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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Vcn. XX. 


Sbptembeh, 1908. 


Xo. 1. 


The call for men to carry on the work of the agrictiltural colleges 
and experiment stations has continued unabated during the past year. 
At this season, when changes are being made and new plans put into 
effect, the demand is especially imperative. It comes with particular 
stress for men to fill the higher positions in the work of these institu¬ 
tions, notably the advanced work hi the experimrait stations. 

The difficulty of filling positions satisfactorily is increasing as the 
demand becomes more exacting. Standards have changed materially 
in the last few years. More and more emphasis is being laid on new 
appointees having had broad training, in addition to their coll^ 
course. Less stress than formerly Ls laid on the practical training 
and experience, and more upon a thorough grounding in the princi¬ 
ples of science and a true conception of the spirit and methods of 
research. Given the latter, a sufficient familiarity with practice to 
bring the investigator into touch with its problems may be acquired; 
but the ^reverse does not follow. 

The change in character of the demand has been gradual but steady. 
Already it has left behind many who started out in the work origi¬ 
nally, or even a decade ago. The development of stations all over 
the country has presented such differences in standards and in grade 
of work that in the past men with but little special training beyond 
the college course have usually been able to find places in the work, 
if they combined other desirable qualities. Gradually, however, the 
necessity for more advanced study of agricultural problems has be¬ 
come widespread; and especially rinoe the passage of the Adams Act 
the attempt to inaugurate more work of that class has been general 
throughout the country. The latter has exercised an unmistakable 
influence on the work of the stations as a whole, and has thus made 
new demands on the j^ersonnel, present and prospective. It has 
directed more attention to investigation and to the necessary prepara¬ 
tion for it. 

The first effort in inaugurating these investigations was to conduct 
them mainly with the staff which the station already had. Men who 
could be added for this purpose were scarce, and furthermore &a 
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actual requirements ■were not always fully appreciated. It is not 
surprising therefore that difficulties were encountered. Compara¬ 
tively few of the men had been educated and trained for thorough¬ 
going investigation, and hence the nimiber who fully imderstood the 
spirit and the meaning of scientific investigation was not large. 

Out of any large body of men interested in science only a few are 
really productive in investigation. This is e^'idenced by the record of 
any large scientific society, or even of any large university. While 
there are many men publishing the results of their work, much of 
which is of value, especially in cumulative form, there is a compara¬ 
tively small number whose work is conspicuous for originality of 
thought and for marking distinct advance. This is in some degree 
due to the fact that the general average is already higher than 
formerly, but it is also due to the fact that genuine research ability 
is rare. Hence in any branch of science a considerable body of 
workers is essential to a satisfactory output. There must be a quite 
large number of men engaged before the amount of actually pro¬ 
ductive research is such as to attract much attention. 

This is as true in station work as elsewhere. Out of a compara¬ 
tively small number who have prepared themselves for original scien¬ 
tific work there will necessarily be but few who will exhibit special 
aptitude and ability, and not until a considerable number liave been 
developed who have an interest and zeal for agricultural investiga¬ 
tion ■will there be a .sufficiently large body of genuine investigators 
to lead thought and promulgate the spirit of that work. Hence when 
the Adams fund came there were comparatively few who were able 
to formulate productive lines of original i*esearch—^undertakings 
in whidi for the time being the coiU'ideration of principles pr'e- 
dominated over the development of rules for practice. 

The result has been that the investigation under that fund has not 
all been of uniformly high grade. Some has been abandoned or tunred 
over to other fimds. and some has been reshaped and strengthened in 
plan as a result of conference and advice. Much can be done by way 
of suggestion, but it is becoming e^vident that no amount of planning 
will make an undertaking a piece of research unless the guiding hand 
of tire man in charge places it there. The man may be aided by sug¬ 
gestion and coimsel in .shaping his investigation, but his own genius 
will determine its ultimate quality. Research is an indmdual prod¬ 
uct, an expression not only of the man’s technical knowledgq but of 
his mental gra^ and acumen. 

It is time that the kind of men required for .station work was more 
fully understood. This applies to the stations themselves, as weU as 
to the men electing to enter that field. It applies to the experimental 
w<^k of the station as a whole, as wdl as to its research work. The 
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station is a scientific institution. Its ^\ork in every department must 
be on a basis that will command the respect and confidence of scien¬ 
tific men as well as of the farmers. Moreover, it must be progi’esuive* 
advancing, going higher and higher as it develops. How can this be 
the case if it runs against human limitations almost at the outset ? 

Xot all men entering the station work are to become investigator- 
ill the scientific sense. It will not be exacted of them. There are 
varioub grade*^ of station work which have to be provided for: but 
the standards for all classes of work are *5teadily advancing. TVe can 
not always be expected to continue comparing varieties of cabbage or 
strawberries to determine which are best for the market gardener to 
grovi. TTe shall advance to a grade of work a step higher—^perhaps 
''how him how he himself can improve varieties, and then what char¬ 
acters are correlated with certain qualities. TTe «hall lead him and 
make him more independent, rather than keeping him dependent and 
allowing his inertia to hold the station back. 

Hence the men who now enter the work must be trained so that 
they can see the real problems and have the right perspective as to 
values. They must be able to make their w ork progressive in char¬ 
acter and to bring into it more and more real investigation—^features 
which aim at establishing some of the fundamental facts. Then 
their work will become productive. If the man lacks sufficiently 
broad training and perspective, he will not be able to do this creative 
kind of work, no matter how hard he tries. His department will 
mark time, or the station will have to find someone to take his place. 
So in selecting their new men, the stations must secure, as far as pos¬ 
sible, men who liave the desire, the qualifications, and the broad out¬ 
look for progressive work, even though circumstances may for awhile 
keep them at some rather elementary tasks. 

For the research work which the station is to enter upon at once 
it must have broadly educated and mature scientists, men who know 
what constitutes the essentials of investigation and are able to apply 
these to agricultural problems. Xo matter how sincere and earned 
a station may be in its desire to carry on advanced investigation, it 
will fall fahort of attaining this end unless it has the men suited by 
taste and preparation. It can not develop a corps of productive in¬ 
vestigators out of men who lack this foundation. The man whose 
fundamental training has not been of such extent and character as to 
give him the right point of view at the start, will be able to grasp only 
feebly the kind of \^ork which is wanted of him or to adapt himself 
efficiently to it. Xot only will he not be resourceful in investigation, 
but he will not have coiTect ideas of values and can not grow into the 
porition of a directing head of a department. The qualities which 
fit a man for investigation are not picked up, except to a limited 
degree. They are distinctly a product of his education, supple- 
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ULeuted by a natural aptitude. These qualities become a part of his 
nature as* exhibited in his habit of thought, the evidence he requires 
to satisfy his mind. 

IVe need in some quarters a clearer understanding of what researdi 
is and of the methods of science whidi characterize it. The lack of 
this knowledge is a stumbling block to some men who have aspired to 
undertake Adams fund work. It can not be otherwise, and until a 
proper conception of this gi-ade of work and its requirements becomes 
more widespread, our investigation will not attain the position which 
we hope for it. 

A great deal of our “ research ” is not started right and can not lead 
to definite conclusions of scientific value until different methods are 
practiced. The accumulation of data, whether analyses or observa¬ 
tions, in an indefinite way. in the hope that they will shed light or 
furnish a clew which will suggest a starting point or give an em¬ 
pirical answer, is expensive and seldom leads up to an investigation. 

Research does not spring merely from a desire to further human 
knowledge. It is conditioned on certain qualities in the man, de¬ 
veloped in part through his training and in part inherent in himself. 
The foundations of it are laid in an attitude which demands a scien¬ 
tific reason for observed phenomena, a knowledge which enables the 
subject to be approached intdligently, and skill and judgment in the 
handling and interpretation of data. We may have the desire to 
know the fundamental reason why a given soil becomes infertile; but 
unless we have a sufficiently broad training to discern the point of 
attack, to formulate a plan of investigation, taking advantage of 
what is already known, and to interpret the results in a logical and 
scientific manner, research will be out of the question. 

An investigator can not be made, even by the most careful attention 
to his training and preparation. His ultimate success will depend 
upon something within himself which can not be supplied from the 
outside. But a great deal can be done in developing the resources he, 
possesses, in directing his study along broad lines, and in inculcating 
the scientific spirit. These things are a product of special graduate 
work of university grade. They require a favorable atmosphere for 
their devdopment. 

The recognition of these &cts is leading station directors to an in- 
ereasing d^ree to require higher qualifications in their new men. 
They are looking for men who have had substantial graduate courses 
in science equivalent to the work of the larger universities, which aVmll 
have brou^t them into direct contact with research work and given 
tham not (wly the technical knowledge and training in methods, but 
eorrect discrimination and an in^iration which he at the very i'ngig 
of saocessfol investigatioiu 
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The idea has been current to some extent that the stations could 
train their own men, at least in part. This ha*- led to the not unusual 
practice of taldng men direct from the college course and putting 
them through a sort of apprenticeship m station work, which has 
been accepted by the men as equivalent to a graduate course in a uni¬ 
versity. As a matter of fact, this is usually far from being the case. 
The stations can advise men in their reading, can a^^si^t them in get¬ 
ting a clear conception of the spirit of their work, and can stimulate 
them to secure more adequate preparation through university courses. 
But it must be left to the colleges and the universities to provide 
courses of instruction which prepare men to undertake advanced work 
and give them the proper point of view. They must bring to the sta¬ 
tion a thorough start in their education for its work. 

The stations on their part should stimulate their men to pursue ad¬ 
vanced study if they are to rise above the grade of a quite subordinate 
assistant. It should give them no encouragement to think that in the 
present status of station work they can get along without it. Indeed, 
they might well make such graduate study a condition of advance¬ 
ment to a position of independent work, as some have already done. 

In the past the stations have had very largely to adapt such men as 
the market afforded to their special field of work. This must always 
be the case to some extent. The work is so special that no institution 
could be looked upon to provide courses of instruction in it. But 
this is quite different from providing the fundamental education. 
Education is not only the imbibing of information but the securing 
of a point of view and an ability to work out problems for oner’s self. 
This is the work of the preparatory institution. The value of a 
scientific fact and the method by which it is established is a part of 
a man’s scientific education. Witiiout it he will have distinct limita¬ 
tions a$ 91 , station man, and will never be able to progress far in 
independent work. 

The question is already being asked whether the courses of the 
agricultural colleges provide men with the proper groundwork for 
station investigators. In some cases, at least, they clearly do not 
inculcate the point of view which the prospective <?tation man should 
have. He does not receive a correct idea of values as applied to dif¬ 
ferent classes of experimental work, or a true conception of the rela¬ 
tions which science bears to the practical art of agriculture. The 
means by which science may be made to clear up the mysteries of 
plant and animal growth are not always brought home to the student, 
even in an elementary way, and the relative merits of different kinds 
of experimentation and investigation are rarely presented in such a 
way as to give him a true perspective or an intelligent-discrimination. 
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In Other -vrordts, he gathei-s little of the real spirit of investigation 
or of the scientific method in settling questions. In the past many 
of the graduates have left the coui-se -with much the same feeling that 
the farmer has—that practical trials and simple experiments under 
conditions 'srhich imitate practice will be sufficient to determine the 
best methods and fm-nish rules for fanning. Beyond this they have 
not had impressed upon them the needs of agriculture in a broad 
and more fundamental sense. 

If one of the main objects of the college education is to teach cor¬ 
rect ideas of values, it would seem that this should be extended to 
the subject which touches the agricultural student most closely. The 
work of the stations fumi‘'hes a great variety of material for such 
instruction, and it might with advantage be made a part of the re¬ 
quired course. Agricultural education is not complete unless it 
teaches the student the meaning of experiment station work—the 
significance of investigation as well as of the more immediately prac¬ 
tical experiments, and enables him to use the results intelligently and 
with some discrimination. 

The experiment station is one of the fields open to the graduate in 
agriculture. In the past it has looked to the agricultural college as 
the source from whidhi to recruit its forces. The station investigator 
should be the highest product of the agricultural course, and as such 
may be accorded some special attention in its courses. This does not 
minimize the position of the farmer graduate, or the man who has 
gained a new touch with nature through its course, or the agricultural 
editor whose effort is to lead agricidtural though But the discov¬ 
erer of truth, the man who is adding to the store of knowledge, 
is fu r n ishin g the stock in trade of the farmer, the writer, and the 
teacher. He stands at the head of the q^stem, indispensable to further 
progress, and marking thfe highest stage in the application of his 
education. He is therefore worthy of special care in his training, 
for potentially he reprints the highest type of product. 

Formerly when there were only a few State stations the encourage¬ 
ment to young men to spend time and money preparing for a caiwr 
in that field was quite restricted. The conception of the need of 
special preparation has rested with the stations, and not until they 
demanded it and made it a condition of appointment was provision 
made to meet it. Xow the college are establishing graduate courses 
and giving more attention to advanced study. Whether or not they 
will be able to turn out men with the highest type of preparation is 
a vital question. 

The opportunity for a career in station work is now at hand. The 
stations in the development of their work have fumi^ed the incentive 
to young men to prepare themselves thoroughly for this field. The 
grade of work is steadily advandng throughout the country. The 
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oppol'tvmity for advanced vrork freed from the distraction of other 
duties is making tlie field more attractive. The man of faulty prep¬ 
aration will soon find his limitations, and the discovery may and 
often will come too late to be rectified. A requirement of broad and 
thorough preparation is in the ultimate interest of the man as well as 
of the station. 

Tlie effect of the Graduate School of Agriculture the past summer 
iu opening up the field of agricultural investigation and broaden¬ 
ing the view of those in attendance regarding the problems and 
methods of investigation, was perhaps its most important influence. 
The opportunity for coming into intimate contact with so many 
leading men in that work was a rare one. It was especially beneficial 
to yoimg men preparing to enter the experiment stations. It not 
only served to familiarize them with the present status of knowledge 
on special subjects, *but it inculcated higher ideals as to the character 
of work to be done and the preparation necessary to undertake it. 

The real natiu’e of many intricate problems in agriculture and their 
I'elation to the fundamental sciences were brought home with a new 
force. To many a man this school presented the fii’st real concep¬ 
tion of the tine scoiie of the field in which he was working. To some 
the discovery was well-nigh overwhelming, while to others it wao 
stimulating to a high degree, and inspired them with a desire for 
further study. To aU it was broadening and imparted something 
more of the spirit of investigation. 
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AOBICirLTUSAL CTTEMTSTBY. 

On the theory of indicators and the reactions of phthaleins and their 
salts, S. K Ac BEE CJtfm. Jour,^ 39 (1908^, Ao. 4* —^The 

essential iK>int bro««:lit out in this di&cussum is that ‘‘the chief cause of this 
color [in case of phenolphthaleiii and similar compounds] Ls not the colored 
(|uiiioue fijroui) . . . but the double comiiound fonned by the inter- or intramolec¬ 
ular union of the (ininone complex with the free aniline*(or aniline hydroxid) 
grouits of the dyehtuflf." 

Kote on the determination of potash by the perchlorate method in ferti- 
lizers» soils, manures, crops, etc., V. Schenke (Landic. ^crs. 68 (1908)^ 
\o. />p. 61--63; ahn, in Jour. Chnn. Noe. [Londonl. 9) (1908)^ Ao. IL p. 

32J ; Chem. Ziq.^ 32 Vo. .i6*, Rep^rt.^ pp. 238^ 239 ).— ^The author calls at¬ 

tention to certain difficulties encountered in applying his method (£. S. It., 19, p. 
bl«*>) to the doteimlnatUm of potiish in soils rich in lime and in solutions con¬ 
taining strong acids, particularly sulphuric acid. To overcome such difficulties 
he recommends a pnK-wlnre which is in the main the same as that followed 
in the nwMlified Finkener platinic chlorid method which he has pretiously de- 
scrilKHl. In this the sulphuric acid is removed by evaporation and careful 
heating over a direct flame, the residue taken up in a small amount of 5 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, the siili>huric acid precipitated with the smallest iKissible 
excels of 10 i)er cent barium <*hlorid, and other salts remo\ed by the addition 
of alkali-free milk-of-liuie. Alter standing alMmt oiie-half hour an aliquot part 
of the filtiate from these precipitations is acidided with hydr<ichloric acid and 
l)otash precipitateil with 20 i^^r cent iierchloric acid. A comimrison of this 
method with the ordinary iierchlorate method showed that the modified method 
ga>e somewhat higher results than the original method. 

OzL the use of nitron for the determination of nitric acid in soils and 
plants, J. Litzendorff {Zt^rhr. Inyvir. Clienu, 20 {1907), Vo. Jl, pp. 2209-2213; 
abs, in Jour. iSoc. C9un. Indus., 27 iJUOS), Vo, 2, p. 8fi; Jour. Chem. 8oc. [Lon¬ 
don], 9i iJOOh), Vo. oiU IL VP. 130, 131; Bui. 8oc. CJiim. France^ J. ser., 4 
{1008), Vo, J, p 3U )-—Ill the use of this method for determining nitric acid 
in soils 2 kg. of the soil is shaken for ^ hour with 4 kg. of water aci*ording to 
the methiicl of Duhlert and Fickendey (E. S. K., 17, p. S32>. To 100 cc. of the 
Kdution thus fibtained, heated to boiling, ;> to 10 cc. of 10 per cent nitron acetate 
solutiou is added and the solution kept in ice or ice water until the precipitate 
eeiiarates out. The precipitate is then collected on a Gooch filter, dried at 110° 
C., and weighed. When the soil contained less than 20 parts per million of 
nitric nitrogen it was found desirable previously to concentrate the soil extract 
by evaporation with the addition of a little sodium hydroxid or calcined 
magnesia. 

In the determination of nitric acid in mustard 20 gm. of the dried and fine- 
ground plant wa’s extracted with 400 gm.. of water which was slightly warmed. 
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A part of tho extract was then aeidifiefl with acetic acid, the solution tilteivd, 
and nitrate i»rec*ipitate<l with the nitron solution. 

The method was comiiared with other standard methods of determiiiiiijr nitric 
tn*id, such as the Sehloesiut; and the Schulze-Tiemami methods, under varyins; 
conditions. The materials extiniiiied included eomi>ost earth, held soils, and 
mnsrartl, as already statetl. The results show that the method will very- accu¬ 
rately deteruiiue 2 to m^. of nitrate nitros^en in KMl gm. of soil. In <*ase of 
.Muls containing less thsin this amount <if nitrate it is not possible to make 
accurate determinati(»ns on acctmnt of the fact that the repeated extraction 
necessary and the greater concentration retpiired result in increase of siil)- 
stances in the i?olulion which prevent the crystallization of the nitron nitrate. 
Substan<*es which similarly interfere with the crystallization 4>ccur when soil 
extracts are sterilized by heat. The difficulty due to these substances can be 
removal by rei)eatetlly adding hydrogen iwjroxid to the extract during evaporsi- 
tioii and by heating the concentrated extract with hydrogen peroxid in boiling 
water for d hours until the color is destroyed. The determinations of nitrate 
in mustanl indicate that the results heretofon^ obtained by other methods of 
determining nitrates in plants are often tiM» high. 

The determination of ammonia in water, A. Ronchcse Phnrm. tt 

Chim., 6*. ftrn, Yo. J, />p. 2d/-idfT; BuJ. *SV>c. Chim. Frantic, .J. «cr., 3 

-No. 6', pp. 362-3(><i \.—^The author describes an adaptation of his for¬ 
maldehyde nietlnsl 1E. S. R., lb, p. 4bT 1 to the determinatbm of small amounts 
of ammonia in watei'S. He reports tests with water containing varying amounts 
of ammonia fn^m which he concludes that the method is as exact as the more 
sensitive methods of determining ammonia in water, as, for example, that of 
Buisson. 

A method for the determination of very small amounts of carbon, espe¬ 
cially the carbon of organic substances, in water, N. Popowsky (Arcife. Hpg., 
6*3 Yo. /, pp, /-id, —^The methtnl with which this article deals 

is an adaptation of the wet combustion method perfe<*ttHl by Scholz in which 
the organic matter is ctmverte<l to carbon dioxid by boiling with potassium 
fiichromate and sulphuric acid. The carbon dioxid is measured by the decolor- 
ization of sodium-carhouate solution containing phenoIi>hthaIein, the carbon 
dioxid «»nverting the carbonate to blctirbonate and thus destroying the color. 

A new reaction for protein, B. Babdach (Zt»v1ir. PhymuL Vhtm., 3\ (/2^d8), 
Yo. }, pp. 333-33H >.—^The pre.seuce of albumin hinders the formation of iodo¬ 
form frt>m iodiu or iodid of {Kitassinm and acetone. The author studied the 
resiction with a number of different i>roteids and concludes that it not only 
may be useful for the detection of protein but also may be of value in judging 
of the nature of the proteid present. 

Chemistry of flesh. Purther studies on the application of Eolin*s creatin 
and creatinin method to meats and meat extracts, A. D. Emhstt and -H. S. 
(iBXMDLeY BioL Chtm.^ 3 ilUOl), .Vo. 6’, pp. —On the basis of 

ail extended ehemutil study of meat extracts and meats, eoneliisions were 
drawn regarding the applicability to such products of the Folin method of 
determining creatinin and creatin, and suggestions are made regarding details 
of manipulation, ete. 

The authors i*onclnde **that the Folin method when properly modified is 
as applicable to meat extracts and meats as it is to urine,” and that it has 
given reliable and concordant results in their experience. 

Gonceziung Idebig’s meat extract, XU, Kutscheb (Z€iit6L Pitysioh, Bl 
(f907)n Xo, i/?, pp. ^)*—A saturated alcoholic solution of cadmium cblotid 

has proved a useful reagent in the study of meat extract basei^ 
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A trial of the polariscopic method for the determination of gliadin, G. W. 
Shaw {Jfnn\ Jwur. <*hem. 2d (JQOl), Xo. 12, pp. nil-tloO). —From an 
experimental stinly of this method, the anthor is decidedly of the opinion that 
it i« worthy of much more extended nse and that if precautions are taken to make 
corrections f«»r the effect of other optit-srlly active bodies there are fewer oppor¬ 
tunities for error than with the ordinary methods of determininff nitrogen. 

In our exi»erioiice with the nieth<»d it was always found necessary to make 
two iKiIarizatioii determinations, the first ot the original solution, and the 
second after separating the i»rotein l)odies by the use of a concentrated solution 
of mercnrh' nitrate, and then making the required correction to give the true 
gliadin reading.” 

On the analytical estimation of gliadin, TV. E. Mathewsox (Jour. Amcr. 
Cfum, 30 So. f, pp. 7}-Si>.—In a comparison of different methods 

of extracting glia din it was found that S to 17 i»er cent more nitrogenous matter 
was extra<*ted when the proportion of material to solvent (cold 70 per cent 
alcohol» was 4 gni. to 100 cc. than when 4 times as much flour was used. 

“After drying 0 hours in the water oven, 10 to 20 per cent less gliadin was 
obtained by extracting with cold solvent. TVith the hot water solvent the figures 
were nearly the same, being slightly lower. Pure gliadin remains soluble in 
dilute alcfihol after the sjime treatment. Xo tendency for glnteniii to remove 
gliadin from Us alcoholic solutions by absorption or with the production of a 
solid s<»Iution c<ntld Ik* demonstrated. I*ropyl uk^ohoi <»f constant i>oiling iK)int 
(70 \\eT cent by weight) used in an extraction apparatus gave results probably 
no more accurate than the others. Anhydrous phenol dissolves a high i>er- 
ceiitage <»f protein matter from the flour. The dissolved matter is not pure 
g1ia4l!n, h4iwe\ei\ nor does it seem to consist of gliadin with but one other 
protein.” 

Experiments upon Barfoed’s acid cupric acetate solution as a means of 
distinguishing glucose from maltose, lactose, and sucrose, F. C. Hinkel and 
H. C. Sheemax {Jonr. Amer. Chnn. 8oc., 20 So. 12, pp. J7-H-17}?).— 

In the authors' hands, this method gave good results, being etficient for the de¬ 
tection of gm. glucose, either alone or in the presence of maltose, lactose, 
or sucrose up to gm. 

“ Reduction due to disaccharid occurs if ton much either of sugar or of acid 
be present, or if the boating he too prolonged. In order to effect complete 
destruction of the glucose, so that the filtrate might be utilized in testing for 
maltose or lactose, it was necessary to limit the amount to about 0.0(12 gm. of 
glucose to 5 cc. of the reagent. It apijears that the test requires very careful 
regulation as to details of manipulation and amount of sugar tested, but under 
such restrictions is callable of greater usefulness than has generally been appre¬ 
ciated. . . . 

“ On account of the difficulty of securing an exact degree of acidity in the 
cupric-acetate solution, each chemist should demonstrate the efficiency of his 
reagent, as well as verify his manipulation, by check exiK^riments upon known 
sugar solutions covering the pnibable range of comix>sitioii of the unknown 
solutions to be testetl.” 

The estimation of stardx in potatoes by means of specijdc gravity, Foth 
(ZUchr. iSpirituHndm., 30 U907), So. 21; abs. in Bill. Assov. Chim. Bucr. ef 
DiittilL, 25 {1908), So. 7, pp. 091, 692).-^A modified method of estimating the 
starch content of potatoes from their specific gravity is proposed. 

A new method of determining the water which flour will absorb, J. P. 
BarrMANN and R. PnoETz {Ztachr. HpirituHindun., SI (1908\, So. 5, pp. .i2. 
—^In the method described the sample, after wetting with water, is pressed 
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between 2 i>orcelaiu slabs. A luatheuiatieal formula is proposed for UhO in cal- 
<*ii}atin[? from measured data tbe i)ower of flour to absorb water. 

Microscopical examination of wheat flour, especially for the detection of 
rice and bean flour, J. Bdllieb (JL/iw. Chhn. Analift, 12 {tUO't), !^o. 6*, 

—^Tbe data reported have to do with the characteristics of different sorts 
of flour examined with a microsc*ope and are discussed with special reference 
to the detection of adulteration of wheat flour. 

Adulteration of chocolate with potato starch, A. Paladino-Blandini 
{yapKn, 1907, pp, J; separate from Gnz. Interna::. Med., 10, 1907). —^The data 
reported have to do with the detection of potato starch in chocolate. 

Concerning the acid content of honey, Utz {Pharm. Post, it (1908), Sos. 6, 
tip. 09, 70; 7. pp. 81S3). —^The author determined the acid content of 175 
samples of honey, most of them of German origin. He found that the acid 
content, expressed as formic a<*id, varied decidedly from the values given in 
the literature of the subject, ranging in the samples analyzed from 0.0G44 to 
0.3312 iier cent. He also concludes that heating honey on a water bath dimin¬ 
ishes the amount of free acid present and that this loss is more noticeable if 
the honey is heated over a free flame. 

Concenimg the mineral matter in honey, X7tz {Ztsehr. Anffeto, Chem., 20 
(1907), -Vo. ot, pp. J222-2225; 21 (1908), So. 17, pp. 7Sd-7Si).—Examination 
of 131 samples of German honey from different regions showed a range of 
Cl.013 to i».7<»8 i>er cent, the mean average value being 0.35S per cent ash. 
Eighteen samples of honey from other regions contained from 0.051 to 0.300 per 
cent. 

Concerning the mineral matter in honey, F. Schwarz (ZUchr. Angete. 
Chim., 21 {t90^\, Vo. 10, pp. —^The author does not agree with Utz’s 

comdnsion regarding the a^ content of honey (see above). Basing his con- 
clnsions uiMin the examination of 374 samples he believes that the ash content 
of pure honey is not h*ss than 0.1 per cent and that when it falls below this 
value the material is either adulterated or very suspicious. In his opinion, 
determining the ash content is an important method of judging of the parity 
of honey. 

Biological method for determiniiig the presence of horse meat, Weidanz 
(ZtHchr. Ileiitch u. Mihhhpg., 18 {1907), No. 3, pp. 73-78). —On the basis of 
investlgjitioii, the author concludes that the biological method gi\es satisfactory 
results. 

A practical method for the detection oflbeef fat in lard, J. A. Emery (U, 8. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Induf^. Giro. 132, pp. 9). —The method described consists 
in determining the melting i)oint of the solid glycerids of the sample, obtained 
by crystallization fiom ether. It deiiends on the fact that although under like 
conditions of crystallization there is a uniformity in such value for lard, and 
also in that for beef tallow or oleosteariu, the melting ixdnt is lower for the 
latter tlian for the former, and for a mixture of the two lies somewhere be- 
tuf^eu the \alues for the pure fats. The technique of the method and the 
determinatifm of the melting point are described, ixissible sources of error are 
mentioned, and some results of the practical aiiplication of the method are 
gi\ eii. 

In conclusion the author states that the method **has afforded vezy good 
results both in his hands and in those of a number of his coworfcers and is 
considerably shorter than the method proposed by I^eys. 

^ The application of both of these methods has inroven efScient in detecting 
added beef In samples of suspected ' pork sausage.' The fat was obtained by 
suldecting the meat to a temperature of 125* Cm and then pouring off and fil¬ 
tering the seiianited melted fat. 
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*‘In samples in which the amount of fat as obtained in this manner was 
not sufficient, extraction of the fat from the water-free finely minced product 
by means of ether and evaporation of the solvent was necessary. The subse¬ 
quent procedure was then carried out as described in the method given. 

‘‘Finally it may be said that when the crystallized glycerids of any ques¬ 
tionable sample of lard examined by the method described in this paper show 
a melting i)oint below 03.4° C., the presence of beef fat should l)e susi>ected, 
while a melting point of 03° 0., or below, can be regarded as ijositive evidence 
that the sample under examination contains beef fat as an adulterant.'’ 

The applicatiou to solid fats of Benard’s test for peanut oil, W. B. Smith 
{Jour. Amer. Cliem. iS’oe., 29 {i907), No. 12, pp. 17o6, f7,>7).—The results ob¬ 
tained show “that the addition of fats containing large percentages of solid 
fSatty acids to cotton-seed oil or other oils interferes materially with the detec¬ 
tion of peanut oil by this method, and in case the presence of peanut oil is 
suspected in such mixtures, some modifications of the method will be necessary 
to detect it; either to increase the proportion of fK) per cent alcohol used, which 
would be objectionable, or to recrystallize the ‘ arachidic acid ’ until a melting 
point higher than that of stearic acid is obtained, when the presence of arachidic 
acid is established.” 

The determinatiou of sulphites in wine, O. Mensio {Gas. Chim. Itah, 37 
{1907). II, yo. 4, pp. 34i-333).’—X study of methods. 

3Bzaminin^ and judgring pepper, F. Habtcl and H. Will {ZtscJir. Untersuoh. 
Nahr, ii. Oenussmtl., 14 (1907). Xo. 9, pp. $67-579 ).—^The analytic'al and other 
data reiMjrted and discussed lla^e to do with the detection of adulteration in 
pepper. According to the authors’ results, the largest amount of ash permis¬ 
sible under the German pure food regulations, 7 per cent, is too high. They 
consider that a reduction to at least 6.3 per cent is desinible. 

Ginger and extract of ginger, B. Beich {ZUcfir. Vntersuch. Xahr. u. 
Qenuasmth, 1^ {1907), Xo. 9, pp. 3According to the author’s observa¬ 
tions the quality of ginger may be learned by determining the volatile and non¬ 
volatile ether extract, the alcohol extract by the Winton method, the alcohol 
extract after extraction with ether, the petroleum ether and methyl alcohol 
extract, total ash and sand-free ash, and the stind-free mineral matters insoluble 
in water. Characteristic differences in various sorts of ginger are ix)inted out 
and discussed. 

The exarnination of marzipan and marzipan goods, F. Habtel and P. Hass 
{Pharm. ZentraVialle. 48 {1907), Xo. 50. pp. 1029-10J5 ).—^Prom the considerable 
amount of analytical data which is reported, the author concludes that the 
determinatiou of the water, fat, and sugar, and under some conditions the 
mineral matter, is essential for judging of the quality of such goods. The use 
of sweet apricot pits in place of almonds and other questions are also consid¬ 
ered with special reference to pure-food laws. 

A simple meduanical method for the estimation of casein in cows’ Tninr, 
EL B. Habt {Wiacomiri I3ia. Bpt. 1907, pp. 117-133, figs. 3).—The substance of 
this article has been noted from Bulletin 156 of the station (E, S. B., 19, p. 707). 

Application of the reductase test in judging the hygienic characteristics 
of milk, C. Bakthel {ZUehr. Vntersuch. Xahr. u. Genussmtl, 15 {1908), Xo. 7, 
pp. 885-408).—According to the results of investigations reported, testing the 
reductase action of milk upon the methylene-blue solution used in the Schar- 
dlnger reaction may be employed as a means of judging the quality of milk. 

To 10 cc. of milk 0.5 cc. of methylene-blue solution is added, the mixture Is 
covered with a few drops of liquid paraffin and placed in a water bath at 40 
to 45* C. If the color disappears in a few minutes the milk contains 100,- 
WfiGO or more bacteria per cubic centimeter. Even when the color continues 
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for about an hour the milk must bo eonsidoml t<K» impure for food, e^iHJoially 
for infants. Milk in wbieli the color disapitears within o hours is of inferior 
quality, but that requiring more than 3 hour> i«i good market milk. The test 
should be made in duplic^ate. 

A very simple means of distinguishing between cooked milk and raw milk, 
L. Gaucher {fUmitU Rnnh ^sViC. Ritth \Pan\\, 6*J {lQOs\, Vo. o‘, p/;. ?7J, 276'i.— 
A small sample CiO cc.i of milk is eoloreil with 20 drops <»f a 1 i>er <*eiit solu¬ 
tion of hemateiu and shaken. If the milk is raw the rose color remains, but 
if it has been boiled the color quickly fades. 

Pentoses in feces and their estimation, A. Jolles { Munehrn, Med, Wchn^clir,^ 
oo iJ90S), yo. pp. J17-120).—In this article, which discusses the pathological 
occurrence of ttentoses, data are supidied regarding the relation of itentoses to 
different diets. 

Miscellaneous chemical analyses, F, W. Woll and G. A. Olsox {Wisconsin 
tita, apt. 1907n pp. 160-ld), Hi7-170i ,—Among the analyses reiwirteil are those 
of a Cheddar cheese 4 5 ears old, skim-milk <*heesi\ salty milk, human milk, and 
factory by-products. 

A new apparatus for determining the condensing power of soils for 
ammonia, G. Hosixg (ZUchr, Laudie, Xensuchsic, 0\ttn\, 11 (JPd 6 ), ^o. 2, 
pp. 123-127, flg, 1; ahii, in Chem, 2 il90f>u Ao. 11, pp. loSG, 13^7), — 
modification by Remy of the apiiaratus described by Wohltmaun and ISchneider 
(E. S. R., 37, p. 337) is described and tests of it on a numlier of samples of soil 
are reiMirte<l. The modification provides for equaliziititin of pre*^sure in the 
apparatus before and after absorption of the ammonia and thus insures accu¬ 
racy of measurement. 

IDeteorminatlon of the heat of combustion of organic compounds by use of 
the pi ftfiTniTn resistance thermometer, E. Fischer and F. Wrcde (Mifchrr* JSC. 
Prewts, Akad, Wim, 1908, Vo. o, pp. 129-lJjiG; tthtt, hi Jour, C/irwi. »^oc. [Lo«- 
donl, 94 (1908), yo, 343, II, p. 133 ).—^More accurate results are claimed from 
the use of a platinum resistance thermometer in pla<*e of the mercury thermom¬ 
eter, Values for the heats of combustion of sucrose and benzoic acid are 
given as 3.954 and 6.32b large calories per gram, resi>ectively. 
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Mote on some meteorological uses of the polariscope, X^. Bell (Proc. Amer. 
Acad. Arts and ^W., 4 *^ (190i^), yo. 15, pp. 4(/7-}/2, flg. 3).—An account is here 
given of some preliminary observations with a Savart polariscope at the base of 
Mount Moosilauke. X. H., at an elevation of 1,(550 ft., from which the conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that such observations give a most instructive view of the very 
early stages of atmospheric nueleation, and e.«q)ecially if ci»mbined with rain- 
band observations should have material prognostic value as regards compara¬ 
tively local conditionsL” 

Equivalent temperature as a unit exx>ression of the climatic factors, air 
temperature, and atmospheric humidity, W. Kxoche and J. Hakk (Met, 
Ztschr,, 24 (1907), yos. 10, pp. 433-i4i, figs. 7; It, pp. Knoche cal¬ 

culates the equivalent temperature as well as its yeairly and daily variations 
for various climates, and discusses the value of this nuit as a combined ex¬ 
pression of air temi>erature and humidity. As defined by von Bezold equiva¬ 
lent temperature is the heat measured by the thermometer plus the latent heat 
of the aqueous vapor in the air. J. Haun in reviewing Kuoche^s article asserts 
that jBquivalGDit temijerature is of no value as a unit expression for air tem¬ 
perature and humidity, as a climatic factor, or as a factor in the heat ecouoioy 
of man or oiganisons in general; that it is of no biological importano& 
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The relation of meteorology to horticulture^ It. H. Curtis {Jour. Roy. Hort. 
Sor. [London], J3 {Ifftm, Xo. /. yp. /?-//M.--This is a coutinuation of a pre¬ 
vious article and deals chiefly with atmospheric moisture, i>articularly the 
amount, distribution, and character of the rainfiill in relation to plant growth. 

Q?he development of the German weather service during 1907, Bornstein 
{Jaliry. Dnit Lamhc. Grscll., 21 Xo. .}, pp. 701-76'/). —^This is a brief 

statement regarding the value of this service to farmers. 

The weather of the summer of 1907 in Germany and its influence on the 
agiicultural industry, Kass 27 eb and Hillman {JaJtrh. Dntt. Landm. GeselL, 
22 {WQ7), Xo. i, pp. 765-778, pis. 4>.—The season of 1907 is briefly discussed 
from the meteorological standi>oint as well as with reference to its influence 
on the agricultural industry. 

Climate [of Belgium], {Ej'pose de la Siiuntion du Royaumc do 1876 d 1900. 
Brussels: Oort., 1907, vol. 1, pp. The general climatic conditions are 

described and meteirological observations which have been made since the 
establishment of the observatory of Brussels in 1S33 are summarized. 

Contributions to the study of the meteorology of Cape Verde, J. de 
Hacldo iRrr. Off Mlssdo Agrotu Cnl/o Verde, 1 < Xos. 1, pp. 19-2J^; 2, 
pp. i8-51; 3, pp. 83-88).—The meteorological conditions during 1905-1907 are 
briefly summarized. 

Studies on the climate of Tunis, G. Ginestous (Etudes sur le cUmat de la 
Tunisie. Tunis, 1906, pp. 33S+XI, Ulus.: rcr. In Bui. Dir. Agr. Com. et Colon. 
[TmhwI, 11 (1907), Xo. J/3, p. J77).—-This is a thesis presented for a doctor's 
degree at the Tniversity of Paris. It reviews previous publications on the 
climate of Tunis and summarizes and discusses the meteorological data obtained 
at the various stations of the meteorological service of Tunis during more than 
20 years. The work is in three parts, <1) general character of the climate of 
Tunis, (2) study of the climate of Tunis, and (3) natural climatic legdons of 
Tunis. 

The climate of Sad Paulo, Brazil, F. T. de Souza Beis (Lavoura; Bol. 8oc. 
Xac. Agr. [Brasil], 11 {1907), Xo, 9, pp. 393-^9,9. —^This is a brief review of the 
principal meteorological elements for this region. 

Lakes and forests as climatic factors, J. Schubert (Geogr. Ztsclir., 13 
(1907), Xo. 12, pp^ 688-69'/, ffg. 1). —Observations bearing on this subject are 
reviewed with an attempt to explain the climatic influence exerted by lakes and 
forests. 

A new theory of formation of undei^round water, G. JIaetinet (Chron. 
Agr. Yaud, 21 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 13-16). —^The author agrees with Haedicke that 
in many cases at least atmospheric precipitation is not sufficient to maintain the 
underground supply of water, and that in such cases the supply Is maintained 
more largely by absorption of aqueous vapor from the air than from precipitation. 

Iron in subterranean waters, H, Schwebs (Rev. Syg. et Pol. Sanit., 30 
(1908), Xos. 1. pp. ll-iS, fig. 1; 2. pp. 100^126. figs. 8; 3, pp. 183-221: }, pp. 287- 
306).—This is a rather comprehensive discussion of this subject divided into 
general and sfiecial iiarts. The first part deals with the nature of iron com¬ 
pounds ill subterranean waters, the conditions which cause their solution, and 
the processes of removal of the iron. The second part deals particularly with 
a study of natural ferruginous deposits {ochei's), and tests of methods of re¬ 
moving iron, with practical conclusions arrived at. 

Water-supply investigations in Alaska, 1906-7, F. F. Henshaw and G. O. 
Covert (U. 8. Geol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 218, pp. 156, pis. 12, figs. 2 ).— 
This report gives the results of stream measurements in the Nome and Kougarok 
regions of the Seward Peninsula, and the Fairbanks district of the Xukon- 
Tanana region, as well as meteorological records (rainfall, temj[»eniture, and 
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pressures for Seward PeninshUla and tlie Tairbauks district duriiii' aiitl 

a summary of observations on precipitation tbrtaisrhont Alaska from I'Mti to 
3907, inclusive. 

Nitrates, nitrites, and ammonia in sea water, 'W* E. Bingeb and 1. M. P. 
Klijt&en iChcnK WicJchh, 3 {190'^U A”o. 10, pp, — Previous invebtiica- 

tions on this subject are reviewed, and the results of testb by ^ery refined 
methods of numerous samples of sea water are reiMUte^l, showing in different 
cases consideratde amounts of the three forms of nitrogen. 

The fertilizing value of snow, F. T. Hhuit (Trans. Rop. fc?oc. Canada, J. nu\, 
1 (1901-^), jRrc. Ill, pp. 3S-^S; Chnn. AVirs, 97 {J90S), Vo. 2130, pp. 2i3, 
2ii ).—^Determinations of free and alliuminoid ammonia, nitrates, and nitrites 
in snow collected on the Oentral Exiierimental Farm of Canada at intervals 
from February 21 to May 4, 11 m» 7, are reiiorteil. 

The results show wide fluctuationt, in the nitrogen content of the samples, 
but the average for the total nitrogen uas 0.473 part per million, of which 
0.25t> was free ammonia, 0.052 albuminoid ammonia, and 0.3 <>5 nitrates and 
nitrites. It is calculated that with an average snowfall of !K) in. approximately 
1 lb. of nitrogen would be supplied to the soil jjer acre during a season. 

On the purification of peaty waters by freezing, F. T. Shett {Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Canada, 3. ser., 1 (1907S), bVc. Ill, pp. 31-33). —Analyses of 2 sample*; 
of river water containing considerable amounts of i)eaty matter are compared 
with analyses of ice from the same source. The results show that in freezing 
a very large proiwrtion of the dissolved organic matter was eliminated. The 
amount of chlorln was also reduced and the mineral matter was entirely 
eliminated. 

On natural filtration of soils, W. Pbausnitz (Ztschr. Hyg. u. Infektions- 
krank., 39 (190H), pp. 161-22i, ph 1, figs, ie/).—This article gives the results 
of a large number of observations on tbe removal of disease germs from waters 
liercolatlng througb soils. 
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Preliminary report on the agricultural geology of Nebraska, (t. E. Condba 
and A. Keyseb Rpt. yeOr. Bd. Sgr., 1900-7, pp. 325-330, figs. 7>.—This 

jaifier sur»plements pre\ioiis anicles by R II. Barbour (B. S. R., 14, p. (^($) 
summarizing tbe results of a study of tbe geography and geology of the State 
in connection with the State and National geological and soil surveys. It 
briefly describes the climatic, toiiographic, and geological conditions of the 
State, as well as soils* drainage, and water supply. Four typicsil soil areas 
are distinguished, namely, the loess, sand hill, high plains, and bad laud re¬ 
gions. The predominant soil tyiies are Mar^all silt loam, Miami silt loam, 
Marshall fine sandy loam, Marshall loam, TTabash silt loam, meadow, river 
wash, and dune sand, Tbe agricultural adaptabilities of the different soil areas 
are briefly discussed. 

I^xaina^e conditions in Wisconsin, A. E. Whitsob and R R. Jones (ITra- 
co»«tVi b'ta. Rpt. 1007, pp. 286, 287 ).—^This is a synopsis of Bulletin 14fl of tbe 
station <R S. R., 19, p. 87). 

The required capacity of open drainage ditches, E. B. Jones (Wisconsin 
Sfa, Bpt 1907, pp. 288-203, fig. />.—Observations <m rainfall and run-off in a 
typical marsh land district of the State are recorded. 

Some field studies in tile drainage, R H. Jones and W, C. Schboeineb (With 
fwtsin Sta. Rpt. 1007, pp. 80^-301 ).—^This is a record of c^servations in Mil¬ 
waukee and Racine counties on the extent, methods, and advantages of tile 
dmlnage. 
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Studies on some soils from Saskatchewan, L. Clark. R. A. Gobtner, and 
C. B. Vail {Amrr, Chem, Jour,, Vo. ?, />p. 1b3-16")). —^Analjses of 

samples of a bowlder clay from soiitlieru Saskatchewan to show the vertical 
distribution of soluble salts in the soil, the composition of the water-soluble 
portion of the soil, and the chemical composition of the soil particles of differ¬ 
ent sizes (sand, coarse silt, fine silt, clay) are reported. There was in all 
cases a steady decline in soluble salts from the first to the sixth foot. The 
principal constituents of the water-soluble material were sodium, magnesium, 
sulphuric acid, and chlorin. The i)ereentage of lime was smallest in the clay 
liarticles and largest in the coarse silt. The percentage of iron and alumina, 
potash, and phosphoric acid increased steadily from the sand to the clay. 

Soil surveys and ^ricultural maps in foreign countries and in Denmark, 
K. Rordam (ITifZ^fsA-r. LanduJconom., 190^, Vov. 10, pp. 337-303, figs, }; IJ, pp. 
608-616 —An address delivered before the Danish Royal Agricultural Society, 
February 20, ISM>7, wdth discussion of tbe same. Soil survey work in Denmark, 
Bcandinavia, Germany, Belgium, France, and England is referred to. 

Twenty-five years’ work of the German 3£oor Culture Association, Wan- 
GENHEiM and M. Fleischer (//7//s. Lumhr, Ztg., 2S {19ftH), ij, p. Ill, figs, 3, 
niap 1; 15, pp, 123, 12'i), —Brief re\iew's of the work of this organization are 
given/with a map showing the distribution of moor lands in Germany. 

The Swedish ifiCoor Culture Association and the Flahult moors, L. Gban- 
DEAU (Jour, Agr, Prat, n, ser,, 1\ (1901), "Soh, J7, pp. 6)9-633, figs, 2; J/8, pp, 
680-66), figs, 3; J)9, pp, 7i3-7/d. figs, 2; 30, pp, 1)5-1 )1; 51, pp, 111-180, fig, 1; 
32, pp, 808-810), —^This is a statement regarding tbe work of this association 
and an account of a visit to the moor culture station at Flahnlt, with descrip¬ 
tions of the w’ork in progress there. 

First principles of soil fertility, A. ViviAHr (Vcio rorA% 1908, pp, 265, figs^ 
93; nv, in Amer, Agr„ 81 (1908t Ao. 6 , p, 130 —It is stated that this book is 
intended primarily for home reading, but since it is made up largely from lec¬ 
ture notes used by tbe author iu a course in soil fertility it is believed that it 
will be found a suitable text for short courses. It is written in nontechnical 
language with free use of illustrations. The subjects treated include the atmos¬ 
phere and soil as sources of plant food, nitrogen as a plant food, origin of the 
soil, tillage, drainage and irrigation, summer fallowing, humus and green manur¬ 
ing, rotation of crops, manure and its preservation and apijlication, relation of 
barnyard manure to the maintenance of fertility, nature and use of commercial 
fertilizers, purchase of fertilizers, and indirect fertilizers. 

The productiveness of the soil: Chemical factors, J. Graftiaij (Ann. Oem- 
bloux, 18 (1908), Xo, 2, pp, 89-107, figs. 2).—This is a general discussion of the 
chemical factors of soil fertility intended to supplement 'a previous article by 
Gr^goire on physical properties of soils in their relation to productiveness (E. S, 
R., 10, p. 1015). 

The influence of various salt solutions on the permeability of soils, D. J. 
Hissine (Chem, WeeJeht,.) (1901), pp, 663-613; als, in Chem, ZenthL, 1907, II, 
Xo, 26, pp, 2071, 2072, fig, 1; Jour. Chem, fioc, [London], 92 imp, Xo. 5i2, II, 
p, 984). —^The results of percolation experiments with water, sodium chlorid, 
potassium chlorid, ammonium chlorlii, and calcium chlorld solutions through 
soil in cylinders are reported. With distilled water and solutions of sodium and 
potassium chlorids the permeability of the soil was decreased; when treated 
with solutions of ammonium and potassium chlorids the permeability was in¬ 
creased at first, but finally decreased. 

S'itrogen content of soils as affected by methods of farming, A. B. Whuv 
BOH, C*. W, SiODDART, and A. F. McLeod (irisconsm fffa. Rpt 1907, pp. 254- 
ffll?).-—This article reiM>rts a continuation of observations begun in 1006 (E. S. 
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R., IS, i». 1025) on the changes in the nitrogen content of a number of clay loam 
soils under the influence of continuous croi>i>ing in a general system of farm 
management. Determinations of nitrogen in the cropped soil and in similar vir¬ 
gin soil are reiiorted. 

The results shew in general that the largest loss of nitrogen has occurred in 
those soils which ordinarily ’contain a rather large percentage of nitrogen. In 
16 out of 21 cases in which the virgin soil contained 0:2 per cent of nitrogen 
or over the loss of nitrogen above that removed by crops, probably due chiefly 
to denitrification and leaching, exceeded 51K) lbs. i>er acre. In 21 out of 26 
cases in which the virgin soil contained less than 0.2 per cent of nitrogen the 
loss of nitrogen was less than 500 lbs. i>er acre. The average losses were 29.6 
per cent of that removed by crops in 1907 and 22.3 per cent in 1906. The loss 
of nitrogen above that removed by crops was greater when the soil was man¬ 
ured than when no manure was applied. ‘“This seems to indicate that the 
nitrogen added in the form of manure, as ordinarily applied, does not accumu¬ 
late in the soil, and suggests the desirability of a ’\ery careful study of the 
methods of applying farmyard manure to determine whether it should be 
applied in very small quantities annually, or larger amounts at intervals of 4 to 
6 years, as is the customary practice.” 

The feeding of plants by the free living nitrogen-fixing bacteria of the soil, 
A. Koch et al. (Jour. Landir., So (1907), Ifo. J, pp. SSo-fii6^ pin. 3; aha. in 
Dciit Landic, Press^e, 33 (/9d8), Xo. 6, p. 57; Chem, ZenthL, 1903, /, yo. 5, pp, 
480^ 481; Jour. CJiem. Boc. [Londoal, P) (1908). Xo. SfS. //, pp. J6, 57; Jour. 
Boc. Chem. Indus., 27 (1908), Xo. 9. p. 459; Crnthl. Bakt. [etc.], 2. Aht., 21 
(1008), Xo. 13-H, pp. i33-}37). —^These investigations have been reviewed from 
another source (E. S. R., 19, p. 31^). 

On fixation of nitrogen in cultivated soils, H. 'Wabhbold {CenthJ. Bakt. 
\efc.], 2. Aht, 20 {1907), Xo. pp. 121-126).—This is a reply to criticism by 

Pfeiffer and his collaborators <E. S. R., 18, p. 617) of a previous article by the 
author, in which data were imported indicating a chemical fixation of nitrogen 
in sterilized soils. In further experimeuts with the same samples of soils no 
gain was observed under such conditions. On the other hand, a decrease in 
percentage of total nitrogen was observed in all cases. The extent to which 
these apparent gains or losses are due to analytical errors is discussed. 

IFixation of nitrogen by certain hyphomycetes living in dead plants, H. 
Fboehlich (Jahrh. TTIms. Bot. [PrinpHheim], 43 (1907), Xo. 2, pp. 250-302. ftps. 
SK —Studies of nitrogen fixation in pure cultures of Altemaria tenuis. .Vacro- 
sporium eommunr. Hormodendron rJadospotioides, nndi CJadosporium Jierharutn, 
derived from dead stems and leaves of various trees and herbaceous plants are 
reported which showed that these organisms, which occur widely distributed 
in plant remains, can grow normally on substrata to which no nitrc^en com- 
liounds have been intentionally added. Careful determination of the nitiog!^ 
balance indicates that all four of the organics assimilate free nitrogen from 
the air. 

rnder the cultural conditions of these experiments the relative rates of fixa¬ 
tion per 100 cc. of cultuca solution were as follows: If. commune 3.70 mg. of 
nitrogen, A. tenuis *3.34 mg., C. herhnrum 2.26 mg., and H. cladosporkMes 14)3 
mg. The period covered by the different experiments varied from 39 to 42 days. 
The maximum nitrogen increase observed was 4.5 mg. in a culture of Macro- 
sporium, the smallest, 1.16 mgn in a culture of Hermodendron, The nitrogen 
content of the dry matter produced (100 to 200 mg.) was relatively low, but 
varied with the different cultures. In general it was somewhat less than 1 per 
cent. All of the organisms required oxygen for their growth and are obligate 
sarobic organisms;. Hormodendron and Cladosporium were able to grow at 
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temperatures of from to 10®. Dextrose was found to l)e tlie most suitable 
source of carbon. Fenneiitation i>r<»cesses were not obsened in c-ase of any of 
the organisms. The amount of nitrogen fixed per cram of dextrose assimilated 
was greater in all cases than with ilobtridium pastrurianum, being the 
average as follows: If. commune S.b2 mg., -1. tcnuh mg., i\ hrrVnrum 4.3S 
mg., and H. vlutlosporioifUu 2.riG mg. 

Incidentally the conclusions of other investigators that S'^pergillu'i nigrr and 
PeniciJlium glaucum are capable of fixing free nitrogen were confarmed. It was 
also shown in the culture exiKTiments reiw^rted that Hormodt mhon cludo- 
sporioides and Cladouporiiim Jterharum are two entirely distinct forms and not, 
as has been often claimed, identical organisms. 

On the adaptability of different sources of energy to assimilation of atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen and the distribution of nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the soil, 
H. PrinCiSHEIM iCtnfhL BaJcL [tfc.J, 2- Ahf., JO (jf.9asi, Xo, N~.9, pp. iJt8^2o6), — 
In the investigations rei)orte<l in this article the iwwer of various ('lostridia, 
but especially ClrmirUUnm umoieanum, to assimilate the carbon of cane sugar, 
starch, milk sugar, and ammonite under different conditions of concentration, 
etc., wTis studied. It was found that these carbohydrates were about as eflB- 
cient as grai>e sugar as sources of energy in the fixation of nitrogen by 
C. ameneanum. With concentrations varying from OJ) to 4 ihu* cent it was 
found that the utilization of the energy-producing materials was best with the 
lower concentration. C\ nmcrivannm utilized the different sources of energy 
more comidetely than C. pasti uritinum. The addition of iron salts to the cul¬ 
ture solutious did not increase the nitrogen-fixing eaiiacity of the first-named 
organism. 

The fixation of nitrogen by lEthizobium leguminosamm, R. ORCiG-S^MiTn 
iProc. Linn. Soe. X, U. Wales. 31 {IBOO), pt. pp. 908-6‘JfJ).—A study of the 
production of slime in continuation of earlier work (E. R. R., lb, p. 51b) and 
the fixation of nitrogen by Rhizobium from Robinia or lupine alone or in 
association with Baeillus levanifor mans. B. radiohactcr. and Azotobacter on 
culture media containing no as])aragin or other nitrogenous substance, showed 
that different races of the Rhizobium can fix atmospheric nitrogen under such 
conditions and that the fixation is coincident with and proi)ortiuual to the 
formation of slime. “ Under conditions that preclude the formation of slime, 
there is no fixation. Conditions, such as the presence of another bacterium, 
which assist the formation of slime, also assist fixation. It is a matter of in¬ 
difference whether the medium Is acid or alkaline.'* 

The author's studies on the structure of Rhiztibium indicate that it is a com- 
]jound micro-organism of cticcus tyiie (leucouostoc or streptococcus-like) and 
his observations on the fixation of nitrogen by the organism confirm and amplify 
the results obtained by Maz^. The author believes that the slime produced by 
this organism contains gum and a soluble albuminous constituent which is 
assimilable by plants and thus makes the plant independent of the supi>ly of 
soil nitrogen under certain conditions, as for example, in nitrogen-free soils. 

“We are now certain of the kind of help which the bacterium gives the 
plant. There exists a symbiosis; the plant supplies Siiline and sa(*charine mat¬ 
ter, the latter of which the bacterium converts into giun and at the same time 
elaborates atmospheric nitw^n into constituents which are partly contained 
within the bacterial cell and partly diffused in the gum, which by virtue of 
their presence appears as a slime. Both the nitrogenous and the carbohydrate 
ccmstituents of the slime are then elaborated by the plant cells into tissue 
elementa” 

The fixatioii of nitrogen by Azotobacter chroococcom, R. Greig-Smith 
(P roc. Xian. Roc. X. Walcsy 31 (1906), pt }, pp. 6*/d-«)/8).—-The slime pro- 
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(liielioii and nitrocten tixatioii of various oriranisms obtained in the i»i*o<‘ess of 
isolatiui? lihiiohUtm UffinninoMiruni from a nodule of the bine lupine are briefly 
reported iiih.hi In this article. The organisms experimented with were A, 
vJtrtjfjrt/crunK Bafillus jadwhaetcr, and B. levanitormam singly and in various 
wmbinations. “The exi»eriment !>ears out Beijerinck's and Van Delden's re¬ 
sults, that the fixation of nitrogen by these bacteria is chiefly, if not entirely, 
due to . 1 . rJtroocorcum : and . . . iudic-ates that the combination of bacteria 
brings alunit a quicker and more regular fixation.” 

A biological method for the determination of alkali carbonates in soils, 
H. E. Chbistensex (Tidsakr, Landljr, Plantairl, 1) < VJOl), pp, d02-29Jji; Cenfbh 
Bait letc.h Aht, jn Vo. ///). 7.15, 13ti; ahn. in CJivm. ZnitbU 

/, Vo. pih —^This is a preliminary reiiort <»f investigations in 

continuation of previous exiieriments which led to the conclusion that lime in 
the form of gypsum, <*alcinm <*hlorid, and tricalcium phosphate can not be 
utilized by Azotol)acter <E. R., IS, p. 720). 

The later investigation^ do not liear out this conclusion, but show that in 
certain soils there is no growth with these salts, in others a limited growth, 
and in still others as vigorous growth with these salts as with calcium carbon¬ 
ate. This difFereii4<e in behavior of soils is attributed to the presence in certain 
of them of sul>stan<*es which are able to convert a small amount of the lime 
into form suitable for a.ssimilaticai by Azotohacter. 

Exiteriments are reiHirtetl which show that alkali cariKinates are «*iiiMible of 
bringing alnait such changes, and It is suggested that the growth of Azcrtobactcr 
ill soils supiiliHl with g:i*i)sum may be utilized us a measure of their content of 
alkali carliouates. 

The new nitragin, J. VoiiCL (Jllux. Landic, Zt//., 27 Vo i, pp. J, 6; 

alpt. in Crntbl. Bakt. Irfc.t ?. Aht id iWOl), Vo. d-7, p. 17.7).—This article 
ret lews the progress in the pmctical aiqdicatiou of pure cultures for soil Snocu- 
latitm, esinacially with the improved Hiltuer cultures. It is statetl that it has 
been demonstrated that Hiltner's cultures and methods of inoculation give in 
many cases results of great practical importance. Of (52 tests of pure cultures 
for serradella reiiorted in 3(X15, iier cent gave beneficial results. Large num- 
liers of cultures for yellow and blue lupines, peas, vetches, and beans were also 
distributed. 

Inoculation as a factor in growing alfalfa, H. A. Habdi:!?6 and J. E. Wilson 
(AVic York Idtait tifa, Bui, JOft pp* fips, i, map J ),—^This bulletin gives 

the results of exiieriments on (57 farms in different counties of the State to 
test the need and most effe<*tive mwins of inot‘ulation for alfalfa. 

“ The Itticteria, Pfa udarnfmaa rfidirirola, which enable alfalfa to obtain nitro¬ 
gen from the air were present, at least in small numbers, in practically all of 
the (>7 exi»erimeutal fields. They were present in sufficient numbers to produce 
«n inoculation in any <*oiisideruble number of the young alfalfa plants in only 
onc^third of these fields. An attempt to supply the germs by applying pure 
cultures of f\ radirh^da to the see<l, drying, and sowing, resulted in almost com¬ 
plete fallui-e. Applying soil from an old alfalfa field at the rate of 150 to 300 
Ihs. iHjr acre invariably ptoduceil an abundant Inoculation on these experimental 
fields. 

*• While but 15 of the 07 ex|)erimeTitaI plats produced a successful crop with¬ 
out inoculation, 4S adjacent plats where inoculating soil had been applied pro¬ 
duced successful crops. Ac^cordingly, alfalfa growing, on 33 of the 07 fields 
which were tested, was changed from a failure to a success by the application 
of inoculating soil.” 

Alfalfa aided by soil inoculation, F. H. Hall {New York State Sia. 

^OOt popular ed,, pp, 10),—A popular edition of the above. 
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How to determine the fertilizer requirements of Ohio soils, i\ E. Thorne 
{Ohio Ufa. Circ. 79, pp. 2J, map J), —This circular explains the laboratory, pot 
culture, and field experiment methods of studying the fertilizer requirements 
of soils, the conclusion being that field experiments furnish the only safe guide 
for this purpose. The methods of conducting such exiieriments and of drawing 
conclusions from the results obtained are explained in detail. 

Heport on cooperative field experiments in Jutland, 1006 {Beretning om 
LokaJe Marl'fonog og rrjrci’i*<ningsmarkcr i Landhofoi cningcrne i JglUuid S906. 
Aarhus 1907, pp, Sol, lign. 2})*—^The report covers a large amount of field 
exi)erimentation conducted by farmers’ clubs in different parts of Jutland during 
1906. Seven hundred and twenty-four different fertilizer trials with winter 
and spring grains, roots, and hay croi« were made, as well as 344 trials with 
farm crops, variety tests, methods of planting or culture, green manuring, etc., 
making a total of 1.06S different trials for the year. Detailed information is 
given in each case as to cultural conditions, fertilizers applied, and results 
obtained. Data are also given as to economy of the fertilization in each case. 

Superphosiihate and sodium nitrate i»roduced the best results in case of all 
crops, except the root crops, with which this combination of fertilizers came 
second, and sodium nitrate alone first; the eomi>lete fertilizer, on the other 
hand, came third or fourth, iwtash with one or the other of the ingredients pro¬ 
ducing the i>oorest results, nud in the case of all the crops, except the mangels, 
generally at an actual loss. It is suggested that the poor showing of the potash 
fertilizers may ha^e been partly due to their rather late spring application. 

As a general rule, the best and most certain results from the applications of 
the various fertilizers were obtained with the winter grains and the least certain 
returns with the si»ring grains. O’wing to the dry September the root croi>s did 
not resiiond to the fertilizers applied in as marked manner as usual. There was 
considerable uncertainty' in the after-effects of the fertilizers on the first-year 
clover and grass meadow, but many striking examples were obtained showing 
that it pays to apply iJotash and phosphates, even if only the total increase in 
the hay crop is taken into consideration. There was, however, a marked im¬ 
provement in must cases in the quality of the hay due to an increased growth 
of leguminous plants and good grasses. 

In 158 other field trials tests were made of the adaptability of different re¬ 
gions to a i»rofitab1e culture of alfalfa; time and method of application of 
sodium nitrate; distribution and harrowing in of potash salt and sui)erphos- 
phates; different phosphatic fertilizers; lime niter r. sodium nitrate; *'Kul- 
tura phosphate, marl, and lime; green manuring; barnyard manure and liquid 
manure; time of sowing spring grains; time of thinning mangels; gray and 
yellow oats; variety tests of oats, barley, lye, potatoes, and turnips; alfialfii 
experiments; culture of peas, gnjwh alone and in mixtures; maize for green 
feeding; crop rotations on sandy soils; xficking of mangel leaves; grading of 
seed oats; cultivation tests; grass-seed mixtures; and prevention of club-root 
disease. 

Cooperative fertilizer trials in Halmohns County, 1906, M. Weibull, G. 
XoBDiN, and G. ThomS {Ualmo, Lans K. JfushdIL SdUftk, Kvrtlatkn, 1907, yo. 
i, pp. —^The trials were conducted in the same manner and along 

similar lines as during the preceding year. The following special investigations 
were conducted and are reported in rhis publication: The best pota^ fertiliza¬ 
tion for fodder beets, ruta-bagas, and barley, being comparisons between 37 
per cent potaifii salt and kainit, in which Wagner’s results (E. S. R., 16, p. 
861) were, in general, corroborated; trials with calcium cyanamid r. lime niter 
for potatoes and sugar beets, showing that the nitrogen in these fertilizers Is 
of equal 'value; ammonium sulphate v, sodium nitrate for potatoes on sandy 
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soilb, ill which the former prtHliiceil 15 iier cent higher yields than the latter 
at a <*onsiderably lower cost; and fnrther trials of the effect of artificial fer¬ 
tilizers on the quality of potatoes and root crops. The results of cooperative 
fertilizer trials similar to those of earlier years on meadows, small grains, iieas, 
lK>tatoe,s and root crops are also reported. 

The value of the Albert plant food salts for pot coltiires, K. Bbehmer 
{GarfenicclU H (IfWS), yo. i7, pp. figs. 9). —^Exiieriments, mainly 

with a number of ornamental plants, are reported in which various combina¬ 
tions of these salts were used in solution and also in solid form. The l>est 
results were as a rule obtained by two applications i)er week of 1 gm. each 
per pot of a solution of mixed salts containing from 0.5 to 12 per cent of phos¬ 
phoric acid, 13 to 15 per cent of nitrogen, and 3.5 to 11 per cent of potash. 

Further experiments with various kinds of nitrate, J. Ssbelien {Jour, 
Landw,, oS yo, }, pp. 293-291; a&s. in CJiem, ZnithL, 1908,1, No, 3, p. 

286; Jour, Cliem, Hoc, [Loado?i], 9i {1908), yo. 3\3, II, p. 61),—Fot experi¬ 
ments with mustard in 1905 having shown that excessive applications of nitrate 
of soda slightly depressed the yield while similar applications of basic lime 
nitrate showed no such injurious effects, pot experiments with still larger 
applications of basic lime nitrate and sodium nitrate, as well as of “ sulphate- 
nitrate,” a mixture of calcium nitrate with ammonium sniphatei were made with 
the same crop grown in sand in liKXi. 

The results show that the yields were five times as great vrith the basic lime 
nitrate and the sulphate-nitrate mixture as with sodium nitrate. 

In similar experiments with oats grown in sand and soil of good quality the 
basic lime nitrate and sodium nitrate gave equally good results. 

It is stated that the oldect of mixing calcium nitrate with ammonium sul¬ 
phate is to avoid diflBiculty in the use of the nitrate due to its deliquescence. 
The mixing of the two substances results in a recombination producing am¬ 
monium nitrate and gypsum. 

Should lime nitrogeu be applied at the time of seeding and can it be used 
as a top dressing in spring? A. STtn'zsE (Deuf, Landw. Prrsse, 35 {1908), 
Kn, 7, p, doL—The author criticises adversely the method used by Miintz and 
Nottin (E. S. lEL, 19, pw 320) in experiments with lime nitrogen from which 
they concluded that the fcermination of seeds is not interfered with by applica¬ 
tions of not more than SO lbs. of calcium cyanamid per acre, and that top-dress¬ 
ing at this rate will give good results. The opinion is expressed that the more 
carefully controlled investigations of others show that injurious results are 
very likely to follow the use of calcium cyanamid in the manner indicated. 

Citrio-acid-solable phosphoric acid in pho^hatic slags, H. de Molinabi 
and O. Ligot (BuI. Agr, 23 {1907), ^o. 12, pp, 911-918, figs, 5>.— 

The authors reiK>rt here a <*ontinuation during 1907 of jiot experiments with 
oats, barley, and sx>ring wheat grown on loam and sandy soils to test the fer¬ 
tilizing efficiency of the phosphoric acid, insoluble in 2 per cent citric acid, of 
various samjdes of pht>sphatic slag. The results obtained confirm those of sim¬ 
ilar exiJeriments in lOOi and 1900 (E. S. B., 17, p. 953; 18, p. 1113) in jdiowing 
a decidedly lower fertiliziug efficiency for the pho^horic acid insoluble in 2 
Xier cent citric acid in case of the three crops. The authors conclude^ therefore, 
that the cont^t of phosphoric acid soluble in Wagner's reagent Is a better 
basis fbr purchase of fidags than the content of total phosphoric acid. 

Ckunparative tests of Thomas slag and agricultural phosphate^ KxmsxBS 
{Mitt, Bent, Landw, QeseU., 22 {1907), No, 39, p, 482),—A continuation of 
previous experlm^ts (E. S. B., 17, p. 640) Is briefly reported, in which it was 
found as In previous years that Thomas slag gave higher yields tht in the agri¬ 
cultural phosphate. 
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On the fertUizing value of salts of manganese, L. (Irandeac i^Jour, Sgr, 
n» A »>*. pg» fihUm in Rci\ Ocn, A.gion; /t. sct\^ 

3 {1908Xo. *. in*, \iK J//).—Attention is called especially in this article to 
exi)erinie]its l»y \oii E'eilitzen on moor skills at Flahnlt, near Joiikoping, Sweden 
(E. S. It., r.», i». The author concludes from his review of this work, 

as well as that *»f other investigators, that while interesting results have been 
obtaiiiwl with manganese saJts. particularly the sulphate, these results are not 
of sufficient imiHirrance to waiTant the regular use of such materials as fer¬ 
tilizers. 

The American fertilizer handbook: (Philadelphia, 1908, pp. figs* 3 ).— 
This contains articles on National Fertilizer Association, census of the fer¬ 
tilizer industry, the i»hosphate movement, ISKX^-T, points for fertilizer salesmen, 
sulphuric acid catalytic processes, German potassium deposits, American sul¬ 
phur mines, a study of soils, the “filler” in fertilizers, station analyses of fer¬ 
tilizers, explanations of market quotations, fertilizer materials, Peruvian and 
other guanos, fish and tiish scrap fertilizers, the value of fertilizer, our large 
rural jiopulatiou, sulphuric acid tables, practical superphosphate manufacture, 
soluble and inscduble phosphates, the phosphate industry, commercial nitrogen. 
Chilean nitrate, abattoir by-products, ammonium sulphate, cotton-seed meal, and 
other sources of nitrogen, as well as fertilizer manufacturers, allied fertilizer 
trades, and cotton-seed oil meal directories. 

Fertilizer materials market {Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, {1908), No. 7, 
pU ?, pp. 1.—^This is a review of trade in fertilizers during 1907 in the New 

York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Charleston markets. 

Nitrate of soda in 1907, Maizieres {Engrain. 23 (1908), No. 2, pp. 36-^8). — 
Statistics of produ<*tiou and consumption of nitrate of soda for many years past 
are given. The total production in 1007 is stated to have been 1,(106,000 metric 
tons. Of this amount Euroi>e consumed 1,274,000 tons, America 345,0(M) tons. 
A comparison with statistics for previous years shows that the European 
consumption increased 33,000 tons in 1907, while that of America decreased 
about 10,000 tons. 

Nitrate of soda {Chem. Trade Jour., 42 (1908), No. 1078, pp. 48-31 ).—^This 
article gives statistics and discussion of the nitrate of soda industry in 1907, 
It is reported that the world's consumption of nitrate in 1907 was 1,640,800 
tons or only 7,090 tons greater than that of 1900. The organizations and 
combinations controlling the trade and the outlook for 1908 are also discussed. 

Agricultiiral uses of crude ammonia, E. Bouant {8ci. XX. SiMc, 5 (1907), 
No. 6*0, pp. 330-359, fign. 5; ahn. in Set. Amcr. Sup., 65 (1908), No. 1675, p. 95 ).— 
This article summarizes information regarding the manufacture and use of 
this material as an insecticide, weed destroyer, and fertilizer. See also a 
previous note (E. S. B., IS, p. 325). 

The material has l>een prepared for many years in all large French gas 
works by absorbing the nitrogenous compounds in the Laming mixture of slaked 
lime, ferrous sulphate, and saw<luRt It is reported that 13,000 tons of crude 
ammonia are annually iwoduced in Prance and 8,0(X) tons are imported. It is 
utilized in the manufacture of ammonium sulphate, Prussian blue, pure sulphur, 
and a mixture known as precipitated sulphur, which is used by grape growers 
as a remedy for mildew- The greater lart of the material, however, is used 
directly In agriculture as an insecticide a destroyer of weeds, and a fer- 
tUlzer. Its value as a fertilizer has not yet been very definitely determined, 
but it has been shown to be effective as a weed destroyer and insecticide. 

Qu the Inffueuce of plant ccmstitaeiits on the physical and chemical prop¬ 
erties of peat, V. Zahjbb and L. Wilk (ZUchr. Moorkultur u. Torfverwert., 
19(n, pp. 1-109; ZUchr. Landic. Ternuehsic. Osterr., 10 (1907), No. 11, pp. 787- 
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'///; ahs. in VJum. ZtnihU II, So, 9, pp. !00S, I, ^o. .i, pp. J6J, 

2Si; Jour. Chem. lioc. [London^, 94 (1908), Xo, oi3, II, p. 60; Cliem. 4&s., 3 
{1908). Xo. 6\ pp. 878, 879 ),—^TRe importance of a study of tlie botanical origin 
and characteristics of peat dei)OSits as an aid in understanding their chemical 
and physical properties is emphasized. The characteristic vegetation from 
which certain Austrian uidand and lowland moors have been derived is described 
and the determining influence of the vegetation on the color, structure, coher¬ 
ence, absorptive power, composition of the organic and inorganic matter, and 
fuel value of the peat is pointed out. 

The Austrian moors are classified as follows with reference to the principal 
forms of peat which they yield which are of value for cultivation, for litter, and 
for fuel; Sphagnum, wool-grass moss, Carex, reed, Hypnum, Scheuchzeria, Erio- 
phorum, wood, raw moor humus, and liver peat. 

The hygroscopicity of undecom])Osed peat is higher than that of decomposed, 
although the latter contains more humus substances which are highly hygro- 
scoi>ic. The absorpthe iK)wer of peat for ammonia depends less upon the bo¬ 
tanical comi)osition than upon the free humi<‘ acids and colloids present. The 
ash content of i)eat is as a nile higher than its botanit^al composition would indi¬ 
cate. This is accounted for by admixture of foreign mineral matter. Of the 
ash constituents of the plants forming peat the easily soluble potash and sodium 
salts have been almost completely leached out. The phosphoric acid has been 
removed to a moderate extent and lime and iron have remained almost entirely 
undissolved. As a jresult peat is often very rich in these constituents. Scheiich- 
zeria peat is esi>ecially rich in phosi»horie acid, which appears to be combined 
with iron. 

The nitrogen content of i>eat depends primarily upon the nitrogen content of 
the plants from which it has been formed and secondarily uixm chemionl 
processes resulting in absorption of ammonia and uiK>n the accumulation of 
chitin remains of insects, etc. Only very resistant forms of nitrogen accumulate 
in x>eat. 

S^phagnum moss and undecomposed sphagnum peat has a very strong acid 
reaction due to free organic acids. This explains in part the high absorptive 
ix>wer of these substances for ammonia. 

The heating value of the different peats was found to vary widely (more than 
25 per cent) and no close relation was observed between the fuel value and the 
ash content of the water-free substance. 

The nitrification of peat in artificial niter beds, F. Desfbez (Bettewe, 
Xo. as, pp. 10~1S), —^A method of constructing a iieat niter bed de¬ 
mised and successfully operated for several years by E. Bazin, a sugar manu¬ 
facturer Laoiu is described. The bed is constructed and operated upon es¬ 
sentially the same principles as those recently described by Miintz and I^aiue 
{ E. 8. R.. IS, pp. 823, 430). It is stated that when nitrification in these beds is 
in active operation they produce from 350 to 4(X) gm. per cubic meter of peat 
e\ery 24 hours. 

Report on trials of machinery used in the peat industry, 1906 (Ideddel. K, 
Landthr. Htyr. [^iredcn], 19(11, Xo. 3 (i27), pp, 79, fign. 3fl)^The methods and 
HPimratus used are described and results of trials of various kinds of machinery 
at the testing station of the Royal Agricultural Department at UtfOrd, Sweden, 
nre reported. 

The utilization of atmospheric nitrogen in its economic and social i^fiations, 
I* B. Giovanni (Rir. laternaz. HeL ^ (1907), Xo. 172, pp. The 

imiiortance of devising commercial means of utilizing the nitrogen of the air 
indeffendently of leguminous plants as security against a portage of the 
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nitrogen supply and a consequent bread famine is briefly discussed in this 
article. 

The high-tension arc and the fixation of nitrogen, G. Bbion {PJiys. ZtBChr,^ 
8 (1907), No. 2U Pi). 792-^799, figs. 12; ahn. in 8vL Ahs.. Sect. A—Phys., 11 
(1908), A'o. 121, p. 69). —^The author discusses the characteristics of the high- 
tension arc and the electrochemical relations. He also describes the arrange¬ 
ment which he employed and the results obtained in his studies on this subject. 
He obtained the same yield per kilowatt for direct and for alternating currents, 
thus practically confirming Birkeland*s figures. 

Experimental investigations on the high-tension arc, G. Bbion (Ztachr. 
Elektroehem., 13 (1907), No. }8, pp. 761-786, figs. 26; ahs. in 8ci. Ahs., Sect. 
A—PJiya., 11 (1908), So. 121, p. 69).—This is a full account of experiments 
partly reported in the article noted above. 

The mannfactore of caldlnm cyanamid, J. B.‘C. Kebbhaw (OJiem. Trade 
Jour., i2 (1908), No. 1078, pp. 67-6$, figs. 4 ).—^The Prank and Caro process 
and its modifications are described as well as the progress made in Europe in 
the commercial application of the process. The probable cost of nitrogen in 
the product by this process is discussed and suggestions are made regai*ding 
the use of the lime nitrogen as a fertilizer. A list is also given of the principal 
English patents covering the process. It is stated that a factory located at 
Odde in Norway will during 1908 manufacture a product which will be put 
on sale In flngland at about $2.40 per ton chetiper than ammonium sulphate 
of the same nitrogen content. The present English market price of sulphate of 
ammonia is about $r»S.40 per ton. 

The action of sulphuric acid on calcium cyanamid, T. Jona (Gaz. Chim. 
mu 87 (1907), 11, No. 6 , pp. 5o8-S62; aOs. in Jour. 8oc. Ckem. Indus., 27 
(1908), No. o, p. 22i). —^The author concludes from the investigations briefly 
reported In this article that under the conditions obtaining in his experiments 
the action of sulphuric acid on calcium cyanamid results in the formation of 
dicyanodiamidin sulphate corresponding to the formula (CjH«ON 4 ) 3 . HsSOi. 
2H^. Further investigations to determine whether this material can be 
economically produced on a commercial scale are in progress. 

Other uses for lime, A. Pardy CXatal Agr. Jour, and 21in. Bec„ 10 (1907), 
11. pp. 7369-1372).—This article briefly discusses the use of lime in the 
preparation of citrate of lime, calcium cyanamid, and calcium nitrate with a 
view to the possible introduction of the manufacture of these products into 
Natal. 

The Cterman pota^ industry, K. KuBiEascHET (Die DeutseJie Kaliindusfric. 
ffalle, 1907. pp. r///+722. figs. 8; rcr. in Ztschr. Landw. Tersuchsw. Osterr., 
10 (1907), No. 7, p. 6(8). —^This is the third volume of Wohlgemuth's mono¬ 
graphs on chemical-technical methods of manufacture. The mineral salts oc¬ 
curring in the potash dei)os!ts are described as well as the processes, products, 
and by-products of manufacture of these salts. 

The manufacture of potash in North Caucasus (rye/»t)zi7t Finansov, 2$ 
(1907), No. }$. piA /3$. 135; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 32 ilOOH). No. 1. Repert., p. S: 
Rew Set. (Paris], 5. ser., 9 (1908), No. 4, p. 117). —^The preparation of potash 
as a by-product of sunflower culture in this region is described. The iK>ta^ is 
prepared by lixiviation of ashes of the stalks, steams, leaves, etc., of the sun¬ 
flower, evaporation of the solution, and ailcination of the residue^ the methods 
employed being very primitive. 

It is stated that 24 factories in Caucasia produced about 12,600 to 16,200 tons 
of potash in 1907, valued at $1,136,000. About mie-fourth of the product is 
used in Russia, and the rest is shipped to foreign countries, some being ex¬ 
ported to this country. A very pure product is prepared containing 00 i)er cent 
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of i»ota^M»im <MrlM»u*itt; nn<l no Tin* iin*<liuin ainl better clashes «f muN 

pnwlure from to lbs. of stalks, stems, etc., jter acre, <*oiitalnin;; an 

a\erajjre of to 4 |)er cent of asbes. One acre of sunflowers, therefore, produces 
about UK) 1!)'^. of ashes and 4<» to 53 lbs. of potash. The crude ashes bring from 
0.5 to 0.S ets, i»er i>ound. 

Phosphate beds [of South. Carolina], E. Slo \:!7 {Handbook of Hovth Caro- 
Una, Volinnhia: i<fate Drpt, Agr,^ Com, and 1901, pp, 123-121), —De¬ 

posits of this material in the State are briefl.\ described. 

The pho^hate minerals from Elder Bock, D. Mauson and W. T. Cooke 
{Trans. Roy, t^oc, Ho, Ausf,, 3t {1907 pp, 63-70, fig, 1), —^The investigations on 
this subject are summarized as follows: 

**(1) Elder Hock is a prominent, abrupt mass, standing In a level plain in 
the arid northern districts of South Australia. 

*•(2) A hard yellow phosphate encrusting the top of the rock is the remnant 
and more insoluble i»art of a larger deiH»sit of guano, chiefly bird-deri\ ed. 

“(3) The soluble salts of the guano ha%e, to some extent, «dturated the rock 
for a depth below: in a favorable spot this impregnation has been effective for 
at least 43 feet in the 'vertical. These compounds are chiefly nitrates of 
ammonhi, with seme fixed alkali and phosphate. The more soluble comiwunds 
have percolated to greater dei)tbs. 

“(4) The hard yellow phosi»hate on top of the rock is a mixture of the 
minerals, chiefly iron and aluminum phosphates, and has no definite composi¬ 
tion; it is, however, here referred to as paratooite. Two widely divergent 
types are described, the commoner near to evansite, and a scarcer globular 
phoi^ihate related to berannite. 

^(5) Paratooite probably has a wide distribution, as small scattered occur¬ 
rences in the arid northern parts of ^nth Australia. 

*‘{Ro far as we are aware;, no similar phosphate has ever previously been 
described from Australia.’’ 

Phosphatic slags, P. Mabsais (Her. Vif., 29 {1908)^ Ho, 733, pp, 9-12), —^In¬ 
formation regarding the mauufhcture, composition, and use as a fertilizer of 
different kinds of phosphatic slags is summarized in this article: Attention is 
called to the heneficbtl results obtained from large applications of slag in the 
Hbine vineyards and it is pointed out that the increasing demand and rising 
price of the material raises the question of replacing slag by mixtures of super¬ 
phosphate and mineral phosphates. 

Phosphatic fertilizers, G. Fasoli (/ndaa. Chim,, 7 {1907), pp, 327, S28; abn, 
in Chun, ZentbL, 1908,1, Ho, i, p, i2t), —^The preparation of sui)eri>hosphates is 
briefly described and the following are gi'ien as the best conditions for this 
purpose: Sulphuric acid of between 50 and OS'* Baume and a temperature 
not to exceed llO** 0. The fertilizer i^ould ne\er be mixed with gypsum, 
since the latter reduc*es the solubility of the sui)eri»ho^»hate on standing. 

On the reversion of phosphoric acid in superphosphates, K, Hbbbst (Oaferr. 
Vngar, Xtuchr, Zurkerintlun, u, Landic,, 36 {1907\, pp, ubH, in Ch<nt, 

ZentbL, 1908,1, Ho, 3, p, 283),—The author gi\es a brief summary of previous 
investigation on the reversion of pbospherie acid. He attributes such reversion 
in superphosphates to the action of iron salts, particularly ferrous and ferric 
sulifiiates, which are formed in the process of treating natural pho^hates with 
sulphuric acid in the manufacture of superphosphate. The calcium and mag¬ 
nesium salts present in suiverphosiJhates are practically without effect in this 
respect. It is explained that by the action of ferrous and ferric salts on 
monocalcium and uKHioaluminum phosphates insoluble ferric phosphate 
(PePO^-fxHaOl Is formed. In the presence of free sulphuric acid a double 
farric^ilnmlnie phosphate (AlsCh.FeA(P 3 (>»)a+B^> is formed. The auihor 
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t‘iiipliasizos lli<* iiiiitortaiico iii tlie iiiunnfacturo of superi^liosplitttos of avoiding 
ns far as iiossiblo the formation of ferrous and ferric sails or of rendering them 
harmless. 

The world's production of phosphates in 1907, MAizifiRKS {Engrais, ^3 
-Ao. 7, vv. —The worUVs prcHluction during 1907 is placed at 

^,347.107 metric tons as against 4.092.243 tons in 1900. Of this amount the 
Ignited States furnished l,i)17,(KM> tons in 1907 as against 2,002,900 in 1000. 

[South Carolina] marl, E. SLOtx { Handbook of Isioufh CaroUna. Columbia: 

Dt liL Ufi\, ('om, and ImmUh. AW, pp. 12L122). — S. brief account is given 
of deposits of this material in the State. 

Commercial fertilizers, W. J. Joxes, Jr., O. C. Haworth, and E. G. Proulx 
(Indiana Eia. BuL J2o, pp. 63-130, map 1). —^This bulletin gives results of 
analyses of 793 samples of fertilizers inspected during 1007 with full text of 
the Tmliana fertilizer law and notes on its enforcement, estimated sales of differ¬ 
ent <4asses of fertilizers in the State, and a review of results of insi)ection for 
the six years 1992 to lt)07. It is estimated that 100,791 tons of fertilizer, valued 
at J^2,341M2, was s<»id in Indiana in 1JM17. 

Commercial fertilizers, J. 1^. llirxs, and C. II. Jones (Vennont Bin. BuL iJ4» 
pp. 33-ol). —This is the first rei)ort on fertilizer inspection for the season of 
190S and contains analyses (»f (*>9 brands of fertilizers. 

AGEICXJLTUEAl BOTANY. 

The occurrence of rennet in the Bapaveracese, C. Gerber (BuL Noc. Bot. 
J'ranvr, 3) pp, VlI-XVl). —The author describes the occniTence of ren¬ 

net or a similar substance that coagulates milk in a number of si>ecies of plants 
belonging to the poppy family, and gives the results of exi»erimeuts with the 
juices of a uiiiuber of these plants in the coaguhition of milk. 

The properties of rennet are found quite marked in Chelidonium majua and 
MeconopitiH rnmbrica, while they are less pronounced in Paparrr rhwas, Rmneria 
hphrlda, Hgpccoum pendulum, Qlaudum luteum, and G. eorniculatum. In study¬ 
ing these rennet-like substances, the author finds that they fall into two classes, 
which may l>e distinguished as the type occurring in the genus Papaver and the 
type represented in Glaucium. 

The presence of a nitrate-reducing enzym in green plants, Annie A. Irving 
and Rita Hankinson (Bfo-C/icm. Joan, 3 (lOOS), Ko, 1-2, pp. 87-06).—The 
question as to the form in which nitn>gen is most easily assimilated by the 
green idaut has long been under discussion, and various conflicting views have 
lieen given regarding it. There apijear but few statements in the literature of 
plant physiologj’ suggesting the presence of a njjrate-reducing enzym, but the 
authors’ investigations seem to show that a general distribution of sw*h an 
enzym is to 1 h» exi»ected if nitrates are utilized in the formation of proteids. 
The present i«ii»er is the out<*ome of work carried on upon this hy]x>thesis. 

Exi>eriments were cnniduetal with a number of water plants, as these offered 
greater facilities for collecting and examining gases than others. The results 
obtained were checked up l>y applicaGon to mher plants. 

The theory of the presence of an enzym caimble of reducing nitrates in green 
plants seems to be established, and the antiwws reiwrt the extraction of such 
an enzym from grass. Later the same enzj’ui was found present in a number 
of other idants, incliullug various grasses, iris, Viria faha, etc. In the case of 
the siiecies of Vieia the enzym was found in all i»arts of the plant, but the reac¬ 
tion was stnwager In starting and slower in progress in the case of the roots 
when placeil In the nitrate and asiiaraglu s(»!utIon. 
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Sii f.ir as tb<*ir go, the anthors 4*I,iiiu that there N no rea-on to 

(hmht the general fli'^tribiiti«»n 4»t Mieh an eiiz.Mn in grmj 1 * 1 * 111 ^'.. Tn the inn'iiiai 
pl.nit the only coinlitioiiN neeessiry for nitrsite rtnltK lion mm*ui to he ilie pn^seiu 4* 
of the enz^in hi **i4‘n»s ainl lea^es ami a Miitahle • arliohjdrate. 

The latter eoiulitiim Miggests the gre<*n h*af as tin 4*enter 4»f re4lm*tii»n, an4l 
this agriM's with the distrihntion f*f nitrates in the plant. 

The role played by proteins and the decomposition products of albumi¬ 
noids in fermentation, Ehriich (JL/wtr, Bntrer, )1 Vo>. i, pp. BK li; 

?, pp, 67-0*}>•—^This is a iiaper, read hy the author heftire a brewing a«M»eia- 
ti4*n at a meeting in Berlin, in whw*h he deM*ril>es the r4'»le playtMl !>y albnmi- 
n4ntls in the i)riK*ess of fermenlatiou. lie calls «ittenti4»ii to a newly 4lis4'4nere4l 
proiK^rly of jiroteids in theT lielnnh^r during fernientathni and tt) a new iva**- 
tiou of yeast cells. This sitliject is at present belje\ed to be ot thtMiretical 
interest inily, l»ut will nndoubtetlly prote of C4*nsiderable application. 

“Up t<» the present time it has been generally acceptetl that only carlwihy- 
drsites, maltose, etc., are callable of undergoing alcohtilic fermentation thmiigh 
the agency of the yeast It has now be^ found, howe\er, that in every fermen¬ 
tation of sugar by living yeast cells the albuminoids in their last stage of 
deconiiiositiun—e., in the form of amino acids—suffer decomiiositioii, inas¬ 
much as they are decomposed not only into carbonic acid and othei*s, but also 
mainly into alcohol, besides some aldehyde and acids of \arions form, so that 
we may now justly speak of an alcoholic fermentation of albumen. This 
hitherto unknown protein fermentation is not limited to the idtrogenoiw sub¬ 
stances of the wort, but e%teudH to the yeiist albumen also; it is brought ab<nit 
by a iieeuliar breaking down and building up of the alliumen of the }i\ing cell 
and leads to the formation of a number <»f noimltrogenous substances, rp to 
the present these substances had erroneously lieeu regarded as by-pr(MlU(*ts of 
the fermentation of sugar.” 

A study of the r51e and fuuctiou of miueral salts in the life of the plant, 
K. T. Delea?to </«*/. BcU Vniv, Oenive [Pub.], 7. sen, JVOl, Xo, p, p/i. ahtt, 
in Bot CenthLn 107 (1908)^ Xo. i, p, -})•—^According to the author, there is a 
double movement of mineral material during the life of the plant, one from the 
soli to the plant and the other from the plant tfi the soil. These movements 
are termed by him positive and negative migrations. Concerning the latter 
there appears to be Imt little'information, and it is with this that the author 
has carried on investigations. 

He found under certain conditions that plants could return to the soil min¬ 
eral matter equal to HO jier cent of the plant's weight. While the nitrogen 
content of the plant remains fairly constant after once attaining a maximum, 
and the carbohydrotes increase and are stored up, the mineral nmtter gradually 
diminishes until the death of the plant. The cause tif this negative migration 
Is said to !>e due to the fact that the mineral matter is not truly assiniilatetl 
by the plant but is held by the plasma of the cells throngli its semiiienneability. 
When the vitality of the cell becomes reduced or the cells are dead the plasma 
becomes permeable and the mineral matter escaiies by simple diffusion. 

The experiments ui)on which the author’s conclusions were based were con¬ 
ducted with oats fertilized in various way& He found with these plants that 
the water content began to diminish after the forty-third day and at the same 
time the mineral matter began to decrease. In this way the com|K)6ition of the 
plant juices remained practically consbmt. 

possible idle of light in relation to a]^ine plants^ C. H. Shaw (Ada 
in Setenee, n. ser., 27 No, €87, p. The author reports that xeadingq 

of the actinometer and the black bulb thermometer in vacuo in the region about 
the Selkirk Mountains seem to prove that light at high altitudes is ccmslderahly 
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more intense than on adjacent lowlands, and that the difference is chie^y in 
the refrangible end of the siiectrimi. 

Cultures of plants were made by the writer, and when additional blue-violet 
light was allowed to fall on the plants strewing in ordinary daylight the plants 
exhibitesl a distinct rcsi)ouse. The »eates were more hairj' and the intemodes 
shorter than in the control series. 

It is believed probable that the character of the light at high altitudes may 
ha\e a moriihos^netie value sliffering materially from that at low altitudes. 

The carbon assimilation of Penidllinm, H. Hasselbbing (Bot Ortcr., 45 
Yo. /tiK lu order to sndn some knowletlgt* ot the complex 

problems of the assimilation of s(»me the simpler carbon comi)onnd.s, the 
author underti»ok a series of exi>eriments to study the effect of a number of 
related comiHtunds on the gn»wth of mold fungi. P. ghnwHm was selected on 
account of its omnivorous habits. To the inorganic medium in which it was 
cultivated, alcohol, potassium ethyl sulphate, ethyl nitrate, ethyl acetate, potas¬ 
sium acetate, and acetic acid were added. The cultures were all made in 
Erleimeyer dasks of 200 cc. capacity, and the growth in the different media 
determined. 

It was found that alcohol, acetic acid, and the substances from which* the 
acetic acid radicle is readily derived are assimilated by P. gXauenm. In the 
cjise of alcohol the addition of mineral acids stimulates growth, but nitric acid 
prcxluees gretiter stimulation than hydrochloric. The esters of alcohol with 
mineral acids were found valneless as sonrees of carlmu, and their lack of nutri¬ 
tive value was not due to any toxic proi)erties. In general the substances which 
IMis.sess the givater foo<l value are those which are most readily oxidized. 

A number of interesting observations incidental to the experiments are re¬ 
ported. Among them, it is shown that, contrary to the current belief that sub¬ 
stances which permit vigorous growth of mycella are not suitable for the 
germination of spores, alcohol was not only very hnvorable for growth, hut 
permitted an abundant germination of spores. It was farther noted that in none 
of the cultures containing alcohol was there any production of spores by the 
fungus. 

.Uiolher fact brought out was the great individual difference of resistance of 
spores to deleteiions agents. -In the lower concentration of all substances 
favorable for growth, practically all spores germinated, forming a dense mat¬ 
like growth over the surface of the culture fluid. When, with increase of con¬ 
centration, the substance becomes deletezions, germination and growth are not 
stopiMBd abruptly, but the number of colonies becomes fewer and fewer until the 
flnal concentration is reached, where germination of even the most resistant 
s^res is inhibited. In most cases, where only a few colonies were formed, 
these grew with unusual vigor, so that the total weight of the culture was oftai 
as great as that of cultures of lower concentrations.*' 

Assimilation of zinc by Steiigmatocystis nigra, M. 3'avillieb (Compt Rend, 
Aeath Bci, [PonV], t46 (1908), Xo. 7, pp, 565-^57 ),—^The stimulating effect of 
dilute solutions of zinc when added to culture media in which 8 , nigra is grown 
has been r^rted. The author has carried on exjieriments to determine the 
amount of zinc assimilated by this fungus, and he has found that where the 
quantity of the metai does not exceed 1 i>art to 250.000 of the culture media, all 
the zinc is taken up by the fungus. Where a greater amount is added there is 
a proportional diminution in the relative amount of zinc fixed by the fungus. 
It seems that R. nigra is able to assimilate without injury a quantity of zinc 
equal to 1/1100 of its weight. 

Xajuxy to vegetation and animal life by smelter wastes, J. K. Haywood 
(U, 8, Dept Apr., Bur, Chem, But 113, pp, JO, pU, 8 ).— -The results are given of 
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Inye&tigatiuns in rej^ard to the injury to \e^etation and animal life observed by 
tlie antbor in the a iciiiity of certain i^melteiK {larticiilarly one located at Ana¬ 
conda, Mont. From all the work in the vicinity of Anaconda, the author draws 
the foll<»winjr couclushms: 

‘•(1) The forests around the smelter appear from actual chemical analysis to 
be injured for at least 10 miles north of the smelter, 0 miles south of the smelter, 
and 13 miles west of the smelter, 

“(2> This injury to forests by sulphur dioxid undoubtedly extends to a dis¬ 
tance of lo to 20 miles north of the smelter, S miles south of the smelter, 15 
mjles w'est of the smelter,^ and perhaiis even farther in certain localities, al¬ 
though not proved by chemical amilysis. 

The juniiiers are very resistant to smelter fumes and are able to grow 
close to the smelter; the red firs are susceptible to the fumes and are badly 
damaged at distances of about 15 miles or iierhaps even farther; the lodgeiiole 
pines are intermediate between the other two si>ecies of trees, but >diow damage 
for at least 10 miles. 

“(4> Large quantities of arsenic are discharged from the smelter on the sur¬ 
rounding country, this i)oison being foimd in forage crops in large enough 
quantities to iwisoii cattle. 

*‘(5) The waste from the reduction plant discharged into the Deer Lodge 
Hiver renders it unfit for irrigation purposes. 

“(0) The land irrigated by the Deer Lodge River, containing the waste from 
the reduction plant, is greatly injured by the copi»er present in the irrigation 
water. 

•‘(71 The soils irrigated by the Deer Lodge River which were studied by the 
writer do not c<mtain enough alkali salts to be injurious to ordinary farm 
crops,” 

The methods of analysis are described at length, 

FIELD CBOPS. 

Studies on the improvement of sand, marsh, and h^vy clay soils, A. R. 
Whitsozt, R. R. Mabshall, and £. J. Delwichb (Wiacomtin Hita, Rpt, 1907^ pp* 
fiffit, 4)-—^Experiments begun in previous years (E. S. R,, 18, p. 1081) 
for the purpose of improving certain typical sand, marsh, and heavy clay soils 
of the State by different systems of cropi^ ng and manurii^t were continued In 
1H07 and the details of the experiments are reported in this article 

Fertilizer experiments with potatoes on sandy soils at Sparta resulted in the 
heaviest yield from the plat receiving 80,000 Ibe of barnyard manure per aere^ 
the yield consisting of 90.S3 bn, of large and 16,33 bn. of small potatoes i>er 
acre The plat treated with 50,000 Ihe of peat, 100 lb& of potassium sulphate, 
and 200 lbs. of phosi)hate stood second with a yield of 55.66 bn. of large and 
12,33 bn. of small potatoes per acre. The results in general indicate that the 
most serious need of the land is nitrc^n and that very little benefit Is to he 
derived from the use of commercial fertilizers. 

Crimson clover made a fair growth on manured land and developed nodnlesi. 
Alfalfa made a very poor growth, developed no nodules, and showed pracileally 
no benefit fh>m fertilizmrs. Alsike clover made a fair growth on the manured 
soil and a very poor growth on other portions of the Oofwpeas developed 

nodules quite generally and made a good growth. 

At Iron River the largest yield of oat hay on sandy soil was 132^ Iba, o»b- 
tained on the plat receiving 20,00(> lha of manure. *lhe plat receiving peat, rode 
fihosphate. and potassium sulphate and the one treated with ground limestone 
and sodium nitrate ranked next in yield. These results also plainly show the 
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need of nitrogen in tlie wul. Where iieas and oats were jrrown for hay the 
barnyard manure plat produml lbs. at hay per acre and the sodium 

iiitRito and ttrianvl limestone plat lbs. The largest yield in iwtato triiils 
lit this farm tsas swiirnl on the plat ti'eated with barnyard manure, folb>\ved 
hy the plat retching add phosphate, i>olash, and ground limestone, (rroiind 
limestone st***ms t(» hate ]>eeii beneficial but not to the same extent as Ihe 
nitrogenous sub'^taiict^s supplied. Hairy vetch sown in the summer of 10(K> 
produced an excellent stand, and the following season the yield of hay was 
estimated at 1.’ tons i»er acre. 

On marsh soil at Marinette barley gave a slightly better yield on the plat 
receiving 3b,(KMi lbs. of barnyard manure per acre, but the use of 300 lbs. of 
acid phosphate and 2,000 lbs. of wood ashes gave nearly as large a yield, and** 
this is regarded as indicating that for barley the chief neeil of this soil is for 
the mineral elements iihosphoric acid and potash. Barnyard manure was the 
most effective fertilizer for imtatoes. The use of 10,000 lbs. iier acre produced 
an increase of r»o bu., of 20.000 lbs. an increase of nearly 100 bu., and an applica¬ 
tion of SKMKHl Uis. an increase of 130 bu. per acre. At 30 cts. ijer bushel this 
indicates a value on such land of $3 per load for good barnyard manure. The 
exiieriments with {Kdatoes indicate in general that the crop is well adapted to 
this soil when well drained, and that manure where available is probably the 
liest fertilizer but that w<kk1 ashes at>pliea at the rate of about 1 ton per acre 
tiigether with 300 Ihs. of acid phosphate per acre, or oO to 73 lbs. of sulphate of 
potash with 400 lbs. of acid phosphate, can be substituted for the manure. 

At Phlllijis. where barley, timothy, and alsike clover were grown, the re¬ 
sults seemed to sht>w that there is some other difficulty than the lack of avail¬ 
able mineral elements or acidity in the soil. It is believed possible that the 
infertility Is due to a slow rate of nitrification, although it is not understood 
why wood ashes should have a much more marked effect than lime when sup¬ 
plemented with Imth potash and phosphate on this soil. 

At Superior the tile-drained laud averaged 20.2 bu. of barley, 12,936 lbs, 
of sugar l)eets, 171 bu. of potatoes, and 12,820 lbs. of com per acre, as com¬ 
pared with 11 bu. of barley, 11,367 lbs. of sugar beets, 170 bu. of potatoes, and 
7,802 lbs. of com per acre on untiled land. This was a dry season and the 
effect of drainage for this reason was less marked. There was little difference 
in the crop of com whether barnyard manure was plowed under or given as 
a toiKlressing, while in the case of potatoes there was a greater difference, 
the top-dressed plat yielding at the rate of 161.3 bu. jier acm as compiired with 
ISO.1 bu. on the i»lat on which the numure was plowed under. 

At Ashland there was a differen<*e of 11.0 bu. of barley, 11.42 bu. of oats, 
1J}3 tons of com, and 3.S7 tons of sugar beets i)er acre in favor of tiled 
as com|uired with untiled land. Fertilizer exiterimeuts with these same crops 
indicate the lack of nitrogen in available form, and it is believed that the grow¬ 
ing of clover or some other leguminous crop is necessary to make the soil 
fertile. 

The relation of orchard cover crops to soil moisture and soil freezing, R J. 
Delwiche and J. O. Moobe (iriwcmiabi Sta. JKpf. 1907, pp. Obseiv 

vations and determinations t»n a number of different cover crops are reported* 
The relative rank of the different crops as to ease in getting a catch, obtain¬ 
ing an early cover, resistance to drought, frost, shade, and attacks of fungi, 
immunity fn»m insect attacks, ability to withstand tramping, efficiency in low¬ 
ering the moisture content in late summer and early fall, soil moisture-holding 
capacity, and snow-holding efficiency is recorded. 

Oats, raite, rye, and millet were most readily started, cowpeas were the 
first to form a cover and also ranked first in drought resistance, field peas stood 
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sliatlp best, s(»y sliowwl tlir t^rt^uie^t rt*hislau<‘p to fniif?ns diveases and 

OMWiioa^ to i!i*^ert oiieiuii^. hairy ^otrh m*mk 1 Traiii]an!i ho'^t, r>o wav tlio UirduM 
turnips wore most t^fl’eetivi* in loworiiiJC tl«^ nioisliiro r<»ntont of tho '•oil 
in Iat(‘ Miuiuior and oarly fall, «*riiiisi»« rloior showtMl the trreatest elfieieiiey in 
lioldiTiiT soil moisture, and Canada i«^s In lioldiinr snow*. Xo ehoiee is made 
as t«> ]»ro1tM*tion airaiiist deep freeziiii; of the srronnd. It is stated that a <ttver 
iToii decreases the depth of fre£*ziu}t hy sit least inie-liiilf. Moisture detenuma- 
Tioiis made in the spriiij? showed tliat the averai'e nvdstnre content of the 
i'overed itroiind was eonsiderahly more than that of the hare ijronnd. 

The improvement of mountain meadows, J. S. Ootiox I T. Dcjtf, 
littr. Plant Induft. Buh 127, pp, UK pls\ }).—^The results reiKiited in this hiillethi 
show that monntiiiu meadows nisiy he itreatly improved hy reseiMliuf? with tame 
in*asses, sind that for this purpose timothy and redtop are best. It is stated that 
the intriKlnction of tinuahy into a devasted monuiain niesidow* will increase its 
acre-carryiin; eaiiaoity for a l,:iU(»-iK«iiid steer at least 1 month and ordinarily 
mouths. The c<»sl of intnuluciin? timothy is given at Jlo cts. per acre, and the 
value of the pasturage is estimated at 25 cts. a mouth for each head of stock. 
Itedtop is valued mainly in reseeding idaces too wet for timothy. A mixture 
of the two is considered valuable because timothy gives returns quickly, while 
redtop is more permanent. These grasses should be sowm in the late autumn 
in order to save the expense of harrowing. 

The eiisl of intniducing brome grass, tall fescue, and orchard grass, which 
have proved well adapted to mountain im*ado\vs, is t<wi great f<ir their extensive 
nse. Mountain lironie grass readily re-covers the gravelly hillside areas de¬ 
nuded hy over-grazing, hut other grasses are preferrinl hy the stock. In intro¬ 
ducing large-seeded grasses, like hroiue grass, mountain brome grass, etc., har- 
I'owing is almost necessaiy. Plowing is ordinarily impracticable and some¬ 
times iHisitlvely iujurhms. Prainage, imrtial irrigation, and the filling in of 
old w'ushonts are sometimes aids to meadow improvement. 

Building up a run-down cotton plantation, D. A. Bbodie (T. Dept Apr,, 
Fanuent" BnU 326, pp. 22, figs, P ),—An acctnint is given of the progress made 
in 3 years in changing a run-down cotton plantation in Arkansas into a profit¬ 
able slock and hay farm. In 10U5 this farm produced one-fourth of a bale of 
cotton and 15 bn, of corn per acre; in after a crop of (‘owi^eas, it produced 
one-half of a bale of cotton and 37i bn. of com i)er acre, and in 11107, after a 
crop of cowi>«iS it i»r<Klnced one-half of a bale of cotton and 31 bn. of com 
lier acre. After cowiieas and 300 lbs. of commercial fertilizer it produced 
nearly three-fourths of a bale of cotton per acre, and after ci>wi)eas and clover 
continuonsly for 2 years 1 bale of cotton to the acre. 

Deep plowing Imd no detrimental effect uinm the yields, and planting cotton 
and com in check rf»ws and cultivating both ways saved seeil and labor and 
did away with chopping and hoeing. Bed clover proved successful in this lati¬ 
tude as a «)il builder and as a hay mid seed crop, but <-owiJens were the most 
im])ortant factor in building ni> the fertility <rf the soil, l^lautlng the cuwi>eas 
In row's 3 ft. 6 in. aiart is rei.*ommended as saving .seed qnd bringing greeter 
returns in yields of seed and hay. 

(’rimson clover, bur clover, and the vetches were successful as winter cover 
crops after inoculation had been thoroughly established, but early planting in 
the autumn was absolutely necessary for the liest results with these winter 
crops. It is stated that on worn-out soils from 2 to 3 years are required to inoc¬ 
ulate the land with the lutqier hne^teria for the different leguminous crops. 

Small fazms in the oom belt, J. A, Wabbsk (C. 8 , DepL Agr,^ Farmers^ Butt 
S23, pp, 23, figs, 3), —^Descriptions are given of two -lO-acre farms and one 2t^ 
acre i^rm in Nebraska, with an account of the methods of crop rotation and 
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cultivation as practiced, and itemized statements of the cost of equipment and 
production of the crops, vrith the financial returns for several years. 

Annual report of the Porto Bico Experiment Station for 1907 [Field 
crops], D. W. Mat (Porto Rico iiSta, Rpt, 1907, pp. 8-12.16,17 ).—A brief outline 
of the work with sugar cane, tobacco, fiber crops, and forage crops is given. 

The station has a number of seedling canes containing from 15 to 19 j^er cent 
of sucrose in the juice, while the average content in the cane now grown on the 
island is about 10 iier cent. These seedling ctines are being distributed over 
the Island. Fertilizer experiments at the station seem to indicate the la<*k of 
nitrogen in the soil, and in tests to determine how best to supply this element by 
Ihe growing of leguminous crops the cowiiea and the soy bean have given the most 
promising results. The cowpea will mature in 70 days and can, therefore, be 
grown between the rows after planting the cane and again after the last plowing. 
Trials are also in progress as to distance of planting in cane production. In 
this work the cjine is planted in lots 5 by 5 ft. up tt> 10 by 10 ft., and also in 
continuous rows. In the first crop the narrow planting gave the heaviest yield. 
The figures for the rattoou crops could not be given as these crops had not been 
harvested. Planting the canes in lines and co\ering entirely with earth has, 
where the changa is not too bad, proved a better practice than sticking canes 
in the ground on end as is the usual custom. Numerous suggestions in the line 
of improved cultural methods are givmi. 

Of the different fiber crops tested sisal seems to be the most promising. 
Abaci! grows well on the island but requires fertile soil, which fact prevents its 
extension, as land suitable for it can be more profitably employed in growing 
other plants. The carludoviea plant, which furnishes the fiber for genuine 
Panama hats, has been introduced with a view to distribution. »Sea Island cot¬ 
ton is grown to some extent, but as a rule planters are hard to interest in cotton 
growing. The cotton caterpillar is a great menace to the crop. 

Guinea and malojillo grass are the main sources of forage. As forage crops 
rich in protein, cowiteas and velvet beans have succeeded best at the station. 
Alfalfa may be grown but is readily choked out by the vigorous native grasses. 

In notes on the fermentation of tobacco by O. Loew, it is pointed out that the 
curing as well as the fermentation of this product is not so carefully conducted 
in Pc»rto Rico as in the United States. It was observed in Mayaguez that the 
temijerature of re-piled bulks reached only 44.5° C., while such bulks in Florida 
have reached 55 to 50° C. To prevent excessive after-fermentation in bulk the 
bales of tobacco in some estaiblishments are now made up in leaves of the royal 
palm instead of the iiorous burlap which admits too much air. It is also men¬ 
tioned that wrapi)er leaves grown under cheese-cloth when held under light 
often show green spots after fomentation. 

Experiments with grain and forage plants, 1907, R. A. Moobe, A. Ii. Stone, 
and E. J. Delwiche (TFwcowi^irt 8 ta. RpU 1907, pp. 386-fOS, figs. 5).— At the 
station 24 varieties of oats, 27 of barley, 4 of winter wheat, *0 of rye, and 1 of 
buckwheat were tested. 

In the test with,oats Joannette, a black variety, ranked first with 35 bu. 
per acre, Kherson second with 33.7 bu., and Sixty Day third with 28 bu. 
Joannette also ranked first In weight iier measured bushel with 30 lbs. 

Oderbruck barley ranked first in the barley experiments with a production 
of 48 bu. per acre. This variety and Manshury have be«i selected and dis¬ 
tributed by the station and constitute at least one-half of the barlgy crop of the 
State. Barley breeding work is carried on and of 10 different strains of 
pedigreed barleys grown at the station this year sufficient seed of each was 
secured to plant 2 acres in 1908. Of 4 varieties of winter whejit Iowa led in 
yield with 28A bu. iier acre, folIowtHl by Minnesota No. (jJI 5 with 26.6 bu.. 
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and Minnesota No. 550 anil Belogllua with 125 bu. Minnesota Xo. 2 rye yieidetl 
42.5 bu. per acre, Minnesota Xo. 1, 41.4 bu., Ivanoff 40.5 bu., Petkua 35.7 bu., 
and Schlansted 32.S bu.. while Olds Mammoth f^iiring produced only 20.7 bu. 
I)er acra Two new varieties bred from Schlansted and Petkus foundation will 
go into the increase plats in llNis. 

The varieties of com under test were Siher King. Golden Glow, 8mut Xose 
flint, and Early Yellow Dent. These \arieties were tested by the ear-to-the- 
ruw method. Thirty-seven ears of Silver King ranged in seed ear production 
from lb Ii>R. to «1 lbs., and in total yield from s:i lbs. 270 lbs. A row of the 
llKKl crop was left standing through the winter to deterinine its vitality. In 
the fall the row %\as thoroughly nmtured before freesing weather and all 
ears tdiowed a uniform germination <»f lOii per <*eiit prior to zero weather. 
After The thermometer laid registered 1h?1ow zer<» the \ lability of the <H>rii im¬ 
mediately dropiied in ail esirs with the exceiition of one, which ga\e a test of 
100 i»er cent throughout the winter. The progeny of this ear, however, did 
not show the vigor of the kiln-dried com nor did it pnkluce any greater number 
of good seed ears. The general e«>m field of is acres planted with tested seed, 
the i)rogeny of high-yielding rows from the seed plat of IIKHJ, gave an average 
yield of bu. of seed corn i>er acre. The approximate cost of production 
per bushel is estimated at 2rij;> ets. 

Oderbruck Imrley tested near the Iron River farm yielded 30 bu. per acre. 
At Ashland and Soiierior this barley yielded 20 bu. i^er acre in an unfavorable 
season. In trials of brewing barleys, many of which were not acclimated, tmly 
low yields were secured, partly l^ecause of the dry season. 

Swedish Select oats gjive 20 bu. per acre at Sui>erior, 121 bu. at Iron River, 
and an average of IS bu. at A^and. The weight iier bushel averaged 3S lbs. 
at Aj^land and Suiierior and 33 lbs. at Iron River. Sixty Day and Tobolsk 
stood first in rust resistance but last in yield. 

The winter wheat varieties grown at Ashland and Iron River suffered from 
wtnter-kiiling and gave low yields. The best showing was made by Beloglina, 
Kharkoff, and Padli. 

Silver King corn at the Iron River farm gave a yield of 121 tons of silage 
com and bu. of ear com per acre, and Early Yellow Dent 10 tons of silage 
and bo. of ear com. The cnira had matured when frost came on September 
25. Several varieties of flint corn tried at Sux)erior and at Ashland did not 
resell Ml maturity. 

A good stand of alfalfa was secured on the Iron River farm by sowing the 
seed in the fall of 1306. In 1007 the field was clipped three times and by 
September 20 the alfhlfti was a foot high, apparently well established, and 
almost of a perfect stand. The field had been inoculated with soil and nodules 
were abundant on the roots of the plants. Soy beans were ripe September 20 
and gave a yield of 12 bu. per acre. Soil inoculation in this case also seemed to 
liave favored the development of the nodules. Thirty-seven strains of medium 
red clover were sown in the spring of 1907 on the Iron River farm, and on the 
whole a fair catch was secured, although dry cold weather affected the stand. At 
Superior alslke clover yielded 5 bu. per acre, and near Ashland S bu. of clean 
seed was secured on a 1-acre tract. 

Cooperative alfalfa work for 1908, O. G. Willxaub and Jm H, G<»s>abd {OMo 
Ota, Cire, Stf, pp. 4).—The plan for cooperative alfklfa work for 1008 is briefly 
described, and cultural notes are given, together with an apjfiicatlon blank, for 
those wishing to cooperate with station. 

Borieir culture in the zmrthenoL Great Plains^ M. A. Cableidn (CT. 8 , Dept 
Apr., Bur, Plant Indue, Ore, 5, pp. i0).—The development of barlegr culture 
hi the rnited States, and In this particular section, is iliscussed and tables are 
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fthowiiisr the <*i»iiii»arativ t* *»f a iimaher of different varieties of l>ar- 

ley at several exi»eriinoiit stations. Xot<*s on tw<»-r<»wed and six-roworl barley, 
variety iiaprovtaiient, Thi‘ inainteiiaaoe of inire s«sm 1, the eulthation and the uses 
of ]»arley are also '^i\«»n. 

Brewing barleys, (\ V. Xoaooun t iri\(^/iist/i sia. Rjn, />;/. — 

Among s varieties of iMMli^reed barleys introdnml from Svalof, Swe<leii, the 
best yields at the station wore secnired from th)tland, which yielded 2S.7 hti., 
followed by Svanhals with a yield of 17.1 bn. i»er acre. Manchuria, a i>edigree<l 
variety from tliielph, yielde<l 2<>.r) bn. per acre in this experiment. Among a 
list of <‘onimon varieties Oderiniick st<NKl first with o2.7 bn.. Golden Qms*n 
s«s*ond with .*>2 Ini.. Siher King third with 2S1.5 bn., and Canadian T^ike Shore 
fouriU with 2b.2 bu. per acre. 

The prickly pear as a farm crop, D. Griffiths (U. fi. Dept Apr., Jinr. PUmt 
Intht*i. But 12}, pp. 27. pJH» 2 ).—^The experiments discussed in this Imlletin were 
conducted in a region having a very unevenly distributed aiiiimil rainfall, 
varying from to 4d.5 in., the average for the past IS years Iveing 2b.4 in. 
The ahstdnte minimum temperature recorded for the locality is 4® F., this 
having occnrrtHl but once in IS years. Of the 10 years ended in 1903 in only 
one was there 7 daj s with a minimum below 22® F. 

It is stated that the plants are best grown from single-joint cuttings planted 
2 ft. ajKirt ill (»-fo4)t rows. On moist and well prepared ground the cuttings 
imiy be distributed 4»n the surface, otherwise they should be placed in a furrow 
and jiartially co\ei*ed. The planting may be done at any time except during 
the hott<*st and driest part of summer. Fn^qiient shallow cultivation is given 

prevent weed growth and exce^ssive baking of tlie s«»il. IMauts set in Febru¬ 
ary can l»e harveste<l at any time of the year after 2b to 24 mouths. 

F^iiigeiug the standing plants has been found most advantageous. It is rec¬ 
ommended that a stump of 2 to 4 joints he left in han^esting the idnnts, and that 
those most vigorous and most free from disease be selected for planting stock. 
In the vicinity of San Antonio, Texas, the Opuntia UMheimevi best meets these 
conditions. 

All experimental plantation which was made cost nearly an acre, but it is 
lielieve<l that this coat may be reduced to $0 or $7. About 20 varieties of spine¬ 
less f«»rms are grown at present, but these are consideretl as i>ractically useless 
under present Texas conditions except for breeding purposes. It is estimatwl 
that the prickly pear under cultivation will produce 22.S toris of roughage per 
acre. Eight times as much growth of iirickly i>ear has been secured under eul- 
tivathm as was obtained without cultivation on ungrazed pastures, and more 
than six times as much nmghagc during the past 2 years from prickly pesir as 
from Fforghnm. 

The injuries iiy the black-spot fungus {Periitporium icrighlU) and the red 
spider iTctranychiia opuntia). to which the prickly i»ear is suliject are de¬ 
scribed, but it is believed that both may be c<mtrolled by selection of stock and 
by meth4Hls of harvesting. The diseased condition known as droiipiug of joints 
is considered as purely climatic. 

The soy bean, C. G. Williams (07iio Bta. Cirv. 78, pp, «).—^This circular, 
giving general directions on the culture of this crop, discusses its use for hay, 
silage, seed, soiling, iiasture, and soil improvement, describes the more im¬ 
portant varieties, and presents brief cultural notes on soils, fertilizers, seeding, 
cultivation, harvesting, and thrashing. 

The effect of soil inoculaticm on the distribution of the fertilizer ingre¬ 
dients in soy beans, P. W. Woll and G. A. Tilson { WUvomtin Bta, Rpt 1907, 
pp. Wiscemsin black soy bmns wei-e gr<»wn on Inoculated and iinin- 

oculated soil, rhemical analyses 4>f the cr4>i»s indicate that inoculation of the 
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wnl was beiieficiai by hUToasiiiix tli«» nitrofSHi (Mnitont of Tbo i»laiir, fbM*n* t'-inj: 
the i»t»r<*entag<* of a^h <‘oiistitnteiits, iiinvasiiit; the iH*r<*oiitiis:o of fertilizer iiitriv- 
(lloiits in the roots, iuereasiin? the protein eoiiteiit •»f the beans, anil ilcM-riMsini; 
their oil i^ontent. The yield in price iier acre of fertilizer iiitrrwlioiiis on treatoil 
and untreated soils, as calculated on the Iwihis of ir» 4*ts. i*er iMiund for nitro- 
iseii and 4 cts. i»er pound for phosphoric acid and potash, shows the value 
of the iiliosphoric acid and imtash in the bejiiis from the treated and nutreateil 
soil to be alMiut the same, but the value of the increase in nitroiren amounted 
to I)er acre. These results indicstte that sinl iniK'uhiiion not only increases 
the yield of lejruminous crops, but alM> improves the feediucf value since the 
increased percentage of nitrogen is nearly all in the form of true proteids. 

[Fertilizer experiments with su^ar beets during the season of 1906], 
F* W. Woix and C. W. Stoddvrt iWhnmHiu Hta. Ifpf, iwn, /;/*. All-AAn, 

JU —A condensation <»f Bulletin loO of the station previously noted (E. S. R., 
lb, p. 141». 

[Fertilizer experiments with sugar beets during the season of 1907], 
F. IV. Woix and R. A. Mooru i irisii/av/w HiiL //niT, pp. The fer¬ 

tilizer reitnirements ftrr sugar beets of the clay loam soil on the agronomy lieM 
at the station near Madison, and of the light sandy soil on the substation ffirm 
at Iron River, were studied. The Brsuine Elite sugar beet was grown, and 
different eonil>inatloQS of the following quantities of fertilizers were applied 
on tenth-ai're plats: Sodium nitrate !2«» lbs., potassium sulphate 20 lbs., acid 
phoBi)hate 40 lbs. 

On the agronomy field the beets were planted June li> and the first samples 
taken October IS showed 12.b2 i>er cent of sugar and an average purity of so 
per The lieets were harvested Xovember 11, and when analyzed November 
Ml an Increase in the percentage of sugar from the diflerent plats amounteil to 
4.16 lier cent and an Increase in the average purity of 3.1 i»er cent was observtHl. 
The average yield obtained during 11 seasons at the station was 17* tons of 
beets aind 4,ri<g| lbs. of sugar iw‘r acre, but this year the j ield on any plat did 
not much outyield 9 tons of beets and 2,yj0 lbs. of sugar iier acre. As the season 
was unfavorable no comments or deductions as to the relative infineuce of vari¬ 
ous fertilizers seemed warranted. The most pnmouueed results in the iiicreasi^ 
of beets and sugar were oblaini'd with phosphoric acid alone or in combination 
with iiotash. 

At Iron KivUt the average sugar content in the beets was 10.;is per cent and 
the purity S7JI Nitrogen had a more markeil influence in lmi»ro\ing 

the yield of beets than any other single fertilizer iiigreilieut, iM>tash muklng 
next. The qiialit:^’ of the beets was generally improved by the application of 
Idioepiioric acid and of nitrogen, while iwtash had a decidedly depressing influ¬ 
ence on the sugar content and the purity. The results in general indicate that 
in a dry seasoii at least the best fertilizer treiitmeut for sugar beets on the 
sandy soils of northern Wisconsin consists in the use of nitrogen alone or of 
nitrogen with petassium or phosphorus. 

Sweat potatoea, W. R. Beattie (r. >?. Drpt Affr.^ Fanuern^ BuL pp. 39, 
ij).—Thin bulletin discusses the areas atlapted to sweet iwtsito culture, the 
climatic and sol! cimdltions required, and the latest methods of growing the 
crop. In addition to giving general cultural directions, the stonige, marketing, 
cost of {sradoetion. retunis, and uses of the iilnnt are considered. The following 
varieties are flescrilied; H!g-iStem Jer«t»y, Yellow Jersey. Red Jersey, Soiitheni 
Queen or Hayman. Pumpkin Yum, Georgbi or Sp)it-lA*af Yam, Red Beruiiida, 
Florida, PfecMS. Black Bpanfsh, and Shanglmi, 

Tobanco izreestigations for 1907, J. (t. Moobe and A. J. Rocotas (Wiacoaeln 
idla. Jfpt. iMf, pp. Nearly 300 lbs. of seed grown under the direction 
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of the department of horticulture were difetrilmted in lots from 1 to 6 oz. among 
approximately 900 growers for the i)uriK>se ot introducing improved types in 
place of the older and less valuable varieties now grown. 

In the seed breeding work 9 crosses selected from a great many grown during 
the i»revioua 2 years wei’e used for the selection of plants producing a superior 
grade of tobacco. Out of aiiproximately 1,0U0 plants only 5 were deemed worthy 
of use for further selection. 

Fertilizer exi>erimeuts were ctmducted on o different farms near Janesville. 
On 2 of the farms no definite results were secured, but on the third vrhere 3,000 
lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 730 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 140 lbs. of sulphate of iK>t- 
ash, and 1,500 lbs. of bone meal were applied to a 5-acre plat very little rust 
occurred, while on the check plat a great deal of injury resulted from this 
disease. 

Eradication of farm weeds. It. A. Moons, A. L. Stone, and G. Htjtton ( Wis - 
conhin Ufa, Rpt 1907, pp. \11, The use of an anti-Quackgrass mixture 

proved to be of no value in eradicating quackgrass. In another test the ground 
was plowed 0 in. deep in the fall and harrowed to bring the roots of the quack¬ 
grass to the surface, which were then raked up and burned. In the spring 
this same ground was pUiwed a little deeper than in the previous fall and 
harrowed again to prevent the cnrowth or the r<K>ting of any of the grass. 
During a dry period in July the ground was disked aind harrowed, and at the 
last plowing and harrowing in September no more quackgrass roots were 
found. The grass was entirely eradicated from -J- acre of ground at a cost of 
$18. 

Beport of the agronomist, E. M. East < Connecticut Imitate iSta, Rpt, 1907^, 
pt. 7, pp. J97-552. pU. 9 ).—^This reix)rt discusses the prospects of better seed 
com in Connecticut, the practical use of Mendelism in com breeding, inbreeding 
in com, some essential points in potato breeding, and extension work in 
agronomy. In connection with the articles on inbreeding in com and potato 
breeding lists of the authors and works cited are given. 

In summarizing the article on how MendeVs hiw may be practically applied 
in com breeding, the author makes the following statement to illustrate his 
princiinal points: “Let us suppose that a yellow flint has been crossed upon 
a white flint, and a yellow variety is desired. The crossed kernels are planted 
and allowed to fertilize naturally in the field. In this season, there will appear 
about three yellow kernels to one white kernel. The white kernels being the 
recessive will breed true without further trouble. Of the yellow kernel, on 
the other hand, there will be one pure yellow to every two hybrid. If only 
yellow kernels are then planted and a number of resulting ears are self- 
fertilized, then, wherever a i>ure yellow kernel has been planted by chance, the 
kernels of its self-fertilized ear will be pure yellow and will ever after breed 
true to j-ellow. The same thing is true of the other dominant characters.** 

In treating the subject of inbreeding in com the author reviews the opinions 
of different investigators, including Shull, who also recently published a paper 
on the subject, and points out some of the results obtained at experiment sta¬ 
tions. The author believes that when the results of inbreeding com by arti¬ 
ficial pollination are not as favorable as those secured by natural pollination 
this does not necessarily mean that this has been entirely due to inbreeding. 
He states that in his first year’s work with artificial com pollination he 
secured poor ears uiion both crossed and self-fertilized plants, but in succeed¬ 
ing years he obtained excellent ears by artificial pollination both when the 
ears were crossed and when they were self-fertilized. Rows grown from ears 
self-fertilized for 2 or 3 generations were exceedingly uniform in all of their 
botanical characters, the plants were perfectly healthy and normal, and the 
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bnly difference m fa^or of the crossed rows w<is the yH»ld. The author further 
{K>lnts out that several ty|>es of corn plants always appear in the breeding 
plat and as thes«‘ tyi»es are intercrossed there are always some of the rows 
from such crosses so ^laorous that they are selected because of the yield and 
that therefore the Otld tyi)e remains. In 19P5. m a hreediujt plat of Stowell 
Evergreen sweet com two tyi)e& one 'with a smooth full kernel and the other 
with a thill i)eaked kernel, were ob'^erved. In liKMj, some ears of the same type 
were planted side by side so that they were intercrcjssed. In 1!K>7, a part cjf the 
ears of each tj'jie were planted so that they would be fertilized by the same tyi>e 
and a i>art so that one type would pollinate the other. The row's were selected 
by yield only and, in every case but one, rows in which the two types had been 
crossed were the ones selected. 

The results of several experiments and investigations made at the station are 
reported in an article on potato breeding. It is shown that potato varieties may 
be arbitrarily divided into those the buds of which drop off without oiiening, 
varieties in which a few flowers oi>en but immediately fall, varieties the flowers 
of which persist several days but rarely produce viable iK>llen» and sorts which 
under most conditions always produce viable i>ollen. Of 721 varieties undet 
observati<m, in 07 per cent the buds fell tiff before opening, and in abont 70 per 
c^t of the remaining varieties the flowers remained on the stems for more 
than one day. In nnselected 2-year old seedlings the percentage of varieties re¬ 
taining their flowers and those the buds of which fell off was abont the same 
as in named varieties. 

In exiieriments to test the efficiency of stimulating seed production through 
prevention of tuber formation by removing the earth from around the stolon, 
it was found that there are characteristic differences in seeding power which 
are inherited by different varieties and that the fluctuations in these characters 
are large and may be increased artificially by changing environmental condi 
lions, but that no onlinary treatment will force a variety across its critical point 
into another hlotype. Prom these results it is concluded that there is no rea¬ 
son to believe that artificial treatment can sufficiently change the natural tenden¬ 
cies of varieties the buds of which fall off to allow their being used as parents 
in originating new varieties. 

It was fonnd that the flowers most easily crossed are not those at the upper 
ead of the plant stem but those at the next lower axils. Of such pollinations on 
naturally seeding varieties 52 per cent were successful, while of those on the 
uppermost cymes 28 per cent and of those on the lowest clusters only IS per 
cent formed fruit. 

A microscopical examination of pollen of differ^it varieties showed a great 
variation In the character of the pollen produced by each, in addition to con¬ 
siderable fluctuation within the variety. Normally healthy pollen is described 
as round and about 0.086 mm. in diameter and pollen not producing tubes as 
seldom over 0.02 mm. in diameter and shriveled and irr^lar. Pollen grains 
with a number of slight protuberances were the first to germinate when placed 
in a 7 per cent sugar solution, and the pollen tubes grew faster and appeared 
stronger than those from the round grains. A pollen tube germinated from 
each of the protuberances, showh]^ that several nuclei were presmit. 

From the results of a study to determine the relation between amount and 
viability of pollen, it is concluded that the percentage of viable p<fil^ should 
be abont 50 and tbat it is useless to attempt using a variety of which less than 
35 per cmt of the pollen will grow. No fruit was obtained from varieties pro¬ 
ducing no multi-nudeate pollen grains, and of those varieties producing fruit 
with fair readliiess all but one yielded above 16 per cent of this kind of poUeo. 
It was obaened that in general if less than 50 i>er cent of the ovules are fer- 
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tiUzkHl tli«* seed berrit^s t\n^ dr(»i»i»od in lebS than S days after fertilization, and 
it is (Mrtudiided that the persistency of the berries increased directly with an 
increaswl ]»orcenta«e of fertilized uvnles. A summary of the procedure in 
hyliridlzhii; i»otiiloes is itiveu. 

In a study of th<‘ correlations between characters, round and oblong shapes, 
deep and shallow ojes, rough and smooth skins, tall and dtvarf plants, and col¬ 
onel and uncidored stems were comparwl in good pcdlen and iK)or jiolleu varie¬ 
ties. Out of the c(jrrelatiou tables constructed only four showed correla¬ 
tions higher than the probable error, and these were all correlations where color 
is manifested on different parts of the plant 

The suggestions regarding extension work in agronomy contain outlines of 
4 fertilizer experiments, 4 exiieriments with leguminous croi>s, 3 in seed selec¬ 
tion, and '2 with varieties. 

Com breeding in Minnesota, C. P. Bull (IfiiincHOia fffa, Buh 107^ pp, 
i.Ki, flffft, ^.7».—^The possibilities of coin improvement in Minnesota are discussed, 
the need of su<*h work is pointed ont.and detailed directions on the methods of 
corn imi»roveiicjiil followed at the station are given. Some of the more imiwr- 
tant subjects dis<‘ussed are lack in uniformity of tyi)e, polUiiation and formal ion 
of ears, factors influencing yield and quality, principles of breeding, the breeding 
plat, the registry system, the itedigree chart, and the score card. 

Plant breeding for farmers, H. J. Webber (Xow York Cornf^U Bxih J'tJ, 
/#/;. 29I-SS2, 10), —^This bulletin discusses simitle methods of plant Itreeding 

suitable for the general use of farmers. Some of the factors of i»laiit breeding 
such as pedigree breeding, variations, princiiiles of sele^'tion, transmitting power, 
control of parentage, and record keeping are described, and methods in detail 
for breeding corn, wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes are presented. 

Cereal production of Europe, F. R. Rutter (T. N. D( pi, Bur, Stafiit, 
Bid, pp. 100), —^This bulletin contains the results of an im-estigation of the 
conditions attending the production, supply, and consumption of gi*ain in Europe. 
The statistics of acreage and production and of imports and exports are given 
for each country covering a period of 2<» years, and the statistics relating to the 
main progress or decline of grain culture in each country are also presented. 
The inadequacy of the snri>lns of eastern Enroiie to supply western Euro|)e, the 
extent as well as the limits of grain culture in Europe, and the relation of the 
gniiu area to arable land are disemssed. and statistics are given to i)oiut out 
existing conditions. Notes and statistics are also gi\ eu on the avesrage yield of 
grain, the average size of holdings, and the a<*re value of crojjs. 

European grain trade, F. R. Rutter ( V, N, Dept, Apr,, Bur, Statis, Bui, 69, 
pp, 63), —^This bulletin presents the results of a thorough investigation of the 
conditions attending the ImiKirtatlon and exiiortation of grain in Euroi»e during 
a period of years. The imports and exports of cereals for each country, in 
nearly all cases covering the period from 1SS3 to or 1900, are shown in 
tables. Brief explanations of the data are given and special features of the 
cereal trade of eatch country are pointed out. There are alS4> general notes on 
the grain deficit in western Europe and on the countries of surplus i)roduction, 

HOaTICinTTJEE. 

Ei^ort of the horticulturist, M. J. Iorns (Porfn Rico F(ta, Rpt 1907, pp, 
20-30, ftp, /).—^The work for the ijust year was largely in continuation of work 
previously reported < E. R., is, p. 1044) and consisted of cultural and variety 
tests of ec«moinic fruits and vegetables. J^everal new lines were outlined both 
for the station and for cooperating planters, some of Ihe more important of 
which are cover croiis, treatment of pineapple plantings after the second year. 
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resistance to “ mal cle sjoma/' effect of stock on scion, pruning, and i)lant 
selection and breeding for sj»ecial purposes. A detailed statement is given of 
the work being done or planned in the various lines. 

In order to emphasize the former work by the station, experiments are being 
carried on to determine more definitely the special growth seasons for different 
classes of vegetables. Some of the points thus far brought out from this work 
are that such vegetables as radishes and lettuce with proijer culture grow well 
at all times of the year, except in periods of excessive rainfall; that many 
others do have certain seasons in which they grow best; that these seasons are 
usnally during the early winter and spring months: that the Insect pests and 
diseases ara in a large measure, i>eriodic; that tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, 
and some others can be grown in Porto Ilico for a winter or spring market; 
and that good seed of many classes of vegetables can be home grown and the 
letter native varieties readily improved. 

^imong the orchard fruits giving promise of sufficient merit to warrant fur¬ 
ther investigations are the Japanese persimmon, the Peen-to petich, the cheri- 
moyer, the loquat and several of the imported guavas. With a view of study¬ 
ing in detail cultural methods, diseases, and various other problems of fruit 
growing, several new plantings have been made, including a new citrus grove 
and a cacao grove^ with rubber for shade, as well as miscellaneous plantings of 
cocoannts. 

Notes are given on the work with cocoannts, rubber, mangoes, bananas, and 
pineapples, as well as brief notes on several miscellaneous fruits, including tbe 
Barbados cherry, Otaheite gooseberry, anona, rose apple, guava, avocado, and 
cacao. 

A large number of standard varieties of grapes have been introduced and 
have made an exceptional growth during the year. It is found that heavy 
pruning can be done without apiiarent injury while the vine is in full growth. 
Pruning semidormant vines caused severe bleeding. By 1 or 2 heavy prunings ' 
at the proper time and pinching the buds before the growth fairly begins, it is 
lK)ssible to keep the vines in good bearing condition. Several new varieties of 
strawberries are being tested, some of which have stood the adverse conditions 
of drought and excessive rains and give pnimise of producing excellent fruit. 
The crop is not heavy at any one time, but the bearing period lasts over several 
month& 

In the cooperative fertilizer experiments, in all the soils thus far tried a com¬ 
plete fertilizer has given a marked increase in growth over no fertilizer or one 
composed of 1 or 2 elemeuts only. In no case has there been less than from 
10 to 15 per cent gain in favor of a complete fertilizer. No injurious effects 
have been noticed from using ohlorids or organic fertilizers in citrus groves. 
The ** mal de goma *' present in some groves seems in almost all cases to be due 
to too deep planting, bad drainage, or scvme allied cause rather than to the 
presence of oiganic matter. In the station orchard fre^ manure has been 
liberally spread with beneficial results. 

In the work in plant improvement, practically all of the standard vegetables 
are under observation, and all the native strains that give any promise of merit 
are being tested. Special emphasis is being laid on breeding disease-resistant 
varieties. The tomato, eggplant, cucumber, and mnskmelon are being given 
special attention. Some of the most stubborn diseases, like wilts and mildews, 
can be overcome by breeding and selection. With choice i^gplants grafted on 
native wild eggplants, the grafts seemed proof against disease and the fruits 
were large and of exctilent quality. The plants bore sevmral successive crops 
and were destroyed only by a newly appearing insect, which did the damage 

33&18—No.l—08-1 
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I»‘foro ii wjis Wild eirsriilauts :iiv alw) beins; used as a stock on 

whicli lo i'raft tomatoes, with cousider.iMe success. A uathe strain of musk- 
mel(»a of larw size has been found with merit enouejh to warrant further work. 
With the use of fertilizers these melons have been grown to a large size and 
retain an excellent llav<»r. Another tyi»e, locally knowTi as “melon de la China/’ 
has been found to rank well with the Rockyford in size and flavor and to excel 
it in aiipearanee. This melon is to be further tested relative to its shipping 
qualities, size, productiveness, and flavor. Spanish onions have been planted 
and will be grown from soefl with the view of determining whether they keep 
better than those giv»wn in the United states or in the Bermudas. An excellent 
and extra early strain of cowpeas has been developed, and seed is being raised 
for trial at other iM.»ints in the island. The breeding crops thus far have 
matured in from 03 to OS days. 

Influence of “bottom heat^’ in forcing cucumbers, J. G. Moore (Witteonaiti 
ista. Rpt, pp, —Xa ac<-ount of an experiment in forcing cucum¬ 

bers which has been cimdiicted by the station for the past 3 seasons, the chief 
object of which was to determine the soil tenq^erature best suiteil to the produc¬ 
tion of the crop irresi)ective of cost. Other factors studied w’ere earliness, rela¬ 
tive uiiniber of male and female flowers, and relative effect on growth find 
vigor of plants. Eight benches of plants w’ere grt^wn. 3 each in llHC) and ItHKJ 
and 2 in ltK)7. The range of teuii>eratures from lowest to highest during the 
entire i)eriod was from (jS.7“ to S3.3® F. 

From observations made and data securetl during the 3 years, it is coiududed 
that a soil temperature of approxinuitely 74® gives a greater fruitfnluess during 
the same length of time than temperatures ranging either much higher or much 
lower. Increase in soil temperature increases the earliness of production little 
if any. Variation of soil temperature shows little influence on flower produc¬ 
tion, the imi)ortant factors in this respect being sunshine, atmospheric temper¬ 
ature, and individuality of plants. Higher soil temi»eratiire shortens the fruit¬ 
ing x)eriod of the plants, and the author l>elieves that the length of fruitfulness 
in the cucumber is inversely proportional to the amount of soil temperature, 
within the limits of temperature usually given in producing this crop. The 
adATintages gained by higher soil temperature are not sufficient to warrant the 
additional cost. Plant individuality is so marked that l»etter results can be ob¬ 
tained by using seed from the l)est individuals rather than l>y attempting to 
influence jiroduction by increasefl soil temi»epature. 

Cranberry investigations, A. II. Whitson and O. G, Malde {Wiftconttin ^ta, 
Rpi, /i/J. 302-^Wi^, fig. 1),—X further report on the cranbt^rrj" investigations 
being conducted at the station and -which have been reiiorted (»n from yeiir to 
year S. It., IS. i>. 1047). 

The general results of the season’s investigations further emphasize the 
influence of drainage •and sanding on soil temi>erature. The (»bservati(ms rela¬ 
tive to soil and air temperatures at different depths and heights are to l)e pub¬ 
lished in detail in the future. The results secured for the i»ast 4 years relative 
to the influence of deep, shallow, and absence of drainage on the yield of berries 
are taihulati-d and indicate a considerable benefit from drainage. On the plat 
where the water was held at the surface, the average number of i)arrels of 
cranberries secureil was 32, whereas on the plat drained to a depth of 34 in., 
the average niiinber luinvls securetl was 3b. The roi>ts on the better drainetl 
plat showed a bnidency ti> extend d^iH^r and were stronger than those on the 
undrained plat. Ileiati\e to the fcamling of plats, it apiears that the applica¬ 
tion of 2 in. of sand at one time on vines already estaldished is very detrimental, 
as the runners are ct>vered too deeply to prevent the rapid development of more 
runners. About J in. of sand applied to ground already well covered is found 
to be beneficial. 
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A table i:ivi.u '^Iioniiitr ibe nt »r.iiilierries on tln‘ ^arioii^ fer¬ 

tilizer plats ilurint; ilie i»eri<Ml fivim ISMH to 1$M)7. iiieJufri\e. The treatments 
which have been mohl benetirial aie ctiuibiiiatious of phnsi>liute tinil nitrate anil 
#»f potash and nitrate. Two cof»perati\e fertilizer tests have been made with 
irrowers during the past 2 seu'^ons. the exiieriment consisting of an application 
f»f acid j»hosphate, soiliiini nitrate, and iwitus'^iuni •sulphate, each alone and in 
a combination of 2 on area*' of oiie-teuth acre, except that on one of the bogs 
potash and nitrate were not nse<l singly. Th** yields <»f berries together with 
the treatments are given, although no conclusions are drawn as yet from the 
wt»rl;. 

A number of plats planted at the statii»n in 11104 producetl fniit and gave st^me 
indication of the results of different meth<Kls of idauting as well as the compara- 
ti\e \alne of a few of the standard \arieties of berries. Of :i plats set with 
short cuttings by the use of a disk, as descrilied in a previous bulletin (E. 

30, 1 *. l*7r»K the uati\e varieties yieldwl at the rate of 10 barrels per acre, the 
Palmeter variety 17 barrels per acre, and the Howe 12 Iwirrels per acre. An¬ 
other plat, phmteil with vines from the nursery in 10U-"» ami set with a dildier in 
rows about r» in. apart and 1 to 2 in. between vines in the row, yielded at the 
rate of 20 barrels per a<*re. McFarland vines planteil in llMKi on unsanded peat 
yielded about 1 barrel per acre. 

As a result of work in the moss-killing tests, the applanation late in May of 2 
barrels of air-slaked lime per acre is recommended. This apiilillation may l>e 
repeated the second year, but the third application shiaild be deferretl fov at 
least a year. While this treatment is suitable for s{»haguum moss, wo<Hi ni*»hs is 
not killed by the lime, and exiK?riments were made to estaldish smne treiitment for 
killing wood moss. Dry salt was first used, but could not be aifidied in sufficient 
amonuts without iujury to the vines. During the past year the salt was applied 
in solution, giving excellent results. *• The application i»f a mixture of 35 iMUinds 
of common salt to 5b gal. of water at the rate of 4 barrels to the acre just before 
the opening of the terminal buds of the cranberry vines has been found safe and 
effective for killing the w<»od moss, which at that time grows rapidly,’' A second 
growth of moss usually occurs in the latter iiart of September and should be 
given a second application of the treatment at that time. 

The relation of weather to the setting of fruit; with blooming data for 866 
varieties of fruit, U. P. Hedrick (Af*ir York tStatc i^ta,BuL AOP, pp, 30-1 — 

In the first part of this bulletin <*onstdemble data are given together with refer¬ 
ences drawn relative to the behavior of fruit crops during the varying weather 
conditions of iKist seasons in western New York. Killing frosts, rain, temi»ora- 
ture. sunshine, and wind are all discussed in their relation to the setting of 
fruits. The data are largely based uik>u a study of the printed records of the 
fruit crop of the aI>ove region found in the I'^'icmlings of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, together with an examination of crop reiwrts, 
wejither records, and the agricultural pai>ers for the iJeriod under discussion. 
In connection with the <lisciissiou meteorological dsita, compiled from the rec¬ 
ords of iM5 weather stations in New; York, are given for the month of May for 
the yetirs 3si»7 tt> liK)6, Inclusive, 

The authiir iH»ints <nit that although seif-sterility with lack of cross-polUna- 
tion may lie an imiiortant t-an.se of the failure to si*t fruit, unfavorable weather 
conditions during the bbauniiig are also iuiiM»rtaut factors in the loss of 

fruit croi»«. The conclusions re«ich<Hl from this investigation are that frosts, 
rain, cold weather, and cold or high winds are the chief agencies in preventing 
the proper setting of fruit in New York. The damage in the case of light frosts 
may be prevented to some extent if the proper precautions are taken. Abun¬ 
dance of sunshine and a iow iierceutage of humidity give the most favorable cmi- 
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diti<»iis for the setting of fruit. The orchards should be located with reference 
both to general and to local climate. Varieties of fruit may be selected with 
reference to time of blooming and with reference to their ability, from one cause 
or another, so to withstand injurious weather as to escape in some degree in¬ 
jurious climatal agencies. Cultural treatment to induce strong vitality probably 
helps plants to withstand stresses of harmful weather. The climate changes in 
short cycles, but such oscillations are not i^ermanent, and it is probably beyond 
the iK>wer of man to change the climate by flooding, draining, planting or 
destroying forests, etc. 

Blooming time is next briefly considered relative to the influences tending to 
hasten or retard its advent. The dates of blooming for 866 varieties of fruit, 
including the apple, f)ear, peach, plum, cherry, and grape, are given. The data 
were ttiken from the station orchards and are given for the years 1002 to 11)07, 
inclusive, for the tree fruits and for the years 1802 to 1898 for the grape. The 
dates are those of the first open blossoms and the full bloom and were taken 
from trees grown under normal conditions as to pruning, distance apart, and 
other factors which might influence the blooming period. An examimition of 
the list shows that uuder normal conditions and during the average season, 
varieties of any one species overlap snfiiciently for the purpose of cross-polli¬ 
nation, with the possible exception of the vei-y early and the very late varieties. 

Relative to the belief that early varieties bloom earlier than late ones and 
that late varieties are less liable to have their blossoms injured by late frosts, 
the author concludes, after a study of the varieties for which blooming dates 
are given in connection with the period of ripening given for the'same varieties 
In fruit manuals, that there is no correlation between blooming and fruiting, 
although there are many apparent exceptions. 

The average of data taken for 5 years ^ows the length of time the several 
fruits are in bloom as follows: Apples, 9 days; peaches, 8 days; pears, plums, 
and cherries, 7 days; and grapes, 10 days. The actual length of the blooming 
period may vary considbrably under different weather conditions. An inspec¬ 
tion of the dates of blooming of all the fruits shows a vaiiation of several days 
in most seasons between the api)earance of the first blossoms of the different 
varieties, which can be taken advantage of in selecting sorts to avoid injury 
from frost. A list is also given showing early and late blooming varieties of 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, and cherries. 

Pruning fruit trees, W. S. Thornbeb {WaHliington Sta. Popular Bui, 3, pp. j, 
fiffn, 8).—This bulletin contains popular directions for pruning apples, pears, 
sweet cherries, and peaches. 

Ifotes on the avocado ftuit, O. Ix)EW {Porto Rivo Sta, Rpf, 1,907, pp, /S, 
i.9).—A detailed description of the avocado, with a brief note on a study made 
relative to the softening of the fruit. 

Repeated shipments to New York fiave failed on account of the decay of the 
fruits, attribiiteil to injuries to the skin, permittiug the entrance of fungi. The 
author found, however, that where perfectly healthy fruit without any injury 
and with the stem still attached were selected and kept at 35 to 40® 0. in a 
thermostat, the skin comiuenced to turn brown after 4 days. Two days later 
the fniit was soft and the skin had begun to shrink. After another 2 days the 
entire skin was deep brown and showed considenible and irregular shrinkage. 
The flesh was fouial to t)e discolored and sour, but neither microbes nor myce¬ 
lium were obserx^Hl. Tt is believed that not even the most careful packing pro¬ 
posed will stop these changes, but cooling with ice will retard them. 

Dry-land olive culture in northern Africa, T. H. E^a&key ( U. 8, Dept Apr,, 
Bur, Plant Indus, Bui, I2o, pp, 48, pU, k, figs, 10 ),—^This bulletin contains an 
account of the cultivation of olives without irrigation in the vicinity of Sfhx in 
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sontbern Tunis, in which rcsrion th«^ a\eraije 3 early raiiifnll is 01113 -1».3 in. The 
drought-resistant variety of the olive that is grown in Tunis has been introduced 
with a view to establishing dry-laud olive culture in the United States, and it 
is believed that the present work will be useful not only in directing attention i»i 
the type of tree and methods of culture that are likely to giie the best results 
in the olive zone, but also in stimulating as well the cultiiation of trees in gen¬ 
eral in arid and semiarid regions. 

A discussion is given of the imiiortance of dry-land arboriculture in ancient 
Africa, the climate, topography, and soils of the Sfax region, and the cultural 
methods employed, including proimgation, clearing the land, planting, tillage, 
manuring, pruning, harvesting, and yields. The relation of rainfall to .yields, 
the question of labor, and the utilization of the run-off water in tdive culture 
in other parts of Tunis are also discussHl. Only one variety of <ilive, the 
Ohemlaly, a small-fruited, oil-producing variety, is extensi\el 3 ' grown In the 
Sfax region. It is veiy productite and the fruit 3 -ields an unusually high i>er- 
centage of oil. Wide planting and thorough cultivation are the most important 
principles of olive culture at Sfax, the trees being planted 05 to M) ft. aiMirt in 
each direction. There appears to be a relation between the yield of the olive 
and the rainfall of the previous year, but none between the yield and the rain¬ 
fall of the year in which the crop is made. 

The decay of oranges while in transit from California, 6. H. Powell et al. 
(C. iJ. DepU Agr., Bur, Plant Indus, Buh 123, pp, 79, pis, 9, figs. 26).—-This is 
the first comprehensive report on the investigations which are being conducted 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry of this Department in cooperation with the 
California orange growers relative to the causes and control of the decay in 
citrus fruits while in transit to eastern markets. The Investigations in general 
have been conducted under commercial conditions with a %iew to rendering 
the datai secured of practical value in the various phases of the Industry. In 
the exijerimeutal investigations it was sought to determine the comi)urativc 
susceptibility to decay of oranges handled in different ways for shipment, in¬ 
cluding holding them in the packing houses in California for nbont 2 weeks, 
forwarding to New York at short intervals after packing under ventilation. 
Icing, and precooling, and handling in different ways and shipping under differ- 
eat conditions when stored in a common storage room in eastern markets. Tech¬ 
nical investigations in refrigeration were also conducted, including the develo{>- 
ment and testing of various methods of cooling the oranges for shipment and 
the determination of changes in the temperatures of cars when shipped under 
different methods. For a proper understanding of the work under discussion, 
a geaeral account is giv^ of the California citrus fruit business relative to 
its extent, location, cultural conditions, and methods of picking, packing, and 
shipping. 

The preliminary survey of the winter of J903-4 showed that the decay varied 
in ^^t in different regions and in different packing houses in the same re^on 
and that it usually increased in severity as the season advanced. As has been 
previously noted in a preliminary account of the work (E. S. R-, 17, p. 663), it 
was found that the decay was caused by a blue mold fungus^ which enters the 
orange through mechanical abrasions in the skin. A sfystematic series of ob¬ 
servations and inspections was started in 1905 to determine the amount and 
severity of mechanical injuries of oranges when delivered to the packing 
houses and the relations of the methods of handling the fimit to these inJnriesi, 
and a variation commonly running from 1 to 50 per cent was found in the 
amount of injury in the fruit of different pickers, growers^ and packing hooses. 
X^argely as a result of this investigation the relation lietween mechanical Snjnry 
to the orange and the chance of decay during Shipment is now generally ondeir- 
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1 y i:rowH*> aii 4 l }«urki*iN aiul a tli'ieriniiieil otloit W beinj? made to reiliiee 
the ti'uuble. Abundant data ha\e bt^en aceiinnilated to show that with care 
ai instruction ainl sni»er\ i.siou of labor not more than 2 or 3 per cent of the 
oran!,'es will be injured in handlinsj: the fruit on a larite c*ommercial scale. 

With the oranaes handleil in different \tays and held in the packiin? htmses 
lu t’aliffirnia for about '2 wtH‘k>. jirevioiis to shipment, the work of the 3 years 
irom the staiidiadni of the laickiin: house shows that the least de<*ay develops 
ill s<rtind unbrushiHl fruit. Brushins: increases <li»cay and washiiiij incresises 
it still more. The sn'eatest decay de\eloi)S in me('hanically injured oranges. 
Little difference was nottsl in the amount of decay in oranges grown in differ¬ 
ent stM*tions and handled in the same manner or*in oranges picked from the 
Mime grove with equal t^i*e at different iieriods from Januaiy to May. Curing 
the orange ft»r a few days before packing wilts the skin and in the early part 
i.f the st*ason renders it more pliable. While th's process is probably not harm- 
iul to iminjured fruit, the lilue mold begins to de\elop more or less iii the 
iiijurwl oranges during the curing iieriiul, according to the severity of the injury. 
When fruit is iiacked prbmirtly after picking and shipped at once in a cool 
temperature the de<*ay may not develop in transit. Brushing so large a pro- 
p4»rtiou t»f the oranges as has been the custom is found to be unnecessary, and 
washing can he avoided by treating the groves properly for scale. 

Two hundred and ninety-seven shiiimeiits of fruit were made to New York 
during the last 3 years. Relative to the handling of the fruit, the least decay 
has develoiied under all methods of shipment in the sound, carefully handled 
oranges, and the greatest amount in those mechanically injured. With reganl 
to promptness of shipment after packing, the decay has Increasod proimrtiouately 
with delay iu shiimieiir. As to the method of shipment the least decay devel- 
ojhhI ill prtK'ooled fruit that was loaded in the ears in cold condition. WTien 
the fruit is <*ooled to a temperature of about 40“ F. before shipment less re-icing 
is reipiireil en route. The boxes may also lie loaded more closely than is safe 
under regular icing. I*recooling retards decay teminirarily but does not i*emove 
the cause. IkH-ay can he avoided liy handling the fruit carefully. In the 
market-holding tests the greatest loss occurred iu mwhauically injured oranges. 

The temi»eratui*e of the fruit was fomul to change sl(»wly iu transit. In 
veutilateil <tirs there may he extreme changes iu the outside air, and if the 
extremes do not iiersist long the changes in the temiierature of the fruit are 
relatively slow. In iced cars the temiierature falls relatively fast during the 
first few days, but a train may cover one-third of the trip across the continent 
iiefore the temiieratiire of the fruit reaches 50® F. The decay develops rapidly 
during the early part of the triii, while the fruit is warm. In a car in which 
The fruit is coided to 40“ F, or lower before shipment the temperature remains 
nearly constant if the car is re-iced regularly iu transit. In ciwd weather it 
remains fairly constant without additional icing after the car leaves C^alifoniia. 
In warm weather the re-icing during the first half of the trip can be avoided, 
but the car may need re-icing during the latter half of the trip.’’ 

Nomenclature of the pear; a catalogue-index of the known varieties 
referred to in American publications from 1804 to 1907, W. H. Ragan 
i r. N. Dejtl. Apr.. Bur. Plant Jn^uf*. Bui. p/>. This bulletin is similar 

iu its scope to the Nomenclature of the Apple (E. S. R., 16, p, 777) and is offered 
as the second of a eontemiilated series in which it is hoped to xaiblish the 
names of ail the cultivated fruits. The data collected are based on a careful 
study of the American literature of the iiear, extending back to and including 
the publh'ation of the D«»mestic Ent*y<*ltn»edia in tS04. The code of iu>inen<*Iii- 
ture of the American Pomological Society hiis been followed in the naming of 
the \arieties. 
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The index is arranffed in ali»hal»f*lirsil <irder and consists of a fairly comijletc* 
list of the cultivated varieties of pears, enibraciiiij both leading names and their 
synonjms, tostether with brief descriptions and histories of varieties, inciiidmit 
orifrin, form, size, color, texture, tiavor, quality, and time of maturity. Au 
index to the American literature of the i>ear from lsn4 to 10«»7 is 4tin»eude<l. 

Beport of the cofEee expert, J, W. van Lccnhoff \ Porto Rico i<ta, Rpf. 
pp. SiK iO ).—Storms lastiugc continuously fr<im XovembtT 2r> to December 14, 
and assiin from March 20 to Maivh 2S. IJMIT, did much thimaire to old and 
youn§ trees, especially in less protected idaces, and showed the necessity of 
many more wind-breaks. As a provisional protection plantains were planteil 
between the rows, to be removed as soon as the ^de had sarown to sufficient 
height. Although the claim of Porto Bicau planters that young coffee wants 
liwivy shade has not been proved, it does api»ear that mjiny shade trees for wind- 
I»reaks may be inquired. 

The experiments in improving an old coffee grove were continued and the 
yields determined (E. S. R., IS, p. 1040). The crop from 10 acres in 1002 
was 0,&>7 lbs. In the following year the plat was divided into 10 1-acre plats, 
on each of which a different method of treatment was followed, as has l»een 
previously noted (E. S. R., 10, p. 144). In all 1,100 trees were removed and the 
(»thers trimmed up. In 1003 the yield from the 10 acres was in all 1,023 lbs. 
The yield has increased each year, and in liiOO, 4,340 lbs. was secured. Full 
details of the exi^eriments are to be published later in bulletin form. 

The total cost of gathering and prei)aring 100 lbs. of coffee for market is 
estimated at $4,335, and the average price obtained for the same amount as 
$10.SS5. Estimates are given of the C4>st of the new plantings of coffee. The 
net cost i)er acre to the end of the third year was $S3.7U. 

The fermentation of cacao and of coffee, O. Loew (Porto Rico Kta. Rpt 
1907, pp. 2).—Studies were made by the author relative to the pur- 

ix)se and necessity of, and the kind irf action involved in. the fermentation of 
cacao and coffee. Several investigators are cited to show that a great differ¬ 
ence of opinion exists along these lines. 

The chief i)uriK)ses of the fermentation process w-ith cacao are given as the 
removal or contraction of the pulp surrounding the seeds, the loosening of the 
connection between the seed and its testa, and the development of the color and 
the Improvement of the taste. The action of the fermentation process in bring¬ 
ing about these changes is discussed. 

The author concludes that the fermentation process itself is due primarily to 
yeast cells, which multiply rapidly in the saccharine juice oozlug from the 
pulped cacao, or slime tissue, aud produce alcohol and carbon dioxid. Bacteria 
also develop rapidly after a certain time and ozidize the alcohol formed by the 
yeast, either wholly or i>artly, into acetic acid. These processes cause a rise 
of temperature and the death of the cells of the seeds and slime tisue, where¬ 
upon the juice of the slime tissue, more or less altered, collects at the bottom of 
the receptacles, together with the acetic acid produced. By thus drinking the 
slime tissue the quick drying of the seed is facilitated, the adhesion between 
the seed and its enveloi)e is loosened, and the enveloi>e is hardened. 

Fermentation also acts indirectly in killing the seed cells, thus liberating 
oxidizing enzyms, which cause the formation of a brown coloration by oxidation 
of the tannin of the seed. This coloration is increased during the drying process 
and finally by the roasting. The taste of the raw cacao bean is not only altered 
by the partial oxidation of tannin during the fermentation or sun drying of the 
seed, but also by products of roasting. Both the oxidizing enzyms and the final 
roasting process assist in developii^ the aroma. 
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The fermentation of coffee was also investigated, and the author comes to 
the conclusion that the alcoholic and acetic fermentations are of only indirect 
benefit inasmuch as heat is thereby produced which supports the action of a 
body (en?ym) furnished by the bacteria, which dissolves the adhesive substance 
between parchment envelope and slimy layer. 

From ir> to 20 hours is considered sufficient for the fermentation of coffee in 
Porto Rico, while in some sections of Central America, as Guatemala, it must be 
carried on for 2 days. Undue prolonging of the fermentation causes a brown 
coloration of the parchment and of the seeds. The latter also acquire a dis¬ 
agreeable odor. 

PORESTET. 

Forests {Bmiogn ^ai. miRHC, Xo. V Bup., pp. TIII+131-231).—This 
is a supplenienr to a catalogue published in 1894 of literature dealing with the 
^aru>ns phases of Swiss forestry. The i>resent supplement comprises a com- 
jilementary list of works published from 1800-1802, together with the forestry 
literature from lS03-liKX). The scope of the literature is broad, including forest 
z(K>logy, botany, soil and climatology, instruction, experiments, history, societies, 
Itiographies commerce, statistics, expositions, surveys, management, taxation, 
administration, politics, and fylviculture. The work is arranged in chronolog¬ 
ical order and is accompanied with an alphabetical index. 

Yearbook of the administration of government and funds property. A, 
Heidleb (Jahrh. 3taats u. Fon^sg. Vericalt.^ 6 (1907)^ pp. T+263, pin. 6\ /iffs. 
47).—Tabular data are given relative to the constitution and areas of the gov¬ 
ernment and various endowment estates in the different provinces of Austria 
for the i>erlod 1894-15MK>, inclusive, together with a summarized rei)ort on the 
revenues of these estates for the period 1S99-190B, and comiMirative data of the 
revenues obtained in the iJeriod 1874-1903. Detailed tabular data are also given 
sh(»wing the production of the various forest products, sylvicpltnral oi)erations, 
and forest management for the period 1899-1903. Concluding articles deal with 
an account of the work in combating the nun moth {Lptnantna monacJia) in 
the Niepolomice princiijality from 1891 to 1902 by W. Sedlaczek, and an account 
of forestry operations conducted under the direction of the administrator of 
the estates of the Bukow'inaer oriental religious funds in Czernowitz by 
J. Opletah 

A'statistical renriew of the forest administration of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden for the year 1905 {Statis. Sacliw. Fonstverw. Ba&en, 28 (1903), pp. 
TX+128, dffm'i. 9).—A statistical report for the year 1905 of forest areas, 
planting and cutting operations, yields, and revenue from various forest prod¬ 
ucts in the Grand Duchy of Baden for the year 1905, together with comparative 
data for the period from 1878 to 1904. 

Progress report of forest administration in Balbchistan for 1905-6, S. 
SiXGH (Epf. Forcitf Admin. Baluchistan, 1903-6, pp. 41).—The usual annual 
rejjort on the forest operations in Baluchistan for the year 1905-6, including 
notes and tabular data dealing with the constitution and areas of State forests, 
forest surveys, iirepai*atiou of working plans, protection from fire, sylvicultural 
operations, exploitations, and financial resnlt& 

A brief report of similar nature is given by E, H. S. James for the Zhob 
district for the year 1905-6. 

Trees and their life histories, P. Gbooh (London and Xew York, 1907, pp. 
YT7-f4(i7, ph 1, figs. 317).—A popular account and description of all the more 
important trees of Great Britain, including analytical tables, diagnosis of 
families, and numerous illustrations showing the various tree tyi>es, structure 
of the bark and new growth, flowers, and fruits. An explanatory intruductlou 
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IS sfn en, dealing with the aeti\ ity and nourishment of trees and a study of the 
\arious tree organs, classification, and nomenclature. 

The commercial forest trees of Massachusetts, D. A. Clabe {Boston, 1907, 
66*, fiffs. 75).—This immphlet, which was prepared by the author under the 
direction of F. W. Bane, State Forester of Massachusetts, is offered by that 
Stiite for free distribution with a \iew of x^resenting a practical working de- 
scrii>tiou of the commercial trees of MassachusettFs. 

The more important characteristics and distinguishing features of each species 
are given, together with a brief account of their distribution, range, habit of 
growth and form, with figures illustititing the winter tts igs, leaves, and fruit. 

Forestry from a commercial standpoint, F. W. Bane ([Bonton], 1907, pp. 
lU).—X lecture on this subject delhered by the author liefore the Massachu¬ 
setts Horticultural Societj, and which is here ijreseiited in xiamphlet form for 
general distribution to Massachusetts citizens. The subject matter deals i»aiv 
ticularly with conditions in Massachusetts and several estimates are giten 
showing the iirofits to be derived from woodlands under xiresent conditions in 
that States including second growth white pine, chestnut, and sprout hard¬ 
wood erowth, as well as planted!^ woodlands. 

Practical results in basket willow culture, C. D. Mell (f7. 8, Dept. Agi\, 
Forest 8ert\ Virc. H8, pp. 7).—^In this circular results are given of 2 years* 
tests at the willow holt of the Forest Service, located on the Department ex- 
I^erimental farm at Arlington, Va., in growing standard European basdcet wil¬ 
lows under different methods of management. The \arieties tested include 
Welsh or purple, Lemley, imtent Lemley, and American green or almond, and 
ha\e been described in a iirevions bulletin (E. S. B., lb, p, 161). 

Tests were made oii two phases of willow culture, siiaclng and cutting. The 
results are iiresented in tabular form and discussed. The following imiiortant 
fhcts were brought out by the experiments: Wide siiacing was found greatly 
to decrease the number and total weight of rods for a gi'ven area and to increase 
the w’eight of individual rods; close siiaeing greatly retards the growth of 
weeds; spacing has little effect on the proportion of bark to wood or on the 
length of the best rods, but wide siiacing lowers the production of unbranched 
rods; cutting below the surface of the ground lowers the quality of the rods 
and decreases the productivity of the stools. 

Large samples of hark from all the willows on the exx>erimental farm were 
analyzed by the Bureau of Chemistry of this Department The tannin content 
was found to be comparatively large, ranging from S.75 per cent in the Weish 
variety to 11.38 per cent in the American green, from winch it is concluded that 
willow bark may prove a valuable source of tannin. Brief suggestions are also 
given relative to the marketing of willow rods. 

Yield tables for the spruce and beech of Switzerland, P. Fluby {Mitt. 
Schweis. Centralanst. Porstl. Versnchsto., 9 (1907), pp. VII+ 990+ $5, pis. 7. 
map i).—The yield tables here presented are based upon statistical data col¬ 
lected from 356 pure stand experimental areas of spruce and of beech estab¬ 
lished and directed by the Swiss forestry exi>eriment station and located in 
various State, communal, corporation, and private forest areas in the hill lands 
and mountain regions of Switzerland. The first of these experimental areas 
was established about 18 years ago, and most of them have been thiimed for 
the second or third time. 

The first part of the work is devoted to a detailed account, with eixplanatoify 
tables, relative to the individual experimental areas and methods of gathmlng 
the data. Parts 2 and 3 contain detailed tabulated descriptions, and various 
felling results of the individual exxierimeatal areas, together with osmiafind 
yieia and accretiou tables for CSSereat age and quality classes of srpnice and 
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IwHKrlu Tu the rase t»f the ^iiriioe, >e|»arate sets el* tattles avt* sciven fi»r the hill 
lanrlb and mountain areas since the various relations for this species differ 
conMderubly in the tw(.» regions. Only one set of tattles is id^en for the beach, 
which sitecies shows practi<*alty the same (le\elopment in both ret^ions. Part 4 
discusses the priiiciiwl results deriveil from the statistics, Ktgether with the 
appli<*ation of the yield table. 

In an apiteiidix the st*i»arate experiineiital stands are (dassified relative to the 
diameter and jield per hectare of stems at the time tif the first felling and 
according to the quality of the locality. A map is ghen showing the location 
of the ’various experimental areas, as well as a catalogue of the yield tables for 
^a^iollS sj»et*ies of trees published since 1S72, and of all works published since 
issi dealing with the arrangement, testing, results, and investigations in con¬ 
nection with yield tables. 

Progress in chestnut pole preservation, H. P. Weiss (T. kS, Hcpt. Agt\, 
rorfvf f^trr, CuTn i}7, pp. i}, —^This circular discusses a number of 

IMdnts relntite to pole preservation u<»t brought out in the former publications 
of the Forest Service on similar subjects (E. S. E., 10, pp. 24R, 052), and is 
based largely uijou the results of a series of ^i)eriments conducted at Parkton, 
Md., from August, to June, 1007. in cooperation with the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Comi»any. 

A comijarison of ix)les cut from sprouts and seetl trees showed pra<‘tically no 
difference in the taper, but the sprout-grown iioles are stronger and hence safer 
under strain. Fiirthermt»re, they require a shorter rotation, thus giving quicker 
and larger returns on the investment. 

The ix>les were preserve*! by the brush and oi^n-tank treatments. Under the 
bruidi treatment the penetration of carbolineum and creosote was about equal 
and averaged about one-eighth of an inch. Creos*ile akme was nsecl in the 
open-tank treatment, and sjiecial studies were made of the effe(*ts of long soak¬ 
ing in hot oil and of a rapid **hange from hot to cold oil, and as to whether 
IJOles soaked in water and then seasone*! take better treatment. The conclu¬ 
sion reac'hed is that the .sapw<M#d of cht^stiiut, which is a thin layer, should be 
ctmipletely saturatetl with the preservative. This can be acciimplished by heiit- 
Ing the poles in oil for U hours and lesiving them in the (*uoliiig oil oAcr night, 
or by heating them in hot oil for 4 hours and plunging them into cold oil for 2 
hours. Soaking p*»les in water preparatoiT to i)reser\atite treatment is not 
recommended, since no better absorption or penetratiem of the oil is otdained 
thereby. Effectiveness of treatment is indeiieudent ot the se*is*)n *)f cutting, but 
deijends directly uixm the moisture content and the width of the sapwootl. 
Phestnut iniles cut during the i>eriod of maximum rate of diameter growth and 
thoroughly setisoned admit of best results in preservative treatment. Poles cut 
in spring and summer reach such a condition more quickly thaii those cut in 
autumn and winter. 

A table is given showing the l«igth of seasoning i>eriod desirable previous to 
preserving for poles cut at different times of the year. Defects such as cup 
shakes, ftost cracks, or splits from careless cutting may cause serious damage, 
especially in spring-cut and summer-cut poles. It is advised that such poles be 
immediately treated with S-irons to prevent them from splitting. 

Experiments with railway csross-ties, H. B. Eastman (U. 8, Dept. Agr.^ 
Forest Serv. Circ. 148, pp. 22, flg. 1, dgms. 2).—An account is given of an inves¬ 
tigation conducted in cooperation with the Xorthem Pacific Railroad to deter¬ 
mine the best and most economical methods of handling tie timbers accessible 
to that road when manufactured into cross-ties. The timbers used iu the 
exi>erimeuts were Douglas fir, western hemlock, w^esteni tamarack, and giant 
urborvitte, and the w'urk was conducted along 3 lines, as follows: Tests to 
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flererniine the sjreen weij?ht anrt rule uf ,se.*isi>nini? of timbers cut in different 
months, tests to determine the absorptive itower of seasoned timbers cut in 
different months, and tests to determine the comparathe durability of green, 
t.easi«ied, and treated timbers when laid under similar conditions and with 
\arious tie-plates and rail fastenings in a test track. The seasoning and 
]ireservative tests. whi<*h were conducted at Ta<*onia and Pasco, Wash., and 
Saudiwant, Idaho, are described and the results are tabulated and discussed. 

The general conclusions reached are that there is practically no difference in 
the rate of seasoning of 7 by 2 and s by 1 forms of i>iles. The rate of seasoning, 
as affected by the ix>sition of the pile, depends largely upon local conditions. 

Hewed ties peeled when cut season much more rai>idly during the first 4 
mouths than unpeuled ties. The weights of both i»eeled and uui)eeled ties, 
however, are approximately uniform after a year’s seasoning. The <»ven-dry 
W’eight of Douglas fir wms 2S.:> lbs. |>er cubic foot, the green weight varying 
from 41.7 lbs, in February to 37 lbs, in Jolly. The minimum air-seasoneil weight 
reached was 31.fi lbs. per cubic foot. 

Two kinds of checks w’ere observetl in the tim!»er—^radial and small honey¬ 
comb. The honeycomb checks w’ere found to cause little damage to the tie, 
while radial checks are very destinctive and often make the tie unfit for 
service. It is advised that the practice of cutting tie and bridge timbers from 
Douglas fir and western hemlock during June, July, August, and September 
should be discontinued, sin(*e radial cheeking is particularly serious during 
those months. Dimension material over 0 by 6 in. should be partiaUy air 
seasoned before being shipped east of the Cascade Mountains. 

Hewed ties peeled directly before treatment absorb more preservative than 
those i)eeled when cut, provided they have seasoned for an equal length of time. 

A large number of green, seasoned, and trejited ties have been placed in test 
tracks, one on the west slope of the Cascade Mountains, near Maywood, Wash., 
and one in westeni Montana, near Plains. The nature of these tracks is de¬ 
scribed and Illustrated and the scheme of the tests to be conducted is given. 

Forest products of the United States, 1906 ( U, tS, Dept Agr.^ Forcftt Service 
But 77, pp. 99), —^This bulletin contams statistical data for IfiOO relative to the 
lumber cut of the United States, the consumption of cross-ties, pulpwood, 
tanbark, tanning extract, and poles, the iirodnction of tight and slack cooi>erage 
stock, veneer, and wood used for distillation. 

The statistics for each of these products have been previously issued in sepa¬ 
rate circulars, which are noted (E. S. 11., Ifi, pp. 748, 81S, Si50). 

Wood pulp in Norway, P. S. S. Johnson {Daily Comtular and Trade Bpta, 
[V, 8,h 1907, No. 3062, pp. 9,10).—X brief statistical review of the wood pulp 
industry of Norway. Tables are given showing the quantity and value of wood 
pulp produced*at various periods from 1809 to 190C, as well as the share of the 
product taken by each country in 1900. The production increased fifom 00 
tons In 1809 to 505,627 tons in 1900, which consisted of mechanical wood pulp» 
dry, 13,059 tons, and wet, 362,228 tons, chemical wood pulp, dry 122,923 tons, 
and wet, 7,417 tons. Gi*eat Britain, France, and Belgium are the largest buyers 
of Norwegian pulp wood. 

Data are also given relative to the forestry resources of Norway. 

The resinous products of the Bipterocarpaceses of Indo-China, E. MnxiAtr 
and G. Cbevost {But jScon. Indo-CJiine, n. ser., 10 {1907), No. 63, pp. S81-40S ).— 
A key is given to the genera and species of the Dipteroearpaceie family, includ¬ 
ing the species of Dipteroearpus, Hopea, Shorea, and Anisoptera, which produce 
i*esinoiis products used in the manufacture of varnish, furniture polishes^ etc. 
The key is prei^ared for the benefit of exiwrters and manufactupers. The local 
and botanical names of the different species are giv<m, together with notes on 
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Their habitat and the nature of the i»rudnet which they yield. The more im¬ 
portant products are resin oil, commonly known as wood oil, damars of Batavia, 
and copal. 

Bamboo as raw material, W, Raitt (Paper Jlakhiff, 26 {1901), .Vov. 11, 
pp. ti. pp. This imper, which originally appeared in Paper 

Mill, contains a general discussion as to the probable importance of bamboo as 
a source of wood imlp, together with notes on laboratory tests made by the au¬ 
thor in the production of wood pulp and observathms on the growth and be¬ 
havior of bamboo under various systems of cropping, with estimates on the 
a\erage weight of the material which might reasonably be expected annually 
from a given area under rational systems of culture. 

The results of the auth<»r*s exi»erlments in the production of wood pulp from 
1iauibtM> iiidiwite that the use of 2 or »-yenr old growths appears to be the most 
WHJUomical and to differ very slightly in the results. It is concluded that crop¬ 
ping every third year, when the stems are from 28 to M months old, will secure 
an absolute iK*rmanence of growth. In making jiaiier pulp tlie nodes must be 
removed from the bamboo cane. Fifteen tons of canes per acre every third 
year is given as the dependable crop to be realized from poor to moderate bam¬ 
boo stands. According to data secured from laboratory tests it is estimated that 
r» tons of air-dry bamboo ’will produce at least 45 per cent or 45 cwt. of un¬ 
bleached pulp. 

Rubber cultivation in the British Empire, H. Wright (London, 1907, pp* 
pU, n*—^ lecture on this subject delivered before the Society of 
Arts. Intr<Hluctory considerations deal with the imiiortance of rubber cultiva¬ 
tion and the development of the rubber market, including tabular statistics 
showing the consumption and value of rubber from ISW) to 1S)0<», the relative 
importance of India rubber, Balata, and gutta-percha, and the capital invested 
in rubber comiMuies. 

The author discusses the various geographical and botanical sources of 
eaoutdiuuc, briefly describes the 3miK>rtant rnl)ber-producing species and varie¬ 
ties, and gives a general account of the development of wild and plantation rub¬ 
ber, with siiecial reference to rubber cultivation in the British Empire. The 
differences between the laticiferous systems of different genera is discussed, 
the methods of tapi>ing, collecting, coagulating, and the manufacture of rubber 
are described, and data are given on yields secured under various conditions. 
]^;otes are also given on numerous slides shown at the lecture. 

Caoutchouc and gutta plants, H. Jumelle (Les Plant at d Caoutchouc et d 
QuttUn PatHs. 1903, pp. XU -{’5^2, figs, 57).—-This work is designed to supersede 
one published in 18^8 on the caoutchouc and gutta plants in the French colonies. 
The present volume has been revised and enlaiged with a view of including 
all the tropical countries where rubber is produced and presenting the more 
recent information collected on the subject of rubber culture. 

Parc 1 deals with plants producing caoutchouc, which are discussed in a 
general-way relative to their history, the chemical and physical properties of 
the rubber and latex, and methods of harvesting and coagulation, after which 
the important caoiitchouc-prodocing species and varieties are taken up, includ¬ 
ing their geographic distribution, botany, exploitation, yield in latex and rubber^ 
cultivation, etc. Part 2 deals with plants producing gntta. 

Indiarrubber and its manufacture, H. L. Tbbrt (Zrondon, 1907, pp, ¥111+ 
S94, figs* This volume is designed for the general reader and the tech¬ 
nologist in other branches of industry, with a view to fumii^ing information 
relative to the natural history and manufacture of rubber. A brief general 
and historical account is given of the rubber industry, together with the botan¬ 
ical origin of raw rubber, methods of tapping, coagulation, and principal raw 
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riil>bprK of commerce. Succeeding chapters deal with the chemiciU and physical 
properties of rubber, Tulcanization, India-rubber plantations. India-rubber sub¬ 
stitutes. reclaimed rubber, washing, drying, and compounding of rubber, rubber 
solvents and their recovery, rubber solution, and the various forms of manufac¬ 
tured rubber and the articles made therefrom. Concluding chapters treat of the 
production and uses of gutta-percha and balata. A brief bibliography is also 
given of publications dealing with the various i»hases of rubber cultivation and 
manufacture. 

mSMSES OF FLABTS. 

Beport of the botanist for 1907, G. P. Clinton < Connecticut Blfaie fita, Spt 
ISIO 7-89 pU d, pp, 339-396, pin. 16 )*—General notes are given on a number of dis¬ 
eases of plants that have been previously reported and short accounts pre¬ 
sented of a number that have not hitherto been reix)rted as occurring in this 
State. 

The diseases new to the State are taken up imder an alphabetical list of 
host plants, and among the niimber, attention is called to the blight of the 
white pine, which, it is said, has been one of the most <Dnspicuous disesises of 
the year, occurring not only in Connecticut but over most of New England. 
This disease has been attributed to various causes, but the author thinks the 
trouble a physiological one, induced by adverse conditions. In some cases 
winter injury was probably the cause of the trouble, while in others it was 
api)areutl.v due largely to drought and late frosts. 

Notes are given on the internal brown si)ot of i)otatoes, a diseased condition 
that proved rather troublesome in potatoes that were imported from Scotland 
for experimental purposes at the station. The occurrence of scurf on potatoes, 
due to Spondylocladium atrovirens, is also noted. 

An account is given of a disease of Sumatra tobacco, which is believed to 
be possibly of bacterial origin. Attention was first called to this disease in 
Bulletin 150 of the station (E. S. B., 17, p. 136), in which it w^ts stated that 
the plants were attacked by a fungus root disease. Subsequent studies seemed 
to indicate that the trouble may be bacterial in origin. The disease, so far as 
it has been noticed, has been confined to seed beds. 

An account is given of investigations begun in 1906 on the root rot of tobacco, 
due to Thielavia hasicola* This fungus, which seems to be rather widely dis¬ 
tributed. occurring on a number of plants, has proved very troublesome both 
in tobacco seed beds and in the fields. Experiments with formaldehyde and 
steam sterilization in seed beds have given fairly satisfactory results, the 
steam heated plats producing the l>est stand, followed by those treated in the 
fall of the year with formaldehyde at the rate of 1 part formalin to 100 parts 
water. Formalin diluted and si>rinkled over the plants after their growth had 
begun, injured the plants and resulted in a very poor stand and growth. When 
the convenience of treatment is considered, the author believes tlnit the formalin 
treatment is an efficient and convenient method of protecting seed beds against 
the root rot and possibly the damping off of tobacco. Observations made of 
the treatment of tobacco fields for the control of this disease seem to indicate 
that as yet no effective treatment for use in the fielil has be^ obtained. 
Wherever possible the grtmiug of tobacco in land that has become infested 
should be abandoned for a few years. 

The report concludes with an acootmt of studies on hetercecions rusts of Con¬ 
necticut having a peridermfum for their secidlal stage. This is a detailed 
report on Investigations which have been previoiu^ noted (E. S. B., 19, p, llddy« 

Symptoms of disease in plants, F. D. Hkald (Asia Rpt ilVebr. BTort. Soa, 
33 {1907), pp, author describes the symptoms of a lairge number 
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«>f plant iiuil urivc^ metlituls f«»r recoaaiiziiii; their causes. Suggestions 

are al»> given for the prevention of the diseases where definite means are known. 

The control of plant diseases, H. H. Whetzul and F. 0. Stewart (Tew? York 
Cornell Bui. //p. /.>).—Brief descriptions are given of the 

more ioiiiortant fungus diseases attacking alfalfa, apples, asiiaragus, beans, cab¬ 
bage, cauliflower, carnation'*, celery, cherries, chrysanthemums, cucumbers, cur¬ 
rants, ginseng, gooseberries, grapes, lettuce, muskmebms, oats, onions, peaches, 
pears, plums, i»otatoes, quinces, raspberries, roses, strawberries, tomatoes, tur¬ 
nips, and wheat, together with directions for their control. 

Cultures of ITredinese in 1907, J. C. Arthur (A&m. in fi?cience, n. ser,. 27 
(WOSU So. 6W, p. 340 ).—A brief abstract is given of a report on the cultural 
work carried on by the author during 1J*07. Thirty species of rust were grown 
with success, 8 of which are reiwrted for the first time. A rust of Allium was 
carrieil through its life cycle, and 3 sedge rusts and 2 species of Gymnospo 
rangium, G. Itetheli and G. incounpicutinu were connected with their {ecidial 
stages. 

The life history of Puednia malvaceamm, J. B, Dandeno t Rpt. Mich. Acad. 

9 (lPd7), pp. 68 - 73 . figs. J).—The author calls attention to this parasite, 
which is of interest on account of the fact that, so far as known, it does not 
produce any other stage of spores than teleiitosiK)res. On account of this 
peculiarity, the wintering of the fungus sind its sudden spread during the late 
summer have been subjects of considerable study. 

The author undertook a series of investigations to discover how the fungus 
passes the winter, in this way testing the statements of others that the diseasi' 
might pass the winter in the embryo of infected seeds, or that teleutospores pro¬ 
duced late in the season acted as resting siiores and then germinated in the 
spring. 

So far as the author's observations have gone, none of the old spores could 
be indu|;ed to germinate, and the author claims that the idea of teleutospores 
wintering the faugus over will have to be abandoned. On examining some 
mallows very early in the si)rmg the fungus was found present, and it is be¬ 
lieved that it winters over in living portions of such infected plants as with¬ 
stand the winter. Its slow development in the summer is attributed to the 
probable fact that the temperature and moisture conditions in the latter part 
of the summer are best suited for its rai>ld development and spread. 

Blindness in barley (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London). {1908). Xo. 11, pp, 670. 
671).—A brief account is given of the experiments carried (>u by the agricultural 
deiiartment of Cambridge University in treating barley with fungicides to pre¬ 
vent the attack of the disease known as blindness in barley, a disease that is 
causetl by the fungus HvlminthOitporittM grumiiuum. 

In the first series of experimenta seeds were treated with a 10 per cent solu¬ 
tion of coi»per sulphate, with formalin, with the mixture known as 8ar, and by 
the hot-water method. The results t>htained showed that the eopi)er sulphate, 
while Injuring the seed to some extent, was efficient in preventing the disease, 
and that formalin was nearly as satisfactory, the oth^^r methods being much 
less effective. 

In 1907 formalin was again used in 2 strengths of solution, 1 part in 240 of 
water and 1 iMirt in ItSO of water. For the stronger solution, only 0.9 per cent 
of diseased plants was observed, while for the weaker solution, 2.5 per cent was 
found to be attacked by the fungus. The stronger solution had no bad effect 
ujKm the crop, while by checking tbe disease it is believed that the yield of grain 
was increased by not less than 25 i>er cent. There was also a decided incresise 
In the i>ruiiortiou of heavy to light giuiu. 
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Barley smut investigatioiis, U. A. Mcmikl and A. L. Sionl i Wiwonsin 

itp. ).—ill tile exi»ei*imeiits beiiit? f‘<nulucte<l by the autllo^^ with 

a view to reduciug the loss fnrni barley smut the modihed liol-water treatment 
was airain used during liW»7 with praetif-ally the same results reiM»rtefl for liMMj 
<E. S. It, IS i». lorM). Owiug to the eold weather following the seeding, some 
of the kernels of soake<l barley failed to germinate and in some places the stand 
was thinner than on plats where the seed was not treate<l. 

l»ata re<*eived fr(»m Oi) members of the experiment ass<K‘iation, who conducted 
«*ooi>erative tests in exterminating smut, show an average percentage of smut in 
untreated seed of 2.03 as compared with an average of only <M>5 iier cent of 
smut in treated seed. The average iiereentage of the crop saved by the treat¬ 
ment was 2.2S. Thirty reported iK)or germination of treated seed after sowing. 

As a result of both the station and <'«K>i>er*itive tests, it is ccmclnded that loose 
smut of liarley can be eradi<*ated iiy the modified hot-water treatment, although 
the farmer is ad^ ised to treat ouly small areas until further tests have been made 
with large iiUiiiitities of set^. The range of temiieratures of the hot water at 
whi(‘h the treatment will i)e effeidive without injury to the seed appears to be 
limited. Treated l»arley should be sown immediately, otherwise it will sprout. 
The ground should have become warm liefore sowing, to facilitate germination. 

Observations upon the prevalence of early potato blight (Altemaria 
solani) in Wisconsin, J. <1. Milward {WUvonsin titfu Rjtt W07, />/>. 

0*).—^The isdato investigations conducted by the station for the i>ast 4 
years ha\e shown the early potato blight (A. solani) to be an immediate factor 
in determining the annual yield of pohitoes in Wisconsin. The author points 
cut the need of a correct understanding of the nature and life history of this 
fungus and a clear correlation of these facts as asst»ciated with standard 
methods of control. The disease is briefly discussed relative to conditions lead¬ 
ing to Sts development and lierpetnation, and the important morphological char¬ 
acters of the fungus are brought out by the aid of illustrations. 

Potato spraying experiments for 190T, J. <}. Milwabd iWisromtin Bta, Jfpf. 
1907. piK JJ/-J-7}, !)•—^The siiraying experiments for the prevention of early 
blight were continued during 19fi7 with results similar to those reported for 
1005 and VM\ (E. S. R., IS, p. lOrHJ). 

Bordeaux mixture has proved an efficient preventive where cultural condi¬ 
tions are suited to the growing of the crop, 5 applications of Bordeaux made dur¬ 
ing the season tm each of the 3 test fields at a cost of ^.30 i)er acre resulting 
in gains jier acre of 27, 3(1, and 32 l»ii, <if potatoes, respectively, and net profits 
per acre of ^7.70, ?i).20, and $21.70. i'esi)eetively. 

The w(»rk has lieen extended to include observations uinm blight-resistant 
varieties and yield tests with 3 varieties of Russian ak*ohol imtatoes. Among 
the 110 varieties tested a wide variation was shown in regard to disease resist¬ 
ance. 

Attention is called to the importance of selection and care of seed potatoes 
as a factor in maintaining productiveness and vigor in the standard varieties, 
and to the need of a closer study of the Influence of weather conditions upon 
the prevaleiu*c of early blight in Wisconsin. 

Diseases affecting rice in Looisiaxia, II. U. Fulton (Louisiana Stas. But 
IdJ, pp. 3-?N, p?«. S ).—Four diseases of rice oliserved in Louisiana are con¬ 
sidered in this bulletin, the blast, brown grain sijot, green smut, and black 
smut. 

The first disease, rice blast is in all probability the same as that known in 
Italy as brusone, and also known to occur in Japan, and is caused by the fongos 
Pirivitlaria orysw. The general effect of the blast is etom in the exteiu^ve 
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paling «ind drying of the leaf and stem and the poor condition of the head. 
The most conspicuous lesions are found in the sheath nodes just above the 
joints of the stem, at the region where the stem becomes the axis of the head. 
A fungus that does not seem to be distinguishable from the rice blast Piricu- 
laria has been found on crab grass, and it is thought probable that this host 
plant may serve as a source of infection for rice. The results of inoculation 
experiments and the conditions favoring the occurrence and spread of the dis¬ 
ease are given. An account of preventive measures, basiMl largely \i\mi the 
experiments by the South Carolina Station (B. S. R., 18, p. 244), is pn»sout€d. 

Brown spot of rice grains, which is also called speck and i)ip, is charsictcrizAHl 
by the presence of one or more discolored shninken areas on the grains, the 
typical spots being regularly circular, about is in. in diameter, and bounded 
by a dark marginal line. The interior portion of the grain under the spot is 
chalky, opaque, and brittle, and the whole grain is of inferior qmility. A care¬ 
ful examination of diseased tissues showed the presence of several kinds of 
bacteria and fungi and also that the center of each spot contiiined a minute 
depression such as might be caused by the prick of a fine needle. This sug¬ 
gested the ix)ssibility of insects being the cause of the trouble, and a study 
liointed to the fact that the primary cause of the disease is CUhaluH pugnajp. 
This Insect was found abundant in the rice fields, and the bacteria and fungi 
present followed the injury caused by this pest. 

The green smut usually affected only a few grains in a head, causing their 
enlargement, the fungus responsible for this trouble being UHtUaghioUlca vhrus. 
This disease has been known in Japan for a long time, and in Ijoulsiana it has 
been |nund on the Honduras and red rice, and less frequently on Japan rice. 
The lira history of the fungus is very poorly known, and at present no definite 
means of infection have been determined. The treatment of seed with fonnalin 
or other fungicides, which htive been used with success for similar diseases, it 
is bdieved would prove adapted to the prevention of this disease of rice. 

The black smut, which, so far as the author's observations have gone, is con¬ 
fined to the Honduras and red rice, is due to Tilletia horrida. This may be 
controlled by trejiting the seed with any of the bettor known methods of seed 
treatment- 

[EermeiLtation and diseases of tobacco], O. Lokw (Porto Rico Rta. Rgt. 
7907^ pp. i6-/S, fig, i),—^Brief notes on the method of fenneutlng tobacco and 
the diseases of tobacco in Porto Kico. 

The anther is of the opinion that the so-called after-fermentation of tobacco 
proceeds much more energetically in the eontiniioiisly warm climate of Porlo Tli<»o 
than in the United Stales, and that it appears imnecessjiry hi tlie cas<‘ of the 
main fermentation to tnnx over the bulks of tobacco quite so often as in the 
States, although a temperature of 155 or 5fi* C. should be reached in each bulk 
the first time. 

Relative to diseases of tobacco the opinion is advanced Unit the various 
troubles observed in the United States occur more or less in Porto Rico. The 
mosaic disease and the wilt disease do not appear to be general. 

L. DuBois reports a trouble observed with the tobacco in a certain seciton of 
the Aibonito district, in which the tobacco several weeks after fermentation ac¬ 
quires such a disagreeable odor as to render it worthless. An examination of 
some of this tobacco showed the odor to be moldy or musty. The vines were 
covered here and there with a white mass and many of the stems were so rotten 
that they easily broke into fragments on being handled. A microscopical ex¬ 
amination revealed no fungus mycelium, but numerous bacteria, esiiecially 
cocci, as well as yeast-like cells. The disease resembles iwle burn. The cause 
is still undetermined. 
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A peculiar disease, known as ‘‘ sancocliado ” in Porto Rico, was observed in 
tobacco seed beds of Oaafuas. Tliis disease spreads from a center in ring-like 
progression. The circle of dead, blea<*he(l seedlings increasing continuously is 
checked only by remo’v ing the soil to some depth and treating the spot with diluted 
formaldehyde (1 spoonful to 30 gal. of water). A microscopical examination 
revealed no mycelium, but numerous active nematodes were found, which are 
thought to cause the disease. 

The tobacco flea beetle and the changa are considered the worst enemies of 
tobacco in Porto Rico. The majority of the insect pests, including the cutworm, 
are avoided by growing the tobacco under cheese-cloth. 

Peach leaf curl, I. B. P. Evans (Transvaal Sgr, Jouir,^ 6 (1908), No. 23, 
Pjp. 259, 260, pis. 2). —^The author describes the peach leaf curl caused by 
JSxoaseus deformans, giving particular attention to its occurrence on nectarines 
and ajn’icots. When the fungus attacks the fruit of the nectarine it becomes 
covered with wart-like growths, while apricots are arrested in their dev^op- 
inent so that they ne^er attain more than half the normal size. 

For the preAontion of this disesise the author recommends thorough spray¬ 
ing with Bordeaux mixture. 

Notes on the black knot of plum, J. B. Dandeno (Rpt, Mich. Acad. 8cu, 
9 (1901), pp. 7i, If), Jig. 1). —^The author rei)orts on successful attempts in ob¬ 
taining the ascosi)ore.s from the black knot of plums. T^pon careful examina¬ 
tion it was found that the perithecia are not produced for about 3 years after 
infection. After the perithecia are i^roduced the asci are quickly disseminated, 
and the old knots remain on the twigs. In order to collect material showing 
the asci and ascoai)ores the third year’s growth of the plum knots must be 
secured. 

Fi'om inoculation exiieriments with conidia formed by the fungus, it seems that 
they are not very active as infecting agents. Only a small proportion of infec¬ 
tion with ascospores succeeded in producing the disease, which seemed to indi¬ 
cate that artificial inoculation is not readily accomplished. 

CSooseberry black knot (Jour. Bd. Agr. {London), 1^ (1908), Ao. 11, pp. 6S0, 
681, flg,s. ^).—A descrii>tion is given of a disease of gooseberries and red and 
black currants that is due to the fungus Plowrightia rihesia. 

The fungus is a wound i)arasite. and it seems probable that aphids and scale 
insects enable it to gain entrance into the living tissues of the phint. The first 
indication of disease is the willing and yellowing of the leaves, which fall quite 
earl 5 ' in the soiison. As a rule a branch is not killed outright in the first season 
of the attack, but during the second yetir the leaf buds remain in half-oiieued 
condition and the l)ranch dies, owing to the presence of the fungus mycelium in 
the water conducting vessels. There is no external evidence of the fungus until 
the branches an* dead or nearly so, when the fruiting bodies burst through the 
bark, forming elongated or grouiKHi blackish warts. 

It is believed that spraying will have little or no ejBTect in controlling this 
disease, and it is reeommondoil that on its first appearance all branches whose 
foliage is wilting should be removed and burned. 

A combined treatment for the prevention of the powdery and downy mil¬ 
dew of grapes, D. Donon (Jour. Agr. Prat., n. scr., 15 (1908), No. 5, pp. U6- 
148). —A description is given of a fungicide that is said to consist of a copper 
and: sulphur mixture to which formaldehyde is added. This fungicide is claimed 
to be very efficient in the control of various grape diseases, including the pow¬ 
dery mildew’, and its use does away with the necessity of sulphuring the vines. 
The fungicide is preimred for the trade in a concentrated form, and is said to 
be of easy ai>plication and less expensive than a liquid spray for the prevention of 
black rot, etc., with a seiwirate application of sulphur for tbe powdery mildew* 
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Tlie efficiency of lliis new fungicide in controlling other plant disejises is to 
be tested. 

Timber fungi, witb. special reference to the pines, 0. G-. B\ter {^Ann, Rpt, 
AY&r. Ilort 8oc., 38 (lOOIf), Descriptions are given of fungi caus¬ 

ing damping off of the stMHllings of pines, pine blister duo to (lolvoaporUtm 
i^ciicnoniH, hyi)ertroi)hy of pine <*ones, ring wale of pine due to Tramvtca piM, 
root rots caused by Polifporun aunofufft and ArmilUtria nivllcu, and di‘y rots duo 
to l\ raporanua and MrntliHH hwhnfmttnH, 

The treatment of damping-off in coniferous seedlings, V. Spaulding (U, 8. 
Dept. Apr., JUn\ Plant Jiulm. Cf/v*. {, pp. «).— (Treemhouse tests have b(»on made 
by the writer for several years relative to the effect of various chemicals niH>n 
the dampiug-off diseases of tender coniferous seedlings. The work was ex¬ 
tended to field conditions in 1SM)7, exiHunnieuts being conducted in several nur¬ 
series of the New Xork B^orest, BMsh, and (himc Commission and of tlie Vermont 
State Forestry Commission, located, resi)ectively, at Saranac Inn, N. Y., and 
Burlington, Vt. The results presented are not considered final, Imt are offered 
to nurserymen with the hope that they may prove useful until more conclusive 
proof of the comparative value of the chemicals tested can he secured. 

The plats used were located in wkhI beds 12 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, each bwl 
being divided into 3 equal parts 4 ft. square. The chemicals were used in the 
form of fine powders or in solutions. The solutions wore applied to the soil 
with an ordinary sprinkling can before the seeds were sown and again about 5 
days after the sewlliiigs had come up. The powders were' applied to the beds 
only after the seedlings had been up for 3 or 4 days, a simple fonn of duster 
having a perforated bottom being used. Very light coatings were given, which 
were renewed pronqitly after each rain. 

Powdered sulphur was used in 8 forms, namely, washed, resnblimed, and 
precipitated, with favorable results, although the first form gave slightly the 
best result. The iireparation of dry Bordejiux mixture was found to be too 
tedious and time-consuming to be of use in the ease of a disease like damping- 
off and was discarded for a copper sulphate and lime mixture which is easily and 
quickly made. Powdered sulphate of copi)er was mixed with fresh slaked lime 
1:30. No injurious results were noted when this mixture was freely used, even 
when the seedlings were still wet with dew. Very good results were ol>tained 
in checking the (bimphig-off, and it is believed that the mixture may prove of 
commercial value. 

Solutions of ]N>tassium sulphid and of potassium permanganate gave no defi¬ 
nite results, owing to the absence of the disease In the exi)erimentul plats. Oom- 
mercial 40 per cent formalin, used at the rate of 4 oz. to 3 gal. of water, when 
applie<l to the soil before seeding and not afterwards, seemed to have no effect on 
the disease. When the application was repeated after the seedlings had <‘ouie 
up the results were poor, hence It is believed that formalin is of little value with 
the damping-off diseases of coniferous seedliugs unless supplemented after the 
germination of the seed with some other efficient chemical. 

The best results w’ere obtained with dilute sulphuric acid. The soil was 
thoroughly drenched with a solution of 1 oz. of sulphuric acid to 1 gal. of water 
several days before sowing the seed, and the tresitment was related about a 
week after the seedliugs came up. When noted in December, there was a very 
good stand of fine^ healthy seedlings on the treated plat and the soil was entirely 
free from algm and moss, while on the check pint there were practically no 
seedlings left and the soil was green with alga^ and moss. Of the several species 
thus treated, the Norway spruce alone showed ill effects from the treatment. A 
weaker solution, 1 part sulphuidc acid to £500 of w'ater, is recommended in i>refer- 
ence to the stronger one used in these experiments. 
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Fomes pinicola and its host plants, L. II. Pennington {RiiL Mich. ticL, 
0 {1901), i)p, 80-H2). —^This fungus, which is said to be one of the most common 
of the larger fungi that infect conifers, is reported by the author as being found 
on a number of broad-lea^ed species of tr<»es, among them the hard maple^ 
beech, yellow and white birch, and balstim jioplar. 

Some diseases of rubber plants, 0. Bernard {Bui, Dopt JnOes Overland,, 
1901, Ao. li, Pit, 19, pis, J), — ^The author gi\es descriptions of some of the prin¬ 
cipal fungus diseases and insi»ct enemies of rubber plants, grouping them under 
the following si)ecies of plants: Bevea hraHiUenbis, Ficus elastica, Castilloa 
clastica, Kwlcila clasHca, and Manihot ylaziovii. 

Fungicides, 11. 11. AVnETZEL and (\ 8. AVilson {Xvio York Cornell Sta, Bid, 
252, pp, 362-36^/, fly. 1). —^Popular directions are given for preparing and using 
the most important fungicides. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOIO&Y. 

Beport on rabbit branch, A. Crawford {Jour, Dept, Ayr, West. Aust., Jo 
{1901), No, 12, pp, 935-938), —^The caxppaign against rabbits in Western 
Australia is being pushed vigorously. Complaint is made that many of the 
individual farmei*s are disposed to allow the government to bear the whole 
Imrdeii and do not e^en assist by the destruction of rabbits on their own fiirms. 
The methods employed include the use of rabbit-proof fences, encouragement of 
the natural enemies of ral)blts Including iguanas, hawks, etc,, and killing all 
doe ral)bits which are caught by various trapping devices (the buck rabbits 
being set free). 

Observations on the food of a number of birds, N. Passebini and G. CcccoNi 
{Bol, 1st. Ayr. Bcandicct, 2. ser,, 7 {1908), Xo, 1, pp. 12-102), —^The authors 
studied the kind of food etiten by a large number of wild birds and on the 
basis of the data obtained classified them in accordance with their food habits. 

The locust-destroying birds of the Transvaal, P. W. D’Evblyn {Condor, 
10 {1908), Fo, 1, pp. 10-1 k ),—^Descriptive notes are given on the habits of 
various l)irds which have been observed to feed upon locusts in the Transvaal. 
SiHK'ial mention is made of storks, starlings, guinea fowls, and the secretary 
bird. 

Some observations concerning the effects of freezing on insect larvae, J. S. 
IIiNE {Ohio \nt,, M {1908), 'No, }, pp, 258-250), —The larvae of Bellura ohliqm 
wore placed in water o\er night and exposed to a temperature of —15® P. This 
proc-eas was ii*i»eatwl for <i nights, the temperatures ranging from —0 to —^Ifi® P. 
None <*f the larMO was injured. The larvie of the tomato hawk moth were 
killed by a frost stwere enough to kill tomato vines. Similarly with larvjB of 
the fall cankerworm a frost on May 4 killed a large number of them. 

The more important insects injurious to Indian agriculture, H. M. Lefroy 
{Mem. TOept, Ayr, India, But, tier,, 1 {1907), ^o, 2, pp, V + 113-252, figs, 82),— 
A description is given in systematic order of the insects known to be injurious 
to crops in India. No list of economic insects has previously been published 
for this territory and it is‘believed that the bulletin will be of service to eco¬ 
nomic entomologists. In the case of each insect a brief description is given 
with notes on its distribution, biology, food plants, and the extent of its 
injuries. 

The Indian surface caterpillars of the genus Agrotis, H. M. LrarsoT and 
O. C. Giiosn (J/m. Dept Ayr. India, Ent Ser„ 1 {1907), No. S, pp. 258-27i, pL 
1 ).—Several si)ec*ies of Agrotis and Kiixoa are described in detail and notes are 
given on their biology* Particular attention is given to a discussion of 
Agrotis ypsilon. 
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Com'batmg ants and locusts in South America, 0. Boixe {Tropoipflamer^ 
n (Win), So. 0, PIK niimber of l«if-catiug ants ocrur in South 

America and may causi' serious aamas?e. These insects may be coiitrollod to 
some extent by the use of I)nrro\vs coinbiuotl with pits iu whudi the ants are 
captured. In the control of hxaists results are reportetl from the intro¬ 
duction of c(»loiiies (d‘ prwlaceons ants which fml upon them. It is state<l that 
11ies<» ants may easily be transporl(Hl in wliole colonies to (Milti\ate(l liekls or 
other Io<*alities where their help is imhhUhI in the <'ontrol of locaists. 

European insect pests in Eforth America, It. IIkymons (\alimD. / jtitrhr . 
J'orist «. Laiulir., (i (100<S), Ao. /, jyp. A historical stateinont is given 

of the introduction and distribution of gipsy moth and brown-tail moth in the 
thiitcd States ith pai'ticular reference to the use of artificial remedies in con¬ 
trolling the pests and to the imiK)rtalion of their parasites. 

[Insect pests], J. Cbaio, M. V. Slinuerdand, and 0. R. Crosby (Scio Yorh 
Cornell BuL 23 />/). flpn. ti). —^Attention is called to the underly¬ 

ing princ*iph»s and e(*onoini(* aspects of spraying in general. DiX'Wtions are given 
for preparing insi'cticides <md applying them in the control of the chief insect 
enemies of appl<*s, plums, cherries, (piinces, peaches, pears, nursery stock, grapes, 
small fruits, roses, potatoes, <*ucurbits, cabbages, onions, and grecuihouso plants. 

Report of the entomologist and plant pathologist, W. V, Tower (Porto 
Rlvo HI a. Rpi. JDin, pp, pU /).—Notes are presented on the chief pcssts 

infesting orangc»s, tobacco, xegetables, sugar cane, pineapples, and other crops, 
the use' of wind-breaks in chcKiking imrple sc*al(s and the preparation of kero¬ 
sene emulsion. 

The “ orange dog,” a variegated cateiixlllar belonging to the genus Papilio, 
was fotind fecHliiig ou the orange during July, and a second brood was observed 
October IS, at which time the larvte were half gi’own. The orange leaf-weevil 
occurred in great numbers iu the latter part of May. Spraying with arsenate 
of load was effective for both of these pests. For orange scab, spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture Just as the fruit forms and again after from 10 to 14 days 
is recommended. Nurseries of rough lemon should not be planted between 
budded rows of trees, nor should nurseries be planted on the windward side of 
the groves. ItiHl scale ami purple scale are causing much trouble but may be 
combated by spraying witli kerowme emulsion 1: (> and the use of wind-breaks. 

The principal ti'bacco pests were cutworms, clnmgas, flea beetles, horn- 
worms, and nematodes, A Paris green mash made up of a mixture of 20 lbs. 
bran or corn meal with 4 11). Paris grmi made into a thick paste with 1 giil. 
molasses and 1* gal. water, and applied hi the form of snuill cones i)artly below 
ground and partly above, is rm)mmended for changas and cutworms. Tele- 
nomuH moniUeoniiH was observwl as a parasite iu the eggs of the hornworm. 
PUitvlIa inaenlipf nnlH did considerable damage to ciibbage, kale, mustard and 
turnips. For mealy bugs on sugar cane and pineapples, dijiping iu kerosene 
emulsion is advocated. Tobacco dust placed in the crown of the pinetipple has 
also given excellent results. 

Brief notes are also given ou May beetles, brown scale, rust mite, southern 
cabbage worm, a white fly, plant lice, striped cucumber beetle, the melaneonium 
stage of THcosphcera sacchari, sugar cane weevil, a borer of the genus Xyle- 
borus, rice weevil, Icerya montseiratetisis, Pulvinaria psidiif rufous scale, wax 
scale, mummy disease of guavas, and other pests. 

The so-caJled green bug and other grain aphids In Minnesota in 1907, 
F. Jj, Washburn (^linnesota 8ta. Bui. 108, pp. 237--280, pi. 1, figs. 15; Spec. UpU 
State £tnt. Mtnn. 1908, Mur., pp. 21, pi. 1, figs. 15 ).—On account of the alarm 
which prevailed among the grain growers of Minnesota regarding the iwssible 
invasion of the State by the green bug, an uivestigatiou was made of this insect 
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and of other related aphids. The green bug occurred sparingly in various parts 
of Minnesota during 1907 but did not affect the wheat crop appreciably. The 
author believes that the long cold winters and hot summers of Minnesota are 
unfavorable for the multiplication of this pest. The most conmion grain aphid 
in Minnesota is Macrosiphum gianaiia. This jjest is attsicked by parasites and 
is usually held in control by climatic conditions. An account is given of the 
injury caused by the green bug in the southwestern States and descriptions are 
presented of the developmental forms of this pest as studied in the insectaiy. 

Peculiar injury to barley by Clorops tsBuiopus, B. Wahl {Ztschr. Landw, 
Versucimo. Osterr., 10 {1907), No. 10, pp. 730-756). —^The author had occasion 
to observe an unusually severe attack of Clomps imiiopm upon barley. In the 
infested plants the inflorescence appeared to be normal in its early stages but 
soon showed a pronounced deformation due to the attacks of the insect. 

Kafir com aphis {Agr. Jour. Gape Good Hope, 32 (1908), Yo. 1, pp. ^7-31 ).— 
Aphis sorghi has attracted attention on account of its ravages upon Kafir in 
South Africa since 1904. The i)est is apparently spreading and its eradication 
is a difficult problem. A description is gi\en of the insect together with a brief 
account of its natural enemies which thus far seem to include merely lady 
beetles. Apparently some advantage is to be derived from early sowing of 
Kafir. According to certain growers, Bushman Kafir is rather more resistant 
to aphis attacks than other varieties. 

The asparagus beetles, F. H. Chittenden (17. iSf. Dept. Agr„ Bur. Ent. Giro. 
102, pp. 12, figs. 6‘).—^The life history ot these insects has been previously studied 
by the author (K. S. R., 9, p. 500; 10, p. 570; 19, p. 15S). In this circular atten¬ 
tion is given to the habits, life history, and means of combating Ctioeeris 
asparagi and G. 12-punctata. The present status and distribution of these 
insects is outlined and recommendations are made r^arding the most effective 
remedies for controlling the pests. 

Screening for the protection of cabbage seed beds, W. J. Sghoene (New 
York State Sta. Bui. 301, pp. 165-174, pi. 1). —^In raising seedling cabbage, great 
losses have been experienced from attacks of flea beetles (Phgllotreta vittata 
and Stfsitena hudsonias) and root maggots (Pegomya hrassiew and P. fusdeeps). 
The ordinary methods adopted for the conti^ol of these pests have not given 
satisfactory results. Ex]:)eriments were therefore undertaken to test the value 
of cheese cloth screenings for the pi-otet'tior of cabbage seed beds from these 
I)ests. A bod ivas sown to cabbage seed on May 15 and covered with cheese 
cloth on May 20 just as the plants were coming out. On June 20 the scrmi 
was removed to harden the plants before transplanting. The hardening process 
was allowed to continue for 13 days. The total expense for cheese cloth, lum¬ 
ber, laths, wire, and tacks for screening a seed bed 12 by 150 ft. was $20.21 or 
about 40 ets. per 1,000 cabbage plants. 

The results indicate that cabbage plants may be completely protected from 
root maggots by screening with cheese cloth and that the flea beetles are also 
prevented from attacking the young plants. The losses in check beds which 
were not screened were very large. 

Protectmg cabbage plant beds from maggots, F. H. Hall {Ne%o York State 
Sta. Bui. SOI, popular €d.f pp. 4, fig. 1).—A popular edition of the above. 

B^ort on the study of insects injurious to cranberries during the summer 
of 1907, 0. B. Habdenbubg and O. G. Malde (Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 19(yi, pp. 
309-330, figs. 2)j—The three most injurious insect pests of the cranberry are 
the blackheaded vine worm, yellowheaded vine worm, and fruit worm. Bio¬ 
logical notes are also given on tip worm, girdler, a species of snout beetle^ and 
other less important cranberry insects. 
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Ill controlliufi; the iusoct ]»ests of eriuiberries, tloodiuj; N rocouunended for 
the first brood of the Dlackhendod or ytdlowhoadod's iuc w(»rin. {j^pruyinj? is a 
safer but more laborious method of control. T\v<» applications are sufficient for 
vine worms and three for fruit worms. The spray re(*onunended for this jmr- 
pose is lead arsenate solution and Ihmleaux mixture with 5 lbs. of resin soa]) 
added for each fiO sul. Arsenate of lead is considered superior to Paris sjreeu. 

Beport on the work of the section for plant protection, 1906—7, V. Brick 
(8tat Pflanzaiscliutz Hnmlnuu, Hot, Htaatinfit., [Bcr.l il>f. PflanzcnHchuf:!^ 
9 (i.90()-7), pp. A detaileil reiiort is jsiiven of the extent of importation 

of apples and other truits and living plants from America and other countries. 

As in previous years the Baldwin is the chief apple imported from the 
United States, constituting about 70 per cent of the total importation and 
coming chiefly from New York and Maine. From a total of about 200,000 
pacliages of these apples about 11,000 or api)roximately 0 per cent wore found 
to be infested with San Josi‘ scale. Apples imported from Xew South Wales 
were found to bo slightly infested with San Jose sr*ale. Notes are also given 
on other insect pests and plant diseiises found upon this fruit. 

A report is also made upon the condition of live plants imported from various 
ct)mitriea. 

Does it pay to spray Nebraska apple orchards? It. A. Emerson and F. E. 
Denny Hta. BiiL 106, pp. 6-iO). —^Ih'actical tests were made under 

W'hat w’ore ctmsidered average conditions to determine the value of spraying 
orchards, particularly for the control of codling moth and apple s^'Uh. Five 
applications were made from May 2 to August 20 of combined Insecticides and 
fungicides chiefly Paris gi‘eon or arsenate of lead and Bordeaux mixture. For 
the first three applications Paris green and Bordeaux mixture were used while 
arsenate of le*\d was used alone in the last 2 sprayings. In one orchard a net 
gain of $1.70 per tree was produced and in another orclnird of $2.50, the in¬ 
creased yield being 1.17 bu. and 2.1 bu. per tree, I'espectively. 

The apple maggot or railroad worm, A, L. Quaintancb (U. H. Dept. 

Bur. hint. Oire. 101 , PP* 12, flpH. ,2).—^The apple maggot is iflaced among the five 
chief iustx't enemies of the apple. It is a uati\e American species and its 
native fowl is apparently species of Cratiegiis, It attacks nearly all varieties 
of cultivated apples. The spread of the apple maggot when once established 
in the orchard is very slow'. The imHK?t is described in all its stages and notes 
are given on its life history. There is only one generation aunnally. 

In (*ombaling this pest no hope can be entertaiutHl of success from the use of 
arsenicals. All fallen infestwl fruits should be promptly gathered and fed or 
otherwist^ destroyed. If prefen-ed, oi-clmrds may be i)asture(l with sheep, hogs, 
or cattle to destroy the windfall ai>ples promptly. Some siuwss may also be 
expected from the thoi'ough cultivation of orchards. 

The insect pests of peach trees, F. D\eont {Prog. Agr. et Vit, ^ {1901), 
No. i9, pp. 6H0~-6H5). —^Biological and economic notes are given on PeratitU vapi- 
tala, codling moth, Anarnia UnealeUu, Ctmua Ugniperdu, bark beetles, and other 
insects injurious to peaches. 

State nursery inspection, J. G. Moore {Wlficonsin Hta. Rpt. 1901, pp. 369-616, 
figs. The law goveniing nursery inspection in Wisconsin was so amended 
In 1007 as to provide for the inspection of the premises of all nurseries doing 
bnshiess within the State. The general conditions observed in the nurseries 
during the past season were somewhat improved. San Jos^ scale was found in 
one nursery only. Mention is also made of the pi*evaleuce of oyster-shell bftrk- 
louse, woolly aphis, strawlierry r«M»t louse, cottony maple scale, coxcomb gall 
of the elm, and authracnose of rjispberrles. 
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Diseases and insect pests [of coffee], J. AV. A’^aw LEJSNirofT (Porto Bico tita, 
BpL WOl^ p. 40). —Exi»erimeiits in fertilizing to overcome losses due to the leaf- 
miner seemed to give good results, the field descrihtMl in a former report (E. S. 
K., IS, p. l(MiO) having completely recovered and showing very ^igorous growth, 
with a very noticeable decrease of the brown spots on the leaves. A number of 
old coffee trees have been attacked by a borer which eats its way in u vertical 
diriH:ti<»n through the heart of the trunks and branches. This pest is now under 
investigation. 

Individual and seasonal variations in Helopeltis theivora, with descrip¬ 
tion of a new species of Helopeltis, H. H. Mann (J/an. Dept Agr. India, JSnt 
Ser., 1 (1901), So, J, pp. 213-331, ph I, pga. 3). — X large number of specimens of 
llelopeUw theivora were obtained from various ])arts of India and careful obser¬ 
vations were made to determine the variations which occur in this species. In 
this work variations in color were noted and also variations in the size and 
proi)ortions of the antenuje, legs, rostrum, and other anatomical parts. Particu¬ 
lar attention was given to the possible effect of locality, seasons, and food upon 
variations, but these factors appeared to be of little constant value. A change of 
food from tea to cinchona led to no mollification either in the structure of the 
insect or in its color. The relationship between If. theirora and II. anionU is 
.briefly discussed. 

The coeddse attacking the tea plant in India and Ceylon, E. E. Green and 
H. H. Mann iMem. Dept. Agr. India, Ent kicr., 1 (1901), So. 3, pp. 337-333, 
pi8. f ).—^The information relating to scale insects which attack the tea plant in 
India and Ceylon has been brought together and summarized in this bulletin. 
A list including 31 species, three of which are described as new, is given, together 
with brief notes on the relative imiwrtance of these si)ecies. 

Means of combating codkehafers, A"on Tubbuf (Satunc. Ztschr. Forst u. 
Landw., 6 (J90S), No. J, pp. 73-73, Jig. /).— X considerable variety of insecti¬ 
cides was used in spiayiug foliage to test their effectiveness in the control of 
cockchafers. Bordeaux mixture, barium chlorid, tobacco decoction, and insect 
I)owder had no effect. The use of Paris greeu, however, was attended with 
striking success. Attention was called to the appamit wide-spread distribution 
of a parasitic fungus, Uaria dema, upon cockchafers. 

On a new phytophagous ndte with notes on other species of economic 
importance, C. <x. Hewitt < Meat, and Pnje. ManchvHtcr Lit. and Phil, iS’oc., 52 
(J907-8), pi. 1, No. 5, pp. 1-10, pL 1, figs. 2 ).— Lohmannia insignis d'mimUUt is 
described as a new species of mite attacking tulip bulbs. Jthtzogigphas eelii- 
nopns is also mentioned as an important enemy of the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, 
and other liliaceous plants. OUfcgphagus spinipes has appeared in a number of 
instances as a serious house pest occurring in large unml)crs and attacking the 
horsehair^ or other material used in upholstered furniture. 

Experiments in the control of Tinea pellionella, Ij. ItoussiN (Bev. Eerv. 
InMtd. MU. [Parisl, 20 (1907), No. 153, pp. 3rt3-39G).—Tl\o appearance of this 
insect in its different stages is descTibed in detail. A number of insecticides 
were tested in determining their effectiveness in eonti’ollng the pest. From a 
series of observations and expeilments reported by the author it appears that 
benzine, turpentine, naphthalin. camphor, carbolic acid, and a number of other 
volatile substances of this class may produce asphyxia of the insect in woolen 
fabrics. The remedies mentioned give satisfactory results as used against all 
stages of the insect. Metallic salts such as arsenious acid, corrosive sublimate, 
and sulphate of copper are only slightly effective, while hitler substances such 
as aloes and extract of gentian have no effect whatever. The best results are 
to be obtained from the use of ordinary illuminating gas or hlsiilphld of carbon. 
Either of these substances is perfectly effective. 
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Bee breeding, S. N. Green (^ileditia, Ohio, 1907, pp. —Complaint is made 

that tlie subject of bee breeding has not received sufficient attention. It is 
urged that in the improvement of the honey bee an idwil staiuhird should be set 
up for which a score of i>oiuts is suggested. After the ideal has been adopted, 
the problem consists, in the author's opinion, in improving the environment of 
bees in all possible ways and selwling those tiueens and dnnies which come 
iu‘arest to the ideal standard. 

Queen rearing, E. Alexander {Qleaninffs liec Cult, 36 {1908), 'No, \, 
pp, Z09, 210), —^The question is often raised whether it is better for the bee 
raiser to rear his otiti queens or depend upon professional queen breeders. The 
author concludes that in most eases the professional breeders will obtain better 
results than the ordinary bee raiser and that if certain queens in an apiary 
should develop particularly desirable qualities they may be sent to a breeder 
for the purpose of producing other queens of similar characteristics. 

The digestibility of mulberry leaves with relation to the rational feeding 
of silkworms, P. JBucci (Sta:!. tlper, Agr. Itat, iO {1007), No. 8-12, pp. 721- 
798).—A long series of feeding experiments was carried out with the purpose of 
determining the digestibility of the leaves of difleront varieties of mulberries 
and other matters connected with the feeding of silkworms. Statistical data 
are i»re«€*ntc(l in a tabular form sliowi!»g the amount of mnlberry leaves eaten 
under different conditions, the growth and weight of the silkworms, the amount 
of silk producetl and its elasticity and other qualities. 

A variety of mnlberry obtained from A'erona gtive the best results both in 
respect to its digestibility and to the quantity and quality of the silk obtained 
as a result of feeding. Another variety of mulberry referred to as rosea proved 
no less digestible but the mortality of silkworms fed upon it was somewhat 
greater than in the case of the Veronese variety. The leaves of C^hinese mul¬ 
berries were much less digestible than those of the Veronehe variety. 

Experiments were also conducted in the addition of starch to the diet of 
mulberry leaves. It was found that this material could easily be sprinkled 
upon the leaves with a small expense of time and energy. Silkworms fed in 
this manner did not weigh more at maturity but the cocoons were heavier, the 
quantity of the silk was slightly greater, its quality was improved, and the 
mortality of the silkworms was diminished. 

The author contends that careful exi>eriments in the feeding of silkworms are 
as much netKled as in the case of higher animals. These iiiswts grow with 
greitt rapidity and produce a largo amount of silk within a short lime. The 
exi)eriineuts thus far conducted indicate that the amount and quality of the silk 
are largely dependent upon a rational system of fetHling. 

foods—HU lLfljr BTUTBITIOir. 

Food chemistry, J. Varqes {Nahrungmiftclchrmir. Lcipsic, 1907, pp. 298, 
pis. S, figs. 178). —In this handbook of food chemistry the sul>jects treated have 
been arranged in alphabetical order. In the discussions of the various animal and 
vegetable foods, beverages, condiments, and commercial products, special atten¬ 
tion has been i)aid to histological characteristics and microscopical methods, as 
well as to the more common methods of food examination. 

The food <dxemist as an expert, C. A. Xeufeld {Dor NahniugHmittclchomikcr 
aU SachverstUndiger. Berlin, 1907, pp. XX+i77). —^This volume is designed for 
the information of public analysts and discusses general questions which have 
to do with food insi>ection, with spiK^ial chapters on milk and other dairy prod¬ 
ucts, fats and oils, fruits, honey, sugar, spices, bevanges, etc. 
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Tlie peacock edible, Martha MeC. Williams (Gountry Life Amet\, 13 
(1907), Xo. 2, pjK 2ol, 2oi, 236, fig, 1). —^Directions are given for preparing and 
cooking pea fowl. Though not commonly eaten, those l>ii*ds are considered of 
superior quality and when muge bred are veiy much like game. 

Analyses of canned sausage, Balland (Rev. t^err. Intend. Mil. [Pavis], 20 
(1907), Vo. 131, pp. 77, 7S). —Proximate analyses are reported of 4 samples 
which had been ciinned several years before. 

Analyses of canned fish, Maljean (J?ci\ Hierr, Intend. MU. [Paris], 20 
(1907), Xo. 13 i, pp. 331-337). —Examination was made of salt water fish when 
canned and when put up for soups. The canned fish was made up of 1G4 parts 
of flesh to 100 df jelly. The proportion of jelly to flesh, as the author i)oiuts 
out, is much higher than in the case of canned beef and hence the nutritive 
value is lower. The fish canned for soup making was rich in fat, but the 
author believes that it is not suitable for army rations owing to the compli¬ 
cated process recpiired in preparing it for the table. 

A new method of preserving meat, H. dk Lappabent (Bui. Hoc. Xat. Agr. 
France, 67 {1907), pp. 2H0-266; ahs. in Hug. VUinde et Laif, 1 {1907), Xo. 11, 
pp. 311, 311). —In the method of preserving described, meat is exposed to sul¬ 
phur vapor for 24 hours and then stored in an atniosi>here of carbon dioxid. 
Analyses showed that meat so preserved did not contain free sulphuric acid 
and that the cooked meat showed 22 gni. of sulphites and bisulphites per 1(K) kg. 

Slaughtering and meat packing (Bur. of the Census IT. aV.J BuL'H 3, pp. 
7-iJ). —^According to the statistical data summarized and discussed the value 
of the (combined slaughtering and moat jmeking industiy in the I^'nited States 
in 1005 was $J>13,fil4,d24, an increjise of 1«.U per cent over ISKXi. 

Meat inspection, M. Toubeau (Bui. Mens. Off. Rvnscig. Apr. [Paris], 6 
(1907), Xo. 11, pp. 13iO-1339).-—X summary of French legislation on this 
subject. 

Pasteur’s theory ax>plied to diastatic action in bread making, or rational 
bread making, Seband (Rev. Ben\ Intend. MU. [Paris], 20 (1907), Xos. 157, 
pp. 3^9-390; 139, pp. 777-S34) .—Pavt 1 of this article discusses the i)rocesses 
of bread making. Parts 2 and 3 treat of the biology of the various fermenta¬ 
tions with detailed directions for makhig bread sulflcieut for 300 rations and 
explanations of the rationale of each step. 

Survival of pathogenic bacteria in bread after baking, J. Roussel (Rev. 
Berv. Intend. Mil. [Paris], 20 (1907), Xo. 132, pp. 12i-131; ahs. in Rev. Hyg. 
cl Pol. Bauit., 29 (1907), Xo. B, pp. 722, 72.1). —According to the author’s obser¬ 
vations the t(»mperatnre in the crumb of bread during baking vangwl from 101 
to 103® C. and in the crust from 125 to 140®. The author also stiidietl the 
effect of such temiieratures on tuhereuhnsis bacilli artificially inti*oduco(l into 
the dough with special referem*e to the question of the employment of tuber¬ 
cular subjef*ts in bakeries. 

Experimental studies of the character of flour, bread, and Italian pastes 
sold in Venice, A. Zoso (Bepamte from Lah. Ghini. Munie. Venezio, 1907; ahs. 
in Chem. ZenthL, 1907, II, Xo. 21, pp. 1754, 1753).—X large number of analyses 
are reiM)rted in this study of Venetian flour aud flour i>rodiicts, undertaken with 
a view to studying the relation between composition and quality. Phosiihoric 
acid and other ash constituents are reiiorted in addition to the usual analytical 
data. 

Cultivation of cassava and the manufacture of cassava flour in Sao Paulo, 
J.'B. SoBBiNHO (Rev. Agr. [Bao Paulo], 13 (1907), Xo. 147, pp. 479-4^3). -Sta¬ 
tistical and other data regarding the production of cassava flour are presented, 
together with an analysis of this materiaL 
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Elour and ^st mill products, K. K. Ellsworth of the Vomis ^*.1, 
BuL 6*^, piK —Jt^roni an extended sniuiiiary of data it apixvirs that the 

total \alue of the flour and jurist mill products produced in the United Stat<*s 
111 IPOT) was an increase of 42.2 per cent o\er IJKIO. 

Starch, It. IL JVIerriam {Bur, of the C<nsus f U. /iM Bui. 6*^, py>. flie 

statistical data ix^ported in this article show that the total value of the starch 
products produced in the XTuited States in 11X15 was $8,082,J)(W, an increase of 
12.5 per cent over IIKX). 

Sacteriolo^cal studies of field-grown vegetables from Moscow, M, B. 
Kozyn {Vtavh [Bt, Pctcrtth.], 6* (Um), p, ah^i. bt Clirm. Ztg„ 31 {1901), 
No. 86, Bepej’f. Xo, 7iS\ p. 322), —^Examination of a number of sjimplos of vesje- 
tables showed that 3 had tetanus bacilli on the surface. Sixty samples showed 
no typhoid baeteriii though the surface W’as more or loss infected with in¬ 
testinal bacteria. Geuei*ally spf^aking, bacteria wore not found in the interior 
of the vegetables through pus bacteria were finally found in 5 sami»les. 

The soy bean as a feeding stuff in Italy, <1. Ruata and <^. Tertoni {Bot, 
Vfftc, Ub\, Agi\. Influx, e. Com. \Bome1, 6 {1901), TV, No. 6, pp. 698-118, pift. 
3), —In a disciisshni of the jirohable value of soy beaus as a feeding stuff 
under Italian conditions data are summarized rcgiirding the culture of this 
crop and the chemical comijosition and nutritive ^aIue of the beans, and 0 
analyses are reportwl of Italian-grown samples. Doteiniinatioiis of the i)euto- 
saii content of 5 samples which are quoted showed that it ranged from 2.8(5 to 
3.8(5 per cent. 

Descriptions and analyses of l>ean curd and other soy-bean i>rodnct8 used as 
food for man arc quotal and the possible use of soy beans as a bread stuff and 
as porridge Is illsciissed. A bibliography is appended. 

The nutritive value of the avocado, C. A. Garcia {BuL Assoc. GMm. Suer, 
ct DisiilL, 23 {1901), No. 3, pp. 516, 511). —^The author analyzed Peruvian- 
grown avocado and found the following values: Water 38.00 per cent, protein 
3.70 pei* cent, fat 34.10 iM*r cent, cellulose and undetermined material 28.10, and 
ash 3.50 per cent. The phosphoric acid content of the pulp was 0.817 per cent 
or 12.9 per cent of the total ash. Neither starch nor sugar were found. 

The large proportion of fat, protein, and phosphoric acid, the author con¬ 
cludes, indicates that avocadoes have a high feeding value. On the basis of 
personal experience he believes that they may be valuable in invalid dietetics, 
particularly in tlu‘ case of tuberculous and diabet*c patients. 

Some observations on the date. A, E. Vinson {Plant WotUI, 10 {1901), No. 
11, pp. On the basis of his observations, the author briefly discusses 

the composition of dates with spwial reference to stages of ripening and related 
topics. 

“The development of the fruit takes place in 3 stages. After ferlllization 
very little change in the fruit itself can lie observed for several weeks, but dur¬ 
ing this period the entire energy seems to be expended in builrtiiig a long mas¬ 
sive stem. When this is nearly completed, the fruit starts to grow and the seed 
to mature. When the fruit has reached its full size, but is still green, it cor¬ 
responds very closely in chemical character to any other nonstarehy fruit, 
and contains about 20 per cent of dry matter. The third stage now begins and 
additional sugar is heaped into the fruit at a rapid rate without any apparent 
change in size until upwards of GO per cent dry matter is present. It then 
softens, the tannin becomes insoluble with consequent loss of astringency, and 
the fi'Uit is ripe.” 

Concerning the quantity of fatty substance in some samples of olive flei^, 
N. Passkmni {Staz. Sper. Agr. Itah, ^0 {1901), No. 0-7, pp. 000-45/7; Mtl R. 
Amid. Nctm. Agr. Georg. Fircnee, 5. scr., } (1901), No. 3, pp. 3i2-33.i). —Fifty 
samples were analyzed and the results discussed. 
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Some Algerian olive oils, II, L. Arciibutt (Jowr. *s'o(*. Chcm, Imlufs,^ id 
Xo. ^2, pp. liSo, liSC).—^Tlie author reports the exaiumation of 12 
sjimples of Algerian olive oils from different l(K*alities in couthiuatitni of earlier 
work (E. S. It., 10, p. 7G5). It was found that varieties from <*ertaiii districts 
showed extremely high iodhi values, while oils from other varieties and districts 
gave normal or nearly normal results. 

Investigations on the composition of cocoanut milk and the diastases of 
the fruit of Cocos nucifera, E. de Kruyep (Agr, Prat, Payn ChamU, 7 (/007), 
Xo. oo, pp, S39-Sjo). —^The conclusion is drawn from the eximrimental data 
rei»orted that cocoanut milk contains saet^harose, sugar ]>eing inverted during 
the rii»ening of the nut by means of the diastase sucrase, which is dissolved 
in the juice present. The diastase is secreted by the albumin cells. In addition 
to sucrase cocoanut milk contains oxydase and catalatse, the 2 last mentioned 
being absent in the young nuts. The haustorium of the nut contains lipase, a 
proteolytic diastase, amylase, catalase, and a peroxydase. 

Adulteration of cola nut and preserved truffles (Aan. tioc. Agr. 8 ck ct Indus. 
Lyon, 1906, pp. 133, Analytical data are reported. 

Edible oil from safflower seed, H. E. Houghton and P. R. Mudaliab {Cent. 
Agr. Com. Madras Giro. 23, pp. 2). —A brief note on the use of safflower seed 
{CarthamuH tinctorius) and safflower seed oil for culinary purposes and on the 
experimental manufacture of the oil. The oil cake is used as cattle feed. 

Alcohol-free beverages, O. Mezger (Ztsehr. Angew. Chenu, 20 {1907), Xo. 49, 
pp. 2116-2121).—The results of tlie examination of 4A samples are reported and 
discussed. 

Analyses of white wines at the National School of Agriculture, M. Kissrn- 
BAUM {Bol. Min. Fomento [Pmi], 5 {1907), Xo. 8, pp. 80-83). —^Detailed anal¬ 
yses are reported of 6 samples. 

Statistics of Swiss wines for the year 1906 (Ann. Agr. Suisse, 8 (1907), 
No. 5, pp. 247^72). —Several hundred analyses of Swiss wines from various 
cantons are reiwrled. 

Port wine and the vineyards of the Alto Douro {Lancet [London^, 1907,11, 
No. 24, pp. 1705-1714).—A descriptive article with analyses of musts, ports, 
imitation iwrts, and brandies used for checking fermentation. 

Institutions for the technical examination of foods, condiments, and com¬ 
mercial products in the German Empire, J. KiiNiG and A. .Trc'KENACK {Die 
Anstalten stir lechniHchcn Untcrsuchung von Nahrungs- und (Icnussmittehi 
sowlc OchranehHgcgeustdndcn. . . im Dcutschcn Rcichc, etc. Berlin, 1907, pp. 
XV+308). —^l^egal and other data regarding the character and extent of the 
German department of public bealtb and the institutions in different iirovinces 
for inspection and analysis. 

Pood inspection decisions (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Food Insp. Decisions 93-95, 
pp. 4l 96, pp. 2). —^The questions considered are an amendment to regulation 514, 
the labeling of medicinal and hible waters, the use of neutral spirits dis¬ 
tilled from beet sugar molasses in the preimration of whisky comixmnds and 
Imitation whiskies, and serial number guaranty. 

Pood and drug ini^ection, A. E. Leach {Ann. Bpt. Bd. Health Mass., 38 
{1906), pp. 351-409).—A total of 7,630 samples of food and drugs was examined 
under the provisions of the State law, of which 5,620 were of good quality, 
while the remainder did not correspond to the requirements of the statutes. 
The report contains details of the work. 

Housekeeping in Egypt, Emily Williams {Boston Goohlng-Behocd Mag., 12 
(1908), No. 7, pp. 317, 336, 337).—^Pood and diet of the BgyiJtian w*ige-eamers 
and families living in the country are described, as well as methods of pre¬ 
paring bread, meat, rl<^, and other foods, and related topics. 
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How a fLve-cent limcli is cooked and served at the Honolulu Normal [School, 
Marion Bell (Boslan Cooking-Bchool Uag., Vi (fDOS), No, 6\ pp, 392, 20S ),— 
Pupils receive part of tlicir traiiiinej in preparim; and sorviiif? a school lun(‘h. 
The receipts are used for defniyinp: tlie exiieiises of the (‘ourse in cookery and 
have been adequate tor the purpose. The plan, 11 is slated, has proved very 
successful. 

School lunches (.tw«. Npf. Ed, and Indus, Union, 30 (100S), pp, 3^, 

33), —Hot lunches were supidied to 12 schools. The work is briefly described. 

Vegetable products [of northern Nigeria] (Bui, Imp, Inst,, 5 (WOl), No, 3, 
pp, 327-333), —In an account of northern Nigerian vc^getable products in the 
Indian and Colonial Collections of the Imi)erial Institute, considerable informa¬ 
tion is given regarding guinea corn, Indian com, rice, acha seed (Digitaria 
sp.), and other cereals, and roots, vegetables, vegetable fats, etc., used locally 
for food, ways in which they are prei>ared for the table, etc. 

Diet in Indo-China, M. Kermorgant (.laa. 11 yg- i, ^cr„ 

7 (1907), pp, ^11-i31), —^The author discusses the diet of native and foreign 
residents of Iiulo-Chiiia, and describes avjulable food supplies, important 
hygienic measures, and related topics. He states that the natives, as is the 
case with other races in the far Bast, live very largely upon rice, pork, flsh, 
and vegetables, rice being eaten in very large quantities. In his opinion, Eu¬ 
ropeans living in the Tropics should exercise moderation in diet and should 
avoid an excess of energy-yielding foods, though the energy value of the diet 
must be i)roiK>rtional to the amount of physical work performed. The article 
also furnishes considerable data regarding the food i)lants cultivated and the 
animals raised in Indo-China. 

Diet of the poor and its social significance, M. Burner (Rev, Uyg, ct Pol. 
8an.it,, 29 (1007), No. 9-10, pp. 85^, 833), —^In a paper presented at the Four¬ 
teenth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, the author dis¬ 
cusses the results which, in his opinion, follow the long continued use of a diet 
of low nutritive value and comnosed largely or exclusively of vegetable foods, 
such as is commonly noted with the poor in Europe. In his opinion such a 
diet is responsible for defective physical condition, a lowered ability for work, 
an incretise of niorbidity and mortality, a lowered resistance to epidemic dis¬ 
eases, and similar undesirable results. 

Hygiene in relation to nutrition and physiology, Bbibb (Ryg, ZenthL, 3 
(1907), No. 13-1 i, pp, Ji09-tiH), —report of the meeting of the section of 
hygiene in I’elatiou'to nutrition and physiology at the Fourteenth Intenmtioiml 
(^ongi*eBS of Hygiene and Demogi-aphy. Brief abstracts are given of papers 
presented at the set*tion meeling, including sulphurous acid in foods, by Kerp; 
the sociological effects of uiidemutrition, by Rubner (see above), and a imper 
on the same subject by Blanberg; a imper on minimum protein requirements, by 
Rubner; a paper on a similar subject by Forster; and a niiml)er of others on 
a variety of topics. 

In his discussion of protein requirements Forster expresses the opinion that 
mineral matter in organic combination as existing in the protein molecule is of 
great importance. This is shown by the fact that protein from which mineral 
matter has been removed by dilute hydrochloric acid will not sustain life in 
animals even if the material thus removed is evaporated, incinerated, and added 
to the ration. 

Xnfiuence of food on the progress of exp^i^^tal tuberculosis, Lanne- 
ix)NOUE, Achard, and Gaillabd (Compt. Rend, Acad, 8ci. [Paris], US (1007), 
No, 20, pp, 7S5, 786), —It was found that the progress of exiierimental tubercu¬ 
losis in guinea pigs was very much delayed when wheat gluten was added to a 
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basal ration in comparison with isothermic quantities of butter and sugar. The 
animals receiving the gluten ration li\ed 371 days and those fed sugar and but¬ 
ler 87 days and 40 days, resi)ectively. 

The authors belie\e that this exi)eriment demonstrates the importance of 
nitrogenous material in the diet of tuberculous patients. 

Becent dietetic experiments, J. 11. Kelix>gg (Lake Placid Conf. Home Hcoiu 
Proc,^ 9 (1907), pp. IIH-U)). —Some recent iu\estigations on diet and physio¬ 
logical chemistry are discussed, particularly such phases of the work as in the 
author’s opinion justify the use of a vegetarian diet and low proteid rations. 

Physiological economy in nutrition. Is not a different explanation possible? 
A. Haig (EdinJ), Med, Jotu\, n. 23 No, 6, pp, SOl-y'iOo), —^The posi¬ 

tion is taken that uric acid is the harmful substance formed by nitrogen met¬ 
abolism in the body. Any obsen'ed increase in strength and endurance when 
Ihe amount of proteid food is lowered is therefore due, the author believes, not 
to this factor but to the diminished uric acid which it invohes, since, in his 
opinion, the lower the uric acid the less the internal friction and hence the 
greater the amount of energy available for external work. A constant relation, 
it is claimed, obtains between nitrogen consumed and force produced, so that 
although a diminished intake of protein may appear beneficial for a time by 
diminishing the uric acid, a continued lowering of the nitrogen intake leads 
eventually to breakdown. 

On the relation between the output of uric acid and the rate of heat pro¬ 
duction in the body, E. P. OiTiiCART and J. B. Leatiies (Proc, Boy. 800 , 
[London}, 8 n\ B, 79 (1907), No. BoSo, pp, d^l-oio). —Experiments with a man 
on uniform diet showed that exiwsure to cold with and without labor increased 
the uric acid output materially. If the body was warmly protected exposure to 
the cold with exercise did not produce such an increase. The results are dis¬ 
cussed, but the author considers the available data too limited to furnish an 
adequate explanation of the observed facts. The total nitrogen and other con¬ 
stituents of the urine were determined also. 

Investigations on porin bodies, 1882-1906, E. Fischer (Untcrsucliungerh 
in der Puringruppe (1882-1906), Berlin, 1907, pp, 608; rrr, in Brit. Med, Jour., 
1907, Ho. 2iii8, p. 1592). —^This volume, in which the author has reprinted 47 
papers rdlating to work carried on in his laboratoiy, constitutes a valuable ref¬ 
erence work for those interested in questions of purin and metabolism. 

Has a puiin-free dietary any special therapeutic value? 0. Watson {Brit. 
Med, Jour., 1907, Ho. 2^51, pp. 1759-1761). —From practical experience the 
author concludes that there is no si)ecial therapeutic effect in a purin-free diet. 
The benefit derived from such a regime in certain eases, he believes, would be 
equally obbiined by the use of a carefully planned system of feeding, formed 
without special reference to purin condition, “In some cases the restriction 
in amount of animal i>rotein food is of special value, in others the diminution 
in the carbohydrate, and especially the sugars, is equally efficacious, and in 
others the restriction of various alcoholic liquors will suffice.” 

The behavior of nonfermentable carbohydrates in the animal body, W. 
Bbasgh (Ztschr, BM., 50 (1907), Ho, 2, pp. llS-162) .—The author studied the 
question of the assimilation of galactose, pentoses, and other carbohydrates 
with special reference to the behavior of nonfermenthog carbohydrates in dia¬ 
betes. In harmony with the results of other observers he found that compara¬ 
tively smaU quantities of galactose were assimilated by normal man, the upper 
limit in his experiments being 30 to 40 gm. per day. As shown by experiments 
with dogs, pentoses caq pot las regarded ae precursors of glycog^. The author 
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cousiilor^! it certiiiii lliat tUo consumption of i)eutosos iucrejised nitrogen met¬ 
abolism. 

Concerning the digestion and utilization of crude fiber and cellulose by 
man and animals, II. IjOIIriscii (ZcnthL Oc^am. PhynioL u . Path. Htoffiocchselit, 
J {Ji)07), Ao. ^/, yp. 80l-iiJ2).—X critical summary anti discussion of 
the literature of crude fiber and cellulose assimilation, together with the results 
of the author’s own invostigatious. 

In experiments in which a man was fed cellulose specially iweparcd from 
cabbage iPappetired that it was very largely absorbed in soluble form. Sugar 
was not formed from it nor did it undei^o fermentation. In general, the author 
believes that the amount of cellulose which a man secures in an ordinary mixed 
diet is so small and its cleavage value so low that cellulose has practically no 
value as a feeding stuff for normal man. 

The article includes an extended bibliography. 

The effect of cocoa on metaholism, Gerlach (Osfrm Chem. Ztg., 10 (/907), 
No, 22, pp> 310, 3U). —In a paiier i)resented before the meeting of the German 
Naturalists and Physicians, September, 1007, the author briefly summarizes the 
results of experiments showing that the use of cocoa, with either large or small 
amounts of fat, as a i>art of the diet did not diminish thoroughness of digestion 
in general. 

The mineral matter required by the human body, H. C. Sherman (Lake 
PJaciil Conf. Home Eeon. Proe., 0 (1907), pp. The results of the 

author’s investigations with iron (E. S. R., 10, p. 5K) and similar studies with 
calcium and phosphorus not yet reported in detail are summarized and discussed 
with special reference to the kinds and amounts of mineral matter required by 
the body. 

l>om a comparison of the computed amounts of ash constituents supplied by 
20 Americau dietaries with the results of available metabolism experiments 
it appears that “the amount of iron nins approximately parallel to the 
auioimt of protein and there is usually neither greater nor less likelihood of 
deficiency of the one than of the other. In the case of lime, however, the 
variations between the different dietaries were much greater, and in nearly half 
of the cases the diet appeared to furnish less lime than was required for the 
mamteuanco of equilihiium in many of the metabolism experiments. In the 
case of phosphorus, nearly one-third of the dietaries appeared to he deficient 
when judged hy the same standard. From this it would appear that in the 
selection of fotxl and the planning of dietaries, at least as much attention should 
be paid to the amounts of c*alcium, phosphorus, and iron as to the amount of 
protein. In many cases the dietary may readily be improved with respect to 
the ash constituents by a substitution of milk or cheese for a part of the meat 
and a freer use of fruits and vegetables in place of a part of the sugar and 
starch.” 

Estimation of water vapor by means of the Jaquet respiration apparatus, 
B. Staehelin (Vcrltantlh yatnrf. GeseJh Baitcl, 19 (1907), No. 1, pp. 100-108). — 
The data reported show that the Jaquet respiration apparatus (E. S. R., 1C, p, 
287) gives accurate results in experiments with men and animals. 

Report of progress in food and nutrition, 1906-7, 0. F. Lanoworthy ( DoA’c 
Placid (Jonf. Home Eeon. Proc., 9 (1907), pp. 10^-112).—X brief survey of the 
nutrition investigations carried on during the year lOOC-7, i)articularly those 
conducted under the auspices of the Office of Experiment Stations. 
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Fodders and grasses, J. C. Bbunniou {Ann. Rpt. Dcyt Agr. and StocTs 
IQuecnslandl, 1906-1, pg. HS-70). —^Detailed analyses of sheep's hurnett {PuicrU 
im mnguhorha), rib grass (Plantago laneeolata), grasses of different sorts, 
maize silage, sorghum silage, and mazzagua are reiwrled, together with proxi¬ 
mate analyses of the same materials for comparison. 

Salvia loca as a forage plant, P. Lavenib {BuL Min. Ayr. IBucnos 
8 (1901), yo. *?-}, pp. —^This plant is sjiid to he a very imjiortaut for¬ 

age crop in the Argentine Republic. Proximate and ash analyses of the flowers, 
leaves, and stems are reported. The lesives are the portion commonly eaten by 
cattla In the author’s opinion, the plant is compjirable with alfalfa for grazing 
purposes. 

The composition and digestibility of dried beet leaves, F. Honcamp, T. 
Katayama, and O. Keixneb (Dent. Landw. Prestse, (1907), No. 101, p. 
78 ^).—On the basis of ji large am<»unl of exi)erimental data, which is briefly 
sunnnarized and discussed, the authors conclude that dried beet tops contain 
3.S per cent total protein, Lft per cent digestible protein, and have a starch 
value of 27 per cent. If the material could be freed from sand before drying, 
they calculate that the nutritive value would be 20 per cent higher. 

Drying beet tops and the use of such material as a feeding stuff, F. Hon¬ 
camp and T. Katayama {handle. Vera. Htat., 67 {1907), yo. 5-6, pp. .fJJ- 
463).—^Data are summarized regarding methods of drying beet tops and the 
composition and digestibility of the dried material. 

Olive pomace as a feeding staff for farm animals, G. Bbxqanti (Coltlvatore, 
5S (1907), yo. Jft, pp. 653-656). —Analytical and other data are quoted in a dis¬ 
cussion of the value of olive pomace for farm animals. 

Maizena feed and homco, IT. Baenstein (Lamho. Vers. Stat., 67 (1907), 
yo. 0 - 6 , pp. il9-43t, flffs. 5). —A summarj’^ of data regarding the manufacture, 
histological character, composition, and feeding value of these maize by¬ 
products. 

Concentrated feeding stuffs, C S. Cathcabt, Y. J. Cabbebby, and J. Gatjb 
(New Jersey But. 212, pp. 3~57). —Under the provisions of the State law 
analyses have been made of cotton-seed meal, cotton-seed feed, linseed meal, 
linseed feed, gluten feeds, com bran, cerealine and maizeline, hominy meal 
and feed, distillers’ grains, malt sprouts, dried brewers’ grains, molasses grains, 
feed mixtures, alfalfa meal, barley feed, dried beet pulp, cereal breakfast food 
by-products, ground flax flakes, gi*ound flax seed, ground rice feed, coiuli- 
mental and commercial feeds, millet feed, commercial poultry feeds, moat meals 
and beef scraps, wheat bran, feeding flours, wheat middlings, wheat fet»cl, rye 
bran, rye feed, rye middlings, com meal, coni-and-cob meal, ground oats, com 
and oats, a commercial oat feed, mixed grains ground together, buckwheat mid¬ 
dlings, buckwheat bran, and buckwheat feed. 

Of the 303 samples received at the station which should have been guarantied 
5 failed to meet the requirement. In the case of 320 guarantied samples 60 
deficiencies in protein and 56 in fat were noted. The authors report no direct 
adulteration but some of the unguarantied feeds were of inferior quality. 

“ The cheapest protein feeds this year were of high grade distillers’ grains, 
cotton-seed meal, buckwheat middlings and bi*an, and dried brewers’ grains.... 

“ When purchasing molasHcs feeds a careful examination should be made for 
the presence of weed seeds.” 

Condim^tal stock foods, P. W. Woix (XViseonsm 8 ta. Rpt. 1907, pp. 96- 
110), —^A summary of Bulletin 151 of the station previously noted (B. B. E., 
A9, p. 464)r 
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The animal body as a prime motor: Experiments with draft oxen, M, 
Bingelmaitn {Ann, Inst, yat, \gron,, i, scr,, 0 (/»907), No, pp, figs„ 

$),—^The author has reported and discussed his exiieriments with Limousine 
and d’Aubrac oxen as draft animals. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 17, 
p. 1003). 

Physiology of the blind intestine of Herbivora, W. TJstjanzbw {Bioehom, 
ZUclir,, 4 No, 2-3, pp, E^^^periments which were made with 

rabbits showed that the blind intestine should be rej»arded as a specific organ 
for the digestion and resorption of crude fiber and pentosans. At least this 
organ exercises a distinct and favorable effect on the digestion of materials con¬ 
taining cellulose. 

The value of so-called plant amids in nitrogen metabolism in the animal 
body, V. Hbnsiques and C. Hansen (Ztschr, PhgsioL Ohcm,, 5} U007), No, 
2-S, pp, 169-JHl). —In the experiments with small animals (rats), which the 
authors report, asparagin, either alone or in combination with nitrogen-free 
material, did not prevent a constant loss of nitrogen. Amitl substances obtained 
from S-day-old etiolated sprouts of vetch, maize, and beans could not replace 
food protein, but exercised, though in small degree, a sparing effect on the 
daily proteid recpiirement. “Amids” obtained from potat(»es seemed to possess 
no value as protein sparers nor could beet amids fed with gcdatin peptone ssit- 
isfy the body nec*ds for ])rotein. The authors call attention to the fact that 
their results wore obtained with an omnivorous animal and that different 
results might be expet'ted with Herbivora. 

The substitution of amids for protein, K. Fbtedlaendbb {Lundw, Vers, 

67 (1907), No, S-i, pp, 283-312)The experiments rei)orted were made with 
irtieep. When amid nitrogen in the form of beet mobissos was addeil to a 
ration low in protein the loss of body nitrogen was not lessened, although the 
greater imrt of the amids contained in molasses are convertible into proteid 
compounds by the action of bacteria. When asi)aragin was added to a diet 
containing low protein it exercised a slight protein-protecting power but was 
not at all comiiarable in this resiiect with a true protein, namely, aleuronat 

Protein metabolism in dogs. I, Protein metabolism on a low nitrogen diet, 
B. OSTCBUERG and 0. O. I.i. Wolf {BiocJtrm, Ztschr,^ o {1907), No, 2-i, pp, SO/f- 
54^).—With the exception of urt'a an incrciise was noted in all nitrogenous 
constituents of the urine as compareil with total nitrogen on a nitrogen-free 
diet supplying an abundance of energy. In the case of urea there was a rela¬ 
tive decrease in the amount excreted. I>oiibllug the energy'’ Milue of the diet 
did not change greatly the proportion of the nitrogenous constituents excreted 
in the urine. When casein was added to the diet the proimrtiou was materially 
changed. The absolute quantity of creatiniu excreted remained as before, and 
the absolute quantity of ammonia increased, while a decretise was noteil in the 
proportional amount as compared with total nitrogen. Sulphur (‘xcretlon was 
also studied, nitrogen and sulphur metabolism being found to be parallel. 

Concerning the nature of the urine of young calves, L. Langstein and 
0. Nbubebg (BiocJicm, ZtscJir,, 4 (1907), No, 2-3, pp, 202-298)When the urine 
of calves a few days old was analyzed levulose, milk sugar, and allantoin were 
identified. The results are discussed with special reference to the origin of the 
levulose. 

A note on the quantities of mar^ gas, hydrogen, and carbon dioxid pro¬ 
duced in the alimentary canal of goats, A. E, Boycott and G. 0. 0. Damant 
{Jour, Physiol,, 36 (1907), No. 4-5, pp, 283-287), —^The goats used in the experi¬ 
ments reported, were confined in air-tight steel pressure chambers without ven- 
tiiatiou gnd samples of the air w'ere withdrawn at intervals for analysis* It 
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was fornd that floats produml from 10 to 30 ot*. of Iiydrocfen and metlian per 
hour, whioh is equivalent to from 3.5 to 0.0 per cent by volume of the total 
carbon dioxid i)roduced in the sjime time. “On an average the combustible 
gases equal 5 per cent of the total CO 2 , and an average goat of 20 kg. produces 
about 0 liters a day. The proportion between H and CH* is variable: on an 
average the CTL forms two-thirds of the total combustible gas.’’’ 

■ A study of the ratio of carbon dioxid to hydrogen and methan led to the con¬ 
clusion that it is not uureasonaI)le to assume that at least twice as much carbon 
dioxid as combustible gas arises from fermentation in the alimentary tract. 
“ Since the combustible gas equals 5 per cent of the total COa, it follows that 
on an average at least 10 i)er cent of the total observed COa arises from fermen¬ 
tation and not from tissue nietabolism. There is little doubt that the bacterial 
action concerned in those processes goes on anaerobically. . . . 

“The mean respiratory quotient falls from 0.93 to 0.85 (at most), a figure 
which is Dot in accordance with the view that cellulose is dealt with by the 
tissues as a carbohydrate rather than as a fatty acid arising from the carbo¬ 
hydrate by bacterial action before assimilation. 

“■ It would seem appropriate that the respirators'^ activits' of different animals 
should, for comparative purposes, lie expressed in terms of their ‘ clean ’ weight, 
L e., the total weight less the contents o.f the alimentary canal. A number of 
observations ha^e shown that the contents of the stomach and intestines consti¬ 
tute on an average 18.8 per cent of the total body weight in goats, the extreme 
figures l>eing KU per cent vind 22.7 per cent.” 

Making corrections for the contents of the intestinal tract, the authors calcu¬ 
late, on the basis of 27 determinations, that the average carbon dioxid produc¬ 
tion of normal goats is 453 ce. or 0.890 gm. per kilogram body weight per hour. 

Yearbook of scientific and practical animal breeding, R. MtiiLUB 

u Pralct Tierzuclitf 2 (1901), pp. LlV+SOi, pU, J, map 1). —^The larger 
jiart of this report is occupied with critical reviews of literature relating to the 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, feeding, geographical distribution, utilization, and 
breeding of domestic animals of all kimls. The first part of the reiKirt contains 
special ai*ticlos on the origin of species in domestic animals, the mutation 
theory as jii)plied to animals, the develoiiment of horns, breeding of horses, 
hybrids between goats and sheep, and the fertility of mules. In n short article 
on the last-named subject (pp. LI-LIV), II. W. von Wahl presents evidence of 
the existence of fertile mules on an estate in Brazil. It is stated that one mare 
mule has borne colls both from jacks and stallions and that the offspring closely 
resembled the mother. 

Idve stock schemes, 1908 (Dept* Apr, and Tech, Imtr, Ireland Jom\, 8 
(1907), No, 1, pp. 71-87). —^Regulations for registration of stallions and other 
matters concerned with the improvement of breeds of horses, cattle, and swine 
are recorded. 

The central zootechnic station at SSo Paulo, H. Raquetf (Ann. Gemhioux, 
17 (1907), No. 11, pp. 593-621, pis. 21).—Xn this article the author describes the 
equipment of the Sfio Paulo station for animal production, the work in animal 
breeding and dairying, and related matters. 

Annual reports of the live stock associations of the Province of Ontario, 
1906 and 1907 (Aww. Rpis. Live Stock Assoes. Ontario, 1906-7, pp. 272 ).— 
Reports and papers presented at meetings of different provincial live stock asso¬ 
ciations and similar matters are included. 

Animal husband^ in Denmark, 1906, A. Ajpbil (Tidsskr, Landokomm^ 
1907, No. 7, pp. hOI-3t7).—X general survey, 
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Notes on stable ventilation, Noack (Deut Laiidio. Prcssc, J} (1907), No, 103, 
pp. HU, 812), —Oouditions necessary to proper ventilation and simple means 
of securing it in stables are briefly discussed in 1h*s article. 

History of Sbortliom cattle, iMlited by J. Sinclair (London, 1907, pp. 

8 Vo, ph. di, map 1). —^Tbe object of this volume bas been to “place on record 
as many facts as could ])e obtained regarding the work of the early breeders, 
and the development of the breed throughout the wide regions where it is 
cultivated. No attempt has been made, or, lndee<l, could have been made, in 
a single volume of reasonable size to also furnish detailed accounts of existing 
herds or of those recently broken uik A good many of them luive, however, 
been briefly alluded to, and a list of existing herds in the riiitod Kingdom is 
also printed.** 

Feeding blackstrap molasses to young calves, T. B. AVoodward and J, G. 
IjBK, Jr. (Louhiana Htaa. Bui. iOi, pp. J-J8).—In this test 13 (‘ahcs were used, 
the younger calves being fed 4 to (* lbs. of skim milk twice daily and the older 
ones 0 to S lbs. Oat hay and end) grass buiy were also ftnl as well as a grain 
mixture consisting of bran, com meal, and oil meal 2:2:1, the young calves 
receiving all the hay and grain they would eat up clean and the older ones 
about 2 lbs. of grain per head daily. The amount of molasses varied but in 
no instance did it fail to scour tlie calves, the amount reciuired to product^ this 
effect varying from 0.05 lb. with very young calves to 0.7 lb. with calves 7 
months old. The molasses used at lirst was slightly sour, but this was not the 
cause of the scouring as the same effect was noted when fresh molasses heated 
to a temperature of ISO® F. or more was used. Exercise made no difference 
and granulated sugjir produced scouring when an amount equivalent to that 
contained in the molasses was fed. Milk sugar also proved laxative, but about 
twice as much as of the cane sugar could be fed without this effect. “ When 
the calves scoured their droppings were sour smelling, but when they did not 
scour, their droppings did not smell sour.’* 

Several substances were tested as preventives of scouring. Formalin, blood 
meal, and liniewater proved useless. Oommon siilt had a slightly beneficial 
effect and 50 grains of tannin Ui some cases permitted the fetnling of about 
one-half more molasses tlmii was possible without it. In other cases it seemed 
to be without effect. All of these substaiu*<*s, as well as the sugsir and molasses, 
were fed mixed with the milk. 

The authors conclude that “on a<*wmnt of its laxative elTwt, blackstrap 
molasses can not be uschI as a supplement to skim milk for calf feeding pur- 
lK)sc's in sufficient quantity to be of any i>ractiail value. 

“ This laxative effei*t is due to the sugar content, rather than to any of the 
other constituents of the blackstrap. 

“Scouring is caused by the fermentation of the sugar in the digestive tniel. 

“ Salt and tannin have a beneficial effect, but will not i)revent semiring.” 

The bulletin contains an introduction by W. 11. Dalrymple in which the d<»- 
sirability of supplementing skim milk by inexpensive feeds is discussed. 

Milk substitute for calf feeding, T. B. Woodward (Louhiana Bias, Bui. lOJi, 
pp. 39, —Brief statements are made regarding the use on a Louisiana farm 
of bean soup, with shorts, blood meal, and sometimes cotton-seed meal grad¬ 
ually substituted for milk in calf feeding. The calves were encouraged to eat 
hay as soon as possible, alfalfa being preferred with peavine hay as second 
choice. 

The method of making the soup which has been found successful is to parboil 
the beaus with soda, drain and boil again until soft. After wiueezlng the beans 
through a colander salt is added until the soup has a decidedly brackish taste 
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and then tli(‘ slif>rt.s blood meal, cotton-seed meal, and lukewarm water are 
added. At tUe end (»f Id days the calves received twice daily, in addition to a 
])mt of milk, from 4 oz. of navy beans, 3 oz. shorts, 1 oz. l>lood meal, and 
about half the time 3 oz. of cotton-seed meixl. The calf receives this ration 
until it is r» weeks of asjte, when the milk is discontinued and the same amount 
of the substitute fed as before until the calf is 4 months old, when it is weaned, 
that is, i>ut oil dry feed entirely.” 

Observations on sheep breeding from records of the University flock, G. 0. 
Humphrey and F. Kleiniietnz {Wiaeonitiu Rpt, 1907^ pp. —From 

the station records, which have been kept for 240 ewes and which cover a 
period of 5 years in continuation <*f previous work (E. S- IL, 14, p, 085), the fol- 
lowius? couclusions were drawn : 

“The normal period of gestation, or the time from which a normal ewe is. 
bred to the time of lambing, ranges from 145 to 151 days, and the greatest per¬ 
centage ot ewes will lamb 147 days after service. 

“ The gestation i^eriod appears to be somewhat longer for the male than for 
the female. 

“ The percentage of males l>orii is i)ractically the same as that of females. 

“ The larger percentage of lambs bom on or before the 147th day of preg¬ 
nancy is strong, and after this time the number of weak and dead lambs is 
greatly increased. 

“ The number of clays a lamb is carried in utero does not seem to have any 
effect on its size. 

“The largest percentage of increase is clue to twin lambs, and there is no 
ai»preclable difference in the percentage of twins of the different breeds. 

“ The production of twin and trijrfet lambs is detrimental to the strength and 
vitality of lambs at birth. 

“ Shropshire ewes appear to be more i»rolific than any other breed. 

Ewes (> years old produce the larg^t iJercenlage of incTeaao, while young 
ewes have the greater* i)ercentage of single lambs. The i)erceiitage of ram lambs 
increases and the pc»rcentage of ewe lambs decreases as the age of the ewe 
advances. 

“ A ram is at his best at 2 and 3 ycnirs of age. 

“ The age of the ram does not have any effect on the sex of the offspring, 

“ Itam lambs average al)out oiu*-!^!^ pound heavier at l)irth than ewe lambs. 

“The larger the (»we the gre^ater the percentage of increase, while the ram 
has no effect on the lambs in this rosi>cct. 

“ The size of the ewe and not the size of the ram determines the size of tlio 
lamb.” 

Notes on goat keeping, V. Nauckiiofb' (McddvL K. Jjan(l1h>\ titpr. [jKircdcji], 
J0(n, \o. fO (/2.9), pp, 2,S, pL /).—^The data reiK>rted were collected on a trip 
to Kchleswig-Holsteiu and North Germany. 

The value of different kinds of green forage for hogs, II. J. Waters 
{MhHOiiri kita, BuL 71), pp. fiim. 6 ).—Corn meal with rape, alfalfa, red 
clover, and blue grass was fed in comparison with com meal and ship stuff 
3:2, and com meal and skim milk 1:3 in a test made with 6 lots of 6 pigs, 
weighing about 60 lbs. each. The test covered 102 days. The lots were kept 
in separate pens with a shed for i)rotectiou and the green forage was given 
twice daily in a separate trough immediately after cutting. 

“ It was not expected that in ordinary farm practice the green material would 
be cut and fed to the hogs in this manner. At the time the experiment was 
undertaken, however, it was not feasible to fence off areas of each of these 
forage cto|)s and graze them,” 
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On corn iiioal nntl niuldlinfiCM the averago diiily was O.Ot lb. por head, the 
c*ost of a iK»uu<l of jssiin lim els., and the #?rain eaten ]»er pound of 4.80 
lbs. On corn meal and skim milk the averasie daily j;ain was 1.511 lbs. per 
head, llic^ cost of a pound of t?ain 2.17 cis., and the fi:raiii eaten por ixnmd of 
gain l..sr> lbs. On the corn iikmiI supplementcxl by j;reeu crops the Rjiin ranged 
from 0.r>S 11). per head on rap<‘ to 0.74 lb. on alfalfa. Of tlies(‘ rations, the gain 
was cheai)est on the alfalfa, <‘osting 2.50 ets. per i)omid, and most expensive on 
the rape, costing :i.:i4 cts. per i)ound. Tlie gnmlest range in grain per pound of 
gain was also noted with these lots, being 3.42 lbs. with the alfalfa ration and 
4.41 lbs. with tlu‘ rape ration. 

It is l)oliev(Kl to be possible to grow enough alfalfa for hog pasture at least 
on i)ractically every farm in Missouri, TTntil, however, alfalfa is an assure<l 
success oil every farm the farmer ought to arrange for a clover pasture for his 
hogs every year without fail. . . . 

“ It is not safe or even desirable to rely ui)on a singh' eroi>, excepting alfalfa 
where it is an assured suc(*ess, to funiish pasture for onr hogs throughout the 
entire season. It is bethn* to arrange for a succession of imstures from the 
hoginning of the season until th<‘ hogs are ready for market, making the feed 
richer and more concemtrated tow'ard the close of the season and as we approach 
the tinishing or fattwiing period. For this jiiirpose the following croiis are rec¬ 
ommended: lte<l (dovor or alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans. 

“To provide a crop of cowpeas in the best condition for the hogs, it will be 
nec(»ssary to sohvt some v<»ry <‘arly maturing sort and sow rather earlier than 
is advised for a general crop. . . . 

“ For the best results the hogs slionld not be tumeil on tlie peas until the first 
IKHls arc tunilug yellow. They will, however, make good jiastiire before this 
tinus and if the hogs are needing pasture it is not advised to wait until that 
stage of maturity. . . - 

“As a grain crop to use in coniu'ctioii with com for crowding the spring crop 
of pigs to market, the soy liean is a very valuable crop. It is essentially a 
grain plant, very- rich in protein, and while the hogs are running on soy beans 
they should have acc(»ss to com to balance the ration.” 

The author recommends tliat nmlium i*arly coni, which riiieiis about the same 
time as soy beans, lx* fed with them, the two crops being sown together and har- 
veatwl l)y the pigs. The pigs should be turned into the field when the first soy 
bean pods begin to rijiGn. 

“ The soy bean is r(*garded as somewhat lietter adapted for finishing a bunch 
of hogs than the cowi>ea; at the same time if one docs not care to bother with 
HO Jiiuny different croiis, the wwpea may be used instead with satisfactory 
results. 

“ For brood sows in winter and very early spring, it is always advisable to 
give them access to a piece of early sown wheat or rye, and to let them have 
a limited amount of nicely cured clover, alfalfa or cowpea hay by way of 
variety of feed. Sorghum stalks grown as is customary for the production of 
sirup, in limited quantity, make an excellent addition to the ration. The main 
thing to be avoided in caiTying hogs of this sort through the winter is a straight 
com diet. The greater the variety of cheap materials like these, the better the 
sows will do.” 

Pig fattening tests, Hinbichs (Landw. Wchn7)L ficTiJes, TTolst S7 (]007), 
Ifoa, JS, pih 797‘-800; pp. 823-835).—A variety of rations, all of which con¬ 
tained potatoes as a prominent constituent, were tested with a number of lots of 
. pigs. The results, in the author’s opinion, demonstrate the high value of pota¬ 
toes for fattening pigs, 
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Com to make a poimd of pork, G. Hendricks (Brecder'tt J.? {1U0S), 
Xo, p. /77).—brief note on tbe amount of corn re<inire(l per pound of s:ain 
in feeding pigs. A pen of 11 Diiroc-Jerseys fed (>2 days gained SfM) lbs. and 
requii*ed C.71 lbs. corn per iK>nnd of gain. A lot of 15 Poland-Cbinas fed 55 
days gained 5S5 lbs. and required 4.116 lbs. of com per pound of gain. A little 
skim milk was fed once a day in addition to tbe coni and tbe pigs laid I be run 
of a pasture. 

Meat meal for pigs as compared with ground grain, I. Steffens (Illua. 
Landir, Ztg., 27 (1907), No, 39, pp. 336, 337 ),—^Although satisfactory results 
were obtained in feeding 1.5 to 5 lbs. of meat meal per bead per day in compari¬ 
son with a similar ration without tbis material, tbe author concludes that 
smaller amounts are more desirable and recommends 0,5 lb. per bead per day. 

Notes on swine management, W. A. Linklater (WanhUif/ton 8ta, Popular 
Bui, i, pp. i, flfffi, 2), —^I’arious questions concerned with pig management under 
local conditions are discussed and especially tbe use of forage croi)s, peas, com, 
kale, white and Swede turnips, and hairy vetch. Tbe use of artichokes in tbe 
drier semiarid regions is also spoken of. 

Tbe portable bog bouse, J. (4. Fuller (Witteonsin Bta. Rpt, 1907, pp, it-iS, 
fig, 1 ),—A summary of data previously noted (E. S. R., lb, p. 774). 

Tbe borse book, J. H. S. Johnstone (Vhicagn, 1903, pp, 299, pis. 31 ),—^This 
volume, which is designed primarily “ to be of praeti(*al value to those who have 
in view tbe piodiiction of tbe types of horses in general request upon the farms 
and in tbe market places of tbe X^nited States,” takes up tbe origin and bree<ling 
of horses, tbe characteristics of tbe different breeds, hygiene, unsoundiiess, and 
disease. An ai)i)endix gives tbe stallion lien laws of all vStates and Territories 
where such legislation has been enacted and a list of stud books recognized 
by tbe United States Department of Agriculture. 

Breeds of horses, 0. G. Wrangel {Die Bussni (Ics Pfcrdcs. Btutigart, 1908, 
vol, 1, pp, Vni-^632, pi, 1, figs, S7 ),—^The origin, history, and characteristics of 
different breeds of horses are considered in tbis extended treatise. 

Report of tbe department of horse breeding, A. S. Alexander (Wisconfshi 
8 ta, Rpt, 1907, pp, 44-46),—A brief summary of data relating to tbe licensing of 
stallions and State legislation on tbe subject, as given in iirevious publications 
(B. S. B., 18, p. 764; 19, j). 774). 

Horse raising in Denmark, 1900, J. Jensen (Tidsslcr, Landokonom,, 1907, 
No, 7, pp. 385-400),—A general discussion of tbe conditions of tbe industiT dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Economical borse feeding in tbe brewing industry (Allg. Bran u, llopjcn 
Zig,, 48 (1908), No, 9, pp. 83-S7 ),—Tbe economical feeding of horses is dis¬ 
cussed, especially with reference to tbe substitution of other materials for oats. 

Substitutes for oats in horse feeding, H. KOnig (Dctit. Lnmlw, Prrssc, 33 
(1908), No, 2, pp, 13-13 ),—summary and discussion of data on tbe value of 
oil cakes, meat meal, dried brewers’ grains, dried distillers’ grains, and other 
materials as substitutes for oats in horse feeding. A number of rations are 
suggested in which oats are in part replaced by other concentrated feeds. 

Report on tbe poultry industry in Denmark and Sweden, E. Brown (Lon¬ 
don, 1908, pp. X+112, pis, 16, fig. 1 ),—On the basis of information gathered on 
a tour through Denmark and Sweden, tbe author discusses poultry breeding, 
care and management of poultry, and marketing of poultry and eggs in these 
countries, and related questions. In bis judgment, the British poultry raiser 
has not much to learn from Denmark and Sweden as regards production, and in 
some instances he considers that the English methods are preferable. “ But the 
main value of these observations is in regard to the widespread and almost 
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I»erftH.*t system of insirketim?, wbieli lias la-eii the means of seciirinaj for Danish 
eugs so high a iM»sitioii on the British markets, and is doing the same for 
Swedish. . . . 

*• The estaldishment of breeding centers has had a powerful influence in the 
improvement of Danish and Sweilish poultry, more especially in the direction 
of economic* uualities, and tlie distribution of eggs for hatching and stock birds 
from sn<*h centers has nniutaiiied the cli;ira<‘tei‘ and increased the average pro¬ 
ductiveness of the fowls kept by farmers. ... In Denmark and Sweden suc¬ 
cess has been largely due to adoi>t!ou of ])reservatiou of all eggs produced in 
the spring beyond tlios«^ which can then be sold at adetiuate ]>rices.” Generally 
siteaking, tbe eggs are preserve,! in limewater. 

“Thest‘ oljservati*ais in Denmark show the value of maintaining separate 
central organizations for the promotion <if i»onltry keeping and the sale of eggs 
and ponltry, from those chiefly engjigeil in the purchase of general agricultural 
supplies, as the trade rtMiuires exi>ert kimwledge and undivided attention, but 
that in lo<*al societies the work of (*olle<*tiou may he associate*! with other 
branches (if agTicultui*al produ<*e.” 

Progressive poultry culture, A. A. Brigham (Ccthir I^apUlst, Joira, IfiOS, 
pih jth /, fi’tfit, 2i )),—^The author has suminariz(Ml and dis(*ussel data, much 
of it hase»l on i»ersonal exiHuieuee, regsirding the principles and piu(*ti<*e of 
Ijoultry brewling, incubation, briMMling, ftsals and feeding, i»arasites and dis¬ 
eases, marketing, housing and fencing iMuiltry. and related tpiestions, as well 
as the exhibiting, s4*oriug, and judging of iMuiltry. A no\el faitnre of the 
volume is the section devoted to records, ai*conuts, and aitertislng in i^elation 
to the iMiuItry Imsiuess, and to metliods of management of the iwultrj’ iiidiitsry 
considered ns a Inisiness enterprise. 

The perfected poultry of America, T. F. MoGbew and G, E. Howard (TTas/i- 
ingfun, I). pp. 237, plK ii7).—As describetl iu the subtitle, this is a 

concise, illustrated treatise of the recognized l»reedH of iwadtiy, turkeys, and 
waterfowl. Information is also included regarding guineii fowl. 

Cost of feeding chickens, R and W. Brown {Jour, Bd. Atjr, [Loadon], H 
(f.W), So, 10, pp. 611-6H), —In a test carried on at the college ponltry farm 
of Univeraity Otdlege, Reading, 25 White Wyandottes, 4 weeks old, fed for 12 
weeks mixed meal, meat, and grit from hopi»ers, gained on an a^e^age 4.1 oz. 
l>er week each. The total feed consumed was 171.25 lbs. mixed meal, 0:j lbs. 
meat, and 47 lbs. grit, and its total cost was ?;tK47. 

In comparison with earlier work (E. B. R., 17, p. 7D7) the feetl was expen¬ 
sive, but the added cost was more than comi»ensated for by the increased gain 
in weight. “ Hence it is ui^iMirent thsit the hoisper system of feeding and the 
use of diy mash are worth the attention of poultry breeders and deserve a 
fair trial. Whether the fiKsl supplied could not be cheapened remains to be 
tested.” 

The production of table poultry, P. G. Patnter (Country Life ILondonI, 
23 {190S), Ao. 577, pp. JS&’ISH, dgnu^, 5).—A brief summary of iK)ultry feeding 
exiieriments undertaken oii the Fame Islands, which the author discusses iu 
comiiarison with the University i»f Reading iHuiltry work. 

Hotes on the preservation of eggs in water glass, J. Hendrick (AOertlccn 
and Ao. Hcot* VoL Sgn BuL K pp. li-17), —A brief account of an investigation 
noted from another strarce (R S. R., IS, p. 1140). 

Pheasant farming, G. M. Simpson {VorvafUu, Orcg„ pp. 26, flgft. 10 ),— 
On the basis of the author's exiierien«*e iu pheastmt raising in Oregon the 
feeding, care, and management of these birds aie described. 
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The university dairy herd, 1906-7, U. L\ Humphrey and F. W- \Yoll (ITis- 
con^iii Rpt. J907, pp. pJ. /, Id).—The records «»f the henl are 

reiM»rteil and discussed as in previous years <E. is, p. 1070». 

The herd included i) Jerseys, s Guernseys, 10 Ilolsteins, 4 Ayrshires, and 3 
Brown Swish, Descriptions are i;i\en of 14 of these C4>ws added to the herd 
durins? the year. Data slutwiiifc the food C4ttisumption and yield iter cow are 
gi%'eii for 23 cows, fttr which a full year's recftrd was obtained. The avenige 
yield of milk per cow uas 7,413.9 lbs., containins* 3<»s,37 lbs. of butter fat. The 
aterasre net pr<»lit per C4>w was $44:29, or 5^3 more than diirini? the preceding 
yetir. 

A summary of the data comparing the returns frttm the diffident breeds 
shows that the cows ranged in pr<Kluction of milk as fttllows: Holstein, Brown 
Swiss Guernsey, and Jersey; in itrodiiction of Imtter far, Guernsey, Holstein, 
Jersey, and Brown f?wiss; in cost of ft*ed, Jersey (b)wt«at», Guernsey, Brown 
Swiss, and Holstein (highest); and in a\erage iiK profit Guernsey, Holstein, 
,Tersey, and Brown Swiss. The analyses of the tarious ftHsIing stuffs usetl are 
rtH*<»rdeil. 

Tests of dairy cows, 1906-7, F. VT. Woll and IL T. Hvrris (B'/fcoavui ^7rt. 
Rpt. pp. 76-82 ).—^nie si>-called official and semiofficial tests of <hiiry cws 
were cimtinre^l during 1900-7 as in pre\ii us jears (E. S. R.. 1(5, p. SIR), 213 of 
the fiirmer and 7.10 of the latter with 343 different cows being conducted. A 
brief reiiort of the work done In this connection is given. 

The records of production made by Colantha 4th’s Johanna (H.-F. H. B., 
48577), 1906-7, F. W, Woll ( I8trt. Rpt imi. pp. 83-88. pi /).—The 
official 7-day, 30-day, and ()3-day tests of this cow during the yejir lJ)0<>-7 are 
idven. During the 10 months of the semiofficial record this cow jiroduced 
23:981.4 lbs. of milk, with an average fat content of 3.C5 per cent, yielding 875.71 
lbs. of butter fat. 

The Jerseys at the St. Iiouis Exposition (Nctr York. 1906. pp. 12i. figft. 
27).—An account is given of each cow in the Jersey herd included in the dairy- 
cowr demonstration at the St Louis Exposition. The productive reconl and 
breeding of each cow is reported by R. M. Gow, and the fee<liug and handling 
of the cows during the test are described by H. G, Van Pelt. The returns 
by these and three other herds of different l>ree(ls in the same test are sum¬ 
marized and comi»ared. 

Bacterial content of machine-drawn and hand-drawn milk, E. G. H48 TIKgs 
and C. Hoffmann {Wiftconain fita. Rpt. pp. The data reported 

indicate that if the proper attention is paid to the cleanliness of the milking 
machine, milk may be produced by machine milking with as low a germ content 
as, or even lower than, that drawn by hand. To maintain the milking tubes 
and other parts of the machine in a bacteriologically clean condition the investi¬ 
gators used lime water prepared from fresh unslaked lime. 

Distribution of cdLl elements in milk and their relation to sanitary stand¬ 
ards, H. L. Russell and C. Hoffmann {WiacoMin ^1a. Rpt. 1907, pp. 231-233 .)— 
The irarttose of the investigations here rei)orted was to obtain information 
that would be of use in establii^ing a rational standard f<^ the leucocyte con¬ 
tent of normal milk. 

Attention was directed first to the study of the methods of examinatioiL Com¬ 
parative tests were made of the Doane-Buckley and the 8tokes<Stewart methods 
of quantitative determinations of leucocytes in milk. The results obtained by 
the former method were considerably higher than those by the latter, and there 
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was also miicli more uniformity in tlie results of ilnplicato tests. In tlio data 
given for 23. tests the percentage variation in diiplicatt^s by the Stokes method 
was very large and averaged 112 i>er cent, while by the Doane method the 
largest variation was 20 per cent and the average only 5.0 per <*ent. A modifi¬ 
cation of the method introdiiceil by the investigators, which consists in heating 
the milk sample to GO® or 70® C. previous to centrifugalization, affords even 
more unifomi results, the variations averaging less than 3 per cent. This 
method as thus modified is therefore recommended in studies of this nature. 

In the investigations reported the authors studied the effects of a variety 
of factors, as physiological conditions of the. animal, the i)eriod of lactation, 
the condition of the udder, breed, age, and others, on the cell content of milk of 
apparently healthy animals. 

In summarizing results of their investigations the authors state that much 
injury may come to the dairy industry through the enforcement of such quanti¬ 
tative standards for leucocyte content as have been hitherto adopted. Their 
results agree with those of other investigators hi showing wide variation in 
results of examination, depending largely upon the method followed. From 
the studies according to the method they adoi)tcd their conchislou is that *** there 
is a wide range in the cellular content of milks that are apparently normal and 
perfectly safe for ordinary use. In a niimher of instances this cell content has 
been found to be relatively low and constant, while in a large proportion of 
cases, wide fluctuations have been note<l which were frc^qnenlly much in exc(‘ss 
of any standards that have heretofore been accepted. There are uudoubUHlly 
factors oi)ei*ative which underlie this iJeculiarity in the individual animals. 
From the studies made it apiiears evident that the milks of older animals are 
more likely to show a high cell content than younger stock, and that frequently 
this condition is associated with a previous udder disturbance, which in some 
instances may leave a more or less marked indurated condition in the udder. 
These temporary disturbances, which are really gargets of a physiological char¬ 
acter, very soon disappear, and the milk becomes wholly normal, although the 
evidence of such slight inflammatory disturbances may continue for n consider¬ 
able period of time. So far as we have been able to find, there is no adequate 
reason why milks from such animals as these should he excluded from ordinary 
domestic sup])lies. 

“At the present time we do not feel that it is wise to formulate a cinantitativo 
standard to be used as a hard and fast line in the insi)ectiou of milk supidies. 
The most that can be,said of leucocyte examinations at the present lime is that 
they are suggestive rather than final.” 

Concerning the bactericidal property of perhydrase milk, H. Miicii 
(2iunclicn. 2Ied. Wchnuf^lir., So {1908), yo. 8, pjL 38iS8(i), —^I’he experiments 
reported give evidence of the bactericidal effect of fresh cow's milk in destroying 
typhus bacilli, staphylococcus aureus, and eoli bacilli. They also add experi¬ 
mental evidence to that r)roviously contributed by Much and Riimer (E. S. ft., 
18, p. 3G8) that the i)rocess of producing perhydrase milk does not destroy the 
antibodies. By this process it is possible to maintain a bactericidal action 
in the milk for 24 hours, which is not the case with ordinary raw milk. 

Medical milk commissions and the production of certified imnir in the 
United States, C. B. Lane {U- S, Dept Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Bui lOJf, 
pp. iJ, pis. 6 , figs, if) .—The writer gives a comprehensive account of the work of 
medical commissions and of the movement that has resulted in their organization 
in different cities, and he describes in considerable detail the conditions under 
which certified milk is produced in different parts of the country. A i)apor pre¬ 
pared by B. D. White shows an economicjil method for the production of certi¬ 
fied milk as practiced several years at a certified daily in Minnesota. 
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The variation in the composition of milk, A. Louder (EdhilK and Ea^t of 
Hoot. Col. Ujr. Bui. /}, pf). 3}).—The present report contains the -results ob¬ 
tained from July, lOOb, to July, 1JK)7, in continuation of work previously re- 
l)Oi*tecl (E. S, R., IS, p. 7G8). Data refirardinej the yield of 22 cows of the 
ordiiiaiT dairy Shorthorn type, vaiying in age between (> and 10 years, are 
given. On ,se\eral o<'(*asions the mixed milk of the herd contained little more 
than 3 per cent fat, but it never fell below that standard. The 11 cows that 
remained in the herd throughout the entire year gave an average yield of SS5 
gal. of milk, with an a\ erage fat content of 3.40 per cent for the morning milk¬ 
ing and 3.9S per cent for the evening milking. 

Variatioiis in the amount of casein in cows’ milk, E. B. Hart ( Wiacoiiftin 
ifita. Bpt. 1907, ///-/Id).—This article has been abstracted from another 

source (B. B. R., 10, p. 776). 

The chemistry of milk curdling, J. Jj. Bammis (WlsconHin Hta. Rpf. 1907, 
pj). 17J-1S9, figs. JO). —Prom the data reijorted the author draws the following 
deductions: 

‘•The c<»agulation of milk by different acids at fixed temperature requires 
quantities of the acids \\hich are not chemically equivalent to each other. 

“ The quantity of any acid required to coagulate a given sample of milk is 
leas at high tempera tin e than at low temiKjrature. 

Variations in the proijortions of neutral salts, or water, or sugar, as well as 
acids, pi’osent in milk produce variations in the coagulation temi)erature of the 
milk. In alkaline milk, neutral salts affect the curdling temperature. 

“The reaction of lime-water casein solution with acid, producing a milky 
white api)earance, is shown to be strongly dependent on temperature. 

“ The theories of Hammarsten, Soeldner, Van fSlyke, and Hart, and others to 
the effect that milk as well as lime-water casein solutions <'ontaiu a compound 
of casein with one other milk constituent, as calcium phosphate or oxid, in 
definite proportions can not be reconciled with these facts. 

“ The reaction between milk constituents, acids, etc., in solution is reversible 
and the state of equilibrium among the dissolved substances is affected by 
changes of temperatures. 

“ It is easy to correlate all the known facts respecting the curdling of milk, 
if one accepts the view that chemical attractions hold all of the constituents of 
milk serum in union with each other. 

“ Expressed in terms of this theory, milk curdles whenever tlie chemical at¬ 
tractions of curd constituents for (‘ach other and of the whey constituents for 
each other become relatively stix)nger than those which bind cunl constituents 
and whey constituents together.” 

In brief, in tht‘ author’s oiiinion the theory that there exists in milk a definite 
compound of casein with calcium oxid or calcium phosphate, or any other single 
milk constituent is untenable, and the theory tlmt coagulation depends on the 
removal of calcium oxid from a definite compound of casein naturally present 
in milk can not be maintained. 

The coagulation of fresh and alkaline milks, J. L. Sammis (Wisconsin 8ta. 
Rpt 1907, pp. 190-i06, figs. /,2).—The data reiK>rted present “typical results 
showing the effect of neutral salts on the coagulation of sweet fresh milk and 
milk containing caustic alkali.” These results resembled those obtained in the 
previous study with acidulated milk (see preceding abstract). The facts ob¬ 
tained confirm the conclusions there drawn, and “ render it very certain that 
milk curdling does not depend upon the neutralization of lime alone but is a 
reaction in which aU of the constituents of milk take part.” 
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The effect of autolysis on the precipitogenic characteristics of milk, II. de 
Waele {Biovhcm, ZtHchr,, 7 (1008), No, Jj-O, ;>/). i()l->j0(i), —^.Vccordinjjr to the 
experiments reported tlie aiitolysis of milk iiiereases its precipitogenic action. 

The influence of the oxygen of the air upon fermentation by typical lactic- 
acid bacteria, G. Koestleu {CenfltL Bakt. 2. AM,, 19 (1007), Nos. f-J, 

PiK hO-JtO; 4-6, pp, 128-1 k8; 7-0, pp, 236-266; 13-16, pp. 30)-Ji10, fips. 18; ahs. 
in fJpp. Zvnlhl., 3 (1008). No. 18, p. 668). —From the rosnlts of the investiga¬ 
tions rei)orte(l the author conehules that oxygen had a difTenmt elToct upon 
different lactic organisms. 

Biwteriuin piiutlivn was but slightly sensitive to free oxygen, whereas Bacil¬ 
lus casci € was very sensitive. The effect on this organism varied according to 
the quantity of oxygen supplied. With an abundant supply fermentation was 
largely prevented; there was, however, a rich vegetative development of the 
organisms, but they were not healthy. A sc*anty oxygen supply was practically 
without effect. With intei’inediate aeratioii there was a maximum acid produc¬ 
tion and normal cell develoinnent. Tlie results indicate that oxygen in large 
quantities had a toxic effect and in moderate quantities a stimulating effect. 
This idienomenon can not be exiilaiiunl by lieijeriiudc’s microjerophilus hy'pothe- 
sis, bw'ause the same degree of acidity was prodm^ed under positive anaerobic 
conditions as with the free access of air. With controlh‘d aeration the degree of 
acidit.y i»roduced depended ui)on the temperaturq and the content < f the nutrient 
medium in assimilable nitrogenous comiMmnds. A continuous oxyiren supply 
was not necessai*y for fermentation, an occasional exposure of the medium to 
air with shaking being sufficient. 

Batter from sweet cream, A. T. C^harron (BpU Dairpmen's Assoc. Prov. 
Quchcc, 25 (1006), pp. 238-246) .—PioBiiits of exi^erimeuts in making butter 
frem sweet cream are discussed. It is claimed that the process is Just as 
advantageous as that with ripened cream, and that the butter made from sweet 
cream is equally good when fresh and keeps good longer than butter from cream 
spontaneously fermented. 

Influence of metals on the action of rennet, G. A. Olson (Wisconsin 8 ta. 
Rpt. 1007, pp. 13i-169, figs. 7).—The author summarizes information regarding 
a number of conditions which influence the action of rennet on milk and reports 
the results of investigations on the effect of different metals. Milk was kept 
in contact w'ith copiier, zinc, lead, nickel, aluminum, tin, iron, and platinum, and 
different kinds of glass for different iieriods of time and afterwards the time 
required for the coagxilation of such milk with a standard solution of rennet 
under uniform conditions was observed to letirn what influence, if any, these 
substances had on the action of the rennet and whether this was characteristic 
for each substance. 

**The data given show beyond a doubt that metals in some way delay the 
coagulation of milk with rennet. Different milks respond differently; the most 
striking retardations were observed with pure nickel. The retardations that 
are most doubtful are those observed with platinum and tin. It is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that salts of platinum or tin should be formed by the acid of the milk. 
When tin is treated with lactic acid a slight visible corrosion takes place, while 
on the other hand platinum remains uneorroded.” 

The dii*ect cause for retardation of rennet by metal was not ascertained. 
Practical application of the information obtained in these studies is made in 
avoiding the use of rusty cans or poorly tinned utensils in the creamery or 
cheese factory. “ The quality of the milk will to a large extent depend upon 
the condition of utensils in which the milk is kept or hauled to the factory. 
The degree of influence of iron on milk will depend largely upon the temi)er- 
ature, the length of time kept, and the amount of surface.” 
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The author sujfgests that the reason for a slow or retardetl aetioii of roimet, 
which cheese makers have often exiierieneed, may be attributed to the action 
of iron in milk cans in poor condition, and not entirely to the amount of sails 
present in the milk as was formerly siipiwsed. 

Bed spots in Emmenthal cheese, J. TnbNi and 0. Allemann (Landw. JahrK 
HeJneeiz, (1908), Ao. 2, mh itL /).—Several cheeses from 4 to 5 months 

old showed on the cut surfa(*es round rtnl spots st*attered irregularly thronglioiit 
the cheese, which were found to be due to Bacterium ueidi jiropiouiti var. ruhen 
Microsc<jpical, cultural, and biological chemical data obtained in the study of 
this fault in the cheese are given. 

Investigation of Gervais cheese, L. Muller 22 (1008), AVj. J8, 

p, Analytical data are given regarding French Gervais cheese and 

cheese of the same sort made In Germany. 

Begarding short ” cheese, F. W. J. Boekhout and J. J. O. de Vries 
(Gcnihh BaJet 2. Alt, 10 (I,W), 2/-2J, pp. 600-600; 2i-26, pp. 

'iSO-'iSi, fig. J ).—^This article has been abstracted from another source (E. S. 
R., 19, p. 474). 

‘An automatic cheese press, J. W. Moore (Wheon^in Bta. Rpt 1007, pp. 
207-212, figs, 3 ).—^This artkde describes and illustrates a modification of the 
ordinary cheese press constructed to maintain automatically a constant pressm*e 
for any desired length of time. This is accomplished by means of a roi)e 
wrapped st'veral times around a pulley attached to the screw of the press, 
which is horizontal, then passed through another pulley overhead, and having 
attached on the end a sufficient weight to maintain a desired torsion upon 
the screw. The press described has been in use for several months. The 
advantages in the use of this press are summarized as follows: 

“ By using the proper weight on the roi^e the cheese can be put under any 
required pressure. 

“By insuring continuous pressure during the night the cheeses are more per¬ 
fectly closed than is otherwise possible. 

“When the continuous pressure device is used there is less loss of fat, be¬ 
cause a lower pressure is applied to the warm curd than is required with the 
ordinary press.” 
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Veterinary hygiene, M. Klimmer (Veferindrlij/gicnc, Berlin, 1008, pp. X+ 
iSO, figs. 81 ).—^The puriwse of this volume is to show how the principles of 
scientific hygiene may be so applied to the care and management of domestic 
animals as to avoid to some extent at least the occurrence and spread of in¬ 
fectious diseases. To this end the author presents a detailed account of the 
influence of various factors in the environment upon the health of animals, 
particular attention being given to the conditions under which Infection lakes 
place through the air, soil, water, and feeding stuffs. The harmful changes 
which foods may undergo are discussed in detail. A long list is also given of 
I)oisonous plants with notes on the symptoms produced by eating these plants 
and antidotes which may be used in counteracting their effects. 

Wounds: Their treatment and some minor surgical operations, W. Ron* 
ERTSON (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, $1 (1007), Ho. 5, pp. 63h-6V2, pis. S, 
figs. 3).—Practical suggestions are given regarding methods of casting or other¬ 
wise confining animals for surgical operations. A number of simple oiierations 
are described, with directions for the treatment of wounds to prevent infection 
or other serious consequences. 
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Preventive inoculation of farm stock, W. Rohertson ( igr. Jour. Cage Good 
Jloge, 32 (HWH), Ko. /, pg. .97-/0fi, flgft. />).—Detsiilwl directions are given for 
vaccinating stock against pkmro-pneninoiiia, anthrax, and blackleg. The prin¬ 
ciples upon which the cfiTectivencss of vac<*inatiou depend are discusscnl. 

Veterinary division, J. A. (tIlrutii and O. J. Rkakes (New Xeal. Degt. Agr. 
Ann. Bgt., Jo (/.9i/7), gg. 3(iI-307, gU. i).—^The work of the veterinary staff 
during the year was largely contined to routine matters and the pra{*tical test¬ 
ing of methods for controlling diseases of animals. Brief notes are given on 
contagions abortion, tiiberciilosis, anthrax, blackleg, inannnitis, renal congestion 
in lambs, Strongylus capillaritt, maggot fly, and fluke worms in sheep, tumors, 
etc. Considerable attention is given to the study of acute stomatitis in lambs. 
The disease appears to be due to a Btaphylococcus which exists in mammary 
lesions of the ewes. The organism is briefly descril)ed and an account is given 
of its biological characteristics. 

Aggressins in barbone and their application as an immunizing agent, 
P. S. H. Baldrey (Jour Trap. Vet Sci., J (-/.907), No. .J, gg. 33J-3o5 ).—^In a 
study of the possible value of aggressins in the production of immunity toward 
barbone, the author found that aggressin fluid could be easily obtained from 
inoculated rabbits, but that its prophylactic value was very slight. Further¬ 
more, there appears to be great difliculty in obtaining it in large (luantities free 
from contamination. 

Granulous colpitis as a cause of sterility, L. Bbvnte (Srennk Vcl. Tidnkr., 
J2 (J907), Ko. 3, gg. t20-126 ).—^The occurrence of granulous colpitis as well 
as of other infections which cause luithological changes in the cervix uteri or 
ovaries may h‘ad to sterility. 

A mycosis affecting man and rats, A.1 LiUTZ and A. Splendobe (Genfbl. Bakt. 
[e/c.], 1. Aht., Orig., 45 (1907), No. 7, gp. 031^37, gin. 4 ).—For several years 
the author has had opportunity to obser\’e a mycosis which occurs spontaneously 
in rats and also occasionally in man. In rats the lesions are to be found 
chiefly on the limbs and tail. Edematous swellings and ulcers appear on the 
surface, some of them being of a fistulous nature. Infection may be transmitted 
in rats through the alimentaiy tract but the i>rogress of the disease is slow. 
In man the ulcerous lesions appear largely on the hand and arm. The micro¬ 
organism which produces this disease has binm identified as a Ri)ecies of Tricho- 
sporium. 

Cultivation of trypanosomes and vital coloration of these organisms, 
C. Franca (BuL Soe. Portugaine BeL Nat, 1 (1907), No. 1, pg. 5^11, fign. 3 ).— 
Particular attention was given by the author to the typauosoim^s which occur 
in frogs. It was found i) 0 ssible to stain these organisms while alive by means 
of anilin dj’es, particularly pyronin. This method, however, was not successfial 
in the case of the trypanosomes of dourine, for these organisms would not take 
the stain during life. 

The trypanolytic power of serum in cases of experimental nagana, A. 
Rodet and G. Vallet (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris}, 145 (1907), No. 24, 
pg. 1225-1227 ).—^In a series of laboratory experiments it was found that in 
animals which show no crisis during the develoinnent of nagana, the trypano¬ 
lytic power of the serum gradually increased from the time of infection until 
death. On the other hand, in animals in which a regular crisis occurs during 
the course of the disease, the trypanolytic i)ower of the serum develops to a 
high extent at the time of the crisis. 

The preventive and curative power of human serum iu cases of ■» a ga r ft , 
O. Goebel (Ann. Inst Pasteur, 21 (1907), No. 11, gp, 882-910).—As had been 
previously shown by Laveran, Mesnil, and others, human serum in the experi¬ 
ments reported by the author exercised a pronounced preventive and curative 
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power ill mice aud guinea pigs infected with Trypa}Wiioma l)rnccL Human 
stu'um digested together with the trypanosomes at a temi)eratiire of 117° C, did 
not lose its preventive or curatiie proiierties nor did the parasites lose their 
virulence. The active power of human scrum toward the trypanosomes of 
nagana was destroyed by subjection to a temperature of (54° i\ 

The treatment of experimental nagana, F. Loefflkb and K. IttiHS {Dent, 
Med, Wehmclir,, 3 ^ No. /, pp. —In a previous article on this sub¬ 

ject (B. R. R., 19, p. 1)S3), the authors reported striking success in the treat¬ 
ment of nagana !>y the use of arsenious acid. The present article is largely 
of a controversial nature by w’ay of reply to criticisms of Laveran and Thiroux 
(E. S. R., 19, pp. 1081, 1182). The authors repeated their experiments and 
again came to the conclusion that experimental nagana might be certainly 
cured by the simultaneous use of arsenious acid and atoxyL 

The diagnosis of rabies, S. A, Gbyuner (.Ire/?. Vet Xauk Pefersd.^, 
37 {1907), No, 11, pp. 96^-993 ),—long series of observations was carried out 
by the author in determining the reliability of various methods in the diagnosis 
of rabies. In some cases it is found possible to reach a positive diagnosis 
merely from a post-mortem examination. The presence of sugar in the urine 
in connection with other evidence may furnish a basis for a iwsitive diagnosis, 
but the absence of sugar from the mine is not satisfactoiy proof of the nonex¬ 
istence of rabies. Negri corpuscles could be recognized with certainty in a 
c*ertain percentage of cases. The author considers, however, that the only 
absolutely reliable method is to be found in the inoculation of rabbits or other 
laboratory animals. 

The etiology and diagnosis of rabies, N. Oreste {Clin, Vet, [Milan], 

Prat, 30 {1907), Non, 50, pp, SOoSt^; 51, pp. 8il-336).—lt is recognized as a 
great desideratum in the study of rabies to devise a method of rapid diagnosis. 
The rapidity, however, is no more important than certainty in diagnosis, aud in 
Ihe author's opinion preference should be given to the method of inoculation of 
guinea pigs. 

The effect of various chemicals upon rabies virus, 0. Fermi {Areh. Eyg,, 
03 {1907), No. 3, pp, 315'-330), —^Fixed rabies virus preserved at the Pasteur 
Institute at Rassari maintained its virulence for 20 days as determined by in¬ 
oculation of rodents. None of the pieces of rabid brain material preserved in 
glycerin retained their virulence to the twenty-fifth day. The incubation period 
of rabies producetl from virus presented in glycerin was 5 or 0 days and was, 
therefore, not different from ordinary virus. 

The theory and practice of anti-rablc immunization, W. F. Habvet aud 
A. McKendrick (Ret. Menu Med. and Sanit. Deptn. India, it. sen, 1907, No, 30, 
PP- 4^1 jffps- 7).—Extended observations were made on the infective power of 
rabies virus from dried spinal cords as compared with that of fresh virus. Tests 
were also made to determine the bearing of the rate of desiccaiton of the spinal 
cord upon the use of such material for immunizing purposes. It was found that 
th«re is a direct relation between infectivity and the duration of desiccation of 
nerve material. No evidence was obtained for the existence of a rabies toxin. 
There api)ears to be some advantage in favor of using fresh material in immuni¬ 
zation for the reason that this method involves the introduction of less foreign 
nerve substance. 

The action of bile on tetanus toxin, H. Yincert {Oompt. Rend. Boc. Biol. 
IParfe], 6$ {1907), No. 36, pp. 623-625),—In glass vessels bile exercised a 
strongly antiseptic effect upon tetanus virus. In guinea pigs, however, the re-' 
suit was far less satisfactory and bile was not capable of protecting the animal 
against fatal results from the tetanus toxin. It is believed that this fact is to 
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be explrtiiietl b.v the i?i‘eat dilution in which the bile exists in the body of tho ex- 
perimenta I aiiinial. 

Action of the component elements of the bile on tetanus toxin, H. Vincent 
{Compi. Raul. Hoc. Biol. [Patin], (hi (1001), No. .i7, pp. <)0o--607), —In cou- 
tiiiiiation of tlw^ work noted above, it apiieared desirable to determine the par¬ 
ticular elements of tho bile upon which its antiseptic property depends. A study 
of this problian showed that all of the esst'ntial elements of the bile iiosst'ss an 
antitoxic power t(»ward tetanus toxin. The antitoxic propeily of cholesteriii 
is souiewliat jrreater than that of le(*ithin and bile salts. 

Experiments in the use of epsom salts in the treatment of tetanus, L. 

{(Umipf. Rend, Hoc. Biol. [Parin], 6*} (lOOti), No. 3, pp. 111-113 ).— 
fc3e\oral investijyators have su{?i;ested the use of epsom salts in trositins tetanus. 
This drns: was tested by the author who administered it hyivodennieally to 
mice and miiiw^a iiiajs in a 2 per cent solution. No beneficial results were ob¬ 
tained and the author concludes that in the treatment of this disease no dc- 
pendeiK'o should be i>laced upon epsom Siilts. 

Inoculation tuberculosis in cold-blooded animals, <1. ^Iobiya (Vvn11)l. liakf. 
[(fc.l, 1. Aht., Otig., 45 (1901), No. }, pp. 20i-301, pi. /).—In a series of inocu¬ 
lation experiments the author found that human tubercle bacilli were by no 
means easily modified into the form of tubeivli^ bacillus usually found in cold¬ 
blooded animals. The author belie%’es that before such tninsformation can be 
assumed to be ixissible it is necessary that further careful exiieriments be 
carried out on this line. 

Petal tuberculosis in calves, II. L. Ellebman and II. 0. IIeWaal (Tijdschr. 
Vc(Hl 1 ii^cniJk., 35 (1908), No. 4, pp. 31Z-211).—X detailed description is given 
of the tuberi'iilous lesions observed in a pregnant cow. The disease had become 
generally distributed throughout the organs of the body and had affected the 
uterine cotyledons, fi-om which pure cultures of tubercle bacilli were obtained. 
Prom these p(>ints the infection had spread to the fetus, causing characteristic 
lesions in various lymphatic glands. 

The influence of wounds on the localization of tuberculosis, A. ItojOET and 
JuANisBAU (Gompt. Rend. Acad. Hci. [Parin], 1^5 (1001), No. 2i>, pp. 1301- 
1303). —It has soinetimch lanm ai*sunuHl that tubende bacilli iK)SsehS a ten¬ 
dency to bwome locaIize<l in wounds which exist at the time of infection or 
arist' snhst»qnently. The author’s exiKTimeiits on rabbits UhI to negati\e re¬ 
sults in this regard. Tuberclt' bacilli introdnc(*<l through tin* alimentary trjict 
led to distinct h^sions in the lungs, but did not province any subseiiuent lesion 
in artificial wounds in tho joints. 

The action of chlorin on the tubercle bacillus, G. Moussu and (ioupiju 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. HcL [Paris], 1)5 (1001), No. 3), pp. 1>31, 1233).—In the 
oi)inion of the author it has hem shown that the acid-resisting propeidy of the 
tubercle bacillus depends not alone uik)u its content of fatty substances, but 
also upon its protoplasm ai>d other chemical coii'^titueiits. The author found 
that if cultures of tiibei'cle bacilli be subjected to the action of chlorin fumes 
the acid-resisting power of the bacilli disai)i>earR rapidly. 

The formation of antibodies from the substance of the tubercle, E. Beb- 
TABELLI (Gcnm. Bakt. [etc.l, 1. Orig., 45 (1901), No. 1, pp. 6V-d7).—Dur¬ 
ing the development of the tubercle in susceptible animals the process is not 
confined to alterations of the tissues as a consequence of necrosis or other 
pathological changes, but under the influence of the bacterial invasion molecular 
combinations occur which result in new bodies previously not to be found either 
in bacterial cultures or in the tissue of the animal organism. These antibodies 
may i)ossibly prove of jsome service in the production of immunity. 
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Tubercle toxin studies, II, A. H. Haentjens (Ztsehr. Tuhcrkulosr, // 
(W01)i Ao. i, />/>• 323-^31) • —Susi>euRi<ms of tubercle bacilli in physiolo^rical 
salt solution, glycerin agar, cultures of tubercle bacilli, and cultures of gljcerin 
and iM)tato were kept in a filter in an autoclave for 14 to 30 days. During this 
time the filtrate contains the true toxin of the tubercle bacillus. The material 
is called filtrase by the author and varies in strength according as the cultures 
are made in physiological ssilt solution, glycerin agar, or glycerin and i)otat(»es. 

This material was tested first on healthy and tuberculous guinea pigs with 
encouraging results. In healthy guinea pigs it was possible to administer 
doses of reasouble size without producing either toxic or thermic effects. In 
larger doses of a stronger filtrate, the material produced only slight toxic reac¬ 
tion. In the case of tuberculous guinea pigs, the use of this material caused 
an improvement of the general condition or a complete cure. 

The material has also been l(»sted on tuberculous human bi'iugs with sitis- 
factory results. 

Cultures of tubercle bacilli in vivo and vaccination against the disease, 
a. Moussit (ifm M^(L Vrt, S} (/.W), Ao.v. 2/, />/>. 70/-7/2; i3, pp, 77d-776*),— 
In the investigations rei)orted in this article the author was concerned in ob¬ 
taining evidence on the influence iU)oii the animal orgjuiisiii of the i)rolonged 
cultivation of tubercle l)acilli in the i)eritoueal cavity, lii the case of dogs it 
was found that the cultivation of tubercle bacilli in vivo for a period of 1 to 10 
months did not iucretise the resisting power of the dogs toward inoculation 
with human tubercle bacilli. 

Vaccination against tuberculosis, EL Leclainche (i?cr. OVn. J/ed. Vdf., 
10 (loot), Vo. 110, pp. USoSOt ).—^The author reviews in a critical manner 
the results obtained by other investigators and himself in testing the efficacy 
and practicability of von Behring's method of vaccination agsiinst tuberculosis, 
and concludes that at the present time the only reliable and well established 
methods for controlling tuberculosis are the systems of isolation recommended 
by Bang and Ostertng. 

Tuberculosis tests for 1906-7, II. It Bussell (Wm-omiu Islta. Rpt 1007, 
pp. 22i--230), —A systematic effort is being put forth by the station to popu¬ 
larize and extend as wi<lely i s possible the application of the tuberculin test 
to dairy herds as a basis for the control of liiherculosls. The number of anl- 
imils tested is increasing rapidly from year to year. Statistics are given show¬ 
ing the number of herds and nuniher of animals tested from 11)01 to 1007. In 
1{)01 the number of cows tested was 4*25 and in 1007, 10,740. The percentage of 
tuberculous animals as sUowm by thesi* tests varied fif)m 2.7 to 10.7. The 
distribution of tiilwrculosis is showm by counties and also by regions in the 
The gretitest prevalence of the disejise is observed in the older dairy 

regions. 

The extent to which, the milk yield is affected by subcutaneous injections 
of tuberculin, K. Bohm Vet. Tidakr., 12 (1001), No. 6. pp. 

In the experiments reported in this iwiper it was found that the milk yield may 
be considerably lessened as a result of tuberculin injections. With reacting 
cows the falling off in the milk flow appears within 2 or 3 days after injection 
and a return to the normal milk yield usually occurs within 1 week. In non- 
reacting cows there is no diminution in the milk yield, but, on the other hand, 
there may be a slight temporary increase. 

Two new species of nematodes in the alimentary tract of cattle in Sumatra, 
A. Tbvbubg (Gentm. Bakt. [cfc.], 1. Abf., Orig., J)5 (1007), No. 4, PP^ $21-432. 
pZa. g).—"An account is presented of the appearance, life history, and habits of 
BtrongyMdeg bom'a and Agriobtovium rrghurgi. Either of these parasites may 
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be Irainsanitled to liealthy eatlle Ibroucjli the food and both species may occur 
siiuultaueously in the Siimc animal. The symptoms of iiifestalion are not par¬ 
ticularly cliaraclerislic. In some eases, however, there is a <*hronie diarrhea 
which does not yield to treatment with the ordinary remedies. In attempts to 
treat animals for the i)arasites thymol, crcMisotts oil of tiiriJoutine, arsenic, and 
areca nnt wore uscmI. The results not satisfactory for either species, but 
were somewhat more encoiirasinj? in the case of-1. rrjiburfii than with H, horls. 

Parturient paresis, Waonkr (Wvlntschr. TivrhvUk. u. VirJnucht, 1)1 (AW), 
No, J/, i>;>. lOOGt 1001). —In a series of <M) cases of this dist»ase, the author care¬ 
fully tabulated clinical and pUysiolojdcal data which miftht be considered of 
interest in the study of its nature. 

The great majority of cases occurred in connection with the fourth or fifth 
parturition and cases were comparatively rare after the age of years. In 
nearly alLcases of the disease parturition was easy and occurred at the end of 
the normal term. No lesions o('Curr<Hl during parturition. The nutritive condi¬ 
tion was in all cases oxcellcnl. In t)4 of the (it) <‘ast‘s the udder was well dis¬ 
tended with milk. The largest percentage of cases 0 (‘curred in cows which had 
been dr 3 ’' for 2 to 3 mouths i)revious to parturition. 

Poisoning of cattle with tansy, Wksseu, Wilstkr, and liiKiow {Berlin. 
TicrarsIL Wchnschr., 1007, No. VU V0» f^lO-HHl, JUj. /).—Descriptive and clinical 
notes are given on a number of cases of poisoning of cattle with tansy. In one 
herd 4.3 per cent were affected and 25 per cent died. From i)ost-mortein exam¬ 
inations it was impossible to observe any constant patliologicfll lesions which 
were characteristic of the trouble. Notes are given on a number of other cases 
of this form of i)oisoiiing involving in all nearly 2(M) <‘«llle. The symptoms as 
a rule are restlessness, irregulai'ity of movement, bllndm^ss, twitching of the 
muscles, and dullness of the special senses. In some cases death i^esultcd within 
24 houiu Fairly satisfactory treatment was found in the use of tannin and 
barium chlorid. 

Two undescribed diseases of ^eep, T. II. Dale (VcA Rev., 20 {1008), No. 
1018, pp. 400-402). —The author has made observations on 2 now diseases of 
sheep in the Transvaal, The diseases have not been given a chamcteristic 
name. In both cases the nu^rtalily is very high and the course of the disease 
short. In one the period of imnibatiou is about 4 days. This disease apiHsars 
ill hocks of sheep without regard to the degree of iiifwlation by parasitic 
worms. The second disease alla(*ks shiH»p in excellent comlltion, (*ausing rapid 
l)ro8tration and death. The pericardium always contains a considerable quan¬ 
tity of fluid stained with blood. This dis<»ase Is frc(pi<»nUy associatwl with 
blue-tongue. 

The stomach worm of sheep and goats, It. ^y. Dixon (Agr. Jour. Cage flood 
Hope, 31 {1007), No. 6, pp. 637-642, figs- /i).—The life history of Htrongylm 
eontortun is briefly outlined. In treating young lambs for infestation with this 
worm good results were had from the use of <*or)por sulpliale in doses from 2 
to 4 oz. of a solution containing 1 lb. of copper suli)hato and 1 lb. of mustard 
in 12 gal. of water. Mention is also made of the use of creosote and gasoline. 

ITlcerous stomatitis of goats, V. CVnfiAC {Jour. i\k‘d. Vet et Zootecli., 58 
{1907), Nov., pp. 656-659). —Ulcerous stomatitis in goats as In other animals 
may be due to a variety of causes and sometimes appears to be of an infectious 
nature. A detailed account is given of a serious case occurring in a single 
goat in a herd, the ulceration in this case being apparently due to ^me caustic 
substance which the goat had taken with its food. 

Lesions produced in the small intestine of swine by Echinorhynchus gigas, 
Weinberg and Romanovitch (Ann. Innt. Pasteur, 21 (1007), No. 12, pp. 960- 
968, pi, 1, figs, 4 ),—^By means of gross and microscopic examinations of the 
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siuall intestine of swine inft'sled witii LrJiinorhi/nHiu^ y'wafi, it was found that 
tills parasite Iiy allacliiuu; itself to tlie wall of the intestine may destroy in a 
inecluinieal manner the inneous, snlmiucous, and even the muscular layer of the 
intestinal wall without prodncimr any inflammation. The eosinophilons cells 
found near the imint of attachment of the parasitic w'rms are apparently not 
attracted there by the presence of the parasites. E. uUjas nuiy produce lesions 
iu which pathoi?euic ha<*leria find entranc«‘ to the host, cansiuc: infectious or 
necrotic enteritis. 

Swine erysipelas, E. Cjssari (Hug. I iantlv et La it, 1 {1001), So, 11, pp. 

Sol), — X considerable number of cases are cite<l in which swine erysipelas has 
been transmitted to man. The characteristic symptoms of the disease as 
(Observed in meat inspec*tion are briefly laitlinod. The bacilli are not destroyed 
by the ordinary methfwl of ijreserviiific hams until after at least d months, and 
the author recommends that pork affected with this disease should not be 
admitted for human consumption until it has at lea^st been sterilized. 

The occurrence of the bacilli of swine erysipelas on the intestinal mucous 
membrane and in the tonsils in healthy hogs, W. Pitt {Oenthi. Baki, [etc.], 
1, \yt,, Oiig,, t tool), Xoti, U pp, 2, pp, 111-121), — In an examination 

of the intestinal iiincons memln*ane iu dO, and of tonsils in r»d, healthy hogs, 
nudoiihted bacilli of swine erysipelas were found iu and cases, respectively. 
The author concludes that the l)acllli of swine iTysipelas may oi'cur in nearly 
r»d per cent of healthy hogs and tluit, therefore, prophylactic measures, such 
as have bo<^n (‘omimaily advocate<l, are of low value. It is, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that prottHdhe vaccination be adopted as the only reliable means of 
controlling this disease. 

The behavior of white blood corpus<d.es in common diseases of the horse, 
E. i^RANKE ( miatah, Prakt. TierheUk,, 10 {1901), Xtf, 2-3, pp, OS-l20),—The 
variations which ocnair in the relative proportions of red blood corpuscles and 
the various kinds of leucocyU‘s are presented in a detailed manner as observed 
iu cases of pneumonia, intluonza, petevhial fever, tetanus, etc. Attention is 
called to the fact that iu order to obtain reliable results from the examiuation 
of tlie blood the determination of the relatite percentages of the different kinds 
of leucocytes must be made immediately after the blood is withdmwn. 

The behavior of red blood corpuscles in surgical diseases of the horse, par¬ 
ticularly in purulent inflammations, A. <1asse {Vonafsh, Prakt, TUrlteilk,, 
10 (1001), Ao. 2-*1, pp. JlW/iS, pi. 1). —^The content of red blood corinihcles in 
the blood is only slightly affected by the sex of the auimal. The whitfe bl(x»d 
corpuscles vary mort* extensively. The relative jierceutages of v.irlous kinds of 
white blood <*orpus<*Ies in normal blcHwl are gi\eii iu a tabular form. In <‘aHes 
of purulent intlaminatUm a hyperleuccKytosis need not be considere<l especially 
serious if the rt^iatlve ]>roi)ortiou of the different kinds of Ieuco<*ytes Is not 
greatly distnrlwHl. If, <m the other hand, ihere is cousideral)le increase in the 
number of neutrophil (‘oils and a diminuliou in the number of lymphocytes, 
prognosis is quite unfavorable. The l)asophil cells appear in nearly all cases 
to \ ary iu the same manner as the eosinophils. 

Studies on glanders, V- Galtier {Jour. 3IH, ct Zootevh*, oO (lOOH), Jan,, 
pp. l-o), —Glanders luicilli in small piwes of iufcHJted tissue are rendered en¬ 
tirely sterile by submerging in glycerin for a i)eriod of 12 days. The attenua¬ 
tion of the bacilli progresses gradually during this period. Dead glanders 
bacilli are toxic, and in the author’s exi)eriments they were shown to possess 
cousiderable toxicity after their virulence had entirely disappeared. No satis- 
fiictory resiilis wei*(‘ obfainiHl In immunizing dogs and guim^ pigs against 
glanders. ♦ 
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EXPERTMEisT STATION RECORD. 


TRe toxin of glanders bacillus, R. Tubeo {Comlit. Rend, b’or. Biol, [Parisi, 
61 (1908), yo, 3, piK 130, 131), —Tlie author describes tbe teebukiue for obtain- 
lug a new form of malleiu or toxin from the glanders bacillus wbicU acts as an 
aggressin. 

Abscess formation in tbe hypoglossal glands of horses affected with 
glanders, R LiLNArx (Ann, Med. ti't„ 36 (lUOl), yo. 12, pp, —It is 

commonly stated that the Iglanderons process in the lympliatic glands of the 
horse does not load to formation t»f abscess. As a rule at least, this statement 
is true. The author rei>f>rts. however, one case in which the hyi^oglossal glands 
were extensively affected with al)s<*ess. 

. Combating glanders in Dutch East Indies, W. Van deb Bubq (Tijdschr, 
Tceaf'tsenijJi,, 3o (1907), yo, 3, pp, Vfd-lol), —^From a i*eporl of the occurrence 
of glanders in the Dutch East Indies and the methods of control adopted in 
Java, the author maintains that the system is altog(‘ther too lax and that unless 
mallein is more extensively used as a diagnostic agent and the necessary quar¬ 
antine measures carried out, it will be impossible to control the disease. 

A study of the toxin in ulcerous lymphangitis of the horse, Dassonville 
(Bui. I^oc. Cent. Med. Vet., 8}. (1907), yo. 2}, pp. J76‘->W>).—Tbe author de 
scribes the methods u&od in isolating and studying the toxin of ulcerous lymphan¬ 
gitis. It is found that the bacillus <»f this disease produces a very active toxiu, to 
which guinea pigs and rabbits are very susceptible, dogs and cats less suscepti¬ 
ble, aud white mice almost if not quite refractoiy. The action of the toxin is 
xt»adily modified by heat or by the use of various acids. 

The symptoms and lesions produced by the toxiu closely resemble those which 
occur as a result of diphtheria toxin, and the iwoperties of the toxin as a whole 
indicate that it is very similar. The similarity is i>articularly evident from the 
fact that diphtheria antitoxin gi*eatly modifies or counteracts the toxiu of*tilcer- 
ous lymphangitis. 

The treatment of mange in dogs, Dietz (Berlin, Tierdrstl, Wclimclir., 1907, 
yo, Jf8, p, 867 ).—In treathig mango due to Acarus mites the author Inis found it 
desirable to shear the luiir as closely as possible from infected dogs after which 
a mixture of tincture of iodin and cream is thoroughly rubbed on the affected 
parts. 

Piroplasma canis and its life cycle in the tick, S. E. Christopiiebs (8vl, 
Mem, 2Inl. and Hanit. Depis, India, n. ser., 1907, yo, 29, pp, 83, pU. 3, figs, 
chains 7), —^The literature relating to this ]}rolozoan parasite and related 
organisms is critically diHcusse<l in connection with an elalwrale bibliography 
<pi». 07-77). In the tick Rhipieephalus sanguineus there are at least two 
means by which transmission may be effected. One is through tbe egg aud the 
other a stage to stage iiifection. The latter has not been demonstrated exijeri- 
mentally, but must be assumed to be true from obseiwations which have been 
made. The x)^]'atsite passes thi*ough the same cycle of development in both 
methods of infection. In hereditary infection club-shaped forms originating 
from simple parasites penetrate the ova either hi the ovary or in the lower 
passage of the oviduct. 

[A bacterial growth on chickens], D. W. Mat (Porto Rico 8ta, Bpt, 1907, 
p, Jo).—A disease, seemingly a bacterial growth, has been noticed which pro¬ 
duces lumps on the comb and at the base of the bill. Washing the heads of the 
fowls with a saturated solution of boric acid gave relief. 

The persistence of contagion of fowl cholera, P. V. Sizov (Arolu Vet, ymh 
I8t. Petcrah,), 57 (1907), No, 10, pp, 8i7-^50).—lt is commonly stated that 
After the occurrence of this disease an infected condition of the premises may 
persist for 3 or 4 mouths. In the author’s experiments it was found that the 
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virus of fowl cliolerj! preserved in sflass vessels retained its virulence for 2 
years. 

Spirodietosis of Sudanese fowls—^an after phase, X, BkLrouB {Jour, Troy, 
Mag, and llyg„ 11 {lOiKS), So, J, y, Jl ),—^In eoiitimuitlon of liis work hi spiro¬ 
chetosis of fowls, the author has observed tho parasitic organisms entering 
blood corpuscles. The orinmisms apimreutly degenerate after i)euetrating the. 
corpuscles but the corpuscles also disintegrate. The fact is recorded that after 
the spirochetes had entirely disappeared from the peripheral blood they reap- 
Jt eared again in considerable quantities. 

Some Observations on swollen head in turkeys, G. S. Gkaham-Mmith {Jour, 
Ayr, 2 {1907), yo, J, pp, gift, 2 ),—disease commonly known as 

swollen head of turkeys is described and notes are given on the symptoms 
usually observed and on the lesions as determined by an examination of a 
number of affected turkeys. 

The most characteristic symptom is an extensive swelling about the head 
which becomes so enlarged that the birds are unable to see. The swelling is 
due to au accumulation of gelatinous substance in the infraorbital cavity. 
This swelling may dissippear in a short time or may persist f<»r se\eral months. 
The su-ellings contain a cheesy foul-smelling material and death may take 
place without regard to the apparent severity of the disease. The lesions are 
confined to the head except for an occasional distension of the ceca. Bacilli 
related to the diphtheria bacillus are frequently found in the exudate, but no 
organism has been definitely shown to be the primary cause of the disease. 

ETJEAL ECONOMICS. 

Piece work in agriculture, G. Wasmutu {Dcut Landw, Pressc, do (190S), 
Ko, S3, pp, 3o8, 3o9), —^The author shows that the amount of work done and the 
wages earned by the average farm day laborer is the correct basis for determin¬ 
ing the rate of pay for job workers in many of the operations of agriculture. 
The various classes of work both by hand and machinery that could be assigned 
as piece work In agriculture are enumerated, and the author advocates pie<*e 
work rather than day work for farm laborers. It is maintained that where this 
class of work has been tried the piece workers accomidish more, earn more, 
live bbtler than farm laborers paid by the day, and do e<iually good work. 
Where laborers are scarce piece work is regarded as a partial solution, l»ecause 
three men on piece work will accomiilish as much as four ordinary day laborers. 
Moreover, the incentives of independence and higher wages as a result of ple<*e 
work puts the agriailtural industry on the funue level as other industries so far 
as wages is concerned, and this is regarded as affording the brightest prospects 
in the future for retaining the young workers on the land. 

The farm labor problem in the Empire State (Amcr, Ayr,, 81 (1908), yo, 21, 
pp, S8S, 58-}).—This article contains brief statements from several farmers in 
different jmrts of New Xork State relating to the farm labor problem. The 
general trend of the replies indicates that good farm labor is scarce, that wages 
for day labor range from ?1.2D to $1.50 per day, and monthly wages from $20 
to $33 with board for 10 hours work per day, and that the scarcity of work in 
cities is bringing back to the farm those who were bom and brought up thereon. 
The encouragement of the Immigration of farm labor from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Sweden, and other European countries and the greater use of farm 
machinery are advocated as a remedy. 

Emigration to Virginia and the labor question, G. W. Koines (Bpt Va, 
State Hart, Boe., 12 (lOfft), pp. U5-155). —^This is an address delivered before 
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tlio Viri?iDia State Ilortieiillarnl Society at its iiieetini? held at Stauutoii, Va., 
l>ecember o, 1J)07. 

The paper deals with the personal efforts in northern Kiirope of the State 
commissioner of ai?ricnlliire to indnee farm laborers to einiicrate to Virs?inia and 
of the results of the iindertakini?. In two seasons some fi\e or six hiiiulrod per¬ 
sons had been located on Viri?inia farms, about Mi i»er (‘ont of whom were doins; 
well. There are now a thousand or m(»r(‘ applications in my office for farm 
labor that we can not fill. The work . . . shows a fjreat demand for farm 
labor in the State of Viriirinia. We ha’ie about I2r),<MK> farmers lu Ylrmnia, and 
about half of them want some holi)." 

The Hungarian farm labor problem (Wiener Landir. Zlt/,, 08 (JOGS), Yo. 

/A J69 ),—^Tlio writer shows that whereas diirini? ish7 there were 14,;no emi¬ 
grants from Hiiiiiraiy, the year 11)0(5 showed 178,170, and that of the latter about 
2U,000 were peasant proprietors and 7<),<HMi farm and day laborers. Thi^ wages 
of farm help has doubled during the i>ast 15 years, and even if farm labor were 
available no remeily <*oiild be afforded by offering an increase in wages as they 
are as high now as the majority of fanners can afford to pay. The recent re¬ 
turn of So many oiuigraiits from tlic X^iiihHl States and otiau* countries brought 
no remedy to farmers as the inajorltj' located and stiught employment in indus¬ 
trial centers. The future <iutIook for agricnlturi^ in Hungary, therefore, is 
regarded as serious. 

The agricultural holdings act, 1906, A, T. Polky {Jour. Af/r. ftoc. 
England. (>.s’ UGO'l), pp. /-/(i).—^Tliis is a disimssion of the main jirovisioiis of 
the a<d which g<ies into operation on January I, liMK). llie features discuissed 
relate (1) to those alteratUms lu the law which aimaid preceding ngrliuiltural 
holdings acts, particularly the act of IJHJU, and (2) to those si'ctions of the act 
which embody the ideas of the scliood of agriiniltural reformers responsible for 
Its inception. The topics of Interest to hUHllovds and tennuis relate to arbitra¬ 
tion, rei»airs to buildings, record <if holding, amendment of market gardeners 
compensation a<‘t, freedom of cropping, c-omiKMisiition for unreasonable disturb¬ 
ance, and comiH'nsatlon for damage by game. 

The creation of small holdings under the act of 1907, Mrs, ItOLANi) 
AYilkins (Jour. Ed. \gr. {London]. M (/,0^iS), No. /, pp. 7-7). — ^This is a dis¬ 
cussion of the natural, market, and othin* conditions which an' ne(*essary to the 
successful extension of small holdings in England. 

The cooperative association movement relating to the grain industry in 
the United States, II. L. Ki nua-T {h'uhfing\H Lundw, Zfg.. 57 (1!)08). No, ,0, 
pp. Jit-JJ )).—^Tlie author dismisses the origin, puriwisi', and devi'Iopment of 
several assia'iations and coojjerative societies in the thiited Stat<*s with iwirticu- 
lar reference to the production, storing, grading, and markt'IIng of wheal. 
Among the societies historically sketched are the <4range or Patrons of Hus¬ 
bandry, National (Jrain Dealers’ \sRociation, National Earmors’ Alliaiu'e and 
Industrial Association, National (Train Growers’ Aswjciathai, Norlhw<'sleni In¬ 
dependent and Farmers' Elevator Association, and the Cooperative Commission 
Company. 

It is the author’s opinion that the farmers of the northwest lack in the spirit 
of solidarity which has been so helpful in promoting agricultural cooperation 
in Europe. The spread of cooperation among grain prodn<*ors ii is lliought 
would promote still more the advantages of increased prices already accruing 
to farmers as a result of this movement. 

Agricultural mutual societies, H. L^raillIS (Former rt OMteau^, i (1008), 
No. JJ, pp. /rpv. 7).—^This Is a discussion of the origin and jirogivss of 

mutual insurance and credit societies in Fran<*e, including (he underlying priiud- 
ples of organization, operation, assessment, payment of losw's, etc. 
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Tlie UQutmil iusiirauce societies were iustituted fur the iiisuraiice <»f farm 
buildings against fire and slormis, of live stock against loss from diseases or 
otlier causes, and of crops against storms, floods, and otlier natural forces. 
Since tlieir origin in 1S9S the mutual insurance societies have increased to 
7,S24 in May, 1007. The statistics of mutual credit banks have already l>een 
noted from another source (E, S. R., 10, p. 

The Utopia of agricultural credit, II. Oesireiceier {Inaiig. Dias,, Vniv, 
Preihurg, 1901, gg, 129), —^This is an inaugural dissertation dealing with the 
history of agricultural credit reform, from the efforts of liodbertns in l8(iS to 
the in’esent time, with a critical discussion of the different systems and an esti¬ 
mation of their value. 

[Cooperative societies in Bombay Presidency], O. S. Campbell and J. E. C. 
Jukes {Ann. Rpt, Worlc, Coop. Credit 8oc. Bombay Prea,, 1906-7, pp. 
map 1), —^The total number of societies is 70 as compared with Jll in the pre¬ 
ceding year, with a membershii> of 4,84.1. The maximum rate of interest is 12] 
per cent, the lowest (51 per cent, and the average per society S] per cent. 

Summary of the work of the agricultural commission during the year 
ended October 1, 1907 {Apaxu dra traraut dca Commis*<ion8 agmirea pendant 
la premiere anndc dc Irnr fonciionnement UuHfjiCau Per Oetohre 1901). 8t. 
Petersburg: Dir. Gen. Organ. Agraire et Agr.. 190S, pp. 20). —^This report deiils 
with the new laud surveys in Russia, the modification of the rural land-tenure 
system, and the financial aid afforded the i^easantiT for improving their holdings 
under the terms of a royal decree issue«l March 17,190(>, and the law of May 9, 
lOOU. 

The agricultural budget for 1908, E. Martin (Bui. Hoe. Agr. Franee, 190H. 
May 1, pp. 811^16). —^Thls is a detailed discussion of the law relating to the 
govemuient expenditures in France for the different branches of agriculture for 
the year 190S. The law carries for agriculture the sum of 4G,0Or).,104 francs 
(about $9,200,000), an increase of 8.10,448 francs over 1007, or 1.17 per cent of 
the total French budget. 

Crop Beporter (r. 8. Dept. Agr.. Bur. Btatia. Crop Repoiicr, 10 (1908), T^o. 
1, pp. —Crop acreages and conditions in the rnitecl States and foreign 

countries, and the value and prices of the principal agricultural products are 
i*ei)orted to July, lfH)8. 

Agricultural production in Bussia in 1906 (Heparatr from Htatia. PJmpir< 
Ruaa. 60 (1907), pp. /r+57, charts /.?),—Statistics of crop production are 
reiiorted. 

Agricultural statistics of Bengal for 1906-7 (Agr, Htaiis. Bengal, 1906-1, 
pp. 68). —Statistical data sli(»wing total acreage, classification t»f areas, crops, 
current fallows, etc., are reported. 

BEanual of world economics, edited by E. voN Halle (Weltirirtachaft. 2 
(1901) pU. 1, pp. r/+Jd8, pis. 2. figs. S; 2, pp. VnWSi, dymn. 18; 3, pp. 
VI + 2SS).—This publication gives a general review of the world’s economic, 
social, and iiolitical conditions during 1900. 

Part 1 contains an article by C, Bailed (pp. (54-^), which gives statistics on 
the production of cereals and other staple crops, meat production and consump¬ 
tion, and other data relating to agricultural products in the chief countries of 
the world. 

Part 2 contains an article by TT. von Altrock (pp. ,W13), which discusses the 
statistics of cereal and fruit production, number of live stock, dairy cooi)erative 
societies, agricultural credit societies, etc., in Germany. 

Part 3 wntains articles reviewing the economic and agrlculturjil conditions 
in the United States- Europe, and the far east. 
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Bibliograpliy of the price of cereals, J. A. P. Mackenzie and J. A. Baine» 
(Jour. Roy. Stath. i^oc., 71 (1908), Xo. J. pp. This l»ibliOJ?mi>h.v waw 

presented by the Royal Statistical Socielj’’ of London to the Internalional 
Statistical Institute at the cousn’ess held at ('•openliasjen in Auaiust, ltM)7, 

AGRICTTITTIRAI EDUCATIOIT. 

Course in agriculture, S- B. McCkevdy { inn. Rpt. Oniano i//r. and lUrpt. 
Union, 29 (lOO't), pp. ,9o-I0'/).—This is an outline of a two-year course in 
agriculture suitable for high schools and collegiate iubtitutos. It includes sug¬ 
gestions for instruction in agriculture, physics, chemistry, botany, horticulture, 
agronomy, animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, poultry keeping, farm carpen¬ 
try, and farm economics, items of equipment needed and their cost, and regu¬ 
lations to govern agricultural departments in high schools and collogiato 
institutes. 

State facilities for viticultural instruction in Hungaiy, J. Wobtmann 
(Landw. Jahrh., 36 (1907), Xo. J-tf, pp. 788-7,02). —account of the work of 
the 27 viticultural inspectors in Hungary, the S secondary and olemeiilary 
viticultural schools, tlie 4 communal viticultural schools, the Royal School for 
Cellar Mastei's at Budafok, near Budapest, and the Royal Central Viticultural 
Institute at Budai»est, 

Prench traveling agricultural domestic science schools, A. Ducloitx (Indus. 
Lafi. [Path}, 33 (1908) Xo. 11. pp. This articl<‘ gives a brief history 

of itinerant instruction iu agricultural domesth* science in Fi’aiu*<‘, and an 
account of the organization, work of the staff, daily schedule, l)udgel, and quali¬ 
fications of students of these schools, results obtained iu the departments of 
Oise, Pas-de-Calais, and Nord, and suggestions as to qualifications and preiwira- 
tion of teaching staff necessary to insure the success of this movement, together 
with the three months" course of study. 

The teaching of agriculture, C. C. James (A/z/t. Rpt. Ontario Xgr. and Bjipt. 
Union. 29 (1907), pp. 7o-9i). —^The author calls attention to the failure of pre¬ 
vious attempts at teaching agriculture in the public schools of Ontario in spile 
of the fact that three good text-liooks of agriculture have IxHni prepareil osj«'- 
cially for these schools. He attributes this failure to tbe lack of rural school 
teiichers having the training that would make them compt4enl to handl<‘ the 
subjec’t even when provided with text-hooks. He then laitlines a new plan, 
which has i-eoently been put into operation, viz, to start with t» agricultural 
college graduates as teachers of agriculture in i\ of the high schools of the 
province. ReiKirts are given from each of these teachers showing their woi’k 
not only in the school but also among the farmers in their districts. These 
reports are fullovvetl by a memorandum by the author which was presented to 
the minister of agriculture in 15)00 and which outlines their duties in (‘oiisider- 
^ able detail. These young men are not only teachers but local representatives of 
* the deiMirtment of agriculture, occupying positions very similar to those of 
departmental pintfessors of agriculture in France. 

Agriculture in public schools, A. D. DeWitt (Cornell Countryman, 5 (1908), 
Xo. 6, pp. 187-189). —^This is a description of the 3-year course in agriculture 
given in the public high school at St. Louis, Mich. 

Public school cookery, is it playing fair with the home and taxpayer? 
Mary B. Habtt (Gotid Housekeeping, i6 (1908), Xo. 2, pp. 123-130, figs. 6*).—• 
A discussion of instruction in cooking in the imblic schools as to whether 
it should be in the nature of pwietical cookery or to give a knowledge of the 
scientific basis of cooking, and whether or not the principles of cookciy should 
be taught iu the grades leaving the science for the high school, A comimrison 
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is made of the fractioual recipe <»r individual method with small amoimtts. of 
materials and the sroup methrkl with large amounts. The former method is 
favored by many. A<*the teachers agree that the school kitchen should not be 
exi)ecled to produce cooks any more than the manual training school should be 
expected to turn out fully equipped carpenters or machinists. 

School gardening, Licy II. Letter (Troit. Xyt. and Ceylon Sgr, Hoc,^ 
SO Ao. yy, —In i*i»nsid<‘ring the pLi<*e of «(*hool gardening in 

education the auth<»r states that a great deal of confusion and disappointment 
has resulted from the fact that ijeople ha\e not milized the difference between 
the two points of ^iew from which gardening may be considered, ^iz, as a direct 
aim in Itself and simply as a means toward a given end. ** Exiterienee proves 
that nature teaching or gardening should be the center ix)int of all the other 
work of any school children up to at least b years of age, and it should certainly 
have a large place in the work of schools for scholars of more advanced age.” 
The author describes the gardening work at her own school, in which the chil¬ 
dren are taken in small groups for work. It has been found that s or 10 chil¬ 
dren are all that one teacher can direct advantageously unless it be in such 
operations as weeding and watering, With 50 or 00 children the work becomes 
overorganized and its ^alue is lost in drill. 

School gardening at Greenville, Ohio, W. S. ItowE {Ohio Ed. J/o., 57 (1908)9 
No. yy. fO-yjO. figtt. 2 ).—An account of the motives prompting the experiment, 
interest awakened in the homes, provision for ground, tools, and seed, the 
thoughtful planning and careful direction required, the vacation work (essen¬ 
tially truck gardening), the class of pupils electing the truck gardening, some 
problems which had to be solved, a device to keep up interest and enthusiasm, 
the cost of garden and its ample returns, and the economic, educational, and 
other results. 

Arbor day—the American spring festival, W. 0. Ieb (Forestry and Irrig., 
14 ( 1908)9 No. i. pp. 201-206, figs. }).—An account of Arbor Day observance in 
different States and wbat it has accomplished. 

The farm hoys' encampment, S. M. Jordan (Mo. Bd. Agr. Spec. Bui., 19079 
Deo., pp. 21, figs. o ).—^This is an account of an encampment of farm boys on 
Glenview. Farm, near McCurry, 3Jo., August 10-23, at which a com show was 
held and entertainment and instruction were given. The instruction was on 
breeding and cultivating com and demonstration of implements. 

Proceedings of the spring meeting of Farmers’ Annual Nozmal Institute 
and State Board of Agriculture, A. T-i, Martin (Penn. Dept. Agr. Bui. ^57, 
pp. 210, pgs. 9 ).—^This bulletin includes the addresses and discussions at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Boayd of Agriculture, Allentown, Pa., June 
4, 1007. Among the addresst's rtdating to agricultural education are the fol- 
lo^vlug: The Successful Farmer’s Education, by W. S. Owens, and Rural Edu¬ 
cation, by A. C. True. 

Bird life; Its relations to the farmer, T. H. Scheffer (Industrialist, Agr, 
Ed. Ser., 1 (1901), No. 5, pp. 81-106. figs, i})-—A study of bird life, in which 
the following phases are considered: Place of birds in the animal kingdom, 
their external structure and other structural features, their classification, the 
object of bird study, birds in their general relations to farm crops, migration, 
bird diaries, winter birds, some of our useful birds, birds of doubtful value, 
food habits, birds and the balance of power, natural enemies of birds, man as 
an enemy, nests and nesting, notes and colors, protecting and encouraging the 
birds, and how to study a bird. A list of reference material is apjiended. 

The story of cotton, Mary 0. Breen (Hampton Leaflets, n. ser., 4 (1908)9 
No. 4, PP. ^4i Jigs. iJ),— This circular is inteoded for the use of teachers and 
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includes 0 simide exercises on seed testing, dei»tli of i>lnuting, some essentials 
for germination, liow idants grow, disposition of surplus water in plants, effect 
of exclusion of air tm plant growtli. effect of too much water in soil, and wliere 
roots increase in lengtli, as well as a study of the cotton plant in the school 
garden plat and of its i>rodncts after it is picked. 

liTotes on drainage, E. li. Joxes (Madison, TT/s., 1008, pp. liSO, 25). —^This 

is a text-Iiook dealing with class-room, field, and laboratory exercises for stu¬ 
dents of land drainage. Preparatory to the lessons dealing strictly with drain¬ 
age are a number of chapters on sur^•eying, containing histructions concerning 
linear and angular measurements, subdivision of land, methods of mapping, the 
use of different instruments^ and problems in surveying. 

The lesstuis relating to drainage deal with moisture and its relations to the 
soil and methods of artificial dminage and principles governing it. Xumerous 
exercises for practice are gi^eu. 

mscmuosmous. 

Annual Beport of Porto Bico Station, 1907 (Porto Rico Sta. Rpt 1907, 
pp. 5 j ).—This report contains, in addition to a sumnmry by the director of the 
investigations conducted at the station, separate reports for the physiologist, 
horticulturist entomologist and plant pathologist and c<»ffee exi>ert, and an 
article on The Fermentation of Cacao and of Coffee. The experimental work 
rejiortod is altstracted elsewhere In this issue. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Beport of Wisconsin Station, 1907 (Wisconsin tita. 
Rpt. loot, pp. —^This imdudes the organization list of the station, a 

report of the director on the work of the station during the year, numerous 
articles aibstracted elsewhere In this issue, registers of licensed feeding stuffs 
and fertilizers and their guaranties, lists of exchanges and donations, and a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907. 

Laws applicable to the TTnited States Department of Agriculture (TTanlh 
inffton: V. M. Dept. Apr., Office ii^oUciior, lOOs, pp. 255), — X compilation of the 
provisions of law i>ertainiiig to this Deimrtment in force July 1, 1907. 

The conservation of natural resources, G. Pixchot ( T. Dept, Ap\, Parm- 
ers" Bui. 327, pp. 12 ).—^An address delivered before the National (Tengraphic 
Society, January 31, liKiS, in which attention is directed to the necessity of 
immediate c<»nservation of the natural resources. The concerte<l action of for¬ 
estry associations, waterway associations, irrigation associations, and related 
b<iaies is suggested as a means of bringing about a new i)oint of view on the 
part of the general public to lead to the adoption of a definite policy. 
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Connecticut College and Storrs Station.—G. II Lamsou. jr., iustructoi in 
geology, ornitliology, entomology, jiiul pliybiologj iu the college, has been ap¬ 
pointed entomologist in the station. F. H. Btonebiirii, formerly connected with 
the i)oultry work of the college and station, has been appointed poultryman, vice 
0. K, Graham, whose resignation has lieen pre\iously noted. 

Florida Station.—Alfred Dickenson has accepted the iK)Sition of gardener, 
vice William Hess, whose resignation has been previously noleOL 

Georgia College.—^The State general assembly has appropriated $103,000 for 
maintenance and impro\ements for the college of agriculture for the next bien¬ 
nium. It has also turned over the entire net proceeds from the oil and fertilizer 
taxes to the district agricultural schools. It is estimated that each school will 
receive $7,500 from this fund this year. 

Guam Station.—In accordance with the current Federal agricultural appro¬ 
priation act, authorizing the estiiblishment of an exi)eriment station in the 
Island of Guam, Dr. W. H. Evans of this Office visited the island the past sum¬ 
mer and selected a site for the .station at Agaha. The station will be conducted 
under the immediate supervision of this Office, with H. L. Y, Costenoble as 
agent In charge. 

Hawaii College.—E. Porter, assistant in animal husbandry in the Mary¬ 
land College, has been elected professor of animal husbandry. 

Hawaii Federal Station.—A new insectary, protected against insect pests by 
screens and by erection on ant-proof pillars, 1ms been completed for use in the 
breeding work with injurious and beuefieml insects, D. T. Pullnway has been 
apiiointed assistant entomologist in cimnection with the bi'eeding work with 
scale insects and insects injurious to domestic animals, notably sheep maggot 
and horn fily. 

At the urgent request of growers the station is to devote special attention to 
pineapple and rul>l>er culture. With pineapples the work will include a study 
of the fertilizer requirements, the soil conditions which lead to yellowing, and 
piueapide diseases. Experimental plants covering (> acres have been established 
on land furnished by two of the leading pineapple comi)anies of the Island of 
Oahu, and arrangements have been made whereby a plant pathologist from 
the Sugar Planters'* Pitation will cooi)eraie iu a study of pineapple diseases, the 
results to he published by the Fedeml station. 

With rubl>er, extensive investigations are contemplated as to the economics 
of the industry in the islands, the best methods of tapping, and various other 
lioints connected with the fertilization, cultivation, and ctire of rubber trees. 
The Board of Commissioners of the Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry has 
passed a resolution diverting, during the present fiscal year, $1,300 of its funds 
for the purix>se, the work to be under the supervision of the station. 

Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Station,—C- F. Eckart, director of the division of 
agricnlture and chemistry and business director of the station, has been given 
a year’s leave of absence, during which Noel Deerr will act as director of the 
division of agi'iculture and chemistry and L. liewton-Braiu as business director. 
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Tlie dirision of patlioloi?y and physiology has recently extended the scope of its 
work, and is investigating a serious disease of the forests of windward Maui. 
L. D. Larsen, a recent gi-aduate of the Massachusetts College, has been appointed 
assistant pathologist in ccmnection with this work and has entered upon his 
duties. W. R. Potter has been appointed illustrator, vice TT. E. Chambers, who 
has accex»ted a similar appointment with this Department. 

Purdue TTniversity and Station.—^The school of agriculture and the station 
are planning a mammoth exhibit at the State fair, where a special building has 
been recently remodeleil and equipi)ed for the puri»ose by the State board of 
agriculture. Results of exi>eriments will be presented by collections of grains 
and fruits, i»hotographs, charts, and in similar ways. A special exhibit of stock 
feeds and fertilizers will be made and demonstrations in making and applying 
spraying mixtures judging st<K.'k, and seed selection will be given daily. In 
the dairy di^isi<in milk testing and separating, cream ripening, and butter mak¬ 
ing will be caiTied on throughout the week, and exhibits of butter, cheese, and 
dairy eiiuipment will l>e ni>en for inspection. Experts to answer questions and 
explain the work in detail will be available for each of the exhibits, 

Carletou Cutler, of the Vermont fetation, has been api>ointed assistant chemist. 

Louisiana University and Stations.—^ErlS^ A. Be,ssey, pathologist in charge 
of the Sulitropical T-,ibnratory and (hardens of this Department has been ap- 
liointed professor of botany in the nni\ersity. In the Sugar Station H, P. Agee 
has been appoiiitotl a*«'s!staiit director to su<*eee«l R, E. Blouin. who has accepted 
the diref*torship of an experiment station in Argentina. Dr. Fritz Zerbau has 
resigned as chemist to bect»me directiir of the Sugar Experiment Station at 
Lima, Peru. R. E, Graham has been appointal assistant chemist. Gecu'ge 
Tleboiit has accepted the i»osition of assistant horticulturist of the stations and 
will be located at Roseland. 

Kassacliusetts College,—^The main section of the new college bam, erected in 
1907 to replace a similar structure destroyed by fire, was burned to the ground 
on August 13, together with 13 head of live stock, about $4,000 worth of farm 
machinery, and $4,.TOf> worth of hay. The cattle stable and dairy wing, seiia- 
rated from the main bam by a cement wall, escaped serious injury, as did also 
the cement silos. The total loss is estimated at about $27,000. The cause of the 
fire has not been determined. 

■W. P. B. Lockwood has been apiioiuted assistant professor of dairying. 

Uiehigan CoUege and Station.—^A-s a part of the extensive reorganization of 
the agricultural work, divisions of animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, soils and 
farm ctopB have l>een established, with H. W. Norton, A. 0. Anderson, J. A- 
Jeflfery, and the director in charge res|)ectively of these divisions. H. J. 
Eustace, expert in fruit storage in the Bureau of Plant Industry of this De- 
.partment, has been apiKduted professor of horticulture in the college and horti¬ 
culturist in the station. Other recent appointments include the following 
assistants; M. A. Yothers, entomology; P. A. Spragg, farm crops; C. B. Colling- 
wood, chemistry, and Misses Z. Northrop and L M. Smith, bacteriology. 

Hjssissippi CoUege and Station.—^Dr. J. C. Roberts, veterinarian, and Glenn 
W. Herrick, entomologist, have resigned, their resignations becoming effective 
September l.j. 

aOssonri University and Station.—C. Stuart Gager, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, has been apiminted jirofessor of botany in the university and botanist 
in the station. L, Haseman, assistant entomologist, and C. W. Rine> assistant 
animal hurtiandman, have resigned, the former to take up graduate work at 
Cornell University and the latter to engage in commercial work. 

The station veterinarian is meeting with remarkable success in the Inocula- 
of hogs against cholera, the work being done in conjunction with this 
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Department. Tlie demand from farmers for tlie antitoxin ha*^ far exceeded 
the supply and efforts are under way to produce it in sufficient <iuantity. It 
is found that only limited amounts can be obtained from immune hotys, but it 
is hoiked that other animals, possibly horses, can be utilized for the puriMise. 

The station corresiwindence with farmers is larger than ever before. This 
increase is ascribed to a great extent to the plan now being followed whereby 
each deiiartment has charge of the dissemination of its results through mulli- 
giiiph letters and similar means. The countiy newsi)ai»ers of the ^(tate 
are also actively cooperating in the w(»rk, showing great willingness to publish 
notes of interest from the college and station. 

HflContana Station.—Edmund Burke, assistant chemist and meteoi*ologist, has 
been appointed chemist, ami Iteuben 3d. Tinekney, assistant in chemistry at the 
University of Nebraska, has been appointed assistant chemist. 

Nebraska University and Station.—C. W. Pugsley has been appointed associate 
professor of animal husbandly in the university and assistant in the station. 

New Jersey Stations.—George G. Manning has resigned as field and green¬ 
house assistant and Arthur J. Parley, a graduate of the Massachusetts College 
in lOOS, has been apiK>inted assistant horticulturist. 

Cornell University.—Arrangements have been completed by the extension 
department whereby a special agricultural train is to lie sent out over the lines 
of the Erie Bailroad in the near future. 

North Dakota College and Station.—According to a note in Nr/c»c.*, F. J. 
Sleaver, assistant botanist, has been apixjiuted director of laboratories in the 
New York Botanical Garden. A $10,0(K> brick seed house and ro<»t cellar and 
a $2,(MI0 machinery shed 40 by 112 feet have been completed, and the contract 
has been let for a horticultural green house to cost $0,000. 

OMahoma College and Station.—In accordance with a now State law, i*epre- 
sentatives from the various country farmers’ institutes recently met at the 
college for the election of a State board of agriculture and the holding of a 
general round-up institute. The board of agriculture, which acts as the board 
of regents for the college and station, is now constituted as follows: J. P. Con¬ 
nors fpresident), Canadian; J. C. Elliott tvice-president 1, Pauls Valley; E. 
White (treasurer), McLond; It. F. Wilson, Yalliant; G. T. Biyan, Perry; D. 
Diehl, Hobart; T. Rice, Hitchcock; R. W. Lindsay, Choteau; A. 0. Cobb, 
Wagoner; J. W. Corley, Howe, and F. Ikard, Chickasha. 

W. L, English resigned as dir«Ktor of the station Augu'-t 24 and B. C. Pittuck 
has been appointed acting director. W. T. :McDonald has resigned as animal 
husbandman in the college and station and has been succeeded hy W. A. Link- 
later, of the Washington College and iStation, as previously noted, (‘‘ornelius 
Beatty has been api)ointed chemist in the station, vice A. G. Ford resigned, and 
R. O- Baird has l^een appointed assistant chemist. The department of botany 
has been transferred in both the college and station from the department of 
entomology to that of horticulture, and an additional a-^sistant in horiculure, 
L. M. Montgomery, of the Colonido College, has been appointed. 

The Cotton Conference and Cotton Grading School held at the college during 
August was largely atteuded. About 300 delegates and visitors registered for 
the first week of the conference, and about 100 farmers, merchants, bankers* 
and cotton buyers were in attendance during the two weeks of the school. 

Pennsylvania College and Institute of Animal Nutrition.—Frank D. Gardner, 
of the Bureau of FSoils of this Department, has accepted the professorship of 
agronomy in the college and has entered upon his duties. In the Institute of 
Animal Nutrition, John W. Calvin, of the Kansas College has been ap)wiuted 
assistant, vice F. W. Christensen who has been given a year’s leave of absence 
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for Study, und D. 0. CocUrsiue uud IL O. Jone^ liiive bmi URiiointecl assistants, 
vice F. S. Putney and W. IL McIntjTt% resia^ied. 

Porto Eico Station.—George L. Fawcett, of the Subtropical Laboratory and 
Garden of this Department, has been apiK)inted assistant in plant patliolosry and 
lias entered upon bis duties. 

Clemson College.—D. X. Barrow, who bas been engaged in tbe Soutb in tbe 
fanners' cooperative demonstration work of tliis Department, bas been appointed 
director of the agricultural department and professor of agriculture in accord¬ 
ance with tbe recent plan of providing sei»arate forces for tbe instruction and 
station work in that State. He will enter upon bis work at once. According to 
a note in Dr. C. H. Sbattnck, of TTasHbum College, bas been appointed 

to tbe cbair of botany and forestry. 

Tennessee TTniversity and Station .—The 1008 session of tbe Summer School 
of tbe Sontb, held at tbe university June 15 to July 25, was extremely success¬ 
ful. About two thousand students, mostly teachers from Tennessee and other 
southern States, were enrolled. About 325 elected tbe agricultural work in 
which for tbe first time courses were arranged sutiicient to occupy tbe whole 
time of the students. These courses were conducted throughout tbe session 
and inclnded plant life, borticnltiire, animal life, animal husbandry, and agri¬ 
cultural education. elet*tion of four of these courses being required. 

J. X. Price bas resigixetl as dairyman and bsis l»een succeeded by P. H. Dennis. 
James Tyler has resigned as poultryman in tbe station. 

Texas College and Station.— H, T. Milner, Sltate <*ommissioner of agrienltnre, 
has been elected president of the college to succeed H. H. Harrington, who 
will de\otc his entire attentitm to the directorship of the station. E. R. Kone 
of ?lan Marcos bas been appointed to tbe commissionershlp of agriculture, 
ther^y becoming an ex-officio member of tbe board of directors. It is expected 
tbat tbe next legislature will establish a number of additional subshitions. 

'Virginia College and Station.—Dr. W. J. Quick has resigned as dean of tbe 
agricultural d^artnieiit in the college- retaining bis work in animal husbandry, 
and bas lieen succeeded as dean by H. L. Price, tbe horticulturist. Dr. n<»ward 
S. Reed of the Bureau of Soils of this Department, has assumed tbe duties of 
plant i>atbologist in tbe college and station vice Dr. 3Ieade Ferguson, who has 
accepted the position of bacteriologist to the State board of health. W. D. 
Saunders has been appointed State (biiry siinl food commissioner. He will re¬ 
tain the superiutendency of the <*ollege creamery, but will be succeeded as pro¬ 
fessor of dairying in the college and dairyman in the station by W. K. Brabierd, 
formerly of tbe West Virginia University. W. L. Mallory, a 1908 graduate of 
the college, has l»een appointed assistant in animal husbandry and agronomy 
for work on Adams fund projects. 

Wasbington College and Station.—Dr. H. B. Humphrey, recently connected 
with Leland Stanford Jr. U'niversity, has been appointed assistant professfn* of 
botany in the college and assistant botanist in the station, assuming these duties 
September 1. 6. A. Olson, of tbe Wiscon^n University and Station, bas been 
appointed assistant chemist in tbe station, vice H. R. Watkins, whose resigna¬ 
tion has been previously noted. W, H. Lawrence, superintendent of the Puyal¬ 
lup Substation, has been apiK)inted plant iiathologiat in the station and will 
devote a considerable portion of his time to studies of plant diseases in western 
Washington. E. B. EUiott has resigned as agriculturist to become dean of 
agriculture in the University of Idaho. C. H, Goetz, a postgraduate student at 
the T'niversity of Michigan, has l>een appointed instructor in forestry. 

Wyoming TTniversity and Station.—T. P. McUounell has resigned as animal 
husbandman to eugage in commercial work and has been succeeded by A, D. 
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Faville of 'Wi^eoiiam. Dr. D. L. Trien La^ astsumwl tlie duties of instructor in 
veterinary s<*ience in the uiii\ersity and \etermarian in tlie station. H. T. 
Xowell lias resiinie<l as irriacation eiiJdneer and has been succeeded by J. C. 
Fitterer. 

Prospective Heetings of Agricultural Workers in Washington.—Arrana^emeuts 
have been completed whereby a number of organizations of agricultural workers 
will h< Id meetings in Washington In X*»\enil»er. The Asscwdation ot Official 
Agricultural Chemists will be iu session from November 12-10, the Society for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Science on November 10, the American Association 
of Farmers* Institute Workers ou November 10 and 17, and the A'^sociation of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations from November 17-19. 

National Com Exposition.—^The second National Corn Exposition will be held 
at Omaha iu December. As a special feature extensive edueatioual exhibits by 
a number of agricultural colleges and experiment stations are contemplated, 
these to he of such a chara<*ter as to give visitors an idea of the work carried 
on l)y these institutions. 

Commission on Kural Life.—^A commission has been appointed by President 
Boosevelt to make recommendations touching the betterment of the social, 
ssinitary, and economic conditions of American farm life. Dean L. H. Bailey, 
of t\)riiell rni\ersily, has accepted the chairmanship of the commission, the 
remaining members of whlt*h consist of Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace's 
Farmu\ President K. L. Butterlield of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
({illord 1‘inchot of the Forest Servu-e of this Department, and Walter H. Page, 
editor of WorhVs WuiJc, 

Agricultural High Schools in Oklahoma.—In accordance with the law passed 
by the first Stcie legislature ol Oklahoma providing for the establishment and 
maiuteiiant'e of agricultural schools of secondary grade in each supreme ctmrt 
district of the State, 2 schools have been established this year, one known as 
the Murray State School of Agriculture, located at Tishomingo iu Johnston 
Counts' and the other tit Warner in Muskogee County. These State schools will 
offer no couises of instruction other than Indnsti'ial courses. Each school has 
an appropriation for the first year of $20,000 for buildings and $12,000 for 
maintenance. One-fourth of the maiuteutince fund for each school must be 
expended in developing agricultural experiments in the field, bam, orchard, 
shop, and garden. The Tishomingo School hsis 120 acre‘s of land and the 
Warner School, KiO acres. 

These and the other '>imilar schools in the State will be under the supervision 
of the State Commission of Agricultural and Industrial Education, which con¬ 
sists ot the State suiieriutendent of public instruction, E. D. Cameron, the 
president of the State Board of Agriculture, J. P. t'onnors, and the president 
of the Agricultural aiwl Mt»<*hauical College, J. It. Connell. The Murray School 
will opal this fall aud will i)e Iu se^shai S mouths. 

Smith’s Agricnltural School.—Plans have been adopted for the maiu building 
of this school, whii^h is to be ojiemHl during the falL A two-story red brick 
structure, with limestone ti-immiugs, 200 by 09 ft., is contemplated, compris¬ 
ing offices aiul administration rooms, an auditorium, an arena for athletic 
sports, physical and chemical laboratories, class rooms, etc. 

Farmers’ Summer School for Negroes.—Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., held 
from August 3 to s. a well-attended farmers’ summer school esiiecially for the 
education of the negroes. The instruction consisted of lectures by agricultural 
experts in the South on the following topics: Farm Garden and Orchards, The 
Plow—its Care and Adjustment, Fall and Winter Plowing, The Best System of 
Henting Farm Lands, Management of Farm Labor, Selection of Seed Cotton 
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aiwl StHMl Cora for Plantinjr. Car<^ of the Dairy Herd, Improvement of the Cot¬ 
ton Plant. Ihw to Extend the Rural Term, Harvesting Corn and Cotton, 

How to Keep Boy^- on the Farm, Keeping the Farm :Xeat and Attractive, 
Poultry R.iibiiig, In<ects Injurious to Farm Crop«, etc. 

Agricultural Education.—^The Iowa State Fair and Exposition offered prizes 
amounting to to the boyh and girls of L»wa taking part in contests at the 
fair Anirust -i*. The hoys comi)eted ft»r first, second, and third prizes of $200, 
SI Oil, and Si.", reNpectively, in a corn-jndidng contest, and the girls for prizes 
of SPMi, sr»«», and S2."» for preparing food products and giving reasons for their 
methods of work. 

I»rof. W. C. Palmer, who has been at the head of the deimrtment of agri- 
onltore of the Winona Agricultural Institute, Winona Lake, Ind., has been 
made dean. He is enlarging the work of the Institute by the addition of new 
courses and new members to the faculty. The practical 2-yeiir course is being 
impuned, and an advanced 4-year course leading to a degree and a normal 
ccairse lia\e been added. The courses are m<Hieled after that of the Minnesota 
Schud of Agriculture. 

According to Jountul d'Affnculture TropUalc of April 30, lOOS, there has been 
established at Havre, France, by a number of merchants and members of the 
cotton association of that city a Practical Colonial School, which is designed 
as a training schtad for artisans and others in the agricultural, industrial, and 
cfmjiuercial exploitation of the French colonies. Ijectiirers have been chosen 
from among speciali.sts in colonial affairs who will give instruction in different 
cultures, particularly that of cotton, and in colonial hygiene and other affairs 
pertaining to tropical countries. It is exiiected that about three yearb will be 
required for the proper coordination of the different departments of the institu¬ 
tion. At present It consists of a collection of cotton ginning and compressing 
machines of different types, a conference hall, a library of colonial puldications, 
and a colonial museum. 

Uiscellaneous.—^Dr. H. D. House, formerly of the Clemson College and Sta¬ 
tion, has l)een appointed associate director in the Biltmore Forest School. 

H. H. Cousins has been apiiointed director of agriculture and island chemist 
in Jamaica, vice William Fawcett, resigned. 

A new fellowship, the Monro Fellowship, has been established at Cambridge, 
to which T. B. Wood, Drapers' professor of agriculture, has been elected. 

W. W. Rawaon, prominent as seedsman, market gardener, and writer on horti¬ 
cultural topics, died August 9, at Arlington, Mass., at the age of 61 years. 

H. D. Everett. sui)erintendent of the division of forest administration of the 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry, was murdered by natives in the island of Negros 
during the early summer. He was 28 years of age. 


o 
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With the expansion of experimental inquiries in agricultnre in the 
United States there is growing intere'^t in investigations dealing with 
the special needs of particular regions. This is leading to appropria¬ 
tions by State legidatnres for substations. To be most effective these 
substations ‘•hould be organized to work on definite problems indicated 
bj their local environment. This is especially true in regions where 
the natural conditions require that agriculture must have a peculiar 
organization to be successful. This may be illustrated by the condi¬ 
tions existing in the regions in this country where irrigation or 
drainage is a fundamental requisite of agriculture. 

As an example of the organization of experiment stations with ref¬ 
erence to peculiar regional conditions, the work being done by the 
German Government with a view to the reclamation of moor lands is 
interesting, since it shows a well-directed spedalization of experi¬ 
mental inquiries. The attention of our readers is therefore called to 
some observations on the moor experiment stations of Germany made 
by Mr. C. G. Elliott, chief of Drainage Investigations of this Oflfce, 
as the result of a recent visit to these institutions in connection with 
a study of drainage conditions in Europe. 

The moor lands of Germany have long been celebrated in poet’s 
song and upon painted canvas, yet in their natural state they are 
worthless for growing food plants, a barrier to travel between differ¬ 
ent sections of the Empire, and forbidding to the prospective home 
maker. Thore are more than 5,000,000 acres of these lands, most of 
them in Government ownerriiip, which yidd no revenue and support 
but few people. Existing as they do in this land of intensive culti¬ 
vation, and in foil view of people of acknowledged industry and 
scientific attainments, it is a matter of surprise that no greater 
progress has been made in utilizing them. As an inducement to thdr 
settlement, the Gk>venunent at one time offered immunity from mili¬ 
tary service to such as would make homes upon the Government 
moors. Notwithstanding the efforts so far made to redaim and 
utilize, this vast area of waste land, only about 15^000 acres have been 
converted into productive fidda 
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The upland moor' are covered \\ith the Cdlhoui I'ulffaris, ordinarily 
called heather, which, when in bloom, has the appearance of red 
clover. The plant i' an evergi’een •^hrub, growing about a foot liigh, 
with foliage like our juniper or red cedar. Scattering birch trees 
and a few decidiiou' shrub', in addition to the attractive bloom of 
the heather, make a pleasing scene and one which well merits the 
notice of the artist. The moors are immen'e beds of decayed mosses, 
among which the sphagnum genus largely predominates, and are 
from 6 to 15 feet deep. Underneath them, in some localities, is a 
stratum of sand, in others clay, and in still others lime rock. The 
seteral layers, wliich are easily traced when a section of the bed 
is made, indicate that different cycles of climatic conditions have 
attended the formation of this huge vegetable sponge. The entire mass 
is filled with water, and is impassable for large animals and nearly 
BO for men. The more solid parts are dug out in brick form, dined in 
the open aii*, and used for fuel. The top 4 feet in depth, in many of 
the moors in northern Germany, is too light and spongy for fuel. 
TThen dry this i' pas'ed thiv)ugh a machine with ttio rollers carry¬ 
ing hook' which pidl the material to pieces, after which it is baled 
and shipped abroad to be used as beddiog for live stock in barns in 
the place of straw, and for the manufacture of mattresses, and for 
other similar purposes. 

Some progress in utilizing this land for agriculture has been made 
in the more favorable localities by individuals, who have shown enter¬ 
prise and untiring industry. The lands lying in the valley of the Sal- 
zach River, near Salzburg, Austria, have bemi highly productive many 
years. These moora lie upon limestone, differing in that respect from 
those in northern Germany. Glasses grow exceedingly thick upon this 
soil, three good crops being gathered each season. Here feults are 
grown to some extent, as well as all the cereal crops. The drainage 
is accomplished by open ditches, often as deep as 7 feet, placed parallel 
to each other about 70 feet apart. No lime is required in preparing 
the raw land for crops, but annual dressings of fertilizers containing 
potash and phosphoric acid, supplemented by barnyard manure, are a 
necessary part of thmr management. 

In late years the Government has establi^d experiment stations, 
having for their sole object the reclamation of moor lands. Notable 
among them are those at Hude and Ottersberg, in northern Germany, 
under the direction of Dr. Tacke; in the south, the principal one of 
which is at Bemau, under the direction of Dr. Baumann; and those in 
the interior, under the direction of Dr. Sdirieber. 

A corsmy view of some portions of the moors which have been 
reclaimed in the vicinity of Hade reveals a most unique kind of 
agriculture. The highway, bordered by birch trees, is built upon the 
original surfeoe of the land, while upon either side, and 8 feet bdlow, 
are little meadows of grass, or fields of potatoes growing upon terraces 
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arranged at various heights, w’hich have been formed in the process 
of removing the peat for commercial purposes. Large ditches, afford¬ 
ing outlets for the drainage of the moors, have been excavated to the 
layer of ’-and, and lead directly to the river. It has been learned that 
any part of the turf can be removed and the place from which it wa? 
taken, v hen drained and treated with suitable fertilizer, can be made 
productive, thit psirt lying 8 feet below the surface and near the 
sand base being as valuable as the original surface. The spongy and 
soft nature of the land requires special methods of management. The 
field lanes, as well as the public roads, must be well covered with sand 
to prevent the wheels of vehicles from sinking too deeply into the 
muck. The hordes must have broad footpads clamped to their hoofs 
whenever they are driven upon the fields. A large part of the culti¬ 
vation and preparation of the soil for the crops mu^^t be performed by 
hand labor. The faim buildings settle luievenly and soon present a 
sorry aj)pearance unless their foundations are sunk to the underlying 
sand or clay. 

As a sequence of the experimental work at the Government moor 
culture stations a great impetus has been given to the development of 
these lands, which for centuries have lain idle. The results obtained 
in the several parts of the Empire, and the assistance given to moor 
farmers, have imparted a confidence in the future of these lands which 
bids fair to gradually bring them into the agricultural domain. Par¬ 
ticular value attaches to the work of the station at Bernau, in Bavaria, 
bordering the Chiem See, at the foot of the Tyrol Mountains, where 
3,000 acres of moor land lies in sight of the King’s castle, a mile dis- . 
tant, since it has brought into prominent notice some of the essentials 
of successful moor culture. 

As may be readily infeired, the first step in reclaiming these moor 
lands is drainage. The land is virtually a bog with water lying at 
the surfece, and held throughout most tenaciously by the vegetable 
spongy material of which the moor is composed. The usual practice 
among farmers is to dig ditches 2 feet deep and 43 feet apart, dividing 
the land into narrow strips which must always thereafter be culti¬ 
vated as separate fields. The station has shown that the ditches may 
be made 65 feet apart and 3 feet 8 inches deep, in which drain tile 
may be placed after the ditches have lain open for two or three 
months. The ditches are then filled and level culture is practiced, 
resulting in great economy of labor and in the saving of about one- 
fortieth of the surface of the land, which in the ordinary method of 
draining would be occupied by open ditdies. It was formerly held 
by those well versed in moor culture that drain tiles would not remain 
in alignment because of the continual settling of the land which fol¬ 
lows the removal of the water and subsequent cultivation. A careful 
record of the position of the water table of the drained moors shows 
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that the earth i" always saturated at the level of the drains and that 
the ^ttling of the earth is limited to that portion which lies above 
them. Clay tiles- '2 incheb in diameter are u«ed for all laterals, which 
are utuallj* planned -o a& to be not more than 800 feet long. A suc¬ 
cessful method of raeaauruig the volume of flow from the drains and 
of determining the po-ition of the water table of the soil between 
them, and repre'-enting it above ground to the eye, has been put m 
operation at the station. The growing season in this locality is diort 
and the inter long and severe, so that one summer season is required 
to effect the drainage of the land. Hand labor must be relied upon in 
all the construction, and also largely in removing the native vegetation 
previous to seeding the ground. 

The proper control of the water content of the soil is considered 
flsflential. At the Bemaii station good drainage is secured and suffi¬ 
cient moisture conserved by drains placed 3 feet 4 inches to 3 feet 8 
inches deep. Sains occur almost every week. The climate is cool, 
so that evaporation from the land is small. In nortliem Grermany, 
however, where the strata imderlying the turf are sand, somewhat 
facilitating the natural drainage, stops are sometimes placed in the 
outlet ditches for the purpose of holding the water within 2 feet of 
the surface. A considerable portion of this turf is of a less compact 
character than that previously described. In general a depth of 1 
meter (or 39 inches) and lines laid 20 meters (or 65 feet) apart are 
found to give the b^ results in moor land. 

The cost of draining, even with labor as cheap as it is in that 
country, is about $35 an acre, and the cost of preparing the land for 
the first crop is $10 more, making the expense of draining and pre¬ 
paring land for the first crop about $45 an acre. Before improve¬ 
ment the land has a value of about $20 an acre, but after being re¬ 
claimed and prepared for the production of crops it is worth $200 an 
acre. It is reported at Bmiau that the produce of the drained land 
nets $13 per acre aimually. 

The director of the Bernau station has made the following offer to 
owners of moor land adjoining the station farm: The Government 
will drain the land and turn it over to the owners at the end of three 
years, well seeded to grass, asking only the use of the land during 
that period and $8 an acre additional to be paid by the owner at the 
time the land is returned. Thus the owner will give $8 an acre and the 
use of the land for three years for the reclamation of his moor. This 
i^ows the financial side of the question quite clearly and indicates that 
the owners of these lands may safely undertake their reclamation. 

Drainage, though the first essential, is by no means the only re¬ 
quirement of these lands. Those having tu sandy substratum require 
a liberal treatment of lime and also of fertilizers containing potash 
aad {ffioEphoric acid to fit them for producing the first crop. The 
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latter fertilizer^ must be applied to the land regularly each year, 
incurring an annual cost of from $3.50 to $4 an acre. 

..\jiother result of the^e developments is that the speculative value 
of moor lands has advanced quite materially in nearly all localities. 
With good drainage the lands may be grazed profitably, though some 
care is required to keep intact the surface of those portions for 
pasture. Meadow grasses, clover, oats, rj'e, jiotatoes, beets, and other 
root crops are grown successfully in the fields, and flowers and vegeta¬ 
bles in the garden- It may be said, however, that much remains to 
be learned regarding the proper fertilization of the land for the 
economic jiroduction of staple crops. The Grovemment is prose¬ 
cuting this part of the investigation with great care and has attained 
a reasonable measure of success. 

Turning to the moor lands of America, it may be remarked that 
they are quite different from those in Germany in <ieveral important 
particulars. They are not usually as deep as 16 feet, and many of 
them have their origin in decayed sedges and grasses, the resulting 
turf resting upon clay or upon sand only 4 or 5 feet below the surface. 
The sphagnum moss lan^ in the north are less compact than the 
German lands of that class, being apparently of more recent geo¬ 
logical formation than those of Europe. Their characteristics, as far 
as drainage and natural fertility are concerned, are not far different, 
jud^ng from the few results so far attained in this country. The 
work on German moors has demonstrated the practicability of making 
them profitably productive under conditions which exist there, 
namely, cheap labor, all arable land occupied, and a constant demand 
for staple crops at good prices. We are approaching these conditions 
in America, but are still quite distant from such as prevail in Ger¬ 
many. We are beginning, however, to look into the possibilities of 
our own moor lands. That they are less promising for agriculture 
than the alluvial swamp and wild lands which we are accustomed to 
reclaim is acknowledged, yet considering the attention which is now 
being directed to that portion of our domain, they merit careful 
examination and experimental treatment. 

The acquisition by this country of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines has brought to the American people a number of agricul¬ 
tural problems that are pressing for solution. In the past these coun¬ 
tries have produced in important amount but one or at most a few 
crops. In Hawaii sugar, in Porto Rico sugar and coffee, and in the 
Philippines tobacco and Manila hemp have beeu the most important 
agricultural products. Many minor crops are grown, but of as impor¬ 
tant a crop as rice not enoi^ is produced to meet the requirements 
and large quantities must be regularly imported. 

This is a direct result of the system of agriculture that has been 
developed in those countries, that of the large holder, either an 
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indmdual or a corporation, who employs a large number of peon or 
contract laborers. In mo&t instances the estate is under the direction 
of a manager, whose desire is to secure a maximum yield with a min¬ 
imum outlay. In many eases this has resulted in the continuance of 
antiquated methods and finally in the utter impoverisliment of the 
soil. There have been some exceptioms to this rule, notably in Hawaii, 
where the methods followed on some of the sugar plantations can be 
cited as models for the tropical world. 

Since these insular regions have become a part of the United States, 
efforts have been made to develop their agriculture upon more 
rational lines. In 1901 agricultural experiment stations were estab¬ 
lished under the direction of the Office of Experiment Stations in 
Hawaii and in Porto Eico, and a system of agricultural stations is 
provided for by the local Government in the Philippines. Congress 
at its last session made an appropriation for the establishment of a 
station in Guam, and some preliminary work has already been begun 
on that island. At all of these stations the fundamental idea has been 
the diversification of agriculture. The single-crop ^stem has in the 
past been a highly remunerative one to the employer, but it has not 
contributed very much to the general welfare of the community. It 
tends to centralization of wealth and power, and the mdividual ceases 
to be much of a factor in the economic development of the country as 
a whole. At all of the experiment stations attempts are being made 
not only io improve the present agricultiural practices, but to intro¬ 
duce new crops and industries. In doing this it is believed that not 
only will the producing capacity of the coimtries be increased, but 
that many small holdings will be developed and made profitable and 
the island fiUed with a more enlightened and contented population. 

In the establishment of these stations and the introduction of new 
crops and improved methods of (hdtivation, many unexpected diffi¬ 
culties have arisen. In the first place, it has been very difficult to 
secure and retain qualified men in these new and in many ways strange 
lands. Naturally the agricultural and other institutions on the main¬ 
land were drawn upon to supply the personnel of the new stations, 
but none of our institutions have courses that are especially adapted 
to the needs of an investigator in the Tropics. The best that can be 
done under the circumstances is to get men with good general training 
along the lines of their various specialties, and allow them sufficient 
time to become adjusted to their new surroundings. Conditions of 
living, methods of agricultural practice, kinds of crops, etc., are so 
at variance with those upon the mainland that some time is required 
to adapt the old theories to new and xmf amiliar conditions. 

Under the influence of tropical climates, many factors are wanting 
that are commrm in temperate zones. The influence of frost, pro¬ 
longed hibernation, resting periods, etc., are absent, and in their stead 
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we find continual gi*owing peiTod*-, \ aried by more or le^b pronounced 
dry and rainy seasons. Soils do not react as often taught, ferti¬ 
lizer requirements vary, insect and fungus pests never cease their 
depredations, Aveeds are a greater pest than in temperate climates 
where annuals are limited in the number of generations within a 
season and where frost checks for a time the growth of perennials, 
many and often strange di^^^eases affect faim animal'—^all these go to 
perplex the investigator in the Tropics. 

Many persons going into tropical regions have made the mistake, 
of attempting radical changes in the methods of agi'icultural practice. 
Often the methods in vogue are tlie result of centuries of unconscious 
experimentation on the part of the agriculturists. Some things that 
appear very simple and easy of demonstraticm fail when put to the 
test. As an example, it was thought desirable to get aAvay from the 
oriental method of rice growing that im^olves so much hand labor in 
transplanting the crop, and to substitute machinery by which the seed 
grain was drilled where the crop was to grow. Experiments carried 
on in Hawaii and in the Philippines have shown that under the 
existing conditions the oriental method gives the best results. Isot 
only were larger yields |ecured from transplanted rice, but the cost 
of production was decidedly less when the added labor of draining 
the fields, extra amount of seed, cost of machinery, etc., were 
considered. 

A rather discouraging feature of the work in the Tropics is the 
slowness with which dc&nonslrated results are tjiken up and applied. 
For the most part the constituency of the stations are unappreciative 
and conservative in the extreme- New crops and unusual methods 
appeal to but a very few individuals, hence the progress noted is not 
rapid- But, for the time they have been established, the stations have 
more than met the expectations of those fully acquainted with their 
organization, aims, and resources, and they have about completed 
their period of pioneering and are entering upon an era of great 
usefulness. 

Congress at its last session appropriated $3,000 for the establish¬ 
ment of an agricultural experiment station on the Island of Guam. 
During the past summer Dr. W. H. Evans of this OflSice visited the 
Island and made prdiminary arrangements for opening the station and 
starting experimental work on the improvement of the a|i;riculture 
as now practiced. 

The Island of Guam is a fertile Maud of nearly 300 square miles, 
situated 1,200 miles east of the Philippine Islands, and was acquired 
as a naval and cable station. Formerly most of the 10,000 or 12,000 
people inhabitmg the island were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
For vdrious reasons, some of which were economic, others agricul¬ 
tural, many cultivators left their pilantati 0 D 6 and accepted other 
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emplojTiient, until now there ib not bufficient food produced to properly 
sustain the inliabitant*-. Eiee and other foodstuff- ai-e imported from 
Japan. Tlie internal development work can not be continued on the 
same «cale a- formerly, and 'omething must be done to get the people 
back to their farm-. Attempts will be made to introduce new meth¬ 
od- of cultivation, new varieties of standard tropical crops, and 
imi>roved live stock, and to take up breeding and selection in con¬ 
nection with plants and animals. As rapidly as promising material 
is secured in quantity, the surplus will be distributed for the benefit 
of the fanner-. 

While the island is volcanic in origin, the h il ls are low, none of 
them exceeding 1.500 feet in elevation, and at least 65 per cent of the 
land is believed to be capable of cultivation. The remainder is nearly 
all forested with valuable timber or could be reforested at compara¬ 
tively little expense. The rainfall of the Hand averages nearly 100 
inches per annum, and while most of it falls during July to Xovem- 
faer, the -o-called rainy season, there are sufiScient -hower- during the 
other months to permit of crop growing without irrigation. There 
are now some attempts at growing corn. rice, coffee, cacao, and sugar 
cane, with exten-ive idanting- of banana-, cocoanut, and breadfruit 
trees. In a smaller way, some beaus, tobacco, sweet potatoes, yams, 
etc., are grown and it is with these crop- that the fiist work will be 
done. Considerable introductory work had already been carried on 
in cooperation with the Hawaii Station, and this will be continued 
until the best of the agricultural and horticultural products of that 
Territory are represented in Guam. 

There appears to be a woeful lack of cultivated grasses and of pas- 
tures. except in the savannas, which are covered with coarse gras'' 
that is not palatable to stock except for a short time. Already some 
of the varieties of grass that have proved especially adapted to the 
tropical regions of Hawaii and the Philippines have been sent to 
Guam, and others will be added as fast as possible. The introduction 
of leguminous plants in cropping will undoubtedly prove of ben^t 
not only for the forage they will produce, but for their renovating 
power upon lands that have become impoverished by a long-continued 
cropping without adequate preparation of the soil. 

For several years a pest of the cocoanut trees seemed to threaten the 
most important industry of the island. It is a kind of mealy bug that 
attacks the young plants within the leaf sheath, and when present in 
great numbers often destrojrs the plant. This was thought to be one 
of the first problems needing attention, but there appears to be evi¬ 
dence that it is not gaining in importance and that either through 
parasitism or some other cause its threatened invasion is at least tem¬ 
porarily checked. However, studies have been begun upon the insect, 
and should it again appear in abu n da n ce tn*'a''ns. for its control will 
probably' be at hand. 
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AaMCmTHBAL CHEinSTEY. 

Joint recommendations of the physiological and biotibLemical committees 
on protein nomenclature iHcicncc, w. scr., 27 (1908), Ao. 692, pp, — 

The recommendations adopted are (1) that the word “ proteid ” be abandoned; 

1 2) that the word “ protein " shall be used to designate “ that gi*oup of sub¬ 
stances which consists, so far as at present is known, essentially of combina¬ 
tions of a-amino acids and their derivatives, e. g., a-aminoacetic acid or glyco- 
coll; a-amino propionic acid or alanin; phenyl-a-amino propionic acid or phenyl- 
alaniu; guanidin-amino valerianic acid or arginin, etc., and are therefore 
essentially polypeptids ;** and (3) that the following terms be used to designate 
Ihe various groups of iiroteins: Simple proteins—^that is, protein substances 
which yield only o-amino acids or their derivatives on hydrolysis; conjugated 
proteins—^that is, substances N\hieh contain the protein molecule united to scmie 
other molecule or molecules otherwise than as a salt; and derived proteins. 

The simple proteins would include albumins, globulins, glutelins, alcohol- 
soluble proteins, albuminoids, histones, and protamins. The conjugated proteins 
would include nucleoproteins, glycoproteins, phosphoproteins, hemoglobins, and 
lecithoproteins. The derived proteins would include primary protein deriva¬ 
tives and secondary protein derivatives. In the former group proteans, meta¬ 
proteins, and coagulated pi'oteins are included and in the latter protc*oses, 
peptones, and peptids. 

A suggestion for a new unit of energy, H. P. Abmsbt (Proc. 8oc. Prom. 
\ffr. Ftci., 28 (1907), pp. 164-167). —^The author's proposition for a new unit of 
energy has been noted from another publication fE. S. R., 19, p. 704). 

A supposedly new compound from wheat oil, R, A. Gobti?£r tJour. Anm. 
Ghem. iSoc., 30 U50S), -To. 4, p. 61?).-—From wheat oil the author obtained 
crystals which on recrystallization showed a melting point of 90.5®. The com¬ 
pound, he states, contained nitrogen, but the work was discontinued before its 
character was determined. 

Physical and chemical properties of the fat of the common chestnut, H. 
Paladino (Rend. AccaH. 8cL Pis. c Mat. yapoli, 3. sen, IS (1907), pp. 89-93: 
ahs. in Jour. Chem. 8nc, [Ziowdow], 92 (1P67), To. 541, II, P- 905). —Chestnut 
fat was found to consist of an oily and a solid portion and the physical and 
other characteristics of the two sorts of fat were studied. 

The rotatory power of alcoholic extracts of cereal proteids, Ltndet and 
L. vJLnn. Inat. yat. Ayron., 2. acr., 6 (1907), To. 2, pp. 233-^).— 

The specific rotatory power of proteids from wheat, barley, rye, and maize 
was measured. According to the author, this property of cereal proteids varies 
with the concentration of the alcoholic extract. See also a previous note 
(E. S, R.. 19, p. 808). 

The relation between refraction and iodin value In pork fat and the non¬ 
volatile fatty acids insoluble in water, O. Halfpaap (Ztaehr. Vnierauch. 
Tofcr. a. Qemsamtl., 15 (1908), No. S, pp. 65-79),—Variations in the iodin value 
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fl^r^ \Yitli tlie Willie index of retoeliuu, according to the author’s invesliga- 
liouSf aro due to au a’mioriually high refraction value. This value is not 
deiieudent ujw»u free nxy-iicids hut Is due, the author considers, either to 
I olynitTizatiou — that is iacioiie f* niuitiou or, xery probably, to the conveision 
of normal oleic acid radi<*als into iso-oleic acid. 

Preparing odorless fatty acids from iish oil. A, Sandberg {_Co}*i>s (Iras 
luflus., ,12 uj. dJJ, al>s, in ZtncJir, Vntcri^ucJi. Xahr, u. GetnissmlL, 

JJ Xo. J, Pit. ii'h -}*Jh—method described crude fatty acids 

fr(»in libli oil are treated with 2d per cent sulphuric acid at 25 to 40°, being 
stirrwl cunstaiitly, then allowed to remain for a few hours, washed wdlh water, 
and distilled. Thus purified the fatty acids solidify at 25 to 30°. According to 
the author, the disagreeable odor of fish oil depends upon the presence of 
proteid oleax^age products. The purified oil, it is stated, has many technical 
uses. 

Hydrolyzing and oxidizing bacteria of fat, E. de Kbtjyff (Bill. Dept. Agr. 
I nth ft Xterlatulf 1907. Xo. 9, pp. 13, pis. 2).—-Bacteria which induce hjalrolysis 
and oxidation in fat are studied and described and the amoimt of decomposition 
whi<-h they induce measured. 

Contribution to the study of the composition of starcdi grains, Mme. Z. 
Gatin-<tEUzewska (Compf. Rend, 8oc. Biol. IParisl, 64 (1908), Xo. 4, pp. 178, 
x79). —^.Vt'cordiiig to The author’s conclusions, amylose constitutes the soluble 
material in the starch grain and amylopectin the enveloiie of the starch grain. 

Concerning the composition of the starch grain, Mme. Z. Gatin-Gruzewska 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], i}6* (1908), Xo. 10, pp. o40-oio).—X contri¬ 
bution to the structure and comiiosition of the starch grain followed by a note 
by L. Maquenne. 

Hote on vegetable phosphatids, 11, E. Winterstein and O. Hiestand 
(Ztachr. Physiol. Chem., S4 (1908), Xo. 4. PP* 288-330). —Cereals, lupines, vetch, 
and potatoes were among ^he materials included in this investigation. 

According to the author, different vegetable products contain substances 
extractable with alcohol and ether which yield carbohydrates on cleavage 
with acid and for which the name “phosphatid” is proposed. The material 
obtained from Phius cemhra seed, however, was au exception and did not contain 
carbohydrate. The amount of reducing substance obtained varied greatly in the 
case of different materials, the phosphatid of a sample of Trifiviim vulgarr 
yi^ding 16 per cent and a sample from Lupinus alhus 13 per cent, while only 1 
per cent was obtained from material extracted from L. luteus. 

From the cereal phosphatid pure galactose was obtained and the presence of 
d-glucose demonstrated. As yet it is not possible to determine whether these 
hexoses are present as such or as disaccharids or polysaccharids. 

From experimental evidence, the conclusion seems warranted that the phos- 
phatids of wheat contain other niirogenous components in addition to cholin 
and it is not impossible that they also contain unknown nitrogen-free material. 

Observations on the foimation of aldehyde or ketone in acetie fermentation, 
K. Fabbtsteixeb (Ztschr. TJwtersuch. Xahn u. Genussmtl., 10 \1908), Xo. 6, pp. 
321-^6).—X. study of the volatile reducing bodies of vinegar. 

The action of anilin colors on diastase and pepsin, S. Sato {Jour. Jap. 
Pharm. 8oe., 1907; Pharm. Ztg., 52 (1907), p. 1022; ahs. in Jour. Pharm. ct 
Chim., e. ser., 27 (1908), Xo. 5, p. 246).—The anilin colors studied stopped the 
action of diastase and pepsin. 

CJoloring matter in apple juice, P. Ktjlxscs (Ber. Landio. Vers. Btat. Colmar, 
1904-1906, pp. 79,80; ahs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Xahr. u. Genussmtl, IS (1908), 
Xn. ?, p, iOf).—According to the author, natural apple juice regularly contains 
a fellow cohnring matter whidii dyes woolen welL The bearing of this fact 
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uiR»n the analysis of lemonade goods containing apple 3 uice is discussed witli 
special reference to the detection of added coloring matter. 

The determination of carbon, I. Pougli and D, Chouchak kSoc. Chun, 
rntncc^ 3 UOOS). Yo. ?, pp. abs. in Vhcm, ±hs., i ilUOS), 

IK IlOo; Analyst, 33 {190S). Yo. 385, p. 1^2), —In the method des<Tibed caibon 
is determined in soils by combustion with lead chi-omate and potassium 
bichromate, the carbon dioAid and nitrogen evolved being collected in a gas 
holder o^er mercury uimn which floats a measured quantity of one hundredth- 
normal barium hydrate, the barium hydrate being finally titrated with one 
hundredth-normal sulphuric acid. 

Determination of phosphoric add, W. PAWtENKO (1 yestniJ: PrumuMi., 

1003, Yo. ^7, p, \11; ahs, in CaithL Zitckerinduh., 16 {,1908), Xo. 21, p. JiS2).— 
Comparati\e tests are reported which indicate that alkaline magnesia mixture 
ghes as accurate results as the neutral mixture recommended by Jarvineii. 

Alkalimetric estimatioii of phosphoric add by Neumann’s method, J. P. 
Gbegersen iZtbchr, Physiol. Chem., 33 il907), ^o. 6, pp. 453-^/63: abs. in Join. 
Chan. Noc. [London], 9h ilOOH), Yo. JJd, II, p, 6*}; ZUchr. d/K/r?r. (lum., 21 
{1908), Xo. 11, p, 498). —^As a result of his investipitions the author prescribes 
the following precautions as necessaiy to the best results with the Yeumann 
method: In the destruction of the organic* matter and the incineration of the 
material use 20 cc. of Yeumann’a acid mixture, adding from time to time during 
the process small amounts of concentrated nitric acid instead of the mixecl 
acids. In precipitation use 250 cc. of liciuid containing 15 per cent of 
ammonium nitrate, heat to 70 to SO® C., and add a slight excess of 10 i^r <*ent 
ammonium molybdate. In the final titration add a slight excess of standard* 
acid, boil to remove carbon dioxid, and titrate back with one-half normal 
sodium hydroxid. 

Determination of free sulphuric acid in superphosphates, A. Pomaski 
(Tyrstnik JSakh. Promuish,, 1907, Yo. 30, p. 763; aha. in Ccnfhl Znckerindufi., 
16 (1908), Yo. 20, p, 5f52 ).—^The method is in brief as follows: Plhake 30 to 
50 gm. of a finely ground superphosphate with 150 cc. of water-free ethyl 
alcohol fbr 15 to 20 minutes at room temperature with exclusion of air. 
Neutralize an aliquot of the solution thus obtained with sodiimi hydroxid and 
evaporate to dryness. Take up the residue in a little water, strongly acidify 
with hydrochloric acid, and determine sulphuric acid with barium chlorid in 
the usual way. 

Industrialization of analysis. Methods and apparatus used in the deter¬ 
mination of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in fertilizers, H. DorssuT (Rew 
Q4n. Chim., 10 (1907), Yo. 6, pp, 105-113; abs. in Chem. Abn., 1 (1907), Yo. 12, 
p. 1601).—It Is stated that the industrial chemist is as a rule interestetl mainly 
in matters of routine and desires chiefly knowledge of apparatus and methods. 
This article gives a general account of apparatus and methods used at the Aisne 
agricultural station in a large number of routine determinations of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid in fertilizers. 

On the determination of hardness, as well as free, partly combined, and 
combined carbon dioxid in waters, H. Noix (Ztschr. Angew. Chem., 21 (190S), 
Xo. H, pp. 640, 641; ab8. in Chem. Aba., 2 (1908), Yo. 14, p. 19i2).—A compari¬ 
son is reported of Lunge’s method of determining combined carbon dioxid in 
water by titrating with hydrochloric acid in the cold, using methyl orange as 
an indicator, with the method in which a given volume of water is boiled with 
a measured amount of standard sulphuric acid and the carbon dioxid calculated 
from the amount of unused sulphuric acid. The Lunge method was found to 
give accurate results for the combined carbon dioxid, while the other method 
gave results nearly a third too low. 
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Practical treatise on. the analysis of foods, K. CJIjjaed and A. Bonn (7 raite 
Vraiiqvt tVSnnlysc cits Dnuus Uuncntaircs, Paria, 190S, pp. 6*0 Jipb. 'fi; 
ifi\ /// BriL Joui\, 10O\ Ao. 2^o% p. J37).—Though this handbook of food 
lnsi»w'tioQ Las? been preitareil with si)ecial reference to the requirements of 
Trenru aiialj^ts, it contaius data which will i)ro\e useful in other countries, 
liach eiiaiirer concludes Tsith extracts from laws and government regulations 
regarding the purity of foods dealt with, etc., and French ofScial analytical 
nirtht d^ are gi\en in the appendix. 

Analytical methods and miscellaneons communications regarding food 
materials, etc. iittv, Inteniat. Falsif,, 21 {1908)^ No, 1, pp, fid* !)•— 
number of papers including among others the following: Vinegar and the Law, 
by L. Mathien; Montpellier Milk Standards, by Bertin-Sans, Befrance^ and 
n. Imbert; A Simple Method for Determining Raw and Cooked Milk, by L. 
Gaucher: and the Dangers of Employing Arsenious Insecticides in Agriculture 
from the Standpoint of Public Hygiene, by P. Cazeneure. 

Hicrographical examination of meat powder, C. X. Pixtbisot (JSm/. Sc*f. 
PharnmoU ij KlOOt 1, pp. 19-33; dbs. in Ztuchr. Vntersuch. XaJir. u.Gmussmih, 
13 \1908). Xo. J, p. 23b). —^^lethods of judging of the character and quality of 
meat powder are described which involve the use of the microscope and varioi^s 
stains. 

The estimation of boric acid in liquid eggs, A. E. PARKFS*(Br/t. Food Jour., 
10 {1908), Xo. 110, pp. 20, According to the author, the usual methods 
employed for the estimation of boric acid were not altogether satisfactory when 
applied to liquid eggs, and better results may be obtained if protein is first 
precipitated with alcohol, tannin, or mercurous nitrate, of which the last men¬ 
tioned is preferable. 

The presence of boric acid may then be qualitatively determined by testing 
with sulphurous acid and turmeric paper. Boric acid is estimated quantita¬ 
tively with standard sodium hydrate in the presence of phenolphthalein after 
the separation of protein and phosphates. 

The author quotes the results obtained by his method in comparison wltli 
other methods and when known quantities of boric acid were used. 

The Burstert method of determining fat in. cheese, E. MtiHLBACH {Hilchw. 
Zentbh. i (1908), Xo. 5, pp. 193-237, figs. 2 ).—^According to this method cheese 
is dissolved In an acid solution and the fiat is separated centrifugally. The 
proportion of fat is indicated by the divisions of the scale on the neck of the 
special bottle used. 

Method for the complete analysis of vegetable products, J. M. Aijbahaby 
(Compt. Fend. Acad. Bci. {Paris). 146 (1908), Xo. 7, pp. 336-338).—The scheme 
for proximate analysis of vegetable i»roducta which the author outlines is more 
detailed than that usually followed in food analysis, chiefly owing to the de¬ 
termination of a number of the individual constituents making up the nitrogen- 
free extract group. 

The estimation of starch in maize, X. FuANK-IvAarENErzKY (Chan. Ztg., 32 
(1908), Xos. 14i PP* 137—169; 13, pp. 175, 176 ).—^According to the author, the 
starch value of maize bears a direct relation to the amount of extract when the 
latter factor is determined under controlled conditions. In the method which 
he outlines, a sample of finely ground meal is inverted with diastase, high 
pressure being avoided, properly diluted, filtered, and the amount of extract 
material determined with an immersion refractometer or by determining the 
specific gravity with a pycnometer. The method of calculating the results, the 
corrections which must be introdnced, and similar topics are discussed and the 
results of a number of determinations reiiorted. The author believes that his 
method is applicable to other sorts of grain as well as to TnatgA 
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Oflacial analysis of Bussian high-grade sugars if^iujar Beet, <^0 {1906), 
^o. iti}- 320, jai).—Changes in the method of analysis of standard white 
sugars aaoi>ted by the Imperial Technical Committee in Russia are summarized. 

Concerning the Marpmann reaction for distinguishing between sepa¬ 
rator honey and honey obtained by heating the comb, Uxz < Ztschn OffentL 
rhcnu 1) ilU06)^ yo. 2, pp. —^The reaction under consideration depends 

upon the detection of the ferment present in raw honey which is destroyed when 
it i«! heated over Hydrogen peroxid is used as a reagent and p-phenylen- 
diamin or other material as an indicator. Methods of manipulation and related 
toi»ics are discussed and the results of an examination of a large number of 
samples of German and foreign honeys are reported. 

The detection of cherry juice in raspberry juice, JbxscHUB {Ztschr, Offenth 
CJifUK, 1\ (190S), T’o. 2, i*p. 2.9, 30). —^The author criticises the lead-acetate 
method for the detection of cherry juice, particularly in the case of raspberry 
juice which has undergone fermentation, and states that he proposes to study 
this question. 

Examination of white wine colored with parched chicory, Popescu (Ann. 
Chim. AiuiJyt.. 13 (1903), Yo. 3. p. fOf).—According to the author’s investiga¬ 
tions, parched chicory coloring matter is insoluble in ether but is extracted by 
amyl alcohol, which is not the case with the coloring matter of the untreated 
white wine. Fresh albumin completely precipitates the natural coloring matter 
of wine, the filtrate being uncolored with natural wine and yellow if chicory 
has been u'sed. Other characteristic differences are also pointed out. 

Ester estimation in wine, G. Austeeweil and P. Pacottet (Chem. Ztg., 33 * 
{1908). yo. 10, pp. 112, 113, fig. i).—Apparatus is described which, according 
to the author, facilitates the determination of esters in wines. 

Lactic add in wine, G. Pasis (Stag. Spcr. Agr. ItaL, 40 (1907). Ao. 8-/2, pp, 
fi89-720. figs. 3). —A comparison of the author’s method with other methods for 
estimating lactic acid in wine. ^ 

The predpitation method for the estimation of oils in flavoring extracts 
and pharmaceutical pr^arations, O. D, Howabd (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 30 
(1908), yo. pp. 608-611).—The precipitation method, according to the author, 
affords a direct and valuable check on polarimetric results in addition to pro¬ 
viding the material for a refractometric examination. The results which he 
presents were obtained with solutions of different strength and also with com¬ 
mercial extracts. 

The quantitative estimation of total sulphur in urine, H. Schulz (Arch. 
Pligsioh [Pfiugcr), 121 (1907), yo. 1-2, pp. 114-116). —^In the method described 
organic matter in the urine is destroyed with fuming nitric acid and the sulphur 
eventually precipitated as barium sulphate. As shown by duplicate tests, the 
method gives satisfactory results. 

The methods of analysis of raw rubber, D. Spence (Liverpool Vniv., Inst. 
Com. Research Trap. Quart. Jour., 3 (1907), No. 5, pp. 91-104) •—The author 
discusses the need of a uniform method of analysis of rubber, and describes a 
method which in his experience has proved satisfactory. 

Dfllscddaneous analysis, B. L. Habtweli. (Rhode Island Sta. Bpt. 1907, pp. 
293-298). —^More or less complete analytical data are given regarding various 
fertilizer substances, poultry grit, malt sprouts, and materials used in a poultry 
feeding experiment, and the moisture, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potassium 
oxid content of several samples of hay. 

Kodifleation of the Soxhlet extractor, H. 0. Wood, Jr. (Amer. Jour. Phartn., 
80 (1908). yo. 3, p. 106, fig. 1).—The modified form of the Soxhlet extractor, 
which, according to the author, is simple and inexpensive, consists of a narrow 
percolator, the lower end of which is connected by means of a tightly fitting 
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cork witli a bii»liou->liaped i^lass tuhe, tunl the upper end closed with a perfo¬ 
rated cork into which ib fittwl a triads T-tuhe. The rectangular limb of this 
tube is connected by a short piece of rubber tubing with a glass tube at right 
angles which i>a&se'» down to the flask containing the solyent. Additional ad- 
vantaffes, according to the author, are the ease with which the apparatus can 
be cleaned and the fact that by substituling different sizes of percolators it can 
be adapted with little trouble for use with either large or small quantities. 

METEOEOIOGY—WATEE. 

PrecipitatioxL. run-off, and evaporation on the earth’s surface, E. Fsitzsche 
fXirrhrst hhty, AbyZioss utid Tcnlini^tutuj auf den Landfldchcn der Erde. Inaug. 
Dib'i. llalle, 1906. pp. o5: Ziacht, GcicuaaerJc., 7 (1906), Xo, 6, pp. 321-370; rev. 
in Xntunr. Rund<^ehau. 22 il907), p. Ill; Jlitt. Justus PeHhea^ Geogr. Anst. 
53 (1907), Xo.' 1. LiferaturhcricM. p. 16; Jlet. Ztsclir.. 25 (1908), No. 1, pp. 
32-ndo).—This dissertation deals with the methods of reckoning ipean precipita¬ 
tion, and summarizes and discusses data bearing upon the balance of rainfall, 
run-off, and evaporation on the earth's surface, distinguishing between the 
relation of the>e three factors over water surfaces and land surfaces. 

In reviewing this dissertation E. Bnickner points out that over the water 
surface of the earth evaporation exceeds precipitation, but that 92 per cent of 
the evaporation falls again uixm the water surface. On the land surface evaix)- 
ration is decidedly smaller than precipitation, precipitation being about one and 
one-half times as great as evaporation. About JO per cent of the precipitation 
on the land surface is derived from evaporation from the land. 

On the hinds and distribution of viable micro-organisms in the atmos¬ 
phere, Flemming (ZtscJir. Egg. w. Infectionskrank., 58 (1908), Xo. 3. pp. 3i5- 
385, figs. 2).-—The results of numerous bacteriological examinations of air col¬ 
lected by means of ^^ptive and free balloons at different heights and places 
over land and sea are reported. 

Monthly Weather Review (J/o. Weather Rev., 36 (1908), Xos. 3, pp. 51-84, 
fig. 1, charts 17; 4, pp. 85-124, charts 16 ).—^In addition to the usual reports on 
forecasts, warnings, weather and crop conditions, meteorological tables and 
charts for the months of March and April, 1908, recent papers bearing on 
meteorology, recent additions to the Weather Bureau library, etc., these munbers 
contain the following articles and notes: 

No. 3,—Accidental Variations in Atmospheric Pressure in the United States 
(illus.), by A. J. Henry; Is There a Type of Storm Path, by E. Van Cleef; The 
Present and Future State of Maritime Meteorology, by H. Hergesell; Abstracts 
of Russian Meteorological Memoirs, by A. Voeikov; The Study of Evaporation, 
by A. Voeikov; The Evaporating Power of the Air at the New York Botanical 
Garden, by C. S. Gager; Radium—Its Properties, Distribution, and Influence on 
the Atmo^here, by W- W. Strong; and Tornado of January 31,1908 (illus.), by 
W. S. Belden. 

No. 4.—Chinook Winds in Eastern Colorado During December, 1907, by D. H. 
Daingerfield; Climate of Kansas, by T, B. Jennings (see 115); Lightning and 
Powerful Electric Discharges; A Collection of Mean Aonnni Temperatures for 
Mexico, and Oeitral America, by P, P. Calvert; A Small Cloudburst Near 
Shasta, Cal, by R- H. McOandless; Local Changes of Climate, by W. 0. 
Devereaux; Ice Columns in Gravelly Soil, by B. D. Bourne; Popof and Erman 
on the Use of Kites in Meteorology; Forecasting on the Pacific Coast, by A. G. 
McAdie; Can We Protect Against Tornadoes? The Observatory on Mount 
Etna; Dustfall in Idaho; Meteorological Education; The Law of the Barth’s 
Nocturnal Cooling; by W- H. Jackson; Early Meteorological Data for Saline, 
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Micli., by J. E. Bucbanan; Excesshe Precipitation at Louisville, Ky., by F. J. 
Walz; A New Formula for Computing tbe Solar Constant from Pyrheliometric 
Observations, by H. H. Kimball; and Stunner’s Work on the Physics of the 
Aurora, by P. G. Nutting. 

Meteorological work [of the Alaska Stations], G. C. Gcobge&on {AlasJca 
Rpt X901^ pp, 87-98), —^Tabular summaries are given of the reports of the 
^ ulunteer weather observers of the Weather Bureau of Alaska on temperature, 
precipitation, and general weather conditions during the year ended November 
30, 190T. 

Climate of Kansas, T. B. Jennings (ITo. Weather Rei\, 36 {1908), No. 
pp. 88-92), —^Extremes and means of temperature and precipitation are given 
for each month during 20 years, 1SS7-1906, with notes on frosts, winds, snow¬ 
fall, thunderstorms, and hailstorms. ^'The mean annual temperature varies 
between 51® in the extreme northwestern counties and 57® in the extreme 
southeastern. . . . The average annual precipitation ranges from 15.37 in. 
in the extreme western to 44.54 in. in the extreme southeastern part of the 
State.’' 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, J. E. Ostrander, T. A. Barry, and IL C. Lindblad {Uassai/m- 
setts I8ta, Met. Buis, 233, 23pp, J each), —Summaries of observations at 
Amherst, Mass., on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sun¬ 
shine, cloudiness, and casual phenomena during May and June, 1908. The data 
are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. . 

Meteorological observations {Michigan Sta. Rpt 1907, pp. 123-134) • —Tabu¬ 
lated daily and monthly summaries are given of observations during 1900 on 
temperature, pressure, precipitation, humidity, cloudiness, wind, movement, etc. 

Beport of meteorologist, N. HmaiE {Rhode Uland Bta, Rpt 1907, pp. 38t- 
397). —Observations at Kingston on temperature, precipitation, prevailing winds, 
and general character of the weather are given for each month of the year 
ended June 30, 1907. The mean temperature for that period was 40.5®, the 
precipitation 48.01 in., and the number of clear days 130. 

Weather of the year 1907 in Switzerland, R. Billwhxeb {Schweiz. Zischr. 
ForsUo., 59 {1908), Nos. 2, pp. 46-52; 3, pp. 78-84)• —^The meteorological condi¬ 
tions during each month of the year are described, and observations on tem¬ 
perature, precipitation, and sunshine at various stations in Switzerland are 
summarized. 

Meteorological observations in Surinam and Cnragao, 1907 {Meteorologische 
Waarnemingen gedaan op dc Meteorologische Stations in dc Kolgniin Suriname 
en Curacao in het Jaar 1907. [1907‘\, pp. 16). —Observations on pressure, tem¬ 

perature, precipitation, etc., at Paramaribo, Surinam, and on precipitation at 
various places in Surinam and Curacao and other parts of the Dutch Antilles 
are given. 

The climate of the British Isles, A. Watt {Scot Geogr. Mag., 2^ {1908), 
No. 4, PP* 169-186, flgd, 9).—The general climatic conditions are described and 
the distribution of temperature and rainfall is discussed in some detail. The 
question of change of climate is also briefly touched upon. It is stated that no 
definite answer can be made to this question, although there appears to be a 
very general opinion that the winters in the British Mes have on the whole 
grown milder. 

diinate of the Bahama Islands, O. L. Fassig {The Bahama Islands. New 
York, 1905, pp. 111-125, maps 3).—TWs is a dtiapter in a monograph on the 
Bahama Ii^nds, issued by the Geographical Society of Baltimore. It discusses 
the climate of the islands as a whole, the temperature, r^ative humidity, clouds 
and sunshiny, rainfkll, winds, thunderstorms, and especially hurricanes. 
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Porests and rainfall, E. Hesby (Indian Forester, Si (1908), Xo, 2, pp. 69- 
81),—This is an English translation of the original French article. A pre\ious 
article in the same series dealt with the levels of underground water in and 
outside of forests (E. S. R., IS, p, 042). 

The present article discusses the moisture content of the air over forests and 
open land, and the influence of forests upon rainfall and the flow of springs. In 
the previous article it was shown that the ground water level was much lower 
under forests than under adjacent open land. The conclusion is drawn from 
the data reported in this article that the moisture content and the chances of 
lain are much greater over forests than over open land. It is stated that obser¬ 
vations made in various localities show that forests increase the rainfall 8 to 15 
per cent abo\e normal. Forests also e:sert a beneflcial influence in maintaining 
a more uniform flow of springs. The foregoing conclusions, however, apply 
more particularly to level country. The problem is more complicated in hilly 
or mountainous areas. It is recognized that the chief factor affecting rainfall 
is the configuration of the ground, but it is maintained that other conditions 
being equal wooded hills are better agents for promoting precipitation than bare 
hills. Experimental data on this point are, however, deficient. 

The level of underground water in forests and in the open^ P. Ototzey 
(Ann, 8cL Agron,, 3. sen, 2 (1907), I, pp, 116-119),—This is a review of the 
eontfflits of a 2-volume book by Ototzky on rnderground Waters, Their Origin, 
Regime, and Distribution, which contains an account of investigations on the 
subject of this article made in Gascony in 1902, showing, as many other obser¬ 
vations had donei that the level of the ground water is lower under forests than 
in the open. (See also E. S. IL, 16, p. 672.) 

The level of.sabsoU waters with regard to forest, R. S. Peabson (Ann, 
Scu Apron,, S, sen, 2 (1907), I, pp, 104-115).—A French translation of an 
article already noted (E. S. R., 18, p. 942). 

Recent changes of methods and equipment in the water resources work of 
the United States Geological Survey, J. C. Hoyt (Engin, Xews, 60 (1908), 
Xo, 1, pp, 15,16, figs, 2), —Several changes in the instruments and methods used 
in stream gaging by the Water Resources Branch of the U. S. Geological Survey 
are described. 

Rffect of low temperature on bacteria in ice^ J. C. Spabks (8ci, Amen 8iip., 
65 (1908), XO. 1695, pp, 410,411) •—^Tests are reported in this article from which 
the conclusion is drawn “ that ice^ even when cut from water which may contain 
patbogenic bacilli, is utterly incapable of passing on disease if it is stored for 
some time before being distributed.’’ 

Sewage purification works of the State Agricultural School, St Anthony 
Park, Minn., F. H. Bass (Engin, Xeics, 59 (1908), Xo, 26, pp, 685, 686, figs, 
}).—^The construction and eflSciency of tl^se works, which consist of a septic 
tank, a percolating filter, and a sand filter and cost about $9,000, are described. 

S0IIS--FEETIIIZERS, 

Son Studies, H: Acid soils, A. W. Blaib and E. J. Macy (Florida 8ta, Bui, 
98, pp. 45-69, figs, 2).—This bulletin reports the results of an investigation 
which was undertak^i to find out to what extent acid soils are distributed in 
Florida and discusses the origin and nature of Florida soils with reference to 
the causes of acidity. 

Of 189 samples of soils and subsoils, representing 17 counties of the State, 
6822 per cent of the soils and 5125 per cent of the subsoils were found to be 
more or less acid when tested by Veitch's limewater method (E. S. R., 16, p. 14). 
* With only one or two exeeptions the soils are more acid than the subsoils. 
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and the euitivated soils are moie acid than the virgin soils. With one exception 
the muck soils examined are extremely acid.” 

The average lime raiuirement of the acid soils as determined by the Veitch 
method was approximately oiMl parts per million, equivalent to 1,500 lbs. per 
acre to a depth of 9 in. There was found to be about three times as much nitrogen 
in the soils as in the subsoils, slightly more than three times as much in the 
subsoils as in the second subsoils, and nearly one and one-half times as much in 
cultivated soils as in virgin soils. 

“ Exi»eriments by the wire-basket method showed a gain in baskets where 
lime was used, over baskets where no lime was used, of 17.3 per cent green 
weight, and of nearly 20 per cent dry weight. With a muck soil which was 
very acid, the gain in baskets where finely ground limestone was used, over 
baskets where no limestone was used, was nearly 100 per cent green weight and 
120 per cent dry weight.” 

It is pointed out that Florida si’kils are composed very largely of sand which 
has been derived from disintegrated rock, the process of formation being such 
as to remove to a large extent the basic constituents such as potash, lime, and 
magnesia. The soils are therefore fundamentally acidic. The acidity is, how¬ 
ever, increased by the decomposition of organic matter. 

Some notes on soil acidity, F. W. Morse and B. F. Curbt (Ahs. in ticicncc, 
«. isc}\, 27 ITo. 6*86*, p. 298 ).—^This is an abstract of a i)aper presented at 

the Chicago meeting of the .Vmerican Chemical Society. ** The authors rei)ort 
the reactions taking i»lace between a number of clays and some common salts. 
Also some reactions between the organic matter in soils and some common 
salts.” 

A natural model for the formation of dunes, S. Gunther {Sitsler. JSC. 
Bayer. Akad. Wfaa., Math. Phys. Kl., 1907^ So. 2^ pp. 139-^153, figs. 3 ).— ^This is 
a discussion of typical forms of seacoast and inland dunes. 

Washington soils, R. W. Thatcher (Washington 8ta. Buh 8o, pp. 3-^6, figs. 
2).—This is the final report on a soil survey of the State b^gun in 1S93 (E. S. R., 
7, p. 375; 15, p. G58) embodying S9 new analyses and summarizing the results 
of all of the analyses (188) made since the beginning of the survey. The bul¬ 
letin also contains a statement regarding the objects and methods of the soil 
survey, and brief discussions of origin and composition of soils and the relation 
of soil composition to fertility, and the soils of the different districts of the J^tfite 
are fully described. The samples of which analyses are reported represent 
soils from every county except one and include probably every typical soil of 
the State. ** Practically every tyi)e known to soil students is represented some- 
’where in this State. We have every variation from almost pure sand to pure 
clay on the one hand and to pure peat on the other. In other localities special 
types, such as marls, glacial drift of several kinds, etc., are found. These varia¬ 
tions in type are accompanied by almost the widest conceivable variations in 
chemical composition.” The extreme variations in the percentages of the sev¬ 
eral constituents which have been found in the samples of soils analyzed are 
given as follows: 

Per cent 

Insoluble silica-3.014-80.716 

Hydrated silica- .157-18.524 

Soluble silica_ .002- .938 

Potash _ .000- .829 


Soda — 

Lime_ 

Magnesia 
Iron oxld. 


.027- 1.632 
.005-36.009 
.000- 4.830 
.181-16.368 
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Per cent 

Alumiiia__<hl4S-14. S9s 

Phosphorus pentoxiQ- trace- .409 

Sulphur tritjxid- - - 

Carbon dluxid_- — — — - • 000-:iS. 908 

Humus_- _ _ -- • 084-51.000 

Nitrot?pn-‘trace- 2.000 


Summary of the soil survey of the State, R. W. Thatcheb (Washington 
Sta, Popular Bui. 7, pp. S».—A iK)pular summary of the above. 

Analyses of soils [of grass lands], J. W. Taylor {Univ. Col. Reading. Dept. 
Agr. and Sort. Bnh 3. pp. 34-?d).—Analyses of samples of soil from 21 farms 
on which fertilizer exiieriments with grass have been carried on are reiK)rted. 
The samples were taken to a depth of 9 in. The analyses ^ow very low per¬ 
centages of lime in all except two of the soils. Two of the soils which overlie 
chalk were found tr> be practically devoid of lime. 

Humid and arid soils of Bio Verde, R. Garcia Oses (La't Tieiras dfe Riego v 
dr Tcmponil cn Rion rdc. Mexico. Id07. pp. 3 J>.—^The nature and causes of the 
difference^! between the arid and humid soils of this region are discussed. 

The origin of the fertile soils of western Morocco, L. Gentil (Coynpt. Rend. 
Acad. ^^ci. [Paiis}. liH <mS). yo. 5. pp. 2}3-3}d/ ahs. in Rev. 8ci. 
o. ser,. 9 (190S). yo. 7. p. 221).—The author concludes from his investi¬ 
gations that the very fertile black and red soils of this region are the 
resultant of decalcificatitm of ne«»genic calcareous stindstones. Analysis of the 
black soil shows it to contain 0.15 jier cent of nitrogen, 0.25 per cent of phos¬ 
phoric acid, 0.46 per cent of potash, and 1.39 im cent of calcium catbonate; the 
red soil 0.2 iier cent of nitrogen, 0.08 per cent of phosphoric acid, 0.21 per cent 
of potash, and 1.79 per cent of calcium carbonate. Chemical analysis does not 
explain the great fertility of these soils, which is believed to be due mainly to 
favorable conditions of rainfall and imderground water supply. 

Notes on Egyptian and Soudan soils, F. HnenES (Tcarhook Khediv. Ag). 
8or. Cairo. 1006. pp. 133-1-^0). —^The variation in the physical character of Nile 
soils due to variations in the velocity of the flow of the water from which the 
soil deposits are formed and to admixture of wind-blown desert sand with the 
alluvial deposits is pointed out. 

!knalyses of G representative alluvial soils from Kendi Province are reilbrted 
which show that “at least in purely alluvial soils, the amount of plant food 
contained in the various grades of the finer iMirticles of the soil is practically 
the same.’" The availability of the plant food constituents as shown hy the 
Dyer method was also very similar in the different grades of soil particles. 

In case of soils with which desert sand has been mixed the plant food con¬ 
stituents decrease with an Increase of the added sand. 

Analyses of samples of soil from all parts of the Nile Valley show that the 
alluvial soils in most cases are very similar in composition to Nile silt. Analyses 
of desert soils not of alluvial origin show that these are much poorer than the 
Nile soils in mineral constituents and ctmtain only slight traces of nitrogen. 

The alluvial soils contain sufficient potai^ in available form to render the 
application of pota^ fertilizers unnecessary. Although the percentages of total 
and available phosphoric acid are larger than are usually considered sufficient 
for needs of crops the soils are as a rule benefited by application of phosphatic 
fertilizers. It is suggested that the inefficiency of the phosphoric acid in these 
soils may be due to the deficiency of organic matter. In other words, in soils 
which are naturally poor in organic matter it is necessary to set a somewhat 
higher figure as the limit below which iffiosphatic fertilizers may be dispensed 
with. 
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Contributioii to ilie knowledge of the lauds and the agriculture of Syria, 
H. Auhagen {Ber. Land u, For^tic. Aii^lanOc, 100", Xo. 10, lip. 6o, iO), — 

This is a summary account of the geograi)hy, climate, soil, water supply, flora 
and fauna of agricultural importance, administrative and economic coudilions, 
population, general systems of agriculture in vogue, irrigation, dry farming, 
animal breeding, and other incidental agricultural industries of this region, 
uhich is stated to be about one-half the size of the German Empire. 

Soils [of the Dlalay States] and their analysis, K. Bambek iA(/r, Bid. 
i!<traits and Fed. Malay States, 6 (1907), Xo. 9, pp, 27i-277).—Chemical and 
physical analyses of 3 samples of alluvial clays and 7 of sandy loams represent¬ 
ing typical soils of the Malay States are reported. 

It is stated that the soils of the Malay States are rou^ly divided into two 
distinct kinds, (1) fiat alluyial clays or muds on the banks of the rivers near 
the seacoast, and (2) undulating low soils a few miles inland, varying from 
free sandy loams to hea’i’y clays. There are also some peaty soils resting on 
day a few miles from the coast. 

As a rule the soils are not especially rich in plant food, but their physical 
properties are exceptionally good. The alluvial clays or muds are generally 
rich in nitrogen. Potash is frequently deficient, and the proportion of phos¬ 
phoric acid is variable. The upland soils have a larger proportion of sand and 
coarser particles and as a result the natural drainage is better. They are richer 
in nitrogen than the proiHirtion of organic matter would indicate, but are 
usually slightly deficient in potadi and phosphoric acid. 

ClassificatioxL of soils, Jj. A. Rebello da Silva (Rcr. Agron. [Portugal}, o 
(1907), Xo. 10, pp. 29i-S01 ).—^This article briefly describes different typqs of 
soils and soil characteristics and gives analyses and a physico-chemical classifi¬ 
cation of a number of Spanish soils examined by the Schloesing method. 

The nomenclature of soils, M. Pabdo y Ubbina {La Xomenclatura de las 
Tierras. Mexico, 1907, pp. i4)-—-This article discusses the necessity for a uni¬ 
form agricultural classification of the soils of Mexico. 

Physiography for high schools, R. D. Salzsbuby (New York, 1908, pp. 
Tin + 531, pis. 2i, figs. 469).—~lt is stated in the preface that “ this book has 
been prepared with the purpose of letting the beginner into the method of the 
science with which the book deals, as well as with the purpose of conveyjing 
information to him. It has been prepared ^ith the conviction that the child 
likes to reason and to follow reasoning, and that reasoning and following rea¬ 
soning contribute more to his mental growth than the accumulation of great 
numbers of facts. It has been written with the conviction that the growth of the 
pupil is more important than facts about physical geography.*’ Directions for 
laboratory work are not gi\en in the text, it being the author’s opinion that such 
work will be most effective if suggested by the teacher. The book is divided into 
four parts, the lithosphere, earth relations, the atmosphere, and the ocean. The 
formation and general characteristics of soils are treated in the first part and 
climate and weather in the third. 

Land ruin compaxed with soil improvement, 0. G.^Horsms (Penn^ Dept 
Igr. BuL 154, PP» 118-138).—The results are given of continuous cropping with¬ 
out systematic manuring as compared with a system of soil improvement based 
upon the use of phosphates in connection with farm manures and green manur¬ 
ing with leguminous crops as applied especially to the soils of the Central West 

On the deep coltlvation of soils, Stbeckeb (F&hling^s Landw. Ztg., 57 
(1908), Xo. 2, pp. 46-84, figs. 14).—The advantages of deep culture are briefly 
stated and different methods and appliances used in Germany for the purpose 
are described* 
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Methods of soil toxicology, <>. Sciibeiner and E. C. Shobey (A6s. in iSci- 
cnct\ n. acr., 21 GbG. pp. 29o. This is an abstract of a paper 

presented at the Chu*asr<» meeting of the American Chemical Society. The impor¬ 
tance nf working out refined methods for the detection, isolation, and studs' of 
the small amounts of to\ic organic Ijodies which are believed to exist in «!oils 
is pointed out, and the authors outline “■methods of separating the organic mat¬ 
ter from the large mass of inorganic material, and further separation ot the pure 
organic body from the extrane<ins organic matter by methods (»f extraction, solu¬ 
tion, precipitation, distillation, etc. The si»eeitic methods b.\ which several harm¬ 
ful organic compounds ha^e already been isolated from unproductive soils are 
given to illustrate the general principles involved.” 

The cause of soil sickness {Mark Lane Exi)rc^'i, 98 (1908), No. 39S-5, p. 
l^o ).—^This article reviews briefly the evidence supiwrting the view that soil 
sickness is due to poisonons excretions of the roots of plants. 

Bacteriological investigations with reference to the drying of soils, O. 
Eahx Bakt. [c/c.], A A&t., 20 ilOOl), No. i-d, pp. Bb-GU pi- 1, fiO- f / 

ab«. i« Chem. Ztg., 32 {1908), Xo. 9, Rcpert., p. i7).—From a large number 
of studies on the formation of acid in sugar sointiims, carbon dioxid in sugar 
solutions containing calcium carbonate, and ammonia in urea and peptone solu¬ 
tion, the conclusion is reached that bacterial changes go on much more rapidly 
In soils dried at room temperature than in similar samples kept moist or in 
the original moist soils. The difference in this respect between the dry and 
moist samples was in the case of garden soil a]>out CO per cent and in ordinary 
Tarm soil 10 to 30 per cent, but in case of a light sandy soil inappreciable. The 
rapidity with which the drying took place had ery little influence on the differ¬ 
ence in bacterial change. Since the number of organisms in soil samples was 
invariably decreased by drying It is difilcnlt to explain the difference in bac¬ 
terial activity. It can not he explained on the basis of physical properties, since 
such differences were obsen'ed in case of soil samples suspended in water and 
in extracts of the soils. Neither can decomposition of the soil constituents fur¬ 
nish an explanation, because with the liberal addition of potassium phosphate 
and aspnragin similar differences were observed. Variations in the amount of 
nitrates in the soil were also without effect on the bacterial activity. Whatever 
the substances producing the difference it must be undecomposable by boiling 
and capable of passing through filter paper. It Is not dear whether it* acts 
by reducing bacterial activity in the moist soil or accelerating it in the dry 
soil. Dry soils lose the greater part of their intensified putrefactive power and 
do not differ materially from the original moist soils after they have been 
moistened about 24 hours. Mustard plants grew better in soils which had 
become dry than in those which had been kept moist continuously. 

Tests of Hemy's method of judging soils indicate that this method may give 
erroneous results if great care is not taken to prevent the loss of moisture from 
the cultures. 

The influence of the composition of the medium upon the solvent action of 
certain soil bacteria, C. W. Bsow^r (Bpt. Mich, Acad. 8cL, 9 (1907), pp. 180^162, 
fig9n 3).—-A study of the solvent action of a large number of soil bacteria on 
rock phosphate, bone, pure tricalcium phosphate, dicaleium phosphate, and cal¬ 
cium carbonate is briefly reported. 

The results diow that 12 out of 26 bacteria isolated from soil exerted a 
definite visible solvent action on the substances named when supplied with some 
form of sugar in the nutrient medium. ‘‘One which produces no gas but a 
larger amount of acid from sugars than any of the others, shows the greatest ac¬ 
tion upon the calcium carbonate, while other germs which produce gas— 
carbon dioxld-~lmt not as much add as the former, give an action more 
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marked than that of the stronger acid producer upon the dicalcium and trical¬ 
cium phosphates. These i)Oints, with others noticed during the experiments, 
lia^e led us to l>elie\e that, while acid is a great fact<a* in dissolving insoluble 
phosphates, the carbon dioxid liberated from carbohydrates by the gas produc¬ 
ing bacteria must not be overlooked as a solvent agent.'* 

On the activity of bacteria in soils, J. ToorL {Illus, LaMxc. Ztg,, 27 (1907), 
Xo. 20, pp. 17o, 176; ahs. in CrnthL Bakt, [etc.], 2. JL&t., 20 (1908), Xo. 10, p. 
299), —^This is a general explanation of bacterial activities in the soil and the 
conditions, esjiecially the supply of humus and other energy-yielding material 
in the soil, favoring such activities. Humus is not considered a very efficient 
source of energy for the soil organisms, hence the necessity for inci*easiug the 
supply of readily available energy-yielding materials in the soil if vigorous 
acth ity of the soil organisms is to be promoted. The author thinks it is still 
an open question whether the beneficial results following black fallow are due 
to increase of* nitrogen or to the setting free of latent plant food in the soil. 
Reference is also made to the favorable results both as regards increase of 
yield and nitrogen content obtained in field experiments with leguminous 
plants (serradella, yellow lupines, and soy beans) inoculated with Hlltner’s 
pure cultures of root-tubercle bacteria. 

Atmospheric nitrogen, TV. J. U. Woolcock (Bci. Amcr. 6o ( 1908), Xo. 
J£78. p. 143). —A brief account is given in this article of the results of experi¬ 
ments by Professor Bottomley in England on soil inoculation and also on the 
possibility of the assimilation of free nitrogen by nonleguminous plants. 

Bacteria inoculation in the culture of leguminous plants, J. Simon (Sachs, 
handle. Ztschr., 55 (1907), Wos. S3, pp. 877-881; 34, pp. 901-905).—Thm is a 
general discussion of this subject and of the relative merits of commercial 
preparations of root-tubercle bacteria (nitragin, nitroculture, etc.) based in 
part upon experiments at the Tharand experiment station. 

The assimilation of free nitrogen by micro-organisms, E. Bottllakges 
(Bvl, Inst. Pasteur, 6 (1908), Nos. 1, pp. 1-12; 2, pp. 49-56; 3, pp. 97-104 ).— 
This is a review of investigations and a critical discussion of the present status 
of knowledge on this subject, including a bibliography of 84 references to the 
more important investigations. 

Note on de Bossi’s article on the organisms which produce the root tubei> 
(des of leguminous plants, R. Perotti (Malpighia, 21 (1907), No. pp. 
253-262). —The author cites evidence tending to show that other investigators 
besides de Rossi have isolated specific organisms from the tubercles of legumi¬ 
nous plants, and calls attention to the fact that although in earlier publications 
de Rossi casts doubt upon this point, in later reports (E. S. R., 19, p. 519) he 
is careful to disclaim any specific denial of such isolation by other investigators. 

Contribution to the knowledge of denitrification processes, H. Euhl 
(Centhl. Bakt. [etc.], 2. Abt, 20 (1908), No. 8-9, pp. 258-261; ahs. in Chem. 
Zenthil., 1908, I, No. 10, pp. 980, 981).—A series of experiments are reported 
which show (1) that the activity of denitrll^ring organisms was greatly 
increased under anaerobic conditions (covering the culture solutions with oil, 
paraffin, etc.), (2) the d^itrit^g power of pure cultures was greatly 
increased by adding mixed cultures, and (3) that sea slime set up rapid 
denitrification in culture solutions. 

The construction of manure pits and the preservation of manure, P. C!on- 
NELTUS (Mitt. Dent. LandU}. Gesel!., 22 (1907), No. 48, pp. 409-413, figs. $).— 
Plans and descriptions are given of manure pits with systems for the collection 
of the liquid imrtion and the convenient arrangement of these pits with refer- 
enoe to the cattle stalls and the handling of the naannre is explained. 
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Plans for the construction of manure pits, Fbiz < W utttetnl), WchnhL Landu:,, 
l^if\ .Ao. 1. pih J-7, ;///s. Descriptions and plans of various kinds of manure 
pits are 

Demonstration experiments -with fertilizers in Caxinthia during 1905 and 
1906, H. SvoBODA Landic, Temichfiw, Osterr,, 11 (1908), Xo, 1, 

aU, in llittn. ZtiiihU 190% L Xo, S, p. 7o9).—Tlie cooperative experi- 
ineut<< of previous years <E. 8. H., 16, p. 761; 17, p. 733) were continued during 
11«H> and the results of 131 such experiments carried out during that {year are 
reported in detail in this article, a comparison being made of both the direct 
{first year» and after efliect of tlie varioi^ fertilizers on oats, potatoes, and 
hay meadows. 

As in previous experiments, combinations of Thomas slag and pota^ salts 
were u!^ on grasses and of sui»erphosphate, potash salts, an<i nitrate of soda 
on oats and potatoes. The after effects of the commercial fertilizers were very 
good, especially on the grasses. In this case not only was the second cut of 
gras«!es increased, but the yield the second year after the application of the 
fertilizers was greater than the first year. It was also observed that under the 
iinfa\ orahle weather conditions of both 1905 and 1906 the meadows which had 
received fertilizers suffered much less injury than those which had not been 
fertilized. The results obtained with barnyard manure combined with commer¬ 
cial fertilizer's lead to the conclusion that while it is not advisable to completely 
replace manure with commercial fertilizers, the yield and profit can be greatly 
increased by judiciously supplementing the manure with such fertilizers. 

The results of field experiments with fertilizers on sandy soils in a bad 
state of cultivation, Clausen (Deut Landw, Prcsse, 35 (1908), Xoh, 11, pp, 105, 
105; t2, pp, 115,116), —^Kainit, nitrate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia with 
superphosphate and Thomas slag were tested in pot and field experiments with 
oats and potatoes. The effect of the different fertilizers and fertilizer combi¬ 
nations on the yield and nitrogen content of the crop is discussed. 

Influence of fertilizers on the composition of wheat, H. Sntdeb (AOt,, In 
Science, n, ser,, 27 (1908), Xo, 686, p. 297 ).—^This is an abstract of a paper 
presented at the Chicago meeting of the American Chemical Society, the essen¬ 
tial features of which have been noted from another source (B. S. B., 19, p. 
941). 

On nitrogenous fertilizers and their application, P. Lavenib (Bev, Faculi, 
Affron, y Vet, La Plata, 2. aer,, 3 \1907), Xo, 7-9, pp. 199-4817).—This article 
discusses the source, value, and use of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
the artificial compounds prepared from atmospheric nitrogen, ^d various 
nitrogenous fertilizers of animal and vegetable origin, as well as green manures. 

IS’itrates as soil renovators, O. Schbeineb and H. S. Beep (Aba. in, Sctence, n. 
aer,, 27 (1908), Xo. 686, p. 299).—This is an abstract of a paper presented at 
the Chicago meeting of the American Chemical Society. Attention is called in 
this paper to the possible action of nitrates in aiding in the destruction of 
harmful organic substances which may be present in unproductive soils 
Observationb and investigatloab are reported which Indicate that the roots or 
plants have a strong oxidizing power and that this power is greatly increased 
by the addition of nitrates, the combined action of the two bdng sufficient to 
destroy harmful organic bodies and thus to improve conditions for plant growth. 
It was shown by chemical analysis that when toxic bodies were used in the 
experimentb they were destroyed by the plant and nitrates. 

The nitiogen capacity of cultivated soils with one-sided fertilization with 
nitrate of soda, T. Pfeiffeb (FuhUng'^a Landw. Ztg., 57 (1908), Xo. 3, pp. 
W-46).—On the basis of his own previous work and that of other investigators 
the authoo: aigaes that the use of ultrate of soda si:dphate of mmxxMt 
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es|>ecially the fonner, as the exclusive sources of nitrogen supply for soils may 
result in actual impoverishment of the soil in nitrogen. He therefore considers 
exclusive use of such fertilizers a questionable practice. 

On the decomposition of lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime, II, F. L5hnis 
and A. Sabaschnikoff (Centhl. BaJct. [cfc.], A Aht, 20 (1908), Xo. 11, pp, 
322-332, fig. I).—In previous experiments (E. S. R., 17, p. 345) Luhnis ^owed 
that calcium cyanamid was decomposed and dicyandiamid was produced by the 
action of water without the Intervention of micro-organisms. He also showed 
that under favorable conditions the nitrogen of the cyanamid was completely 
transformed into ammonia by the action of various ammonifying bacteria, ex- 
I)eriments with pure cultures indicating that urea was an intermediary product 
in the process of formation of ammonia. This activity of the bacteria was 
greatly increased by the addition of small amounts of asx>aragin and grai)e 
sugar <about 0.1 i>er cent). Experiments of similar character showed that in 
solutions of calcium c 3 ’auamid which had been reiieatedly heated and in whi<*h 
I he formation of ammonia had been started by tlie action of steam the decoin- 
lK)sitlon 1 ‘esulting from the inoculation of the solution with 10 per cent of soil 
was as rapid as in case of freshly prei>ared uuheated solutions. 

The in\estigations reiwrted in the present article were undertaken to explain 
if fKissible the contradictory results obtained by von Seelhorst, Immendorff, 
KapiJen, and others on the one hand, and by Ulpiani and Perotti on the other, 
with si)ecial reference to the formation and decomposition of dicyandiamid. 

Further experiments showed a decided advantage as regards the ammonifica- 
tioii of the nitrogen of lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime from the addition of 
i siiaragiu and grai)e sugar to the culture solutions in Remy's process. The 
authors ue\er succeeded in producing ammonia in solutions of dicyandiamid 
inoculated with soil. When, however, the solutions of lime nitrc^n and 
nitrogen lime were repeatedly heated the nitrogen was rapidly anunonitied by 
a number of soil organisms. In this case it is believed that not dicyandiamid 
but dicarbimid is produced, which is more easily converted into ammonia. 

Of various soil organisms experimented with Bacterium crythrogenes, B. 
kirchneri, and R. lipsienae were especially active in producing ammonia. A 
less active organism in this respect was R. vuJgare var. zopfii, 

Observations during two years on the influence of season and weather upon 
the decomposition of lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime in the soil showed that the 
most active decomposition occurred in May, the least in August, and that there 
was another period of activity in September, the curves being practically iden¬ 
tical for the two seasons, although the flrst was dry and the second wet 

Nothing was observed in these experiments to indicate that the lime* nitrogen 
or nitrogen lime in any way interfered with the process of nitrification. 

Beoent investigations on the decomposition and the action of lime nitrogen 
and nitrogen Rme, F. Lohnis and A. Sabaschnikoff {Pukling's Lan^w* Ztg^ 
J7 < 1908), Xo. 1, pp, io-29).—In this article the authors discuss their own inves¬ 
tigations on this subject (see above) as well as the bearing of recent work by 
Perotti and Kappen (E. S. R., 18, pp. 587,1028) on their conclusions with refer¬ 
ence to the decomposition of calcium cyanamid in the soil and the fortiiizlng 
\alue of the commercial forms of this compound. They maintain that recent 
investigations have Confirmed the conclusion that calcium cyanamid is not con- 
\erted to any appreciable extait into ammonia in sterile soils and that this 
transformation is due to the activity of micro-organisms; that under suitable 
conditions the transformation of the cyanamid as well as the dicyanamid into 
ammonia by bacterial action is almost complete; and that the transformation 
into ammonia and ultimately into nitrates which are readily available to crops is 
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indicated by the action of these materials in increasing the yield of crops in pot 
experiments, the fertilizing efficiency shown by lime nitrogen, nitrogen lime, and 
dicyanamid comparing very favorably with that of jimmonium sulphate. It is 
shown that by heating and especLilly evaporating the solution of lime nitrogen 
the rapidity of transformation into ammonia by the action of micro-organisms is 
greatly accelerated. 

The authors conclude that while it may be i)0ssible under favorable conditions 
to secure a transformation of 99 per cent of the nitrogen of calcium cyanamid 
into ammonia and finally into nitrates, it is not likely that such high efficiency 
as this indicates can be obtained in practice. 

3Sxperiments with new nitrogenous fertilizers, L. Malpeaux (Bettcrave, IS 
(1908), yo. }}<J, pp. 67-70),—Experiments made at the agricultural school of 
Berthonval during 1007 with basic lime nitrate and calcium cyanamid on barley 
and osits are reported. The results obtained with the first were somewhat 
superior to those obtained in case of nitrate of soda. The second gave results 
about equal to those obtained with sulphate of ammonia. 

Experiments with calcium cyanamid, A. D. Hall (Jour. Bd. JLpr. [London}, 
H (1908)^ yo. 11, pp. 652-661). —^The experiments reported deal mainly with 
the question of tlie changes which calcium cyanamid is likely to undergo under 
different conditions. The principal conclusions drawn from the experiments 
are that calcium cyanamid as now manufactured can be stored for a resisona- 
ble time under ordinary conditions without danger or sensible loss of its fer¬ 
tilizing properties; cyanamid can also be mixed without difficulty or loss with 
superphosphate, the resulting mixture being as easily handled as any other 
artificial manure.” 

Hltrolime, G. L. Ragondet (Jour. Boc. Agr. BraOant ct Hainaui, 53 (1908), 
No. 9, pp. 219-22$). —^The manufacture, properties, composition, keeping quality, 
and use as a fertilizer of calcium cyanamid are briefiy discussed in this ai*ticle. 

The effect of the addition of sodium to deficient amounts of potassium, 
upon the growth of plants in both water and sand cultures, B. L. Habtwell, 
H. X Wheeleb, and F, R. Pembeb (RJiode Island Bta. Rpt. 1907, pp. 299-357, 
pi, 1). —^This is an account of investigations carried on in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Soils of this Department and ” gives the results of growing wheat 
seedlings in complete nutrient solutions containing deficient, and approximately 
optimum amounts of potassium, and the same supplemented by sodium and 
again by extra calcium. 

^Sodium seemed to cause no increase in growth when an optimum amount of 
potassium was present, but when the deficiency of potassium was great enough 
to cause about a 30 per cent depression in the green weight i>roduced, the addi¬ 
tion of sodium did give an increase in growth which usually amounted to 10 
per cent, or more, within a x)enod of from two to three weeks, under the par¬ 
ticular conditions of these experiments. 

** The extra calcium did not on the whole increase the growth, either when 
used with an optimum or a deficient amount of potassium. 

**The beneficial effect of sodium, when accompanying a small amount of 
potassium, is not attributed to the increase in the osmotic pressure of the solu¬ 
tion, because the addition of extra calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, or nitrogen 
failed to cause an increase in growth. 

“ The increase in transpiration was usually less than that in green weight, 
when sodium was added, or the potassium increased. This seemed especially 
marked with the alkali carbonates. 

larger amount of potassium was left in the solution by the growing seed¬ 
lings when the potassium in the nutrient medium was supplemented by sodium. 
In other words, sodium was a conserver of potassium. 
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In two experiments by the paraffined wire basket method, with white quartz 
sand which had been digested with acid, sodium, when supplementing a 
deficient amount of potassium, affected the growth similarly as in the solution 
experiments.” 

The partial substltutioiL of potassium by sodium as a plant food, B. L. 
Haetwell, H. J. 'Wheelee, and F. R. Plmbee {Aha. in MnirCj n, 27 
b‘%', pp. 2.9(0.—^This is an abstract of a paper presented at the 

Chicago meeting of the ^Vmerican C'hemical Societj', the essential features of 
which are given in the paper noted above. 

What is the relation of the increase in yield of barley produced by phos- 
phatic fertilizers to the phosphoric acid content of the soil? F. Pilz < Ztschr. 
LanHic, Ostcrr,, 11 (IflON), Xo. i, pp. Jo'-Ji; ahh, in Chem, ZentU., 

iOO«S, /, yo, S, pp. 739, 760; Jout. (*h(m. >?or. [Lowdoiil, 9) {1908), A’o. JJ7, II, 
p. i23). —^From the results of a large number of observations on the relation 
jM*tween increased yield of different \arieties of barley produceil by ai>plication 
of i>bosphatic fertilizers and the phosphate^ nitrogen, and iMitash contents of the 
soils the conclusion is drawn that the higher the iffiosphoric acid content of the 
w»il the greater is the benefit resulting from the ai>plication of phosphatic fer¬ 
tilizers. Superphosphates were in general more eff«*tive tni rich soils (contain¬ 
ing over d.2 i)er cent each of iiitrog<»n, isitash, and phosphoric a<*id) than on 
]M»or soils < containing less than these i>er**eiitages). This explains the fact 
often observed in practice that the use of phosphatic fertilizers on poor soils 
frequently results in a depression iu yield and iKwr rii)enlug of barley. 

Phosphorus and humus in relation to Illinois soils, C. G. Hopkins ( Illinois 
Vire. 116, pp. 27 L—^This is an address which was delivered befort* the Illi¬ 
nois State Farmers’ Institute, and discusses the improvement of the common 
prairie soils of the Illinois com l>elt by means of rotations and the use of fine- 
ground limestone, rock phosphate, and organic msuuires, the main object being 
to increase the phosphorus and humus content of the soils. 

On the behavior of minerals in soils, P. Vinassa de Regny (Mfac. tipa\ Apr. 
Itah. Jfl (iPdS), yo. 1, pp. Ji-77),—The results of investigations, particularly 
those of the Bureau of Soils of this Department, and of Delage and Lagatu 
(E. S. R., 17, pp. 226, S41), bearing on the solubility of various mineralogical 
constituents of soils are summarized and di^ussed. A bibliography of 4S refer¬ 
ences to literature on the subject is given. 

Effect of lime and gypsum on the solubility of potassium in feldspars, 
F. W. Hobse and B. EL Cubby (Alts, in Science, w, ser., 27 {1908), Xo. 686, p. 
295 u —^This is an abstract of a paper presented at the Chicago meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. The authors found that lime and gypsum in con¬ 
tact with feldspar increased the solubility of potassium. The fact that this 
effect was not observed when ordinary clay soils were treated in the same way 
is attributed to the removal of potassium from solutions by tbe absorbent power 
of the clay. 

Note on the effect of lime upon the availability of the soil constituents, 
F. B. Guthbie and L. Cohen (Agr, Gas, X, 8, Wales, 18 (1907), No, 12, pp, 932- 
936; Hawaii. Planters' Mo,, 27 (1908), No, 1, pp. S2-87). —^Experiments on the 
solubility in water and 1 per cent citric acid of pho^horic acid and potash in 
ii^t sandy soil, garden loam, and very stiff clay before and after treatment for 
one month with 1 per cent of freshly slaked lime, as well as the changes which 
the nitrogen underwent as a result of such treatment, are reported. 

Tbe wateivsoluble phosiffioric acid decreased during the experiment in all of 
the soils and the pota^ in the clay soil. The amount of water-soluble plant 
food, however, was larger in the limed than iu the unlimed soils, hut only in the 
sandy soil did the liming increase the proportion of water-soluble phosphoric 
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acid and pota^ orer that originally present in the soil, Digestion with citric 
acid showed very little alteration in the amounts of soluble constituents during 
the experiment, the effect of liming being much less marked in this case than in 
case of the water-soluble constituents. 

The examination of the soils after S months with reference to changes in the 
nitrogen showed a large increase in the proportion of nitrite nitrogen in the 
limed soil. The total nitrogen as nitrite and nitrate increase I in all eases, 
although the nitrate nitrogen remained almost stationarj*’ except in the clav 
soil. The fact that there was no loss gf the very soluble nitrites and nitrates 
is taken to indicate thsit the decrease of water-soluble potash and phosphoric 
ac*id was not due to iiercoiatioii throuffh the walls of the i>ots so much as to 
conversion into less soluble forms. 

Experunents with, lime and crashed limestone on a Pennsylvania clay loam 
soil, W. Fbevb iPriuL BttL /of, />/>. —This article summarizes 

briefly the jvsults obtained in a series of exi>erimeuts at the Peimsyhania li3\- 
l»erimeut Station which ha\e been coiitiiiue<l since ISSO. The results show in 
brief that the usae of burnt lime under tbe c<uiditlous of these exi)erimeiits, 
namely, in excessive amounts on a soil in no jiarticiilar iuhmI of lime, cansi*d u 
net decrease rather than a gain in i»r<MluctioiK whereas with carbonate of lime 
there was a slight increase in yield, but entirely iusutficieut to imy the cost of 
application. 

The relation between the effects of liming, and of nutrient solutions con¬ 
taining different amounts of acid, upon the |:rowth of certain cereals, B. D. 
IlABiWELL and F. R, Pumbur {Rhode Inlond kUta. RpL W07, PIK 
i), —Field exjierlments having shown that rye and barley are very differently 
affected l>y liming, the water cultures with these crojis here i*eported were un¬ 
dertaken to determine “whether varieties of plants which were most benefited 
by liming were likewise most susceptible to injury by certain acids, w^hen their 
seedlings wnre grown in nutrient solutions iK)ssessing definite degrees of 
acidity. , . . 

“The water-culture exiierimeuts showed that barley seedlings w’ere not u»)re 
susceptible than rye seedlings to injury from acidified nutrient solutions, even 
though the field results proved that barley received very much more benefit 
than rye. from liming, 

“While recognizing the caution which should be exercised hi drawing con¬ 
clusions concerning growth in the soil, from results secured by solution cul¬ 
tures, it seems certain, in searching for an explanation of the gresit differences 
exhibited by different kinds of plants in resiiect to liming, that other chemical 
properties of lime should be prominently studied along with its function as a 
corrector of acidity, even wrhen attention has been given to the plant-food 
ingredients. 

“According to the method of experimentation employed, the gi’ow'th of wrheat, 
rye, barley, and oat seedliiigs was not materially influenced by any degree of 
alkalinity which is insufficient to cause precipitation from an ordinary nutrient 
solution. 

“The growth of these same seedlings, in nutrient solutions, was likewise 
scarcely affected by an aciditj^ equal about or less. A depi-ession in 
green weight of about 20 per cent resulted when the acidity equalled and 
an increase in the acidity to about andxrtfy, decreased the production of 
greei w^ght around 40 and 00 per c®it, respectively. 

“ The very marked property of the seedlings of rendering the nutrient solu- 
lions alkaline was measured by titrations against standard acid at the end of 
the final periods of growth. 
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Even if it slionlil Ix* heyoml qiiesiuin that tlio WK'alleil arid soils arr 

not injurious to the aa'owtli of certain plants l*wause of a noxious degree of 
acidity, l)ut ratlier owing to acconii»auying toxic compounds, it would surely 
I»e unwise to discontinue the use of the litmus paper or other tests for soil 
acidity sf> long as valuable indications ai*e afforded by them concerning the 
need of api»licatious of basic material.*’ 

The relation between the effects of acid in nutrient solutions^ and of 
liming, B. L. Habtwell and F. E. Pember {Aha. in Scienve, n. 27 (J908), 
Xo. 6>‘6*, p. —^This is an al)stmct of a pai»er presented at the Chicago meet¬ 

ing of the .Vmerican Chemical Society, the essential features of which are given 
In the paper noted above. 

Analysis of a sample of synthetic calcium nitrate, N. Passebini {BoL 7 . s /. 
At/i\ ^rutulwri, 7. .srr., 7 (/.Wi, \o, /, pp. —The average ijercentage 

of tt»tal nitrogen found hy ibe T’Isch and Hchloesiug niethmls was < Com¬ 

plete analysis of the material sh4>wwl calcium oxid lio.7 i>er cent, nitric anhydrid 
4*K7 iier cent, and water of hydration 2:1.7 iK^r cent. There were in ailditiou 
siiiail amounts of nitmus atMd. magnesia, and insoluble sul»stan(*es. 

Tennessee white phosphate l Anm\ Fc/*/., (/90S), Vo. 2, pp. 2 >.— 

This article deals espei-ialiy with the Wilsilorf deiM»sits, disiMissing their origin 
and extent, but als<» treats briefly deposits hi otlier parts (»f the district. 

Composition of a^es from Vesuvius, E. C^omandi’cci (f/eir. C/iinu //«?., .?/> 

I /.VPtf), II, Vo. J“</. pp. 7^l7-^/^; uhit. in /fcr. ^W. |p4rns[, wr., N | /.‘P/7i, No. 

p. 787; Rvi\ (leih .Iproa., a. «<r., 2 Ao. /, p. 2).—^The analyses of 

ashes ejected during the eruption of April 4 and 5, ItHlU, reiMirted In this article 
show that Vesuvius is a iKitassic Yoh* 2 tiio. the ashes containing 4.(i(> per cent of 
potash. They also contain considemble amounts of phosphoric acid Hi.7r> ]>er 
(*ent), and some ammonia (<U)8 i>er cent), iiitnais acid t(MKil per cent), and 
nitric acid (0.0005 iier cent). It is reported that the ashes ejected In 1904 con¬ 
tained as high as 1.48 iier cent of phosphoric acid. These flgures indicate that 
the ashes have considerable fertilizing value as sources of potash and phos¬ 
phoric acid. The more important of the other constituents of the ashes reiiorted 
are soda 4.«U> per cent, lime 11.07 iier cent, irtni sesqnioxid 12.20 i)er cent, iron 
protoxid 2.72 jier i-ent, alumina 10.75 iier cent, and sHi4*a 48.00 per cent. 

Kainit, Jubartbe (Prop. Apr. p Pernarin, IA (1907), Xo, olSI; IJt (1908), Xo, 
ZOo, pp. —^This article reviews, with numerous references to literature, 

the investigations relating to the use and value of kulnit as a fertilizer, insecti¬ 
cide, and fungicide. The author concludes that it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the material is of decided value for all these purjMist^s. 

Garba^ tankage. It. McMttrtrik l.l/acr. / c/’t., 2S ( 1908), Ao«, 2, pp. 11-16; 
3, pp, o-lO ),—^The composition of garbage is given and methods and machinery 
used in treating it are described, imrticularly those empUiyed in the preparation 
of fertilizing material from garbage. 

Analyses of fertilizers for consumers, J, S. Bubd (California Sta, Circ. 36, 
pp. 2).—^The conditions under which c*oiisumers may havostimples of fertilizers 
examined by the station, in ctmformity with the State fertilizer law, are 
explained in this circnlar. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, M. A. Bcovell, H. E. Cubttb, and G. 
Eobebts (Kentucky BnL /22, pp. 111-195 ).—^This bulleftin reports analyses 
of samples of fertilizers examined during 1907. Of these “ 118^ representing 
301 brands and 29 Arms, fell so far below tbe guarantied analyses in phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen, or potash, or any two, or all three of these ingredients, that the 
deficiencies could not be accounted for by variations In sampling or analyi^” 
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Analyses of commercial fertilizers, W. Frear {Penn, Dept, Agr, Bill, 159, 
pp, This bulletin reiM>rts and discusses the results of analyses of G02 sam¬ 
ples of fertilizers examined during the period fiom January 1 to August 1,1907. 

Licensed commercial fertilizers, 1908> F. W. Woll and G. A. Olson (Wis¬ 
consin i<ta, BuL 163, pp, J-iP).—The results of inspection during the year are 
reported, with a general discussion of commercial fertilizers and the main 
principles governing their application. 

AGEIODITTIBAL BOTANY. 

The origin, of the potato, C. T. Druery {Gard, Chron,, S, scr,, ^3 'So, 
non, pp, loi, loo, figs, 6).—^An a<-count is given of investigations of A. W. 
Kilt toil, which have been carried on for about 2t) years to determine the wild 
siiecies of Kiilanum that yields the potato of commerce, and also, if possible, to 
increase the resistant ijowers of the commercial potato against disease by 
infusion of a stronger strain. The studies so far have failed to s^ow the origin 
of the cultivated iKitato. In every f*ase w'here the truly wild nature of a species 
was determined the offspring invariably came iierfectly true to the parental 
tyiie. 

Ill these studies one siiecies, H, etuherohum, has been under observation for 20 
years, and although its name would imply that it is uoutiiber bearing, yet tubers 
ha\e been produced that in the course of the exiierlment have increased from 
less than an inch in diameter to tubers of marketable size^ while in flavor they 
do not differ from the ordinary iiotato. The specific characters of H, etuberosum 
are such as to seiiarate it quite distinctly from the cultivated iiotato, but it 
apiieiirs promising as a source of edible tubers and of iiarticnlar value on account 
of its having proved resistant to the potato disease due to PhytopJithora 
infesians. In all the experiments thus far carried on this fungus has never 
been observed either on the stems or tubers of this species. 

Incidental to this investigation, attention is called to the similarity between the 
variety known as Blue Giant aud that described as the Violet variety of 
B. commeriionii. These two do not differ in any material character in the 
foliage, method of branching, flower cluster, seed cai»siiles, or pollen grains, and 
both differ in common characters from cultivated material of the truly wild 
species, H, commenonii, 

Texas honey plants, C. R Sanborn and B. B. Scholl (Texas 8ta, BuL 102, 
pp, Slj, —^This bulletin contains brief notes on a large number of Texas honey 
plants, relative to their geograithical distribution and honey-producing qualities. 
In many instances reference is made to the respective quality and yield of 
pollen and propolis, and data are given coneeniing the weather conditions and 
their effects uiM»n the yield of certain plants. The plants are discussed by 
families, and wherever possible the c«>mmoii name is also given. 

The bulletin represents work of the deimrtment of entomology for several 
years i)ast, although the bulk of the work was accomplished by L. H. Scholl, 
assistant and apiarist from 1902 to 1900. 

The poisonous properties of the beans of Phaseolus lunatus, W. R. Dun- 
STAN and T. A. Henry (Jour, BO, Agr, [Lomlon], H (1908), No, 12, pp, 722- 
7JJ).—Attention is called to the i>oisoDous properties of certain varieties of 
beans of the species P. lunatus. It has usually been stated that the white varie¬ 
ties .contain little or none of the glncosid which yields hydrocyanic acid when 
acted ni)on by an enaym, and the authors have investigated a number of white 
and colored varieties which were received from Burma to determine the possi¬ 
bility of their containing glucosids in toxic amount The red and white varie- 
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ties of these beans are quite extensively imported into England and other parts 
of Europe for feeding stock as well as for human food. 

An examination of these beans showed that many contained prussic acid in 
injurious amounts. It has been stated that by cooking them the glucosid is 
removed, but there appear to be indications that this is not always the case. In 
^iew of the Interests concerned, the authors think it desirable that an extended 
investigation be carried on to determine their suitability for use as a feeding 
material, particularly as many of the white varieties may come into use as a 
human food, since they closely resemble the small haricot beans in appearance. 

A quantitative study of transpiration, Gsace L. Olapp {Bot. Oaz.y 45 {1908), 
Ko. 4^ PP* 2oi-267y figs. 2, graphs 50).—A series of studies has been carried on to 
determine which of the plants available to American teachers are best adapted 
for the demonstration or investigation of the different physiological processes, 
and the present pai>er gives the results of the investigation on the transpiration 
of 30 species of plants. In this investigation the author determined the actual 
amount of water lost by the plants growing under ordinary conditions in green¬ 
houses, and at the same time determined the transpiration under various 
conditions which admit of control and repetition. 

The first choice in respect to excellence of material for study faUs on Ohrys- 
anthemum frutescena, Tropoeolum majua. Pelargonium domeaticum, Fuschia 
apcvioaa, Benecio pcfasiHs, S. mikanioidea. Pelargonium :fonaley Heliotropium 
jKrui'ianum, and Pf largonium peltafum. These were found best since they lose 
large amounts of water, are easily obtainable at any time of the year, and may 
he readily grown in houses or in the greenhouse. 

In the course of the study it was brought out that there are 2 daily extremei^ 
a maximum about midday, when the sunlight is most intense, heat usually the 
greatest, and moisture in the atmosphere the least, but with a good supply of 
water in the soil. The minimum occurs some time during the night when the 
temperature is low, the atmospheric moisture approaches saturation, the dark¬ 
ness is complete, and in most plants the stomata are closed. 

It was further found that in general the transpiration of ordinary plants 
grown in greenhouses amounts to about 50 gm. per hour per square meter of 
surface for the daytime and 10 gm. at night. 

The relation between the size of the stomata and photosynthesis in grasses, 
V. Kolkunov {ZJiur, Opuitn. Agron. {Busa. Jour, Expt, Landw,), S {1907), No. 4, 
pp, 369-381). —^In investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 10, p.225) the author 
showed that the lowering of evaporation by cultivated plants is brought about 
by a reduction in the size of the stomata. As a measure of such lowering the 
author finds it convenient in grasses to consider the length of the stomata. 

In connection with these investigations a study was made on the relation of 
photosynthesis to the size of the stomatic orifices. Experiments were carried 
on in which leaves of grasses were placed in tubes containing gas of a known 
carlwm dioxid content, then kept for li to 2 hours in the light and the remain¬ 
ing carbon dioxid determined. Experiments were carried on in this way 
with different varieties of wheat, barley, millet, and other grasses, and in 
each case the size of the stomata as well as the amount of carbon dioxid 
assimilated was noted. 

The author was led to the general conclusion that the assimilation In grasses 
varies in proportion to the size of the stomatic orifices. 

Incidental to this investigation it was found that the assimilation of diffm> 
mit species was differently affected by like intensities of light. In one instance, 
on a dark rainy day the leaves of millet did not decompose any carbon diocfiid, 
while the leaves of a variety of Turkestan wheat decomposed it as energetically 
as on bri^t sunny days. 
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The physiological function of potash in plants, .T. Stoklasa (Ztachr, Landw, 
rersuchaw, Osterr., 11 {1908), yo, 1, pp. Ji^-67).—A preliminary account is 
given of experiments which were conducted with sugar beets and barley, to 
determine the physiological importance of potash for the growth and dev^op- 
ment of those plants. A lack of potash was found to interfere seriously with 
the photosynthesis of the plants. Where plants were grown under control con¬ 
ditions those receiving iK)tash had a much higher content of starch and sugar 
than those where it was wanting or where the amount was deficient. In both 
barley and beets the ash from the above-ground or green parts of the plants 
was much richer in pota^ than was the a^ of the roots. There appears to 
be an intimate connection between the assimilable pota^ present and the carbini 
dioxid assimilation of plants. 

The infinence of light and of eoppmr on fermentation, J. E. Punvis and 
W. A. E. Wilks {Proc. Canibridge PltiL 8oc., U No. 4* PP- m-Sn: 

Vhem, yeirii, 97 {1908), yoa, 2516, pp. 79-^1; 2517, pp. N7-n8P).-—The results are 
given of a comparative study of the influence of light and various colors uiion 
fermentation when conducted in unsterilized copper vessels, in sterilized glass 
vessels, and in unsterilized glass and copper vessels. The effects of the influ¬ 
ence were traced in determinations of the optical activity, copper oxid reducing 
power, nitrogen content, acidity, and siiectfic gravity of the distilled fermented 
solutions. 

It was found that fermentation when carried on under sterilized and nnsteril- 
ized conditions in glass vessels and under the influence of various colors, as 
well as of white light and also in darkness, was not seriously affected, as shown 
by determinations of the optical activities of the fermented soliitioub. 

Fermentation when conducted in copper vessels, but otherwise under the 
same conditions, was found to be influenced very markedly, as shown by differ¬ 
ences in the acidity, optical activity, etc., of the solutions. The li^t of different 
colors influenced the changes indirectly. It appears that copper dissolved from 
fermenting vessels very largely determined the course of fermentation. The 
results obtained under the influence of blue light proved that the inhibitory 
effect of this light on the development of acidifying bacteria decreased the 
amount of acid produced and therefore lessened the amount of copper dissoh'ed. 
On the other hand, the fermentations under the influence of red light and in 
darkness gave better facilities for a more vigorous growth of the bacteria. The 
acid produced under these conditions dissolved a little of the copper, and its 
inhibitory effect on a normal growth of the yeast and a regular fermentation 
is evident from the results obtained in the different determinations. 

Various contributory causes were noted, among them the influence of temiier- 
ature, which varied under the different colored lights. It was further found 
that the original composition of the wort exercises an effect upon the resulting 
fermentation, a good yeast appearing to resist the action of copper better than 
a poor one. 

On the variation of peroxidase in seeds, Bsocq-Rousseu and B. Gain ( Compu 
Rend^ Acad. 8ei, [Paris}, H6 {1908), ISfo, 10, pp, 5io-548), —^In a previous note 
(E. S. R., 19, p. 9311 the authors report the discovery of the fact that perox¬ 
idases do not persist indefinitely in seeds. In the present pajper an account is 
given of an attempt made to determine the length of time that peroxidase could 
be recognized in seed, the specimens ^nmined varying from 2 to 2,000 years 
in age. 

The oldest seeds to i^ow the presence of peroxidase were Triticum hyhemnm 
and ST. monococcum, which were abont 208 years old. The seeds of a few other 
species of plants that were more than 100 years old showed the reaction for 
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lH*roxidase, but except in a few euses it was fimml tliat iieroxiclase develops in 
tbe seeds only when they are 20 years old or less. 

Studies on variegation and some accompanying phenomena, H. Lindemuth 
iLandw. Jahrl)., 36 {1901), Xo, o-6, pp. 801-862, pis, 2, figs, id).—A report is 
given of studies made on variegation in a large number of plants, principally 
species of Malvaceae. Various theories of variegation are discussed and the 
results of extended experiments in the transmission of that phenomenon through 
grafting, cuttings, and seedlings are given. 

Becent investigations in plant breeding, C. Fbttwibth {Jour. Landic., 56 
< 1908), yo. 1, pp. 89-99), —^Brief summaries are given of sr>me recent contribu¬ 
tions to the literature of plant breeding. ^lost of the investigations reported 
were carried on in Oennany, France, Austria, England, and Italy. 

Beports of the plant culture stations in Denmark, 1905-6 and 1906-7 
{Separates from K. Danske Landhush, Msk. Utrsbtr., 1905-6, pp. 51-112: 
1906-1. pp. 55-160). —The reiK>rts contain suinuiaries of trials conducted at 
various Danish i^tate plant culture stations and accounts of other a(*tivities of 
The stations during the years given. 

FIELD CEOPS. 

Thirty years of crop rotations on the common prairie soil of Illinois, C. (r. 
Hopkins, J. E. Readhimer, and IV. <i. Eckhardf {fUinois Ififa. Bui. 115, pp. 
323-856, figs. S).—^This bulletin reports the results of rotation exi)eriments in 
progress for IR and 20 years under different systems of farming. The original 
experiment is described in a previous bulletin (E. 8. B., 2, p. 559). 

The average corn yields of the last 3 conn crops grown in different cn>pping 
systems in both series of experiments are given In the following table: 


Average com yields for the last 3 crops trith different erop rotations. 




1 Average yield per 

1 acre. 

Crop years. 

Crop systems. 

13-year 

experi- 

xaente. 

29-year 

experi- 

mentfl. 

1905,1906,1907... 

Com evi*ry vtur... 

B«, 

35 

62 

till, 

27 

1903,1905,1907. 

Com and oatR...' 

46 

1901,1904,1907... 

Com, oatejdover. 

66 

53 





It was found that in 12 years of growing com every year the yield became 
reduced from more than 70 bu. to 35 bu. per acre, and that during the next 16 
years the decrease amounted to only S bu. During the first 11 years of the rota¬ 
tion of com and oats the yield decreased from more than 70 bn. to 62 bu., and 
during the next 16 years a farther reduction of 16 bn. occurred. In the 3-year 
rotation, during the first ten years the yield decr^sed from more than 70 bu. to 
66 bu., and during the next 16 years to 5R bu., the average reduction being only 
i bu. per year. 

In a aystem of grain farming a 3-year rotation of com, oats, and clover was 
followed. The cornstalks were disked down and in harvesting the oats as much 
straw as possible was left in the stubble. The third year the clover was mowed 
once or twice and left lying on the land. If the clover seed crop was successful 
it was harvested and the clove^r straw returned to the soil. In addition, catch 
crops of annual leguminous plants such as cowpeas were grown betwe^ the 
com rows. Special treatment was given some of the plats by applying lime at 
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tLie rate of ^ ton per acre of ground limestone, phosphorus for 6 years at the 
rate of 25 lbs. per acre per annum in the form of 200 lbs. of steamed bone meal, 
and a yearly addition of 42 lbs. of potassium in 100 lbs. of potassium sulphate. 
The cost per ton was about ?2 for the limestone, $25 for the steamed bone meal, 
and $50 for the potassium sulphate. 

Tnder the «iystem of live stock farming all crops from the land as usually 
han’ested were removed, including the com and stover, oats and straw, and 
both first and second crops of clover. The amounts of manure applied were 
determined by the crop yields during the previous rotation, or the amounts of 
manure applied were such as could be produced in practice from the crops 
grown. A sranmary of the yields of the latest com crops is given in the 
following table; 


Aroraut' iJiree earn eropft hi the eoriu oats, ami clover rotation of thirteen- 

year experiments. 


Crni> years. 


Average yield per 
acre. 


Special treatment. 


Grain 

ftunoiing. 


live 

*^toek 

farming. 


1905.1906.1907 

1905.1906.1907 
190>,1906,1907 
1905,1906,1907 



None. 

Lime. 1 

Lime, phobphoras. 

Lime, phosphorus, iMitasmmn. 

_ ) 


Bu8heU. 

69 

72 

90 

94 


Bushels. 

SI 

85 

91 

96 


The results show in general that the fertility of the soil can lie maintained or 
even increased by a proiier system of grain farming with leguminous crops In 
the rotation, and that a good system of live-stock farming will also maintain the 
fertility of the land. It was observetl that barnyard manure gave a net profit 
in the first 3 crops of $1.30 i>er ton. or of $7.S0 an acre, when 6 tons had been 
applied. As an average of 18 t€*sts with a nitatlon of corn, oats, and clover the 
use <»f 75 lbs. of jihosphonis per acre produced increases in crop yields woi*fh 
$12.39. Larger yields were secured and phosphorus was nearly twice as eftect 
ive in the 3-year rotation of com, oats, and clover as in the 2-year rotation ut 
com and oats. It is iKiinted out that while phosphorus is commonly the element 
that first limits the yield, nitrogen is lost from the soil so much more rapidly 
under poor systems of farming that this constituent soon becomes the liiiiitiiig 
element, after which phosphorus alone has no power to increase the yield. 

Keld crops [at Copper Center Station in 1907], C. W. H. Heidlman ( A.laeka 
Stas, Rpt 190T, pp. o3-5S ).—In the tests with spring wheat varieties the most 
promising results were obtained with Etirly Riga and Velvet Chaff. Velvet 
Chair or Blue Stem made the best growth but only a few heads matured, while 
Early Riga made only a fair growth but rifiened uniformly. The most promising 
barley for future work in Alaska was Pamir No. 1S922 from the Himalaya 
Mountains. Hanna Fall barley, sown April 27, made a good growth, matured, 
and was harvested August 15. Cliamplon gave most satisfactory results as to 
yield of straw and grain and was next in earliness to Pamir, An attempt has 
iDeen made to cross Pamir No. 18922 with Champion. Burt oats from station- 
grown seed nearly all matured by August 20. Finnish Black oats from station- 
grown seed produced its earliest matured heads August 15, and the entire field 
xnatured August 20, nAm it was cut for feed. Buckwheat was killed by frost 
July 4 and zfiiUel by fiiest In Juae. WUd rim was sown but none of the seed 
gatmiaated this seaaeiii Of the winter grains^ Amiber winter rye was most 
resistaiit ifrinterkillingt The crop averaged 4 fU in height 
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About 11 acres are devoted to j^ras^es iutrodnced from the States. With the 
exception of smooth brome ijjrass iBromus inermis) and wheat «?rass uUfropyron 
ienerum) all have winterkilled badly and ha\e run out. Wheat ^nrass is the 
most promising of all the introducetl grasses at the station. Timothy is not a 
success in that latitude. Seeds of 46 si»ecies of native grasses have been 
collected for thorough testing under farm conditions. 

[Field crops at Bampart Station in 19071, F. E. Radeb \ Alaska 8ta*t, Bpt 
foot, pp. p7. />.—^Wheat, barley, rye^ and oats were sown as winter 

grains on August 2o, 1900, but the date of this seeding was too late for the 
latitude. For the first time in the history of the station winter rye failed to 
live through the winter and Kharkov wheat was the only winter grain to sur¬ 
vive. Finnish Black oats, seeded May 24, was cut September 9. It reached 
an average height of 60 in., but the ground was too rich and the crop grew too 
tall and lodged badly. The growing season for Romanow wheat, seeded May 
24, was about 10 days t<»o short lo living it to maturity. A number of barleys 
from Abyssinia were gi*own this year for the first time and seem very promis¬ 
ing. Of these, barley Xo. 362, seeded May 25, was rii>e and was cut J^epteni- 
ber 3, its average height being 30 in. A beardless barley, Xo. 12709, ripened 
its grain by September 3, but had a very brittle straw, so that when blown to 
the ground by a storm on August 1 it never straightened up again. Lapland 
barley this year riiieued somewhat unevenly. Heretofore this variety has 
never failed to mature. Manshnry barley has given the best results and has 
always ripened. This season it gi*ew about 40 in. high and produced very 
plump heads of good length. Euimer and elnkom failed to mature. 

Selected seed was grown of Lapland and Manshnry barley and of Burt Extra 
Early and Finnish Black oats. Ltipland barley reached a height of 60 in. and 
produced heads extra large and plump. The selected Manshnry seed grew to a 
uniform height of 42 in. and the heads were fine and large. Both plats were 
harvested August 31. Burt Extra Early oats was harvested September 5. 
This variety has always ripened unevenly, lint it is hoiied that it may be 
improved by selection. Finnish Black oats grew to a uniform height of 48 in, 
and stood up perfectly. This variety is considered the best of those tested at 
the station. 

Among the grasses under test, meadow foxtail (AJopccurus pratensis) has 
proved the earliest in maturity. This season it was i*eady to cut for hay July 
1, when it had reached a height of 36 in. The seed was rijie July 20 and it 
was harvested for seed August 8. Ordiard grass (Varfylijf glomerata) did 
not head at all, and timothy (PhUum prateu^e) was also unsuccessful. Smooth 
brome grass {Bromus inermis) promises to be a good grass for hay in that 
region. • 

Early Rose potatoes yielded about ninefold and Burbank about eightfold. In 
yield and size the potatoes this year were inferor to last year’s crop. The 
tnbers keep perfectly in the winter. 

Report of the Upper Peninsula Substation for the years 1905 and 1906, 
Jj, M. Geismab {Michigan 8ta, Bpcc. BiiL pp. 3-45)^Meteorological data 
for the 2 yeans are given in tables and the yields of different crops tested at 
the station are reiiorted and discussed in detail. 

The yields per acre of the most productive varieties in 1905 were as follows: 
Early Champion oats 47.5 bn., Mansheuri 6-rowed barley 35 bu., Dawson or 
Golden Chaff winter wheat 35.67 bn., French June field peas 41 bu., Northwest¬ 
ern com 27.12 bu., {Swedish Brown field beans 51.08 ba. Improved pea 29.04 
bu.. Earliest Navy bean 27.83 bu.. Rye buckwheat 44 bu., broom com or hog 
millet 48 bu.. Northern Beauty iiotatoes 358.46 bu., Meyer Friederichswerth 
Elite sugar beet 37,600 lbs. 
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In 11MK» the leading Aarietie'^ and their yields were as follows: North Fin¬ 
nish S. P. L No. ooin oats oS bii., Silsolsk No. barley bn., Velvet (’Uaff 
spring wheat 17 bii., Black Eiiiflish tield peas na.fiO bii., Northwestern corn GS.O(i 
bn., Swedish Brown field beans 43.17 bn.. Rye buckwheat 25.S3 bn., fiax 10.30 
bu., einkum 29.04 bn., D«>lsen potatoes 272.25 bu. 

Potatoes planted Noveml>er 5-0, 1904, sprouted and blossomed about 1 week 
earlier the following spring than potatoes of the Siime varieties planted May 1^ 
and 20, 1905. A 1 acre of fall planted iKitatoes yielded 3,390 lbs., as compared 
with 3,200 lbs. for a 1 acre of spring planted tubers. 

In 19<Hj, on drained muck land these varieties of potatoes ranged in yield 
fnini 123.75 bu. to 2^4.02 bu. per acre, the leading variety being N(>rtliern 
Besiuty. This same year a comparison of fall and spring planting on 
acre i»Iats again favored the fall j)laiite<l crop in siu'onting and blossoniini;. 
The yield on this area was in fa\or of si>ring planting l)y 300 lbs. In both years 
the a\era«e differences in yield betwetm le\el and hill (nilture and in 1905 
!>etweeii spraying and not spraying were iimnaterial. In 11KM5, spraying with 
Bt»nleaiix nii.\tnre ga\e an average Increast^ at th<‘ rate of 22 bu. i*er ai*re. A 
sprajetl plat of Delaware potatoes this simie setis<»n yielded at the rate of 
4r»t».s bu. i»ei* a<*re, while the unsprayeil plat pr4»du<*4Hl at the rate of only 
35S.4 bu. 

Kherson oats st4Mi4l second in 1995 with a yield 4)f 40 bn. i)er a4're. Burt 
Sind Sixty Day, tw’o white \arieties, and Ntirth Fiimish, a blac-k 4mt, ai-e 4*on- 
sidered promising for that region. French f'hevalier 2-r4>\v4Hl barley has given 
only low yields. 

The results of a (‘om-breeding exiierinient in llMHi sh4>\ve4l fluit com will 
readily ailapl itself t4i new euviT4mniehts and deumnstrated the importsinct' of 
breeding a type sure to rii>en in all hK^Uties and in all seasons in the Upper 
Peninsula. Gehu has proved to lie the earliest com of 199 early vjirieties under 
test. 

The yields of numerous forage crops are given in tables and the growth of 
these crops is briefly noted. 

Torage crops in northwest Texas, A. B. Conner (Tcjras Hta, Bid, JOS, pit, 
5--21, Jig». 6, map J ),—Cooperative forage crop investigatlous were begun l»y the 
Texas Experiment Station and the Bureiu of Plant Industry of this Depart- 
m^t in 1905 at Chillicothe, and In 190G at Amarillo, in northw''estern Texas, or 
that part of the State known as the Panhan<lle. Brief descriptions aud cultural 
directions are given for the different fomge crops tested. 

Sorghiun is by far the most imiiortant forage crop 4»f this section. The best 
forage varieties, according to this rep4)rt, are Sumac, Orange, Planter, Black- 
hull Kafir com. Red Kafir com. Red .Unber, Miuues4>ta Amber, and Milo maise. 
In 1907, a season not at all favorable to hea^T forage producti^m, medium early 
plantii^ suflieieutly thick and regular In the drill t4) all<»w' the utilization of all 
available moisture gave the following yields at Chillicothe: Kumac aud Orange 
5 tons, Blaekhnll Kafir com and Red Amber 4^ t4»us, Minnesota Amber aiul 
Planter 41 tona Red Kafir ciira 4 tons, and Milo maize 3 tons of thorougbly 
dried-out forage i)er acre. Careful seeding was found to control largely the 
growth and yield of the crop, and the use of a planter w'ith a laick-wheel is 
recommended. Hand-thrashed seed was found more satisfactory than machine- 
thrashed seed. 

The heaviest yields of forage with most varieties were obtained from drills 
21 in. apart with stalks every inch in the drill. Milo maize gave the largest 
yield of forage in rows 42 in. apart with stalks every inch, and the best yield 
of seed in rows 3 ft. apart with stalks every 6 in. The yields ranged from 3 to 
G tons iier acre at Chillicothe and from 3 to 8 tons at Amarillo. 
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Alfalfa promised to be valuable in tlie m>utlieastem part of the section, but 
through the northwestern portion it had little promise excel»t when grown in 
deitressions known as swales, on beaches around lakes, and especially in 
cany4ins. Kansas and Texas grown seed gave the best results. Turkestan 
alfalfii has S4» far been a iwor yielder. 

The cowi»ea, which is valual)le for rotation with sorghum, promises to take 
the place of alfalfa on the iiplaiids. The moth beau compjireil favorably with 
the cowi>ea in yield of hay and was apparently more drought resistant. The 
M>y bean and the iming bean did not give \ery ssitisfactory results. 

Grains and forage crops for northern Wisconsin, It. A. Moobe and E. J. 
I>nL\\ iciiE I WiftroHhhi *s7«. BuL iiSL pp. flgx. JL— ^The results secured with 

different gi*ains and forage i»Iants on the substation farms in northern Wiscon- 
*sin ill ISttMi and liHlT are rejMirted and disciissiHl. It has been ohservwl in geii- 
(*ral that the sandy soils of this region are esptMdally aduptetl to growing sugar 
beets, <*orn, oats, soj beans, ainl clovers when well manured and a proper crop 
rotation is followetl. The <*lay wnls when well \Norked and drainetl are suitable 
for growing winter wheal, barley, <»ats, peas, cl<»ver, and mixwl gi*asses. On 
hea^y clay soil alsike (‘bner has yielded as high as s bn. of seed i»er acre. 

Tl*e early \arieties of corn ga^e g^wKl yields on rich sand and clay loam soils, 
while the me<lluiii dent varieties an almndance of fodder but were too 

late f<»r good yields 4»f well-inatiinHl ear corn. Smut Nosi» and Yellow Flint 
luatnreil well and seeme<l to l>e the iireferable varieties fi»r the region at present. 
Ibirley was jirofitable only on 4»ld well-sulMliied clay and loam soils. The hea\y, 
bearde<l, stiff-strawed, six-rowed varieties have done best. 

Wyoming forage plants and their chemical composition, U. G. Kniuut, 
F, E. IIuPKim, and A. ^’elhon { Wyomitm HUk BuL US, pp. IBL JO ),—^These 

studies are in continuation of work iirevionsly reiwrted (E. S. IL, IS, i>, 22J>). 
Of a total of 152 analyses of native and introduced forage plants grown in Wyo¬ 
ming, 72 are included in this bulletin. Heretofore the plants collected for the 
<'hemi('al work were all gathered at about an altitude of 7,000 to S,000 ft., but 
for this bulletin the plants were collected from various altitudes ranging from 
about 4,500 to 11,000 ft. 

It was found that the crude fiber in the Wyoming native grasses runs higher on 
an average than the crude fiber in eastern grasses, but apparently the variations 
iu altitude alone have little or no effect upon this constituent and it is believed 
that when the crude fiber content is lower in forage grown at low altitudes other 
causes than altitude must operate to produce this general change. 

The fonige plants analyzed iu general have shown a high percentage of nitro¬ 
gen, averaging about 9 i)er cent of the water-free material when calculated as 
crude protein. Analyses made of soils show on the contrary a marked deficiency 
ill nitrogen content. Thirteen grasses cfillected at elevations from 10,000 to 
11,000 ft. contained im an average 4.85 i>er cent of aiSh, 2.04 ])er cent of crude 
fat, 32.52 per cent of crude fiber, 10.95 per cent of crude protein, and 49.24 i)er 
cent of nitrogen-free extract. This %vas very close to the average comiKJSitiou 
of forage plants coJlected at lower altitudes, but the crude protein was about 2 
per cent higher. Downy oat grass, collected at 10,000 ft, contained 9.(59 i)er 
cent of crude protein, while another sample collected at 11,000 ft. contained 
12.20 per cent. Other samples are cited but the number of xfiauts obtained at 
different altitudes is not considered large enough to warrant general conclusions. 

A number of miscellaneous analyses, including analyses of grains, straw, and 
mixed hay, are also recorded. 

Alfalfa studies, P. K. Blinn {Colorado Bio* BuL 128, pp, 3-7, pis. 5)w— The 
station has made a selection of seed from promising alfalfa plants and has 
established an alfhlfa nursery containing 64 different varieties of promising 
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iudividual selections. Tliis nursery was piauted Ai)ril lo, 1907, and thinned to 
single plants about the middle of July. An epitome of the tii’st season's obser¬ 
vations is given. 

While in previous tests at the station the Turkestan alfalfa has proven the 
most desirable ft>r hay, it was observed in these tests that although one-half of 
the plats were sown with Turkestan strains the most leafy and the greatest seed- 
producing j slants were not found in the Turkestan varieties. selections of 
the most promising type for seed and hay were made, and of these the seed pro¬ 
duction in four ranged from 70 to IIS gm. from 10 plants, one strain produced 
IS oz. of clean seed from oO plants and the remaining strain 11 oz. from 15U 
plants. 

Clover seed in the Cozuxecticat market, E. II. Jenkins and Mary H. Jaggeb 
\Comtcticut Situ Bui. 160. pp. S-li. ftOH. J).—This bulletin briefly reports the 
results of examining 51 samples of clover seed obtained from various sources 
within the State. The seed of of the Siimples examined weighe<l leas than 
IJ gm. per seeds, that of 2 weighing 1.27 gm. or less, being equal to about 
3(>3,OUO seeds per pound. Two samples treigbed 1.02 gm. per 1,000 seeds, which 
is equal to 2JM 5,000 seeds per iK>uud. 

The average a itality of the 51 samples was 86.0 i>er cent, but 20 fell below the 
minimum of 85 i)er cent and 4 below 75 jjer cent, the lowest being 64.2 per cent. 
The average purity of the seed was JMU, which is 7.5 per cent lower than the 
provisional standard of this Department. Disregarding the foreign clover, 
alfalfa, and timothy seed present, S lbs. per acre of ans*^ of these samples would 
plant from 2 to S weed seeds iier square foot of laud. 

Three samples were found highly adnlterated, the flrst contaiuiug 21.2 per 
cent, the second 22.C i>er cent, and the third 39.1 i»er cent of black medic 
{MeditHtgo lupulina). In J5 ssiniples the total number of foreign seeds per 
liound was 78,604, 54,705, 12,45S, 2S,237, and 44.522. resi)ec‘tively. Only 10 
samples were apparently free of dodder seed. In 2S samples tested from 18 to 
11,615 dodder seeds were found per pound. With a seeding of 8 lbs. per acre 
the smaller quantity of dodder would give 1 seed to every 300 sq. ft., while 
the larger quantity would average 2 dodder seeds for every square foot. 

[Experiments in clover and com selection], F. W. Card {Rhode Uland Sta. 
Rpt» 1907, pp, 214’^20}* —A test of purple and yellow seeds of red clover ^owed 
no material difference in average nitrogen content between the plants grown 
from the two kinds of seed, but striking differences in the nitrogen content of 
different individual plants varying from 2.86 i)er cent in the lowest to 4.62 per 
cent in the highest, or an increase of over CD per cent, were observed. 

In the corn selection exi^rimenls 6 rows of seeil from plants besiriug 13 (*ars 
in 1005 and 13 rows from plants bearing 11 ears in 1905 were planted May 24, 
1906. The corn from the 13-ear seed gave an average of 21.3 oz, of ears i)er 
plant, 4.0 ears per plant, 3.1 good ears per plant, and with an average weight 
per ear of 4.0 oz. The corn ssxoxm from the 11-ear seed produced 15.6 oz. of 
ears per plant, 3.5 ears, and 241 good ears i>er plant, while the average weight 
per ear was 4.5 oz. The highest number of ears i)er plant borne in 1905 was 13 
and in 1906 only 10, but the average number per plant increased. In 1905, 50 
per cent of the plants bore less than 4 ears, and in 1906 only 27.5 per cent bore 
less than 4 ears. 

Egyptian cotton in the southwestern United States, T, H. Kearney and 
W. A. Peterson (Z7. 8. Dept Agn, Bur. Plant Indus, But 128, pp. 71, pis, 5, 
figs, B).—A review is given of the cotton trade of Egypt together with a 
description of Egyptian cotton, and the results of ecperiments with this kind of 
cotton In Arizona are reported. 
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It is stated that the Colorado Rher region in southern Arizona and south¬ 
eastern California, where the climate most nearly resembles that of Egypt, has 
proved to be well adapted to Egyptian %arieties of cotton and that experiments 
in the Southwest, especially at Yuma, Ariz., during the last 5 years ha\e 
demonstrated that good yields of high arade can be secured. At first the intrf»- 
duced plants made an excessh e growth and i»roduced relatively few bolls, but 
as the process of acclimatization progressed the plants were reduced iu size, the 
average number of bolls greatly iiuTease*!. they rii»eued much earlier and opened 
wide. Selection was also practiced in order to eliminate inferior individuals. 
The a^ erage length of the fiber of Mit Atifi, the priuciiKil variety, was less than 
1} in. and lacked strength, fineness, and uniformity as to the characteristic 
light brown color. In 1007 the length of fiber on the exiierimeutal field was 
I>ractieally 1} in. and the quality had also improved. Two well-marke<l types 
were selected, one corresiKinding to Mit Atili and the other to Jannovitch. The 
fiber of the first of these types is al>out 12 in. in length, crinkly but tine, and 
of a pronounced brown color, while the second, which more nearly approiiches 
Sea Island varieties, a\erages !{; in. in length of fiber, which is silky, lustrous, 
and of a \ery light cream color. Mit Aflfi jielded at Yuma in ltM)7 at the rate 
of 3,il00 lbs. of seed cotton iier acre, the iiercentage of lint being about 30. Tlie 
crop was grown in row’s 0 ft. apart and the plants 3 ft. aiwirt in the row’. In 
Egypt the iy»w’s average in, apart and the hills 10 in. ai>art with 2 plants in 
each hill. The hea\ier grow’th in Arizona necessitates wider planting, but as 
the plants l>ecome acclimatized they w'iil probably become smaller and the 
distance of planting may then be decreased. 

Early planting has given much better results than late planting. A level 
seed bed with flood irrigation st»eins to l»e i^etter suite<l to this section than the 
furrow’ method of planting and irrigation iiracticed iu Egypt. The tap root of 
the plants on the loamy soils of the Yuma Valley i)euetrate from 0 to 8 ft. and 
coiis«iuently less wrater is required than for most eroi)S under irrigation. It 
seems that in a rather light loam soil with the proper cultivation two irriga¬ 
tions after planting will produce a good crop. The fiber of the Egyptian cot¬ 
ton plants in the Colorado River region continues to ripen during several 
months and 3 or 4 pickings are necessary to harvest the bulk of the crop. 
Owing to the smaller size oS +he bolls picking is slower than with our large 
boiled Upland varieties. All other cultural processes are the same for both 
types. It is stated that one-fifth of the €00,000 acres of laud ultimately to be 
under irrigation in the Colorado River region yielding 1 bale to the acre could 
produce the average amount of Egyptian cotton imported into the United 
States during the last 10 years. 

How to make cotton growing pay, <x. W. Cabyilb (Alabama Tuskeffec iita. 
Huh H, pp, o-lJjh fipB. 2).—General directions for the profitable culture of cotton 
are given, and the advantages of siiecial soil preparation are pointed out. The 
l)est results in a culture test were obtained on a plat plowed 9 in. deep and 
thoroughly pulverized by reiieated plowing and harrowing until the soil was 
tine and mellow to that depth. A stalk of cotton grown on this soil had a 
splendid root growrth and produced 12 mature bolls, while stalks on ground not 
prepared so deep had small root systems and matured fewer bolls. 

To show the advantages of shallow surface cultivation, which produces a 
dust mulch and leav’es the feeding roots undisturbed, the results of experiments 
with the sweet potato are pointed out. Sweet potatoes cultivated 2 im deep 
gave much better results than those cultivated 5 and 6 in. deep. The meteoro¬ 
logical records for 1906 and 1907 are reported, with brief comments. 

Bioe investigations: Report of first year’s experiments, F. O. EiUlUSs 
(Hawaii 8ta, RpL 1907^ pp* 67-90, pis. 5).—The rice industry in Hawaii is 
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briefly discussed and the plans, objects, and methods of the experiments reported 
are noted. 

Of more than 100 varieties under test 11 have been selected as suitable for 
Hawaiian conditions. A number of these are upland rices producing a fair 
yield with a minimum moisture supply, and the others are promising wet laud 
rices of the short, thick kernel tyi)e characteristic of Japan rice. Brief notes 
on some <»f these varieties are given. The results of a comparative study made 
between plats of several varieties are presented in the following table: 


VomiHirhon of htandard Haicaiian Gold Seed, Japan jSVcd, and Egyptian varie¬ 
ties of rice. 


Name of \an«ty. 

sta¬ 

tion 

inven¬ 

tory 

num¬ 

ber. 

Date of 
sowing, 
1907. 

. Dateof 
mataTity' 
and 1 
harvest, 
1907. ' 

1 

Grow- j 

l^i 

1 

Height 

of 

plants. 

Weight 

paddy. 

Weight 

straw. 

Ebti- 

matefl 

acre 

yields, 

paddy. 

Standard Hawaiian Gold Seed. 

IIS 

Fell. IK 

1 Juh 'JO 

Dam 1 In. 
152 { 4^ 

Qmb. 

1 32 

Gms, 

6K 

1 Ebh 

1 3,730 

Hawaiian-grown Japan heed.. 

158 

...do_ 

Jane 8 

110 

36 

1 ^ 

54 

3,412 

Haaaiian-groan Egyptian. .. 

65 

...do.. 

Jnl\ 20 

152 

48 


114 

1 4,129 


It wais found in this work that some varieties which yield well from July 
planting fail if sown in the eaily spring, or continue to vegetate until late fail, 
when they flower and fruit at about the stime time as summer plantings. The 
all-season rarieties are considered Iwst for Hawaii. The spring varieties also 
produce fall crops, while fall varieties are not at all suited to spring culture. 

With a view to discovering some of the fertilizer requirements of rice a 
series of 7 fertilizer experiments was b^n July 1, tOOfl, and continued through 
a ijeriod of about 15 months. The first exi>erimeut was made with Hawaiian 
Gold Seed, and the results secured are summarized in the followii^ table: 


niummary of pot ejcperimenU with rice, ishowing effect of fertilizers on growth. 



The most striking result was the superior growth obtained where nitrate of 
soda was supplied in 10 equal doses, and the second important result was the 
apparent depreciation of the yield through the application of lime. 
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The object of the hecond experiment was to determine as far as possible by 
means of pot cultures the influence upon the yield of grain and straw of the 
various elements found in commercial fertilizers used in combination with and 
without lime. Japan variety No. 153 was used for the test and all fertilizers 
were mixed with the first 3 in. of soil before planting and applied at the rate 
of 50 lbs. per acre for each element. One of the striking results in this test 
was the genersil depression of the plants when treated with lime, the loss 
amounting to from 14 to 40 i)er cent. The general results of the test mdi<*ated 
that nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia is esi>ecially suitable for the 
rice plant. The results with fish guano agreed closely with those obtained with 
snlithate of ammonia. Next to these two substances acid phosphate seemed to 
be the most available for the plant. The l>est combination of two elements 
was nitmgen and phosphorus in the form of sulphate of ammonia and achl 
phosphate or fish guano and acid phosphate. Where a complete fertilizer made 
up of the several forms of these different fertilizers was used practically ail 
the plants were killed within a mouth. 

The relative value of different fertilizers when applied to two widely different 
tyiKJS of rice, the Hawaiian Gold Seed and Japan rice, was studied in a third 
exiHMiment. The fertilizers were supplied in as varied selection as the market 
afforded and where single constituents were added 40 lbs. of nitrogai, 25 lbs. 
of phosphoric acid, and 45 lbs. of i)Otash were supplied per acre. The data 
secured are brought together in the table below: 


Relative lalue of the various commercial forms of nitrogen^ phosphoric acid, 
and itotash as fertilizers for the rice crop. 


FertilizeiH upplied per acre. 


Nitrate of soda, 266 lbs. 

sulphate of ammonia, 200 Ihs.. 

Sulphate of potash, 95 lbs.. 

Sulphate of potaah and magnesia, 180 

lbs. 

Acid phosphate, 125 lbs. 

Beverted phosphate, 156 lbs. 

Thomas slag phosphate, 156 lbs. 

Complete femllzer (nitrate of soda, 
acid ^h^h^, and sulphate of 

Complete* fert!]i^'(^pbate ot am¬ 
monia, fish guano, reverted phoEr 
l^te, and sulphate of potash), 350 

Compiete fertilizer' (nitrate of wda, 
Thomas slag pho<iphate, and sul¬ 
phate of pomw ana magnetia), 350 


Check 

(un¬ 

treated). 

Fertilized before 
plantiBg. 

limed (750 lb«<.) 
and fertilized be¬ 
fore planting. 

Fertilized after 
plants were 
tnxee-fourths 
grown. 

Faddy. 

Paddy. 

Gain or 
loss. 

Paddy. 

Gain or 
loss. 

Faddy. 

Gain or 
loss. 

£58. 

£58. 

Per {tm 

£5b 

JPerct. 

. £68. 

Perd. 

3.54 

4.76 

+ 25.92 

ai8 

-15.87 


+8a38 

Sw66 

7.12 

+ sase 

as? 

-10,84 

5.34 

+41.27 

3.93 


+168.52 

a87 

-24.07 

2.90 

-2a 27 

8.81 


+139.68 

3.75 

- 0.79 

a47 

- aao 

4.02 

8.75 

+131.48 

2.15 

-4a 12 

1.59 

+2L42 

8.90 

6.31 

+ 66.93 

2.06 

-45.50 

ai2 

-17.46 

4.26 

5.56 


2.75 

-27.25 

3.12 

-17.46 

3.75 

4.75 

1 

+ 25.66 


-17.46 

a70 

! 

- 2.11 

3.66 

7.66 

+ 99.78 

3.37 

-10. b 

a57 

- 5.55 

3.30 

3.94 

1 f 4.28 

3.00 

1 -20.68 

4.81 

+14.02 


The average production of the 10 untreated plats was 3.78 lbs. of paddy. 
In a second experiment in whidi the Hawaiian Gold Seed variety was grown 
the results were almost identical with those given in the table above. 

Plat tests were carried out in a fourth experiment with Japan seed rice 
fertilized with Chinese peanut cake^ fish guano, stable manure, and commercial 
fertilizers. On some plats lime was used, and as In practically all other tests 
the addition of this substance seemed to depress the yield except on the plat 
receiving stable manure at the rate of 5 tons per acre. Fii^ guano and com¬ 
mercial fertilizer showed a decided gain In the application made before the crop 
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wab sown as compared with the application after the crop had become well 
advanced. Little difference in this regard was observed with Chinese peanut 
cake. Stable manure showed an increase of 121 per cent of paddy for an applica¬ 
tion of tons, while an application of 5 tons per acre yielded 230 per cent 
increase over the check plat and over 100 per cent more than where only half 
as much manure was used. Stable manure also gi*eatly increased the yield of 
straw in proportion to the amount of grain. Fish guano, which stood next, 
gave an increased yield of IIS per cent over the check plat, followed by the 
commercial fertilizer with an average gain of 100 per cent when applied at-the 
rate of 100 lbs. per acre. The same treatment upon the Gold Seed variety 
produced about the same results. 

The object of the fifth experiment was to*'compare the relative value in 
economy of several complete fertilizers under different modes of application. 
The fertilizers were applied April 30, 1907, when the crop was about half 
grown. The application in one instance was made up of fish guano, acid 
phosphate, and sulphate of potash and magnesia, and in another of nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, acid phosphate, and muriate of potash. Thest' 
compounds were used alone, and the one first mentioned was also given in 
combination with sulphate of ammonia. Where the comiK>und containing 
the guano was worked into the ground to a depth of several inches a gain 
of 58.5 per cent equivalent to a net profit of $29.00 per aci*e, was obtained, 
and where the fertilizer was not worked into the ground an increase of 42i5 
per cent, representing a net profit of $20.75, was secured. 

In the sixth and seventh experiments, conducted in conjunction with the 
experiment just described, two special nitrogen fertilizing tests were under¬ 
taken on a field scale. Sulphate of ammonia at $72 per ton was applied at the 
rate of 75 and 100 Ihs. per acre, and nitrate of soda at $55 per ton at the rate 
of 100 and 150 lbs. per acre. The applications were made at the same time 
when the plants were a little more than half grown. The sulphate of ammonia 
from the 75 and 100 lbs. applications showed increases of SO and 85 per cent, 
or net profits of $35.15 and $36.50 per acre, respectively. The larger application 
barely paid for the extra cost, as compared with the use of 75 lbs. iier acre. 
The 100 lbs. application of nitrate of soda produced a gain of 21 per cent, or 
a net profit of $12 per acre, The.se results between the two forms of nitrogen 
are in practical agreement with those secured in the pot exi)erimdnts. 

The results of culture experiments with reference to age of seedlings at time 
of transplanting and to broadcasting, drilling, and transplanting are presented 
in the following tables: 


The yield of Japan eeed rice (Xo. JSSh as influenced hy aye of seedlings at 

time of transplanting. 


1 . 

¥ 

ikge of seed¬ 
lings at time oi 
tzimsplantiiig. 

Date of 
trans¬ 
planting. 

Date of 
flower¬ 
ing. 

Date of 
maturity 
and bar- 


Relative 
yields 
experi¬ 
ment! 
taken as 
100. 

Calculated 
yields per acre. 

Value 

of 

paddy 


vest 

Paddy. 

Straw. 

Faddy. 

Straw. 

per 

aGie.a 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

_i 

20days Old.... 
ZSdaysdd.... 
aodwold.... 
85 dm old.... 

20days old 

mss. 22 
Mar. 27 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 6 

Mar. 22 

Mc^ 8 
....do... 
Hay 6 
M^y 5 

May 9 

June 10 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

....do... 

Ubs. 

29.00 

25.50 

22.25 

33.25 

82.50 

X5s. 

27.76 

21.50 

22.50 
18.00 

48.00 

100 
87.93 
76 72 
45.69 

112.07 

X&s. 

4,205 

3.697 

3,126 

1,921 

i713 


1 


*At $2.50 per 100 pounds. 
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Rrltttice yields from iroadeasted, drliUd, and transplanted Japan seed rice 

{yo.l33.\ 


Method of coltare. 


Date of 
germina¬ 
tion. 


Date of 
flowenng 


Date of 
maturity 
and 

har^e^t. 


Height 

plants 


i Average num¬ 
ber of inutmg 
culms per 
plant. 


Pri- I Sec 
mary. jondary. 


1 beedbmadoaoted, harrn\ied in 1 to 2 Inehfts 

inches deep, and flooded. Mar. 2-5 May 1-5 June 6 2^21 2-3 

2 Seed drilled m 1 to 2 inches deep (rows 

12 inches apart) and floodal.do.do.do -.. 25-2S 2-3 

«S Seedlings 20 days old at transplanting. Mar. 2 May VIO June 10 * 32-31 0-8 

04 Seedlings 35 days old at transplanting.do... May 3-5 ....do... 20-22 2-4 


1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

3-2 


I 





Methoil of cMiltiirc. 


Yield fr«»m three 100 ^'alt^lat^*^l^ields 
square foot cutting'^. per acre 

__ __ Value of 

paddv per 

Padd\ Stwu. I Pad«lj Mmw. afre./» 


1 Seed broadcasted, harrowed in 1 to i 

inches deep, and flooded. 

1 Seed drilled m 1 to2 inches deep f^rou s 

12 inches apart) and flooded. 

<i3 Seedlings 20 days old at transplanting.. 
at Seedlings 85 days old at tron^lanting.. 


lAs 


TJts. 



12.25 

17.95 

1,77R 

2,501 

14.40 

13.50* 

15 50 

1,95S 

2,393 

4b. 95 

29.00*1 

27.75 

4,205 

4,021 

105.124 

13 25 

18.00 

1,921 

2,610 

48.024 


« Taken from preceding table. ^At ?2 50 per 100 ptmnds 


Topography of the sugars and nonsughrs in the sugar-beet root, J. I'kban 
(Xtschr, ZiickfrhifJuK Bohmetu /, piK 17-2 2 ),—^Different 

parts of the beet root were found to vary not only !n sugar content and in crude 
ash but also in the composition of the pure ash. The organic and inorganic 
nonsugars increased from the lower toward the upiier portion of the root, but 
the rate of increase was not the same for all substances. In the fresh iiiaterial, 
the smallest quantity of iiotassium oxid 5vas found in the middle portion, while 
phosfihoric acid was about e(iually distributed throughout the root. The ash 
from the lo\rer iiart contained the largest quantities of iiotassium oxid and 
phosqihorie acid, but these substniiccNs diHTeased toward the crown. Scwlium 
oxid, lime, and chlorlii deci'eased from the crown toward the tip. 

A study of the concentric imrts of the beet sbow'ed that the sugar content is 
highest and the nonsugars are lowest in the middle iiortion, that the inner 
liortion contains less sugar, and that the biwest peiwutnge of sugar is found hi 
the youngest layer next the skin. SiKlium oxid and chloriu were lowest and 
calcium oxid, iiotassium oxid, and phosphoric acid were highest, in the outer 
liortion. 

Plaut food requirements of seed beets, mother beets, and cuttings, K. 
AHDaLfE, J. XJbbah, and V. StanI.k {ZtM*hr, Zuc7eerindtt». Bohmen^ 32 (J307), 
S'o, U pp> figs, 2 ),—^The composition of seed beets in the early stages of 
growth, at the time their* stems develop, during blossoming and seed formation, 
and at maturity was determined, and the contents of the different elements at 
these various stages are recorded and discussed. The results of analyses are 
giiren in the table on the following page. 
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Vo}iiim,sithn of actd buU iirdifferent atagea of dcreloimnit during the second 

gear of growth. 


PaTe. 

A\t*mgc 

weight. 

Dry 

matter. 

Sugar. 

Reducing 
hub- 1 
stances. i 

Pento¬ 

san'S. 

Total 
nitrogen, j 

Albumi- 

iu>ids. 

Ash. 

Root: 

trUtS. 


tt. 

Ptrtf. ‘ 

I^rrf. 

1 

Ptrcf • 

Pfrct. * 

PfrH. 

Mar. 27. 


25.67 

18.25 

0.21 

2.23 

0.197 

0.730 

0 5U2 

May 29. 

J48 

16.82 

9.20 

.15 

1.99 

.147 

.300 

.hS8 

.Tune 15. 

140 

16.45 

6.90 

.17 

2.21 

.18’> 

.530 . 

951 

.Inly 6. 

452 

1A77 

5.60 

.22 , 

1.96 

.156 1 

. 110 1 

1.15(> 

July 31. 

473 

15.25 

1.80 

.2J 

2.21 

.164 

.681' 

1.1S9 

Aug. 15. 

Leaves and Hint: 

470 

14.79 

4.80 

.82 ' 

2.14 

.174 

1 

.610 1 

1 

1.208 

May 29. 

m 

9.79 

.23 

.70 

.S7 

.895 

1.970 

1.651 

JuneJ5. 

538 1 

13.01 

.34 

,55 i 

1.11 

.609 I 

3.110 1 

2.068 

July 6. 

863 

17.87 

.45 

.13! 

1.57 ! 

.610 1 

2.960 1 

2.212 

July 31. 

Aug. 15. 

Stems: 

830 

27.72 

.17 

.90 1 

3.5S 

' .696 1 

1.771 

3.530 

2.S21 

(V> 

89.31 

.23 

.05 1 

5.94 

8.660 1 

l:{.094 

June 15. 

425 

17.50 

1.60 

1.47 

2.86 

.291 

1.220 1 

1.S27 

July 6. 

463 

23.68 

.71 

.88 

4.97 

.2f>2 

1.190 

1.761 

JulySl. 

161 

25.62 

.32 

.20 

5.13 

.254 

1.3U0 I 

2,m 

. Aug,L5. 

.‘^eed: Aug. 1 1 . 

15d 

96.65 

.75 

.25 

18.25 

1.198 

5.450 

8.35ti 

188 

8fi.56 

.55 

•“i 

12.84 

1.865 

9.230 

1.616 


An experiment in Swedish turnip culture, F. AV. C'abd (Rhode Inland Ufa. 
Rgt lidn^ gg, gU, 10 ),—^Tlie results of this experiment iudiezited that 

the turnip in*ows best on a garden soil which is saudj’ rather than silty or 
clayey. Lime was not beueticial excei>t on a humus soil. Oommercial fertilizers 
increased the toi« more than the growth of the roots. Potash was the most 
advantageous Ingredient and when eombinal with phosphoric acid gave better 
results than any other combination of commercial fertilizers. The use of sul- 
lihate of ammonia gave but a slight increiise in yielil, and the use of nitrate of 
soda and dried blood gave no beuedeial results. Barnyard manure gave an 
excellent total yield, but scab was more i»revaleut than w'here commercial fer¬ 
tilizers were used. Ashes showed no increase in root giuwth but apparently 
increased the growth of the tops about TA) jw^r cent. A moderately dry soil gave 
better yields than a very wet one. Lime was l>eneiicial when ax>plied with the 
commercial fertilizers. 

HOETICULTOrEE. 

[Horticultural investigations in Alaska], (\ V, (1kor(,esox, It, W. Di: 
Abmond. F. B. IUdeb, and i \ W. 11. Hfidlman (AJaska Rgf. 1001, gg, it-J-l, 
?}-N7, figs, fl ),—^Notes are given on the varieties of fruits, 
oruanieutals, and vegetaldes being te.sted at the Sitka Station, fruits and \eg**- 
lables at the Itompart Statiim, and vegetables at the FopiJer Center Station. 
More thsiu 12,<HK> fruit trees and shnii>s, as well as a lai*ge amount of seed, were 
sent io various irnrts of the Territory, and the results se<*ured with some of 
these lots are given in letters from several of the stations' cooperators. 

At the Sitka Station, where the work with fruit is mi»re advanced, the Hyslojj 
and Xellow- Transiiareut api»les bloomed during the past season, hut bore no 
fruit. These varieties, together with the Whitney crab and the Peerless, give 
considerable promise. Other varieties are doing loorly. It appears certain 
that only the so-called summer varieties can mature in Alaska, sinbe in the 
interior the season is too short, and in the coast region the summers are too cool 
to mature fhll and winter apples. The experiments also indicate that dwarf 
trees are likely to succeed best. 

Of the four varieties of cherries growing, the Early Eichmoud and English 
Morello are the best Currants, gooseberries, and raspberries do well in Alaska. 
The Guthbert raspberry has done particularly in the coast r^ion. The 
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Downini^ and Houcfliton £?iK3v;elieiTies have been fairly ^inccessful at the Sitka 
Station, but the Whitesmith, a laraje English variety, excels them all. Crosses 
of cultivated varieties of raspberries and strawberries with native varieties are 
being tested. A native black gooseberiT and several nath e currants have been 
brought under cultivation. 

TrK*s and i»lants suffered considerable damage from upheaval during the 
winter of 190G-7. 

Beport of the horticulturist, J, E. Hiooixs { Hnirail Rpt. pp. 5^-6'/?, 
pU. ?».—^The chief work of the year consisted in exjieriments in the shipping 
of tropical fruits, already noted <E. S. It., 19, p. 33 Sk 

The orchard area has been iu4*reased by about 4 or 5 acres. In addition to 
avocados and mangoes, the newer orchard idantings include oranges, iiomelos, 
lemons, paijaias, sweet sup iAnonn nquamosau sour sop { 1. niurieata). cheri- 
inoya (A. ch<timo1iu), Kafir idum iHarpcphyUum caffnnn), Spomlius lutea, 
guava {PsiiliuiH //««/«n/K and the star apple iChryitophi/llion cahiito). About 
1 acre has been plnnte<l to mulberries for experiments in the production of food 
for silkworms. 

Brief des<*riptive notes are given of the star apple, the fruit of the .Vuona 
group, the caramlsda < Arerrhoa utramholn), which is a Chinese fruit furnishing 
a drink similar to lemonade, and Carica quercifoUa^ which i^eeies of Carica is 
said to be much richer in ijapaine, or •“ vegetable i^epsiu,” tl!an the ])apaia. 

The cultivation of roselle was continued and experiments conducted in the 
manufacture of jam and jelly. The receipts used are here given. There api^ears 
to be nothing gained hi planting roselle seed earlier than February in the regicai 
<if Honolulu. ?ieed planted before this date i»r<»duce(l plants which bore pre¬ 
maturely but did not produce the main crop earlier than plants which wert' 
Hiarte<l later. Althinigh the roselle does not require the richest soil, eorrespoml- 
iiigly better results are secured on good soils. In the ex][>eriments conducted 
at the station the yield averaged from (>,000 to 7,000 lbs. per acre. 

The Natal ])ineapple being tested at the station fruited during the year and 
is l)elieved to be identical with the iiueen. This variety, while not adapted for 
canning, is of fine quality and may prove <»f value in markets where a small 
fruit is demanded. 

Beport of the South Haven Substation for 1906, L. R. Taft and F. A. 
WiLKEN (Michiffan h7//. f(pvc, Buh iO. pp, 3S7 ),—^This is the regular annual 
rei)ort of the South Haven Substation, consisting chiefly of brief cultural and 
descrii>tive notes on the varieties of strawl)erries, gooseberries, currants, rasi»- 
berries, blackberries, cheiTies, i»eaehes, plums, grapes, pears, apples, crab apples, 
quinces, and nuts being testwi. in connectitm with which lists are given of 
cherries, plums, grapes, iiears, and apples r(H*ommeuded for planting. 

The attempt to grow the English walnut has met with failure thus fiar. The 
I>ec‘an has made a vigorous gi*owth, but has not yet fruited. The .Tai^anc^ 
wahiut UhigiatiH niPlmldUttHt) bore a small cr«>p containing many undersized 
nuts. The trees appear to l>e failing. Both the Kentish Cob and the Cosfortl 
Thin Shell filberts are thrifty growers, but are not pi*uductive enough for com- 
merc^ial pnriioses, nlthongh desirable for home use. The chestnuts, of which 
Paragon is considered the best variety, are the most promising, although the 
Japanese varieties have failed to fruit. 

A test was made between pajaT and wo<Klen boxes as carriers of strawberries, 
gooseberries, and currants. The wooden box was found to be superior in pick¬ 
ing and tiacking the fruit and was the one desired by the tradet, as the paper 
boxes were not considered firm enough to stand rough handling. There is little 
difference iu the cost, but the iwper box is more attractive. It is suggested 
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that it may !»* nsi*il l.i»r a s|nH*ia! tratle where <*are is lakeii in hnn<llinij; the 
Irnit. 

In aihlitum to eomparativo tests of the \arioiis remedies for the San Jose 
scale, which iia\e been i»re\iousIy reported (E. S. R., 19, p. 56), cooperative 
experiments in sprayinsr for the second brood of codling moth were carried on. 
The plat^% were injured by the freeze of October 10, thus destroying the chance 
of getting accurate results, but the evidence secured indicates that the spraying 
should 1)6 done by August 1. It is recommended that in orchards infested with 
the codling moth the trees should be sprayed with arsenate of lead either the 
latter part of July or early in August. With ^arieties subject to the attack of 
ai)ple scab the addition of Bordeaux mixture is advised. 

[Beport on horticultural crops of the Upper Peninsula Substation for the 
years 1905 and 1906], L. M. Geismab {Michigan i^ta. JSfpec. BuL 41, pp. 42- 
59 ).—Cultural and varietal notes with tabular data in some instances are givei 
of peas, i>oans s’weet corn, cucumbers, squashes, jiiimpkins, muskmelons, onions, 
tomatoes, radishes, si)inach, lettuce, cabbage, celery, pepper, tobacco, and kale, 
together with se\ eral herbs, honey plants, and oniamentals grown at the station 
in 1905 and 1906. Similar notes are given for strawberries and orchard fruits. 

Beport of the horticulturist, P. Gaeclv (Veto JMexico 8ta. Bpt 1907, pp. 31- 
Jd).—An outline of the w’ork of the year with data on variety tests of sweet 
l»otatoes and the cost of producing sweet iH)tatoes and chillies. The dewer 
work includes \ariety tests of apples and strawberries, a study of the life his- 
tor> of the codling moth and a test of the lime-sulphur-wash fov the San Jos^ 
scale in that region, in\ estigations relative to the best time to plant strawi>erHes 
and onions and fertilizer and close-planting c»elery tests. 

The best sw'et [iotatoes relative to yield were the l\>lo, Fullerton Yellow’ 
Yam, and Brazilian- In llKKi on a one-half acre plat of sweel potatoes, the 
total cost, inclusive of hauling the crop and gi'owlng the sets in the cold frame, 
was $40.07. The total yield w’as 10,809 lbs.. w’hi<*h w’ere sold for $159J)6. 
Parrial data an^ given on similar work with sw’eet potatoes and chillies for 
1907. 

Beport of the horticultural division, F. W. (’ard iUhotlc IhUuuJ Rpfi. 
1907, pp. 220-255, pin. 7).—I’he rwults for the yeiir are given of various 

cultural and l)reeiling experiments, iu(*lndii)g further data on the market garden 
rotation and lawn experiments (hi 8. IL, IS p. Ilii5).’ 

A large uuml)er of ci*osses Imve been made bt^tween different varieties of 
raspberries and blackberries during the past years. Koiiu* general notes are 
given on a few of these wdiich are considert*il promising. 

The breetling of WMtli a \lew’ ot incivasing their fi*ost-resistant power 

was continued and the results to <liite are givtm. To determine what progress 
has been made in increasing the hardiness of tin* beaus, seed of the sjinie varie¬ 
ties imdndetl in the w'ork w’as obtained from a seedsman in ltM>7 and planted 
with them. From tlie data ol»taiiied tlie (nmclnsion is reached that this is not 
a promising line of plant breeding. 

Further obs<»nations are gheii on the condition of the various plats in the 
lawn ex|K‘rbnents in whbdi the effects of fertilizers leaving an acid residue and 
those lea\ing an alkaline residue are being ci^mpared with fertilizers having a 
neutnil effe<*t «»n the soil. Se\en different grasses and grass mixtures w’ere used 
in this comparison. On other plats different proiK>rtious and combinations of 
fertilizers are lieiiig tested, together with special grass mixtures offered by 
seedsmen. 

In the market garden rotation exiierlment, in which the value of stable 
manure is being coniimred with chemicals combined with'cover craps, potatoes 
and early cabbage were used for the early crops, which were followed by beets and 
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rarrots on tlie ground occuidod by earl.% cabbage and by turnips and cabbage on 
the ground first occupied by potatoes. A detailed account is given of tbe work 
tt»getber with tbe results secured. Taking the crops as a whole, the yields 
from chemicals supplemented by co^er crops were eq,nal to those obtained from 
stable manure. The i^otatoes were the only crop which gave a slightly larger 
jield from stable manure. Similar work was continued with onions, spinach, 
and lettuce in 1907. The season was cold and backward, however, and only 
the spinach germinated lu-omptly. The spinach grew decidedly auicker on the 
chemical plats, as may be e:tpected in a cool season unfavorable for the action 
of the soil organisms in the stable manure. 

A test was made of different methods of planting muskmelons with the par¬ 
ticular object of seeing whether it was possible lo grow a crop in spite of the 
melon blight. The groimd was plowed early in May and lime applied and har¬ 
rowed in at the rate of 1 ton per acre. The experimental plat was divided into 
3 sections. In the first 2 sections stable manure was placed in the partly filled 
furrowb, which were then ridged up, and in section 3 the manure was placed 
in the bottom of the furrow, after which the soil was le^s eled off. Seeds were 
sown on parts of each section and the remainder was planted with potted plants. 
The tabular results show that the largest melons were obtained from the trans¬ 
planted plants, and that a larger proportion were obtained somewhat earlier. 
A better yield was also obtained from the section in which the manure was 
placed iu the bottom of the furrow and co'^ered, leaving the ground level, than 
from the sections in which the melons were grown on ridges. The number and 
average diameter of mature and green melons found on each section at the end 
of the season are given. Taking equal length of row, the yield showed 637 
m^ons from transplanted plants and 799 from seed plants. The transplanted 
plants, however, were set 2 ft. apart in the row, while the seedling plants were 
much closer. Blight appeared upon the melons about the end of August and the 
vines were given 4 successive sprayings a week apart with Bordeaux mixture. 
CSompared with the behavior of melon plants elsewhere the same season, 
spraying appeared to hold the blight somewhat in check. 

Detailed notes were made on the strawberries in fruit during the season. 
Descriptions and scales of points are given for a few of the most promising 
seedlings. Very few of the named varieties gave satisfactory yields. The 
<TOweu Seedling and Latest were the best. 

An attempt has been made for se\eral years to improve tbe production of 
strawberries by selecting and breeding from the most productive parents. A 
summary is given of the results since 1S99. The results have not been satis¬ 
factory, however. “The difficulties which ha\e appeared have seemed to more 
than offset the imssible advantage which might accrue by always selecting the 
most productive parents.” 

To determine if possible the influence of using scions procured from bearing 
trees of known quality and productiveness, a number of Northern Spy trees 
were planted in the spring of 1S98 aiid top grafted in the following year with 
selected scions of Rhode Island Greening, Comparisons will be made when 
the trees come into fruiting with ordinary nursery grown trees. Other tests 
with apples are also being conducted to determine the influence of stock wupon 
scion, and a summary is given of the work to date. 

Records are given of the blooming periods of several varietieB of apples, 
pears, peaches, and plums in the station orchard for the.years 1904*, 1905, and 
1907, together with brief notes upon a few varieties of peaches which have 
fruited on the college grounds. Notes are also given on several miscellaneoiiB 
breeding experiments with fruits. 
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Obsenations were made in tlie autumn of 11KH> on tlie college vineyard posts, 
wliicli were variously treated in 1903 with a view of adding to their durability 
(E, S. R., 16, p. 59). The posts treated with carbolineum were making the 
best showing. In some cases the outside surface was still quite firm. Charred 
posts and those treated with coal tar ranked next in their condition and were 
equally well preserved. Very little difiCerence could be detected in the treat¬ 
ments with pine tar, lime, or copperas and lime. The outer wood ring was 
more or less decayed in all cases and in the imtreated posts was entirely gone. 
No difference was noted between the posts set with the top end down and those 
with the bottom end down. 

Northern Spy trees were planted in 1898 with a view of testing the influence 
of methods of pruning at planting time upon the subsequent growth. The trees 
planted included 2-year whips, 2-year branched trees trimmed to a whip when 
set, 2-year trees with branches cut back one-half and the leader untouched, 
2-year trees imtrimmed, and trees with the roots untrimmed, cut back half, and 
cut back by the Stringfellow method, leaving only a mere stump. In the 3 
latter lots the branches were cut back about one-half, leaving the leader 
untouched. Trees were also planted by the Stringfellow method with the roots 
cut back to a mere stump 1 or 2 in. long, and the tops cut back to a stub about 
1 ft. long. Very little difference has resulted from the different methods of 
treatment, except in the> case of the untrimmed trees cut back to whips when 
set, in which the tendency has been to develop a tall, leggy growth with small 
tops. The trees which were not trimmed at all when planted are in good 
shape, and the results seem to indicate that in the moist Rhode Island climate 
no more trimming is desirable for apple trees at planting time than is necessary 
to enable the tree to start into growth well. 

The cultivation and handling of goldenseal, Auce Hbrkel and G. F. 
Klugh (U. S. Dept Bun Plant Ituluft, Ofrc. d, pp. 19, flgHn 7)^A revision 
of Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 51, pt. 6 (E. & B., 10, p. 747), dealing with 
the identification and geographical distribution of goldenseal, the conditions 
under which it grows, the collection and preparation of the root, the cultural 
requirements, and the yield of roots. The question of supply and demand and 
the possibilities of goldenseal as a cultivated crop are also discussed. 

An analysis of roots grown for 6 successive seasons by the Department showed 
a hydiastin content of 2.98 per cent, whereas the Pharmacopoeia calls for only 
2.50 per cent. Cultivation appears to influence the hydrastin content princi¬ 
pally in the development of a normal high percentage of healthy well-nourished 
roots. 

Harketing the muskmelon, J. W. Dloyo iDUnois 8ta, But 12 pp. 29o-S22, 
figs. IJ).—The results are here given of studies conducted by the station for 
several years relative to the marketing of mnskmelous. Consideration is briefly 
given to the market demands with reference to types of melons and imekages, 
together with a detailed account of the most approved method of handling the 
crop, including lacking, grading, packing, construction of packing FOieds, and 
the organization of the working force. The various methods of selling the crop 
are also discussed. 

Notes on Brassica crosses, A. W. Sutton {DarH, ChroH., 3. sen, ^3 (1908), 
2 ^ 0 ,1100, pp, 58, 59, figs, 3).—-Extracts from a paper on this subject read before 
the liinnean Society, January, 1908, with illustrations and descriptions of 
^*arious crosses made. 

The author commenced a s^les of experiments in 1900 to determine to what 
extent different members of the Brassica family could be seeded close to one 
another without danger of crossing. Various forms of B, oleracea were grown 
side by side and many nondescript hybrids were secured, the majorily of which 
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were discarded as of no practical ^allle. A few, including a Brussels sprout 
with cabbage head, a curled leaf thousand-headed kale, and a thousand-headed 
kale with large tender leaf stalks are being i>eri>etuted. 

Subsequent attempts to cross various types of B, oJcraeea with different forms 
of rape, swedq, and turnip \B, naptn, B. cam pest ris, and B, rapa^ respecthdy) 
by artificial pollination and under closely controlled conditions lead the author 
to conclude that B. oloacea 1 cabbage tyi>e) will not cross outside of its own 
class. In cases where the hybrids produced seed, they split up in the second 
generation into forms resembling the tM>es first cross-fertilized and other inter¬ 
mediate forms. 

The rapes, swedes, and turnips crossed with each other ajid produced hybrids, 
many of which failed to produce seed, hence were not perpetuated. The deduc¬ 
tion is made that as it seems impossible to perpetuate hybrid forms between 
white and yellow swedes, white and yellow turnips, white turnips and swedes, 
yellow turnips and swedes, or vice \ersa, it is probable that these tji>es do not 
owe their existence to a common wild form. 

How new fruits can be made by crossing, S. W. Fldicher iOartl. Unp, 
[yew Torl’lj 7 (1008), yo. 3, pp. 13 )^—In this iiopnlar article the 

author aims to present the opinions relati\e to crossing and the exact methods 
of practice adopted by the majority of the leading plant breeders in this coun¬ 
try. Although the article deals wdth the crossing of orchard fruits, many of 
the methods described are considered applicable in the crossmg of other plants. 

Horticultural districts of the State, (1. A. Mabshall. et au (Ann. Rpt. ^eh^\ 
Sort^ Boc., 38 (/.W), pp. 30-3i, map /).—The Nebraska State Horticulturtil 
Society recently divided the State into 19 horticultural districts. A map is given 
showing these districts, together with a revised list of orchard and small fruits 
and ornamentals recommended for planting in each. 

Pall and early winter injuries to orchard trees and shrubbery by freezing, 
A. T). SEiiBY (Ohio Bta. BuL 102, pp. /2.9-/J8, 0 ),—^Numerous examples of 

Injury to orchard trees and ornamentals from freezing during the fiill and 
winter of 1906-7 were found over the whole State, with the exception of the 
lake shore district where little damage was done. This bulletin contains a 
discussion, together with results of studies made relative to the nature and 
extent of the Injury. 

The trees and shmbs seriously injured included the apple, Japanese plum, 
sour cherry, peach, raspberry, weigela, privet, English walnut, and arborvitse. 

The losses were most conspicuous with apple orchards 5 years old or under, 
and varied considerably with different varieties. In the northern section of the 
State the Baldwin and in the southern section the Rome Beauty and the Hub- 
banlston suffered se\erely, the injury in scmi^ cases amounting to 90 per cent 
or more of the young trees. The i>rincii>al damage is attributed to the Oetol>er 
freeze of 1907, which was proceeded l>y a long spell in which the temperature 
and moistui’e conditions were nl)o\e the normal, thus favoring a vigorous growth 
late ill the season. Some damage was also done by warm midwinter weather 
together with low minimum temiieratures. No e^'idence was secured to show 
the advantage of one method (»f orchard practice over another as a means of 
warding off such winter injurj’. The loss, however, is r^rdeil as unusual 
Iwth in time of its occurrence and in the severity with which certain types of 
trees were injured. The h^avy losses with standard commercial varieties 
surest the possibility of growing these sorts on hardier stocks. 

It is believed that secondary effects upon apple trees injured by freezing may 
be observed for several years, and observations are to be made along this line. 

Second contribution to the experimental study of the forcing of grafted 
American grape stocks, A. Dbago (Becondo Oontrihuio Bperimentale alto Studio 
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^fUa ronatum Dcgli ItitiCsfi tli Mfi lma‘itun<^, Rome, J90S, pg. 72, figs. 20),— 
All acronut is given of tlio work oonduotod iu the propagation and grafting of 
cuttings of American grai»e stocks at the exiieriment grounds of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Institute during the season 1907. The various phases considered 
include the storing of stocks and scions, treatment of the wood previous to graft¬ 
ing, storing of gi-afted vines pre\ious to forcing, description of the grafting 
4 »peration, methods of stratification, forcing, planting, and subsequent treatment*. 

The tropical plants of commercial importance, E. be Wijudemait {Les Plantes 
Tropicales de (irande Culture. Brussels, 1908, ro7. i, pp. VIII+390, pis. 22, 
figs. 6*})*—This is the first volume of a second edition of this work (E. S. R., 14, 
p. S70>, now revised and enlarged to two volumes. 

In the present volume consideration is given to the botany, regions of culture, 
statistics, preparation, and in some cases the composition of coffee, cacao, 
vanilla, cola, and bananas. In the opening chapter a brief description is given 
of the fiora of tropical Africa, together with biographical notes on the different 
botanists who have contributed to the knowledge of the vegetation of the Congo 
Free State. 

Volume 2 is to deal with the rubber-producing plants of tropical Africa. 

The date su^ar palm (Phosnix sylvestris), N. N. Banebjei {Dept. Agr. 
Bengal, Quart. Jour,, 1 {1908), Ro. 3, pp. 161-164).— brief account is given 
of the methods of cultivating and tapping the date sugar i>alm in Bengal. 
According to the data here given, the total yield of date sugar for the province 
is about 15.6 per cent of its total yield of cane sugar. 

Ether and the germination of seeds, J. Taitbenhatjs (Oomell Countryman, 
3 (1908), Xo. 6% p. 201. ftg. i) .—Tabulated results are given of an experiment 
conducted to determine the effect of ether on the germination of old and new 
seeds. The process of etherization was similar that used by the author in 
his work with bulbs (E. S. E., 18, p. 038). The seeds tested included tomato, 
turnip, cucumber, muskmelon, asparagus, cabbage, and wheat. 

The conclusion is reached that the ether treatment appears to put new life 
into old seeds, since, while about half of the old seeds sown germinated when 
etherized, only about one-tbird of the check seeds of the same kind started. 
Etherization apiieared to hasten the jg^ermination of all the seeds tested. Seed¬ 
lings from etherized seeds 'were stronger than those from nnti'eated seeds. The 
experiment was conductetl larth in a medium temi)eratnre house and in a hot¬ 
house with a temi)er8iliire of 75® F. As no results were secured in the medium 
house it is concluded that a h<il-hoiise temi»erature is iie<*<*sssu\v for this pi'ocess. 

A handbook for planning and planting home grounds, W. II. ]MANNiNri 
(North BBIeriea. Mass., 1901, pp. 7J).—This liaudb<K>k is issued by the Talbot 
Mills for the use of its tenants, with a ^iv^v of creating an interest in the 
improvement of their premises. In addition to brief practical suggestions relat¬ 
ing to the planning and idautiug of home gn>unds, a oitalogiie is given of 1)oth 
wild garden flowers, ^rubs, vines, trees, fruits, and vegetables, including 
Iheir common and botanical iianies, and brief notes on their characteristics. 

^ A classified list for ready reference is also given showing herbs, shrubs, trees, 
and annuals ndU^^ted for varying light, soil and moisture conditions, differences 
in height, climbing, creeping, juid thorny plants^ and plants with edible ftuits. 
An index is also given of the common names of wild plants, together with 
localities in which they may be found growing in Billerica. 

Laws of Hassachusetts relating to public shade trees (Woodland and Road¬ 
side, 6 (1908), Xo. 8, pp. 89-851.—^The text is given of all the laws relating to 
shade and omameatal trees, and especially highway trees, which were in force 
up to January 1, 1908. This supplements a pamphlet on^ laws r^ating to 
Massachusetts forest lands previously noted (El S, PL, 19, p. 545). 
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Eorest economy, G. IIuffei. (ncuntunw Voreatierc, Paris, 1904, I'O?* PP- 
JX-i-419: 1905, vol. 2, pp, XlU-\-)s): 1901, rnh 3, pp, VlII-^-olO, figs. 
155). —In tbis work tlie autbor bas aimed to bring together both tbe bistoricjil 
and present information from various sources pertaining to tbe different phases 
of forest economy. Each volume consists of a series of detached studies. 

Volume 1 deals at length with forest products, influences, ownership, legisla¬ 
tion, policy, history, and statistics. The first study in volume 2 is a treatise 
<»n dendrometry. Succeeding studies deal with the role of man, natural 
agencies, and forest capital in the development of forests, the relations between 
capital and revenue, forest estimates and valuations, with a concluding chapter 
on usufruct and its relations to forestry. The third volume detils with various 
phases of forest management including the histtuy and development of dif¬ 
ferent systems of management and methods now in use. Although the work 
deals primarily with French forestry conditions, much of the subject-matter 
is of interest to foresters in general. 

State forestry development, F. TV. Rank {Proc. *Sfoc. Prom. Ayr. ^ct., 28 
il907), pp. 129-133). —^In this paper the author discusses the Massachusetts 
forest policy, with the view of demonstrating what it is hoped will prove a 
practical State forestry development. 

Contribution to the forest statistics of Alsace-Lorraine {Beitr. Forststatis. 
EUasH-Loihringcn, 1906. Xo. 23, pp. 127). —Statistical data are given for the 
forest year 100(5 relative to operations in the state, dcminiii. and public forests 
of Alsace-Ix>rraiue. The data deal with forest areais, yields In timber and 
minor pr<Klucts, yields from various siHH^Ies, sylvicultural and improvement 
oiierations, expenses, retunis, etc. Siimmarissed comparative data are also 
given for the i)eriod from 1870 to 1906. 

Forestry in the provinces of IKalaga, Grenada, d'aen, and Cordova (Bui. 
Mens. Off. Benseig. Agr. [Par/.s], 7 U908). To. /, pp. 26-30). —A brief account 
by the French consul at Malaga of forest conditions in the above provinces, 
including their constitution, range, kinds ut wood, utilization, returns, and 
(‘ommeree. 

Annual progress report on forest administration in the lower provinces 
of Bengal for the year 1905-6, TV, II. I^oveiiROvk (Rpt. Forvsf Admin. Bengal, 
1903-6, pp. 33). —^Tliis is the customary progress reiK>rt of tlie various forest 
o{ieratIons for the year 19<>r>-(5, including alterations in areas, forest survey's, 
pi-otection, etc., constmciion of working plans. sylvi<*nltural operations, and 
exploitation, together with a financial statement for the year. The iiiiportaut 
features of the report are preseiit<Hl in tabular fonn. 

Fire conservancy in Burma, F. B. Bryant {Indian Forester, 33 {1907), No. 
12, pp. 3ff7-5i9, pis. }).—^In this iMiper the author presents considerable tabu- 
lateil data to show that the long <*ontiiiued protection of forests from fire 
although improving the soil, has tended to cause the younger tree growth to 
de4-r«ise, owing to the heavy growth of bamlHx>s which thrive under fire pro¬ 
tection and kill out young teak and other valuable light-demanding species. A 
classification is given of the teak forests in Burma, and it Is su^ested that 
fire conservancy l>e abandoned in those forests which are overrun with bamboos 
until young teak growth is established* 

Economic thinning of white pine, A. F. Hawes {Forestry Quart., 5 {1907), 
No. 4, pp. The author gives a statement of results secured from 

improvement thinnings recently made in an 8-acre white pine woodlet in Oon- 
necticut. The woodlot is described, and tabulated data are given lowing the 
nature of the stand on representative surv^s. The trees were about 50 years 
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old ainl averasced 202 to tlit* aero, aliro ami dead, wlioreas tlie ayoracio number 
of trees per acre in a New Enfirland wbPe pine §i*ove of this age is estimated, at 
4<io. In tbo iniprovenieiit tbinniiists made, rn,S()0 ft. of lumber and So cords 
of wood were removed, which netted the owners $354.55, or $44.32 per acre. 
From the data siven it ai>penrs that after enttinsf, about 200 trees per acre were 
left standing. 

Condition of cut-over longleaf pine lands in Mississippi, J. S. Holmcs and 
J. H. rosiKB < r'. N. Dr fit l</r., Vorr^t Jfirrr. Cur, f},9, fifi, iS).— ^Tbis circular, 
which is based on a study of the forest conditions of Mississippi recently jointly 
conducted by the Forest Sendee of this Department and the Mississippi State 
Geolofifical Survey, contains a brief survey of the conditions of cut-over lands 
in the longleaf pine regions of that State, together with suggestions for the 
improvement of these lands. 

Owing to the wasteful lumbering methods, together with destruction by fire 
following lumbering, more than half the longleaf pine land of the State has 
l»een converted into a bla<*kened and barren waste. It is estimated that the 
supply in the State will be practically exhausted within a quarter of a century. 

Some data are given to show that where tire is kept out, natural reproduc¬ 
tion of the pine forests is a comparatively simple process, and the conclusion 
is leached that the first step in the solution of the problem of reforest¬ 
ing waste cut-over longleaf pine land is to provide a law which shall not 
only prevent fire, but shall carry with it adequate provisions for its strict 
enforcement. A statement is given of the provisions which such a law should 
include. 

Mexican timber, A. B. Butman (DaHy Coinnlar cud Tragic liptft, [J7. if?.], 
IfiOK Vo. fifi» —^.Vccording to data here given there are from 20,<KKMM)0 

to 2r»,00(MlOO acres of first-class timber in Mexico. The heaviest stands of pine 
and oak are found in the States of Ohihuahna, Durango, Jalisco, Michojicau, and 
ihierrero, and are said to compare favorably with similar stands in this countiy 
as r^anls quality, diameter, and length of clear body. In addition to the 
open pine stands there are said to occur some 25 varieties of hardwood not 
well known to the lumber markets. I>eseriptlve notes are given of the woo<l 
of many of these varieties, together with data on the chicle industry, trans¬ 
portation de\elopinents, rating and prices of wood, cost of logging and manu¬ 
facturing, and statistics of the lumber trade with the United States for the 
years 1905 and 1900, and a list of wholesale prices of American liimbor f, o. b. 
Mexican City. 

Austria’s wood industry and lumber trade, A. \on Engel (CHtcrrcirha 
JJhlz-Indmtrlv nnH HoWtandrh Vienna, 1907, roln. /, pp. ?, pp, 

VI+i02, pin, 9, —^This work consists of technical, economic, and sta- 

tistiiiil infonuntion fi)r manufacturers in the various wood using industries, 
lumber dealers, foresters, etc. 

In volume 1 an account is given of the methods of exploiting timber in the 
diflferent regions of Austria, including felling oi^erations, methods of traiisiior- 
tatiou, and the utilization of lumber in the Ssiwmill and factorj" and in the vari¬ 
ous industries. Methods of wo«k1 preservation arc described aud a list is given 
of s<*h<Mds offering courses in the varitms wtxHl working indnstrira. 

Volume 2 gives an amount of the hK-al wood industries in different parts of 
Austria, sj^ecifications fur the preparathai ut lumber for various government 
puri)oses, numerous considerations relative to the lumber trade, and statistical 
data relative to forests, lumber production, and the lumber trade In various 
parts Gff Austria. 
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A treatise on the commercial uses of wood, A. Mathey {Imite d'Exploita- 
tim VommeiTwle den Bois. Paris, 1906, vol 1, pp. XTIII+i92, pis, 8, figs, 377; 
iOih, roL 2, pp, Xr4-N3-5, figs, Ji29 ),—Volume 1 of this work, which was pub¬ 
lished in treats of the properties and qualities of woo<l, conser\ 4 ition. 

storasre, and preserviiti\e treatment, methods of exploitation, and tx*aiisportatioii. 

The pi*esent \oInme contains a detailed account of the uses of wood in various 
commercial industries, Including; its use for fuel and for the manufacture of 
cliaivoal, paper and tiber, the industries usim: small sizes of wood, round, un- 
barke<l, and sciuare timber, jdrders, railroad ties, Siiwed and (-left wood, various 
small forestry industries, and many other general uses to which wikkI is piit, 
toitether with a<*cessory products such as tannin, resin, dyes, w«wjd alcohol, etc. 

The arboretum of the National School of Streams and Forests, A. Jolyli 
{lin\ tJan.r <i t'oirts, }7 ilUOti), Ao. 3, pp. 't0-'i9 ),—^The arboreliini is briefly 
descrilKHl and a list is f?iven of the siJecies under observatbai showing their 
origin, tog(*ther with notes on the hardiness of st^veral exotic species. 

The evergreen trees of Colorado, O. I^ngyiIlVR {Colorado t^ln. Bid, J20, 
pp. J-3^, figs. >6). —^This 1)ulletm is presented with the view of familhirizim; the 
pe(»ple of Colorado with the native evergreexis of that State and <»f strengthening 
the interest in their protection. Keys and descriptions of the ('(dorado genera 
and species of evergi*eeus are given, together with suggestions and directions for 
their use as ornamentals, wind-breaks and screens. The descriptions are acconi- 
iiaiiied by a series of plates showing the distinguishing characteristics of the 
various si>ecies. Of the 13 evergreens occurring in Colorado which grow to the 
stature of trees 10 belong in the pine family. 

Notes on the bamboos of Indu-China, Cbstv'ost (BhI. fJ(*on. Indo-Chhr*, n, 
srr., 10 {), Vo. 6‘N, pp, 873-8,93, figs, }).—In these notes a general account is 
given of the various forms of bamboos growing in ludo-Chiua, iueludiug their 
characteristics, range, habitat, and methods of proimgatiou, with descriptive 
notes by the author and others of the various si»ecies and their uses. The local 
names only are given in most cases, owing to the imi>erfect botanical classiCca- 
tiou of the bamboos. 

The chestnut tree, J. B. Laviaule (Le Chaiaigtiwr. Paris, 1906, pp, f//+386, 
pi. t, figs. It ).—^Part 1 of this work treats of the botanical and historical classi¬ 
fication and description of the chestnut genera and priucii»al si»ecles, t<»gether 
with a historical and botanical study of the common and improved varieties of 
chestnut trees. Succecdiiig iKirtions deal with the culture and exploitation of 
chestnut groves, utilizatUm ol the wood and other products, the use of the chest¬ 
nut in oniamental horticulture, Teveuue^ Iiom clu^tnut gi-oves, enumeration of 
the flora occurring in chestnut groves, inset't iKJSts, diseases, and their remedies. 

Earite, argan, and some other African sapotaceous trees possessing fatty 
seeds, B. I*erbot and A. rHEVALiEB i Veg, Cfilrs Afriguv Trap. Fram;., 1907, /Vo. 
2, pp. 19i, figs. 33, map i).—A botanical, scientific, and e(?onomic study of tlie 
karitg tree (Butyrospermum /w/rfrfil, the urgau tree iArgania sidcrnjrylon), and 
other less known African trees of the sai)otac-eoiis family i^ossessiug fatty seeds. 
The work consists of extracts from numerous contributions on this subject, 
together with the scientific observations and botanical investigations of the 
authors. 

Special attention is givea to the karit#, which abounds in Central Africa. 
The fruit of this tree yields a butter-like substance which is eaten extensively 
by the natives and also imported to Europe in considerable quantities under the 
name of shea-butter and used in the manulhcture of soap. Although the coagu¬ 
lated gum is nearly identical in its appearance with gutta-percfiia, the conclu¬ 
sion is reached that it is of no economic value as a substitute. The argan. 
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wRicli appears to grow only in Morocco, furnishes an oil similar to oliTe oil and 
the wood of the tree is very hard and durable. 

The text is accomimnied with a map showins: the peoiwaphic distribution of 
karite, together with numerous illustrations of the flower parts, fruit, cross- 
sections of seeds, etc., of the different trees described. 

Teak wood, M. BtSGEX, C. C. Hosseus and W. BrssE ( Tropcnpflanzer, Bch 
hcfte, iS (1907), yn, J, pp. ftp*.. H, agms, ?, nmp /).— This is a series 

of three iiapers on teak wood, as follows: The properties and production of Java 
teak or Djati, by M. Biisgen, an account of the exploitation of teak wood in 
Siam, by O. C. Hossaens, and an account of teak reforestation in the African 
colonies, by W. Busse. 

Growing wattle bark. It, H. Miixward ihnUi/ Votmihir mul Tnulr Rpts, 
ir. iSM, JiWfi, No. Ji5.9i, pp, }-«>•—A brief ac*count is given of the wattle bark 
industi*y in South Africa, including methods of cultiire, i>reparation for market, 
yields, etc. 

Willow culture in Holland, EL lItssiLiN<. fW/s/«/ 7 . nt Mvdvil, Dir, LanfllK 
Drpt. LantJh, Xiir, ni HmuJel, W07, Vo. H, pp, 37-4)2, ftgk 7).—-An account of 
willow culture in Holland, in<*lnding geuenil data relative to the im]>ortance and 
extent of the industry, climate, soil, and tarieties, toaethev with a description 
of the extensive and intensive methods of griaving l-year and 3 and 4-year 
shoots, idantiug <»n sundj' bottoms, insect i»ests, and fungus diseases attacking 
willow wood and their remedies, raw products, and industries. 

Several api)endixes deal with an acconiiT of basket-making and the weaving 
schools in Austria by E. D. Van Dissel, numerous statistics and graphical dia¬ 
grams relative'to areas devoted to willow culture, yields, prices, etc., and a 
bibliography on the subject of willow culture. 

An effective screen for nurseries, E. J. Zavits (Forentrif Quart,, 5 (W07), 
yo, ir p. J6*7, pJ, t), — An illustrated description is given of a simple and cheap 
form of screen used for shade in evergreen seedling work in the government 
nurseries at the Ontario Agricultural College. This screen is made in a fence 
picket machine out of 4 ft. lath woven with <» strands of wire. As compared 
with the old method of nailing lath on frame these screens are much more eaisy 
to handle and are cmisidei-ably cheaper. 

The cuItivaUon. of Ficus elastica, i\ Bau) {iUilvutta, WUH, pp, 32, pin, J).— 
This pamphlet is compiled from various iieriodi<‘als and publications on rubber 
culture, with a ^ lew to asseiiil»liiig in compact form the present information on 
the plantaticm culture of Fir us flastica. Successhe chapters deal with natuml 
conditions, suitable lauds, and methods of propagation, planting, culture, and 
tapping. S^ome of the methctls of culture here recommended are said to be based 
upon the author’s iiersonal experience. 

Hevea guyaaensis in Surinam, W. A. Asbeck (iHupectw Lau^h, UV«t- 
Indle, Bui, 9, pp, 4-27),—X brief account of the exploitation of this species of 
rubber, including its botauj-, tabulated data on tapping exi)eriments with the 
“ V cut, herring-bone, and spiral methods, and the preparation of the nibber 
for market. 

A new [rubber-producing} forest species of Tonquin, P. Ebebkabdt (Bu7, 
£con, IndchCJiiner n. ner,, 10 it907), Vo. 65, pp, 576-585, figs, }).— ^A botanical 
description is given, together with notes on the habitat methods of exploitation, 
and production of latex and rubber of a rubber-producing tree occurring in the 
mountain region of Tonquin and locally known as Teo-Nong. An analysis of 
the latex gave 67.6 per cent rubber. It is believed that this species, under mod- 
em. methods of exploitation, may become of great importance. 

Becent observations on the rubber-producing tree of Tonquin (Teo-Nong), 
p, BSBB8HABM? and Blooh (Bui, Bean, Indo-C/Wne, n. aer., 10 (1907), No. d7. 
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pp, t98--803, figs. IS ).—A further botanical study, with illustrations of the floral 
organs, is given of the rubber-producing tree described by the author and noted 
abote. The tree is said to belong to the ulmaceoits family and to be a new 
si»ecies of the genera Streblua de Loureiro. 

Recent analyses made of the rubber of this tree show a rubber content of 
71.61 per cent. The results are alsti gi\eii of the analyseh made of the rubber 
from the creeper Bou&igonia tonJcintn^K hliuwing the content of rubber to be 
77.34 per cent. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

A contribation to the biology of wood-destroying fungi, Oasoline Hum> 
BOLD iXatunr. Zisvlir. Forst ii. Lundir., (S \IV0S). Ao. i, pp, 81-l.iO, pi. Jf, 
figti. 23).—X contribution is given to the life history of a nmnber of wood- 
destroying fungi, the studies including species oi Merulius. PoIyiK)rus, Ibedaiesi, 
('oniophora, Agaricus, Lenzites. and Schizophylinm. Pure <*ultures have been 
made of the various species, and their growth, <*haracteristica, fruiting bodies, 
reaction to substratum, etc., are describetl. 

Parasitism of IflCelampyrum pratense, L. Gviuilb iRrr, (Iat. But.. 20 (I90H), 
\o. 230. pp. 61-8 i, figs. 21). — X study has been made of 21. pratennc. which is a 
semiparasitii* plant that is quite S]»ee!al1zed in its parasitism. Its preference 
is for the r<»ots of forest trees, eai>e<*ially the beech, the roots of which are well 
furnished with mycorrhiza. 

The germination of the seed and method of attack were studied at Con¬ 
siderable length. The, author found that the parasitic state was quickly 
assumed, the haustoria appearing on the rootlets e^en before the reserve 
material in the seed had been used up or the cotyledons had fallen. The truly 
iionparasitic phase of the life of this plant is very short, although not entirely 
wanting. 

On the existence of Hyxomonas betse, J. Trzebinski (Ztsrhr. Pfianzenkrank.. 
77 (1567), yo. 6y pp. 321-SS4). —A critical review is given of the work and 
conclusions of Brzezinski, in which it is claimed that J/. Ocfcr Is the cause of 
a number of diseases of the sugar beet, among them a root rot of the seedlings, 
a diy rot of the leaves, and a hypertrophie«l condition of the roots. The author 
claims that his studies, made under carefully controlled conditions, have failed 
to substantiate the (conclusions of Itrzeziuski, and that the reputed new 
organism does not differ in any way from Pseudocommis ritis of Debray. 

A study of Aspergillus jdavus, D. Bbocq-Rousseu (Rev. Gdn. BoU. 20 (7568), 
No. SSI, pp. 102-110. pi. /).—In continuation of his studies on the alteration of 
cereals by various molds (E. R. E., 19, p. 47), the author reports finding 
A. fiavus very common on grains, especially on maize. A study was made of 
this fungus, and its character of growth in various media is described, as are 
also its morphological and biological characters. 

The author found thgt the fungus varied considerably in its coloration, that 
it had the power of digesting albuminoid materials, that it secreted amylase, 
and that it had pathogenic properties. The pathogenic properties of the fnugus 
are to be described In detail in a future publication. 

Distorted barley heads, D. von Hegyi {Zischr. Pflamenkrank., 17 ( 7567), No. 
8, pp. 3Si-SS7, figs. 2). —^Descriptions are given of distorted heads of barley in 
which the awns were twisted and matted together and the heads did not fails 
emerge from the leaf sheath. Two forms of'this disease are reaognized, one 
caused by Biphonophara cerealis, the other by Hclminthosporium granUneum. 

Dry rot of coin, T. J, Bitsriii. and J. T. Babbeit {IlUmis Bio. Ciro. 117, pp. 
8).—According to the authors, dry rot of com is lesponMble for losses which in 
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the aggregate are very large. The iiio<t 4-omiuuu form of dry rot disease is 
that caused by the fungus Diplodia maytlK 

Ears infected with this fungus shrivel, darken in e<»lor, and become light in 
weight. The kernels are also shriveled, very brittle, and loosely attached to 
the cob. The fungus iienetrates all ijoitions of the ear, producing many dark 
brown siH>res, which ser\e to propagate it. 

There are several other forms of dry rot which are more or less imiiortant, 
s«»me of which at lesist are due to si>ecies of Fusarium. 

In the ca^e of the Diphalia disease, and i»robably the others, the fungus i>er- 
I)etnates itM=*lf oter winter on old diseased ears and old stalks. It is recom- 
iiteuded that all diseased ears be collected and burned, and that where fields 
are infec*tetl to any cfuisiderable extent the stalks be deeply plowed under or 
ImnitMl. If the first suggestion is adopte<l and the second followed wherever 
necessity demands it, according to the authors, serious losses will be i»ractlcaUy 
prevented. 

3)iseases of the peach, E. Foex {Proff, Ayr, it ViU (iJd. VEst-Ventre), 
ilVOH), yfM, J, pp. ph 1; 6*, pp. /6'T-i7d).—Descriptions are given of 

some of the disesises to which the i)each and allied plants are subject, with sug¬ 
gestions f<»r their c<mtrol. Among those described are guxmnosis, peach leaf 
curl, a disease caused by Aittvrula hi^yerinckiU peach powdery mildew, and 
t»each rust. 

A sfpot disease of potatoes, X. H. FiWEixENaBEBEL (Arch. y^erlaM. Rot. Exact, 
it 2, scr., 13 (1,908>, Ao. 1-2, pp. 131-1 StS, pU, 81.—A disease of potatoes 
is described in which the tubers when cut exhibit brownish siwts arranged in 
a circle, corresiiondlug to the distribution of the fibrovascular bundles. About 
the discolored areas a layer of cork cells is formed. Later the tissues break 
down, and often cavities ate formed within the tubers. When the tubers are 
ftilly developed there is no further spread of the cork areas if the potatoes are 
kept in dry, well-aired places. 

No fungi were found associated with the diseased six>ts when subjected to 
microscopical examination, but on cultures 3 bacteria were obtained from the 
diseased tissues: JiaviltUis rntyathnituii^ B, rulgatutt^ and B, mc^entrriruH, In 
addition Bacterium punctatum was isolated from the cavities. These bacteria ' 
are common wnl organisms that apiiesir under certain conditions to be able to 
attack the tissues of the iiotato. Inoculations with them produced pronoimced 
cork formations, and in some inshmees there develoi)ed a dry form of rot, in 
others a wet rot. 

The diffei-ent manifestations exhibited by this disease have led to its being 
confused with other diseases, and the author claims that this accounts for its 
infrequent mention. He states that the c»ivities in the tubers are caused either 
liy Acrostalagmuis cinttabnrinuit or Bacterium punctatim. In the latter case it 
often results in a wet rot of the tubers. 

As precautionary measures for preventing this disease it is recommended 
that the soil should be well limed, that planting should not be done on infested 
soils, and that the tubers should not be cut before planting. In order to pre¬ 
vent the destruction of the tubers in the stor^ouse, they should be kept in cool, 
dry places and not in pits. 

A Fnsar^mzi disease of potatoes, O. Appel (K, Biol, Anst, Land, ft. For^ito. 
FlugU, pp, FI, K, Preu88, Terwalt, Landw, Donianen u, Forsten, 4 

(1908), No, 2, pp, 51-55, figs, 2).—A description is givm of a Fusarium disease 
of potatoes, the most striking characteristic of which is the rolling of the leaf¬ 
lets. These roll to toward their midribs and assume a yellowish color. Wh^ 
the attack is late In the season or not very severe but little loss in the crop 
will be found, but at other times the tubers are so reduced to size that the 
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yield is very materially diminished. Idseased tubers show discoloration when 
cut across, and all such should be reje<*ted in plantin^Ji. The disease is not 
a new one, but it has only lately become prominent. 

A leaf spot disease of sisal in German East Africa, K. Bbaijx ( Bf i\ Land u. 
ror^tic. DeiitiiCh-Ostafn7:a, J Xo, 5 , pp, iiJ-itfd, pL 1 ).—In IDOo a 

peculiar spotting of sisal leaves was reported, and in 1000 the author visited a 
number of plantations and found the spotting more or less common in all 
localities. 

The trouble seems to be due to high temi^erature and weather conditions, no 
plant or animal parasite being found to be associated with it. It api»€ars 
that under certain conditions the sun bums the tissues of the leaves, and that 
later sunken, discolored areas appear, due to the destruction of the underlying 
tissues. All leaves do not seem to be equally subject to the spotting, those 
standing most nearly vertical being less injured than the spreading ones. The 
author was able by artificial means to produce the slotting without any action 
of the sun. As would be expected from the nature of the cause, the underside of 
the leaves is less subject to injury jthan the upi)er- 

The smuts of sorghum, E. M. Fbeemak and H. J. C. Umbeboeb (U. iS. Dept 
Agr,, Bur, Plant IndUH, Circ, S, pp. 9 ),—A description is given of the sorghum 
smuts, 2 forms of which are recognized, the grain, or kernel, smut (Sphace^ 
lolhcca Horghi) and the head smut (B, rcUiana), 

The gi-ain, or kernel, smut is easily distinguished by the fact that only the 
individual kernels, or grains, are affected, while the head retains its usual 
form and nearly its usual appearance. 

The head smut is quite different in appearance. The whole head just as it 
emerges from the upper leaf is converted into a single large smut mass, covered 
by a whitish or grayish membrane, which soon hursts and sets the spores freew 
In this smut all trace of the individual grain is lost, and the smut mass 
resembles somewhat that of a smut mass on com. 

Of the 2 forms of smut, only the kernel smut is at present widely distributed, 
and experiments have shown that this can be readily controlled by treating the 
seed either with formaldehyde or hot water. Copper sulphate has also given 
satisfaetoiy results, but is not to be preferred to either of the other treatments. 

The head smut at present is known to occur iu abundance only in a restricted 
area in the Panhandle region of Texas, and the only recommendation that can 
be made at the present time is to keep it away from the fiirm and the com¬ 
munity. In order to do this, care must be exercised to obtain seed from regions 
where the head smut does not exist. 

So fkr as now known, milo maize has not been reported as subject to either 
disease, and it may prpbably be safely grown without treatment. 

The field treatment of tobacco root rot, L. J. Briggs (17. S. Dept Agt\^ Bur, 
Plant Induit, Circ, 7, pp. 8).—^During the past few years a root rot of tobacco, 
due to TJiiclavia ttasicola, has been reiK>rted from the tobacco districts of 
Kentucky, Connecticut, Ohio, and Wisconsin (B. S. R., 16, p. 886; 18, p, 1130). 
The root rot has been successfully checked in the seed bed by the use of foiv 
malin and through steam sterilization, but neither of these means is practicable 
for its control under field conditiona The author carried on some prelimi¬ 
nary experiments with fertilizers which seemed to Indicate that tobacco is 
mnch more severely injured by the fungus in the fields where the soil has 
be^ made alkaline by the long-continued use of large amounts of lime, ashes, 
and fertilizers containing carbonate of potash. 

By field and greenhouse experiments it was found that the alkaline condi¬ 
tion of the soil favored the development of the root rot, and as a remedy it 
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is suggested that no lime be useil on diseased fields, but that potash be applied 
in the f<»rm of sulphate of potash or double manure salts. Phosphoric acid in 
the form of aoid phosphate or dissoh ed bc.ne may be used to correct the alka¬ 
linity of the soil. Where other land is available for tobacco, diseased fields 
should be rdtated with some other crop- 

investigations on the susceptibility of various varieties of wheat to smut, 
(K Kibchxeb Lanfhr, Ztg.^ {1908), yo . 5, pp. 161-170), —^The 

results are given of an investigathm on a large number of varieties of spring 
and winter wheats to determine their susceptibility to smut {TUletia Mtioi), 

In coiinectiim with this in\estigation the cause df the resistance was studied, 
particular attention being paid to the claim that in different varieties a relation 
exists between their snseei^tJbility and their germinative energy. The author 
failed tt> find that a low germinative energy was in any way associated with 
a strong inclination toward infection by smut, and a high germinative energy 
was not an unfailing character for the determination of the resistance against 
this disese. 

Wheat nematodes (Schiceis, 8amen Untersuch, u, Versuchsamt, Zurich, 
Flitghh, ippr, yu, 1, pp, 2, pgs. 21.—An account is given of a nematode disease 
of wheat <*anse<l by Tyhnvhus tritici. The presence of the nematode is indi¬ 
cated by ii distorted growth of the wheat and the appearance in the heads 
of swollen and distorted grains. 

Where uemahKles are believed to be present, it is recommended that the 
seed wheat should all be submerged in water and the distorted grains rising 
to the lop skimmed off. Where imly a slight occurrence of nematodes is noticed 
the infa'ted plants should be pulled out of the field in the early spring. 

So far as known this species of nematode occurs only on wheat, no other 
plant being subject to its attack. 

A contribution to the knowledge of cutting bed fungi, W. Buhland (Arh, 
K, Bioh Anat, Land u. Forstic,, 6 (1908), No, 1, pp, 17-76, fig%. 3),—A descrip¬ 
tion is given of Moniliopsh adcrholdii n. sp. found on cuttings of asparagus, 
begonia, Tradescantla. etc., in the cutting beds. 

A disease of globe artichokes, L. Tbabut (Bui, Agr, Algeria et Tunisie, H 
U908), yo, 2, pp, ftg, 1),—A description is given of a disease of globe 

artichokes which is due to a si>ecies of Ramularia. 

The infected iflants have their Inner scales darkened and often more or less 
rotted. The parasite has not been found in the decayed tissues, but cultures 
have shown the presence of 2 species of bacteria. It is probable that they are 
associated with the rotting and follow the injury by the fungus. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture or some similar fungicide, if done suffi¬ 
ciently early iu the season, it Is believed would prove eflicient in holding this 
disease in check. The spraying, however, should be discontinued in time to 
allow the fungicide to be washed from the heads. 

A disease of lettuce due to Idarsonia panattoniana, O. Afpbx. and F. Laibach 
(Arh. K, Bmh AntiL Land, u, Forntw,, 6 (1908), yo, U pp. 28-87, pi, 1),—A 
description is given of a serious disease of lettuce that made its appearance iu 
the spring of lOOT and caused great loss to the crop in certain parts of Germany. 

The cause of the disease was found to be the fungus JI. panattoniana, a 
description of which is given. By means of culture experiments the fungus 
was isolated and the disease was reproduced by inoculations. 

For the control of the disease the author recommends the destruction of all 
diseased plants, care of the seed beds, spraying the plants in the seed bed, and 
the rotation of crops, so that lettuce should not follow where a diseased crop of 
the same plant has been previously grown. 
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[Apple diseases in Kentucky], II. Garman iKentuckjf 8ta, Buh 133^ pp, 
62-69, pis. Vf). —^Xotes are given on the occurrence and characteristics of apple 
tMig blight, bitter rot, blotch, brown rot, scab, leaf siiot, leaf rust, crown gall, 
and hairy root, with suggestions for their control where definite means are 
known. 

A disease of olives due to Cylindrospozium olivse n. sp., L. Petri (Ann. 
Mlfcoh, 5 {1901 ), A'o. }, pp. 320-323, figs. 5; ah'<. hi Bot. Centhh, 101 {1906), A’o. 
10, p. 2}8).—According to the author, for the iiast 2 years there has been preva¬ 
lent in Tuscany a disesifee of the olive fruit which resembled in some ways a 
disease in Portugal caused by GlceosporUun olivaium and in other ways a dis¬ 
ease in Dalmatia due to the fungus JIacropJioma dalmatwa. A study of the 
fungus, however, showed that it was distinct from either of these and apparently 
an undescribed species, to which the author has gi\eu the name Citlhtdrofipor- 
him o1iv€c n. sp, A technical desadption is given of the fungus and its effect 
upon the host. 

Yellows and some other important diseases of the peach, J. L. Phillips ( Ta, 
(rop Pest Com. Circ. }, «. scr., pp. 12, ftg^. 9). —^The author gives an account of 
thf distribution of peach yellows and some other peach diseases in Tii*ginia, 
describing their symptoms and methods for control. For peach yellows, peach 
rosette, and little peach the means for control consist of digging up and de- 
htroying the aftected trees. lu addition an account is given of peach lesif curl, 
due to ExoancuH deformans, for the prevention of which thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture is advised. 

Cacao pests of Trinidad, O. W. Barrett (Proc. Igr. fioc. Trinidad and Tohago, 
7 (1907), pt. 10, pp. —^This is a reiK>rt to the agricultural society of 

the author’s ob>erAatious regarding the fungus and insect pests of cacao, with 
some notes upon miscellaneous crops. 

The principal destruction of cacao appears to be due to the fungus lasio- 
diplodia, although a species of Fusarium, Phytophthora omnivora, ami other 
fungi were noted as rather common upon the fruits. A number of insect pests 
are reported, the most destructive of which is the black and white beetle 
(Stcirasfoma depressum), the larval stage of which burrows in the trunks and 
larger branches. 

For preventing the fungus diseases, the author recommends the pruning out 
of all diseased material, which should be burned or deeply burled, and treat¬ 
ing the areas cut with some antiseptic. lu addition he recommends better 
attention to cultivation, ^ade, wind-breaks, pruning, etc. 

Cranbeny diseases in Wisconsin, C. L. F^hear (IProc.] IVIk. Cranberry 
Growers'' Assoc., 21 (1908), pp. 17-21). —^Acconling to the author, the scald, 
rot, ami anthracnose, the 3 most injurious fungus diseases of the cranberry in 
the East, while present in Wiaeonsin, are not causing very serious loss. Those 
diseases which are known to be most destructive in the Wisconsin cranhwiy 
meadows are Fk!leTotlnia disease, blofs^)m bli^t or blast, and a disease that is 
called by some growers false blossom. 

The S^clerotiuia disease is characterized by the attack of the fnngus on the 
young shoots just as the plants are beginning to blossom. The tips wither and 
the fungus produces a soft, white, mold-like growth on the stem and leaves. 
It later attacks the fruit until it is nearly mature without any external evi¬ 
dence of the presence of the fungus. At picking time the diseased berries i^ow 
a grayish, more or less wrinkled condition of the skin, and the whole berry 
becomes gmy and shriveled. So far as known, it is in these affected berries 
that the disease is carried over the winter, and all such fruit should be burned 
or deeply buried. 
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The blossom blifrht or blast attacks the young fruit about the time the blos¬ 
soms fall. The primaiy cause of the disease is believed to be either a general 
lack of \ igor of the ^ ines or an exhausting of the fruiting power of the plants 
by excessive stimulation and growth. This disease may be held in check by 
the sanding of the bogs, a i>ractice commonly followed in the East, or by cut¬ 
ting and thinning the vines by the use of the knife rake. It is believed that 
better attention to the water supply would also reduce the loss due to this 
cause. 

The false blossom is probably due to a disturbance of the physiological func¬ 
tions of the plant, brought about by abnormal conditions of growth and an 
excessive amount of nitrogenous plant food. It is characterized by the produc¬ 
tion of abnormal flowers, the sepals, petals, and stamens of which are fre¬ 
quently changed into leaves or leaf-like bodies. The reduction of the water 
supply, accomijauied by pruning of the vines and liberal sanding of the marshes, 
it is believed will prevent loss from this cause. 

Some diseases of strawberries, F. Laibach (Arh. K. Biol. Anst Land u. 
Foratic., 6 i Xo. I, pp. fign. 3 ).—The author describes diseases of 

the strawberry caused by Marsonla potcntillce, Leptothyrium macrothecium, 
and Zylhia fragariw n. sp. 

A pine disease (Bd. Agr. and Fisheries ILondonL Leaflet 199, pp, 3, fig. 1 ).— 
A disease of pine trees is described which is due to the fungus Diplodia pinea. 
The disease is c<mfiued to terminal shoots and is recognized by the yellowing 
and subsequent shedding of the leaves, followed by the death of the shoots, 
which die back for a distance of 6 to 10 in. The dead shoots are i)ersistent, 
and commencing with the year following infection furnish a crop of spores each 
season which infect other shoots. Experiments conducted at Kew show that 
within 2 months after infection the leaves become yellow and begin to twist 
Themselves, due to desiccation, and that at the expiration of 4 months all the 
leaves have fallen and the riioot is dead. 

Inoculation experiments were carried on in which spores were placed on 
3-year-old plants of white pine, Scotch pine^ spruce, silver fir, and larch. In 
every instance where the surface of the young shoots was unbroken the siwres 
failed to infect the plant, but where the spores were placed on a drop of 
moisture that extended from a minute puncture in the bark, they set up an 
infection which resulted in a dense growth of mycelium, followed by yellowing 
and falling of the leaves. Successful inoculations were made in the case of the 
2 species of pine, but no infection occurred on spruce^ fir, or larch. 

It is believed that the fungus infects the plants through the action of iuswts, 
and this iK>int is to l>e investigated further. 

In the case of nursery stock and young trees the removal of all dead shooth 
would tend to check the spread of the disease to a considerable extent. 

A disease of pine twigs, L. Petri (Ann. llyeohj 5 (1907), Xo, pp. 
pL 1; ahs. i>i BoU CenthL, 107 (1908), Xo. 10^ p. 243).“-The author describes a 
disease of young pine trees, in which the terminal branches are destroyed. The 
cause of the disease is said to be Cytosporella damnosa n. sp. and it resembles 
in some respects a disease of firs due to Cyto^ra and one of hemlock caused 
by Fusicociium dhietinum. 

The fungus has been cultivated and inoculation experiments performed, in 
which it was found that the spores readily infected the young twigs where they 
had become injured by any mechanical means. Where there was no previous 
injury there seemed to be no infection. 

Witches’ brooms of Finns sylvestris, K. MUlleb (Xatimo. ’Wchnschr., 2S 
11908), No. 9. pp. lBi~l$0, flgs. S).—A description is given of a number of 
Striking forms of witches’ brooms that have been observed occurring on P. syl- 
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I'e^trh, The cause of these malformations appears to be nuknown, but thus far 
no fungus hyphae have been recognized in any of the tissues. 

lizngusme as a smut preventive, D. McAlpixe iJour. Dept, Sgr. Victoria, 
6 iPiffb), Ao. f, pp. So, 36), —An account is gi\en of a comi>arative trial of Fun- 
giisine, a commercial product that is claimed to be more efficient than either 
ct>pper sulphate or formalin for the prevention of smut of cereals. 

TThen tested it was found that copi>er sulphate was KH) times more effective 
than Fnngusine in the pre^ ention of stinking smut, and that formalin when used 
at less than half the strength usually recommended was JIO times more effective. 

An analysis of the material is given, from which it a]»pears that it consists 
principally of burnt lime, white arsenic, and crude carbolic acid, 

ECONOJinC ZOOLOGY—EISTTOMOIOGT. 

B^ort of the ornithologist, II. A. Sueface (Penn, Dept, Agr, Bui, Jloi, pp, 
oo-JP).—^Unfavorable conditions are said to have caused the death of large num¬ 
bers of bluebirds which had migrated north rather prematurely. Brief mention 
is made of the food of a number of the birds of Pennsylvania, including hawks, 
owls, woodi>eckers, grouse, crow, bluejay, chickadee, etc. 

The lizards of Pennsylvania, H. A. Subface (ZooL Bui, Penn, Dept, Agr,, 
5 \1907), yo, 8, pp, 23d-26i, pis, Jf, figs, 3), —An analytical key is presented for 
the deteimination of the species of lizards found in Pennsylvania. Brief notes 
are given on the habits of these lizards with particular reference to their food 
and economic relations. 

Synopsis of studies in metazoan parasitology in McMane’s laboratory of 
pathology. University of Pennsylvania, A. J. Smith (UnU\ Penn, Med, BuL, 
20 (1908), Xo, 12, pp, 262-282, pis, 10), —Statistical data are given regarding 
the occurrence of trematodes, cestodes, nenmtodes, and other parasites in vari¬ 
ous animals. The anatomy of some of the parasitic worms was carefully 
studied and is described in connection with illustrations. 

The role of arthropods in pathology, G. Mabotel (Ann, Boc, Agr, 8cL et 
Indus, Lyon, 1906, pp, 279-302, figs, 12), —^The author discusses the agency of 
mosquitoes, biting flies, and ticks in the transmission of protozoan diseases to 
animals and man. 

International catalogue of scientiflc literature. L—General Biology (Inters 
nat. Cat, BcL Lit,, 5 (1907), pp. VIII -i- IJ^l ),—An author and subject cata¬ 
logue is given of literature in the field of general biology published mainly in 
1905, but also to some extent during the years 1901-1004. 

Beport of the entomologist, D. L. Yah Dine (Bawaii 8ta, Rpt, 1907, pp, 2S- 
61, pis, 2, figs, 3), —record is given of the routine work of the entomologist in 
the investigation of injurious insects during the year under rei>ort. There is a 
relatively large amount of insect injury in Hawaii due to the facts that cultural 
methods of control are little practiced, that sugar cane is the chief crop and 
offers a large and continuous food supply for insects, that there are no climatic 
changes to prevent the development of insects, that diversified farming and crop 
rotation are little practiced, and that many injurious species have been intro¬ 
duced without their natural parasites. 

The sweet potato weevil was found on the island of Maui in 1907 and has 
caused considerable injury- The destruction of the infested crop is recom¬ 
mended for controlling this pest Attention is also called to the unusually seri¬ 
ous outbreaks of the melon fly and fieaa The life history and habits of the 
mcdon fly are described together with recomm^dations for the control of this 
pest. In cases of bad infestations of fleas it has sometimes become necessary 
to mow the lawn cdose^ bum the refuse, clean out and destroy refuse flrom under 
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infested houses, treat dogs regularly for fleas, and apply insecticides such as 
buhach, hot soap suds in dwelling houses, etc. 

The introduction of top minnow for the control of mosquitoes was success¬ 
fully accomplished and these fish seem to be sening as an efficient aid in the 
control of mosquitoes. Apicultural work of the station included a study of 
Hawaiian honeys and the problem of largely increasing the production of wax. 
The latter under farorable circumstances is a much more profitable crop than 
honey. Foul brood has not yet been introduced into Hawaii. Recommendations 
were made in regard to the encouragement of silk culture by allowing the labor¬ 
ing population on plantations to hare small areas for mulberries and sericul- 
tural work. 

Additions made to the list of injurious insects thus far reported from Hawaii 
are presented as are also the accessions of books and periodicals relating to 
Hawsiiiau entomology. 

Report of the entomologist, H. Tbyon (Ana. Rpt Dept Agr, and Stock 
[Queensland], 1906-7, pp. 78-81), —^During the year observations were made on 
the Insect pests of sugar cane, com, cotton, alfalfa, citras and other fruits, and 
garden vegetables. A brief report is also made on cattle ticks and on the 
movement for the protecthm of native birds. 

Report of government entomologist, 1906, H. C. Pbatt (Agr, But Straits 
and Fid, Malay i^tates, 6 il907), Xo, 9, pp. 30S-308), —Notes are given on the 
habits and life history of Xonagria inferens and Leptocorisa acuta which 
caused injurj' to rice and also on some imidentified insects which seriously 
defoliated cocoaniit trees. 

Indian insect pests, H. M, Lepeoy (Calcutta: Chvt, 1906, pp, figs. 

The present volume on the insects of India is written not so much as 
a treatise for the scientific entomologist as for the farmer. The chief insect 
pests with which the Indian farmer has to contend Jtre described and notes are 
given on their life historj- and habits. Most of these pests are illustrated. The 
volume contains a general account of insect anatomy and their habits, insecti¬ 
cides. and special sections on the more important insect pests of cotton, rice, 
wheat, sugar cane, com, leguminous crops, miscellaneous garden crops, and 
fruits, and the insects affecting cattle. In an appendix to the volume informa¬ 
tion is fumishe<l regarding the cost, preparation, and application of insecticides. 

The life history of the cazpenter ant, J. L. Pbiceb (Biot But Mar, Biot 
Lab, 'Woods Moll, H (1908), Xo, S, pp, 177-317, figs, (?).—The author made a 
study of two varieties of Camponotus herculancm. Particular attention was 
given to the life historj' of the colony, polymorphism observed in individuals, 
division of labor, the food, relations to light and color, and the instincts of the 
insect. It is suggested that some of the injuries to wood which have been 
attributed to this ant are not due primarily to the ant, but rather to other 
insects which first produced the burrows in the wood in which the ants subse¬ 
quently came to live. 

An automatic trap for night-flying moths, J. Peiedbich (Oentbt Qesam, 
Forstw,, 34 ilOOS), Xo, 1, pp, 1-i, figs, 3),—^lu connection with illustrations an 
apparatus is described for the capture of night-flying moths. The apparatus 
consists essentially of a revolving drum moved by clockwork and illuminated 
by means of a lamp on the inside. The moths attracted by the light rest upon 
the drum and are brushed off into a receptacle during the revolution of the 
drum. The author reports that tests thus far made with this machine indicate 
that it is very effective. 

The control of snout beetles on beets, B. Wahl and K, Pbjlp (Wiener 
Landw, Ztg,, SS (1908), Xo, 1, pp, 3, 4^ fiffs, 2).—A brief account is presented 
of the life history and habits of Cleonus punctiventris and 0, svleirostfis. In 
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t>ombating these pests good results are reijorted from the use of a solution con¬ 
taining arsenic, blue vitriol, and lime, and from the application of a 2 per cent 
solution of barium chlorid. A proprietary remedy containing arsenic was also 
found to be efficient. 

The harlequin cabbage bug, F. H. CniTTiatDEN (T. iR. Dept, Bin\ Ent 
arc. 103, pp. 10, fig. J).—-The life history and habits of this insect were care¬ 
fully studied for the purpose of i)resenting an economic a<*count of the subject 
and as a basis for suggesting means of control. The Inirlequin cabbage bug 
is quite free from the attack of natural enemies, but an egg iteirasite {Trhsolcus 
murganiicc) is quite effective. Among artificial methods of c<mtrol the author 
suggests clean cultural methods, the use of trap crops and hand methods. 
Kerosense emulsion and other chemical methods have not proved satisfactory. 

The insect enemies of the boll weevil, W. D. HuNTiat, W. Nnwrii, and W. D. 
PiEBCE {Crop Pest Com. La. arc. 20, pp.figs. 3 ).—^Attention is called to the 
importance of natural enemies in the control of the c*otton b(»ll weevil. Par¬ 
ticular mention is made of Solenopsis geminata and parasitic insects. 

The anatomy and development of galls of Isosoma on Agropyron repens 
and A. junceum, W. and X Van Ldltjwen-Rjcynvaan (MarctUia, U {1907), Vo. 
5-}, pp. 06-101, ph 1, figs. Particular attention is given to the life history 
and formation of galls of Isosoma graminicola. Notes are also gi\en on I. agro^ 
pyri, I. hyalipenne, and other unidentified si^ecies of the genus which form galls 
on grasses. 

Papers on Coccidse or scale Insects. The National collection of Gocddee, 
C. Marlatt (TJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. Bvt 10, tccli, scr., pt. J, pp. 10 ).— 
hluch interest has been taken in accumulating a thorough and representative 
collection of CoccidsB ever since the establishment of a Federal entomological 
service. Brief notes are given on the contributions made to this collection by 
various workers in this and other countries. At present the collection includes 
1,072 species of Goccid^. A programme has been worked out for the systematic 
description of scale insects and a number of convenient devices have been 
prepared for use in the preservation and study of these Insects. 

Aspidiotus ostreasformi^ B. S. MacDougall {Jour. Bd. Agr. [London^ H 
(1908), No. 10, pp. W4-did)^The insect is described in its various stages and 
notes are given on its life history. It is recommended that all infested trees 
before being planted should be fumigated with hydrocyanic-acid gas and that 
infestations which may occur later should be treated with resin wa^. 

San Josd scale in Oklahoma, X F. Nicholson (Oklahoma 8ta. Bui. 79, pp. 
67-88, figs. f2).—This pest has been found by the author at 0 localities in the 
State but is largely confined to city fruit trees. Notes are given as to its life 
history, natural enemies and other means of control, together with extracts 
from the State law relative to nursery inspection, and an account of spraying 
exiteriments at Mulhall to determine the efficiency of the lime-sulphur wash in 
Oklahoma and to compare it with that of whitewash. 

The whitewash proved to have no value as a scab destroyer. Bxcellent 
results were secured from the lime-sulphur wash. For summer treatment 
spraying with whale oil soap solution is recommended. 

Apple orchard pests in Kentucky, H. Gasman (Kentv^chy Bta. Buk 1S8, pp. 
li-68, pis. 13)—Detailed descriptive and economic notes are given on a variety 
of apple insects In Kentucky including apple-leaf miner, apple-leaf skeletonisser, 
apple-leaf crumpler, codling moth, apide-leaf roller, cankerworm, tmi cater¬ 
pillar, fall webwonn, tussock moth, hagworm, woolly aphis, San Jos6 scale, 
apple-leaf hopper, periodical cicada, etc. 

The codUngp moth in 1907, A. L. Melandeb and R. E. Tbumble (Washington 
Bta. Btfl. 86, pp. 3-17, figs. 5). —^Experim^ts carried on in 1907 at Walla Walla 
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and Wenatchee are reported in continuation of previous work fR S. It., 19, p. 
555K 

A dust spray of Paris saefn and lime 1:20 proved inferior to arsenate of lead 
and is believed to be unreliable in an excessively wormy orchard. In some 
cases from 20 to 40 per cent of wormy apples were found after its use, and on 
other trees completely free from worms there was a large proportion of badly 
distorted apples, the amount of distortion being directly proportional to the 
amount of dust applied, and no distortion l)eing apparent on adjacent liquid 
sprayed trees. 

Spraying with arsenate of lead with gasoline power sprayers at ISO to 200 lbs. 
pressure and with extension rods fitted with Bordeaux nozzles set at an angle 
of about 45® gave in seriously infested orchards 00 per cent of clean fruit. 
A test of different brands of arsenate of lead confirmed earlier conclusions that 
" success dei)ends not so much on a correct formula, nor, with the exception of 
the first spmying. on the exact timing of the sprayings, but altogether on the 
manner in which the spraying is done.” 

Thorough spraying with arsenate of lead 1:50 at high pressure, begun when 
about S5 per cent of the petals have fallen, with a coarse spray with bent nozzle, 
followed by a second spraying in one week, is recommended. 

Spraying for the codling moth, A. R Melandsr (Wa^hinffton 8ta, Popular 
BuL ", pj). 7, fig. 1). —^Popular directions based on the above and earlier publica¬ 
tions of the station are given with si)ecia] reference to si)raying materials and 
spraying outfits, and the time, manner, and rationale of spraying. 

Annihilating the codling moth, A. L. Melander (Ent. Xews, 19 (1908), No. 
1, pjK //-/Jl.—A brief historical outline is given of the improvements which 
have been made in the methods for combating the codling moth. In the recent 
tests at the Washington Station, 98 i^er cent of the codling moths have been 
destroyed by spraying alone. The author believes that the best method of 
operation is to spray only 6nce for the early brood. Arsenate of lead is the 
best insecticide and should be applied abundantly in a coarse spray with a 
lK)wer sprayer. 

Spraying for codling worm, H. A. Oossard (Ohio 8fa, Bui. 191, pp. 103-123, 
pi. 1, figs. 23) experiments reijorted were conducted chiefly to determine 
whether the drenching si»rays advocated for the Western States could be profit¬ 
ably used in the eastern sections. The economic value of soap and other 
materials added to the spray as “ stickers,” the number and time of applica¬ 
tions, and the selection of arsenieals were also studied. An orchard of about 
325 trees near Amherst was used, the trees averaging 20 ft. or more in height. 

When arsenate of lead was compared with Paris green for a first application 
the proiK)rtions of sound fruit were respectively 96.39 and 96.72 per cent, but 
the results are not deemed conclnsive. Substituting 1 qt. sodium arsenite 
solution for 14 lbs. arsenate of lead in the solution gave as good results and 
considerably reduced the cost. No marked advantage was obtained from the 
use of soap, and it is not believed that the addition of soap or other stickers 
to lead arsenate solution is profitable for apples. 

Slightly more sound apples were obtained by the use of straight spraying 
rods than by crooked rods, but the latter are considered to promote economy of 
materials and to be a mechanical convenience. Practically no difference in 
results was noted ftom the use of coarse and fine nozzles, but as the former 
required about 50 per cent more materials their use is not recommended. 

The average of picked sound fruit at harvest on all sprayed trees of which 
records were kept was over 93 per cent, while the same average for the nn- 
sprayed trees was less than 5S per cent. “ The net profit from spraying an 
average sized tree from 12 to 20 years old throughout one season at a total 
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of from 30 to 50 cts. is from $3 to $7 or more, when apples are worth $1 
per 511*^61/’ 

Eighth report of the Woburn Experimental Emit Earm, Ditee of Bedford 
and S. V. Pickering (TTofeMrii Fruit Farm RpL^ 8 U908), pp. IV+129 

— TL/I.—^This report is occupied with a study of insecticides and fungicides 
and the results of their application in the eradication of a *few insect and 
fungus i>ests. 

After a thorough study of Bordeaux mixture the conclusion is reached that 
the chief aim in making this mixture should be to reduce the lime to the lowest 
1 oshihle i»ropoi*tions consistent with the precipitation of all of the copper. In 
accordance with this principle recommendations are made regarding the prep¬ 
aration of Bordeaux mixture. For preparing 100 gal. of the mixture, it is 
recommended that G lbs., 0} oz. of copper sulphate be dissolved in 2 or 3 gal. 
of water. A quantity of lime not less than 2 or 3 lbs. is to be slaked in 120 
gal. of soft water, after which the lime and water are to be stirred 2 or 3 times 
and allowed to settle until the solution becomes quite clear. Then 86 gal. of 
clear liniewater are to be taken for mixture with the copper-sulphate solution 
and the whole mixture is brought up to the required 100 gaL by the addition 
of a sufficient quantity of water. The mixture thus prepared contains 1 oz. of 
copper sulphate in each 134 oz. 

In the use of arsenate of lead it was found that a certain amount of sciVieh- 
ing of the leaves occurred in some varieties of apples, however carefully the 
insecticide was applied. The efficiency of this insecticide, however, is very 
satisfactory. Calcium arsenate was used as a substitute for lead arsenate and 
gave results almost equal in efficiency and at smaller expense. 

In the preparation of emulsions coMiderable objections have been made to 
the use of soaps. In most cases even where soft soaps are used the addition 
of caustic soda changes soft soap into a hard soap which is only sparingly 
soluble and is consequently thrown out of solution as a flocculent solid. It 
Itecame desirable, therefore, to select an emulsif^ng agent which would not 
1)6 affected by caustic soda. For this purpose the basic sulphates of iron and 
copper are i)erhaps the liest reagents to be us^ Excellent results were 
obtaine«l from such emulsions. For a caustic winter wash of this sort the 
authors recommend a formula calling for } lb. iron sulphate, i lb. lime, 2 lbs. 
ciiustic soda, 5 pts. kerosene, and water to make 10 gal. 

In controlling the oyster-shell bark-louse, it was found possible to destroy 
the eggs by the use of a 2.5 per cent solution of caustic soda. Moss and lichens 
were readily removed from trees by a 2 per cent solution of the same substance. 
Brief notes are also given on experiments with apple psylla, caterpillars, aphis, 
and loaf spot. It is maintained that all insecticides and fungicides exercise 
s«>me harmful effect upon the tree and for this reason it is believed that two or 
three thorough applications are better and less liable to cause harm than 
repeated applications of less strength. 

Spraying apple trees, H. Gabman (Kentucky 8ta, Buh 133, pp. S~1S). —An 
experiment was conducted for the purpose of comparing the value of Paris 
green and arsenate of lead and the effectiveness of {^raying when trees are in 
full bloom and after the petals have fallen. The experiment was made on 
an orchard of about 25 acres and involved the use of various combinations of 
arsenate of letid, Paris green, lime and Bordeaux mixture. 

The average injury from codling moth on trees sprayed with arsenate of lead 
was one-fourth as great as on trees treated with Paris green and lime, and the 
Injury to trees sprayed with arsenate of lead when in full bloom was nearly 
four times as great as that to trees sprayed after the petals bad fallen. With 
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Paris green and lime tlie injuiy was 17.5 per cent when si}rayed in full bloom 
and 10.17 per cent when sprayed after the petals had fallen. 

The results obtained in spraying with Bordeaux mixture for the control of 
codling moth, bitter rot and apple scab were somewhat disappointing. Xo con- 
clusi\e evidence was obtained of serious injury to apples from the use of 
Bordeaux mixture. It is suggested that the apparent injury to Ben Davis 
apiiles may be due to spring frosts. 

Insecticides and fungicides for use in the apple orchard, H. Gasman { Ken - 
tuflcif i<ta, Buh 133, pp. dP-7i).—Formulas are given for the preparation of 
arsenate of lead, Paris green, kerosene emulsion, miscible oils, Bordeaux mixture, 
Bordeaux dust, and lime-sulphur>salt wash. 

Principles underlying the preparation of insecticides, Mansxes (Bu7. JSoc* 
Agr. France, J^O (1908), Jaru 15, pp\ 86-93).—The success to be obtained in 
spraying \arious insecticides upon plants depends in part upon the physical 
properties of the insecticide solution. The author presents in a tabular form data 
regarding the number of drops in 5 cc. of various liquids. Data are also given 
on the solubility of various substances as insecticides. Gratifying results were 
obtained from the use of two soap mixtures containing 30 gnu of eoap and oO 
gm. of oil of tar or 10 gni. of formaldehyde per 10 liters of water. 

The cranbeny insects of Wisconsin, C. B. Habdenbebg {Whvonun Bta. BuL 
150. pp. 3-23, pin. 2). —^T^-ife histories are presented of blackhead cranberry 
worm, yellowhead cranberry worm, cranberry tip worm, false yellowhead vine 
worm, oblique bande<l roller, Archips georgianaf, yellow cranberry looper, 
Plipnofttcgania pustnlaria, Diastictis aulfuraria, D. ineeptafa, cranberry fruit 
worm, and cranberry weevil. 

Treatment of grape roots for phylloxera, H. Faes (Citron. Agr. Taud, 20 
(1907), Nos. 20, pp. 31, pp. 483-485; 22, pp. 490-510; 23, pp. 533- 

540).—Ajo. elaborate review is given of the methods employed in various coun¬ 
tries in combating phylloxera. A large variety of remedies was tried by the 
author in controlling this pest, including lysol, lysoform, and various mixtures 
of soap and sulphocarbonate of potash. The best results were obtained by a 
mixture containing 1 per cent soap and 3 per cent of sulphocarbonate of jpota^ 
the roots being immersed in the mixture for 12 hours. A 2 per cent solution 
of lysol is also found to be very effective. 

A revision of the Ixodoidea, or ticks, of the TJxiited States, N. Banes (17. B. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. Bui. 15, tech, ser., pp. 61, pis. 10). —^The great economic 
importance of ticks as pests of live stock and as carriers of infectious diseases 
has created a demand for a systematic account of ticks by means of which a 
species may be easily identified. This task has been accomplished by the 
author. A description is given of each species known to occur in the United 
State.s and references are made to the economic importance, distribution, and 
hosts of each species. Analytical tables are given for the identification of 
genera and species and a bibliography of the subject is appended to the bulletin. 

The infLuence of frost on tick life, F- A. Vebnet (Natal Agr. Jour, and Min. 
Bee., 10 (1907), No. 12, pp. 155(?-1552).—Advantage was taken of residence in 
a locality subject to changes of temperature for studying the influence of tem¬ 
perature upon the life and fertility of ticks. It appears that as a rule ticks 
are killed by a succession of heavy frosts but not by single frosts of even great 
severity. Frosts of less than 10® appear to have little effect upon the life of 
ticks. The high bench lands of Natal appear to he naturally free from East 
coast fever and the disease gradually dies out after it has been introduced. 
The reason for this natural immunity to the disease is apparently to be sou^t 
in the destruction of the ticks by frost. 
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Influence of higli temperatures ou the of the silkworm, E. Quajat 
{Influenza delle alte Ttmpoaturc sul Heme BachL Turin, 1D07, pp, }8).—^In 
a series of obserrations under carefully controlled conditions it was shown that 
the indigenous race of silkworms was capable of enduring a temperature of 
42® C. for from 6 to 13 hours. The eggs of the Japanese race are somewhat 
injured by subjection to a very high temperature but may, however, endure a 
temperature of 50® C. for 30 minutes, 

FOODS—HiniOLir HlITEITIOlSr. 

Some of the present-day problems of biological chemistry, R. Chitten¬ 
den (Science, n. ser., 27 UOOSt, A'o. 6So, pp. —^The structure of 

proteids, enzyms and their relation to biological problems, and other important 
biological questions are discussed in this i>ai)er presented before the Biological 
Section of the American Chemical Society at Chicago, January, 1908. 

The occurrence of nitrates in vegetable foods, in cured meats and elsewhere, 
W- D. Richabdson (Jour, Amer, Chun. Hoc., 29 (1907), Xo. 12, pp. 11J7-1767 ).— 
The results are reported of the examination of a large number of samples of 
animal and -vegetable foods. 

** Nitrates are of general occurrence in plants in all stages of growth, and 
Itariicularly in the early stages. In the mature parts of .plants, sudbt as ripe 
seeds and fruits, only small quantities of nitrates are found. In some cases 
notable quantities of nitrates remain in the mature i)lant—instance ripe beets 
and turnips. The amounts of nitrates found in vegetables are of the same order 
but rather more in many instances than those found in cured meats/’ 

In the author’s opinion, a diet wholly or largely of fresh v^etables would 
> supply more nitrates than would a mixed diet consisting in part of cured meats. 

Ou certain imported meat foods of questionable wholesomeness, G. S, 
Buchanan (Local Covt. Bd. [C?f. Brit.] Med. Dept., RpU. ln%p. Foods, 1908, 
Ko. 3, pp. 17). —^The materials discussed in this report are imported boneless 
scrap meat, imported pork, and tripe, tongues, and kidneys heavily dosed with 
preservatives. Methods for r^ulating the importation and trade in such goods 
are suggested. 

The amount of presen’atives found in tripe, tongues, and kidneys was very 
high and, as the author points out, only a portion is removed in preparation for 
the table. 

On inquiries with regard to the wholesomeness of tripe of home and foiv 
sign oiigin, A. W. J. MacFadden (Local Govt. Bd. [Gt Brit], Med. DepU 
Rpts. Jnsp. Foods. 1908, Xo. PP* 12)—A discussion of data noted above from 
another source. 

Heat clubs, D, H. Doane (Breeders Qaz., o3 (1908). Xo. 3. pp. 932, 233).—’A 
cooperative system of slaughtering and distributing meat is outlined, whidi, 
according to the author, has been tided with satisfactory results in rural regions 
where it is usually difSicult to obtain a satisfactory supply of meat, iiar- 
ticularly during the warm season. 

General statistics of the meat consumed and imported, 1900-1906, J. 
Bctancoubt (Sec. Hacienda [Cuba] Bstad. Gen. Consumo ^ Import. Ganado, 
1902-1903, pp. Xi+dfi, pi. 1).—A summary of statistical data. 

Powdered eggs, T. H. Noeton (Daily Consular and Trade Rpts [17. 8.], 
jrPP7, Xo. 3055, pp. 7,8).—A brief note on an Australian process for evaporating 
eggs. When dried, the eggs are coarsely powderet^ and it is said will keep for 
a long period in an ordinary package if stored in a dry place* 

Conoeming crab eactrao^ TV, D. Aokssocann and F. KurscHmc (Ztsehr. 
Vntersuch. Xahr. u. Gmussmtl., H (1907), Xo. 11, pp. 6S7-B91). —^Betain, jpyridin- 
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methyl-chlorid, a new base for which the name “ crangitin ” is proposed, and 
ne<»sin were identified in this study of crab extract. For earlier work see a 
previous note (E. S. R., 19, p. 35S). 

The proteolytic enzyms of certain vegetable food stuffs, H. Abo 2 s and P. 
Klempix \BUjihettu Zt^chr., 9 {1908), ITo. 1-2, pp, 163-lSi), —In accord with 
the results of other investigators, the occurrence of proteolytic enzym^^ in oats, 
barley, and vet<*h was demonstrated. The ferment present in oats can be iso¬ 
lated in the form of a glycerin extract and is more active in acid than in 
alkaline or neutral solution. Its action Is rapid. It was found to induce cleav¬ 
age in milk proteid and a number of plant proteids very readily, as well as in 
oat proteid, but this was not the case with other animal proteids, egg albumin 
being not at all affected and serum albumin affected only after cooking. The 
Itossible iufiuence of these plant ferments in animal feeding and in human 
nutrition is discussed. As the authors point out, the ferments in cereals would 
usually be destroye<l by cooking, but the possibility of a favorable effect from 
the ferments in raw fimits is spoken of. 

ECilling of wheats, J. G. Bbunnich (Ann. Rpt, Dept Apr, and Stock [Queens¬ 
land], 1906-1. pp. 62-68). —^The examination of a large number of samples of 
wheat and wheat milling products is reported, but general conclusions, in the 
author's opinion, could not be drawn, “ particularly for the value of ‘ strength ’ 
on which the commercial value of flour from the baker’s point of view is chiefly 
based- ... As a matter of fact, so far, no generally satisfactory reasons have 
been brought forward to explain to which factors the strength of a flour is 
really due; it seems that str^gth may vary in the same variety of wheat if 
giwn in a different locality, and in different climatic conditions, and again if 
milled differently.’’ 

The milling quality of Washington wheat, R. W. Thatcher (Wasliinffton 
Sta. Popular But 6, pp. 4 ).— A popular account of investigations which have 
been noted from an earlier station publication (E. S. R., 10, p. 964). 

The effect of nitrogen peroxid upon wheat flour, F. J. Aewat and R. M. 
Pinckney {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soa, SO {1908), No. 1, pp. 81-85). —^The experi¬ 
mental data reported have been noted from another publication (E. S. R., 19, 

p. 666). 

[Chemistry of the bleaching of flour], S. Avery {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
S9 (1907), No. 12, p. 1767).—A correction of data previously published (E. R. R., 

10, p. 260). 

Studies of the cause of coloration in black bread, G. Bertrand and W. 
MiJTBRMiLcn Inst. Pasteur, 21 {1907), No. 11, pp. 8S3-841; But Soc. 

Chim. France, i. ser., 1 {1907), No. 20-21, pp. 1048-1051).—A fuller account 
of material noted from another source (E. S. R., 19, p. 965). 

Wheat and bread, G. Patourel {Rev. Sci. [Pan*«], 5. scr., 9 {1908), No. 5, 
pp. 135-1 i2). —Statistical and other data regarding the composition of flour 
and bread, the bread supply of Paris, and bread making by the Schweitzer 
system. 

Changes in rye flour due to molds, W. A. Abnoldow {Tyestnlk Ohshch. Hig.. 
Siideh. 1 Prakt. Utd., {1901), p. 1499; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 32 {1908), No. 2, 
Repert., p. id).—When rye flour molds the quality deteriorates rapidly, material 
change being noticeable in a day. In 60 to 70 days, 60 to 83 per cent of sterile 
flour was decomposed by mold. Of the carbohydrates, 12 to 24 per cent was 
lost in 12 to 24 hours, while the nitrog^ content and ether extract did not 
materially diminish. 

Comparative nutritive value of bread and zwieback, C. M. Belli {Pp. 35; 
separate from Ann. Med. Nav., 13 (1907); ahs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. 
QmussmU,, 15 {1908), No. 2, pp. 96, 91). —^According to the author’s invest!- 
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gations, zwieback is less digestible than bread and possesses a lower nutritive 
value, though judged by composition 100 parts of zwieback were equal to 131 
imrts of bread. Taking these facts into account, he considers that zwieback 
should not form a part of rations for soldiers except occasionally when it is 
not possible to provide fresh bread. 

The Tennicelli and alimentary pastes of Annam, C. Cbdvost (Buh Econ, 
Indo^Chutc, n. ser.^ 10 (1907), 6*7, p, 30J).—brief note on alimentary 

pastes called hO-tiSu and song-than, exhibited at Alarseille. and the commercial 
importance of these products in the East. 

Studies of fruit pulp called Nette dour, A. Goris and L. ObSt]^ (Compt 
Rend, Acad. Sci. [Pari&l, 116 ilOOS), Xo. 4, pp. 187-1S9). —Studies of the proxi¬ 
mate and ash constituents of the fruit pulp obtained from tropical Africa, which 
is called “farine de Nett6” and is obtained from a legume {Parkia hiffloltosa). 

Kote on fruit juice statistics, H. LIthbig, P. Bourisch, and A. Hefner 
{Phann. CentralJialle, 48 (1907), pp. 841-8^7; ahs. in Chem. Zenthl., 1907, II, 
Xo. *?1, p. 17oo ).—^The authors examined a large number of sami)les of rasp¬ 
berry, blueberry, and currant juices, which they had themselves made. 

Grape juice cordial (Brit. Med. Jour., 1908, Xo. 2^33, p. 29). —^Brief data are 
reported regarding the composition of a concentrated unfermented grai^e juice 
designed for use as a beverage on dilution with plain or aerated water. 

Concerning alcohol-free beverages, O. Mezger iZUchr. Vnterbuch, Xahr. 
u. GenussmtL, 13 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 14-19). —^Analyses are rei)orted of 44 sam¬ 
ples of so-called alcohol-free beverages. All but one of these sami>les contained 
less than 1 per cent of alcohol. 

Cocoa from the Gold Coast (Bui. Imp. Inst, $ (1997), No. 4* PP* 361S69 ).— 
Se^en analyses of Gold Coast cocoas, fermented for different lengths of time 
and washed and unwashed, are reijorted, as well as other data regarding the 
cocoas of this region. The principal defect of these Gold Coast cocoas as a 
whole is insufficient fermentation, which considerably reduces their market 
value in comparison with other varieties.” 

Calorimetric and analytical studies of cocoa, PL Langbein (Ztftchr. Angew. 
Chcm.. 21 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. 2il-849). —A comparative study of commercial 
brands of cocoa. 

Enrilo, a new coffee substitute, A. Beitteb (Ztachr. Unterauch. Nahr. u. 
OenmsmtL, 13 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 21, 22).—Analyses are reported of a commercial 
coffee substitute and an infusion made from it According to the author, it 
apparently consisted of coarsely ground roasted grains and chicory root In 
odor and flavor, the Infusion resembled coffee. 

Hops, J. 0. Bbunnich (Anw. Rpt. Dept. Agr. and Stock IQuecHSland}, 1906-7, 
p. 74) •—Analyses of Queensland-grown and other hops are reported. The 
results showed that the amount of soft resins and tannins, which are generally 
considered of special imi>ortance in the valuation of hoi>s, are rather low in the 
local-grown product •• The total resins also give a value indicating the matura¬ 
tion and development of the aromatic and bitter principles, and the total resins 
are also low in our Downs hop. Otherwise, aroma, appearance, and other 
physical properties of the sample were very fair.” 

Food analyses, J. T. Wjixabd (BuU Kans. Bd. Health, 4 (1903), No. 1, pp. 
4-13). —^Brief statements are made regarding the examination of samples of 
Hamburg steak, milk, and other food products, and an investigation of the 
water content of a number of samples of oysters shipped to Kansas under 
controlled conditions and of the copper content of oysters is reported. 

** From the Information at hand it would seem that freidi oysters as iflaced on 
the market shctuld have very little liquid with them, and the percentage of the 
solids in the meats should be the best test of adulteration. It is well known 
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tbat oysters will absorb by osmotic action a portion of any water in which 
they may be placed. At the same time oyster solids pass out to a certain extent 
into the surrounding water. There is no doubt that in this way not only are 
the juices of the oyster diluted by the water absorbed, but the flavor is still 
further impaired by the loss of solids. There is a marked difference in flavor 
between oysters in a natural state and those in the water-soaked, adulterated 
condition which has been the rule up to recent time." 

The aAerage amount of water found in the meats of 22 samples taken directly 
from the shells and to which no water was added was 16.3 per cent. Consider¬ 
ing the solids in the entire samples, that is, meat and liquor together, the water 
content ranged from 9.38 to 17.79 per cent. 

** Taking everything into consideration the standard of 10 per cent of solids 
established by the State board of health seems abundantly low. Further, it 
should be recognized that the addition of water to oysters, with percentages of 
solids large enough to stand dilution, must be treated as an adulteration. The 
standard is not to be looked ui>on as one of excellence, but the minimum that 
will be tolerated. The average should be much higher; that shown by the 
samples under consideration is 13.38 per cent.'* 

Copper was found in small quantities in the 34 samples examined, the amount 
varying greatly. The minimum quantity calculated on the dry matter basis 
was 0.903 per cent, the maximum 0JL7 per cent, and the a\erage 0.05 per cent. 
••Attention may be called to the fact that the liquor aecomi>auying the oysters 
has, whenever examined, been found to contain copper in quantities of the 
same order of magnitude as those found in the meats.” 

“From the data now at hand, however, it seems safe to conclude that 
copiier is a normal constituent of the oyster. It seems not unlikely that sam¬ 
ples carrying the larger quantities may be deleterious, at least to individuals 
esiiecially susceptible to the toxic effect of the metal. The oysters rich in 
copijer have a coppery taste and a greenish-blue color. A green color in oysters 
has been observed to be caused by algm upon which the oysters had fed.” 

For earlier work see a previous note (B. S. R., 18, pp. 1065). 

Report on food products for 1907, W. M. Aixen and H. M. Cabo (BuL A. 0, 
Dept. Agr., 28 (1907), No. 12, pp. 6}).—^During the year 560 samples of foods 
and beverages have been examined, including meat, fish, and oysters, catsup 
and sauces, canned goods, condensed milk, baking iK^wders, jams and preserves, 
pickles, vinegar, alcoholic and nonalcoholic bevei-ages, etc. 

Less than 7.5 iier cent of the samples of metit examined were adulterated, 
a marked Improvement over conditions the previous year. Boric acid was the 
adulterant identified. 

Codfish was examined to determine whether boric acid used externally as a 
preservative would be removed by such treatment as is necessary to remove 
salt before the fish is eaten, a sample being soaked for 12 hours in 4 times its 
weight of cold water. The water was then poured off and the sample rinsed 
in fresh water and boiled for 29 minutes in another quantity of water. The 
fish was then removed and the water evaporated. It was found to contain 
only a trace of boric acid. 

Ice cream thickeners, G. E. Patbick (Amer. Food Jour., S (1908), No. 2, 
pp. 11, 12 ).—^The thickeners most commonly used are gelatin, gum tragacanth, 
starch, dextrin, and rennet. Methods employed in the examination of ice cream 
for such thickeners and relateil questions are spoken of on the basis of the 
author’s investigation of the subject. In view of the fact that by the use 
of thickeners and regulating the speed of freezers the quantity of ice cream 
may be materially increased, the author is of the opinion that this material 
should be sold by weight rather than by volume or measure. 
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Concerning the requirements of the German pure food laws, J. Konig 
Intersuch, yahr, m. Genusbmth, {1901), So. 10, pp, 0^1-636 ).—^In 
d Htii»er i>resented at the Fourteenth International Congress of Hygiene and 
I>enio£rrai)hy, Berlin, 1907, the author elucidates and discusses the German pure 
f«M«l laws. 

Food law requirements, R. Abel (Zt&chr, Lnteruicli. Sahn u, G^nnsvntU 
1 ) {1901), Vo. 10, pp. 613-621). — ^In a paper presented at the Fourteenth In¬ 
ternational Congress of Hygiene and Demography, the author discusses the 
IH»mts which should be taken into consideration in formulating pure food laws. 

Notices of judgment (17. iR. Dept. Apr., yotices of Ju&gmfni 1, pp. 3; 2, pp. 3; 
3. pp- 3; f, pp- 3).—The notices of judgment have to do respectively with the 
misbranding of apple cider, of molasses, of flour, and of coffee. 

Hygienic cookery, Henbietta W. Calvin {InflrntrialhU Apr. Ed. 1 
{1901), Ao. 3, pp. 33-^8). —^Food and its preparation are discussed in this 
article, which is designe<l to meet the needs of rural schools and is included 
in the agricultural educational series, issued in connection with the college 
extension work of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

The Hising Sun Household Cookery Book, La Mont and Weedon (Honolulu, 
1901, pp. 283). —^Direction§ are giien in Japanese and English for the i>repara- 
tion of meat, fish, vegetables, desserts, etc., the volume being esiiecially designed 
for the use of those employing Japanese cooks. 

The kitchen manual, 1907, Jennie D. Rees iMemphis, Tcnn., 1901, pp. 

An indexed collection of receipts for cooking meat, fish, vegetables, 
desserts, etc. 

How to cook cowpeas, G. W. Gabveb (Alahania Tuskegee Sta. Bui. IS, pp. 
12). —^A revised 'edition of an earlier bulletin on this subject (E. S. R., 15, 
p. 795). 

Saving the wild plum crop, G. W. Cabveb (Alabama Tuskegee Bta. Bui. 12. 
pp. 8). —^Believing that the wild plum crop if generally utilized would be valu¬ 
able for domestic and commercial purposes the author has collected a large 
number of receipts for making jams, preserves and similar products from wild 
plums and for their use in various dishes. The possibilities of improving wild 
plums by cultivation are also pointed out. 

Measuring food values, A. Wilson (IUus. London News [iMicr. Bd-1, i2 
(1908), Eo. 108i, p. 23i, figs. 3, dgm. 1).—A brief discussiou of the Atwater- 
Rosa-Benedict respiration calorimeter (E. S, R., 18, p. 1151) and the energetics 
of nutrition. 

Metabolism experiments with 32 children 3 to 6 years old, E. Muller 
(Biochem. Ztschr., 5 (1907). Eo. 2-4, pp. ihS-SOB, tables 18). —^In the metabolism 
experiments reported special attention was paid to determinations of energy 
value. According to the author*s conclusions, (diildren 3 to 6 years old on an 
average required 87 calories per day or 16.7 calories i)er square decimeter of 
surface area. The average coeffleient of digestibility of fat was found to be 94vi 
per cent and the amount resorbed per kilogram of body w^ht 3.26 gm. as 
compared with a consumption of 3.45 gm. 

In the author’s opinion, the results do not famish final data r^rding nitro¬ 
gen values, as the possibility of diminishing nitrogen when nitrogen-f^ ma¬ 
terial is present in abundance was not studied. The food consumed by the 
children studied famished on an average 0.55 gm- nitrogen day per kilogram 
of body weight, of which 0.04 gm. was retained. 

MiTiimuTn protein requirement, J. Fobstbr (Munchen. Med. Wchnsohr., 64 
(1907), No. 49, pp. 2412^24H)-—An a paper presented at the Fourtemth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography, Berlin, 1907, the author dis- 
ensses protein requirement- In his opinion, the ,commonly accepted protein 
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standards should not be lowered. He believes that protein in generous amounts 
is required on account of the mineral matter which is bound up with it and on 
account of the stimulating and similar specific bodies which are formed from 
protein by cleavage and are essential to body well-being and resistance to dis¬ 
ease. Furthermore, he believes that the whole question of proteid metabolism 
is not yet sufficiently understood to warrant final deductions. 

A contributioii to the study of calcium metabolism, S. W. Patterson (Rio- 
Clienu Jour.^ 3 (1908), Xo, 1-2, pp. 39-5i).—In experiments in which rabbits 
were fed on oatmeal and com meal, a diet which leads to calcium starvation, 
the ratio of calcium in the blood to total ash in the blood remained much the 
same as in a normal animal. The ratio of calcium to total mineral matter in 
the bones was, however, not constant and showed fairly wide fluctuations even 
in the normal animal. As the author points out, it has been frequently shown 
that bones lose calcium when the animal is placed on a diet poor in this con¬ 
stituent. The results which he obtained, however, tend to ^ow “that the 
bones can lose calcium relatively to the other salts, that is, by a selective 
autolysis and not by an autolysis of bone in mass.” 

The results of experiments in which he was himself the subject showed that 
calcium can be readily stored during nitrogen retention. “More interesting, 
however, are the experiments with rectal feeding, where calcium was stored 
despite a continuous drainage of nitrogen from the body. In the latter case, 
as the proteid absorbed from the food was insufficient, the muscles and glands 
must have been diminishing in bulk, and yet calcium was retained. This fact 
rather points to the bones as the seat, in this case^ of calcium storage.” On a 
fixed diet the renal excretion of calcium varied only slightly, the variations 
being parallel with the total amounts of urine excreted. 

Studies of the importance of caldum salts for the growing' body, H. Aeon 
and R. fiEBAXiEE (Biochem, Ztschr,, 8 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 1-28, ph 1, dgms, 2).— 
According to the authors* conclusions, the calcium requirement of young and 
growing animals is equivalent to at least 1.2 per cent of the gains in body 
weight. Judging by the results of the experiments, which were made with 
^mall animals (rabbits and dogs), a deficiency of food calcium does not affect 
body weight or growth in general provided the deficiency is not too great. 
The ill effects of such a deficiency are confined almost exclusively to the 
skeletal system and resemble clinically and anatomically the pathological con¬ 
ditions noted in rickets. Chemical analyses showed that such bones had 
normal weight but contained a larger proportion of water and less dry matter 
than normal bones and that the dry matter was deficient in mineral constitu¬ 
ents. It was apiiarent, therefore, that deficiency in food calcium caused the 
formation of bones with an excess of water and with organic material 
insufficiently calcified. 

The influence of surrounding temperature on carbon dioxid output in sub¬ 
jects at rest without clothing, J. Igrattus, L. Lund, and O. Warbi (Skand. 
Arch. PhysioL, 20 (1908), Xo. S-i, pp. According to the investiga¬ 

tions reported with subjects at rest without clothing, combustion in the body 
^owed a tendency to diminish when the surrounding temperature was moderately 
high, 31 to 32® C., but the decrease was neither very large nor very marked. 
The minimum carbon dioxid output was noted at a certain temperature, 26.1 
to 29.4®, and Increased when the temperature of the surrounding air was lower 
or hi^er. 

Ckinceming the rdle of powdered meat, P. LassabuIse (Oompt Bend. 8oc* 
Bioh [Porta], 64 (1908), No. 4, pp. 180-182). —Experiments are reported in con¬ 
tinuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 19, p. 358), and the author concludes that 
powdered meat acts as a digestive stimulant, though he believes it is valueless 
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as a nutrient and sometimes aani?erous. The experiments were made with dogs. 

The biological significance of lecithin, I, W. Glikin iBiochem, Ztschr,, 7 
f /P07), Xo, S, pp. 286-298). —A comparison of new-born mammals (dogs, rabbits, 
and cats) with birds featherless when newly hatched showed that there were 
close resemblances and Indicated that helplessness at birth implies a high 
lecithin content. 

The r61e of osmotic pressure in the phenomena of a-ni-mal life, J. Demoob 
ET AL. Acaa. Boy. Belg., 2. ser., 2 (J907), pp. 112; abs. in Biochem. CentbJ., 

I (1908)^ Xo. l^pp, 8, 9), —^In the investigations reported salt solutions of dif¬ 
ferent concentration were passed through different organs and the changes in 
volume and rate of passage were noted. The siiecial apparatus used in these 
experiments is described. 


ANDIATi PEODITCTIOir. 

Experiments on the digestibility of prickly pear by cattle, K. F. Habe 
(r. B* Dept. Agi\, Bur. Animal Induh. Bui. lOH, pp. S8, pi. 1, pg. 1 ).—Fsing 
steers as subjects, five experiments were made to determine the digestibility of 
prickly pear of different sorts alone and fed with alfalfa and cotton-seed meal 
in comparison with alfalfa hay alone* The income and outgo of nitrogen was 
also studied. 

According to the author's conclusions— 

** The average digestibility of the nutrients of prickly pear as determined in 
the first experiment where Opuntia Undheimeri was used were: Dry matter, 
65.86 per cent; ash, 33.68 per cent; protein, 57.47 per cent; fat 0S.3S per cent; 
crude fiber, 41.32 per cent; nitrogen-free extract, S1.78 per cent. 

‘•In the second experiment where the variety O. Iwi'Uf was used the coefli- 
cients of digestion were: Dry matter, 63.96 per cent: ash, 35.81 i»er cent; prb- 
tein, 40,87 per cent; fat, 69X)2 per cent; crude fiber, 33.90 per cent; nitrogen-free 
extract 78.95 per cent. 

“ In general these results would perhaps show a somewhat low coefficient for 
protelm a decidedly low coefficient for ash, but a very high coefficient for the 
nitrogen-free extract. The total digestible nutrients are about e(iual to those of 
immature green com fodder. 

“Our experiments seem to show that when prickly insir is fe<l with cured 
fodders or grains the digestibility of both is increased. For this reason prickly 
pear has a greater food value than is shown by its analysis and digestion 
coefficients. 

The nutritive ratio, i. e., the ratio of proteids to carbohydrates, is very wide 
for this feed, and in feeding it to all classes of animals, for whatever purpose, 
much better results should be obtained when it is fed with some substance of a 
hi^ protein content. 

While the digestibility of the ash was apparently small, as noted abore^ yet 
the large amount of ash contained in these plants cansed more ash to be assimi¬ 
lated from a ration equivalent to 15 lbs. of dry matter than is ordinarily as^mi- 
lated from an equal ration of alfalfa, which has a higher coefficimt of digestion 
for its ash. 

‘•The steers seldom drank water when fed prickly pear alone. In fact, in 
feeding a ration of 100 lbs* of this feed per day the animals obtained from the 
feed over 8 gal. of water, whldbi is more than was usually drunk by them when 
fed cured fodders alone. 

“ While no digestion experiments were made with any of the cacti other than 
prickly pear, the digestion coefficients of the latter could probably he saftiy 
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used for all other members of this family, since their composition and other 
characteristics are similar.” . 

Concerning the composition and digestibility of hay from sewage meadows, 
J. Tolhabd [Landir. IVrs. stat. 6S il90s\, 1-2. pih il-iS).—Using sheep 

as subjects, the digestibility of early-cut and late-cut hay from sewage meadows 
was studied. The author i-alculated that the early-cut hay had a starch value 
of 30.r» and the late-cnt hay of 20.1. 

The composition of hay from sewage meadows and the question of feed¬ 
ing calcium phosphate, P. Ehbexberg {Landic. Vers. 68 (1908)^ No, 1—2, 
HP, 19-38^, —^The author reports results of a number of investigations which he 
has carried on and summarizes the work of other investigators. According 
to his analyses, the sewage meadow hay under consideration r^larly contained 
more protein and allmmin than ordinarj" meadow hay from a similar locality. 
The sewage meadow hay was richer in phosphoric acid and contained on an 
average less calcium. 

The desirability of feeding lime instead of calcium phosphate with sewage 
meadow hay is distnis^sed but, in the author’s opinion, can not be definitely 
decided on the basis of evidence now available. 

German potato flakes, J. E. Kehl {Daily Consular and Trade Rpts, [U. iSf.], 
1908, No, 31U, pp, o, 6i, —^The manufacture of flakes from the surplus potato 
crop and the commercial importance of such products are considered, and 
rations containing iKitato flakes are suggested suitable for calves, cows, pigs, 
and horses. 

« Nsa-Sana seeds from southern Nigeria i Bui. Imp. Inst, o (1907), No, 
pp, 869, 870). —Oil was expressed exiierimentally from Nsa-fc5ana seeds (Bieino- 
iUmdron afrirnnum) and the spev'ific gm\ity and other constants determined. 
The oil is similar to t*ung oil (Chinese wood oil), which Is of importance com¬ 
mercially. It is stated that the cake remaining after the expres^on of the oil 
would have a fee<liug value approximating that of decorticated cotton-seed cake, 
but as there are indications of the presence of an alkaloid, it would be necessary 
to study the material thoroughly before it could be recommended for such a 
iniri»ose. It could, h<jwe>ei% be utilized as a fertilizer, since it is rich in nitrogen. 

Dried grape marc as a feed for farm animals, S£michon {Bor. Aliment. 
Kationn, Befall, Compte Rendu 12, Cong., 1907, pp. Hh-loO), —A paper with 
discussion on the feeding value of gnii>e marc. 

Experiments on the composition and digestibility of some by-products 
from ethereal oil manufacture, P, Honcamp and T. Katatama (Landiv. Vers, 
tliat. 67 (1907), V«. /-?, pp. 10o-128; Bachs, Landir. ZUchr., 53 (1907), No, 36, 
pp, 938-933), —Studies of the composition and digestibility of the materials 
remaining when oil is made from ajowan (Canim ajo^ran), celery seed, and 
coriander seed. The digestion experiments were made with ^eep. In general, 
only about 50 per cent of the protein was assimilated. 

Composition of Hawaiian feeding stuffs, ..Vlice R. Thompson (Eawaii Bta,. 
Rpt, 1907, pp, dJ-d6*).—Analyses are reported of sorghum, sorghum silage, com 
cut for the silo, com silage, millet roots, hilo grass. Rhodes grass, pili grass, 
para grass side oats grama, and other grasses, wheat hay, rice straw, alfalfa, 
cowpea forage, cassava refuse from starch making, taro waste, Taeca pin- 
natifld(i» ti root, beets, algeroba beans, algeroba bean meal, Spanish needles, 
pakana (McfiZofiiff officinalis), rape, and annual ilima (Bida sp.). 

Feeding stuff inspection, C D. Woods and J- M. Bartlett (Maine Bta, Bui, 
136, pp, 157-202),’—Vnder the provisions of the State law upward of 500 sam¬ 
ples of feeding stuffs were examined, including cotton-seed meal, cotton-seed 
feed, linseed meal, gluten feed, distillers’ grains, brewers’ grains and malt 
sprouts^ miscellaneous reenforced feeds, molasses and sugar feeds, com, barley 
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and uat feed, corn and oat feeds, hominy feeds, rice feed, poultry feeds, wheat 
offals, and beef scraps. According to the author, in general the cotton-seeil 
meal samples were of good quality. As regards cotton-sewl feed, “ one pound 
of choice cotton-seed meal is equal to 2 lbs. of cotton-seed feed.” In general 
the distillers’ grains were somewhat below their jjuaranty in protein. 

In connection with the study of gluten meals and feeds the goods and feeds 
were examined for the presence of foreign coloring matters and for the pro¬ 
portion of acid present, the results being compared with those obtained with 
com iheiil. ‘•All the samples, including the com meals, exhibited traces of 
sulphuric acid, but those glutens which gave the highest percentages of total 
acidity nsually seemed to carry more sulphuric acid than the others. The 
greater part of the acid present in excess, however, was hydrochloric, which 
varied considerably in the different samples, the variations for the most part 
agreeing quite closely with the variations in total acidity.” In S samples coal 
tar color was detected, in 0 none was found, while the remainder were not 
examined for such materials. 

The feeding stuffs were also examined for the presence of weed seeds and 
germination tests were made. The nitrogenous feeds were with 2 exceptions 
free from weed seeds. Such seeds were quite generally found in 'varying 
amounts in the miscellaneous reenforced feeds and poultrj' feeds and in the 
majority of the wheat offals, though usually weed seeds were reported as few 
in number in this class of goods. “ The most flagrant offenders carrying live 
weed seeds are the molasses or sugar feeds.” 

Believing that mold grow'th might have interfered with gemiination in the 
trials which were undertaken, this point was further studied, mold beiug hindered 
by treating the seeds with a dilute solution of formaldehyde. It was found 
*• that a number of the brands of feeds which showed no germination in the first 
test did, under more favorable conditions, sprout numbers of the weed seeds which 
they contained.” The general question of the introduction of weed seeds into 
feeding stufts, both whole grains and other feeds, is discussed with reference to 
State l^slation on this matter and the bearing of a decision of the U. Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection on this subject is pointed out. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, T. L. Calvert (Off. Rpt. Sec. Ohio Bd. Agr. on 
Com. Feed Stuffs, 1007, pp. 25).—Under the piwisions of the State law analyses 
were made by H, A. Weber of 126 brands of dried distillers’ grains, cotton-seed 
meal, gluten feed, malt sprouts, hominy feed, commercial mixed feeds, including 
those containing molasses, ground flax flakes, condimeutal feeds, meat meal, and 
poultry feeds. 

licensed concentrated feeding stuffs, F. W. Woll and O. A. Olson (TTiVon- 
sin Sia. But 16S, pp. 19-S1).—A list is given of the concentrated commercial 
feeding stuffs which have been registered by manufacturers for the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1908. 

Ibcpeiiments on the digestion of different quantities of feed by swine, 
T. Eatayama (Landw. Vers. Stat., 68 (1908), Bo. 1-2, pp. f-id).—The experi- 
menis reported show, in the author’s opinion, that the quantity of feed taken 
did not materially affect the digestibility of the different constituents of the 
ration. 

Studies of the nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur in organic combination 
in veg^ble products, A. Stotze® (Bioehem. Zfsehr., 7 (1958), Xo. 4-5, pp. 
47i-487).—Rye^ oats, cocoanut cake, cotton-seed meal, hay, and other vegetable 
materials were examined and in collection with the work natural and artificial 
digestion experiments were also made. The view that phosphorus occurs prin¬ 
cipally in organic forms in plants and especially in the seeds was confirmed 
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smd extended. Sulpliur albo was found to occur cliiefly in organic forms, as lias 
been pointed out by other observers. 

The vegetable material insoluble in acid gastric juice contained nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sulphur in organic compounds, but no definite relation between 
these elements or between any two of them could be noted in the different 
\egetable products studied. 

In feeding experiments with sheep, it was found that feces contained a larger 
amount of organic phosphorus and sulphur than was to be expected from the 
(haracter of the rations (hay with and without oats). ^Metabolic products 
were present in the feces containing the insoluble phosphorus and sulphur 
compounds, which were also insoluble in acid gastric juice. 

According to the author, the nature of the organic sulphur compounds is not 
known, particularly those which occur in plants and are insoluble in acid gastric 
juice and also the insoluble organic sulphur compounds remaining in the feces. 

Elimination of phosphorus by Herbivora, A. Gouin and P. Andouard 
{Compt, jRend, 8oc. Biol, [Pam], QJf (1908)^ No. pp, 253-1^5).—The authors 
studied the effect of different rations on the excretion of phosphorus by Herbiv¬ 
ora with special reference to the observed fact that with young animals the 
urine contains practically all the phosphates excreted, while such is not the ease 
with older animals. 

The action of fregh cola nuts on muscular work, J. Chevaijeb and Alqttieb 
(Compt Rend. Acad. Sci. [PaWa], I 46 (1908). No. 2. pp. 86-88). —^Experiments 
with 2 horses showed that more work was performed on a ration with than 
without fresh cola nuts. A loss in body weight and Increased body temperature 
were noted during the cola nut period and the authors conclude that the extra 
work is performed at th$ expense of body material. Cola nuts are regarded as 
a stimulant and their use is not considered desirable except when forced work 
is necessary. 

The influence of sexual function on metabolism, F. Tangl (Landw, Jahrh. 
37 (1908) Xo. J, pp, 4 d-60).—Iu the studies reported, when a stallion covered 
a mare the quantity of urine was not increased nor was the renal excretion of 
nitrogen or phosphorus. This showed, according to the author, that the meta¬ 
bolism of protein and of phosphorus yielding bodies is not materially increased, 
and so he concludes that it Is not necessary to provide stallions with a ration 
especially rich in phoiq)horus. 

The effects of environment and nutrition upon fertiiity, F. H. A. Mabshau. 
(Sci, Prog, TicentielJi Cent, 2 (1908), Xo. 7, pp, 36P-377).—The effect of fesed 
on productivity and character of the young and related questions are discussed 
and data bearing on this subject summarized. 

According to the author, the largest percentage of lambs was obtained, in 
tests which he quotes, from flocks kept on grass during the greater part of the 
year, but artificially stimulated by feeding the ewes for a time turnips, oats, 
dried grain, maize, or other similar feed. The data summarized fully confirm 
the conclusion that stimulation of the generative organs of sheep by a system 
of special feeding at the beginning of the breeding season results in an increased 
crop of lambs at the following lambing season. The twins appear almost 
invariably to have been born early during lambing, thus showing that the 
reproductive activity of the ewes is usually greatest at the beginning of the 
breeding season.” 

Expeiimeuts in calf feeding. A, Gomw arfl P. Aitdouabd (Boc. Aliment. 
Rationn, Bdtail, Compie Rendu 11, Cong,, 1907'i pp, 11-28, 127-130),—A paper 
with discussion summarizing the authors'" experiments in which rations with 
and without skim milk were used in calf feeding and potassium phosphates, rock 
phosphate, sweetbread, thyroid, protylin, and powdered bone were added to the 
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rations. The digestibility was determined, as well as gains in weight- The 
results reitorted emphasize the authors’ general conclusion regarding the high 
6030160 ( 7 - of bone phosphate in calf feeding. That lime is no less necessary 
than phosphoric acid is also pointed out. For earlier work see previous notes 
<E. S. R.. 16, p. 2SH; 19. p. 4CS). 

Skim milk for raising and fattening calves, L. MalpejlUX (ib'oc. AJimenU 
JifitiuniK Bftuil, Comptc Rrnilu It, Cong,, 1907, pp, 1-10,1^6, 127, tlgm^, 2».—A 
pai>er with discussion. According to the author, 2 calves fed for S4 days on pan- 
skimmed milk gained on an average 0.945 kg. ler head per day as compared 
with o.Si)2 kg. in the case of similar calves fed the separator-skimmed milk. 

In a comparison of pasteurized with raw sweet milk, it was found that the 
a^erage daily gain of 2 calves in 112 days on the former was 0.S8S kg. per 
head and on the latter 0.S44 kg. In a similar comparison of skim milk and sour 
milk the averasye gains were respectively 0.M3 kg. and 0.776 kg. 

When denatured sugar was used to supplement skim milk in calf feeding the 
average daily gain in S5 to 112 days was 0.9G4 kg. per head as compared with 
O.M57 kg. in a similar test in which starch was used. 

Denatured sugar and a decoction of flaxseed were also compared Its supple¬ 
ments for skim milk. In 153 days the average daily gain of the 2 calves on the 
former was 0.250 kg. and on the latter it was 0.225 kg. 

*ls The author iKiints out, the 20 per cent of feeding cake used for denaturing 
the sugar added to its nutritive value. Forty to 45 gm. of sugar per liter of 
skim milk is advisable. Large quantities cause scouring. 

See also a previous note (£. S. R., 19, p. 171). 

Feeding experiments with diastasolin, Reichebt (Molk, Ztg,, 22 (1908), 
yo, }, pp, 77, 7^?).—^In an article quoted from Konigt^hcrger Land- und Forstwirt- 
HvhuttUrhc Zeitung, the author reports satisfactory results from the use of 
IKitato starch inverted with diastasolin as a feeding stuff for calves. 

Calf feeding, E. T. Stbebel (Wurftemb, Wehnhh Landw,, 1908^ Xo, 5, pp, 
87-92),—On the basis of extended experience at Hohenheim, feeding and wean¬ 
ing, cost of rations, and gains in weight of calves up to 2 years old are 
discussed. 

Animal production in Argentina, S. Baldassabbe (La Zootecnia nclV Ar¬ 
gentina, Xaples, 1906, pp, X+2d6, pi. 1, figs. 58).—A general discussion of breeds, 
feeding,* care, and management, slaughtering and marketing, and of daiiying in 
Argentina. 

Cattle raising, EL Hi70S (Estac, Agr. ExpU Ciudad Judrez, Chihuahua, Bol. 
8, PP- }7, pU, 71,—^The importance of cattle raising, the conditions which affect 
the local cattle-raising industry, and general topics of breeding, care, and 
management are discussed. 

Cattle, French and foreign, P. Diffloth (Races Bovines, France—Stranger, 
Pans, 1908, pp. Ji26; rev. in Xature [London], 77 (1908). Xo. 1998, p. SS9).— 
French and other cattle are described in this volume which is included in the 
series EaeycJopedie agricole. Zootechnie. 

The improvement of Egyptian cattle^ T. P. Goodchzxjd (Yearbook Khediv. 
Agr. 8oc. Cairo, 1906, pp. t)1-V)7, pis. 8).—^The author believes that the im¬ 
provement in Egyptian cattle, which is very essential, can be best secured by 
selection and that crossing with other sorts of cattle would not give satisfactory 
results. Management of cattle under local conditions, the utilization of 
Egyptian feeding stuffs, and other matters are considered. 

live and dead weight of Egyptian, animals, J. S. J. MgCaix (Yearbook 
Khediv, Agr. Boc. Cairo, 1906, pp. 191-199). —To secure data on which to cal¬ 
culate the carcass value of the different kinds and breeds of animals slaiigh- 
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tered for market in Egypt, tke live and dressed weight of cattle and buffalo of 
different ages and of camels and sheep of different breeds were determined. 

According to European standards, the author points out that the dressed 
weight of fat steers should e<iual r>s iter cent of the live weight and animals 
dressing oP per (*ent are consideretl lean and unfit for killing. “ If we consider 
Egyptian animals by this standard we find that very few of the cattle reach it, 
although many of the sheep exceed oP iier cent.” 

The article alM» contains information regarding the prices and use of meat in 
Egjpt and related topics. According to the author, buffalo veal is in great de¬ 
mand and is the most expensive meat sold in Cairo. Camels, particularly 
Syrian or Shami camels, are slaughtered to some extent and the flesh sold to 
the iiooror people. On an average the dressed weight of Syrian camels is 58 
per cent of the live weight 

Sugar for fattening sheep, L. Majlpeatjx {Jour, Sgr, [Paris], i3 {1908), I, 
Ao. 21)0, /)//. I>-13, dgm, 1; aha, in Ilhis, Landic. Ztg., 28 (1908), No. J), p. 22, 
dgm. 1 >.—In a test entering S4 days the average daily gain per head on a ration 
eontjiniiij' sugar was 202 gm. as compared with 127 gm. per day on a ration 
without it. When slaughtered the flesh of the sugar-fed sheep was found to 
be of m<»st excellent quality. 

On account of its value as an appetizer and also as a source of nutritive 
material, the author concludes that denatured sugar is a valuable feeding stuff. 

An attempt to acclimatize sheep at Selantan {Buh &con. Indo-Chine, n. ser., 
10 (1901), No. 67, pp. 813-819). —In general, this attempt to acclimatize sheep 
in Indo-China has been successful. The reiK>rt gives some data on the feeding 
stuffs used, gains in weight, number of lambs bom, etc. 

Bations for fattening hogs, W. T. McDonaijo and J. S. Halone {OVlahoma 
Bta. Bui. 80, pp. 89-90). —^l^Ieat meal in larger and smaller amounts, cotton¬ 
seed meal, alfalfa hay and cowpea hay as supplements .to com meal were com¬ 
pared with com meal alone in a test made with G uniform lots of 5 pigs each. 
The cotton-seed meal ration, which consisted of -i parts of com meal to 1 of 
cotton-seed meal, was alternated every 2 weeks with com meal alone. In the 
56 days of the test the smallest total gain, 173 lbs. i>er lot was noted with the 
com meal ration, and the greatest gain, 4S^ lbs., on com meal and meat meal 7:1. 
On corn meal and meat meal 11:1 it was 473 lbs. <Mi the other rations it 
ranged from 245 lbs. on com meal and cotton-seed meal 4:1 to about 285 lbs. 
on com meal and alfalfa hay ad libitum. The feed eaten per pound of gain 
ranged from 4.37 lbs. on com meal and meat meat 11:1 to S.01 lbs. on com 
meal alone, and the cost of a pound of gain from 4.73 cts. on com meal and 
meat meal 11:1 to S.01 cts. on com meal alone. 

Stock food for pigs, J. W. Wilson and n. G. Skinnfr (South Dakota 8ta. 
Bui. 103, pp. JOO-317, figs. 9 ).—In the first of the two series of tests reiM>rted, 
which included two years, five commercial stock feeds with ground com and 
barley were fed in comparison with ground corn and barley, 1 to 1. The feeding 
period in the first year covered 02 days and in the second 63 days, and the lots 
included from 8 to 10 pigs. In every case the pigs had access to rape pasture. 

On the cheek ration the average daily gain per pig for the two years was 1.1 
lbs., the feed required per pound of gain, 5.19 lbs., and the cost of a pound of 
gain 4 cts. On the ration including stock feeds the dally gain ranged from 
1.17 lbs. per head to 1J34 lbs., the grain eat^ per pound of gain from 4.54 to 
4.86 lbs., and the cost of a pound of gain from 4.16 to 4.58 cts. 

In the second series of tests, com meal was comiiared with com meal and a 
commercial stock feed, and with com meal and a home-made stock feed, using 
three lots of 8 pigs each fed for 61 days. All the lots had the run of blue grass 
pasture in addition to the grain or grain and stock The total gain was 514 
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lbs. on corn meal alone, 4S3 lbs. on fom meal and commercial ‘?tock feed, and 
TmI lbs. on com meal and bome-made stock feed. The feed required per x)ound 
of gain in the three cases was 4.bl, 5.49, and 5.11 lbs., and the cost of a pound 
of gain^ 3.S5, 4.G0, and 4.4 cts. 

“From the abo\e table it will be seen that it required more pf»unds of feed 
tor 100 lbs. of gain in this experiment than it did for the average of the lots 
in the previous experiment. This can be accounted for from the fact that the 
tape pasture furnished a more succulent feed than did the blue grass pasture.*’ 

“ From the data presented in this bulletin the reader must draw his own con¬ 
clusions as to the value of any of the stock foods tried.” 

The home-made stock feed, according to the authi)rs was made up as follows: 

“ Gentian, 2 lbs., cost $0.50; ginger, 1 lb,, cost $0.40; sodium bicarbonate, 1 
lb., cost $0.10; fenugreek, 0.5 lb., cost $0.10. 

“ Purchase these materials at a drug store and have them mixed into fine 
powders. Then mix with 5 lbs. of common salt and 25 lbs. of shorts. This 
comiKiuud will cost about 4i cts. per pound. For the pig mix 1 lb. with every 
4b lbs. of grain. 

This furnishes a comparatively cheap stock food, but even this preparation 
did not make as che^ip a gain as when no stock food was fed.*’ 

The composition of the stock feeds used was determined by J. H. Shepard, 
whose report is included in the bulletin. They were found to consist of such 
drugs as salt, capsicum, ginger, charcoal, fenugreek, sulphur, etc., with such 
materials as bran, ground bark, mill refuse, and oil meal. 

Some suggestions to farmers who kill their own hogs on the farm or plan¬ 
tation, C. ScHTTLEB {Ann. Rpt. Agr. and Indus. Statis. Bd. Agr. and Immigr. 

gp. 0 ,^ 6 ).—^Directions for the home-curing of ham and other pork 
products are given. 

Notes on horse feeding, E. Vital (Allg. Bran. u. Hopfen Ztg., i8 (1908), 
A'o. pp. -This summary and discussion of horse-feeding problems 

provides a bibliography of recent work on the subject. 

Feeding tests with bran-molasses for horses, L. Pape (Dent. Lnndw. Presse, 
S5 (1908), Vo. 10, pp. 95, 96). —On the basis of experience, the author believes 
that bran-molasses is a satis&ctory feeding stuff for horses. 

The feeding of the pure blood horse, L. Gbandeau {Pat is, 1901, pp. 8, fig. 1; 
reprinted from Compt. Rend. Cong. HIppique, f.W).—In a pai)er presented at 
the Horse Breeding Congress at Paris, June, 1907, the author discusses the 
value of dried and ground skim milk as a feeding stuff for horses and gives an 
account of a horse which was raised on this material supplemented by hay. 
When about 2 years old 7 kg. of the milk lewder was fed per day. At this 
time the horse weighed some 443 kg. According to the author, he was well 
developed and in splendid condition. 

In a discussion which followed the paper the author states that the Algerians 
feed their horses exclusively on sheep mitk, giving them some 30 liters per day. 

The use of dried skim milk for feeding a pure blood horse, Bakon Peeks 
(8oc. Aliment. Bationn. Bdtail, Compte Rendu 11. Cong., 1901, pp. ISO-ISS).-- 
A general discussion of the value of dried skim milk in horse feeding, the author 
citing the work on this subject noted above. 

Proceedings of the Horse Breeding Congress, Paris, 1907, J. M. be La- 
GOESSE (Compt Bend. Cong. Hippique, 1907, pp. 160, fig. 1).—The proceedings, 
list of members, and other general data are included in this report of the 
meeting of the Horse Breeders’ Association, Paris, June 21 and 22, 1907. 
Among the reports presented were The Actual Situation and Production of 
Horses in France^ by Viseur; Exportation of French Horses, by Le GentU, etc. 
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A paper on tlie feeding of a pure biuod horse with skim milk powder is‘ noted 
above. 

The grade stallion situation in Wisconsin, A. S. Alexander (Wisconsin 
SSta, BuL loS, p/*. 3-J5. fiffis. th map f L—With a desire of improving eixsting 
conditions, the author discusses the number and character of stallions kept in 
Wisconsin, iwuntinar out the bad qualities of many of them and making numerous 
suggestions for betteimeut. According to the auth(»r, there ai*e in the State 
1,974 stallions licensed as grades, while there are but 1,2S6 pure-bred stallions 
in service. Of thosse licensed as grades, moreover, 13t> were pronounced by 
their owners as of unknown breeding and S4 were certified to as of mixed 
breeding. As regards breeds, 43 per cent of the pure-breds were Percherons 
and 30 per cent trotters. 

Safety for new-laid eggs (Uliih. London yews lAmen Ed.}, 42 {1908), No. 
1088, ih J76).--A homemade nest is described having a fhlse bottom made of 
2 inclined boards with a si^ace between them. These are "covered with 
straw as is al»so the bottom of the box underneath the oi)ening. The new-laid 
egg slides down the incline and falls into the lower receptacle where it can 
not be i»ecked or'broken by the fowls. If a nest e^ is used, it may be fastened 
to the side of the nest or to the false bottom. 

The marketing of poultry (Jour. Bd. Agr. ILondon}, i.J {1908), Xo, 11, pp. 

—^A summary of data and discussion of market raiuirements for 
chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys in different English markets. It is stated 
that the demand for high-class poultry in Great Britain has increased very 
greatly within recent years. 

national standard squab book, £. C. Bice (Boston, 1908, pp. 232, pi. 1, figs. 
7J —^Pigeon houses, nest bowls and nests, water and feed, laying and hatching, 
killing and cooling, the marketa pigeon diseases, and other questions are dis¬ 
cussed in this volume, which is designed as a handbook of squab raising. 

Breeding for squabs, F. A. Sottcr {Douglassrille, Pa., 1908, pp. 75, pis. H ).— 
Breeding, feeding, care, and management, diseases, and other mattei's of impor¬ 
tance in s<iuah raising are discussed and a number of receipts are given for 
cooking squabs. 

DAIRY FABMIHG—DJLEETniGk^ 

Sources of bacteria in milk, W. M. Esitn and C. J. Mason (Coiinecticut 
Storrs Bta. Bui. 31, pp. 03-109. figs. 8. dgm. 1). —^The significance of kinds 
rather than of numbers of bacteria in milk is especially emphasized and the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of bacteria that get into milk are classified in groups. These are 
also tabulated with respect to the source from which they arise, the latter 
classification depending largely upon the results of investigations discussed by 
the authors, the purpose of which was to discover the sources of bacteria and 
means of eliminating them by practical methods from the milk. 

According to the authors the cow Is the chief source of the bacteria that get 
into the milk. These come from the interoir of the udder and from the sur¬ 
face of the cow's body. With regard to the udder organisms it is stated that 

the flora of bacteria in the normal healthy udder is a rather small one, aver¬ 
aging from 2 to i> varieties in each udder. The udder is (composed of 4 divisions, 
each separate fwm the other 3 divisions. There may be one or more different 
kinds of organisms in each quarter. The number of varieties that come from 
the udders of a number of cows is a large one. In a herd of about 25 cows 
there were found to be over 50 varieties of bacteria. Fifty-five per cent of 
these had no visible effect on sterile milk when inoculated as a pure culture. 
Thirty-eight per cent turned milk slightly acid, and 7 per cent turned milk to 
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an alkaline reaction. The micrococci \arieties which grow in groups of 4 pre- 
dujuinated to the extent of 95 per cent. One variety of micrococci seemed to 
he dominant and was present in frequency of occurrence 22 times in comparison 
to other varieties which were present 9, S 7, 3, 3, and 2 times, respecti\ely. 

“ The mo'st abundant source of bacteria that get into milk is the surface of 
the <*ow. Some fall on the cow with the dust that settles into the hair. Others 
accumulate from contamination with cow feces. Organisms from this source 
are the most serious and most objectionable.” A gram of the powder obtained 
by currying the cow was found to contain 207,000,900 organisms. As to hay as 
a source of bacteria 2S tests, continuing weekly from October 17 to May 28, 
were made of the number of bacteria per grqm of a hay including timothy, red 
toi», rowen, semiswail, and swamp hay, taken from all parts of the hay loft. 
The avera^ numlier of bacteria per gram for all these tests was 10,800,000. 
“ In order to compare the numbers of organisms on hay and on grass from early 
spring to time of cutting, tests were made of the numbers on grass in the dif¬ 
ferent stages of development. The sources of grass were iiasture land, semi- 
fertile delds, very fertile fields, and near buildings. Clover and rye were inci¬ 
dentally included. The average number of bacteria per gram for all samples 
was 15,<H)0,0<H>, a number nearly the same as that found in cured liay.” 

To ascertain the kinds of bacteria that get into milk from hay “ twenty-five 
of the most abundant kinds were picked out and analyzed. Ten of these^ or 40 
per cent, were six>re-forming bacteria; 18, or 72 per cent, were liquefiers (decay 
and decomposition bacteria); 22, or SS per cent, were rod-shai^ed bacteria, and 
12 per cent were cocci or spherical bacteria; IS, or 72 i>er cent, were motile 
callable of swimming around in milk and getting into all parts of it, causing 
much more rapid changes than those that are motionless.*’ 

According to the authors, the bacteria found on grass are mostly from soil 
contamination. To determine whether these grow on the surface of plants 
“ the first spring growth of grass on April 18 was clipped off with sterile shears 
and a gram was plated for numbers. There were found 455,000 per gram. 
Over this siiot was placed a bell jar, to keep out all contaminations. On the 
thirtieth of April a gram of grass was taken from under the bell jar and plated 
for numbers. The number of bacteria now was only 114 i)er gram, showing 
that the bacteria on grass are largely bacteria from some other source. If th^ 
do multiply on grass it is at a very slow rate. There was no evidence of 
Bacterium lactic acidi present on this sample of grass.” 

Grain feeds were found to he liberally stocked with organisms. The ex¬ 
aminations made show that the percentage of acid organisms is more than twice 
as large, while that of liquefying organisms is only half as large, as that for 
hay. 

The agency of flies as a source of bacteria was indicated by tests showing 
that from 414 flies an average of about 1,250,000 bacteria for each fly was 
obtained. The relation of the prevalence of flies to an increase In intestinal 
diseases is discussed. 

The number of bacteria that could be washed from the hands of a milker who 
had been working around the farm previous to milking was found to be 
45,000,000 before the hands were washed. 

Bacterial growth and chemical changes in Tnillr kept at low temperatures, 
Maby B. Pennington (Jour. BioL 4 (1908)^ A^o, -J-d, pp. 3JS-^9S; aba. in 

Science, ii. acr., 27 (1908), No. 687, p. 381).—In milk kept at a temperature of 
—0.55*’ G. there was a steady increase in the number of organisms for 5 or 6 
weeks. Acid formers were in lower proportion and liquefying organisms in 
higher proportion than is commonly found. Certain species were especially 
resistant to cold and frequently were predominating or almost in pure culture at 
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the end of the experiment. The casein of the milk in cold storage was rapidly 
digested until more than 50 per cent of it was changed to soluble compounds. 

The TniUr of cows afSdcted with foot-and-mouth disease, G. Oobnalba (Agr. 
Mod.^ i} Xo, is, PjM- 103, 10 i; Indus, Lait e Zootec,^ 6 (1908), Xo, 8, pp. 

S3, A brief summaiy of information, showing that the quantity of milk 
given diminishes somewhat according to the gravity of the infection, ranging 
from a loss of one-third to that of the total amount of milk. The chemical com- 
ixisition is not noticeably altered, but the physical characteristics ui*e somewhat 
different from those of normal milk. The milk should not be used for food. 

Tests of dairy cows, 1906-7, F. W. Woll and H. T. Habbis (Wisconsin 8ta, 
Bui, lUO, pp. 3^9, pJ, I, figs, id) .-‘The tests previously referred to (E. S. R., 20, 
p. 77» are here reported in more detail, and photographs of a considerable num¬ 
ber of the cows included in the tests are reproduced. 

The Kirkee dLvil dairy, F. Fletecheb (Dept, Agr, Bombay, Ann. Rpt, Expt 
Work Poona Agr. 8ta. 1906-7, pp, 20-38 ),—^The objects of the dairy are stated 
and the records of the yields and financial returns by several groups of cows 
and buffaloes of different breeds are given. 

The problem of the poor cow, W. J. Fbazeb (Illinois 8ta, Circ. lU, pp. 8, 
figs, J>.—The records of different cows in the same herd are compared in such 
a way as to show the wide differences commonly found in productive capacity, 
the purpose being to interest dairymen in the testing of their cows and increase 
their profits by weeding out the poor ones. 

Why and how to test dairy cows, W. J. Fbaseb (Illinois Sta. Circ. 115, pp. 
12 , ftgs. }).—The improvement accomplii^ed by weighing and testing milk and 
by other progressive methods in conducting a dairy is described and illustrated 
by concrete example, and explicit information is given regarding the weighing 
and testing of milk for the purpose of determining good and poor cows. 

Jgmk supply of Kentucky—Ifouisville, R. M. Allen (Kentucky 8ta. Bui. 134, 
pp. 7oS2S, pis. 20, dgm. I).—The results of the inspection of a large number of 
Kentucky dairies supplying milk to Louisville are reported. The introduction 
to the bulletin comments upon the conditions that were found and the efforts 
thunt were made for improvement. Some discussion is also given of tuberculosis 
in dairy animals, certified milk, and the significance of the score card as a factor 
in the improvement of market milk. 

Dairy practice at Kenai Station, P. H. Ross (Alaska Stas. Rpt. 1907. pp. 
62-73 ).—^An account is given’of the establishment of a dairy herd at the sta¬ 
tion and of the methods followed in dairy work, including details regarding 
the care of the cows and calves, a description of the dairy equipment employed 
for butter making and for cheese making, and a discussion of dairy practice. 
The natural advantages of the region for dairying are briefly set forth. 

The origin of the turnip taste of butter, H. Weigmann (Landw. Jahrl)., 87 
(1908), Xo. 2, pp. 261-309 ).—^The milk from cows fed on turnips has a peculiar 
odor and taste. Apparently some volatile product from the turnips gets into the 
body fluids of the cow and thus affects the milk. This fault may be corrected 
by warming or aerating the milk. But besides this, certain organisms, as coli 
bacteria, Actinomyces odorifer, Penictllium hrcvicaulc, and lactic-acid bacteria, 
which are found in the feces of cows fed on beets or turnips, also produce the 
turnip flavor and aroma in butter made from milk or cream in which they are 
present. The turnip taste of butter may be due to both of these causes together. 
Butter may have the turnip flavor and aroma, however, even when no tumii>s 
axe fed, as coU bacteria causing the taste are found also on oats, barley, com, 
rape^ and other feeding stuf&. Pastenrizing the milk, with subsequent aeration, 
is recommended as a means of preventing the development of the turnip flavor 
in butter. 
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Busty cans and their efEect upon milk for cheesemaking, G. A. Olsok 
{Wisconsin Nftf. Bui. 162. pp. 3-12. figs. 2J.—The author has previously shown 
(E. S. B., 20, p. SO), that various metals have considerable effect upon the action 
of rennet. In the experiments reported in the present publication the effect of 
iron rust on rennet action is shown. “ 3Jilk was placed in iron dishes and rusty 
tin iians and was allowed to stand for definite iieriods of time. The required 
time for the coagulation of 50 cc. of such milk with a standard solution of 1 cc. 
of a 1 i>er cent commercial rennet extract at a temperature ranging from 87 
to 88° F., was then observed. Milks kept in glass beakers were run as controls 
under similar conditions. The time was noted at the moment the milk just 
thickened.” In these tests it required from 1 to 10.5 minutes longer for the 
same milk kept in the rusty pan to coagulate than in case of the milk kept in the 
glass beaker.” The acidity of the control milk was always higher than that kept 
in the rusty cans, but the difference was not great enough to account for the 
differences in retardiition. 

Milk which had been allowed to stand in iron dishes for several hours had 
a peculiar bluish grey color, indicating the presence of iron in solution. In sev¬ 
eral instances the amount of iron dissohed in the milk was determined as iron 
oxid. The maximum quantities of iron dissohed in the milk ranged from 1 to 
li lbs. for every 1,<K)0 lbs. of milk.” The significance of this is shown by con¬ 
sideration of the conditions of the cans in which milk is brought to the cheese 
factory, and these conditions in America are contrasted with those prevalent in 
certain sections of Europe. 

Varieties of cheese, C. F. Doane and H. W. Lawson {U. 8f. Dept. Agr,, Bur. 
Anim. Mus. Bui. 103, pp. 3-72). —^This publication comprises a compilation of 
, descriptions and analyses of those varieties of domestic and foreign cheese about 
which published information could be found by the authors. A list of publica¬ 
tions giving the original sources of analytical data is included. 

Investigation of commercial rennet pr^arations, A. Bubb and F. M. Bee* 
BEmcH iChem. Ztg., S2 (1908)^ A'o. 23^ pp. SIS, S14). —^The chemical composition 
of a number of samples of liquid and powdered rennet preparations is reported 
and the data are briefly discussed. 

The position of the oleomargarine industry in Sweden, A. Labson (BT. 
Landtbr. Akad. Handl. och Tidskr., 47 {1908)^ No. 1-2, pp. 2t-29 ).—^The 
statistics of the industry during the last 20 years are given and discussed. 

The mannfactnre of oleomargarine in Sweden has gradually Increased from 
6,000 kg. in ISSG to 14,343,608 kg. in 1906. At the same time the Imports decreased 
from 813,621 kg. in 1885 to 6,296 kg. in 1906, the exports increased from 6,667 
kg. to 658,642 kg., and the domestic consumption increased from 806,954 to 
13,691,262 kg. The average price obtained for the year has ranged from 72 ore 
(19.5 cts.) in 1897 to 113 ore (30.5 cts.) in 1902, the mean price f6r the period 
given being 91.8 5re (24.8 cts.) per kilo. 

The manufacture of starch from sweet potatoes, 0. 0. McDonksxl {South 
Carolina Sfa. Bui. 136, pp. 7-30, pi. 1, figs. If).—The investigations described 
were undertaken to determine how much starch could be recovered commer¬ 
cially from sweet potatoes and to test the quality of the starch thus obtained 
for different uses to which starch is put The discussion includes an account 
of the method of culture, analyses of the sweet potato, the process of manufac¬ 
turing starch therefrom and other data. The results are reported of investiga¬ 
tions of two years on the manufacture of starch from sweet potatoes and of 
tests of the starch for commercial purposes in laundry work and in the cotton 
textile indnstries. 

In the author’s opinion **it is practically settled that the starch produced 
from sweet potatoes is of a high grade and suitable for use in many operations 
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where a high-grade starch is required. In all of the tests we -have had made 
lint a single adverse report has been received.” 

The pitting or pulping of olives, R. Mahcille {Bui, Agr, AlgMe ct Tunisie, 
/} {JiWb), :\os. 6*. pp. Ii6-150; 7, pp. 161-168 ).—^It is stated that removing the 
luts from the pulp uf oIi\es before pressing somewhat improves the quality of 
the t»il, but the increaised financial return for such improvement does not pay 
tor the actual <*ost of the operation. 

Vegetable butter, G. Cornalba (Colfivatore, 5i {1908) ^ 'No. 16, pp. 487- 
i90 ).—Vegetable fat known as karitfi, obtained from Bassia hutirracea, and 
which is used to some extent as an adulterant in butter, is discussed. The con¬ 
stants given are saiiouification number 175, iodin number 19, and Belehert- 
Meissl number 2.G. (See also a note on p. 151 of this issue.) 

Extraction of beeswax, F. C. Alford (Colorado Ufa. Bui. 129, pp. 3-1 i ).— 
The results of exiieriments on various methods of extracting beeswax are 
reiMirted. solar extractors in which the heat of the sun is utilized for melting 
the wax, three kinds of steam extractors and those employing pressure under 
'Water at a temiierature sufficiently high to melt the wax, being compared. The 
latter method was employed using water alone, and also with the addition of 
diluted suli>huric acid. 

Heating vrith diluted sulphuric acid and pressing under water gave the highest 
results, the steam extractors giving the next best results and the solar extract¬ 
ors the lowest. The results obtained by the use of the steam extractors were 
increased somewhat by using artificial heat in connection therewith. In con¬ 
clusion the author states: From the results of these experiments and my own 
exiierience in handliug bees and rendering wax I believe that it is best for the 
average bee keeper to have a large solar wax extractor, heated by some artificial 
heat, by means of which most of the wax in the lighter colored combs, cappings,' 
and burr combs may be easily rendered. The dark combs may also be treated 
in this manner and the slumgum stored in barrels until the bee keeper has time 
t<i treat it with dilute sulphuric acid and press under water. This method is 
quick and efficient. If the wax has to be refined it can be done by heating, 
while inclosed in a canton flannel sack, with a solution containing 5 per cent 
of hydrogen peroxid and 2 to 5 per cent of sulphuric acid. Both of these chem¬ 
icals can be bought at the ordinary drug store. The common kind, commercial, 
iF^hcmld be used.” 

Technology of fats and oils, 6. Hefteb (Technologie der Fette und die. 
Berlin, 1908, pp. IX+9743 pls. 19, ftgs. ISo ).—^The second volume of a handbook 
on the production and preparation of fhts, oils, and waxes of plant and animal 
origin. A rather extensive discussion is included of the history, sourcei raw 
materials, preparation, characteristics, uses, and commercial and agricultural 
importance of these products. 

VETEBnsrABY ]iD3)ICI]SnE;. 

Therapeutic technique, W. Schlampp (Therapeutische Technik. Stuttgart, 
1907, rol. 2, pi. 1, pp. 31 i, ftgis. 88 ).—In the first volume of this work (B. S. R., 
17. p. 1111), a discussion was given of the therapeutic methods applicable to 
the skin of domestic animals. In the present volume a discussion is given of 
the therapy of the alimentary tract. The subject matter is classified according 
to the part of the alimentary tract to which the various medicines are to be 
applied. The methods discussed by the author include washes and applications 
by means of a brush to the mouth and pharynx and the various means of giving 
medicines by way of the mouth. 
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Veterinary hygiene, S. J. Bonansev i Papers and RptA, Amen Pub, Health 
Assoe,, S2 {1006), jjf, 1, pp. J>.—Attention is called to the many animal 

ilibeases which may be transmitted to man through the agency of milk or other 
animal products, or by direct contagion. In i>rotectin« man against these 
sources of disease the author recommends the establishment of international 
Ici^s of \eterinary sanitary police and that all countries should take special 
bteps in the strict enforcement of milk and meat inspection and in supenising 
the traiiic in animals. 

Annual r^ort of the State board of live stock commissioners of Ohio, T. L. 
Cal\ert and P. Fischer (Ann, Rpt, Bd, Live Stock Comnt, Ohio, 6 (1907), pp, 
IbM.—During the year under report, attention was given chiefly to 
glanders, sheep scab, and the control of shipments of southern cattle. In addi¬ 
tion to this work, 32 dairy herds were tested for tuberculosis. In a total of 911 
ci»ws, 3^> i»er cent pro^ed to be tuberculous. It is known that a large number of 
animals are privately tested and at present there is no means of ascertaining 
what is done with cattle found to be tuberculous in these tests. The situation 
with regard to glanders in Ohio is improving. Attention is called to the great 
economic imi>ortance of this disease in horse-raising localites. 

Special statements were given regarding the prevalence and distribution of 
anthrax, actinomycosis, venereal disease in horses, foot rot, glanders, hog 
cholera, nodular disease in sheep, rabies, mange, tuberculosis, etc. 

A-nTinni report of the civil veterinary department, Bengal, and of the 
Bengal veterinary college, 1906-7, R A. Gait (Aa«. Rpt, Civ, Tet, Dept, and 
Bengal Vet, Col,, 1906-7, pp, IJi ),—A summary statement is made regarding 
instruction at the Bengal veterinary college, the work of the bacteriological 
laboratory, and other veterinary investigations. A collection is being made of 
the biting flies of Bengal, particularly species of Tabanus, Stomoxj^s, Lyperosla. 
and Hippobosca. During the year under reiiort considerable demonstration 
work was carried out in the treatment of glanders, rinderiiest, hemorrhagic 
septicemia, and other diseases. An attempt is also being made to improve the 
quality of native cattle and horses. 

Annual report of the imperial bacteriologist, 1906--7 {Calcutta: Qovt„ 
1007, pp, —^It is stated that rinderpest serum presen’ed during two hot 
seasons lost about r»0 per cent of its protective power. Serum prepared during 
an unusually cold winter was much weaker than ordinary serum. The 
elephant has been shown to be immune to rinderpest. 

A test was made of atoxyl in treating horses, mules, and rats foE trypa¬ 
nosomiasis. In the Plains region 8 gm. of atoxyl per 400 lbs, of body weight 
caused only slight symptoms of colic in mules, while at greater altitudes the 
same quantity of atoxyl sometimes produced fatal results within 85 hours. 
Extensive tables are given showing the amount of rinderpest serum, mallein, 
and other preparations made and distributed during the year. 

SEoiphological changes in the spleen after infection in animals pasi^vely 
immunized, A. Jarotzey (Arch, Path, Anat, u, PhpsioJ, {Virchow'l, 191 (1008), 
No, 1, pp, 112-JS5), —^In the experiments reported in this paper white mice 
were chosen as the experimental animals and the bacillus of swine erysipelas 
as the pathogenic organism- The mice received a hypodermic Injection of 
OA cc. serum and culture to which 0.4 cc. physiological salt solution had been 
added. A parallel series of mice was inoculated with the culture of the bacillus 
of swine erysipelas without having been treated with semm. In studying the 
pathological changes in the spleen, microscopic sections were made through 
the whole structure of this organ. In mice inoculated with the bacillus of 
swine erysipelas and not treated with serum the cortical layer of the spleen 
was hyperemic and showed a large number of cells in divii^on and also 
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giant cells. In addition to tliese changes the author observed many acidophile 
granulations and horse-shoe-like free nuclei. 

In mice w hich ha\ e been pre\ iously treated with serum essentially the same 
changes were obser\ed but in much less marked form. 

The latency of tetanus spores in the animal organism, M. Canfosa ( Centbl, 
Bakt [etc.], i. Abt., Orig., \q No. tf, />p. —^If an infection with 

tetanus is produced in the animal organism, tetanus cultures may be obtained 
from the blood after death. This demonstrates that the tetanus bacillus ma> 
become widely distributed throughout the organism. If tetanus cultures are 
heated to a temi»erature of 70 to 75“ C. to destroy the toxin and vegetative 
form of the bacillus and then inoculated subcutaneously, the spores become 
distiihuted throiighoxit the organism and may be found in the blood within a 
few honrs. During the first 10 to 13 days they are found in the blood circu¬ 
lation, after which they may occur in the liver, spleen, kidneys, bone marrow, 
lymphatic glands, etc., where they i>ersist in a latent state. In the later 
stage the blood is sterile. The spores may create an infection by coming in 
contact with a wound produced after inoculation- Apparently the spores are 
not excreted by the kidneys but are destroyed by the animal organism. 

The relation of the mouse typhoid bacillus to the system of typhoid coli 
bacilli, P. Lotzeb (Tbcr die stellung dch mauHCtyphushacillus im syiytem typhus- 
coU. Inaug. Diss. Twir. Bern, 190*7, pp, J3).—From the experience of the 
author and other investigators, it appears necessary to observe considerable 
care in the use of cultures of mouse typhoid bacilli for the purpose of eradi¬ 
cating these animals. In Jax»an and elsewhere serious consequences haxe 
resulted to human beings from the careless use of cultures of mouse typhoid 
bacilli. lu one instance 120 persons were affected and in another 30 suffered 
a fatal infection from these bacilli. The observations of the author indicate a 
very close relatiomdiip between the bacillus of mouse typhoid, the paratyphoid 
bacillus, and the bacillus of meat poisoning. 

The pathogenic effects of human viruses, L. CoBBirrT (Boy. Tuhcrcu- 
losis, i^econd Interim Rpt„ 3 (1907), pt 2, App„ pp. VII + 1217, pis, 26).—Sys¬ 
tematic exxieriments were carried on with tubercle virus obtained from tiB human 
patients. During the progress of the experimental work the virus was tested 
on cattle, rabbits, guinea pigs, goats, pigs, apes, monkeys, dogs, cats, rats, mice, 
and fowls. The history of each strain of virus is given in detail aud the clin¬ 
ical lesions produced in the various experimental animals are elaborately 
presented. The illustrations used in this conne<*tion are of striking excellence. 
The methods of infection employed included both injection and feeding. 

In the majority bf cases injections were made both with emulsions of tubercu¬ 
losis tissue and with cultures. The emulsions were made as a rule from human 
tuberculous lesions, but when such material was not available in sufficient 
quantity, guinea pigs were first injected and emulsions were prepared from their 
tuberculous tissue. Careful estimates were made of the number of tubercle 
bacilli contained in the doses of emulsion. As a result of the long continued 
experiments reported by the author, it seems necessary to differentiate quite 
fidiarply between two classes of human tubercle bacilli, one of which in doses 
of the usual size produces rapidly fatal generalized tuberculosis in calves and 
various other animals, while the other class of virus causes only localized or 
minute leffions even when injected in large doses. The more virulent type of 
tubercle bacilli was found capable of i^roducing generalized tuberculosis in 
cattle, goats, pigs, monkeys, chimpanzee, rabbits, guinea pigs, and dogs. Cats 
appeared to be somewhat more resistant and no infection was caused by 
inoculation of fowl& 
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The pathogenic effects of bovine virases, A. S. Griffith {Roy, Com, Tubei” 
mUtbh, Sifond Interim RpU t {lOOt), pt 2, App„ pp, til, ph. 17).—Since 
101 >y, the author has carried on continuous observations in the study of the 
binli>gy and pathogenic relations of tubercle bacilli of bovine origin. An elab¬ 
orate system of technique was devised for the estimation of the number of 
tubercle bacilli present in cultures. In arriving at an estimate of average re-^ 
suits along this line, 139 counts were made. The ealculatiqn is admittedly 
imperfei't but indicates clearly that the great majority of culture inoculations 
are richer in tubercle bacilli than inoculations with even the largest doses of 
tissue emulsions. It is estimated that each cubic millimeter of the culture 
contiiins from 4000,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 tubercle bacilli. 

In the exi»erimental work carried on by the author, bovine tubercle bacilli 
were inoculated into cattle, goats, pigs, apes, monkeys, dogs, cats, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, etc. Inoculation was accomplished by the intra\enous. intraper¬ 
itonea 1, intramammary, and subcutaneous methods and also by feeding. The 
purijose of the feeding experiments with bo\ine tulmrcle bacilli was to ascertain 
the ivlati^e susceptibility of different species of animals to this mr>de of infec¬ 
tion and to study the dikribution of tuberculosis lesions thus i^roduced. In 
these exi)eriments, 31S animals belonging to 13 distinct species were used. The 
majority of the animals were fed single doses of tubercle bacilli either in the 
form of a culture or in tuberculous milk. Some of the exi)erimental animals 
were fed at intervals for varying wriods with tuberculous milk. 

It api)ears that in cases where animals are fed a single dose of tubercle 
baciHi there may be many individual factors which greatly influence the result. 
For example a catarrh of the mucous membrane of the intestines may protect 
the animal from infection by hastening the expulsion of the intestinal contents. 
Tubercle bacilli are readily absorbed from the alimentary canal of pigs but 
much less rapidly in the case of guinea pigs. Individual susceptibility exer¬ 
cises an important influence on the result. The chimpanzee, baboon, rhesus 
monkey, lemur, rabbit, and guinea pig are highly susceptible to the action of 
bovine tubercle bacilli, and Infection from however small a dose is almost inva¬ 
riably follow’ed by progressive tnberculosis. In the pig, goat, calf, cat, and dog, 
on the other hand, with the possible exception of the young pig, tubercnlqsls 
pri»duced by feeding may be limited to the glands along the alimentary tract, 
particularly if the dose of tubercle bacilli is small. In young pigs tuberculosis 
is usually of a progressive type. Adult swine are, however, somewhat more 
resistant 

The infection of the organism with general tubercnlosls of the lungs from 
the subcutaneous connective tissue, blood, and alimentary tract, A. D. 
Pawlowskt iZUchr, Tuberkulose, 12 (1908), Ao. 1, pp. 31-J^5).’—The author’s 
exiieriments have been carried on since 1903 and have consisted largely in feed¬ 
ing guinea pigs human tubercle bacilli in milk. The guinea pigs were then killed 
after a lapse of 1 to 3 or more weeks and carefully examined to determine the 
extent and distribution of tuberculous infection. The experiments show that 
tnbenrulosis in the early stages is confined almost entirely to the lymphatic 
glands while the stomach and intestines are unaffected. The tubercle bacilli 
pass through the walls of the alimentary tract without causing any leirions in it 
and remain for some time in the mesenteric glands. From these points they may 
be carried through the lymifliatic system and after a period of from 6 to 8 weeks 
may appear in the lungs. 

Hoiphological vaxiatiim in the tubmrcle bacUlnSi 8. Abiding (ffmnpt Rend, 
Acad. 8ci. [Paria], U6 (1908), Ao. S, pp. Att. 3)*—Under artificial con¬ 

ditions obtained by modification qf the nutrient teokpecature^ ete^ it was 
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fouml i)ossible to cause morphological changes in tubercle bacilli obtained from 
different sources. Thus the giant branohe4l and club-shaped forms were found 
not to be characteristic alone of the tubercle bacillus obtained from birds. 
These forms are found not only in old cultures of mammalian tubercle bacilli 
but may be observed in fresh cultures subjected to the influence of an elevation 
of temperature or of the pressure of 24 atmosi»heres. The author considers that 
bis work has thrown in question the boundary lines which have been proposed 
between the forms of tubercle bacilli observed in man, animals, and birds. 

Tubercle bacilli in the meat and apparently healthy lymphatic glands of 
tuberculous animals, J. T. Swiebstba {Kommcn in dem Fleische und in 
makrosl'oiiisfhen gesundm Lyniphdrusen von tuhericulnsen Tiercn Tuherkel- 
VazUlcn vorf Innug. r«/r. Bcnu pp. 7d). —In testing the meat and 
macroscopically normal glands of tuberculous animals for the pres^ce of tuber¬ 
cle bacilli, positive results were obtained in a number of cases both in cattle and 
hogs. On the basis of these exiieriments the author recommends that the meat 
of tuberculous animals should be sterilized in all cases showing a high degree of 
emaciation, extensive soft foci, fresh Infection of the blood, or localization of the 
tuberculous process iu the bones. 

Ophthalmo-reaction to tuberculin, H. Tall£e (Compt Rend. Acad. Set 
[Pflm], Uti Xo. J, pp. —^In exi>eriments with this method of 

diagnosing tuberculosis the author obtained satisfactory results. The i>osition is 
taken that by means of the ophthalmo-reaction a rapid test is furnished which 
will assist greatly in detecting frauds which are attempted in the sale of breeding 
animals. 

The influence of cerebral traumatism on the reaction of the normal g^uinea 
pig to tuberculin, A. Si^tineaso and D. Danielopol {Compt Rend. Boc. Biot 
[Par£«], d} <190S), Xo. 2, pp. 89^ 90 ).—^The direct injection of tuberculin into the 
cerebrum of guinea pigs produces an eleiatbm of temperature to the extent of 
1.5 to 2.5® C. within 1 or 2 hours. Exi»erinients in producing slight injuries in 
the cerebrum indicate that guinea pigs thus treated are highly susceptible to the 
action of tuberculin applied subcutaneously if the injection is made not less 
than e days after the traumatism. 

Immunity toward tuberculosis, S. I. llfiiALNiKOFF ( irch. 8cL Biol, [Bt 
Pcierab,] 13 {1901), Xo. 2, pp. 169-206 ).—^The exi^eriments of the author with 
the bee moth have shown that this insect is naturally immune to tuberculosis 
of warm-blooded animals. Human and bovine tubercle Imcilli inoculated into 
bee moths are quickly surrounded and destroyed by the leucocytes. When bee 
moths are inoculated with tubercle bacilli from fish the bacilli are rapidly; 
surrounded by the leucocytes but later they begin to multiply inside of the 
leucocytes and finally escape into the body fiuids causing the death of the bee 
moths within 3 nr 4 days. 

On the basis of these observations a number of immunization experiments 
were made chiefly with guinea pigs. It appears necessary in producing im¬ 
munity to tuberculosis to induce in the blood serum the power of disintegrat¬ 
ing the waxy membrane of tubercle bacilli. This may he accomplished to some 
extent at least by injecting animals with wax obtained from tubercle bacilli 
after freeing it from other substances. This material possesses immunizing 
power. 

A plan for eradicating animal tuberculosis, B. Bogers < Manhattan, Kane., 
11907], pp. 16 ).—^In this pamphlet the author presents a statement of the man¬ 
ner in which tuberculosis is ordinarily transmitted from animal to animal and 
from animal to man. Particular attention is given to the extensive infection of 
hogs with tuberculosis as shown by recent statistics from meat'inspection. 
O[?uberculosis of swine is apparently due to the ingestion of the tuberculous 
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l>ro(liiot«! of cattle and other animals. It is maintained that the great majority 
of 4*ases of tuberculous animals are at present produced on not more than 6 
per t*eut of the farms of the country. If animals s^ent to slaughterhouses were 
so tagged as to show their origin in aU cases, it would be a simple matter to 
l<K*ate these centers of tuberculous infection and apply suitable means for the 
complete eradication of tuberculosis. 

The dissemination and control of tuberculosis as illustrated in the bovine 
species. Y. A. Moore (Proc. ±nn, Conf, Sanit, Off. Y. V., 7 US07), pp. — 

A histitrical re\ iew is given of the development of knowleds:e concerning tuber- 
culi»sis. Tabular data are presented showing the present status and prevalence 
of the disease in various parts of Xew York. Particular attention is devoted 
to a consideration of the methods of Bang and von Behring in the control of 
the disease. Ton Behring's method is considered as still in the experimental 
stage. The method has failed in many instances and the duration of immunity 
is not yet determined with sufficient accuracy. 

The diagnosis of bladkleg, Warringsholz (Berlin. Tirrarstl. Wchnsc7u\, 
WOS, Xo. i. pp. 6*6*).—As a rule, diagntisls in the case of blackleg is an easy 
matter. Occasionally, however, some difficulty is experienced. In a study of 
the pathological anatomy of blackleg the author found small gray foci in the 
cortical layer of the kidneys. These structures were s^tmetimes isolated aud 
sometimes in groups. In the center of each structure a minute quantity of gas 
is accumulated. Blood clots were found in the heart in every case of blackleg. 

Bacillus pyogenes bovis and B, pyogenes suis in relation to chronic inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs of cattle, H. C. L. B. Berger {Terglcichnule untrrsucliun- 
gen uher den Bacilliisi ggogenea hovis und den BaciUun pyogenes suis mit 
hiziehnng derselhcn zu den ehronisehen UmgenenUiindungen des rindcs. Inang. 
Diss. Vniv. Bern, 1907, pp. 8i, figs. 5).—According to extensive investigations 
of the author iu cultivating and testing the pathogenic properties of Bacillus 
pyogcfH^ horis and 5. pyogenes suis^ it appears that these organisms commonly 
occur in chronic cases of broncho-pneumonia of cattle, either alone or associ¬ 
ated with other bacteria. B. pyogenes is capable of producing both suppurative 
aud metastatic broncho-pneumonia in cattle. The lesions thus produced may 
lead to a mistaken diagnosis of tuberculosis, in fact the author claims that 
cattle in which the lungs are infected with B. pyogenes may react to tuberculin. 

The occurrence and frequency of streptococcic mammitis in cows, G. Buhm 
(Wchnschr. Tierheilk, u. Vielisucht 52 (1908)^ Xos. 7, pp. 125-130; 8, pp. 
147-152) .—It was found possible to detect by the examination of milk the pres¬ 
ence of streptococcic mammitis before the disease was apparent from palpation 
of the udder or from the ordinary methods adopted in milk inspection. The 
method iisetl by the author in the detection of the disease was that proposed by 
Trommsdorff for the determination of leucocytes in milk. 

Tick fever in cattle, C. J. Pound (Queensland Agr. Jour., 20 (1908), Xo. 1, 
pp. 20-35. pis. 2).—Detailed directions are given covering the technique of pre¬ 
ventive inoculation of cattle in the control of Texas fever and East Coast fever. 

Sheep dips, O. Quibell (Jour. 8oe. Ghem. Indus., 26 (1907). Xo. 24, pp. 
1266-1268 ).—^The basis for the present article on sheep dips is the experience 
of the sheep raisers in the English colonies, i)articularly Australia and New 
Zealand, with various kinds of dips in the eradication of scab. 

It was found that the lime-sulphur dip Is an undoubted cure for scab, although 
it sometimes fails to cure other parasites of sheep. Australian and New Zea¬ 
land governments, however, finally came to the conclusion that the low price of 
their wool was to be ascribed to the use of lime and sulphur. Accordingly the 
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slieep raisers gave up the use of lime and sulphur in favor of arsenical and 
carbolic dips. 

Arsenical dips when properly prepared are claimed to be veiy efiftcient scab 
remedies and also act as a stimulant to the wool. In the arsenical dips at pres¬ 
ent used care is exercised to prevent any astringent or caustic properties. It is 
held that the good effect of arsenical dips upon the quality of the fleece is 
proved by the high prices which are paid for wool from sheep treated in this 
manner. Carbolic dips are also effective, but the action of the dip does not 
i)ersist as long as is the case with arsenical dips. 

Badllus pseudotabercolosis in hogs, Btsts and Guillaume {Rci\ G^n, Jled. 
Te/., 11 (190S), Xo, 123, pp. 127-131). -^Bacillus pHCudotulcrculosU is known to 
have a wide distribution and to cause more or less serious disease in horses, 
cattle, sheep, and various laboratory animals. Aecordinc: to the authors, how¬ 
ever, it has not previously been reported in hogs. A number of cases have been 
observed by them in abattoirs, but the symptoms of the disease during life have 
not been studied. In one case it was reported that a hog had syniptoms similar 
to those of rachitis. The characteristic lesions of B. pneiidotuhrmilosis were 
observed In various parts of the body, and cultures were obtained which repro¬ 
duced the disease in guinea pigs. 

The hygiene and internal diseases of the horse, L. Morisot (L'Hygicne et 
les llaladie» interne du Vhcval. Pat is. 1907, pp. }72, 49 ).—The iiresent 

treatise on the hygiene and diseases of the horse is written from the staudijoiut 
of the practitioner, especially the army veterinarian in the field servi<*e. The 
volume includes an account of the general principles of hygiene as applied to 
the horse and of the common diseases to which the horse is subject, these being 
arranged under the organs or parts affected. Special chapters are also devoted 
to contagious diseases and to the problem of disinfection. 

Seborrhoic eczema in horses, H. Bang {llaanedskr. Dyrlwger, 19 ( 1907), So. 
8, pp. 303S17 ).—^The literature relating to this form of-eczema is critically 
reviewed. The author made a careful study of one case in which the disease 
was found to consist in a pathological inflammation of the oil glands of the 
skin. The sweat glands were not affected. In some of the diseased oil glands a 
lencocytosis was obseiwed, but it is believed that this condition was secondary. 

Ojdithalmo-reaction in glanders, A. Wladimiboff ( Berlin. Ticrdrztl. 
WchnscHr., 1908, Xo. 3, pp. 50-32 ).—a result of his experience in this method 
of testing for glanders, the author comes to the conclusion that in large herds 
of horses the ophthalmo-reaction furnishes a means of quickly eliminating the 
animals which are beyond suspicion. It is held that all animals which do not 
react may be considered as healthy and do not require a subcutaneous injection 
of malleJn. A considerable expense is thus saved and the work of eradicating 
glanders from a herd of horses is rendered more easy. 

H^atic hemorrhage as a result of amyloid degeneration in horses, E. 
Nover {Cher Leherhlutungen, infolge Amgloiddegeneration heim Pferd, Inaugr. 
Diss. Unir. Bern^ i507, pp. 47).—The literature relating to this subject is critic¬ 
ally discussed in connection with bibliographical references. The author had 
opportunity to follow the clinical history of 8 cjises of amyloid degeneration ot 
the liver. These cases all occurred in horses which were used for the prepara¬ 
tion of diphtheria antitoxin and the disease appears to be connected with this 
process. The length of time required for the development of experimental 
amyloid d^eneration has not thus far been determined. 

The etiology of fowl plague, S. Prowazek (Munehen. Med. Wchnschr., 55 
(1908), No. 4, pp*165,166, figs, g).—According to the investigations of a number 
of authors the virus of fbwl plague must be considered as ultramicroscopic. It 
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ifc!. liirwly thrown out of the blood by subje<'tioii fo vigorous ceutrifugalizatiuu. 
After this treatuieiu the \ irus is found sisso<*i.*ited with the corimscular elements 
of the bbMMl. The ^ irus of fowl plague obtained from the brain is not destroyed 
by saponin during an exiu»sure of 1 hour. Apparently the virus has the power 
4»f passing through the finest filters. In most eases, minute corpuscles were to 
he observe<I which may be the organism of the disease. 

Coli-septicemia in fowls as a disease which occurs during transportatloit 
L. Chxv^h'LS < f%fr lirilxhuliUrirnBfytikamk hvi Hiihncrn aU TranBport'kranl^ 
hfit, huiiig, Dina, Unir. Beni^ 1901 ^ pp. Jd, p7. I».—^The coil bacteria which are 
frequently found in the intestines of healthy fowls may become so modified by 
unfavorable conditions which occur during transportation as to produce a seri¬ 
ous f(»rm of septicemia. The virulence of these organisms may be artificially 
increased by several inoculations of canary birds. The mortality from this 
form of septicemia is not greater than 50 per cent. The disease may be trans¬ 
mitted by inoculation or by feeding, and the incubation period is about 12 
hours. 

Infectious infiammation of the air sacs in geese, O. Bitgge (Ztachr, Inf eh - 
twmhrnnk, u. Uifth Hanaticre, 3 ( 1908)^ Ao. J, pp. 410-^80, fig. fAn outbi-eak 
of an apparently new disease among geese was observed by the author and a 
study was made of the origin and etiology of the disease. It was apparently 
introduced with geese imiKated from Russia. Affecte<l birds i^iow a condition of 
emaciation. The air sacs, iwirtlcularly those in the body eavitj', are of a yellow¬ 
ish color and ui)on the inner surface whitish yellow masses of exudative origin 
are to be observed. Similar conditions are noted ui>on the serous covering of 
the liver, spleen, iiitestines, and kidneys. In some cases the outer covering o^ 
the stomach is likewise affectal. In the blood of diseased birds, bacteria were 
found and pure cultures were made. The organism in question produces no 
effect In hens when injected into them and this test may be used as a means of 
arriving at a differential diagnosis between fowl choleni and infectious inflani 
matlon of the air sacs. The latter disease apiiears to be confined strictly to 
geese, as ducks and pigeons, as well as common fowls, proved to he refractory. 
No satisfactory method of treatment or prevention has been devised. 

The penetratiozi of toxins from parasitic worms into the body of the host, 
Weinhero Wompi. lit nth fior. Biol. [P«ri«], (I»904S), Xo. I, pp. 25-27).—Ac¬ 

cording to the author sclerostomum, esophagostomum, and other pa:|^sites may 
secrete substances which become absoi’bed by the host and constitute a part of 
the toxic symptoms observed in cases of infestation by the parasites in question. 

Peeding staffs poisonous or injurious for animals, R. Dttmoitt {Prog. Agr. 
ct Tit. (Eth VEitt), 28 {1901), Xos. 48, pp. 658-661: 50, pp. 722-726; 51, pp. 756- 
160; 52, pp. 178-781) .—Attention is given to a brief consideration of species of 
Euphorbia, wild mustard, and various other wild plants, including rhododen¬ 
dron, aconite, and digitalis which have been found to be poisonous to stock. 
Mention is made of the iiolsonous effects sometimes produced by cultivated plants 
such as sorghum, lupiues, potatoes, tobacco, and various species of beans. The 
author also discusses briefly the unfavorable results which may follow the use of 
cotton-seed meal, fermented molasses, and other commercial feeding stuffs. 

The effect of digitalis and its glucosids upon various ruminants, A. Salvzs- 
BEBG (Veher die tcirkung ron digitalia und digitalUglpkogidcn auf den organia- 
mua rersehiedcncr tricderkducr. Inang, DUts. Unio, Bern, 1B07, pp. 46 ).—The 
author’s experimcaits were carried out on sheep, goats, and cattle. In these 
exi»eriments it was found that the leaves of digitalis could be given to ruminants 
without pro<lucing any apparent effect- Cows received doses which would be 
fatal for horses without giving any reaction whatever. The condusiQn is 
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leached that the active principles of digitalis are so changed or destroyed in the 
stoinsK'h of ruminants that they have no pharmaceutical action upon the organ¬ 
ism. Digitalis gi\en by intravenous injections, however, exercises the same 
eifect as upon other mammals. 

BTJBAX ECONOKICS. 

The agrarian question in the German economic system to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, E. Cbonbach (Das latidicirtschaftlirhc Betrichsprohlem in 
der dcuUchcH yationalnJconomie "bis sur Mittc dcs XIX. JaJirJiundn'ts. VUnna, 
1907, jw. X £1+338). —^This book gives a historical and critical study of the prob¬ 
lems relating to farm management and land ownership in Germany beginning 
with the sixteenth century. 

The agrarian social problem in Spain, nEn Retamoso (Grunica del Curbo 
Breve dc CucstioneH Soeialcs Celehrado en Madrid, 1906. Madrid. 1907. pp. 
118-161). —^This is a series of three lectures delivered In Madrid in 1906 and 
entitled as follow's: (1) Determination of its distinctive characters in the dif¬ 
ferent districts of Spain; <2) agidcultural crises and their causes: and iti) a 
critical examination of proposed remedies and a study of principal {solutions. 
An extensive bibli<'gi*aphy is apiiended. 

[Tapers relating to rural economics] {Rpt. Brit. Assoc. Adi\ 8ri.. 1P07. pp. 
397-603). —Summaries of impers on the following subjects read at the annual 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at Lei<*ester, 
July 31 to August 7,1907, are reported: 

Hmall occupyinp ownerships, J- Ceilings (pp. r)t)7-r>iHD.—^This is a plea for 
the establishment of the British land system on the basis of occupying owner¬ 
ship. To facilitate the scheme iiroi)osed the author advocates <1) a better 
system of rural education and (2) the establishment of ctK>i)eration among 
cultivators for both buying and selling. The creation of a class of small owners 
it is believed would solve the grave social problems of the unemployed, hous¬ 
ing, and widespread destitution, and “to pledge the national credit for the 
purpose of carrying it out would be in accordance with the princiides of a 
sotmd national and imlitical economy.” 

The importance of the distinction between (J) subsistence farming and (3) 
produeniff far a market in connexion with small holdings. W. Ounninghsim 
<pp. r>!»n, 600).—^Vs comiiared with laige farming it is I>elieved the small holder 
who tries to make a living from his land without other source of income is 
liable to fail. But, if allotments and small holdings can be Citmbiiied with 
opi»ortunities (>f w^ge-eaming, so that the land is used to provide a poition 
at least of the means of subsistence, it would tend to improve greatly the 
material welfare of the artisan class. 

Borne ttotis on the smaU holdings of Worcestershire, Kirkaldy (pp. <i00, 
UOl).—^A brief sketch of the hist<Ty and methods of w’orking of small holdings 
in this county which was the jdoneer in the movement in England. The re¬ 
sults show the value of a committee of practical men to foster the mmement, to 
train the small holder, and to apply the principles of cooperation. The ques¬ 
tion of assessment requires thorough revision. 

Agricultural <*oopcratwn in Great BHtain, R. A. Yerburgh (pp. COl-GOS).— 
Xoteil from another source (E. S. R., 19, p. 587). 

Small holdings in Hampshire, J, C. Newsham (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London), 15 
{1908), No. A pp. This article sets forth the opportunities the county 

of Hampshire, England, affords to the small holder as regards labor, soil, and 
markets, gives the economic returns of various types of holdings, and shows 
that failures occurred “ among those who i>ossessed limited caintal and a still 
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more limited knowledjje of agriculture, with little or no idea of how to manage 
the holding.'* 

In Mew of the government's recent efforts to encourage the increase of small 
holdings, the aiithtjr maintains tlnit ‘*the success or failure of additional 
small holdings in this county will depend to a great extent on the system of 
t o» periltion adopted. If an enlightened cooperathe movement could he fos¬ 
tered iiiul u.iule a success, there is no doubt that many distri<*ts, where produce 
can not under present conditions be satisfactorily marketed, would become 
flourishing and prosperous, to the advantage not cnlj" of the occupier and the 
county, but also of the nation as a whole.” 

The English peasantry and the enclosure of common fields, G. Slates {Loh- 
Uoiu itiK jry/7+dd7, pU, 9). —^This hook gites a historj' of common held 
entdosure in England, with particular reference to the effects of the movement 
uiHrti iigricultiiral production, increase of rent, riiial depopulation, industrial 
de\elopment, increase of pauperism, national resources, etc. 

Some reflections upon the reassignment of small farms, A. E^veymaececss 
(Amh. Grmhlfiur, IS (190S), Xo, pp, d6*7-37?).—^This article describes how 
the present system of small farms owned by the peasant classes in Belgium 
consists generally of a number of small, noncontiguous pieces, aud shows how 
this fystem in many ways interferes with the effectiveness of agricultuie and 
the welfare of the landowmers. The author outlines by means of statistics and 
discussion derived from the exi)erience of Denmark the economic and social 
advantages which would accrue to the peasantry as a result of a leassignment 
of land under government suiiervision of a single allotment as nearly etjual as 
jMisslble in extent, fertility, and market facilities to the present numerous small 
parcels. 

The law of April 10, 1908, relating to small holdings and dheap houses 
(Jour, Apr. Pratt «• lo (1908), Xo, 17, pp. 330, 331). —^This is the text of 
the law which provides for the advancement by the French government''of a 
sum not to exceed 100,000,000 francs for the purpose of enabling the poorer 
clasKc*s of irea'^ants to acquire land, to improve ?heir dwellings or to construct 
new ones, and to increase the size of their holdings, and for the management 
of the proiiei-ty in case of the decease of the owner. The funds are advanced 
at 2 per cent interest to local credit societies, through which the peasants are to 
transsict business, and the societies are prohibited from charging borrowers 
more than 4 iier cent interest 

The holdings of agiicultural laborers, F. Convert (Ecr. Fit, 29 (1908), Xo. 
7i9, pp. itt7~}70), —This article briefly reviews the efforts of various countries 
to enable agricultural laborers to become property owners and discusses the 
law noted aboya The author believes the law will enable the ixmrer classes of 
leasants to improve the social aud economic welfare of their families by in¬ 
creasing their incomes and will greatly encourage the rural population 'to 
remain on the land. 

The opportunity of acquiring property afforded the agricultural laborer, 
P. Antoine (Jour. Apr. Prat, ti. sen, 13 (1908), Xo. 17,jpp. 528, 529).—An 
article similar to the above. 

Hutual agricultural credit, P. Dechaemb (Semaine Apr. [Parts], 27 (1908), 
Xo. 1399, p. 85). —This is a review of the development of mutual agricultural 
credit banks in France, with a discussion of the aims and results of the move¬ 
ment. The mutual credit societies at the beginning of 190.8 numbered about 
2.000, had 100,000 members, and had advanced in loans to iioor peasants during 
the past 7 years no less than $40,000,000, at Interest from 3) to 4 per cent. The 
author maintains that there were 33,000 rural communes tn France which had 
not yet put the plan of mutual credit into operation. 
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BEutual credit and agricultural improvement, F. Virgili ( Bol, Qiiind, 8oc, 
Agr. ItuU IS HBOS), Xo. B-10, pp. The author gives a brief review 

of the origin and development of mutual agricultural credit in Italy and dis¬ 
cusses its effects ui»on mortgage Indebtednesis, statistics of which by provinces, 
square miles of territory, and i)er capita are i»resented. The efforts of the 
government by legal enactments to improve agricultural conditions by assisting 
the small farmer to secure credit and to give mutual credit a more economic 
efficacy and judicial flexibility are also discussed. 

Agricultural credit, de Eza ( Croniea del Cuno Breve de Cuestioncs iSociales 
Crlchrado ui Madrid, J906. Madrid, IBiH, pp. 162-217). —^This is a course of 
three lectures delivered in Madrid in IffOG. The article discusses the character 
and nature of agricultural credit, describes the development of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch, Kaiffelsen, and other mutual credit banks, and gives a brief account 
of the legal status and present development of agricultural credit in Spain. 

Agricoltuxal labor, Hitchins (Jour. Dept Agr. We^t Aunt. 16 tIBOs), Xo. 
3, pp. 219-221).—The scarcity of farm labor in Western Australia and the 
efforts of the government labor ^>u^€au to supply the demand are discussed. 
*• The demand at present for exiierienced farm hands is greater than the supply 
at wages ranging fnim 25s. to 30s. per week and keep.” The increasing settle¬ 
ment of the country is creating a steaidy and assured demand for country 
workers, and work on farms is belie\ed to offer a partial solution of the 
problem of the unemi>loyed in Perth and other cities of the province. 

Crop Reporter (U. tS. Dept Agr,. Bar. PItaih. Ciop R*puri<r. 10 (lOOS), Xo. 8, 
pp. o7-6i)^ —The usual statistics and notes on the condition, values, and prices 
* of iirincipal crops in the United States and Europe are reported, including a 
tabulated statement of the exiwrts from the United States of fdrm and forest 
products during the years ended June 30,1007 and 1008, 

[Agricultural statistics of the Ifetherlands} (Jaarc. KonM. Xederlanden, 
Eijk Europa 1906, pp. 1^3-162). —Statistical data for IfKHl compared with pre¬ 
ceding years of acreage and jields of crops, extent of land cultivated by pro¬ 
prietors and tenants, number and size of fhrms» live stock, agricultural 
machinery, etc,, are reported. 

AaM(nn.TirRAi edtjcatioh. 

The necst step in agiicoltaral education, E. Davenport (Urbana, J7Z., 1907, 
pp. 22). —^This is primarily an argument against special agricultural high schools 
and in favor of teaching agriculture in existing high schools. The writer 
argues that separate schools can never be so good, that they will tend strongly 
to i>easantize farmers, prevent the natural flow of individuals from one profes¬ 
sion into another, retpiire students to board and room away^ from home, and 
injure the develoianent of existing high schools, and that it is unnecessary to 
found separate schools in order that agriculture shall be well taught. He 
believes that agriculture should be given a large and imi>ortant place in existing 
high schools, and that as rapidly as sentiment in favor of such teaching 
crystallizes, the schools will prepare to meet the demand. 

The township high schools of Ohio, A. B. Graham (Agr. Col. Ext But 
lOhio Btafe TJnii\), 3 (1908). Xo. 6. pp. 20, fign. 2k, dgniH. 2, mapl). —The author 
gives a historical sketch of the development of township high schools in the 
State, with data concerning tuition, classes of high schools, courses of study, 
equipment, cost of buildings and supplies, and bequests to some of the hi^ 
schools. 

IhstTaction in practical agriculture upon the university farm at Davis 
CCaliforzda) (California Bta, Circ, SI, pp. 12). —This is an announcement of 
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farmers’ short courses for 1908 as follows; Dairy manufacture, 8 weeks; irriga¬ 
tion, soils forage crops, and cereals, 3 weeks; poultry husbandry, 8 days; 
animal industry and reterinary science, 4 weeks, and horticulture and viti¬ 
culture, 3 weeks. 

Southern agriculture, F. S, Eakle {yew York, 1908, pp, VII+297, pJs, 10, 
fiffs. 36). —^Under part 1 this book considers climate, soil, cultivation, plant 
growth, insects and diseases of plants, marketing, and farm management, and 
under part 2 it gives cultural directions for the chief southern agricultural 
crops, including discussions on forestry and domestic animals. The book does 
not confine itself to the agriculture of the Southern States but also treats of 
tropical and subtropical crops, Including fiber plants, coffee, cacao, rubber, nuts, 
and fruits. 

Agriculture for Southern schools, J. F. Duggab {Yew York, 1908, pp. S55, 
188). —This is an elementary text-book of agriculture which deals with 
general principles underlying the subject, but uses largely the materials of 
Southern agriculture for purposes of illustration and study. 

Beginning with the plant in flower, the procfess of pollination, propagation from 
seeds, and the relations of moisture and plant food to plant growth, the text 
recurs to the propagation of plants by means of buds, following this with lessons 
on the improvement of plants, the formation of soil, the relation of the crop to 
the soil, moisture in the soil, and soil management, including such topics as 
cultivation, terracing, draining, deterioration and improvement, the use of barn¬ 
yard manure and commercial fertilizers, and the rotation of crops. The re¬ 
maining chapters deal in logical order with field and garden crops, the flower 
garden, forest trees, orchard fruits, plant diseases, insect friends and enemies 
(with an entire chapter on the cotton-boll weevil, one on Insects and health, and 
one on the honeybee), animal husbandry (horses, cattle, sheep, swine^ and 
poultry), the feeding of animals, the production of milk and butter, farm 
implements and machinery, roads, and the principal soils and crops of Alabama, 
Formulas and tabular matter are arranged in an appendix. 

Elements of agriculture, W. C. Welbomt (Yeta York, 1908, pp, XVI+S29, ph 
1, figs. 109). —^This is a text-book of elementary agriculture prepared especially 
for use in the public schools of the South and West It deals first with the 
plant and its environment, then with the botany of field crops, propagation, seed 
selection, and methods of growing crops and maintaining fertility. Special 
crops are then taken up, like cotton, com, rice, sweet potatoes, l^mes, orchard 
crops, and truck crops, followed by the feeding of animals, the making of a 
ration, animal diseases, animal husbandry, raising horses and mules, cattle, 
sheep, goats, poultry, and bees, and dairying. 

An appendix contains a botanical classification of important economic fam¬ 
ilies of plants, a chapter on the treatment of plant diseases with formulas for 
different spray solutions, a list of harmful insects and remedies, score cards for 
judging live stock, stock diseases and remedies, and a glossary. 

Agriculture in the elementary schools, M. J. Abbet {State Normat School, 
Magrille, Y. Dak., Quart, BuL, 5 (1908), No, 4, pp. This is an outline 
course in agriculture for the public schools, beginning with the first grade and 
extending through the high school. It may be put into the hands of pupils 
but is more properly a teacher’s guide. It is divided into 3 sections, the first 
dealing with snggestions to the teacher, the second with outlines for the first 
6 grades, and the third with outlines for the grammar grades and the hi^ 
school. In the first 4 grades the work is arranged by years and classified 
mtder such headings as plants, animals, weath^, machinery, soil and farm 
problems. In the fifth and sixth grades the more definite study of plants is 
taken up, together with conditions necessary for plant growth, and this Is 
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followcHl in the grammar grades and the high school with studies of the soil, the 
atmosphere, si'eds, i>lant production (wheat, com, grasses, flax, weeds, horti¬ 
culture, and i)lant breeding), farm animals, birds and insects, the school garden, 
and reference books. 

Rural school agriculture, C. "W. Davis {Xew TorJc, 1907, pp. 267, flgit. 7i). — 
This is a series of 142 exercises in agriculture prepared for the use of students 
of agriculture who expect to become teachers, and for those in rural districts 
who expect to continue to live on the farm. The exercises are fully illustrated, 
classified, and arranged in logical sequence. The first group of exercises is 
intended to familiarize pupils with conditions of matter and changes in matter, 
and with the meaning of such terms as condensation, absorption, evaporation, 
assimilation, respiration, solutions, etc. The remaining exercises are arranged 
in groups i*elatiug to plants, soils and fertilizers, com, wheat and oats, cotton, 
feeds and feeding, milk, fruits, home grounds, insects, and spraying. A glossary 
contains definitions of the principal scientific terms, and an appendix contains 
score cards and tables of values of fertilizers, feeds, weights, etc. 

How agriculture can be taught in out schools, O. Mankenbebg (School Ed,, 
27 (1908), So. }, pp, 46, 4Sf oO ).— An account is given of the writer's experience 
in arousing an interest in agriculture without the use of the text-b<M)k. 

Horticultural education, C. P. Close (Trans. Peninsula Hort 8oc. [DrM, 21 
(1908), pp. 94-101). —^*V.n address before the Peninsula Horticultural Society 
at Salisbury, Md., January 14-16, 1908, in which horticulture is defined and 
instruction in horticulture, as it is now carried on in different institutions, is 
discussed. 

An elenientazy conrse in horticulture for the schools of Michigan, S. W. 
Fletcheb (Mich. State 8upt. Puh, Instr. Bui, 28, pp, 31, figs, 22 k —^This bul¬ 
letin was prepared at the request of the State superintendent of public iustruc- 
tiou in Michigan as an elementary course in horticulture for the public schools. 
It deals with the propagation of plants, window gardening, fruit growing, 
landscape and flower gardening, and vegetable gardening, and is intended 
merely as an outline to be used in connection with a number of manuals to 
which numerous references are made. 

The adornment of rural school surroundings, G. L. Clothieb (Mississippi 
Bta, Bui. 109, pp, 3-12, figs. .}),—^As preliminary steps to the adornment of rural 
school grounds the author advises precautionary measures against live stock 
and trespassers, and enumerates the elements of environment of a country 
school that are capable of improvement. Directions are then given for handling 
nursery stock, arranging shrubs, lawns and walks, and planting vines and 
flowers. An outline plan of a model country school after the execution of the 
main features of the planting plan is included. 

Annual Report of Alaska Stations, 1907 (Alaska 8ta^. Rpt. 1907, pp, 98, 
pis. 7, figs. J).—^This contains a report of the chief lines of work carried on 
during the year at the Sitka, Copi>er Center, Rampart, and Kenai stations with 
an account of the establishm^t of an additional station at Fairbanks and 
of a live stock breeding station at Kodiak Island, and brief notes on live stock 
operations on a ranch at Kodiak and on an attempt to interest the Indians 
in gardening, and r^rts from the seed distribution. Meteorolc^eal data, 
an article on Dairy Practice at Kenai Station, and accounts of extensive tests 
of field and garden crops are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Hineteenth Annual R^ort of Georgia Station, 1906 (Georgia Bta. Bpt. 
1906, pp. 242-252),—-This contains the organization list, a brief report by the 
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I>re<si<1ent of the boanl of diref*tors, ti reiioi*t of the director on the work of the 
viation (lurincj the year, and a financial statement f<»r the fiscal year ended 
June llWHl. 

Twentieth Annual Beport of Georgia Station, 1907 ( Georgia Rpt, 1907, 

jfp, S). —^I>ata similar to the above are reported tor the fiscal year ended June 

:{<», 

Annual Beport of Hawaii Station, 1907 {Hnicaii IsSla, Rpt 1907, pp. 90, 
pU. pg^. o ).—^This consists of a ireneral review of the work of the station 
during the jear, and reiM>rtsof the entomologist, horticulturist, assistant chemist, 
and expert in charge of rice investigations. Most of the experimental work is 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. The reiiort of the assistant chemist also 
contains analyses 4»f 10 samples of Hauraiiaii soils and determinations of the 
salt content of the water from o wells to be used in irrigating the rice fields, 
and of the s(»lls fi’oiii 4 rice fields. 

Twentieth Annual Beport of Michigan Station, 1907 f Viehigan l^ta, Rpt 
1907, pp. 9o-S9i \ .—This con+ains a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June ?»0, liK)7, reports of the director and heads of dei>ai*tinents on the work 
of the station during the year, meteorological ohsertatlons noted elsewhere in 
this issue, and reprints of Bulletins ‘^Si-247 and of Special Bulletins 30 and 
37 pre\iousIy noted, together with reports of the South Haven Substation for 
1900 and of the Tiiper Peninsula Substation for liMio and 1JK)0, noted on pages 
133 and 143 of this issue. 

Eighteenth Annual Beport of Hew Mexico Station, 1907 (iVrtr Mexico 8ta. 
Rpt 1907, pp, JO).—^This contains the organization list, a rei»ort of the director 
on the work and piibllcatlous of the station, dei»artmeutal reiwrts on the 
various lines of station work conducted during the year, and a financial state¬ 
ment for the fiscal year endal June 30, lt)07. The experimental work in 
horticulture is noted on imge 144 of this issue. The rei)ort of the chemist con¬ 
tains analyses of 2 rubber-producing plants fi'om Mexico, and of several 
samples of sugar l)eets, soils, and fertilizing materials. 

Twentieth Annual Beport of Bhode Island Station, 1907 {Rhode Island 8ta, 
Rpt 1907, pp. i3.9-}d7-fX).—^This contains the organization list, a report of 
the director reviewing briefly the work of the station during the year, depart¬ 
mental reiK>rts, the exi)erimental work &*om which is abstracted for the most 
Ijart elsewhere in this Issue, a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30,1907, a list of exchanges, and meteorological and other data. 

Southern California Pathological I<aboratoxy and Citrus Experiment 
Station, K. E. Smith {CaUfurnUi 8ta, €in\ So, pp, 11, figs, 4).—^This includes 
the law establishing the Southern (’alifoniia Pathological Laboratory at Whit¬ 
tier and the Citrus Exiieriment Rtati<m in Riverside, together with a description 
of their buildings and equipment, and an account of their present and proposed 
lines of work. 
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Colorado College.—A four-year course in forestry is being offered for tbe first 
time, as is also a course in practical and theoretical training in library science 
and library economy. 

Connecticut State Station.—^The station is issuing what are called postal-card 
bulletins, these being similar in form and size to ordinary postal cards. They 
are not numbered or distributed with the regular bulletin series but consist 
of brief notes of a iiopnlsir nature, one recently issued discussing cankerworm. 

Harry R. Stevens has resigned as chemist, and has been succeeded by Clarence 
W\ Rodman. 

Georgia College and Station.—^R. J. H. DeLoach has resigned as botanist in 
the station to accept the professorship of cotton industry in the college, his resig¬ 
nation becoming effective IXovember 1. A portion of his time is expected to be 
available for cotton investigations. 

Illinois University.—President E. J. James has returned from a tour of inspec¬ 
tion of the leading veterinary colleges of Europe, undertaken with special 
reference to the new State veterinary college to be established ifi Chicago as a 
department of the university. 

Pnrdne University .—X course in normal training, in charge of George L. 
Roberts, has been added to the general curriculum, and is expected to be of spe¬ 
cial interest to agricultural students. 

Ehnsas College and Station.—^Hrs. Mary P. Van Eile has been elected professor 
of domestic science and dean of women. J. E. Smith has been appointed assist¬ 
ant in botany in the college, O. A. Stevens, assistant botanist in the station, J. C. 
Cunningham assistant horticulturist, and J. B. Parker assistant entomologist in 
the college and station. 

Louisiana Stations.—Dr. P. A. Toder, a former chemist and director of the 
Ptah Station, has been appointed research chemist in the Sugar Station, vice Dr. 
Fritz Zerban, w'hose resignation has been previously noted. 

Uaine University and Station.—^Recent ax>pointments include F. L. Russell 
as professor of bacteriology and veterinary science in the university and assist¬ 
ant biologist in the station, Y. R. Gardner as assistant professor of horticulture, 
and W. A. Brown as assistant professor of i)Oultry husbandry. 

The station has recently erected, adjacent to«and connected with the main 
building, a small greenhouse for the use of the entomologist and plant patholo¬ 
gists. • 

ICaryland Station.—^Nicholas Schmitz, of the Forage Crop Investigations of 
this Department, has been appointed agronomist, and will enter upon his duties 
January 1,1909. The State Live Stock Sanitary Board is to cooperate with the 
station in a test of the new hog-cholera serum of this Department, and will 
undertake its distribution if favorable results are obtained. 

Uissotiri Station.—^Francis Ward Woodman has been appointed research 
as^stant dhemist, and Charles Kenworthy Francis research assistant in agricul¬ 
tural chemistry. 
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Nebraska Station.—Assistants lecently added to the staff include Robert S. 
Tnimbnll, agricultural cliemistrj', Miss Tenus W. Pool and W. H. Hein, agri- 
ciiJtniMl botany, l^ercy IS. Barker, soiJs and Myi*on H. Swenk, entomology. 

Oklahoma College .—X grant of J5G2,0<K) for a domestic science building and 
girls' dormitory and of ^23,000 for a boys’ dormitory was made by the last 
Jegndature. 

Ehode Island College.—^Plans have been accepted for the constrn< tion of the 
men’s new d<»rmitory and dining hall, for which »^or>,0<Ki was appropriated by the 
la-^t general assembly. The number of agricultural students has increase very 
rapidly in recent yeiirs, and the total enrollment is such as to tax the accom- 
imnlations of the college and \illage to the utmost. 

Vermont Station.—^Harry L. Miner, a 19C7 graduate of the University of 
Maine, has been appointed assistant chemist beginning Novemlier 1. 

Experiment Stations in Portuguese East Africa .—X letter recently received 
from Mr. O. TT. Barrett, director of agricultural experiment stations in Portu¬ 
guese East Africa, gives additional details regjftding tbe status of these insti¬ 
tutions. Grants have been voted by the legislate e council of .$30,000 for the 
purchase of agi'icultural implements, including a steam plow, $13,000 for 
fencing, $0,700 for li\e stock, and $G,<X)0 for laboratory equipment. 

It is planned to establish a central station and two or three substations, embody¬ 
ing a total area of probably more than 3,000 acres, the substations to be located 
at Chai-Ohai on the Limitopo River, at luhambane south of aud at Quellmaue 
north of the Zambezi Rher. Plans for the office and laboratories of the central 
station at Lourenqo Marines have been approved and the work of construction 
has been begun. 

Entomology and veterinary sections have been established in charge, respect¬ 
ively, of C. W- Howard and P. Conacher, both of whom were formerly 
connected with the Transvaal Department of Agriculture. A reconnaissance 
of tbe territory and also of the province of Zambezia is expected to be under¬ 
taken as soon as possible. 

Agricultural Icegislatiou in IQssissippi.—At the last session of tbe Mississippi 
l^islature a number of acts were passed with a view to promoting tbe agricul¬ 
tural interests of tbe State. Among these was an act authorizing each county 
in tbe State to build an agricultural high school and pledging a State support 
fund of $1,000 annually for each school meeting certain specified conditions. 
Fifteen counties have already located schools. The first of these was Noxubee 
County, which has voted a tax levy of 1 mill upon the taxable property of the 
county for the support of its county agricultural high school at Mashulaville, 
an inland village 12 miles west of Macon. This school will have an income of 
$1,000 from the Stsite, $1,000 from the public schools merged into it, and $5,000 
from the county, making an annual income of $7,000. 

The legislature also authoYlzed boards of supervisors to appropriate mongg 
for premiums to boys engaged in corn-growing contests. Such contests were 
organized in 5 counties last year and in 23 counties year, with over 3,000 
boys engaiged in the work. There are also about 500 gilds organized in home 
culture clubs. Exhibits are first held in the-home counties, after which those 
taking prizes are shown at the State fair. 

Other measures passed by the legislature provided for a live stock sanitary 
board, which is engaged particularly in cooperating with this Department in 
ridding the State of the cattle tick, for the appointment of county commissioners 
of agriculture for the protection and fostering of horticulture and fruit growing, 
and for the regulation of the sale and providing for the inspection of commercial 
feeding stuffs. 
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New Agricultural School for Regroes.—An agricultural and industrial school 
for negr<ies has been established at Sandy Spring, Montgomery County, Md. 
The purpose of the institution is to give instruction in agriculture, mechanics, 
and household arts, and to prepsire teachers to teach agriculture in the rural 
schr»ols. George H. C. Williams, instructor in biology at Armstrong Manual 
Training School. Washington, D. O., has been selected for the principalship. 

Hew Buildings at Crookston School of Agriculture.—Stephens HaU, the three- 
story dormitory recently erected at a cost of about $43,000, was dedicated Sep¬ 
tember 17. The speakers included Hon. J. J. Hill, who was the orator of the day, 
Congressman C. R. I )a\ is. Prof. William Robertson, of the school, P. M. Ring- 
dahl, i>resideut of the board of control. State superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion John Olson, and Director Randall, of the Minnesota University and Station. 
An industrial building, costing about $15,QUO, and containing a lecture room, 
creamery, and blacksmith and carxienter ^ops, is nearing completion. 

Country Teachers' Association of Illinois.—^This association was organized at a 
meeting held at Macomb, Ill., July 22 and 23. Its purpose is indicated in 
resolutions adopted idedging the efforts of its members to increase the usefulness 
of the country school by improving its physieal and social environment, and the 
enrichment of its course of study in such manner as will bring the child into 
sympathetic and lital relationship with his environment, by country school 
extension work through the different educational institutions, offices, and 
agricultural associations, by consolidating weak country schools, by encouraging 
more thorough preparation, larger salaries, and longer tenure of positions for 
teachers, and by the further development in State normal schools of facilities 
for training country school-teachers. 

The Colorado State Fair and Agricultiiral Education.—^The Colorado State fair 
authorities entered upon a new deiwirture in education this year in the way of 
offering scholar^ips as prizes for young people’s contests. A scholarship of 
$125 in any of the regular courses at fhe State Agricultural College was 
offered to the boy under 21 years of age who did the best work in Judging live 
stock and corn, and a scholarship of $100 in any college or university in Col¬ 
orado to the girl doing the best work in the preparation of certain foods and 
in giving the reasons for the methods employed. 

Forestry Work in Massachusetts,—^Under a recent act of the State legislature 
the expenditure of $5,000 in 1908 and $10,000 annually thereafter is authorized 
for the purchase of lauds adapted to forest production. The act permits the 
repurchase of these lands by the original owners, under certain restrictions, 
and at any time within 10 years, at the purchase price plus interest at 4 iier 
cent and the amounts expended In Improvements and maintenance. 

The control and management of these State lands are vested in the State 
forester, who is also authorized to accept donations of land for the purpose 
and also to expend not exceeding per cent^of the appropriation for the 
distribution of seeds and seedlings to landownmrs at not less than cost. It is 
expected that considerable land will be acquired under this act, especially small 
tracts held for the control of municipal water supplies, and that these will give 
opiK>rtunity for demonstrations in forest planting and management. 

Intematioiial Congress on l^berculosis.—The 1908 session of this Congress, 
held in the new building of the National Museum, Washington, D. O., from 
September 21 to October 12, was an event of extreme interest and importance 
from both the scientific and i)opular standpoint. The speakers included the 
President of the United States, Secretary Wilson of this Department and others, 
members of the Cabinet, and a large number of scientific investigators, repre¬ 
sentatives of the medical and veterinary professions, health officials, and others 
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prominently identified with various phases of the campaign against the disease. 
Accredited delegate*^ were in attendance from every civilized country except 
Japan, and in addition there were hundreds of visitors at the general sessions 
and the exhibition. 

The congress as a whole dealt especially with human tuberculosis, but con¬ 
siderable attention was directed to tuberculosis in domestic animals, and 
notably to questions dealing with the milk and meat supply and with the 
insiie(*tion of these products. One of the seven sections into which the congress 
was divided devoted itself especially to these topics, and the general addresses 
before the congress as a whole included a lecture by Prof. Bernard Bang, of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on Fitudies in Tubei*eulosis in Domestic Animals and 
What We May Learn Regarding Human Tuberculosis. An extended discus¬ 
sion followed the reaflSrmation by Prof. Dr. Robert Koch, of Berlin, of his 
theory as to the nonidentity and nontransmissibility of human and bovine 
tuberculosis, after which a resolution was unanimously adopted rectmimending 
“ that preventive measures be continued against bovine tuberculosis and that the 
iwssibility of the propagation of this to man be recognized.” 

The very extensive exhibits from the varfous countries in .Vmerica and 
Enroiie attracted much attention, and presented a vast amount of illustrative 
material of rare educational value. Phases dealing esiiecially with the preven¬ 
tion and treatment of the disease in its early stages predominated, there being 
a great variety of models of sanitoria and si)ecial appliances, but there were 
also shown a large number of devices designed to afford better housing, sanita¬ 
tion, and food supply, many of which were of general application to everyday 
life. A model dairy was operated daily, bacterial counts of aibout S<JO per cubic 
centimeter being repeatedly obtained under conditions believed to be within 
easy access of the average producer. The Maryland College and Station 
exhibited a model of a bam and feeding ^ed, and the Minnesota Station 
presented charts and other material pertaining especially to the dissemination of 
the disease. A collection of pathological material was shown by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of this Department, and the University of Wisconsin presented 
an elaborate exhibit dealing especially with human tnberculosis. 

At the close of the congress a tour was made by many of the delegates to the 
chief cities of the country for the purpose of inspecting the various hygienic 
methods employed by hoards of health, charitable institutions, and hospitals of 
the various communities. Press reports announce that the exhibition is to be 
transferred to New York City for an extended period. 

The next session of the congress is to be held in Rome in 1911. 

Philadelphia Keeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association.—The 
forty-fifth annual meeting of this association was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, September 7-11. A large number of papers were presented on 
tuberculosis, glanders, Texas fever, cattle and sheep scabies, hog cholera, milk 
inspection, veterinary education, and other topics. The final day was, as 
usual, devoted to a surgical clinic, held at the veterinary school of the uni¬ 
versity, at which a special feature was a lecture and demonstration by Dr. 
Leonard Pearson on epizootic lymphangitis, a disease hitherto almost unknown 
in this country. 

The officers chosen included J. G. Rutherford, of Ottawa, veterinary director 
general of the Dominion of Canada, as president; B. P, Lyman, of Hartford, 
Conn., as secretary; and George R, White, of NasdLville, Tenn., as treasurer. 

A meeting of the Association of Veterinary Faculties and Examining Boards 
of North America, an affiliated organization, was also held in Philadelphia 
September 7> at which after extended discussion a resolution was adopted 
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enrlorsing the actiou of this Dei>artment in the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the present status of veterinary education in this country. 

American Home Economics Association Proposed.—^The initial number of a 
trial series of quarterly bulletins beinsr issued by the Lake Placid Conference 
on Home Economics announces the aiqioiiitment at the July meetinc: of the con¬ 
ference of a committee, of which Dr. C. F. Langworthy of this Office is chair¬ 
man, to formulate a plan of organization for a national association of those 
engaged in the solution of homo and homo economics problems. This committee 
is to report to the teaching section of the conference at a meeting to be held in 
Washington, D. C., during the Christmas recess, at which time the question of 
a national organization will be discussed. 

Hew Journals.— Zeitachrip fur den Auahaii dcr EnUcickUingslehrc, a monthly 
devoted to the critical discussion of problems in zoology, botany, physiology, 
psychology, paleontology, biochemistry, and philosophy in their relations to 
evolution, is being issued at Stuttgart, with Rw H. Franct? as editor. 

Trudui Byuro po Prlkladnoi Boianlkyc is being issued at St. Petersburg by 
the Bureau of Apidied Botany as a bimonthly. The initial number contains 
articles in both the Xlussian and German languages, including palmers on Smooth- 
Awned Barley and Directions for Uniform Sowing of Different Kinds of'Grain 
for Comparative Botanical Investigations. 

O Fazmdciro, a monthly re^ iew of agriculture, industry, and commerce with 
siiecial reference to coffee growing, has been established at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
A recent number contains a brief account of a proi>osed reorganization in the 
Louis Queiros School of Agriculture, of which C. D. Smith, formerly of the 
Michigan College and Station, is now director. 

AnnaU of the Entomological Boelety of America is being published quarterly 
by the society, with Herbert Osborn as managing editor. An announcement 
in the initial number states that ^rthe scope of the Annals will be as broad as 
the interests of the society which it refuesents, but it may not be out of place 
to empha^ze the point that papers dealing with morphologic, fannistic, and 
biologic problems, as well as toxonomy in its broadest sense, will be especially 
welcome.” In addition to data as to the constitution, membership, and 
proceedings of the society, the initial number also contains Notes on Chalcid 
Infesting Apple Seed, Polymorphism of Ants, and The Habits of Insects as a 
Factor in Classification. 

HisceXlaiieoTis.—^F. II. A. Marshall has been appointed to the recently estab¬ 
lished university lectureship in agricultural physiology in Cambridge University. 

The retirement of J, H. Hart, superintendent of the Bottmieal Department 
of Trinidad, is announced after.H4 years' ser^ ice in the Tropics. 

Dr. Francis Huntington Pnow. formerly chancellor of the Uiiivei*slty of Kansas 
and well known as an entomologist, died at Bellefield, Wis., September 20. 

Hermann Rettegast died in Berlin August 11 at the age of 90. Among his 
extensive agricultural writings were Tierzucht (1S6R, fifth edition 188S), Die 
Landwirtschaft und ihr Betrieb (1S75, third edition 1«SS4>, Die deutsche Land- 
wirtschaft vom kulturhistorischen Standpunkt (1SS4), Der Idealismus and 
die deutsche Landwirtschaft (1885>, and Die deutsche Viehzucht, ihr Werden, 
Wachsen und gegcaiwUrtiger Standpunkt (1890). 
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A report of considerable importance concerning agricaltnral edu¬ 
cation in England and Wales has recently been submitted by a special 
committee appointed by the president of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. The report comprises a brief history of agricultural 
education in England and Wales up to the present time, a more 
extended view of the progress and development of agricultural 
education from 1888 to 1908, a description of existing facilities for 
agricultural education, and recommendations concerning its further 
development. The inquiry of the committee did not extend to rural 
secondaiy and elementary schools since these are under the contrbl of 
the Board of Education and are not within the province of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

It seems that in England and Wales there are two main sources of 
financial support for technical and agricultural education. The first 
includes funds derived from the Excise Act of 1890, which are turned 
over to local boards known as Coxinty Councils to be used for the en¬ 
couragement of agricultural education, experiments, and demonstra¬ 
tions. These funds are largely used in the counties from which they 
are derived or are devoted to the support of educational centers wMdi 
serve two or more counties. These centers may be universities, agri¬ 
cultural colleges, or special institutions deriving their main support 
from these funds, or they may be special institutions establi^ed and 
maintained by the County Coimcils. The second source includes 
funds controlled by the Board of Agriculhwe and Fineries which are 
used for the encouragement of agricultural education by making 
grants to a selected list of institutions giving instruction in agricul¬ 
ture. In several instances the institutions aided by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fitiieries also derive a part of their support from 
County Councils. 

The committee in its investigations made a study of the work of six 
imiversities and university colleges, five agricultural colleges, two 
dairy institutes, one fruit and cider institute, one veterinary college, 
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and four agricultural or farm institutes, all of which receive grants 
from the Board. The committee also sought information from every 
County Cotmcil concerning its provisions for technical and practical 
instruction in agricultiure, from nine colleges and institutions which 
give instruction in agriculture but are not aided by the Board, from 
two technical colleges for women, and from many agricultural socie¬ 
ties, landowners, farmers, farm managers and others who might have 
opinions of value concerning the subject of their inquiry. In this 
way a large mass of information was collected which has been pub- 
lislied in Part 11 of the committee's report. Part I being devoted to 
its findings and recommendations. The committee also made a con¬ 
siderable study of facilities and methods in teaching agriculture in 
other countries with a view of recommending such features of in¬ 
struction as would be applicable to conditions in England and TTales. 

In general the committee found that satisfactory progress had been 
made in practical and scientific instruction in agriculture during the 
past 20 years, and that farmers now take a keen interest in the work 
of agricultural institutions. It believes that the establidunent of a 
few more higher agricultmral institutions, some of which are now pro¬ 
jected, would fumifah the country with a sufficient number of collegiate 
centers, but it found that “ the facilities for agricultural instruction 
of a lower grade are unorganized, unsystematic, and wholly inade¬ 
quate.’’ 

The committee is evidently convinced of the importance of pro¬ 
viding a thoroughly equipped staff of specialists for the higher in¬ 
stitutions, and well-trained teachers for those of lower grade. With 
reference to the development of existing facilities the report states 
that “ attention should be given to securing a highly qu^ified staff. 
Many institutions employ too few teachers or relegate the teadbing 
of important subjects to junior members of the staff. It is of special 
importance that higher qualifications should be secured in the teachers 
of such subjects as agriculture, agricultural chemistry, and agri¬ 
cultural botany. . . . Fmrther developments in agricultural educa¬ 
tion will be difficult until a greater supply of well-qualified teachers 
is available." The committee also recouunends the employment of 
itinerant instructors in agriculture, horticulture, farm hygiene, dairy¬ 
ing, poultry keeping, and other subjects in every county, and empha¬ 
sizes the fact that these instructors should be selected from those 
who have had practical experience. They riiould have their head¬ 
quarters at a centrally located agricultural institution, so that ar¬ 
rangements for systematic demonstrations or improved practice can 
be made. And finally, as regards the teaching force, it recommends 
“ that universities and colleges in receipt of aid from the Board of 
Agriculture should provide courses of instruction on subjects bearing 
on agriculture and horticulture for elementary school teachers.” 
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Lack of attention to post-graduate work in agriculture in England 
and TVales was alluded to by the committee in its recommendation 
that the Board of Agriculture provide or encourage the provision 
of scholarships for post-graduate research, and also traveling fel¬ 
lowships for teachers, enabling them to study foreign ^sterns of 
agi’iculture.” It also believes that there should be increased provi¬ 
sion for original research, fidd experiments, fruit stations, and 
demonstration plats, and recommends that the Board of Agriculture 
collate the results of experiments and public those directly bearing 
on the improvement of agricultural practice. 

As regards instruction in agriculture of a lower grade, which the 
committee believes to be of vital importance, the winter agricultural 
school appears to be especially adapted to the needs of this country.*’ 
It is believed that within the next 10 years from 50 to CO of these 
schools will be provided and that their course of study diould be 
especially adapted to boys from IT to 20 years old who have already 
had some practical instruction in agriculture or horticulture. Short 
winter courses in colleges have been hdd with success and should be 
continued, and this is true also of local winter courses which should 
be encouraged until longer and more ^tematic courses of instruction 
are available at winter agricultural schools.” 

The committee calls attention to satisfactory instruction now being 
given in a number of special subjects, such as forestry, daiiying, and 
veterinary science, and recommends that greater attention be given 
to such instruction in future. 

With regard to the organization of agricultural instruction the 
committee believes that “ agricultural instruction, when provided by 
universities, university colleges, agrioiltural colleges, farm institutes 
and winter sdiools, or by means of special classes or courses of lec¬ 
tures in agriculture and kindred subjects (e. g., dairying, horticul¬ 
ture), tiiould be under the direction of the Board of Agriculture; 
while all instruction in agricultural subjects forming part of courses 
in primary, secondary, or such evening schools as are in definite con¬ 
tinuation of the education given in primary schools, riiould be under 
the Board of Education.” 

Credit is ^ven to national agricultural societies for good educa¬ 
tional work, but it is stated that local societies have given little aid 
to either agricultural education or research. Greatly increased funds 
are needed for agricultural education and these apparently must 
come mainly tinm national sources. The committee believes that the 
Board of Agriculture riiould first aid existing and projected institu- 
ticnos to stren^en their staff and improve iheir ^neral equipment 
and then asrist local authorities to Tnafee provision for the agri¬ 
cultural work conducted by them. 
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All members of the committee subscribed to the conclusions and 
recommendations in this report, but one member, J. C. Medd, believes 
that certain points of vital importance to the effective organization 
of a national system of agric^tural education have been omitted. 
One serious defect in the English system which he conaders im¬ 
portant is the lack of intermediate schools of agriculture correspond¬ 
ing to 4coles pratiques d’agriculture de France and to gome of the 
agricultural high schools in this country. He believes that no system 
of instruction is complete which does not provide for the continuous 
instruction of boys from the age of 14 to 18. Winter schools will 
not entirely fill tliis gap and it can only be fiUed by the establiriunent 
of a few intermediate schools with courses extending over two or 
three years. He calls attention to the fact that the expense of equip¬ 
ping and conducting sudi schools is too great for their rmiversal 
establishment, but believes that they should be established where 
conditions are favorable and where there is likely to be a demand 
for them. 

Mir. Medd further stron^y recommends the holding of confer¬ 
ences of representatives from afiSliated or associated counties at their 
respective university or college centers for the purpose of coordi- 
na&g and strengthening their work. With reference to the litera¬ 
ture published by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, he points 
out that many of the witnesses were unfamiliar with particular 
reports or leaflets and recommends that aU literature issued by the 
board be distributed, free of cost, to all agricultoral and horticultural 
colleges and schools, farm institutes, chambers of agriculture, 
fanners’ clubs and agricultural or horticultural societies. 

The report as a whole indicates that the committee has made an 
eriiaustive and careful study of all the facilities available in Eng¬ 
land and Wales for promoting technical instruction for its youth 
along agricultural lines, with the single exception of the public ele¬ 
mentary schools in rural districts which are under the administration 
of the Board of Education. These latter schools are alluded to in 
Mr. Medd’s supplementary statem^t in a paragraph calling atten¬ 
tion to the provisions made by the Board of Education to train 
.teachers along agricultural lines for them. The condurions of the 
committee show that there is a strong growth of public sentiment in 
Great Britain in favor of a complete national system of agricultural 
education to take the place of the widely varied types of colleges 
and schools which now afford instruction along agricultural lines. 
As an indication of the growth of such sentiment it is reported by the 
committee that agriculture now receives recognition in all the uni- 
versiti^ in that country and that the Boyal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, and other agricultural* institutions which have hitherto 
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been operated under private control, are considering the advibability 
of taking, or have already taken, steps to become public in'^titutions. 

The Lake Placid Conference of Home Economics was organized in 
1899 for the consideration and study of a variety of problems relat¬ 
ing to the home, and particularly for the development of the educa¬ 
tional side of the subject. Since its organization the conference has 
held annual meetings at which papers have been presented, topics 
have been discussed and plans have been formulated for furthering 
work in home economics. The conference meetings have been of 
great benefit to teachers in American agricultural colleges and other 
educational institutions and have done much to raise the standard 
of education and efficiency in home economics. It is now generally 
]?ecognized that the subject can be so taught that it does not simply 
mean the training of women so that they may be good cooks and 
housewives. It may be presented in such a way that it is in reality 
“mentally nutritive,” and by properly correlating the different 
sciences and other subjects around the central idea of the home a 
course can be provided for women which is logically consistent and 
high in its ideals. At the same time it may be so related to women’s 
activities that when thus trained they may be efficient workers in 
their homes and communities, while they will also have a truly liberal 
education. 

Though of wide influence, the Lake Placid Conference has never 
been a large organization, and the opinion has been generally ex¬ 
pressed that the growth of the home economics movement has been 
so great that a new organization is now needed which will be wide 
in its scope and unite the many interests which have to do with this 
subject. IVith this idea in mind the first steps were taken at the 
Chautauqua meeting of the Lake Placid Conference last July toward 
the founding of a body for which the name “American Association 
of Home Economics” has been proposed. This organization, it is 
believed, will be to the home economics movement in the United 
States and Canada what the American Chemical Society, the Amer¬ 
ican Forestry Association, the American Physiological Society, and 
similar organizations are in their respective fields. 

A meeting of the new association will be held in Wa^ngton De¬ 
cember 31 to January 2 for purposes of organization and for outlin¬ 
ing the work. The association will seek to bring iogethm: teachers 
in home economics and related subjects, superintendents of schools 
and other educators, parents, physicians, investigators, health officers, 
architects, settlement workers, and students of social and dvil affairs, 
and others who are interested in the study of some phase of the gen¬ 
eral question. Eadi of these groups has some valuable contribution 
to make and some suggestion to offer with reference to the means 
by which formal and informal educational enterprises may be pro- 
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moted, for although the home economics movement reaches out in 
mail}" practical vrays into home and community life, it is after all 
an educational movement. The agidcultural experiment stations, the 
agiicultural colleges, and tlie Department of Agriculture have per¬ 
haps contributed more than any other group of educatora and in¬ 
vestigators to the fund of infoimation on which the subject of home 
economics is based, and it natui'ally follows that tliose who are inter¬ 
ested in agricultural education and investigation are interested in 
home economics as well. 

The subject of home economics is already an important one in 
American agricultural colleges. Some twenty-five of these colleges 
and similar institutions receiving government aid are now offering 
courses in this line, and others contemplate the introduction of the 
work. Their active interest in home economics is also riiown by the 
attem];)ts which are being made to classify and arrange available 
material related to home economics for educational purposes in the 
same way that agricultural data have been reduced to pedagogical 
form. 

The experiment stations have already made imijortant contribu¬ 
tions to home economics literature and riiould be interested in the new 
organization because it should prove a stimidus to further research. 
Such an organization which aims to bring together investigators, 
teachers, students, and others whose interests are in considerable part 
the same riiould be able to do a great deal for the advancement of 
home economics throughout the country. 
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aobicultubal chehistily. 

On ib.e quantitative volatilization of phosphoric acid from pho^hates in 
a current of dUorin and carbon tetrachlorid or of tetrachlorid alone, P. 
JAI7XASC1I and W- Jilke (Bet\ Dcut. CJiem, Gesell,, \Q (Jf,9d7), yo, 13, pp. 
S605’-3608, flg. 1; Jour. Prakt Chem., ». ser., 78 (1908), yo. 1, pp. 31-28; ahs. 
^in Ztftclir. Analyt. CJiem., ^7 (1908), Xo. 2-3, p. 162; Chem. Zenthl., 1908, II, 
yo. 4, pp. SjS, 3^9; Chem. Zig., 32 (1908), yo. 63, Rcpcrt., p. ill ).—^This is an 
account of a continuation of the work by Jannasch and Heimanu {£. S. H., 18, 
p. 522), who found that phosphoric acid could be quantitatively volatilized by 
heating with sugar and concentrated sulphuric acid in a stretim of chlorin. The 
later investigations show that the same result can be more easily obtained with 
all kinds of phosphates by heating in a current of chlorin charged with carbon 
tetrachlorid or of tetrachlorid alone. The apparatus required in the process is 
described. 

A study of the solubility of potassium chloroplatinate, E. H. Abchibald, 
W. O. Wilcox, and B. G. Buckley (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., SO (1908), Xo. 5, 
pp. 747-760, figs. 3). —Studies of the solubility of potassium chloroplatinate in 
water, potassium and sodium chlorid solutions, and different alcohols are re¬ 
ported. It was found in these studies that: 

(1) Small amounts of potassium chloroplatinate in solution can be esti¬ 
mated colorimetrically with considerable accuracy. This will be true of any 
salt which gives the PtCle anion, provided the color of the cathion is not such 
as to interfere. 

“ (2) The chloroplatinate is less soluble in solutions of ethyl alcohol and 
water than in water solutions of either methyl or isobutyl alcohol. Only 
0.0007 gm. of the salt dissohes in 100 ec. of ethyl alcohol at 20®. 

^ (3) The solubility of the chloroplatinate in potassium chlorid solutions de¬ 
creases with the increase in concentration of the i»otassium chlorid until a con¬ 
centration of 1 gm. molecule per liter is reached. Beyond this point, increasing 
the concentration of the potassium chlorid has i)ractically no effect. 

" (4) The solubility of the chloroplatinate in solutions of sodium chlorid in¬ 
creases rapidly until a concentration of 0.05 gm. molecules i)er liter is reached. 
For more concentrated solutions the increase iff solubility is small and almost 
proportional to the increase in concentration of the sodium chlorid.” 

The destruction of organic matter by electricity in the analysis of foods 
and agricoltaral products, F. Scurti and O. Gaspabina (Ann. It. Btus. Chim. 
Agr. 8per. Roma, 2. ser., 1 (1906-7), pp. 130-15o). —^The use of electricity for 
the destruction of organic matter is, according to the authors, cample and gives 
satisfactory results. * 

The volumetzic determination of hardness in potable waters, JJ . Milone 
(Atfi 6. Cong. Intemas. Chim. AppL, 1 (1906), pp. 21)8-260).—A new degree 
of hardness, viz, centigram of calcium i)er liter of water, is proposed, and the 
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streugtli of the soap solution is modilied aecordiuKiy. The method is claimed 
to be more accurate than others because a dilute solution of soap and a burette 
graduated to tenths of a centimeter are used, quicker because no calculation is 
necessary, and more modem because hardness is slated in terms of calcium 
and not carbonate or oxid of calcium. 

Studies on direct ETesslerization of Sjeldahl digestates in sewage analysis, 
G. O. Abams and A. W. Kimball {Jour. Amer. Chem. iioc., 30 (1908)t A"o. 6, 
pp. 103hl037).—A series of tests made to determine the merits of the claims 
made for this method is reported. The conclusions reached are as follows: 

“ The direct Kjeldahl method undoubtedly has its own place in sewage work, 
but it does not seem as if it should take the place of the distillation method in 
a permanent sewage laboratory handling many samples because of— 

“(1) The greater amount of bothersome and bulky apparatus necessary; (2) 
the large amount of nitrogen-free water required; (3) the greater chance for 
error in manipulation; (4) the necessity of having the excess of caustic within 
narrow limits to avoid turbidity, this practically requiring a rough titra¬ 
tion of each determination; (5) the greater length of time required for the 
determination. 

The method, however, is without doubt an excellent substitute for the dis¬ 
tillation method in a temporaiy laboratory where it is necessary to incur the 
least possible expense for apparatus or in a small laboratory where but a very 
few determinations are to be made daily.” 

On the determination of nitrogen in gas mixtures, A. P. laDorF (Afti 6. 
Cong. Internas. Chim. Appl.^ 1 {1906\, pp. 35-3b^ fig, 1). —^The apparatus and 
method used for this purpose are briefly described. 

Determinations of nitric add in arable soils, M. Weibull (Svensh Kem. 
Tidskr.^ 20 (1908) ^ If os. I, pp. 11^13; 2, pp. Z2-2B), —^A description and dis¬ 
cussion of the phenoldtsulphonic-acid colorimetric method of determining nitric 
acid in soils. The method adopted by the author was that of Grandval and 
Lajoux for determining small amounts of nitric acid in water,® modified for 
use in soil analysis by O. Reitmair. 

Note on the Dyer method for the determination of plant food in soils, 
P. T. Shutt and A. T. Chabbon (Jour. Amcr. Cliem. Soc., SO (1908), No. 6 , pp. 
1020-102S). —^In tests of modifications of Dyer’s method on a prairie soil well 
supplied with potash and nitrogen and containing fair amounts of phosphoric 
acid and lime it was found that reducing the period of digestion from 7 days 
to 5 hours materially decreased the amount of phosphoric acid dissolved, but 
did not similarly affect the potash—^the percentages of the latter being prac¬ 
tically identical for both periods. The lime falls off but slightly with the 
shorter digestion. . . . Reducing the volume of solvent used, materially de¬ 
creases the percentages of phosphoric acid and potash obtained. In the case of 
lime^ the smaller volume extracted but one-half that taken out by the larger 
volume. Clearly, the influence'of volume of solvent is decidedly greater than 
that of the period of extraction.” 

A new method for the quantitative determination of diastatic ferments, 
J. WoHLGEMtTTH (Biochcm. Ztschr., 9 (1908), No. i-2, pp. 1-9, pi. f).—A col¬ 
orimetric method Is described. 

The probable chemical constitution of rennet, A. Scala (Stag. Bper. Agr. 
Ital., 40 (1907), No. 2, pp. 129-149). —^In the author’s opinion rennin is a weak 
base which consists of an albumose nucleus and amino-side-chains. Upon heat¬ 
ing its activity is destroyed and its composition altered. A similar result is 

®Compt. Rend- Acad. Sci. [Paris], 101 (1885), p. 62; see also U. S. Dept 
Agr., Bur. Soils Bui. 22; p. 67. 
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effected by formaldehyde, the amid-hydrogen being replaced by the methylene 
group. 

Pepsin and rennet, I. Bang KZtsclir. PJiyhioh GJiem., oi (iSOS), So. -4, pp. 
3o0-362), —^The author believes that these two substances are not identical. 

Hethods of deter m i nin g the moisture content of butter, G. L. McKat and 

J. Bower i^Ioica 8ta. Bid. 97, pp. i-39, pgs. H. dgni. f>.—A description is given 
of several methods of determining the moisture content of butter, including the 
oflScial* Gray, Richmond, Patrick, and Irish methods, the Wisconsin high-pres¬ 
sure oven, the Caroll and Geldard testers, the Wagner butter hygrometer, and 
a new method devised by the station and termed the Ames method. The various 
methods are discussed uith special reference to their use in creameries, their 
simplicity, the cost of apparatus and of manipulation, and the intelligence of 
operators being taken into account. Results obtained in tests of several of the 
methods are reported and compared with those from the official method. 

In the Ames method, which is designed to overcome inaccuracies involved in 
the use of the aluminum beaker methods, due to lack of control of heating tem- 
Iieratures, a 10 gm. sample is weighed into a tared aluminum beaker or other 
suitable vessel which is then inserted in a vessel containing paraffin at from 150 
to 200° 0. until foaming ceases, shaking occasionally. The best results are ob¬ 
tained at a temperature approaching 175°. After heating, the beaker is care¬ 
fully wiped to remove any paraffin that may have adhered, cooled, and re¬ 
weighed. If preferred, the beaker may be inserted in a slightly larger beaker 
daring the heating, thereby eliminating any error through the adhesion of par¬ 
affin. Of 50 analyses by this method 6 only varied 0.2 per cent from the official 
method, and 1 only was in excess of 0.3 per cent difference. 

Directions for the selection and care of scales, sampling butter and preparing 
the sample, with analyses showing the variation in water content of butter from 
different parts of the churn, different tubs from the same churning and differ¬ 
ent parts'of the same tub. are given. 

German and American lard, E. Seittes (Ztschr. Vntersuch. 2^ahr. u. Qenues- 
mil., 16 U908), So. 8, pp. 486, ^36*).—Characteristic differences in German and 
American lard are discussed with a view to their differentiation in food analysis. 

Crystallization experiments with lard and taUow, E. Seittes {Ztschr. 
Untermich. Sahr, u. OenuasmiJ., 16 {1908), So. 8, p. 486). —According to the 
author, the addition of tallow to lard may be detected by characteristic differ¬ 
ences in lard and tallow crystals. In the method described a gram of the fat 
was dissolved in 15 cc. of chloroform, 30 cc. of absolute alcohol was then 
added, and the mixture allowed to stand over night in a stoppered flask at 
medium temperature. The crystals formed were removed by filtration, washed 
with absolute alcohol, and studied microscopically. 

Concerning that portion of meat extract which can not be salted out, 

K. Mioko {Ztschr. Vntersuch. Sahr. u. GenussmtU, 15 (1908), So. 8, pp. 446- 
469).-—In the portion of meat extract which can not be salted out the author 
identified monamino and dlamino acids, the present report being taken up 
with the first-mentioned group. This included glycocoll, alaniu, leucin, aspartic 
acid, and glutaminic acid, as well as taurin. He believes that alanin, glutaminic 
acid, and taurin are original constituents of the meat extract 

Extract of meat, O. M. W, Orieb (Pharm. Jour. ILondonl, 4. ser., 26 {19Q8)t 
So. 1971, pp. 441, 442).—A. note on analytical methods followed in the examina¬ 
tion of meat extract for the detection of yeast extract. 

Hethods for the analysts of w^etable foods, J. AxQinsB (Ass. /?ci. Agran., 
6. ser., 2 (1907), I, pp. 47-103).—A summary, and discussidn of methods used 
for determining the composition of v^etable foods. 
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A comparison of methods of estimating sugar which depend upon the 
reducing power of dextrose, T. Kixosiuta {Biochem. Ztsrhn.i) {1908), 1-2, 

pp. 208-230, fig. /).— A study of methods. 

The keeping power of Eehling’s solution, and the volumetriG process of 
deteraiining reducing sugars with it, F. Watts and H. A. Tkmpany {Jour. 
Hoc. Chcm. IMm., 21 {1908), yo, o, pp. 191-193).—A study of methods with 
special refereu<*«* to the analysis of muscovado sugar. 

Identification of 5-fructose in the presence of other natural sugar, J. 
PiEBAUBTS (Bi/7. Assoc. C/iuH. 8ucr. €t Distill., 23 (1908), yo. 9, pp. 8S0-8i8).— 
According to the author's investigations, by the use of alkaline cupric salt solu¬ 
tions in the manner prescribed it is possible to determine whether or not 
d-fructose is present. 

The detection of artlRcial and natural honey, J, Fieh^ (Eine BeaJction ssur 
ErJcainung vnd UnUrschcidung ran Knnstlionigcn nnd yatiirhonigen. 1908, 
Mar.; ah^. in Ztschr. Untersiwh. yahr. u. GcmissmtL, 15 (1908), Eo. 8, pp. 
492, -The author’s method for the detection of artificial honey depends 

upon the fact that invert sugar gi\es a characteristic color reaction with 
resorcin and concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The analysis of waste molasses, n. Johnson (Hawaii, Planters* Mo., 27 
(1908), yo. 1. pp. 22-21).—The apparent purity of molasses was found to 
range from 33.2 to 30.(5 and the true purity from 43.1 to 45.2. In other words, 
one is able to obtain nearly any desired purity simply by choice of the clarify¬ 
ing reagent and the amount ustnl in analysis, E\idently, therefore, in order 
that the results of the analysis of molasses have even a comparative valiie, it 
is necessary that all determinations he conducted under exactly the same con¬ 
ditions. The dilution of the molasses should be the same, the same clarifying 
reagent i^ould be used, and as far as possible tbe quantity of reagent used 
j^ould be the same. For control work, the true value of the molasses should 
be determined by Olerget’s method of double polarization, and the total solids 
by drying.” 

Analysis of flour (Rcr. 0^n. Agron., n. scr., 3 {1908), yo. 2, pp. 82-84 ).— 
A summary of data regarding French official methods of analysis. 

The decomposition of lecithin-phosphoric acid when alimentary pastes 
are stored, H. Matthes and O. Hubnlr ( C/ifm. 7Ag., 32 (1908), No. 16, p. 186).— 
The work of other investigators is summarized and some determinations are 
reported. The authors conclude that since the breaking down of the lecithin- 
phosphoric acid is apparently influenced by conditions which can not be con¬ 
trolled, data dei)endent ui)on the determination of this constituent should he 
used with caution in Judging of the number of eggs which have been used in 
the preparation of such foods. 

Changes in the extractives in the determination of wine extract, T. Roktt- 
GEN (Ztschr. Cntersitch. ya?n\ n. Gcnussmtl., 15 (1908), Ho. 5, pp. 257-262).— 
On the basis of analytical data the author discusses the determinations of wine 
extractives with reference to the German pore food law. 

The identification of blueberry juice in fully fermented red wine, W. 
Plahl (Ztschr. Untersuch. Eahr. u. Gcnussmtl., 13 (1908), yo. 5, pp. 262- 
269).—The author recommends making the wine slightly alkaline and evaporat¬ 
ing to half its volume before lead acetate is added to precipitate the coloring 
matter. 

3>eterznining extract in vinegar, K. Windisch and P. Schmidt (Ztschr. 
Untcrsuch. Eahr. w, Gcnussmtl., 15 (1908), No. 5, pp. 269-272).—A study of 
methods. 
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Detection of boric acid in foods, C\ MA^NICII iind II. Peilss (Chrm, Ziy.^ 

I yo- PV* 31U 313, pn. 1 >.—An iiuj»ro\tMl nietliod of iisini; the dame 

u*<it for tlie detection of boric acid ib dewribeil. 

R'urther observations on the inhibiting effect of ffuorids on the action of 
lipase, together with a method for the detection of ffuorids in food products, 
S. Ambcbg and A. S. LoEVE:fiiVRT (Jour. Biol. Cltnn., J Xo. 2-3, pp. 

lyj-JUi). —Fluorids. it was f<»uiid, powerfully iiihibit the action of lipase and, 
accoi’ding to tlie authors, tliis property ‘-furnishes an Sntere.sting biochemical 
test for the presence of flnorids in food products and will doubtless pro^e of 
considerable value in the woik of food msi>ection." 

The quantitative estimation of benzoic acid in catsup, C. II. LaWall and 
II. A. Bradshaw (Amn\ Jour. Pharm., {JOOS), Xo. pp. 171, 172 ).—^The 
principle on whu‘h the method is based is the nse of sodium chlorid and liydro- 
chbrt-ic acid to })re^ent emulsification. The benzoic acid is separated by extrac¬ 
tion with chloroform. 

The use of the microscope in the detection of food adulteration, B. J. 
Howard {U. B. Dept. Agr. Y<arhook 1907. pp. 379-39^. pis. i ).—the author 
lK>ints out, the microscoi»e ma> be used as an important aid in the detection of 
food adulteration. Its nse In the ana 1> sis of starch pr»>ducts, spices, coffee and 
chocolate i>reparati<»ns, jellies and jams, cream, edible fsits and honeys, is dis¬ 
cussed, the text being supplemented by rei)rodiicti(nis of micro-photographs. 

‘•Though only a few of the more <ibvious forms of adulteration ha\e been 
discussed, for the field has as yet been only jiartly explored, they may serve to 
illustrate how the microscope c<iDies to the aid of the chemist when he endeavors 
to detect fraud in foods and food products.” 

Determining aldehydes with the ^ectroscope, P. Bruylants (Acad. Bop. 
Bcig., Bid CL BcL, 1907, No. 11, pp. The principal subject taken up 

is the deterujinatlon of citral in lemon extract. 

On a modification of the Schultze-Tiemann apparatus, M. Jacqu£ (Aiti 6. 
Cong. Internal. Chim. AppL, 1 (1906), pp. 26li-306, fig. I).—A conveniently 
mounted appaintus somewhat larger than usual Is described. 

On the general application of the Christomanos carbon dioxid apparatus, 
A, C. Christomanos (Afti 6. Cong. Intcnuiz. Chim. AppL, 1 (1906), pp. 56, 
37 ).—^The use of this apparatus for the determination of urea is briefly 
explained. 

Beport of the chemical division, H. £. Bose (Fla. Quart. Bid Dept. Agr., 
18 (1908), No. 1, pp. 132 ).—^This report includes the result of inspection of 
fertilizers, feeding stuffs, foods, and drugs during the year 1907, with the laws 
providing for this work and the rules and regulations adopted under the laws. 
It is stated that inspection tags covering 124,600 tons of fertilizers and cotton¬ 
seed meal and 4D,r>36 tons of commercial feeding stuffs were sold during the 
year. This represents an increase of 27,000 tons of fertilizers and cotton-seed 
meal and a decrease of 3,640 tons of feeding Stuffs. The inspection yielded a 
total revenue of $43,535. 

HETEOSOLOGY—WATEB. 

A search for fiuctuations in the sun’s thermal radiation through their 
Infinioace on terrestrial temperature, B. Newcomb (Traits. Antcr. Phil. 8oc., n. 
uer., 21 (1908), No. 5, pp* 309-S8Ct; ah%. <« Amer. Jour. Sd., 4* 9 er., 26 (1908), 
NOk 151, p* 93 ).—^The conclusions drawn from a thorough review of this sub¬ 
ject are essentially negative in character, ** although the observations made by 
Langi^ and later at the Astrophjsical Observatory at Washington have semed 
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to indicate a different result” The author shows “that a careful study of 
the annual departures of temperature over many regions in equatorial and 
middle latitudes, indicates a fluctuation corresponding with the period of solar 
spots. The maximum fluctuation, however, for tropical regions is only 0.13® C., 
or, in other words, the amplitude of the change is 0.26® C., less than one-half 
degree Fahrenheit. The corresponding fluctuation of the sun's radiation is, 
hence, concluded to be 0.2 of 1 per cent on each side of the mean. In addition, 
there is some inconclusive evidence of cnanges having a period of about six 
>ears, which may be plausibly attributed to changes in solar radiation. Apart 
from these changes the evidence at hand indicates that solar radiation is sub¬ 
ject to no change producing a measurable effect upon terrestrial temperature; 
the magnetic, electric, and radio-active emanations may be left out of account, 
as their thermal effect is inappreciable. The ordinary terrestrial phenomena 
of temperature, rainfall, and winds are thus uninfluenced by changes in the 
sun’s radiation. That wide changes of temperature may occur, as those noted 
in 1903, when the temperature in Russia and Siberia, for example, was more 
than 20® F. abo\e the normal, is interesting, but it is argued that these fluctua¬ 
tions can not be attributed to changes in the radiation from the sun, because 
they do not extend to r^ons (1. e., the equatorial) where such changes would 
have their greatest effect.*’ 

Anticyidones as aids to longdistance forecasts, H. E. Rawson (Quarts Jour. 
Roy. Met. Soc. [London^, 33 (1907). No. Ij}, pp. 309, 310).—This is a brief sum¬ 
mary of a paper recently read before the South African A^ciation for the 
Advancement of Science which dealt with the progressive seasonal movements 
of the permanent anticyclones within the high-pressure belt of the Eastern 
Hemlsphera It is stated that “ the cyclic movement of the belt will introduce 
varying periodicities into the weather of places which are situated differently 
with respect to the belt, and to the positions occupied in successive years by the 
systems moving to and fro within it.” 

Bulletin of the Mount Weather Observatory (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bui. Mount 
Weather Ohserv., 1 (1908), pt 3, pp. ISh^OG, figs. 16, charts 4).—This number 
contains the following articles: The Luminous Particle a Strong Magnet, and 
the Consequent Pressure Shift of Spectral Lines, by W. J. Humphreys; Note on 
the Difference Between Anode and Cathode Arc-spectra, by W. J. Humphreys; 
Temperature Inversions at the Mount Weather Observatory (illus.), by A. J. 
Henry; The Change of Phase Due to the Passage of Electric Waves Through 
Thin Plates and the Index of Refraction of Water fbr Such Waves, with Appli¬ 
cations to the Optics of Thin Films and Prisms, Part II (illus.), by W. R. Blair; 
and Upper Air Temperatures for January, February, and March (illus.), by 
W. R, Blair. 

The weather of Scotland in 1907, A. Watt {Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc. 
Scot., 5. ser., 30 (1908), pp. S30--3i0). —“This report consists of (1) a general 
description of the weather over Scotland from month to month; (2) a selection 
of rainfall returns, in which each county of Scotland is represented by one or 
more stations.” 

The year was unfavorable from an agricultural standpoint The total rain- 
fell was about normal, but its distribution was unfavorable, excessive rains 
occurring in May, Jun^ August, and October in several districta Low temper¬ 
atures and absence of sum^ine prevailed almost continuously from May to 
August 

Meteorology, P. Boname (Sia. Agron. Mauritius Bui. 16, pp. 1-13).— Obser¬ 
vations on atmospheric pressure, temperature, precipitation, humidity, and 
evaporation in Mauritius during 1906 and 1907 are summarized. 
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Meteorological r^ort for tlie year ended March 31, 1907 {Rhodesian Agr. 
Jour,, \ yo, 6‘, inh —^Tliis reiioit jri\f»s the obser\ations made 

during the year by 9 barometric, 9 thermometric, and 32 rainfall stations in 
Rhodesia. 

Map-studies of rainfall, H. R. Mill {Quart, Jour, Rog, Met, h*oe. {London}, 
Si {190S), yo, lie, piJ, pi, l, figs, 10; ahs, in yalinc {London}, 77 ilSOS), 

Xo, 199o, p, 286), —^The object of this pai»er is to explain briefly how rainfall 
maps may be used in the study of the normal annual rainfall of the British 
Isles in relation to the general conflguration of the land, and of the relation of 
the rainfall of individual years, months, and even showers to the normal. The 
practical applications of the results of such studies are also indicated. 

In this connection emphasis is laid uiton the vast national importance of ac> 
curate knowledge of the rainfall as related to the flow of streiims and the rapidly 
increasing diversion of the water of streams for irrigation and industrial pur¬ 
poses. 

It is stated that ‘*the increasing strenuousness of the struggle for the posses¬ 
sion of large water supplies is producing in England, and especially in Wales, a 
great amount of local jealousy and strife, for the boundaries of parishes and 
counties coincides but rarely with w'ater-partings, and the argument has been 
brought forward again and again that the rainfall of one county should not be 
diverted for the use of the inhabitants of another. The feeling is intensified 
when the boundary to be crossed is that of a historical division of national impor¬ 
tance, like the boundary between England and Wales, but the map study of rain¬ 
fall can do something to su^st the lines on which such disputes should be 
settled. . . . 

“ Care for the water supply of the country, coming as it does from the air that 
knows no bounds across the land, is by no means a parochial, but in the fullest 
sense a national matter, and should be dealt with in the interests of the nation 
as a whole, the units of subdivision, when such are required, being the natural 
units of river basins.*’ 

Hygienic water supplies for farms, B. M. Bolton (Z7. 8, Dept, Agr, Tear- 
hook 1907, pp, S99-408, pi, 1, figs, 4 ).—^This article discusses the importance 
and requirements of a sanitary water supply, sources of water supply, sources 
of pollution, purification of water in the soil, protection from pollution, abun¬ 
dance of supply, and convenience. It is stated in conclusion that it is not 
usually a difficult matter to comply with all the requirements of a sanitary 
water supply on the form. It requires only ordinary intelligence in selection 
of the site and subsequent management, besides a certain expenditure of time 
and money necessary for the construction of devices for protection and 
convenience.” 

SOILS—FEXTXLEZEBS. 

Belations between climate and terrestrial deposits, J. Bakbktx {Jour, Oeoh, 
16 (1908), Nos, 2, pp, 159-190; B, pp, 255-295; 4, pp, This is a series 

of ‘^studies for students,” and consists of a general introduction and chapters 
on (1) relations of sediments to regions of erosion, (2) relation of sediments to 
regions of deposition, and (3) relations of climate to stream transportation. 

The term terrestrial deposits as used in this article is confined to fluvial 
and pluvial deposits rather than glacial, lacustrin, and eolian deposits. 

The specific topics dealt with are character of roOks supsdying sedimeut; 
relations of rainfoll, tanperatur^ and topograidiy to erosion; separation of 
topographic and climatic factors and of tectonic and climatic oscillations; 
influence of nature of surfoce of deposition; climatic influences in regions of 
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deposition, including effects of consltinily rainy, intermittently rainy, semiarid, 
and arid climates, and the climatic siimificance of color; effects of stream 
transportation; relations of stable climates to transportation; and effects of 
varying climates ui»on transportation. 

It is shown quite clearly in this discussion that climate is a controlling factor 
in determining not only quantity hut physical and chemical nature of terres¬ 
trial dei)osits, and that the influence of this factor is exerted not only in the 
weathering of rochs and the original formation of the sediments, but in their 
transportation and deposition. 

It is stated that “\aryiug iK)wers of erosion-and transportation giving rise 
to varying quality and quantity of sediment are seen to be the most delicate 
stratigraphic indicators of climatic fluctuations. On the other hand the chem¬ 
ical and organic conditions accompanying the deposition of the sediment upon 
the delta plain are more secure indicators of the stable and average climatic 
conditions under which the formation as a whole was made.” 

The fertility of some colonial soils, as influenced by geological conditions, 
C. F. JxTBiTz i^ejiaraip from Trans, (io. African Phil. l^oc.n 18 (1907), pt. 1, pp» 
7^0 ).—^This is substantially a revised and extended reprint of an article 
which has already been noted (E. S. R., li), p. 15). 

The loss of water from soil during dry weather, J. W. Lhatheb (J/m. Dept. 
Agr. India, Vhcm. ^Vr.. 1 ( 1908), yo. 6 \ pp. 75-lHi, pU. o,fig.l). —^Determinations 
of the water content to a depth of 9 ft. in fallow soil with loose surface are 
recorded in this i)ai)er. Samples of the soil wore examined at stated intervals 
from March, 1906, to May, 1907. 

The more important conclusions drawn from the investigations are that 
during a dry jieriod water moves upward toward the surface from a limited 
depth only, the maximum depth in the Pusti soil experimented with being 
slightly over 3 ft. during the whole period of observation. Water is lost from 
the soil at a rate dependent upon the amount present. That is, it follows the 
“compound interest law.” Therefore, the rate of loss is much greater imme¬ 
diately after rain than subsequently. “The water-retaining i)ower of a soil 
after drainage has ceased is closely related to the total surface possessed by 
the sidid particles, and it is probable that from a determination of the latter 
the water-holding capacity of soils may be ascertained.” 

The upland moor as a water distributor, K. Gangnus and P. Ilos£NBTAzn>- 
WoLDiKE {Mitt Lir-Estidnd. Bur. Landcnkult, Jahrh. 1906--7, pp. d7- 

7S ).—^These articles discuss mainly the question whether the water conditions 
in upland moors are to any considerable extent Influenced or controlled by 
excessive condensation of dew by the moor mosses. 

Report on irrigation dry farming and soil moisture investigations, E. Nnir 
sow (Idaho Bta. Rpt. 1907, pp. 23-iG ).—This is a report of investigations made 
during 1907 on the Boise-Payette reclamation project at Caldwell, Idaho, in 
cooperation with this Oflice. 

The investigations included studies of the duty of water on wheat, potatoes, 
and alfalfa, using pumped water. Moisture determinations were made to 
determine the effect of the different irrigations on the moisture content of the 
soil and losses by evaporation. These ^ow that ‘*the soil has a maximum 
moisture capacity of 32.84 iier cent of the dry weight. Twenty-four hours after 
irrigation it rarely contained as much as 28 per cent in the first foot. The 
extent to which it may dry out ranged from 3.9 to 7.3 per cent in the first foot. 
In the second and third foot there was rarely as little as 8.7 per cent. At 
planting time the soil contained an average of about 7.95 per c^t of available 
water or a total of 3.82 in, in 3 ft. of soil. The tests indicate that this is very 
close to the average amount of avoilahle water that the soil may contain. In a 
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few instances the tests show as high an average as S.7 per cent. In the tir&t 
foot it ranged as high as IG per cent, while in the third foot it was ipiite often 
a negligible quantity.” 

Humus in Hew Hampshire soils, F. W- ilOBSE iXrir EaMpsltire Buh 
138, pp* 191-203, figs. 3 ).—^The importance of the functions performed by humuss 
In the soil and methods of maintaining and increasing the himins C4mteut are 
discussed, and determinations of the humus content of jsaniple^ of soils, from 
the station farm and from other places in the State are rep4»rteil. 

The percentages of humus found in typical soils of the station farm were; 
Sandy loam 1.81: clay loam < upper slopes) 2.1 to 2.57, averaging 2.31; clay 
loam (lower slopes) 2.S1 to 3.00, averaging 2.03; and clay 3.33 to 5.37, averaging 
4.5. ** Besides these samples of our farm soils, a few lots which were received 
from time to time from other fai*ms were also analyzwl f«)r humus, with the 
following results: Four loams contained from 2.12 i>er cent t*> 2.G5 x^t^r cent, 
with an average of 2.32 per cent; two sandy It^ams (Mmtainetl 1.52 jier cent 
and 1-57 per cent, respectively, and one dark loam contained 8.3 per cent.’* 
These results show that “there is a fair average proportion of humus in the 
soils of this State, and they are by no means worn out when compared with 
the soils of localities noted for fertility.” 

Comparisons of the humus in cropped and fhllow plats on the station farm 
show that “ continuously tilling the soil on the one hand, or cropping it with 
hay for a long term of years on the other hand, are unsuitable methxls for 
handling our soils, since the former way destroys humus rapidly, while the 
latter does not maintain it at the highest point.” 

It is estimated from the analyses reported that the average Ions of humus to a 
depth of 12 in. in a clay sou which had been frequently tilled amounted to 
28,000 lbs. per acre, and in a loam soil similarly treated 22,000 lbs. per acre 
annually. 

On the other hand there were “ foxmd in three samples of old grass land on 
the clay soil, which had been cropped with hay for more than 20 years, per¬ 
centages of humus ranging from 2.05 to 8.09 and averaging 8.27, while the 
average of immediately adjoining fields, which had been under tillage for 2 
years, reseeded and cropped with hay for 3 or 4 years;, was 4.5 i>er cent. The 
average difference in humus between these two classes of grass land on the 
same soil was 1.23 per cent, which, calculated for an acre to the depth of 6 in., 
would be 18,450 lbs., or over 9 tons i>er acre. 

“ The new fields had of course received a dressing of manure at seeding time, 
but the difference in humus would be equivalent to organic matter in over 35 
tons of manure per acre, which is more than is ever applied in the i>ractice of 
the farm. Therefore a c<»nsiderable part of the gain must have come from the 
decay of the turf, roots, and stubble turned under by the plow. 

“ It is apparent that the marked decrease in the yield of hay after 3 or 4 
years’ cropping is due in part to the decrease in humus and its aceomiianying 
fertilizing constituents.” 

The conclusion therefore seems warranted that “ a rotation of crops by com¬ 
bining periodical rests from tillage, with additions of sod and stubble to the 
soil, favors the production of humus and promotes its increase.” 

Soil deterioration and soil humus, J. L. Hnxs, C. H, Jones, and C. Curnss 
(Vermont Sta. Buh 1S5, pp. 1^2-177). —^In this article an attempt is made to 
(«over causes and remedies with particular reference to the humus content of 
soil, its benefits, maintenance, and increase. 

“ The depletion of the soil humus supply is apt to be a fundamental cause of 
lowered crop yields. The one-crop system, fallowing, shortage of manure, no 
green manuring; the nonuse of l^mes or grasses in the rotation; deforesta- 
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tion, fires, tlie continued use of commercial fertilizers; all these tend unduly to 
lower the humus content. This complex organic soil ingredient supplies nitro¬ 
gen and available mineral plant food, augments the water storage capacity, 
promotes its warmth, betters its texture and i>ermeability, and aids micro- 
organic growth. Seriously to lessen its content in the soil is to lower the crop- 
producing power of the individual fiirm and to impair national resources. Its 
Jack may be diagnosed by careful observation, but it is particularly apt to be 
deficient in the more open and porous soils. The supply is best augmented by 
adequate croi) rotation, using legumes and grass as renovating crops, by the free 
use of farm manures or by the practice of green manuring.” 

A short list of references to articles on the subject is given. 

What the chemist has found in Pennsylvania soils, and the relation of 
chemistry to agriculture, W. Fseab {Pemu DepU Agn BuL 157, pp, 77-94) 
This article discusses briefly the origin and general chtiracteristics of the rep¬ 
resentative soils of Pennsylvania, reports analyses of a number of tjrpical soils 
of the State, and explains in some detail the fertilizer requirements of the soils 
as determined by a series of cooperative fertilizer experiments with farmers in 
different parts of the State. 

The three main types of soils considered are sedentary, alluvial, and glacial 
or drift soils. As measured by solubility in both strong acid and in 1 per cent 
citric acid, the soils are as a rule abundantly supplied with potash. A number 
of them, however, are deficient in phosphoric acid. A number of the soil sam¬ 
ples examined were from limestone regions and therefore abundantly supplied 
with lime; others were deficient in this constituent. 

The relative merits of different methods of determining the fertilizer require¬ 
ments of soils are briefly discussed. 

On soils derived from carboniferous limestone, A. Gb^goibe (Bui. 8oc. 
Chim. Belg.y 22 (1908), Ko. 2, pp. 98-104; Bui. Inst. Chim. et Bact. GemOloux, 
1908, No. 75, pp. 99-108; aha. in Chem. Zenm., 1908, I. No. 17, p. 1642).—A 
peculiar unproductive soil of the region of Condroz is described and analyses 
are reported. This soil, which is locally known as ** Flin,” is a compact ocher- 
ous clay containing a large amount of calcium silicate, limonite, and calcareous 
fossils and also a high percentage of magnesia. The peculiar character of the 
soil is believed to be due to decalcification of carboniferous limestone, resulting 
in a lack of flocculation of the clay produced, and not to an excess of magnesia. 
In view of the fact that the restoration of the lime would be a difficult opera¬ 
tion, the author recommends that the soils can best be utilized and improved by 
putting them down in grass and liming at frequent intervals. 

Where crop yields are curtailed by lack of phosphoric acid and lime in the 
soil. A- Agee (Fchb. Dept. Agr. Bui. 157, pp. SM02).—This article calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that while limestone soils are usually fertile soils, abundantly 
supplied with both lime and phosphoric acid, there are cases in which such soils 
are benefited by the application of lime and phosphates. The more general use 
of ground limestone and of fine ground raw phosphate is recommended, par¬ 
ticularly in connection with the growth of l^iminous crops. 

A contribution to knowledge of the composition of buntersandstein soils, 
R. Hobnbebgeb (Ztschr. Forst u. Jagdw., 40 (1908), No. 2, pp. 94-102; ahs. in 
Zmtbl. Agr. Chem., 57 (i5dS), No. 9, pp. 577-579). —Detailed chemical studies 
of typical soils of this kind are reported. 

Some representative soils, H. Iitqle (Transvaal Agr. Jour., 6 (1908), No. 
22, pp. 288-248). —Chemical analyses of several samples from each of three dis¬ 
tricts of the Transvaal are reported, with brief discussions of their fertilizer 
requirements. 

Analysis of grain soils [of Cape of Good Hope], C. F. Jttbitz (Agr, Jour. 
Cape Good Hope, 82 (1908), No. 2, pp. S28-«50).—Mechanical and chemical 
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analj-se*? of two typical vircin loam soils from the most pnjductive grain-growing 
reeriun of the province are reiiorted. The soils contain about the same amount 
of phosphoric acid <0.04 to 0.ur> per cent) f<mnd in the ordinary soils of the 
region, but are much al^o^e the average in the amount of lime <0.1 to 0.0 per 
cent» and potash <0.C to 0.U per cent). The mechanical analyses are compared 
with such analyses of typical wheat soils of the Tnited States as are reporte<l by 
Snyder. A general agreement is noted. 

The development of the modem plow in relation to the chemical and 
bacteriological theories of soil fertility, C. Hugues <BoL Quind. Boc, Agr. 
Itah, 13 {1906), Ao. i, ijp. 122 - 10 } ).—^The history of the develoi)ment of the 
plow with special reference to its adaptation to the puri»ose of putting the soil 
in the best condition for promoting beneficial chemical and bacterial activities is 
briefly discussed. 

Natural agencies in soil improvement, B, D. Voobhees {Penn, Dr pi. Agr. 
Bui. 137, pp. 63-76 ).—^This article discusses in a general way wbat are termed 
constructive and destructi\e natural forces and explains practical systems of 
farm management designed to improve two opposite types of soil, namely, a 
heavy clay and a lisjht sand, both deficient in vegetal>le matter and in lime, 
tboiigh with g(.>od natural drainage. 

The productiveness of the soil: Bacteriological factors, E. Mxbchal (Ann. 
GemOloux, 18 (1908), Xo. 3, pp. 133-166 ).—^This article supplements previous 
articles dealing with the i»hyslcal and chemical factors of soil fertility < E. S. It., 
20, p. 16). It discusses siteciallzation and localization of bacterial functions in 
the soil and the intervention of micro-organisms in soil fertility, the latter 
including an account of the efforts which have been made to control and promote 
by artificial means the bacterial activities which increase soil fertility. 

The problem of soil bacteriology, H. Fischeb (Diut. Landw. Presse, S3 
(1908), yo8. 20, pp. 213-217; 21, pp. 231, 232).—The imjKJrtance of bacterio¬ 
logical activities, esiiecially in fixing and transforming nitrogen, In the soil and 
the methods of studying and controlling such activities are discussed, but in 
the author's opinion more fundamental knowledge of soil bacteriological proc¬ 
esses is needed before practical applications of value can be made Of first 
importance at present is a simple method of determining the bacteriological 
character of soila 

The microbiochemical processes of ammonization in cultivated soils, R. 
Perotti (Atii R. Arcnd. Lined. Rend. Cl. Hcl Fis., Mat. e Xat, 5. ser., 16 (1907), 
II, No. 10, pp. 704-709; Centhl BaJet. [etc.], 2. AM., 20 (1908), No. 15-17, 
pp. 514-518), aOs. in Chem, ZrntOL, 1908, I, No. 5, p. 481; Jour. Chem. Boc. 
[London), 94 (1908), No. 544> II, p. 12^).—The author has shown that calcium 
cyanamid is ordinarily converted into ammonia in the soil while its derivative, 
dicyandiamid, does not undergo this change under ordinary conditions. He 
concludes that the transformation in the first case is a biochemic process 
resulting from the action of organisms which by the aid of particularly favor¬ 
able conditions are able to withstand the poisonous properties of the cyanamid. 
The organisms apparently protect themselves by transforming the poisonous 
cyanamid into ammonia. In case of the dicyandiamid, on the other hand, the 
necessity for such transformation does not exist because in ordinary concen¬ 
trations this substance is not poisonous, and certain of the organisms directly 
asi^ilate it This conclusion is borne out. In the author’s opinion, by the 
results of experiments which he reports in which an increase in concentration ot 
the dicyandiamid solution resulted in ammemization du^i it is believed, to the 
fact that in concentrated solution the diamid became injurious to the organ¬ 
isms. A bibliography of 21 references to literature on this particular phase of 
the subject is given. 
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Influence of organic matter on nitriflcation in impure cultures, A. Karpin- 
SKi and B. Nikllwski Acttth Bci, Cracovie, J907, pp. o96Slo; ahs, in 

Jour. Chtm. Hoc. [Loudon], 9i U90S). Ao. oil. H. l>- CcnthL Bakt [c/c.], 
2. AM., 20 (1908), Xo. p. 016; Clicm. Zenthh, 1908, 1, ^o. 13, p. 1317).— 

Ftniall amounts of organic matter such as is furnished by soil extracts, humates, 
and acetates, and even iieptones and sugar, favored nitrification in mixed 
cultures. 

On the production of carbon diozid.in cultivated soil, T. Mabb (Meded. 
ProejHiat. OoM-Juva, 4. str., 1906, So. 38, pp. o03-:642, charts 3).-—Detailed 
studies of carbon dioxid i>roduction in manured and unmanured soil are re- 
liorted. The results in the main substantiate those reijorted by Rtoklasa and 
Ernest (E. S. B., IS, p. 1024), as showing the very large production of carbon 
dioxid in cultivated soils. 

On the action of carbon bisulphid and similar substances on the soil, 
K. Stormeb (CcnthL Bakt. [etc.], 2. AM., 20 {1908), So. 8-9, pp. 282^86; ahs. in 
Chan. ZailhL, 1906, /, yo. 10, p. 980). —Experiments with carbon bisulphid, 
chloroform, ether, benzol, hydrogen peroxid, arsenic, toluol, xylol, phenol, 
carbol, and cresol are reported. The fact that higher plants were not killed 
by the amounts of these poisons which were used is explained as due to evap¬ 
oration of the volatile poisons and fixation of the metallic iJoisons. It was 
found that certain of the organic substances, such as carbol and cresol, were 
utilized to some extent by the bacteria as a source of carbon, particularly if 
the substances were not used in too concentrated solution. The assimilation 
of the carbon was shown by increased production of carbon dioxid. The bene¬ 
ficial effect observed in the case of carbon bisulphid is attributed in part to 
conversion of the sulphur to SOs but mainly to the setting free of nitrogen 
from the plasma of cells killed by the poison, the nitrogen thus being rendered 
available for plants. 

A denitrification experiment, H. Fischeb (Centhi. Bakt. [etc.], 2. AM., 20 
(1908), yo. 8-9, pp. 2o6. 2ol; ahs. in Chem. ZenthL, 1908, I, No. 10, p. 981).— 
The author’s observations indicate that continued denitrification in the same 
medium does not always result iii the formation of antibodies which eventually 
stop the process. He believes that the checking of denitrification under such 
conditions is sometimes due to the formation of free sulphur. In th^ experi¬ 
ment which is reporte*! it w’as found that the addition of citric acid completely 
prevented denitrification. When, however, the acid was neutralized denitrifica¬ 
tion went on normally. The addition of sodium citrate to the cultures proved 
very favorable to denitrification. The addition of asiwiragin was found to be 
unnecessary except in the case of certain denitrifying bacteria which can not 
live on nitrate nitrogen alone but also require amid nitrogen in order to reduce 
nitrates. 

The reduction of nitrates, B. LArsENT (Rcc. Inst. Boi. Univ, Bruxelles, 1907; 
ahs. in BuL Assoc. ChUn. Bucr. et Distill., 25 (1908), Ho. 8, p. 780).—It is 
pointed out that under the influence of sunlight nitrates either dry or in solu¬ 
tion are reduced to nitrites independently of the influence of Ih? air. Beer 
yeasts, especially those of Diiclanx, reduce nitrates at 20® C. Penicillium ghiur 
turn, Mucor racemosus, and similar organisms also have a reducing power. 
Germinating seeds and various kinds of tissues produce nitrates when air is 
excluded. 

Note on dialysis of soils, 0. V. Garola (Atti 6. Cong. Internaz. €him, AppL, 
i (1906), pp. 562-569, fig. f-Verift^ing Petermann’s results it was found 
that soils yielded to solution in water when subjected to dialysis through parch¬ 
ment paper considerable amounts of potash and phosphoric acid, the amounts 
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\iivyiiii?, liowe\er. with the <*harjirter of the ^>11. It is suiige^tetl that dialysis 
may i>ro\e a useful methiMl of studjiiisr the a^aiJahle iilaut foiKi iu soils. By 
the use of autisepties iu tht* soil siiui»les exiierimented with it was shown that 
the (lialyzahle iilant food obtainel was not due to the '^ohent action of micro- 
orsranisms in the >oil. 

The analysis of the soil by cultivated plants, A. Paoosx < Iffi h\ Vong, In- 
ti muz, (him. .1/>/>?., J iJOOU), pg. —^This is mainly a plea fur mure 

thorough study of the physics of iilaiit growth and of the relation of natural 
flora to the iihysieal iiroperties of tiie soil. 

A simple method of testing the manurial wants of soils {Dfpi, igr. Ben¬ 
gal, Quatt. Jour., 1 Xo. J, pi>. /{fl-i}*?, fig. 1).—X simple arrangement 

of S plats, each 10 yds, square, for testing the need of soils for iiotash, nitrogen, 
and phosphoric acid singly and combined is des<*ribed. 

Testing soils for fertilizer needs, F, W. Tvylojj Mt/r llumpshirc Sta. Circ, 

pp. 2).—^A simple method of making fertilizer tests is briefly desr^ribed. 

The results of practical fertilizer experiments, 1\ WaiiXeb {Chtm. Xtg., 32 
(190b), Ao. 19, pp. 233, 23i ).—The author summarizes the results of 0 jears’ 
cooi»erativo experiments with fertilizers carried out under the auspices of the 
German Agricultural Society by the agricultural experiment stations of the 
Gorman Empire and reported from time to time in bulletins of the society 
(E. S. R., ID, p. 1)1*5). It is stateil that those exiieriments have demonstrateil, 
among other things, the proi»er method of fertilizing gnipes, the beiiefi<-ial effect 
of iwtash fertilizers on tobacco, the exhaustion of soil ixvtash by meadow grasses 
and the beneficial effect of phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilizers on grasses, the 
determination of the soils and crops on which potash sjdts rich in chlorlu can 
i»e used, the resistance of sugar beets to large amounts of chlorids, the si)eelal 
need of iwtatoes and barley for iK)tash and of leguminous plants for phosphoric 
acid, and the more rational handling and use of manure. 

These experiments have also demonstrated the imiiortant fact that all of the 
factors of production, including soil i>rei«iration, selection of varieties, amount 
of seed, methods of planting, etc., must work together if the optimum production 
is to be obtained. With an optimum of all these flactors the yield may be in¬ 
creased ill the (use of rye 890 to 1,500 lbs. per acre, with barley 980 to 1,000 
lbs. iier a<*re, with oals 1,100 to 1,800 lbs. per acre, and with rye on the poorest 
land, 440 to 1,100 lbs. per acre. 

While fertilizing is not the only factor of producthm it is one of the most 
important, but the profit from the use of fertilizers depends largely upon the 
condition of the fertilizer market. The supply of phosphatic and ixitassic 
fertilizers is abundant. The future supply of nitrogenous fertilizers is more 
uncertain. The author attaches great importance to the utilization of pi'ocesses 
of fixation and assbnilatioil of atmospheric nitrogen by means of micro-organ¬ 
isms and also to artificial processes of preiiaring nitrogen compounds from 
atmospheric nitrogen. The latter he considers the most important question 
affecting the fertilizer market at the present time. 

Increase and decrease of nitrogen in the soil by znannzing (Armstrong Co7., 
^ewcaHtlc-upon-Tgne, Agr. DepU Buh 7, pp. 30-d2).—The results of fertilizer 
experiments during a series of years on hay land are briefly referred to as low¬ 
ing that “ the judicious application of phosphatic manures, with the addition of 
l)otash manures if needed, is the most economical method of supplying nitrogen 
to the soil, this being taken indirectly from the air by means of the root nodules 
of clover plants; and further that the continued application of active nitrogenous 
manures will ultimately greatly impoverish the soil in nitrogmi.** 
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The sources of nitrogen and nitrogen fertilizing, W. Schneidewind (Die 
StickstoffqueUen md die Sticlstotfdungung. Berlin^ 1008^ pp, VII+139; rev, 
in GenthL Baku lc<a], 2. Aht, 21 {1008), No. 13-U, pp. 457--^//<?).—This book 
summarizes present information on these subjects under the following heads: 
General considerations relating to gain and loss of nitrogen through natural 
processes, fallow, green manuring, barnyard manure, nitrogenous fertilizers, 
nitrogen removed from soils by different crops, and fertilizers for special 
crops. 

The content of combined nitrogen in the air, P. Vageus® {Fuhling's Landic. 
Ztg., 57 {1008), No. 4, PP- HO-151). —^This article gives a very complete sum¬ 
mary of data on this subject. The principal deduction drawn from the data 
is that the amount of nitrogen carried down to the soil in atmospheric precipi¬ 
tation is too small to be of very great practical significance, and for this reason 
we must look to the soil organisms which fix free nitrogen for any important 
increase in the nitrogen of the soil from atmospheric sources. 

The nitrogen problem in agricultore {Nature [Londoni, 77 (1908), No. 1997, 
pp. SSO, 331). —^This is a review of a report by W. B. Bottomley on seed and 
soil inoculation for leguminous crops, which is mainly a summary of practical 
experiments with the pure cultures prepared and distributed in Great Britain 
by him. The worthless character of most of these reports from a scientific 
standpoint is pointed out, as well as the extravagant character of some of the 
claims made by Professor Bottomley with reference to the benefits which may 
be obtained from the use of the inoculating material. 

Pield experiments with different nitrogenous fertilizers, Klisebgcb {IUuh. 
Landw. Ztg., 28 {1908), No. 21, pp. 185-187). —^Comparative tests of nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrogen lime on rape, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets, and fodder beets are reported. The effects of applications of barnyard 
manure and of green manuring were also tested. 

Norwegian and Chilean nitrate, H. von Feilitzen and L. Geandeaxt {Jour. 
Agr. PraU, n. eer., 15 {1908), No. 7, pp. t95-198).^A brief account is here given 
of comparative tests of these materials at the Swedish Moor Culture Stations 
at JonkSping and Flahult. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 19, p. 124). 

Calcixun cyanamid (nitrogen lime or lime nitrogen) as a fertilizer, H. 
IMMENDOBFF aud K. Keupski {Calciumcyanamid {Stickstoffkalk Oder Kalh- 
stickstoff) ale Dungemitteh Stuttgart, 1907, pp. 123; rev. in Ccnthl. Baht, 
ietc.), 2. AbU, 20 (1908), No. 10, p. 30.f; Ztschr. Landw. Vcrsuchsiv. Oeterr., 11 
(1908), No. 2, pp no, 15(1).—This is a review of previous investigations and 
of the present status of knowledge on this subject. Chapters are devoted to 
consideration of (1) the nitrogen question in general, and the history of inves¬ 
tigations relating to the utilization of atmospheric nitrogen through the agency 
of root tubercles and by oxidation processes; (2) the development of carbid 
methods; (3) various processes which have been developed for the preparation 
of lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime and the technical application of these 
processes In different places; (4) a review of information relating to the chem¬ 
ical and bacteriological characteristics and transformation in the soil of lime 
nitrogen and nitrogen lime, and of the agricultural use of cyanamid including 
a consideration of the possible poisonous properties of cyanamid and their 
infiuence upon vegetable and animal life; and (5) an elaborate compilation of 
the results of fertilizer experiments with different crops and soils in various 
countries. 

Some of the more important facts relating to the use of calcium cyanamid 
as a fertilizer brought out in this discussion are as follows: The material is 
not suited to acid humus soils nor to light sandy soils of acid reaction. It is 
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an effective fertilizer on all otlier soilis, particularly on fine clay soils of Mgli 
absorptive i>ower and rich in lime, especially wben such soils are regularly 
treated witb stable manure. Under favorable conditions tbe cyanamid is con¬ 
sidered to be equal to ammonium sali>hate in fertilizing efliciency when used 
at rates of 133.G to 267.2 lbs. < 20.7 to 53.4 lbs. of nitrogen) per acre. It should 
be applied 2 to S days before seeding and well mixed with the soil immediately 
after ai>pIication. It should never be applied as a top-dressing and should not 
be mixed with superi)hosphates, but may be mixed with potash salts and 
Thomas slag. The material should be kept dry in storage, otherwise there will 
be decomposition and loss of nitrogen. If a£>plied with a drill some device 
should be used which will prevent scattering by the wind. If applied by hand 
the material should be mixed with double its weight of moist soil. 

Hesults of es^eoriments with caldam cyanamid on horticultural crops and 
on wheat, R. de Polo f^aL PropagaHa^ Circ. Triment 43, 1908, pp. lol- 

139) •—^The results of a number of experiments made during 1905-G, mainly 
in Italy, are summarized. 

Calcium nitrate and calcium cyanamid, L. Gbandeait {Jour, Agr, Prat, n , 
spr,y 15 {1908), Xo, 8 , pp. 229--231). — ^The more important practical infornaa- 
tion regarding the value and use of these materials as fertilizers is summarized 
and a brief account is given of tests of the calcium nitrate on potatoes and 
wheat during the season of 1906-7. The nitrate gave favorable results in both 
cases. 

A danger in the use of nitrogenous fertilizers in the cultivation of grain, 
D. Cavazza. and L. Zerbiki {Ann. Ufflc, Prov. Agr, Bologna, IS {1906). pp. 
91-lOS), —^Prom the experiments reported the authors conclude that nitrog¬ 
enous fertilizers, especially the soluble forms, ^ould be used with caution, 
otherwise there may be great waste 

On the potash fertilizing of tropical and subtropical plants, P. yAOiz<EB 
{Tropenpflanzer, 12 {1908). Xo. B, pp. 69-8S).—This article reviews various 
investigations whi<di have been made on the potash requirements of tropical 
and subtropical soils and crops, inclnding a number of references to work by 
experiment stations of the southern United States. The crops which receive 
attention include barley, wheat, rice, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, oil plants, 
tobacco^ coffee, cacao, tea, cotton, ^sal, and cocoanuts. 

Tbe graeral conclusion reached is that soils of tropical and subtropical 
regions are frequently deficient in potash and that good results generally fol¬ 
low the use of potash fertilizers on the crops ordinarily grown in such regions. 
The best forms and methods of use and the profitableness of potash fertiliz¬ 
ing depend upon varying conditions which have not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 

Potash fertilizers, D. Oavazza {Ann. Vtfio. Prov. Agr. Bologna, IS {1906), 
pp. 150-159). —^Exx^eriments are reported which indicate that on certain clay 
soils potash fertilizers are not needed. 

The farming of light soils with special reference to the use of pota^ salts, 
Kitzingeb {Jahrh. Deut Landtc. GeaelL, 22 {1907), Xo. 4* PP- 74^-752).—This 
is a popular statement of practical experience in improving light sandy soils 
by proper rotations and methods of fertilizing, partienlarly with legumes and 
potash salts as proposed by Sdiultz-Lupltz. 

The solvent action of soil bacteria upon the insoluble phoi^hates of raw 
bone meal and natural raw rock phosphate, W. G. SACS^nr, A. J. Pattbn, and 
C. W. Bbown {Mich^an 8ta. Spec. Bui. 43, pp. 3-30).—This is a preliminary 
report covering 2 years* work and over 500 determinations^ the purpose of 
which was ** to dcanonstiate quantitative, if possiblOi the extent to whi(^ thq 
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tricalclum phosphate of raw bone meal and the insoluble phosphate of natural 
law rock phosphate are made soluble by soil bacteria rather than to attempt 
any explanation of the processes involved.” 

It was found that many soil organisms, not specific acid producers, as, for 
example, Bacillus suhtilis, B, mi/roUlcs, B. protcus ruJgaris, and B. voli co»ir 
munis, as well as se^eral agar cultures from garden soil, were capable of 
dissolving the phosphate of bone and to a less extent that of mineral phos¬ 
phate. The authors are therefore of the opinion that acid is not the sole 
solvent in this process, although an important one, as shown by the greatly 
increased solvent action in cultures of the acid-producing orgjinisms, B. acUli 
lactici and “ mother of vinegar,” in milk and fennented wort. 

The carbon dioxid liberated by the organisms also appear to be an important 
factor in dissolving the phosphates. The investigations show further that 
the character of the culture solution has an imi>ortant bearing ui)on the solvent 
action. With the nonacid-prodncing organisms the greatest solvent effect in 
case of bone meal was obtained in a culture solution made up of sodium chlorld, 
potassium sulphate, and ferrous sulphate, with asparagin as the source of 
nitrogen. Organisms grown in an agar medium containing also magnesium and 
ammonium sulphates exerted no solvent action on either calcium carbonate, 
dicalcinm or tricalcium phosphate, bone meal, or mineral phosphate. When, 
however, sugar was added, the phosphates were attacked, as also when meat 
extract was added, although the action in this case was much reduced. 

The solvent action of soil bacteria upon the insoluble phosphates of raw 
bone meal and natural raw rock phosphate, W, G. Sackett, A. J. Pattkn, and 
C. W. Bbown (CenthL BaJct. [etc.], 2. Sht, 20 iPJOS), So. 21^22, pp. mS^102; 
ahs, in JouK Clicm, Boc. [London], 9^ (f908), J$7, J/, 2 i. }fJ).—S^tee abstract 

above. 

On the action of agricultural pho^hate, O. Bottghis (Deut Landic. 
Bresse, S5 (1908), 2^o. 28, pp, 288, 28k) •—^Pot and field experiments by the 
author to test the fertilizing A’alue of this material, which U a fine ground 
raw phosphate, are reviewed, the general conclusion being that this material 
can not replace superphosphate as an eflBicieut phosi)hatic fertilizer and in gen¬ 
eral confirming the view expresstnl in the resolution adopted by the Association 
of Agricultural Ebcperiment Stations of the German Empire at its Dresden meet¬ 
ing to the effect that raw phosphates can not be profitably used on any except 
acid soils and that their use on other soils is not to be recommended. 

fertilizer experiments with Thomas slag, L. Jozek (Atii d. Cong, Intcrnaz, 
Chtm. Appl., 4 (J906), pp. —^In exi)eriments with beets no inci’ease in 

yield was observed when Thomas slag was used,alone. There was, however, a 
considerable increase when nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash were used 
with the slag. In the case uf barley the addition of the nitrate or sulphate did 
not materially increase the yield produced by Thomas slag alone. 

Besults of cooperative experiments with fertilizers in swamp soils, B. 
Habcoubt (Amw. Rpt Ontario Agi\ and ExpU Vnion, 29 (tdO't), pp. 4H~81).— 
A number of such exjieriments in different parts of the Province of Oubirio 
are reiwrted, the general conclusion being that in the majority of cases lime 
gave decidedly beneficial results and that potash and phosphoric acid may be 
profitably used on many of the soils. 

The action of lime on the bacterial life in soils, Yogel (Ulus, Landw. 7Ag., 
28 (1908), No. 21, p. 185; ahs. in Chem, Abs., 2 (1908), No. 15, pp. 2119, 2120).-- 
This is a brief summary of results of some of the more recent investigations 
regarding the beneficial influence of lime on nitrification, putrefaction, and 
nitrogen fixation in the soil. The general conclusions are that the activities 
of all soil micro-organisms are promoted by lime and that this explains the 
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value of lime as a plant The minimum lime iMMiuiroments of Azotobacter 

in the soil is estimated to be OJ i»er <*ent. 

The action of various combinations of manganese and particularly of a 
manganiferous mineral used as a fertilizer for plants, X. Stbampelli (Affl 
e. Cong, Iniernaz, Chm. pg, I}-;* »•—tests with grain are 

reported in uhw-h mangam^'se carbonate, sulphate, and dioxid, and a manganese 
ore were used in combination with other fertilizing materials. Sn increase of 
.Yield due to addition of the mauffane'^ coniiM>unds was observed in all cases, 
the greatest increase resulting fi-om the use of the sulphate. 

The use and increasing production of sulphate of ammonia, T. Collot 
iJour. Agr. Ptat, n. wr., L7 ^o, /«, pp. 301^0 ^).—The total production 

of sulphate of ammonia for the whole world in 11M*7 is pla<*ed at Mr>,POO metric 
tons, valued at l^50jOO,(iOP. Of this amount England produced tons and 

the United States SO.iMio tons. The pro<lnction in tleraiany has increased from 
r»r>,000 tons in 1S90 to 2S7,000 tons in 1007. France produced during the year 
r>3,000 tons and consumed 72,000 tons. 

The value of sulphate of ammonia as a fertilizer fi»r Aarioub crops, particu¬ 
larly cereals, beets, and potatoes is discnsstsl, and the imi^ortauce of increasing 
the production of this material ns a by-product of coke making and by distilla¬ 
tion of peat is pointed out. 

The utilization of the nitrogen of the air in Germany, Kempski {Xalurir, 
WeltHfiehr,, 33 (WOR), Xo, J2, pp. 1S3, IHO), —^This note refers to the processes 
now in actual use and the manufacturing plants in u|>eration in Germany and 
other Euroiiean countries for the preparation ot nitrogenous eomijouuds fnun 
the nitrogen of the air. The processes mentioned are those of Birkeland and 
Eyde for the preihiration of lime nitrate and of Prank and Caro and of Pol- 
zeuius for the prei^aration of calcium cyaiiamid. The plants referred to are 
those of Piano d’Orta in Italy, Westeregeln, near Stassfiirt, in Germany, with 
an ontpiit of about 4,400 tons of nitrogen lime per year, and Briihl, near Cologne, 
with an output of about 11,000 tons per year. The technical application <»f 
Ostwald's process for the conversion of the nitrogen of nitrogen lime into 
ammonia is also noted. 

On the utilization of atmospheric nitrogen by means of calcium and 
barium, A. Piccinini (Afti 6. Cong, Infcmaz, Chim, App7., 3 (1906)^ pp. 215- 
226 ),—^The history and chemistry of fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by elec¬ 
trical means, especially the calcium cynamid process, is reviewed and a bibll- 
ograph,v of 23 references to investigations on the subject is given. 

The action of certain fertilizers on calcium cyanamid, G. Fascetti {Atti 6, 
Cong, Interna:^, Chim. App1„ } (lOdd), pp, 372-578).—^A study of the efTects 
of mixing superphosphates, slag, and mineral phosphates in varying proportions 
with calcium cyanamid is reported. 

On the chlozin content of kaiuit, J. C. nn Bxjijter de Wildt (CuJiura, SO 
(1908), Xo, 235, pp. 155-160). —^The percentages of potash and chlorln in 69 
samples of commercial kainlt are r^rted. The percentages of lime, magnesia, 
and sulphuric acid are also given for some of the samples. The chlorin varied 
from 28 to 50.8 i)er cent, the potash from 10.8 to 17,1 per cent. As a rule the 
IH>tash increased with the chlorin content 

Investigations on the composition of Peruvian guano and its value as a 
fertilizer, J. G- Maschhaupt (Vcrslag, Landbovtrk, Ondersoek. RiJksJand- 
boutrproefsfat,, 1908, Xo, 3, pp. S-21), —^Tbls article contains information regard¬ 
ing the origin, formation, and character of the guano deposita as well as recent 
analyses and a discussion of the fertilizing value of the guano. 
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The utilization of locusts as fertilizer, P. La^enib (An. 8oc. Rural Argen- 
Una, }i (1901), ^o, oS-ohy PV- i79--iSI).— Analyses of the whole insect and of 
its (litferent parts are reported. The dried and ground material (whole 
insects) was found to contain 9.SC per cent of moisture, 9.94 per cent of fat 
soluble in benzin, 9.71 per cent of nitrogen and 1.34 per cent of phosphoric acid. 
The analyses thus indicate a high fertilizing value for the material. 

Min eral fertilizer, J. A. Wendel (MilicauJcee, TTis., lOOS, pp. 2k), —This iMim- 
phlet is lu-aclically an abridgment of a book published several years ago under 
the title Bread from fcStones, and advocates the exclusive use of finely ground 
rocks as a means of maintaining soil fertility. 

On the absorptive capacity of peat litter when under hi^h pressure, 1. 
Lugweb and H. von Peilitzen (Svenska Uossikulturfbr. Tidskr,, 22 (1908), No. 
1, pp. 36-41, figs. 3). —Experiments conducted by the authors i^owed that peat 
litter with a high absorptive power is able to retain larger quantities of liquids 
than a poor grade of litter, even if subjected to pressures of 0.8 to 1.0 lbs. per 
square inch, corresponding to the pressure to which litter is subjected in a 
manure pile up to a depth of 1 meter. 

Eertilizer trade in Hawaii, A. MASQUhs (Engrals, 23 (1908), No. 9, p. 
209), —^It is reported that fertilizers to the value of $698,241 were imported into 
Hawaii from the United States during the year 1906-7. This represents 80 to 83 
per cent of the total amount used. 

Commercial fertilizers; a quarter century of fertilizer inspection, J. L. 
Hills, C. H. Jones, and C. Cutler (Vermont 8ta. Bui. 135, pp, 59-1'fl, dgms. 
10). —^The results of analyses of 130 brands of fertilizers, representing the out¬ 
put of 11 companies, are reported and discussed in this bulletin. A survey of 
25 yeax‘S’ fertilizer inspection in Vermont is also given. "‘A fertilizer control 
has been conducted in Vermont since 1^. Before the system was inaugurated 
fertilizers contained no potash, were very irregular and uncertain in composi¬ 
tion, were costly, and fraud was rife. To-day the trade is systematized, brands 
are relatively uniform year after year, and serioui^y deficient fertilizers are 
uncommon,” The quality of the fertilizers examined during the past year was 
on the whole good. 

MiTring chemical fertilizers on the farm, F. W. Morse (Neio Hampshire 
8ta. Circ. J, pp. 4)- — It is maintained in this article that ‘‘mixing chemical 
fertilizers is a simple mechanical process and can be done by any farmer,” and 
fonuulas and methods are given. 

AGBICmTUEAI BOTANY. 

The relation of plant societies to evaporation, E. N. Tbanseau (Bot. Gaz,, 
45 (1908), No. 4, pp. 217-231, figs. A study was made at about one dozen 
stations on Long Island, N. Y., by means of the porous-cup vaporimeter tested 
and recommended by the Desert Botanical Laboratory at Tucson, Ariz., to deter¬ 
mine the relation between evaporation in the soil and the plants occupying any 
given locality. It was found that the porous-cup vaporimeter is well adapted 
to the study of habitat conditions. Unlike many forms of instruments, it fur- 
ni&hes data that can be directly related to the plant activity. Comparative 
readings can be obtained from different habitats by standardizing the instru¬ 
ments at the beginning of the experiments. 

Does phosphorus play a part in the production of dilorophyllP J. Sotoklasa, 
V. Bbdlik, and J. Just (Ber. Deut. Bot. Qesell., 26a (1908), No. 1, pp. 69-78).— 
The former conclusions of one of the authors on the physiological importance 
of phosphorus in the formation of chlorophyll (E. 8. R., 8, p. 108) having been 
questioned, the previous experiments, in which leaves were extracted with ben- 
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zol and the i>ercentai?e of i»ho«»i»h<>rns in the extract estimated as magnesium 
pho&i>hate, have been rei)cated. The principal experiments were made with 
Acer pscudopJatanuft, but the results were confirmed by analysis of IS other 
plants. All showed an important phosphorus content in the ash. The authors 
reassert the previous statement that phosphorus i>Iays an important role in the 
production of chlorophyll. 

Lactic and alcoholic fermentation in plant tissues, J. Stoklas^. (Atti 6. 

Intcnim. Chim. App7., 3 pp. —^The author gi\es a brief 

account of studies on intranufiecular lespiratiou of beet roott^, potato tubers, 
beans, cucumbers, cherries, wheat, and barley, in whi<'h a lactic and alcoholic 
fermentation was found to take place. This fermentation, it is claimed, is 
due to an enzymic action, ba«*teria having nothing to do with it. 

The effect of light on germination, W. Kinzel ( Bcr. Drut Bot, GcselL, 28a 
{1908)^ Ao. 2, pp. 105-Jlo, 8gim. }J.—study was made to determine the effect 
of light and darkness, as well as of various colored lights, ui>on the germination 
of seeds of a number of si>ecies of plants. 

In the case of Veronica seeds 100 per cent germinated under clear light and 
under yellow light in 30 dajs, while germination was retardetl under orange, red, 
blue, and green light, in s(»me cases less than 30 i)er cent germinating in 2 mouths. 

Similar in\estigations were conducted with the seeds of Poai,. Xicotiana, 
Drosera, Allium, Veratrum, and other plants. 

The stimulating action on germination of znbetures of colloidal solutions, 
H. Mic HEELS and P. DeHeen (Ac/id. J?op. BrZp., Buh CL BcL, 1907, No. 12, pp. 
1027, 1028), —In continuation of previous work on the action of colloidal solu¬ 
tions in stimulating germination (E. S. R., IS p. 624), results are given of 
investigations carried on with colloidal solutions of platinum and of mag¬ 
nesium aud a mixture of equal parts of the two. The solutions were found to 
exercise a stimulating effect on the germination of wheat, and the combined 
solution increased the percentage of germination very materially- 

The ascent of water in trees^ A. J. Ewabt ( Phil. Trans. Boy. Soc. London, 
tier, B, 199 (1908), So. 2oS, pp, 3Si~-392, pL i, flgs. 7 ).—In continuation of pre¬ 
vious investigations into the physics of water flow through wood <EJ.' S. R., 
17, p. 058), the author has carried on exiteriments on the ascent of water, 
measuring it in maple aud poplar trees, wistaria, and other plants. 

The author states that all his exi)eriments tend to show' that the continuous 
ascent of water is only i)osslble in living wood, the power of conduction being 
rapidly lost on dctitb, without any mechanical blocking of the vessels being 
necessarily responfible for tbe change. From this he concludes that the 
living cells in tall trees continually restore the conditions for the ascent of 
water wherever these are affected by the excesshe emptying of the vessels, 
and decrease the resistance to flow as far as possible by maintaining continu- 
ims wjiter columns in at least parts of the wood. 8o long as these are present, 
a pumping action on the part of the.tree l)ecomes necessaiy only in those 
trees having a height of over 20 to 50 meters. Suspended columns of water 
can not he maintained for any length of time in the vessels of tall trees without 
the aid of the living cells of the wood. 

The energy required to pump water upward in the tallest trees is said to 
represent only a small fraction of that produced by the daily photosynthetic 
assimilation, and it is this feeble character and diffuseness of the pumping 
action which renders it so difficult to demonstrate. 

Experiments on the suction and exudation of trees at different levels and 
upon the influence of the entry of air and water under pressure showed that 
no continuous suE^^ended water columns or high internal tensions existed in 
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the conducting elements of the maple and poplnr trees during their active 
transpiration. The &ime was shown by direct measurements of the pressure 
in vessels of wistaria. This fact, coupled with the high total resistance to flow, 
shows that this resistance is overcome l<K?ally from point to point, and not by 
any enormous tension from above or pressure from below, neither of which 
exists nor could be maintained to a sufficient extent to carry on the elevation of 
water in a tall tree. 

The api«irent differences of osmotic i^ressure i)reviously observed between 
leaves at the base and apex of a tall tree it is claimed are not evidences of 
the existence of any greater osmotic suction at the higher level, but are the 
result of the different ages and sizes of the cells and the different conditions to 
which they have been exposed. 

Observations regarding the constancy of mutants and questions regard¬ 
ing the origin of disease resistance in plants, II. L. Bolley i Amer. Xa 
{1908), Xo, 495, i>p. 171-183). —^This is a paper rejid before the American 
Breeders’ Association at its meeting in January, 1J)0S, in which the author gives 
his views regarding the constancy of a number of mutating forms of plants, and 
also outlines the results of his investigations on the resistance to disease of 
various plants with which he has been experimenting. 

The author, in summarizing his results, asserts ’Ml) that mutants may be so 
insignificant and numerous as to be unrecognizable and thus fall directly into 
the class called by DeVries ’fluctuating variations;’ or (2) that they may be 
induced in a mixture of a great number of varieties of a si>ecies at one and the 
same time because of tbe same environmental causes; or <r>) that, iu some cases, 
‘ fluctuating variations ’ are of such nature and worth as to allow results to be 
obtained in mass breeding of as great imiiortauce as any that may be hoped to 
be obtained by looking for a single mutating tyi»e.” 

In regard to diseiise resistance the author, while not ready to affirm definitely 
his position in the matter, believes that the resistance is physiological rather 
than structural. 

The correlation of flower and fruit structure in Carica papaya, P. J. 
Westeb {BuL Torrcy Bot. 35 {1908), Xo. J, pp, 1\ 1-1^8, JiffH. 2).—xV study 
has been made of the paiwiya {(\ papaya) to detennine whether the develop¬ 
ment and formation of the fruit might l»e corivlated with the structure of the 
flower. In this study notes were taken cm a mimber of flowers on the same 
tree. The plant is normally di«ecions, but rarely produces perfect flowers. In 
most instances the bisexual flower buds were bagged with small paper sacks, 
the sack remaining until the flower had faded and the ovary was I>eginning to 
develop. 

There was found to be a distinct correlation l>etweeu the fommtion and size 
of the fruit and the flower characters. Where the ovary was snmil and slender, 
with rays in the stigma nearly abt»rted, the fruits grew comparatively small, 
cylindrical, almost solid, with exceedingly small seed cavity containing few 
seeds; while where the pistil was normal, or nearly so, the fruit grew large, 
more or less angular, with the apical end distended, and the cavity containing 
a large number of seeds. 

The author thinks the form with small slender ovaries to be preferable, as it 
yields a fruit that is much more easily packed. Under the usual methods of 
propagation a large production of seedlings is not considered profitable, and an 
attempt to orl^nato a variety of iiaimya would prol)ably necessitate hand polli¬ 
nation, inbreeding, and rigid selection for several generations. 

The nectaries of cotton, F. J. Tylfb (V. Dvpt. Bur. Plant Intlus, 
BuL ISl^ pp. pL !)•—^A study has been made of the nectaries occurring 
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on the leaves and involucrul bracts of cotton to deterinlue whether they can be 
used as diainiostii* chai-acters for the classification of species of (Tossypiuni. 

Symbiosis in fem prothallia, D. H. Tampulll ( imcr. A at., iJUOS), Xo, 
1 * 1 ). loi-Jfjo. 3 ).—Attention is called to thefa«‘t that the author reiiorted 

in 1S05 the presence of an endo]»hytic fungus in the prothallium of Botnjvhium 
I'irywUiunm. Studies ha\e since been made of a number of other sitecies of 
ferns that show eonclnsi^ely that an endophytic fungus is normally present in 
the green prothallia of several additional siteeies, and it is highly probable that 
further research will show similar fungus endophytes in other fem& 

FIEID CEOPS. 

Dry farming in Idaho, E. Xelsox xMaho iKt«. BuL b‘3, pj). J-}3, fiffs, 3, 
imp 1 ).—Experiments were carried on nesir Caldwell by the station in coopt*ra- 
lion with this Office to determine the l)est methods at cultivation ftir different 
diy-Iand <-rops. These exi»erimeuts were bci'uii in October. and as the 

work in 11M)7 was largely preliminary only few ivfei*ences U\ results obtained 
are made. The bulletin treats <if drj' farming in a general way, giving its 
history, discussing climatic an<l s<»il conditums in regions where ilry farming 
is practiced or is feasible, and di^swTlhiiig the advantages of different methods 
followed in producing crops under diy-Iand conditions. The monthly precipi¬ 
tation at 40 different iHjiiits in the State fur recent years is given in a table. 
At Caldwell the yearly precii>itati<m is 10,32 lii. 

It is stated that the surface soil in the Snake River plains will hold jjer 
cubic foot 18.05 lbs. of moisture in the form of capillary* water, or 22.40 i»er 
cent of the dry weight of the soil. The author ohserveil that a certain deep 
clay loam had become moist to the depth of only 18 in. during winter. When 
tested in April it <*outained 4.85 in. of water in the first 3 ft. of soil, but in the 
latter part of August it contained only 2.32 in., and this entirely hygroscopic 
moisture. The rainfall during the i>eriod had been 4.53 in., thus making a total 
of 7.(Mj in. evaiK)rat«l in 3 mouths. The tests were made on unbn>ken ground. 
On summer fallow plats at Caldwell, w-hich had been disked and harrowetl early, 
the nioistnre cimteiit in June after plowing and establishing a dry mulch was 7.03 
in. in 3 ft. of soil, while late in Heptemlier it was still (>.55 in,, showiug a loss 
of only 0.48 in. The moisture content on new land plowal in spring and cropped 
in 1907 was 10.(53 i)er cent, 19.20 i)er cent, and 17.01 per cent for the first second, 
and third foot, resiiectlvely, at planting time, and 5.t)S per cent 10.88 i)er cent 
and 13.17 per cent for the first, second, and third foot, respectively, at harvest 
time. 

The different varieties enumerated as adapted to southern Idaho dry-land 
c*r>nditions are as follows: Winter wheat, Turkey Red, Forty-fold, (lold Coin, 
Lofthouse, Jones Fife, Odessa, and Canada Hybrid; spring wheat. Kubanka, 
Bluestem, Little Clut>, Red Chaff, Jenkins, Early Wilbur, and Sonora; oats, 
Sixty Day, Kherson, Big Four, and Black American; barley. Beardless and 
Smooth Hulless; iK>tatoes, Early Ohio, Early Acme, Rix Weeks, and Early 
Eureka. Rye, emmer, Polish wheat, alfalfa, field pens. Dwarf milo maize, 
white durra, flint corn, and bmme grass are also successfully grown. 

On the plains al>oiit 15 bn. of wheat i)er acre may be grown by dry-fkrming 
methods. It is estimated that the cost of prodneiiig wheat In Idaho, not includ¬ 
ing thrashing and marketing, is $3 per acre when the work is performed by the 
farmer, and $5.30 per acre when the work is contracted. 

Dry-land farming in the Great Plains area, E. C. Chiixy>tt (F, B. Dept, 
Agr. Yearbook 1907, pp. 4J/-}(?8, flgfx, 2)*—This article discusses the Great 
Plains area as a field for investigation, eonffiders the climate of the region and 
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itb etfect uiK>ii soil conditions, uiid describes cooperati\ e work of tliis Depart¬ 
ment undertaken witli State exijeriment stations. 

Outlines and plans of exi)eriinents in soil preparation and crop rotation are 
presented. The object of these experiments is to determine a system of cultiva¬ 
tion wbicli will best conserve the soil moisture for the uses of the growiuf? crop. 
Nine rotations planned are designe<l for the conservation of humus in the soil, 
and nine ;>-year rotations are designed to give an opportunity for comparing the 
several rotations ccnisidered as units and also for comimring the several crops 
grown ill different rotations under different systems of soil preparation and 
following different crops. 

' Notes on dry fanning, W. M. Jardine (CT. Dept, Agr,^ Bur, Plant Indus, 
CitT, 10, pp, 6 ),—^These notes include a brief review of dry-land agriculture in 
Montana, Utah, and Colorado. 

In the Yellowstone Valley of Montana at an altitude of 2,r»00 to 3,000 ft., 
with an average annual precipitation of 13 to 15 in., yields of 38 bu. of Turkey 
Red wheat, 2 tons of alfhlfa, 250 bu. of potatoes, and 00 bii. of oats per acre 
are recorded. The two principal varieties of wheat grown are Turkey Red 
winter wheait and Kubanka durum spring wheat. The winter whesit is re- 
j»orted as yielding 10 to 20 bu. more per acre than the best spring wheat known. 
Observations made on plowing with gasoline traction engines are reported. 

In the Bear River Valley of northern Utah and the Malad Valley of southern 
Idaho, regions with an annual rainfall of less than 13 in. and with an average 
of less than 5 in. during the growing season, the author found that a yield 
of 15 bu. of wheat i>er acre is secured with only an occasional rotation of tlie 
crops or summer fallow. 

Orchard maiiagemeut on a dry farm near Denver, Colo., is briefly described. 
In addition to orchai-d crops, currants, alfalfa, com, wheat, and potatoes are 
also produced. The alfalfa is reported as yielding annually from to 2J tons 
of hay iwr acre, while In 1007 Turkey Red wheat yielded over 40 bu. per acre. 
The same season 40 bu, of corn i»er acre were produced on sod land plowed 0 
in. deep. In discussing the cultivation of this farm, the advantage of using the 
moldboard plow instead of the disk plow in dry-land farming is iM>inted out. 

Cropping systems for stock farms, W. J. Spillman ( U, K Dept. Agr. Yatr- 
hoolc 1BQT, pp, —^In treating this subject the author gives examples 

of simple and complex rotations and outlines cropiang systems for siiccial 
types of stock farms, including a Virginia horse farm, a northern dairy farm, 
a dairy farm in a middle latitude, and a hog farm in a region a little south 
of middle latitude. 

Besults of cooperative experiments in agriculture, C. A. Zavitz {Ann. Rpt, 
Ontario Agr, and ErpU Union, 29 (1907), pp, Ji-32), — A rejwrt and discussion 
of the work in RK»7 is presented. 

The number of tests made of each crop, the leading variety, and its average 
yield were as follows; Oats. 102 tests, Imi>orted No. 534, yield 37.44 bu.; Six- 
rowed barley, 42 tests. No, 21,3(>,9S bu,; Two-rowed barley, 3 tests, French Cheva¬ 
lier, 23J38 bu.; Hulless barley,6 tests, Black Hulless,ls.92bu.: Spring wheat, 13 
tests. Wild Goose, 20.05 bu,; emmer aud si>elt, 3 tests, common emmer, 44.2C 
bu,; Winter wheat, 8 tests. Imperial Amber, 22.17 bu.; Winter rye, 2 tests, 
Mammoth, 26.43 bu.; field i)eas, 42 tests, Early Britain, 20.53 bu.; field beans. 
12 tests. New Prize Winner, 20.59 bu.; com for grain, 12 tests, Genesee Valley, 
33.21 bu.; crop mixtures, 4 tests, Daubeney oats, 34 lbs. and Mandscheurl 
liarley, 48 lbs. per acre, 1,340 lbs. of grain; mangels, 10 tests, Ferry Yellow 
Ijeviathan. 36.77 tons; sugar beets, S testa, Bruce Giant White Feeding, 25.43 
tons; swedes, 4 tests. Carter Tiivicta, 32.18 tons; fall tuniips and kohl-Vabi, 
3 tests, Redtox> White Globe fall turnip, 29.55 tons; carrots and parsnips, 2 
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tests, Bruee Maiumotli Intermediate Smooth White carrot, -JKW tons; millet, 
o tt‘sts, Japanese common, 10.44 tons; fla*ass [lesis and \etches, 1 test, liaii'y 
vetches, 9.20 tons; liotatoes, late varieties, SO tests. Empire State, 157.7S hu., 
medium varieties* lOS tests, Buri)ee Extra Early, 151.1S hu., early varieties, 
217 tests. Extra Early Eureka, 149.5S bu. Cooperative fertilizer tests with 
a nxuuber of these crops are also described and reiiorted. 

[Effects of manures on old land hay], D. A. (Iilchbist {Annstrong VoL, 
Xcircahlh-iipon-Tyne^ Agr. Dept, BuL 7, pp, 33 ),—(Vniperative fertilizer ex]»eri- 
meuts were carried on in the counties of Cumberland, Durham, and Northum¬ 
berland, and the results are here reported, together with suggestions for the 
manuring of old land hay and pasture. 

It is concluded from the results secured that on heavy soils phosphatic 
manures alone are as a rule most profitable for old land, while on the lighter 
soils potash should be added to the phosphatic manure. Nitrogenous nnmures 
either alone or in combination did not appetir profitable. On hejivy soils 
X)hospliatic manures favored the develo]>ment of l^uminous plants, while on 
the lighter classes of soils a potash manure was also required to produce this 
effect. Basic slag was the most effective source of phosphorus, especially on 
heavy soils. Although bone meal gave good results, it was slower in its action 
than basic slag. 

The botazxical history and classification of alfalfa, C. S. Scofield (U. S. 
Dept, Agr., Bur, Plant Indtis, Bui. 13U pp. figa, 2 ),—^This article dis¬ 

cusses the origin of the alfalfa plant and its common names, its early sidentific 
name, the confusion of generic names, the type of the genus Medicago as well 
as that of the genus Medica, and the seed characters of alfalfa and related 
genera. An analytical key to the genera is also given. 

In summarizing the article the author states that alfhlfa was brought into 
Greece by the Persians about 490 B. C., and that it was known to the Greeks 
and Homans as *'Medike” and ‘*Herba 3Iedica” on account of its sapix)sed 
Median origin. It is thought probable that the name lucem is derived from 
yie name of the valley of the Luzerne river in northern Italy. The name 
al&lfii is derived from the Arabian “ alfacfacah,” meaning the best kind of 
fodder. The prevalent botanical name, Metlicago natira, is considered as being 
improiierly used because the name Medkago belongs to another xdant not 
congeneric with alfalfh and generally known as Trigonella radiaia. It is 
stated that the correct botanical name of alfalfa is Medica nativa. 

Alopecnrus agrestis, 0. Fruwieth (Arb. Deut, Landw. Qeselhf 1908, A'o. 
J36f pp. 20. ph, 6\ figs. 2 ).—^The botanical characters of this grass are described 
and its growth, distribution, prevention, requirements, and uses are discussed. 

The period of plant food assimilation and dry matter prodnctian in the 
bush bean under different fertilizer and weather conditions, F. Fest (Jour, 
Xa/idir., 56 (1908), Xo. 1. pp. i-}7, flg. J, dgms, fi).—-The results of the experi¬ 
ments here rex)orted showed that w*heu x»ho8x>horic acid was supplied In excess 
the potash content was influenced only in the first half of the v^tative period 
and no other plant food elements were affected. An inadequate supply of 
potash decreased the percentage of potash and increased the ixercentage of 
lime. During the early period of growth a lack of potash increased the per¬ 
centage of nitrogen, but seemed to have no important effect on the phosxihoric 
acid content. A lack of nitrogen manifested itself during early growth through 
a decrease in the nitrogen and potash content and an Increase in the lime eon^ 
t&at, while the phosphoric acid content mS not modified to any Important 
extent. The percentage content of lime was inversely propordonal to" the per- 
c^tage potash content of the plant. 
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A heavy application of phosphoric acid on the plat i-ecehini? a complete 
fiTtilizer increased the absolute quantities of dry matter and plant food in the 
first half of the ^^etatl^e period and decreiised the same toward the close 
of the growing period. The lack of iiotash resulted in a marked decrease in 
the absolute quantities of dry matter, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and especially 
in potash. The quantities of lime, on the other hand, were increased during 
early growth when there was a lack of lime in the soil, but during the ripening 
period a reduction took place and the quantity of lime in the crop on this plat 
was smaller at this time than in the plants on the plat receiving the complete 
fertilizer. An insufiScient supply of nitrogen depressed in nearly all cases the 
absolute quantities of dry matter, nitrogen, lime, potash, and phosphoric acid. 

In studying the influence of weather conditions it was found that the weather 
had a modifying effect on dry matter production and also to a certain degree on 
the use the plant made of nitrogen. No definite results with reference to potash, 
lime, and phosphoric acid in this connection are reported. 

The results further indicate that in the early stages of growth, before the root 
nodules ha\e become active, a small application of nitrogen in a readily soluble 
form would be ^ery benefiiclal. Lime and phosphoric acid are needed during 
the early stage and especially when the plant blooms and forms its fruit. 
Potash is needed during the entire period of growth. It is stated that the bush 
bean is adapted to the use of plant food supplied in barnyard manure and that 
it is capable of using phosphoric acid given in slowly soluble form. 

Clover growing on the loess and till soils of southern Iowa, TT. H. Steven¬ 
son and SL B. Watson iloita Hia. Bui. 98, up, 5).— Pot culture and 

field experiments are reixnrted, with suggestions regarding the growing of clover 
in southern Iowa. 

In the pot culture tests 1 gal. pots were filled with soli and the effects of 
manure and lime were studied. In the pot receiving manure at the rate of 16 
tons iJer acre the weight of the crop was 45.9 gm., as compared with S.S gm. 
from the untreated i>ot. the number of plants being 13 in each case. It was 
found that lime was not beneficial on the soil used in the test, for a pot treated 
with lime at the rate of 1 ton per acre showed little or no advantage over tie 
cheek test- 

The field investigations had reference to the effects of a nurse crop, manure, 
lime, fertilizing material, time of seeding, and character of soil. Lime was 
applied as finely ground limestone at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre, phosphorus 
as steamed bone meal at the rate of 200 lbs., and nitrogen as dried blood at the 
rate of 800 lbs. Mixed barnyard manure was used at the rate of 8 tons per 
acre. Red clover was seeded at the rate of 8 lbs., alsike clover at the rate of 
C lbs., and oats at the rate of 2 bn. i>er acre. 

Clover when grown alone produced a yield from 2 to 4 times as great as when 
grown with oats as a nurse crop. The plat seeded April 25 produced the heaviest 
crop, but all were very satisfactory. Manure was decidedly beneficial, in one 
case the crop being increased from 2,800 lbs. to 5,120 lbs. per acre. The use of 
phosphorus gave nearly double the yield, while with potash the crop did not 
increase either when it was applied alone or in combination with phosi)horus. 
With nitrogen, there was an increiise of 1,800 lbs. of clover hay lyer acre over a 
plat grown with the minerals without dried blood. It is advised, however, that 
nitrogen should not be i>urchased in commercial fertilizing materials but should 
be supplied in barnyard manure or in green manures. 

It was further shown that there is practically no difference in the relation 
of loess and till soils of southern Iowa to the production of red clover. It was 
observed that clover seed may be carried to the field by manure in such quanti¬ 
ties as to improve the stand. While alsike clover was found well adapted to 
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Ibe Wills iiudei* in\estia:iition it prodaceil only niiproxiniately one-half as much 
liay as red clover. 

The flax plant; its cultivation for seed and fiber, W. SArNDEBS ( Canada 
Cent Exiit Farm But JO, pih J-/J).— This bulletin <'ontains a s^neral discussion 
of flax culture under <’anadiaii conditions. Particulars relatincf to the produc- 
ticin of dressed flax as well as the production of flaxw^ed in Canada are given, 
and some of the results with flax at the different Canadian exi)eriinent stations 
are reviewed. 

ISSillet, C. G. TTiluams <07iio tita. Cire. SJ, pp, fi),—The ufses of millet and 
the culture of the crop are briefly discussed and the different varieties, grouped 
under foxtail millets xChtriovliloa italiva), hroom-com millets (Panicum 
wiliaeeum), and the haniyard millets (P. crttit-galU), are described. In addi¬ 
tion, Pearl millet {Pennkdum xpitufumi and teosinte (EuchJwna mexicana) 
are noted. 

The deterioration of Bed Texas oats in Kansas, H. F. Roberts and G. F. 
Freeman iKamtas But JJf?. pp, t }7-/dJ, Investigations were made 

to determine why Red Texas oats growing for 2 or Z years in Kansas give way 
to a variety having black chaff. The see<l of the Red oats as brought from 
Texas is always mixed with the black variety, but in that State the black oats 
does not become preiMinderant. 

A study of the varieties shows them to be distinct. The red variety is low 
and spreading, tends to stool, and has narrower leaves than the black oats, 
which is upright, broad leaved, and tillers but little. In nursery plats the red 
oats averaged S.6 culms and the black 7 culms per plant. The average number 
of heads per plant was 4 and 2.t» for the red and black oats respectively, or a 
superiority of 54 per cent in favor of the red. In average number of spikelets 
per head the black oats showed a suiiertority of per cent, in the average 
number of heads per plant of 19 per cent, in the average weight of each spikelet 
20 iwr cent, and In the average total weight of spikelet per plant a superiority 
of 43 iier cent. 

In mixtures of the 2 varieties containing 25, 50, and 75 per cent of red oats 
grown under usual field conditions, the black oats was sajierior by 6 per cent 
in the number of bearing heads and by 8 per cent in the weight of the grains. 
The black <»ats showed an increase in every case. Pure lots grown in 40 alter¬ 
nate rows and sown in the way usual In the field yieldetl at the rate of 1,740 
lbs. of straw and 10.4 bn. of grain for the red and 3,000 lbs. of straw and 47 bn. 
of grain for the black variety, riose-pollinated plants of each sort yielded 
seed which came true. 

While these results show that the black oats are apparently better yi^ders 
than the red, it is statal that in practice the Red Texas variety is superior in 
quality and yield and that this is largely due to the shattering in the black 
variety. It is concluded that the black oats is an admixture in the imported 
seed, that it does not originate from the red variety, and that pure-bred red oats 
free from the black seed esm he grown. 

Canadian field pea, A. Atkinson {Montana 8ta. Bui 68, pp. 89^0, pis. 3).— 
Directions for growing Canadian field peas are givstt and the different uses of 
the crop are explained. According to the reports of farmers who have grown 
the crop in Montana on a large scale yields of 29 bn. of seed per acre have been 
secured. 

Cooperative potato experiments for 1908, W. J. Green and L. H. Goih>asd 
(Ohio Bta. Cire. 77, pp, 3).—Brief outlines of different experiments with po¬ 
tatoes proi) 08 ed for cooi>erative work with the station are given, together with a 
blank to make application for taking part in the woik. 
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DEULce book {Kansas City, X£o, [1908^ pp. S2, figs. Ifi).—This is a popular 
ti’eatise in rice culture in the coast counties of Texas and Louisiana. In addi¬ 
tion to a general discussion of the subject, the location of a number of rice 
canals and rice mills is given. 

The importance of sodium to the sugar beet, K. AndblIe and J. XTbbait 
(Ztschr. Zucicerindus, Bohmen, 32 ( 7908), No. 4, pp, 208-216). —^The results of 
experiments are presented in tables and briefly discussed. 

It was observed that the greater the quantity of potaSh and nitrogen as com¬ 
pared with the quantity of sodium in the soil, all substances acting simultane¬ 
ously, the higher the sugar content of the beet. When the quantity of sodium 
was increased with reference to the other two substances the sugar content was 
reduced. During the early development of the plant larger quantities of sodium 
than of pota^ were present, but after 106 days of growth the quantities of 
the two substances were about equal, while later and until harvest the quantity 
of iwtash continued to increase and was higher than the quantity of sodium. 
It is stated that in general the more sodium taken up by the beet plant the 
lower was the sugar content of its root. 

The quantity of prot^d substance produced in the sugar beet during the 
first year of its growth, K. AndrlIk (Ztsciir. Zuckerindus. Bohmcn, 32 (1908), 
No. J, pp. 235-262). —^The investigations reported show that the beet plant pro¬ 
duced per hectare in dry years from 420 to 700 kg. of proteid substance, the 
average being 610 kg., and in years with sufficient rainfall from aiO to 900 kg., 
or an average of 790 kg. Heavy applications of a nitrogenous fertilizer in¬ 
creased the production of proteids to from bOO to 9(K) kg., and an application of 
1,000 to 1,100 kg, per hectare of nitrate of soda showed a proteid production 
of 900 to 1,040 kg. per hectare. A heavy yield of beets contained ft*om 70 to 
74 per cent of the proteids in the leaves, and a lower yield only from 50 to 00 
per cent. In general all conditions tending to increase the yield of leaves 
favored a high production of proteid substances. To obtain a high yield of 
proteids requires heavy applications of nitrogenous fertilizers. 

No relation was apparent between the quantity of total proteid substance 
produced and the sugar content of the root. In these experiments the propor¬ 
tion of sugar varied from 4.1 to 13.2 parts to 1 part of proteid substances. 

Further studies on sugar-beet plants more than one year old, F. Stbohmxb, 
H. Bbiem, and A. S^tift (Mitt. Chem. Tech. Vers. Stat. Cent. Ter. Ruhenz. Indus. 
Osterr.’Ungar., No. lOi, pp. 75). —^The investigations indicated that the cane- 
sugar content of the sugar beet in its second or third year, when it is desired 
that further growth shall be made, must not fall below 5 per cent, but that 
while a definite quantity of sugar in the beet is necessary to induce growth for 
farther seed production the yield of seed is in no way connected with the sugar 
content, but is rather the result of the number and the life energy of the healthy 
cells of the root. 

The changes in the composition of the root during growth were along the 
same line, whether the beet was 1 or 2 years old. The l-yeai>old mother beets 
produced much larger quantities of dry matter than was secured from the 
2-year-oId mother beets. It was further observed that the quantities of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash in the roots of 1 and 2 year old mother beets were 
insufficient for the production of new organic substance, and that for this pur¬ 
pose applications of these plant-food elements must be made. Both kinds of 
beets require larger Quantities of nitrogen than of potai^ and of potash larger 
quantities than of phosphoric acid. The quantity of plant food required to pro¬ 
duce 100 gm. of additional dry matter in the beet was practically the same for 
1 and 2 year old mother beets. 
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Annual sugar beets, M. Deutsch {Atti 6, Gong, Intemaz, Chim. .ippU 3 
(1906), pp, 591-601),—A. paper and discussion are presented on the subject of 
seed production in sugar beets during the first year of tbeir growth. 

After reviewing experiments along this line, together with his own experi¬ 
ences, the author concludes that the beet is a biennial when conditions do not 
prevent it It becomes an annual after a cessation of growth caused by cidd 
weather, a prolonged drought, or other unfavorable conditions which may 
escai>e our observations. A'igorous phmts not only resist this tendency f>f x>ro- 
ducing seed the first year better than weaker individuals, but they also are 
less likely to be attacked by the different beet diseases. The author attributes 
the phenomenon in a general way to the ind-ividuality of the beet, stating that 
the vigorous plants are resistant while feeble plants are not, and that seed 
production during the first year is regarded as lack of vigor in the individual. 

Gbrowing sugajvbeet seed in South ^Dakota, J. H. Shlpard i^ouih Dakota 
8ta, Bill, 106, pp, 320-3iO, figs, 6’Experiments in growing sugar-beet seed in 
cooperation with this Department are reijorted. Cultural aiud climatic notes 
are given, the selection of mother iieeta is descril>ed, and the station work with 
sugar beets in previ<ms years is briefly reviewed. 

Owing to a late spring the heels were planted from May 11 to 17, cultivation 
was given from June 1 to August lo, and thinnhig was done from July 2 to 8. 
The first killing frost on September 27 did little damage to the best varieties, 
but sc»me of the tenderer sorts and some of the stock l>eets showed the effect of 
frost very plainly. The beets were haneste<l October 14 to 23, 

No sugar beet with less than 14 per cent of sugar was saved. The data given 
in tables ^^ow that the best strain was Kleinwanzleben Pioneer, which ranged 
in sugar content in the Is'er fn»m 14.2 to 24.S i)er cent, with an average of 17.9 
per cent. Of the 30 heels analyzed of this variety 13 contained over 18 per 
cent. 

Seedling canes and xnanuxial experiments at Barbados 1905-1907, J. P. 
d’Albuqtjisbque and J. R. Bovell (Imp, Dept, Agr, IVcsf. JntUcs Pamphlet J)9, 
pp, 119), —The manurial exiieriments were carried on at Dodds botanic station 
and at five sugar estates situated in typical parts of the island. Five of the 
stations were on black soils and i»iie on red. The weather conditions were not 
very favorable and in many instam-es the average weight of canes ijer acre was 
small, especially among the rattoon canes. The root disease was also prevalent 
and was probably the clause of many of the low yields of canes among the 
rattoons. 

This season on the estates selected variety B 3t»l>0 gave the best results on 
the black soils, with a yield of 2,045 lbs. of sucrose per acre in excess of that 
given by White Tninsiiarent, the standard v ariety, while B 20s stood next with 
an increase of 1,494 lbs. These yields represent increased values of $29.01 and 
$21.63 per acre, respectively. B 147 came third and showed an increased value 
of $13.34 per acre. On the red soils as plants and rattoons B 1506 again'gave 
the best results, producing 8,304 lbs. of sucrose per acre as plants and 6,615 lbs. 
as rattoons against 6,006 lbs. i>er aci-e frian White Transparent as plants and 
5,736 lbs. as rattoons, representing a total gain of $47.73. B 3635, D 95, B 1753, 
B 876, and B 1529 gave good results on black soils, and D 95, B 376, and B 208 
on red soils. 

The average results of the best varieties for the last 4 years ^ow that on 
black soils B 3696, B 1753, B 1529, and B 147 gave the best returns as plants, 
the increases per acre being valued at $34.52, $31.71, $16.18, and $11.64, respect¬ 
ively, as compared with White Transiiarent. Taking plants and rattoons to¬ 
gether, B 208 produced on an average 5,542 lbs. of sucrose per acre as against 
5,197 lbs. by White Transparent. On red soils as plant canes B 3405 gave the 
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best results, and B 3412, B 3390, B 1500, B 208, B 1529, and B 376 fijave returns 
far in excess of tUose of White Transparent. Taking plants and rattoons 
together, B 370, D 95, and B 208 gave increased values per acre of $10.84, 
$10.59, and $8.13, respectively, as compared with the standard variety. 

As in previous years the fertilizer exi)eriments showed that large and profit¬ 
able increases are obtained by the addition of commercial fertilizers supplying 
nitrogen to the ordinary ai)plication of barnyard manure, and that ordinary 
applications of barnyard manure together with commercial fertilizers gave 
better results than large quantities of barnyard manure without commercial 
fertilizers. The use of phosphatic and potassic manures resulted in considerable 
variation of yield, but in some instances notable increases were obtained. 

In 1905, 4,874 seedling canes were planted and of these 11S varieties were 
selected for replanting at the close of 1907. At the end of 1906, 219 seedlings 
were obtained, which are now under observation. Five canes produced by 
artificial hybridization are under exi)erimental cultivation. 

Experiments in growing tobacco under shade on the east coast of Sumatra, 
F. W. T. puxGEE (J/eded. JDfpA Landh. yo. 3, pp. 7/2, pis. 3 ).— 

The shade culture of tobacco in the United States is reviewed, statistics on the 
importation of Sumatra tobacco into the United States are given, and the results 
of shade culture experiments in Deli in 1903 are reported. In these experi¬ 
ments it was observed that the leaves of all the different types were much 
lighter in weight when grown under shade than when gi'own in the open, that 
shade culture increased the proportion of the higher grade of leaf and also 
produced a tobacco much lighter in color than that obtained in the check test, 
and that the length of the leaves produced in the open was more satisfactory 
thjm that of the shade-grown leaves. 

When the leaves of the tobacco in the check experiments were taken from 
the plants at noon no light colored tobacco was produced. Harvesting the 
shade-grown leaves at noon resulted in the same color of the tobacco as harvest¬ 
ing the open-grown leaves in the morning. These results are considered as 
affirming the conclusion of Mohr, that under ordinary conditions taking the 
leaves from the plants in the morning gives a larger percentage of high-grade 
material than harvesting at noon. 

The meteorological observations made in connection with this work are dis¬ 
cussed, and the data relating to sunshine, air and soil temperatures, rainfall, 
and relative humidity are recorded in tables. The average air temi)erature dur¬ 
ing the day under the tents was higher and the maximum temperature was 
lower than in the oi»en. The minimum tempenuture recorded nights was higher 
under the tent and the temperature of the covered soil w«s at all times lower 
than on the check plats. The relative humidity of the air under the tents was 
higher than in the oixm, but the rainfall reaching the covered soil was much 
less than the rainfall on the unprotected plats. 

The prophylaxis of shade growing against mosaic disease of tobacco is dis¬ 
cussed, and it is believed that shade growing reduces the prevalence of this 
malady. 

In a general discussion of the results, the author points out that shade grow¬ 
ing increases the cost of production 100 per cent under the conditions under 
which these experiments were made, 

The art of seed selection and breeding, A. D. Bha.mel (17. B. Dept. Agr. 
yearbooTc 1307, pp. 221-236, pis. 5 ).—^This article treats of the art of seed selec¬ 
tion and breeding as the practical application of methods of breeding to the 
production of improved varieties of plants for commercial agricultural pur- 
I)oses, and the science of breeding us meaning the work of the investigator in 
determining by means of experiments the principles relating to the differonl 
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problems of breeding. Fields of work for tlie breetler’s art are pointed out and 
o-vaniples of results secured are cited. The work of tobacco breeding in the 
Connecticut Valley (E. S. R., 3S, p. 1042) and of securing b^’ selection a hardy 
^ariet}* of haiiy vetch for that r^on is noted. A brief description of the 
origin of Whelchel dent corn is given to illustrate the use of ci’ossing in secur¬ 
ing an improved rariety. 

The character and qualifications of the plant breeder and his method of work 
are discussed, and as illustrations the history of Reid Yellow Dent com. 
Triumph cotton, and Wlbite Burley tobacco is briefiy presented. 

Improvement of grasses and other fora^ crops, B. T. Galxjoway (U. S. 
Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1907, pp, pfe. 2).—^The work here reiiorted in 

breeding grasses and other forage crops was began by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of this Deiiartment 4 or 5 years ago, and embodies some of the results 
secured. 

As the result of crosses between Kentucky blue grass and Texas blue grass 
10 distinct tyiies. S of which hare rhizomes and all of which are taller than 
Kentucky blue grass, ha^e bc^u secured. In some the leaves are broader, in 
othem narrower than in Texas bine grass, and the hairy x>rocesses which pre- 
\ent the seed t>f this grass from being sown broadcast are lessened 75 per cent- 

A promising hybrid between a clover from Prince Edward Island and the 
European zigzag clover {Trifolium medium) produces large ro<it stocks and 
appeal's perfectly hardy at Washington, D. O. A cross between Peruvian and 
Turkestan alfalfa, designated as No. 15, has a dark stem, medium-sized leaves, 
and furnishes a large amount of forage. It is also a good seed producer and 
is apimrently hardy near Wa^ington. A number of crosses between varieties 
of cowiMfa have been secured. Tbe cross between the Indian and the Unknown 
variety excelled all varieties grown in length of vine. About 10 per cent of the 
seedlings grown came into bearing early and these were upright in growth. It 
is stated that in many cowpea hybrids the seed was not changed in color in the 
first, second, and third generations. The Whippoorwill-Iron and Red Bipjier- 
Iron crosses, however, split up into 12 very dissimilar sets of peas in the third 
generation. The Whippoorwill and Iron crosses are satisfactory at present in 
earliness and seed production, but so far only a small proiiortion is of the bui^ 
habit of growth. 

Improvement of cereals, A. J. Perkins and W. J. Spafford (Jour. Dept Agn 
So. Aust, It iJ90H), No. 6, pp. 5J0-5fi8, figs. 8).—This article is a discussion of 
the work In the Improvement of cereals carried on at the Roseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College. The different varieties of wheat and barley obtained by selection 
and crossing are described, and the crosses effected in 1907 are enumerated. 

modifLcations in cereal crops induced by dhanges in their environment, 
T. L. Lyon (Pmc. Soc. Prom, Agr. Sci., 28 (1907), p. lif-/6*2). —In discussing 
this subject this i)ai»er reviews some of the experiment station work in this 
country, furnishing data with reference to whether or not plants adapt them¬ 
selves to change of climatic or soil influences during the life of an individual 
and to what extent, if any, this is operative in producing new strains^ varieties, 
or even species. 

The germination of v^etable seeds, E. Brown and W. Xj, Gobs < 17. 8, Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. But 1S1, pp. J-Id),—During the spring of 1907, 2,778 
packets of so-called commission vegetable seeds were purchased in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts. Kentucky, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado. These were put up by 27 seedsmen and included seeds of 28 kinds of 
vegetables. The average germination was found to be 62.2 per cent. The 
average germination of seeds from one firm was only 3T.3 per cent, and frtm 
another 44B per cent. The variation of germination of different packets of the 
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name kind of seed from the same firm was in several cases more than 90 per 
cent. By 21 of the 27 seedsmen represented 200 lots of seed were put up which 
germinated 10 per cent or less, and by 13 packeting houses 62 lots were put up 
which entirely failed to germinate. The average germination of the “ commis¬ 
sion ” seeds tested was 25.7 per cent lower than that of the seeds sent out in 
the Congressional distribution during the past C years. 

The effect of animal digestion and fermentation of manures on the vitality 
of seeds, B. I. Oswald < Maryland Sta. Buh JZB, pp. 265-291, figs, 3).—The seeds 
of 52 sijecies of weeds were placed in piles of horse manure, cow manure, and 
of horse and cow manure mixed in equal quantities and allowed to remain for 
6 months. During the first 60 days the lowest temperature recorded in the 
piles was 40® F., and the highest 201®, 168®, and ISS®, and the average temper¬ 
ature 134®, 120®, and 122® for the horse, cow, and mixed manure respectively. 
After 60 days the heat had all passed off and no further readings were taken. 
At the end of the 6 months, when the buried seeds were sown on sterilized soil, 
no growth was obtained. 

In other tests the seeds were left in the manure for only a month. Xo seeds 
germinated after this treatment, but some seeds of rib grass (Plantago 
lanceolata). horse nettle (Solanum carolinaifte), common plantain (P. major), 
large ragweed (Ambrosia trifida), bitter dock {Rumejr obtusifolius), and 
mallow (Malva rotundifolia) were found still hard and firm. 

For the puriK)se of studying the effect of animal digestion on weed seeds tl 
healthy yearling calves were fed seeds from a large number of common weeds, 
and in the germination test in the greenhouse after the seeds had passed 
through the animals the conditions usually existing when toinlressing with 
fresh manure, plowing under fresh manure, and iwsturing cattle on fields is 
practiced were approximated. Of the seeds in the manure usecl as a top¬ 
dressing 12.8 i>er cent, of those in the manure turned under 2.3 per cent, and of 
those in the manure left as it is found in iwistures 3.1 per cent grew. The seeds 
giving the greatest germination were those of crab grass, Jamestown weed, rag¬ 
weed, and horse nettle. 

HOETICULTURE. 

Manuring and fertilizing truck crops, 0. P. Close and T. H. White (Mary¬ 
land Sta, Buh 126, pp, 219-242, figs, 4)--—This bulletin contains the results of 
several manuring and fertilizing exi)eriments with truck crops in which it was 
sought to bring out the relative values of stable manure and commercial fer¬ 
tilizer, plowing under commercial fertilizer as comimred with using it as a top¬ 
dressing harrt>wed into the soil just before planting the crop, heavy and light 
applications of commercial fertilizers and of fresh and rottgd stable manures, 
rotted manure turned and unturned while in the compost heap, commercial 
fertilizers derived entirely from mineral sources and those derived entirely 
trom animal and vegetable sources, and the use of stable manure as compared 
with commercial fertilizer for sweet potatoes. 

The tests were conducted on four series of plats. Series D was started in 
1899, and series A, B, and C in 1902,1903, and 1904, respectively. The manures 
and commercial fertilizers were used in connection with green crops turned 
under. As near as possible, the same amount of actual plant food was mg- 
l>lied in the chemical fertilizer as was found in the stable manure. A detailed 
account is given of the work conducted on each series. The results which 
are tabulated and discussed under their separate headings, are briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

^ Stable manures always increased the yields, but valued at $2 per ton did 
not give as much profit as commercial fertilizer. 
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“ Frefth uiannrc spread in winter did not give as mueli increase as the same 
amount rotted and plowed down at same date in the spring. 

“Turning the manure while rotting was better than leaving it without being 
turned, 

“Commercial fertilizers plowed under in the spring invariably gave larger 
yields than when sowed on ihe surface just before planting in the summer. 

“ About 750 lbs. of commercial fertilizera seemed to be more profitable than 
three times that amount. 

“ Continuous crops of sweet potatoes on same land does not appear to be bad 
practice. 

“ The quality of the crops, cabbage and potatoes especially, grown upon the 
check plats, was of very poor grade. 

“The soil on plats heavily dressed with mineral fertilizers does not seem 
to have been changed or injured any more than where the organic fertilizers 
were applied. 

“ The seasons through which this work has been followed have all been very 
moist and some were quite wet.” 

In the work with sweet potatoes, commercial fertilizer gave the best results 
for the first three years. The results as a whole, however, appear to favor 
the use of a combination of stable manure and commercial fertilizer. The 
smaller quantity of stable manure (5 tons per acre) produced almost as large 
a crop and gave much greater profits than larger applications of manure. 

Track faziolzig in the Atlantic Coast States, L. C. Corbett < r. K Dept. Sffr, 
YearbOQk i$07t jpp. 42S-i94f pis. d).—^The writer points out that the development 
and extension of truck farming in the Atlantic Coast States has been coincident 
with the development of transportation facilities thronghont that section and 
briefly discusses the essential differences existing between the methods of grow¬ 
ing certain standard crops in various p^^rtions of the area. The crops dis¬ 
cussed include lettuce, cucumbers, cabbage, potatoes, celery, onions, beans, 
asparagus, tomatoes, and peas. 

Chile culture, F. Garcia (Vcir Mexico f(ta, BuL 67, pp. 10). —^This 

bulletin contains popular Instructions for growing and harvesting chile, includ¬ 
ing notes on diseases and insect iiests. Tabular data are also given on the fol¬ 
lowing chile experiments conducted at the station: Ridge r. lewl culture with 
field-sown seed, field-sown seed r. transplanted plants from seed started In 
cold frames; yield and cost of production of green and red chile, and the 
effects of sodium nitrate upon the yield. The results, however, are considered 
only tentative as the investigations have not been conducted long enough to 
arrive at definite, conclusions, 

[Variety tests at Wisley, 1906-7] {Jour. Rojf. Hort. 8oc. lLondon\, 99 
(Jfpfid), Yo. 1, pp. ISCultural and descriptive notes are given of a 
large number of varieties of asters, cannas, dahlias, tulips, melons, strawberries, 
French beans, kales, onions, iiotatoes, tomatoes, and miscellaneous flowers 
.grown at Wisley during the seasons of 1906 and 1907, together with brief 
notes on tests of fertilizers, insecticides, implements, etc. 

Report of the government horticultural experimental fields in South Hol¬ 
land for 1907, C. H. Oiaassen ur xu (Versloif Bijkfifuinbovwprocfvelden 
Zvid-EoUana, 1907, pp. 156)-—This iiamphlet embraces the reports from over 
iriO cooperative cultural, variety, fertilizer, and spraying experiments with a 
la^ variety of fruits and vegetables conducted at various localities in South 
Holland in 1907, under the direction of the professor of horticulture at Boskoop. 

Experimental fruit stations of the Province of Quebec, A. Dupuis et al. 
(Rpf. Min. Agr. Prov. Quebec, 1907, pp. 159-167),—Brief reports on orchard 
and small fruits bdng grown at nine fruit testing stations in Quebec. A vari^ 
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list of fruits wliicli resist the climate and yield goiKl crops, based on the reports 
of the pamol<^ical society of the Province of Quebec and of the horticultural 
societies, and on the tests of the fruit stations, is also given. 

Misc^aneous g^reenhouse notes, C. P. Closl, T. H. White, and W. B. 
Baul.vri> {Maryland tiia, BuL in, pp. flys. i).— The results ni-e given 

of greenhouse iu'vestigsitions which have been conducted during the past S years. 

In continuation of previous work with fertilizers in solution on chrysanthe¬ 
mums (E. R.. 14, p. 3S), in which cow urine supi>lemented with phosphates 

gave good results, tests for 5 years were made of chemical fertilizers in 
solution containing approximately the amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and iM»tash found in the urine; muriate of iKitash, nitrate of soda, and dis- 
Mdved South Carolina rock being the i»rincii«il cheinical combination use<l. The 
urine was used in conjunction with dissolved South Carolina nwk. The chem¬ 
icals gave as good results as, and in some cases slightly better rmilts than, 
the cow urine. A sheep manure solution was also tried for 3 seasons which 
api)ears to Imve given better results than either of the other mixtures. Lettuce 
followed the chrysanthemum crop in each ca«*e, and the rasidual fertilizers 
gave results similar in general to those obtained with the chrysanthemums. 

Rye and cowijeas. Ixith alone and combined, and crimson clover were tried as 
soil formers for greenhouse purposes, the soils on which these were grown 
lielug comiiared with the usual sod and manure comi»ost and white clover sod 
soil. The test was continued for 5 years, lettuce following chrysanthemums 
each year, and showed in general that the source of the soil is not a very im- 
IHirtant consideration for these crops if the soil is properly supplemented with 
manure or fertilizer. The rye plat soil gave uniformly iKiorer results than 
the other cover crop soils tried. From the data secured for several years it 
also appears that soils enriched with well-rotted manure do not need heavy 
dressings of phosphate. 

Although the necessity of removing greeihonse soils every year or so to avoid 
disease germs does not api»ear to lie Iwrae out by the work etmducted at the sta¬ 
tion, where one crop of chrysanthemums and two crops of lettuce a year were 
grown on the same soil for S years, it is suggested that the grower who 
renews his soil annually will probably take the safest course. In a comparison 

soil used year after year and of soil annually renewed conducted with carna¬ 
tions for 5 years, the plants on the new soil gave 2 flowers per plant more than 
those on the c<3ntlnuously nsed soil. 

In an exiieriment to test the stimulating effect of nitrogen in different forms 
and amounts, the majority of the plats showed negative results for the 2 ’rea¬ 
sons tried. On the plats receiving per acre 300 lbs. of nitrate of soda and noo 
lbs. of dried bIo<»d, resi>eetively, there were more blooms than on the check 
plat. Dried blood used alone gave the longest stems, while the check plat 
had the largest flowers. 

Tests made relative to the effects of fertilizers upon the stiffness of carnation 
stems clearly indicate that the use of phosphoric acid gives the stiffest stems, 
and that i>otash ranks next. Nitrogen in the form of dried blood gave very 
weak stems. The plat on which a complete fertilizer w'as used, howe\er, gave 
a coni^derably larger number of flowers per plant and longer stems than any 
of the other plats, the size of the flowers being as large as the average 
larger than those on the phosphoric acid plat 

In a 5 years’ test to determine the best time of planting carnations, it appears 
that of plantings made on July 1, August 1, and Sepember 1, the f^ptember 
planting gave a considerably larger number of Ivloonis per plant The number 
of blooms decreased the earlier the planting was made, but the early plantings 
pm the largest blooms and the longest stems. 
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Tlie result^! «»f ie‘-Ts mnae <»f NubiiTr^Jitiuu r. surface wateriuc for lettuce 
and carnations indicate tliat any beiietit deri\ed from suidiTicaiiou does not 
warrant the extra exi»ense of constnit'tion. From the data swnired there uie 
pears t<f be no marked differem'e betw^Hjn tomat4»es, carnations, and lettuce 
grown in solid beds and those ta’owii in benches. 

Several ordinary garden \arieties of tomatoes were comiiared with the Loril- 
lard. a commonly used forcius? variety. AH of the ^arietiea succeeded about 
e(iually well under glass, but with some \arietieb the fruit was t<H> large f«»r 
the winter trade. Tests were made f«»r 4 seasons of different planting distances 
for tomatoes. A good average distance apail to set the plants api)ears to be 
1 by 2 ft. 

Progress in some of the new work [with vegetables and flowers] of the 
Bureau of Plant Indnstry, C. T. Oalloway <r. N. Dcpf. igr, Ytnrlmok /.W, 
pih iJO-f itJs, J).—A brief statement of the progress being made in the de¬ 
velopment of new lettuces and tomatoes for growing under glass and rust- 
resistant asimragus, and of improvements in lily culture, together uith a de¬ 
scription of a new summer-blooming dahlia, a hybrid form developed by <t. W. 
Oliver aud which has been named the Cosmos, 

ISTew hybrid fruits, N. E. Hansen {Houth Dakota t^ta. Bui, 108^ pp, 3-J6, 
figft, H ).—In this bulletin, a continuation of pretious work (E. S, R., 10, pp. 
369, 370), brief notes are given on several hybrids resulting from crosses of the 
native sand cheirj' (Pninui^ hfttnegi) and the native plum (P, amcticann) with 
choicer fruits, including hybrids of the sstnd cherry with the foll«)wing plums: 
Chinese Apricot, Japanese, Sultan, Gold, Bartlett, Climax, native, Persian Pur- 
ple-lewived, and Pennock Hybrid; the (Sold and Rwl June plums with the sand 
cherry; and the sand cherry with the jieach and the Enroiieau sweet cherry 
and apricot. Hybrids are also reported of reciprocal crosses between the na¬ 
tive and European plum; Prunua aimoni with the native plum, and the native 
pinm with the Japanese plum and Chinese Apriorrt plum. Cuts are given of 
some of these hybrids, of which the more important are the Hanska and Tokeya, 
crosses of the native plum with the Chinese Apricot plum and of the native 
sand cherry with the Chinese Apricot plum, resi>ectively. 

The imi»ro>ement of the native sand cherry by selection from many thousand 
seedlings is still in progress, and the fourth generation is about to fruit. Sev¬ 
eral of the third generation, which are an inch in diameter and of good quality, 
have l>een sent out for preliminary trial. Only one has been named, the Sioux. 

The breeding work thus far shows that the native ssind cherry amalgamates 
readily in hybridizing with other sjiecies, and that excellent results may l>e 
hoped for, especially with hybrids of the Jaiiauese plums. It has been demon¬ 
strated that it is iiossible to secure fruits combining the hardiness of native 
stone fruits and at the same time approaching the size and quality of the 
choice cultivated stone fniits from Eurt»i>e aud Asia. 

Promising new fruits, W. A. Taylor {U, 8, Dept Agr, Yearbook 1991^ pp, 
30J-J20, pU, B ),—^Historical notes and descriptions with colored illustrations 
are given for several recently introduced or little known fruits and nuts that 
are considered worthy of testing in variou*; sections of the country, including 
the Delicious and Enaee apples, Lambert cherry, Miller and Ruby persimmons, 
King orange, Sandersha mango, and Wolford, President, Sovereign, Kincaid, 
and Mantura liecans. 

A study on the volume-inereixient of fruits, G. RiviksE <Jo«r. Boc, jVaf. 
jffort. France, i. ser,, 8 (i907). Dee,, pp, 747-759).—Tabulated data are given,- 
tc^ther with the concluMons reached, relative to a study made by the author 
in conjunction with G- Bailhache on the Increase in volnme through the grow¬ 
ing season of the fruit of several varieties of early, medium, and late season 
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T]ie iiioa^-iiw^meiit^ wm» takon by entirely submerging tlie fruit in a 
'‘jjorial \aso lillefl to the In’im with water, the water thus displaced being caught 
and measured in a graduated glass. 

It i< *‘oncluded frcmi this study that with pears the volume accretion of the 
fruit is tery irregular aud differs greatly among different varieties. The late 
maturing fruits show a maximum growth development during the periods 
directly prece<Iiug the harvest. Summer pe«irs show the greiitest increase in 
growth during the middle of their seasrai. With autumn fruits the greatest 
increase was made from a mouth to *i weeks before the harvest with some 
varieties to just previous to the harvest with others. 

The orchards of Maine, E. F. Hitchings {Buh [J/fffwc] Dept. Agr., 7 (1908), 
So. L pp. d/1, pin, 2, 8 ).—Owing to the severe injury to the orchards in some 

sei^tioiis of Maine during the winter of lOOC-7, the author was called upon to 
make an investigsition relative to the extent and causes of this damage. The 
present bulletin contains a report of this investigation, together with suggestions 
for the cultivation and care of frail, including methods of controlling insect 
pests and fungus diseases. In all, OoO orchards were iusi>ected with a total of 
443.1S4 trees, of which number 24,fn3 were killed outright, and it is estimated 
that a1>out llie same number were injured more or less severely. 

Tbe f»rehards iuvestigatwl im*luded all conditions of hwatiou, culture, etc., 
but where the lt»ss was heavy the conditions were found to be the same. The 
ground was but slighily frozen, a covering of snow prevented further freezing, 
and the ctdls In the cambium layer were destroyed by the sju> or moisture behig 
withdrawn quickly by a sudden frees? after the warm weather. 

Survey and outlook of the fruit interests of the State (Wyo. Bd. Hart, 
tipiv. Bui, t Ao. /, pp. 32, pi 1, fgn, /2».—This bulletin contains a gen¬ 

eral survey of horticultural oi>erations in Wyoming during 1907, including con¬ 
sideration of the oijeration of the horticultural law-, the establishment of home 
nurseries, nursery and orchard insi)ec‘tion work, the record of the organization 
of the State horticultural society, and addresses on the future of horticulture 
in the State of Wyoming by J. M. (’urey aud on wind-brejiks by W. W. Wolfe. 
The text is aiccumiMinied with illustrations of different varieties of apples grown 
in the State. 

The status of the American lemon industry, G. H. Powell { r. *s*. DepU Agr, 
Yearhuok 1907, pp, 3i3-360, pin, 5, flgi^, 2), —-An account of lemon culture in 
Califumm relative to its history and present development, nieth<kls of culture, 
protection aigainst frost, insect and fungus trtmbles, and the cost of maintaining 
a lemon grove. The various phases of handling the crop *ire also discrassed, 
mcluding picking, washing, coloring, curing and storing. Tabular data are 
given showing the imixirts of lemons in the l^'nited States ft»r the fiscal years 
1900 to 1007 and shipments of lemons from southern California from 1807 to 
1007. The annual imiwrt of lemons, mostly from Sicily, is given as about 
150,000,000 Ilia. The annual produi*tion in California approximates 100,000,000 
lbs. As a result of the recent progress in the .industry the demand for the best 
brands of California lemons is greater than the preseui supifiy. 

Strawb^es for Iffew Hampshire, H. F. Haxl (.Ycir liampahiix Bta, Bui 
137, pp, 139-188, figa, 32).—^Thia biilletm was prepared for the benefit of the 
amateur as well as the commercial grower. Part one dejils with the various 
cultural phases, including selection and preparation of soil, fertilizing, planting, 
^urietles, cultivation, training, irrigsiting, mulching, harvesting, selling, renewal 
of old beds, and the estimated cost of production. Part tu’o consists of descrip¬ 
tive notes, with illustrations in many cases, of varieties tested on the college 
grounds. 
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The tabular results are gi^en nf a te‘*t maile to determine the relathe ralue 
between thick and thin hpacing. Plants standing 0 inss. apart in wide matted 
rows g,\\e the greatest a\erage yield of number one berries. A 21 ft. wide 
matted row with alleys IS to 20 ins. is believed to be the best method for com¬ 
mercial growers to adoid:. 

A study on the quality and production of several red varieties of grapes, 
n. P\FS and F. Pobchep {ChmtK inn laiul, Vo. d, />/i. ldl-lS9j.— 

Tabulated data relative to a test of seseral varieties of re«l and white grapes 
are rei»orted for the years lOdG, and 1P07, circumstances pre\entlng 

the collection of similar data for liNl3 and 1904. The data show the a\erage 
fruit production and sugar content in grams iter plant, as well as the average 
percentage of sugar and acid in the must of each variety. The different varieties 
are discussed and one red variety, the Limberger, is especially recommended 
for the n^ion of Vaud on account of its great resistance to rot and its satis¬ 
factory sugar content. 

A study relative to the accumulation of sugar and the decrease of acidity 
in the fruit of Chasselas Bore grape, G. RimIre and G. Bailhache iJour. 
Soc, Vaf. i/orf, /Vaacc, b ^cr.. 9 ( 1908)^ Ff 6., pp. f2J-Z27).—In continuation of 
previous investigations by the authors (E. S. R., 19, p. S44), the progres¬ 
sive accumulation of sugar and the decrease of acidity in the berries from 
their formation to the period of maturity was traced with fruit growing on 
both ringed and unrmged shoots. Two bunches of grapes were grown to a 
shoot, and analyses were made on August 5 and 10, Septeml^r 5 and 10, and 
October 10 and 22. The effect of ringing the shoots was noticeable in the early 
stages of growth by both the greater increase in sugar content and decrease in 
acidity. 

Forcing plants with electricity, H. Bos (rifiacAatf, t2 {1908)^ STo. 13, pp. 
228--2S2, fias. 3).—An account, including a description of the apparatus used 
and the results obtained, is given of experiments conducted by the author in 
forcing flowering shrubs and bulbs with electricity. The operation consisted in 
pas^ng a ureak current through the plants. In most cases the bulbs were seri¬ 
ously damaged by this operation, no positive results being secured. With some 
of the shrubs a weak current passing through the plant appeared to Mortal 
the resting jieriod of the plant and force it into bloom. In some cases this de¬ 
velopment appeared to take place in those branches through which the current 
did not directly flow. The experiments are not considered extensive enough to 
warrant any definite conclusion as to the value of this meth^ of forcing plaut& 

Boses; fheir history, development, and cultivation^ J. H. Peubebton (Xoii- 
don and Veto Yorlc. 1908, pp. XA/F+ddfl, pis. 11, figs. 53).—In part 1 of this 
popular work consideration is given to the botany of the rose and to descrip¬ 
tions, including notes ^on the history and development of British wild roses, 
wHd roses of other countries, and summer and autumn flowering roses. Part 2 
is devoted to rose cultivation, including the soil and its treatment, manures^ 
planting, pruning, budding, and methods of propagation, togethar with chap¬ 
ters on the culture of roses for exhibition purposes, exhibiting, judging, grow¬ 
ing roses under glass, and insect pests and fungus diseases. A descriptive list 
is given of selected roses recommended for cultivation, together with the method 
of pruning each type. 

The bibliography of the ch] 7 santiLeni.um, C. H. Payne (Jotir. Boc. yat. 
Sort. France, 4 . ser., 8 {1991), Dec., pp. 738-7^7)w--Tbis bibliography is believed 
to be the most complete on this subject, and includes over 140 general treatises 
and society publications of various countries, dealing with the history, culture, 
and classification of the chrysanthemum. 

69T78—No. 3^-08-4 
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EXPERIMEISTT STATION SECORD. 


Yard and garden, T. Baker {ImhanajjoUs, Imh, UOOSI, pp. iJS, pi 1, figs. 

This iwimlar work is ofloreil as a l)ook of practical Information for the 
amateur gardener in city, town, or suburb. Consideration is given to the 
planning andl treatment of the home grounds, the use and culture of vines, an¬ 
nuals, perennials, bulbous and tuberous rrioted plants, shrubs, and trees, varie¬ 
ties recommended for ditferent purposes, seasons, and methods of treatment, 
soil and fertilizers; insects and diseases, and the indoor winter window garden. 
An api»endix contains planting tables of bulbous plants and annuals for various 
pari)oses, together with diagrams illustrating different forms of planting. 

FORESTET. 

Seport of board of directors of the Acnerican forestry Associatioii for the 
year 1907 (f'oreatry and Irrig,, H (1908)^ yo. 3, pp. lo3-162, figs, 2).—^This 
reiK>rt, presented at the last annual meeting of the association, contains a sum¬ 
mary of the work of the association f<»r the year, together with an outline of 
the forest situation and of forestry work in the various States. The advance¬ 
ment in educational work in forestry at different universities and schools is 
also reviewed, together with Instances of increased interest in tree planting and 
forest conservation on the xjart of cities, business concerns, and individuals. 

Beport of the forestry branch for the period July 1, 1906, to June 30, 
1907, E. Dalbymplb-Hay (Epf. Forestry Branch iS'. TTaZca, lUO'i, pp, pis, 
d).—This reiJort deals with various forestry operations for the year ending June 
30, 1907, including alterations in areas, administrative and sylvicultural work, 
revenues, es:i)enditures. Imports and exiiorts of timber, inspection of timber for 
export, and general notes on the timber industry. 

In a series of appendixes several subjects dealing with forestry in New South 
Wales are discussed, including forest conservation, the forest survey, a de¬ 
scription of state forestry as existing at present, timl>er supplies of New South 
Wales and their relation to piiblic works, timber legislation, and the annual 
rejjort of the government botanist on forestry work for the year. Illustrations 
are also given of several siiecles of eucalypts. 

The causes of timber lines on mountains, C. H. Shaw MbiJ. b? tSeienee, n, 
ser^ 27 U908), A’o. 6‘87, pp, 339^ 3i0), —^The author describes observations on 
the timber lines of the White Moimtains, Adirondaeks, and Selkirk Mountains. 
In the last-named case it is held tluit snow, acting as a mechanical agency, 
plays an important i»art, either by the direct breaking of the trees under the 
weight of the snow, or by rendering the small trees and lower branches iwr- 
ticularly liable to fungus attacks on account of the late-lying, wot beds of snow. 

The author states that when the timber line is restricted by winds, the trees 
are limited in height and giw thickly in level-topiied associations. The upper 
outposts of the forest are in local dei»res5ions or sheltered siwits. On the other 
hand, when the struggle of the trees for existence is with the snow, the forest 
as altitude increases is resolved Into groups of trees. These become more sepa¬ 
rated and the upper groups occupy ridges and local elevations. The trees in¬ 
jured by the snow iiossess the spire form, with flourishing upper shoots, but the 
lower branches and foliage are dying or dead, broken by snow, and attacked by 
fungL 

Cattans timber on the National Porests and providing for a future supply, 
B. 2Iok {U. B, Dept Apr, Yeathwjk J907, pp, 277-2S3, pis, J).—The author dis¬ 
cusses the Government policy of dealing with the timber land on the public 
domain during three iieriods as follows; U) Trior to the art of Congress of 
June 4,1897, which gave the Secretary of the Interior authority to sell timber 
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from tlie fore??! rebervo«;; <2) from lV.iT to tlie transfer of these forest re^«»r\t‘h 
to the Forest Service of the Department of Agrienltiire on February 1, 

\V,) frf»m liHC? to the iiresent time since the tninsfer of these forests to the 
Forest Ser\ice. The inliiieiice of each of these iteriods tm the eoiulititui of the 
<*ut-over land and on the kind of forest tlwt such land will prodiiee is discuss»‘<l 
and the measures by which the Forest Service aims to establish reproduction on 
these cut-over areas are briefly stated. 

Chestnut oah in the southern Appalachians, n. D. Foster and W. VT. Ashc 
< r. Drpi, Vorcist Hew, Cin\ fJJ, pp. o-2S ).—^This circular deals with 
the hfdanical and commercial distribution of the chestnut oak, the extent and 
charact^ of the present stand, tlie wood and its uses, gylvical characteristics 
and requirements, repnaluction, suscetdibility to injuries and manajremeut. 

The chestnut oak jyrows in rocky exiMised situations where white osik and 
other more valuable baniwoods will not thrive, hence aside from its timber 
value, it is ct)nsidere<l imiiortant as a i»rotecthe c«>veriiiff on the steei»er sIfqK>s. 
Owhii' to its spniutinvr ability and comiuirath ely rapid sprontinj; growth, it is 
ad\istHl that the chestnut ojik be grown as a coppk^e forest, particularly for the 
pwKluction of ties. 

ITotes on forest and ornamental trees on the grounds of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, H. Ness (Trjrns Nb/. ItuL iOo, pp. 

JO ).—^The station bus grown in its arlHiretnm and on the campus a large num¬ 
ber (»f Irenes, representing several genera, of which the principal are ash, birch, 
bcccdi, box elder, catalpa, chestnut, China tree, elm, Iniekberry, Japan varnish 
tree, b»cust, linden, magnolia, maple, mulberry, iH>plar, sycamore, sweet gum, 
willow, walnut, arlnir vibe, red cedar, cri»ress, and pine. Notes are given on 
the behavior of these various trees under the soil and cltmatiG conditions of 
that reidon, together with some general observations on tree growth, tmns- 
planting miks and conifers, and subsequent care. 

The greater number of the fast-growing soft-wooded trees, which confine 
their roots almost exclusively to the surface soil, proved to lie failures, Such 
trees make a continuous, raidd growth under moist conditions in the spring, 
but this growth is checked by a few weeks of drought before tbe newly formed 
tissues ba\e become sufficiently hardened to withstand the strong transpiration, 
and as a result the leaves fall off prematurely and the extremities of the shitots 
die in August ami September, The hardwood deciduous tret‘S and many of the 
conifers, which have an intermittent growth, api)ear to l>e well adapted to 
endure in regions with an irregular siii>ply of moisture. 

The physical characteristics of the hardwoods of Australia, G. A. Jituts 
(Perth: Oort.. J901, pp, 6*, pU. 2i>.—This report, supplementary to the reiKWt 
of some tests of Western Australian timber made in llJOti (E. S. R., 10, 

p. 42), gives results of some 8,S<>0 tests of Eastern Australian hardwoods. The 
tests were made lor cross-bending, end and cross compression and hardness at 
both 12 iior cent moisture and when green, and of direct strength in tension and 
shearing, being conducted ui)on the same machinery and in the same manner 
as those of tbe previous year. Plates are given representing graphically the 
strength of the various timbers at all degrees of setisoning, togethw with com- 
juinitive djita of all the tests conducted during 1905, 1906, and 1907, thus in¬ 
cluding practically all the commercial hardwoods of Australasia. 

In regard to the strength of the hardwoods as compared at 12 i)er cent 
moisture, the first 9 species in order of their strength were Tate, Ironhark, 
Salmon Gum, Tuart, Wandoo, Morrell, York Gum, Grey Box, and Karri. It Is 
IMiiule<l out that all of these are native to Western Australia except Ironhark 
and Grey Box, which were obtained from New South Wales. 
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LXPERIMEXT STATION BECORD. 


The use of wooden poles for overhead power transmission, C. Wade (Jour. 
Inst. Ehit. Ungm. [LomJotn, Si) ilHOl), itiS, pg. ph. S, figs. 

Ill this iui>er, read before the Institution of Eleetricnl Engineers in Mny, 1007, 
an aa-onnt, together with the discussion which followed, is given of exiierinienls 
dealing with the strength, breaking load, wind pressure, deflection, etc., on single 
iMdes and double A-bhaped iioles. The tests were conducted by the author 
assisted by Professor Go<»dmaii of Leeds T’niversity. The methods of i»rocedure 
are describel and illustrated and the tabulated lesults, together with the 
method of reducing them, are given in an appendix by Professor Goodman. The 
discussion which followed is also reported. 

In general the results showed the superiority of an A-^aped pole over a 
single pole for high-tension work, both as r^ards economy and strength, the 
**A” i>ole being shown to be at least four and one-half times as strong as a 
single pole. 

The usual breaking point of a single i)ole when tested to destruction was 
about 5 ft. above ground level or alwut 10 ft. from the butt. Hence, the diame¬ 
ter of the imle at this iKiint is the most imiHirtant dimension to consider in esti¬ 
mating for certain loads. The weakest point of an ‘*A” pole is at the top, 
where the stress due to windage and weight takes place. The member of the 
lK>le which is under tension tends to elongate and force itself away from the 
member in compression. 

Tests made of diflforent methods of constructing “A” poles are alsi 5 described. 
In “A” iwles spread to different widths at the bottom, the siiread which gives 
strength combined with (Cheapness of erection was found to be about 4 ft. on a 
32 ft. iK>le or a taiier of about one-eighth. 

One advantage of wooden poles in general, as shown by the test, is their great 
flexibility and recuperative power after severe deflections from the peri>endicu- 
lar caused by abnormal stresses. Some single poles which were projected free 
for a length of 35 ft. were deflected under pressure from 13 to 15 ft. before 
breaking, and when released showed a very small iienuanent set. 

Judging from the data secured in these experiments, it is believed that the 
factor of safety usually required in high-tension work can be greatly reduced. 

Treating wood that is refractory to treatment and also subject to decay, 
D. Allebton iEntfhu Xcich. Si) Xo. 8, p. 182 ).—^Au abstract of a paiier 

read at the annual meeting of the Tnited States Wood PreserAers’ Association 
at Kansas ('’ity in January, IIKIS. and dealing with creosoting experiments with 
Douglas fir recently conducted for the purpose of deriving a method to secure 
the maximum i»euetration of creosote with a si»eeitied amount of preser^’ative 
to the cubic foot. 

Three methods were tried in preparing the timber for injection, viz, steam¬ 
ing the timber with dry steam and afterwards applying a vaciinm, repeating 
this method at short inten'als, and boiling the timber in creosote. In each ensi^ 
with green timber the excess of water was remo\ed with difficulty, the fiber 
was injured, and not over 7 lbs. of creosote could be injected to the cubic foot, 
whereas 10 lbs. per cubic foot is the specified amount for piling. The fiber was 
also injured when seasoned timber was treated and the same difficulty ext)eri- 
enced in injecting the oil. 

A method was finally adopted in which seasoned fir is placed in a sealed retort 
and steam turned into the coil, the creosote being introduced at a temiierature 
of 170® F. A temperature of 175 to 180“ is maintained about an hour, when 
pressure is started gradually in order to allow the injected oil to fill the ex- 
Itandiiig and haiteil (*ens. By gnidiialiy incmising the pressure this oil is 
forced still ftirther in by the increased pressure of the oil behind. When piling 
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U'us ill this niaiiuor a peoetration of froiu l! to 4^ in. w.*'' ni 

from ro 14 lionr^. With fir the open tank nietlw^il \\m^ bnt 

iilherwise the iireliininar>' tre*itm<‘nt was the sime as for fir. After 

12 hours of pressure, h4iwe\er, the <»ii was drawn <»ff and the wo«h1 and retort 
c<K»led for 12 hours, when pressure was again a]>pliecl for a iierlod of 12 hours. 
It is found that the most oil is inleeted in the first 12 hours, hut tint the great¬ 
est i>enetratwm takes plare in the second 12 hours. The average i»efuetration was 
from 1 to 2 iu. Both processes are said to reciuire skilled help in order to i>ro- 
duce satisfactory results. 

Preservation of wood against decay from soil, fungus diseases, and insects, 
E. Henby (Preservation des Boia eontre la Pourriturc par le lea Champi¬ 
gnons ct Ics 27 isceics, Paris and yaneg, 1907^ pp. 90, pU, 10), —^Noted from 
another source (E. S. R., ID, p. 441). 

The Ceara rubber tree in Hawaii, J. G. Smith and Q. Q. Bbadfobd (Haivaii 
Bta, Buh 10, pp. 7-^0. pis. i ).—^An a<*couiit of the Ceara rubber tree ( Ma^iihot 
glasiorii) with siiecial reference to its culture in Hawaii, The tree is discusstnl 
relative to its habit of growth, root sfystem, latex system, and seed. Suggestions 
are given for its culture including seeil bed and planting practices, cultivation 
and Mibsecinent treatment, harvesting and preparing the rubber for market, 
iu which Niiecial attention is imid to methods of tapping the tree and c<»agnlat- 
ing the latex. The bulletin also contains the results of one year’s exr»eriments 
in tapping rubber trees together with a discussion of the future of plantation 
rubber and notes, by D, 1-^ Van Dine, on the insect enemies of the Ceara rnblier 
in Hawaii. 

The tapping experiments were conducted in two small groves of Ceara trees 
on the island of EanaL One of these groves was about fourteen years old and 
the other nine years old. Detailed data are given of the tapping oiteratious in 
each grove. Tapping experiments thus far indicate that there is a wide vjiria- 
tion in the amount and quality of the latex yield by individual trees, hence it 
is advised that each tree should be tested relative to the quality and quantity 
of its latex before the tree is two years old and that inferior trees In this 
resitect should be taken up. There appears to be some relation between atmos- 
I>heric conditions and the flow of latex, although this relation has not thus far 
been determined. Double the amount of robber was procured by trickling 
water containing ammonia over the tapping area over that by tapping without 
the use of water. For this purpose a water bag holding about a quart of water 
made with alternating narrow strips of porous oiled cloth or canvas was tied 
around the tree 6 or 7 ft- above the ground, just almve the tapping area. The 
bag was left on the tree during the whole tapping season. It is believed that 
the use of water will cheaiieu the cost of production and will practically do 
away with the production of scrap or waste rubber. The opinion is advanced 
that daily tappings for a period of two to four weeks or more will yield much 
better results than tapping on alternate days or longer intervals over a period 
of several months. In the present experiments daily tappings for a period of 
nine days gave better results than tapping on alternate days for double the time, 
and the recovery of the tree was more rapid. Trees tapped either Just before 
or during the resting period did not leaf out as quickly as trees which bad not 
been tapped. 

Relative to planting operations in Hawaii, it is stated that by January, IDOS, 
400,000 rubber tr^ had been planted of which upwards of 90 per cent were 
If. glasiovH. The remainder are CastiUoa elastku and Hcrea hrasiliensUf in 
about equal proportiona It is expected that tapping operations will soon com¬ 
mence on some of these plantations. 
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EXPEBTMENT STATIOK KECOBB. 


Tlie mbbsr plant of soutbom Europe* IVIatt>i anil (4. ^ ast dun Kebckiiovia 
(IntUa RuUer World, J7 i Xo. 6, pp. m-lVK fish A map /).—-Vii account, 
including historical notesi!, botanical descTiption, geographical dip?tribution, and 
uses, is gi\en of a gum-yieldiug sjjecies of plant, AlrartyUs gummifera, native to 
the Mediterranean region both in Eiiroi»e and Africa. Several analyses were 
made of this gum and show a rubber content of from 22.90 to 36.40 per cent, 
with about double that amount of resin. The plant, which appears to have been 
known from remote times, grows mostly underground in the shape of a large 
cylindrical trunk, often weighing from 20 to 40 lbs. The leaves grow close 
to the ground. The Sicilians are said to free the rubber from the resin by 
chewing the gum. The rubber is then dissolved in spirits of turpentine in order 
to make a sort of bird lime for catching birds. 

Although it is not believed that the gum of Atractylis can take the place of 
rubber, it Is thought that it may be adapted to mixing w'ith it in tbe same man¬ 
ner as the gums of gnayule and ponthmak. 

Hints on the tnltivatlozL of Para rubber, A. W. Bartlett {Separate from 
Off. Gaz, [Britiuh Guiana}, 1907, April 17, pp. 5).—Brief practical suggestions 
are given relative to the sgiethods of packing Para seed for shipment, sowing, 
planting operations and distances, shade and protection from wind, intercrops 
and catch crops, green manuring, and pruning. 

DISEASES OF PLAITTS. 

Hotes on some plant diseases, Ii. Savastano (Bo?. Arbor. ItaL, 4 (1908), 
Ko. 1, pp, —Descriptions are ^ven of a number of obscure diseases of 

eilnis trees and fruits^ among them a retardation of the growth of orange trees 
following txangplanting, drying of oranges and lemons on the trees* lemon 
scald, sunburn of the fruit, etc. !Notes are also given on vine chlorosis, a dis¬ 
ease of alder trees* the biology of the downy mildew of the grape, grape powdeiy 
mildew, etc. 

Pasdations of hnown causation, H. Hus (Ainrr. Xat, i2 (1908), Xo, 4^4, 
pp. flgz, 2).—^A description is given of a number of forms of fasciation, 

the causes of which are grouped under four heads: Mechanical causes, cases 
where no injury can be traced, the action of fungi, and the action of insects. 

Experiments in combating plant diseases, F. E. Bavn and A. Madbrn- 
Mtudal {Samvirk, Landlmfor. Fyens Stiff, 1906, pp. 2i). —^The report covers 
experiments on the prevention of smut in spring grains by the hot-water and 
the formalddtyde method£^ studies on hamyard manure as a carrier of con¬ 
tagion of the club-root disease, and exiwiments on the application of lime as 
a remedy against the club-root disease. The work along these lines will be 
continued. 

Texas root rot of cotton: Eicdd experiments in 1907, C. Ij. Shear and G. P. 
Miles (T. B. DepU Agr,, Bur. Plant Indus* 9, pp, 3-7, fig, i),—^In a pre¬ 
vious publication (E. S. B., 19, p. 247) an account is given of the beneficial 
effect of deep fell plowing and a rotation of crops for the control of the root 
rot of cotton, due to O^rontum omnivorum. In the present publication a more 
detailed statement is given of further experiments in cultivation and rotation 
of crops for the control of this disease. It is stated that by rotation with im¬ 
mune crops, a field which in 1904 was planted to cotton with a loss of 95 per cent 
from the root rot, was, after two seasons with com and wheat, again planted 
to cotton in 1907, when the crop was but slightly affected by the root rot It 
seems probable that a combination of rotation of crops ajid deep fall plowing 
will prove a satlsfectory, efficient, and practicable means of control. 
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Hollow potatoes, G. Massle Jiot. dartL Keic^ Buh Jlise. Inform., 

jyObn \o. J, pp, Li9.1\0, fig. 1 ).—^Durincc the past autumn some diseased pota¬ 
toes were submitted ti> Kew f<ir investisjpati^m. The iKttatoes were well grown 
and exteraally showed no ti*aee of injury, but when cut open were found to be 
hollow, only an external shell, %arying from a quarter to half an inch in thick¬ 
ness, remaining. In some siiecimeus the cavity was empty, dry, and lined with a 
shriveled -mass, while in other eases the cavity was more or less tilled with an 
unpleasant smelling pulp, which on examimition was found to be teeming with 
nematodes. A series of sections sliowed that the nematodes gsiined entrance 
to the tul>er through the original point of attachment to its branch. They then 
gradually used up the substance of the tuber, working fr«»m the center out¬ 
ward until their progress was cheeked by the vascular zone, which lies at 
some distance within the iiotnto. 

The nematoile ai»i»ears to be Aphelenrhu^ pyri, a s^iecies originally found in 
decaying pears. It is l)eUe\ed to be a wouud parasite that gains entrance 
through the minute openings formed by the decay of the tissue at the imint 
where the vascular ring enters the tuber. 

hlxperimeiiTs in infectiug tubers were carried on, and where the slime 
described above was placed on the scar formed by the detachment of the tuber, 
the tubers when cut oi>en after 10 days reve^iled cavities an inch in dhimeter. 
In a second esiiertmeiit where the nematodes were applied to the eyes of the 
tubers no infection took places 

On the existence of Uyxoznonas bete, F, C. von Fabeb {Ben Deut. Bot. Qe- 
sell, 26(t (1908), Xo. 2, pp. 177-182).----A careful study has been made of the dis¬ 
eases of bet*ts which, according to Brzeziuski, are due to 1/. befcp. The author 
claims that he was unable to discover any organism resembling in any way that 
described by Brzezinski, and he concludes that there is no myzomycete associ¬ 
ated with these diseases of the beet 

The distribution and control of cucurbit mildew, G. K3 ck and K. Koa- 
NAUiH {Ztschr. Lanilw. Tersuchsw. Osfcrr., II {1908}, So. 2, pp. IZ&^HS, pU 
i>.—-An attempt has been made to determine the extent to which the cucurbit 
mildew {Plasmopara cuhensis) is present in the principal regions of Austria, 
the relative resistauce of varieties, and means for the control of the disease^ 

The mildew was found quite common in all centers where cucumbeis and 
other cucurbits are extensively grown. Marked differences were noted in the 
susceptibility of cucumbers, melons, and squashes, cucumbers being much 
more subject to attack by the fungus, the others seeming to be protected to some 
extent by their stronger leaf structure. 

Ksper^ments were made with about 70 varieties of cucumbers and marked 
differences in susceptibility to mildew were observed. All the varieties of 
climbing cucumbers proved quite resistant 

In experiments for the control of the disease, soil sterilization was found 
worthless, but frequent spraying with a 1 per cent solution of Bordeaux mixture 
reduced the amount of loss very materially. The addition of potassium per¬ 
manganate to the Bordeaux mixture was found to be without any particular 
advantage. Bain and a suddei^ falling in the temperature were found to favor 
the rapid spread of the mildew. Where cucumbers are grown under glass, it is 
recommended that the interior of the house be disinfected with formaldehyde 
before planting and the plants protected with Bordeaux mixture during the 
growing season. 

Infection expetiments with cucorbit mildew, G. M. Bxm {Trans. ITto. Acad. 
Bci., Arts, and Letters, IS (1907), Pt Z, pp. 527-.547)^Bxperlments were car¬ 
ried on with the mildew of cucurt}its {Erysiphe dchoracearum) to determine 
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whether this fungus is specialized on particular species or yarieties of cucurbita- 
ceous plants. 

In the course of the experiments 23 varieties of common cultivated cucurbits 
were used, which represented 5 different species and 3 genera. Each of the 
types was readily infected when inoculated with the conidia taken from any 
other. Young plants were used in all the experiments, and the great suscepti¬ 
bility of young plants to the disease was questioned. In this connection several 
vines of squashes and ornamental gourds grew to maturity in the greenhouse 
and the mildew spread o\er all of them. At first the spread was slow on the 
gourds, but later they were covered with white patches of mycelium and 
produced immense quantities of conidia. 

As a result of the experiments there appears to be no indication of specializa¬ 
tion of this mildew on any genus or species of cucurbits. 

The same species of mildew is rei>orted as occurring on golden-rod and asters. 
The author transferred conidia from squashes to these plants, without causing 
any infection. This line of investigation is being continued. 

A brief bibliography is appended to the article. 

The Gross-inoculation of fruit trees and shrubs with crown-gall, G. G. 
Heuggock (U, B. Dept Agr,, Bur. Plant Indus. But IBU PP» 21-28).—An ac¬ 
count is given of experiments with apple and pear seedlings, in which the 
author attempted to determine the susceptibility of these plants to Infection 
by the soft and hard gall forms from other host plants. Three series of experi¬ 
ments have been carried on, involving several thousand seedlings, and as a 
result of these and other investigations the author has arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

“The soft galls from the almond, apricot, blackberry, cherry, peach, plum, 
prune, and ra8i4}erTy have been transferred easily to seedlings of the almond, 
apricot, peach, and raspberry; less readily to those of the blackberry, cherry, 
plum, prune, and pear; and with great difficulty to seedlings of the apple, 
dtiestnut, walnut, and rose. 

“The soft galls of the apple, chestnut, walnut, rose, and pear, as a rule, have 
not been transferred readily to any of the plants mentioned. Evidence has been 
obtained uf a wide range of susceptibility in different varieties of the same 
plant. This has been noted in varieties of the apple, blackberry, cherry, chest¬ 
nut, pear, and rose.” 

A new cherry disease, B. S. Sadmon (Qard. Chron., 3. scr., Ji3 (1908), 2^o. 
1110, pp. 209, 310, figs, S ).—^During 190T a fungus disease of cultivated su'eet 
cherries was observed which, according to the author, does not api)ear to have 
been hitherto recorded in England. 

The general appearance of the affected branches shows the leaves curled and 
of a pinkish-red color. Soon a delicate whitish bloom becomes visible, spread¬ 
ing over the greater part of the under surface of the leaf. The leaves then 
turn brown, blacken, and decay. Frequently only a single leaf on a branch 
shows the disease, in other cases 2 or 3 scattered here and there are affected, 
while in rare cases most of the leaves on a branch are attacked. In large old 
trees seldom more than a few branches are attacked, but young trees may 
become seriously infested. 

The disease is due to the fungus Exoaicus minor. It is said to be closely 
allied to E. deformans, which causes the leaf curl of peaches, etc., and also to 
E. ceraai, the cause of the witches’ brooms of cherry. 

As the fungus is perennial, the mycelium living from year to year in the 
buds and young wood, the affected branches sdiould be pruned and destroyed. 
The pmning should be followed by thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
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Severe pruning anil sprajing as ilini-n*!!, ii is ^\i]i niiiipieteJy restiin* Hie 
life of a tree in a sinale <*eaH)ii. 

A description is also ghen of tlie wilebo^ litNrtim.s nf rlierrj. line to Z7. n rasi. 

Recent studies of the olive-tubercle organism, E. F. Shith ( l\ *S, Dtp/. 

Brr, Plant Indita, DhI, HI, i*it, j.l-J.if. —Ou .ii'eoimt of apparent eoufnsioii 
as to the true cause of tlie disease ot olives known as tul»ereulo<N, oli^e knot, 
tumor, etc., tLe autlim* lias i*e\i«*wed the work of a iiumlier of investigators and 
has made studies of material seinired fnmi (California, Italy, and other coun¬ 
tries. He has found that apparently mixed cultures have been us*^ by a num¬ 
ber of former exjierimenters and that the true f-ause of the oU\e tulierculosis 
is a white, nonliquefyiug bacterium, which is found in the idive tubercle and 
develops in many culture media as a short rod with niuudwl ends, occurring 
singly or in itairs. The yellow organism and others that have been described 
from time to time as causing the disease are believed to be present sai»r4)- 
phytically. 

A description is gi\en of the organism, which for uomeiiclatorial reasons the 
author calls Bathrium Mirastauoi, together with an account of studies made 
with it in different media. 

The disease is known to occur in Italy, France, Fl|taln, Algeria, Tunis, and (*al- 
ifomia, injuring the olive trees and sometimes destroying them. The organism 
enters the plants, s</ far as known, exclusively through wouuds. Some varieties 
of olives seem more subjec't to the disease than others, and these should be dis¬ 
carded. Skillful pruning, iwirtlcnJarly if aecomiianied by sterilization, will help 
hold the disease in (*heck, and it is thought proliable that the application of some 
of the better fungicide would aid in its control. 

Investigations and trials relating to the appearance of the gooseberry 
mildew, and measures for its eradication, J. Lixd and F. K. Havn {Separate 
from Oart» Tld.^ /.W8, Ao, i, |ip, 13 ).—Spraying with Bordeaux mixture and 
potassium sulphid solution and dusting with sulphur was found to decrease, but 
not to prevent entirely, attacks of the fungus disi^ase. The winter treatment 
recommended consists in (1) pruning the bushes and bimUug all cut branches 
and beiTies, (2) raking together fallen leaves, berries, twigs, etc., and burying 
them in the ground, and f3 ) disinfecting the bushes !»y spraying with acid Bor¬ 
deaux solution (1(10 i«irts water, S lbs. copiier .sulphate, and 1 ll>. iiuicklime or 
3 J lbs. slaked lime). This treatment should be followed by spraying with potas¬ 
sium suliihid solution, common Bordeaux inixtuie, or sulphur every S to 10 days 
fr<»m The beginning of May to the beginning of July. The cutting and removal 
of all diseaseil branches and berries should be <*outinued thnmghout the season. 

Notes on the treatment of mildew, L. Hfortxly {Prog. Agr. et Vit. {Ed. 
VEHt-Ccnfre), 20 i/OOS), Xo. f}, pp. pi J. fig. /).—Attention is called 

to the necessity of preventive tmitineiit'^ in combating the downy mildew of the 
grape, and a discussion is given of the iiuantity of fungicide required in siiray- 
ing and the relative adhesiveness of different mixtures. Formulas are given 
for the prei»aration of about one dozen fungicides. 

The black rot of the grape, and its control, D. RsamiCK and C. S. WitsoN 
(New Turk Cornell 8ta. Bui 233. pp. S61--3S8,*figs. Jf/).— -An account is given of 
the fungus (Guignardia JfidicelUi) that causes the black rot of grapes, the dif¬ 
ferent stages of the fungus being descrilied in considerable detail. 

A report is given of exi>eriments conducted during 3906 and 1907 for the con¬ 
trol of the black rot, in which Bordeaux mixture of different strengths, supple¬ 
mented by treatments with other fungicides, was tested. The experiments in 
1907 were undertaken on a considerable scale in a commercial vineyard, and as 
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a ri'snit of the n ner iiu-rease of $32.05 per aero was secure 1. The 

MiaMUi was couiparatuelj <lr,\ aiid not favorable to the (ie\elopment of the 
disease, Imt from the g<MMl ii^siiJts obtained, it seems probable that when the 
blai'k rot is iwe\aleut to a moderate detwee, si.rayiusi; will completely control It. 

A demonstration exijerinieiit for the control of black rot was carried on in 
another region in 11K)7. in whi<‘h 4 treatments of Bordeaux mixture and 1 of 
ammoniacal <*oi»per carlxaiate were applied to the grapevines. From the treated 
rows 1,322 lbs. of fi;rai)es were gatheretl, 97 iM?r cent of which were of commer¬ 
cial grade, while from the unsi>rayed rows 6(H> lbs. of grai)es were secured, 93 
per cent of w'hich were marketable. 

Oil account of the belief that bagging grapes secures considerable protection 
from rot, a limited exjieriment was carried on in 2 different vineyards, with 
results which were decidedly unfavorable to the practice of bagging. 

In c*)m*liision, the authors recommend the collection and destruction of all the 
old mummified grape.s, thorough cultivation, the growth of cover crops sown 
early in July, and spraying wdth Bordeaux mixture at such intervals as the 
w-eather requires. 

A disease of chestnut trees, H. ^^anoieb (Bui. 8oc. Xat Agr. France^ 68 
(J,008), Xo. pp. 9S ).—brief note is given on a disease of chestnut trees 

ill Portugal that is said to be due to a lack of nitrification in the soil. When 
this is collated by drainage and the addition of lime about the trees, the vigor 
of the trees is restored and the diseased condition disappears. The drainage and 
application of lime abont the trees should be done during their lesting i)eriod. 

The possibility of the control of walnut blight by the use of immune vari¬ 
eties, H. J. Bamsey {Pacific Rural Prm, iJ < Um), /}, pp. 2/2, 213; iJ, 
pp. 228. 229).—Attention is calleil to the fact that among the walnut orchards of 
Oalifomhi there are frequently to lie found individuals that are more or less 
resistant to the walnut blight. If^ome of these have very superior qualities, and 
the author recommends that they be rairfdly propagated by grafting upon resist¬ 
ant stfK‘k. A method of grafting that has provetl very successful is described. 

Diseases of ornamental trees, H. Metcalf (T. Dept Agr. Yearbook 1907, 
pp. pU. 3. fig. 1 ).—iiopular accinint is given of FH>me of the more com¬ 

mon diseases to which shade and oniamental trees are subject, with suggestions 
as to pc»ss!l>le means for combating or controlling them. The diseases are grouped 
into 2 i^tegories. those due to iinfa^onible surrmmdings, such as starvation, lack 
of aeration, gas poisoning, drying and freezing, smoke, dust, etc., and those due 
to iHirasitic fungi. As most of the fungi gain entrance through wounds, atten¬ 
tion should be iioid to these and cut or injured surfaces protected as much as 
jiossible. 

Bose mildew, E. Pbillxedx (But \at Agr. France. 68 (1908), Xo. 2, 
p. The author calls attention to the rose mildew (Bphcprothcva pannoita). 
which is said to l>e iiarticiilarly troublesome to the Bengal and hybrid roses. 
For combating this disease it is recommended that the shoots showing the 
Iterlthecia of the fungus should be cut off during winter and burned and the 
remaining i)ortions of the plant sprayed with lysol or concentrated solutions of 
iron sulphate or copper sulphate.' 

Bongicides, insecticides, and spraying directions, G. B. Stone and H. T. 
Febnald (MaamchusetU Hta. But 123. pp. 3-52).—Formulas are given for the 
preparation of fungicides and insecticides, with directions for their use in the 
prevention and control of fungus and insect pests. The authors give specific 
directions for the treatment of greenhouse, field, and garden plants for the control 
of their principal enemies. A brief note is given in conclusion on the treatment 
of weeds on lawns, tennis courts, walks, etc. 
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The game resources of Alaska, W. II. i >Sf,ooD < r. N. Dcpi, Agi\ Ymrhnok 
/.W, Pit. pl\. i, ittttpy 3). — Alimk:r*< $£anie animal's are w>me of 

the liirirest ami tiiiesr in the world, as the a:iant iU4»ose and the Iniae liro\^Ti hears. 
Its tjame resounvs e^Jiiipare fatorably with the western jKirt of the T’liited 
Start's in early days and at the iiresent time is one of the most important ^.anie 
rearions in the n orld. So far no sjiecies Inive been exterminated, but the traffic 
in wild isinie already is a matter <»f seritms moment and difficult to r^ulate- 
The several hinds of game resident in Alaska are eonsiderotl, and a description 
of their luimln'r, habits, and re<*ent history, and of the nature of the rsaintry is 
given. Thrt»e mui»s are sri\en showing the distribution of moose, deer, caribou, 
mountahi goats, and mountain sheep in Alaska. 

Destruction of wolves aud coyotes, V. BirnFT iV. >V. Drpi. Affr.^ Bur, Biol, 
finny 1 / Virr, ii3, pp, 11, pg, 1 1 .—^iccordlng to suiier\isors’ rei»orts of the Forest 
f^ervice, here sumiuarized, there were killed in or near National forests in 1907 
1,723 wolves and 2;>,2(»S coyotes. Notes are given as t«> the dates of breeding 
and nninber <»f pui>s i»er litter in tVyoniing. New Mexico, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Arkansjis. It is reiKurtnl that elk have been found to protect 
stock in imstnres fnmi dogs and wolves, and it is suggested that this may be¬ 
come an imi)ort4iiit use for elk. Directions for destroying wolves are reinih- 
lished, with slight change, from Circular 53 of the Biological Survey previously 
noted (R S. B., 19, p. 31 >. 

The rabbit as a farm and orchard pest, D. B. T>antz (U. h*. Dept, Agr, Year¬ 
book IPtn, pp, 330^-3 i 2, pU, 2, fig, 1), —^A general account is given of the dis^ 
tribution of rabliits In the I^'nited States, their protective iK>wers, breeding and 
feeding linldts. The damage they indict on field crops, gardens, trees, nurseries, 
and forest plantings is considered. Means of repression, including natural 
enemies, hunting, drives, trapping, and poisoning, and the protection of crops 
and trws by rabbit-pn>of fen<*es and other means are discussed. 

Babbits and the western ;dora, B. W. Pkacock (.Ipr. Oas, N, 8, Walen, 19 
i190H), Xo, f, pp. fign, 2), —The flora of the western grazing regions of 

New South Wales has l>een greatly influenced by the ravages of rabbits. Not 
only are gra'-ses and small shrubs attacked but even trees up to a diameter of 
7 ill. are said to have lieen felled and leaves, branches, and trunks devoured by 
hungry rabbits. 

Destruction of the cotton boll weevil by birds in winter, A. H. Howell 
(V. 8. Dipt, Agr., Bur. Biol. Surrey Cire, dj, pp. 3. map 1). — X continuation of 
the investigation conducted by the Biological Survey (R S. B., ID, p. 551 >, on 
the f(Mkl habits of birds in relation to their destruction of the boll weevil. 
Collections were made of birds found in and about cotton fields in central and 
northwestern Louisiana during January and February, lODS. Six hundred 
siiecimeii", representing 30 siiecies, were setmred, of which 20 species and 81 
individuals, <»r 13.3 per cent, were found to have eaiten boll weevils. It was 
foimd that more birds were feeding ui>on the weevils and that many more 
weevils were being destroyed by them than in any of the more western locali¬ 
ties where birds have been collected at a corresponding season. A record is 
given <»f the birds examined which had eaten boll weevils with brief notes on 
the status of the more important winter birds. The rffiatively greater im- 
))ortance of weevil destruction in winter is mentioned and emphasis is placed 
upon the need for rigid protection of each and every species of bird known to 
teed upon the |)est- 

Food habits of wood pigeons, W. R Wiitton (Jour, Bd. Agr. [London], H 
(1908), Xo, 11, p, 688). —Observations were made on the food habits of wood 
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liij'coiifc. during winter and siirins?. Tlie'-e birds were feund to fml largely upon 
oak galls, tbe seeds of turnips and rai»e, wild berries, and the succulent roots 
f»f PotintUia ex]Kised in plowing fields infested with this wwd. 

Boes it pay the farmer to protect hirdsP H. W. HrKsnAW il, K, DepL 
Af/r. Yt arhtmk t&n, /#/>. /b\)-/7S, pU, }>•—The insectivorous and vegetarian birds 
and rheir food habits are discussed by the writer, and their importance as 
destroyers of Insects is emphasized. Directions for the protection of birds 
from man, and means of attracting them to the farm and of protecting crops 
from their attacks are given. 

Ari account of the Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture, 
H. W. Hexsiiaw (Yaf. Ofogr, 2dag,, 19 (1.908), Yo. 2, pp, 79^118, figs, 38). —A 
Iiopular acc*ouut is presented of the relation of birds and other animals to agri¬ 
culture, with particular reference to the work of the Biological Survey of this 
Department and its study of the a'gricultural relations of birds and mammals. 
The author also mentions the establishment of game preserves and the means 
of guarding against the imi)ortation of dangerous animals. 

Index-catalogue of medical and veterinary zoology, C. W. Stilus and A. 
llASbAL (C. 8. Df^pf. Ar/r., Bur, Anim, Indus. Bui. 39, pis. 30, pp. H93-lTti; 
21, pp, 1373-162)),—A coiitinnation of the index catalogue of medical and 
veterinary z<iology, i>art 20, cimtaining tbe names of authors from Nhab to 
Nystrom and i»art 21, names from Olienaus to Ozzard. 

Sixth report of the state entomologist and plant pathologist of Virginia, 
J. L. Phillips iRfpt, Va. Btate Ent. and Plant Path,, 6 i pp. 99, pis. 

3 ).—In this reiwrt a general act-ount is given of the work of the entomologist 
during BKMi-T with particular reference to nursery and orchard iiisiiectlon. 
Methfsls of treatment are suggested for nursery stock, together with brief 
staiteuients of the re«iuiremeuts of various Stsites regarding the shipment of 
imrseiy stot*k. A detailed reiwrt is made of the work of orchard inspection 
in the various counties of the State. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the Association of Eco¬ 
nomic Entomologists iJour, Eeon, Ent,, 1 (1908), No. /, pp, 1-76). —At the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Association of Economic Entomologists held 
in rhieago, December 27 and 2S 15W7, a number of imiiers were read, the more 
imiiortaut of which are noted in the following paragraphs. 

President U. A. Morgan in his annual address diseus.s«»a The Relation of the 
Economic Entomologist to Agriculture (pp. 11-15). Particular attention was 
gi\en to the recognition of the imiiortance of economic entt>mology in the work 
of the land-grant colleges, and in the recent State and Federal oi)eratioiis in 
controlling the insect iiests of the If^outhem States. 

The relation between Cultivation and Sust'eptibillty to Insect Attack was 
<^msidere<l by J. B. Smith <pp. 15, 16). It is Ptate<l that as a rule vigorous 
Nippy growth is more generally infested and injured by scale insects than 
slow hiinly growth and that trees in well cultivated orchards and highly fer¬ 
tilized are more susceptible to attack than trees in sod or under cultural neg¬ 
lect. It has also been observed that infestation of young trees is of more 
serious conseanence than that of older trees and that trees which haw been 
Ijersastently treated for years without success often clean themselves of scale 
after being abandoned and thereafter remain practically free. 

Observations on the Biology and Food Habits of the Cecidomyiid® were 
given by BL P. Felt (pp. lR-21), The author gave biological notes on a num¬ 
ber of gall insects on various wild siiecies of plants. 

W. Newell discussed the habits and economic importance of Iridomgrmcx 
humilis (pp. 21-R4>. This ant, commonly known as the New Orleans ant, has 
proved to be one of tbe most serious household pests wherever it has become 
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“''tJihlishcMl. li iilst» Jtttarks tbi* |imbu'«‘<jns ant wJib'h «ih»ii tlio boll 

\\w»\il. The Now Orlo^^lJ^ ai.l tW«ls upou moat. lard. boin»y, Mi;'ars, oako^ and 
Hourly all tbt‘ fooil iirotliietsA, and uiulti|»Hot4 ti» Miob an oxtonr ibat lO'Otit 
difficulty oxiierienced in preventiiig its injiirios. The inspect is described 
iu all its '•taues. 

AV. A- Ibinkor called attention to babiis and uietbtMls of study of ticks 
J i»i>. )- dlscubsiujj; suoli matters a.s Imst rolationsbiii. adantatious as factors 

in tbis.rolationsliip, $£oofrrai»]ii<nU distribution, and life bisti»ry of ticks and 
methods used in breedinj; ticks. He also ijave A Ite\iew of the Present 
Knowle<l??e ot the Itrde of Ticks in the Transmission of Disetise < 1 * 11 . <>5-70), in 
which the literature of this subject is hrlehy dinuissed in <-onnei*tiou with a 
i>ibliOin:ai»hy and tables are i>rt*seuted showing Ibe ziMilofJcieal iiusition of iiara- 
sites transmitted by ticks and alsi^ tlie classiffi-ation t>f ticks. 

W. I>. Hunter annoniicoil A Tentative Lsiw on tbe Incubation of the of 
the Cattle Tick (pp. 51-55i. It apiK^ars that the total effe<*tlve tenuierature 
required for hatching the ej?us of the cattle tick*=« varitMl from MO to 1510“ F. 
In about one-half of the tick-infested area egJ 2 :s deposited after the middle of 
September do not hatch until spring. 

The Helation of Temperature to the Hibernation of lu&ects is considerwl by 
E. I>. Sanderson (pp. 50-05). The thermal-constant for inst^rts is defined as 
“that accumulation of the mean daily temiterature above the critical iwint 
of the si)ecies which will cause it to emerge from hibeniation or to transform 
from any given stage.” The observations reiiorted by the author were made 
on tent ctiterpillar, brown-tail moth, and cikiling moth. 

Thirty-eighth annual report of the Entomological Society of Ontario (Ann, 
Rpt Enf, Sof*. Ontario, 38 iWOlf), pp. 136, pis. 4, figs. 47>-—*At the forty-fourth 
annual meeting of the society held iu (luelph, October ^ and Xovemlier 1,1907, 
a number of jiapers were read the more important of which are noted below. 

President J. Fletcher in his annual address (pp. 0-15) called atteutl*ra to some 
of the tangible results which luit e ln?en accomplished by economic entomology 
and discussed the liberality of tbe United States in providing funds for ento¬ 
mological research. 

A conference was held on fruit-tree insects (pp. 15-22) at which a uiunber of 
l>ests were considered including fruit-tree inirk beetle, codling moth, oyster- 
shell Imrk-lonse, terrapin scale, San Jos^ scale, and woolly aphis. 

Brief reiwrts were made on the insects of the year by C. II. Tonng 
ipp. 22-271; on The (djisy and Brown-Tail Moths in Massachusetts, by A. H. 
Kirkland ipp. 27-31); on nocturnal insects, by T. W. Fyles (pp. 31-34); and 
on the collection and rearing of dragon flies, by E. M. Walker <pi», 43-^). 

T. D. Jarvis presented A Preliminary List of the Scale Insects of Ontario 
(pp. 50-72), in which remedies are suggested for the more imiH)rtant si)ecie8 
of scale insects. The preparation of llme-snlphur wash was discussed by 
L. Caesar (i»p. 72-t52), The minimum strength of this wash is considered to 
be 20 ibs. lime ah,d 15 lbs. sulphur per 40 gals, of water. It is recommended 
that the mixture be boiled vigorously for 1 hour. It is an effective wash not 
only against scale insects and plant lice but is also of value in the control of 
peach-leaf curl, gooseberry mildew, plum rot, and pear scab. Among the other 
papers presented at this meeting the following may be mentioned: An Unusual 
Outbreak of Halisidota Caterpillars, by A. Gibson (pp. 82-85); Insect Galls of 
Ontario, *by T. D. Jarvis (pp. 85-04): Injurious Insects in Ontario in 1907, 
and An Outbreak of the Variegiited Cutworm, by G. J. S. Bethune (pp. 05- 
102); and Entomological Record for by J. Fletcher and A. Gibson 
(pp, 113, 114). 
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Some factors infLuencixig insect development, C. Hennings (BioL CentVL^ 
27 i>p. 3i4-S37n pL 1), —^The experiments reiiorte<l in this impcr were 

carried out chiefly on Tomicuf^ iinmtjmphu^. It was found that the deposition 
of the eggs could be delayed at least 2 days by lowering the temi»erature 
3 or 4® Cm or by increasing the moisture content of the area. The same modi¬ 
fication of these factors also lu-olonged the i)eriod of egg laying sometimes to the 
extent of 5 days. Similarly the larval and imi»al stages were considerably 
elongated by increasing the moisture content or reducing the temi)erature. 

Increase in the weight of pupse kept in an atmosphere with a high con¬ 
tent of carbon dioxid. Countess von Linden Katurlmt. Ver. Prat as, 

Rheinlande u, Westfalens, VJOIf, /, pf. A, pp. 1-11). —Pupse of a number of 
species of lepidoptera were kept in an atmosphere containing 5 per cent or more 
of carbon dioxid. By means of careful weighings and gas analyses, it was 
determined that the puiMe absorb carbon dioxid from the atmosphere and 
utilize it directly in the formation of carbohydrates, thus increasing their 
weight. 

Some critical observations on the European species of the genus Chermes, 
E. R. Bubdon {Jour. Econ. Bio7., 2 So, pp. pis. >).—^The 

author gives a detailed account of the various developmental forms observed in 
1(1 sitecles of this genus. In discussing material for the identification of species 
he takes np the characters furnished by the insects themsehes and also the 
characters famished by the galls produced by the insects. 

Intercortlcal scale formation and the development of Biaspis fallax, II. 
MOBSTA.TT {Centhl. BakU 2. AW-, 20 So. pp. A30-/JJ).— 

According to the author^s observations the s<nile of the female of Diayth fallat 
and certain other scale insects of this group is partly (*om}»osed of the extreme 
outer layer of cork tissue of the host plants ui>on which the sctiles ai*e found. 

The biology of plant lice, A. Mobdwieko (Biol. Ccnthh^ 27 (/.9P7>, pp. 
$29-550; 561-575; 7ji7-767; 769-816, ftps. 25). —^The author discusses the whole 
cycle of the biology of plant lice with imrticular reference to heterogony, 
especially as observed in i>lant lice and in the alternation of generations which 
characterizes a large number of siiecies of this group. 

The interr^tlons of ants and plant lice, A. Mobdwilko \Bioh (Va/b7., 27 
{1907), pp, 2l2-22i; 225-252, fifftt. 5).—An elaborate description is given of the 
mutual relations between various siJeeies of ants and the plant lice which they 
attend. Particular attention is given by the author to a discussion of the 
theories for explaining the origin of this relatUm and Its eiMuiomic significance. 

The polymorphism of ants, with an account of some singular abnor¬ 
malities due to p arasitism, W, M. Wheeler iBul. Amrr. Mita. Sat. IIM., 22 
(1907), pp. 1-9S, pU. 6 ).—^Detailed obsen’ations were made on Onisrma I'irhlh 
and a siiecies of Mermis as immsites in ant cifiouies and on the effects pro¬ 
duced upon the ants by these parasites. A hu^e iM>rtion of the paper is occupied 
with a general discussion of the origin of iiiirasitism of ants as related to the 
polymorphism observed in this group of insects. 

The tungas-gxowing ants of Korth America, W. M. Wheeler (Buh Ama\ 
Mtts. Nat. Hiat., 22 (1907), pp. 669-807, pU. 5). —Detailed descrii)tions are 
given of a number of si>ecies of Atta and other genera of this family of ants 
which are distingui^ed by their habit of cultivating fungi for food. The 
theoriee which have been proposed for explaining the origin of this habit are 
critically discussed by the author. 

Wild bees, wasps, and ants, B. Saunders (Loudon, 11907), pp. XII/+J4J^, 
pl*. h The puriMkse of this volume Is to pres**ut in a simple form an 

account of the wild siiecles of l>ees, wasps, ants, and other related hymenoptera 
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belonpriii^r to the jrroiip A<*iileatn of wUicli alMiut 4<H> siipcies are kuowu in Great 
Britain. The authf»r ili^sensse*® the habits and life history of a number of these 
iusectS) iKirticuIarly solitary bees, digger wasps, solitary wasps, social wasps^ 
bnmblelwes, and juits. 

The book of garden pests, II. H. Plarsox (loiitfoa, KiitK Pih Xlll-rili, pis. 
27, tigs. ol \,—^In the present \olniue the author attempts to «*over the subject 
of instct i»ests and fungus disesises aff<*cting pirden iilants in Great BritaiUt 
but not including the pests of forest trees, shrubs, and field cr«ips. Special chap¬ 
ters are devoted tt» insecticides, fungicides, and the pests of tuberous plants, 
fruit-trees, >egetables, etc. 

Practical remedies for insect pests, H. M. Lefboy (Agr. Jour, Iwliiit 2 
\1901). Xo, ,}, pp. —^There are a numi>er of imi»ortant insect i>eBts in 

India requiring the api»lication of the bwt mmlern Siinitary methods for their 
control. It is practically impossible, however, to api>ly Ihese methods at jwesent 
for the reason that most of the natives do not appreciate the necessity of them. 
Fortunately a number of simple metbfKls are known for certain pe*«ts and thest^ 
may be applied with g(MKl results if the cooperation (kf a considerable neighbor¬ 
hood is secured. The stem borer of cotton may be held in check by removing 
and burning withered plants. Similarly with another cotton iiest kiuiwn as the 
dusky bug, successful treatment is found in n^moviiig the aff«*te«l Iwdls. 

Insects injuiioiis to seeds, P. Baruaglx {Agr. Voion. [Italy], 1 (1007), Xo, 
2, pp. 1 [3-1 is, pis. 2). —^Brief Itiological notes are given on grain wetwils and 
other insects injurious to wheat, barley, com, Kafir com. flat i»ea, chick-pea, 
etc. Particular attention is gi\en to the life history of Viiryohorus palMus. 

The frit fly (Sehiccis. Hamm Unlemwh. u. Versuclisaust. Zurich Flughh^ 
JtOOS, Xo. 3, pp. 2, figs. 2). —In the region of Ztirich the frit fly is considered the 
most important inse<*t enemy of oats. Brief notes are given on the life history 
of the i>est. It may Ik? controlled by early sowing, deep seeding, the liberal use 
of fertilizers* fall idowing, and the selection of slender stemmed varieties of oats. 

The codling moth or apple worm, A. L. Quaintaxce iU. H. Dept. Agr. 
Yearhfiffic J907, pp. 435-4^0, pis. [).—Xn estimated shrinkage in the value of the 
apple crop of approximately $12,000,000 annually, and an additional sum of not 
less than $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 for exi^enses incurred in its mntrol, is charged 
to the presence of this insect in the apple or<*hards of the cemntry. The char¬ 
acter of the injury, and the life history and habits of the pest, with variations 
in the numl)er of generations are given. Its natural enemies, artificial methods 
of control, and benefits i»i»tained tUerefnmi are described. 

The woolly aphis of the pear tree, P. Passy (2?cr. Hart. [Pcrfel, SO (2.9d8>, 
Yo. -}» PP* S3, S3, fig. 1 brief descriptitm is given of the injury caused by 
woolly aphis to i»ear trees. The best results in destroying this pest have l>een 
obtained from the use of insecticides containing some alcohol, the alcohol being 
of advantage by intensifying the penetration of the insecticide into the body of 
the aphis. 

The sesde insects of citrus trees, O. W. Howard (Transvaal Agr. Jour., 6 
(1908), Xo. 22, pp. 263-377, pis. 3, figs, 2). —^Descriptive and biological notes are 
given on a number of scale insects affecting oranges and other citrus trees in the 
Transvaal. Particular mention Is made of Chrysomphalus aonidum, Lepido* 
saphes beckii, L. glovcrii, Icerya purchasi, orange aphis, and orange psylla. In 
suggesting remedies for these pests the author presents formulas for the prepa¬ 
ration of resin wash, castor-oil emulsion, soap wash, and kerosene emulsion. 

The San Josg scale, H. A. Surface {Zool. Buh Penn. Depf, Agr., 3 (266$), 
iVo, 9, pp. 367-3/16).—It is pi*oposed to establtsh a numl»er of demonstration 
orchards in the fruit-growing regions of Pennsylrania for the puriiose of apply¬ 
ing standard remedies for San Jose scale for the benefit of orchardists who may 
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tu lunderu nieliKuls lu this w<ii'k. A statement is given of tile 

Ulan nnder wliirh thK work 'ft ill Im* caiTit'd out, Notes are also given on nursery 
iii*^l>e(‘tiou aiul on cf»iiiUK*rrial .in I li<»memaile inswticitles. 

graying experiments for 1907, L. F. Hcxdlesoit (Idaho Bta, BtiL 61, pp, 
The aiitlior Ana's that soaleckle at the strength of 1:15 kills San Jose 
fc^-ale as w*‘ll as .my spiay, hut tliat it is n<it effective when used 1:20. Salt 
added to lime-sulphur sprays was found to he of no value, and large amounts of 
sulphur add^Ml do not api«‘ar to inerea^^e the effectiveness of the spray. A late 
fall and an early sprina application for the st*ale is recommended. Spraying at 
the time of flowering with Bordeaux mixture injures the fruit, causing a russet 
appearance at the time of pit*kiug. A dust spray gave as good results for 
codling moth as liquid spray, and the weaker sprays of arsenate of lead gave as 
good results as the stronger. The author considers salt essential to the effi¬ 
ciency of the Niagara, Rex, ami Piper spravs for petich leaf-curh 

Spraying in an off year, F. E. Denny (BuL Nr6r. State Hort, Soc., No. 16, 
pp. 'll.—As some doubt is often entertained regarding the profitableness of 
spraying, esiie<*hilly in the seasons when insect pests and fungus diseases are 
not particnl.irly in evidence, the economic aspect of spraying was carefully 
studied hy the author, especially during 1906-7. The combination of Paris 
green or lead arsenate and Bordeaux mixture was used in protecting apple 
trees against codling moth and apple scab. It was found that the average 
gain per tree due to spraying was $2.10, or nboitt i*er acre. 

Lime-sulpliur for use against San Jos6 scale, J. L. Phillips < Vn. Crop 
Prttt <Utm. Cirr, J, ii. m r., pp. 12, fipa. The formula recommended for lime- 
sulphur wash calls for 15 lbs*, each of lime and sulphur i>er 50 gal. of water, the 
mixture to be boiled for 40 minutes and then strained. Directions are given for 
the preiwration of cooking appliances and for the application of the wa^ 

Dipping of nursery stock in the lime-sulphur wash, P. J. Pahbott, H. B. 
Hodgkiss, and J. Sciiolne (Yc?p Yorl* State Sta. Bui SOZ, pp. 175-202, pis. 
2).—^Elxperinients were made to determine the value of lime-sulphur wash as a 
dip iu disinfecting nursery stock for such pests as the Flan Jose scale, woolly 
aphis, and other’destructive insects. Tests were made of the standard lime- 
sulphur wash at temperatures of 60®, 100®, 120®, and 212® F. The stock used 
consisted of Bartlett pears, Ben DavN and Mann apples, Ftatsuma plums, and 
Fitzgerald peaches. The time period of the immersion varied from instantane¬ 
ous up to 10 minutes. 

The results of these exiierimeuts indicate that dipping nursery trees in the 
standard Hme-sulphur wash for the puriK)se of destroying the San Jos^ scale 
is a doubtful practi<‘e. Nurserymen are advised to continue the use of fumiga¬ 
tion with hydrocyanic-acid gas. 

The curraht bud mite and the hazel bud mite, R. S. Macdougall (Jour. Bd. 
Apr. lLondoti\. 14 (1908), Xo. It, pp. 676-619). —Both Eriophpes HSis and B. 
aveUante Ihe in the buds of their host plants, causing them to swell greatly. 
These sfjecies have sometimes been confused, and the author therefore presents 
in parallel columns their distinguishing characteristics. Most species of this 
genus fee<l upon only one siiecies of plant or in a few instances upon more than 
one fq^necies of the same genus. 

Kosquito bHght of tea, C. M. Hutchinson (Planters^ Chron., S (1908), Xo. 
t, pp. 21, 22 ).—^During the year 1907 the mosquito blight was unusually severe 
in tee p]antati<ms. It had previously been shown that kerosene emulsion is an 
effective remedy against this insect, but that it is too expensive. Experiments 
were therefbre undertaken to devise an equally effective hnt cheaper remetlj^ 
This purpose was achieved in a simple soap mixture containing 1 lb. of soap 
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lM*r liO fial. of «ator. This mKtiiie uiaj Im* uiiitliwl at the ratt* «>f tm Kill, jier 
a<Te at a cost of loss than one-half that of the apitlicatioii of the kerosene 
emulMOii. 

Thrips on cocoa, II. A. Buior iBiiL Drpt If/r. Jumnkiu 0 i, 

lift, iS-// 1 .—A brief account is of the nature of the injury by thrips to the 

leases anti i»ods of cacao. Directions are ^\en for the preparation and applica¬ 
tion of rosin wash, keiosene emulsion, and r<»siii and whale-oil H>ap couiitonnds. 

On the stractuTal tharacters of three ^ecies of Goccidse aJtecting^ cocoa, 
rubber, and other plants in Western Africa, R. Xewstfad i Jour, JCron. Biol,, 
2 il90iS), Xo, }, pp, figs, 3 \,—^The siiecles discussed by the author 

include Stictococcus ^jostcJti^ Puh inaria Jacksonii, and PnlcsococruH thcol>rtmer, 
the last two being described as new siiecies. 

Notable d^redations by forest insects, A. D. Hopkins (U, K. Dtpt, Agr, 
Itearboftk 1901, pp, 1 i9-164 1.—A history is gi\eu of the depredations in Europe 
and America l>y the defoliating and bark-boring insects. 

For Euroiie, the “nonne’’ moth iLiparia monaeha), pine sjanner (Dnidtolir 
pini), giiisy moth (Porlhctria dhpar)^ false caterpillars, and the eight- 
tooth pine*bark beetle iTotnifu<t 1tfpogmphui>) are mentioned and attention is 
called to the danger of their introduction into this coiinry. An account follows 
of the depredations in America l»y the larch worm, pine lnitterii> (XrophURUi 
mraapta). gipfqr moth, spruce-destroying beetle {Bendrovtonus piecaperda), 
Englemann spruce beetle. Black Hills beetle (D, pondtrom"), western pine 
iieetle (D. Jjrcricornis), destructive pine beetle (B, frontali’i), hickory bark- 
borer (tlcolytuit quadri^pinosui), and locust borer {CyUene rohinine). 

It is stated that nearly all great invasions by forest insects in Europe and 
this country have been more or less of a periodical nature, which is ex- 
Iilained as due to various natural causes that operate only after the greatest 
damage has been done. Most of the bark beetles can be kept under complete 
control with little or no expense by proper adjustments in forest management 
and lumbering operations. 

Experiments in using various species of trees as trap trees for bark beetles, 
W. Redlaczek (CentbL Oesam, Forstw,^ Si U908), No, pp, 4J-7d).—The 
trees used in these experiments included silver fir, larch, Norway spruce, and 
Austrian pine. Reasonably satisfactory results in attracting bark beetles were 
obtained by ringing these trees in various ways or felling them. I^ater the 
trunks may be treated in such a way as to destroy the beetles. 

Insects injuzicms to loco weeds, F. H. Chittenden (V, S, Dept, Agr,^ Bur, 
Tint. BuL 6'i, pt, 5, pp, SS-i2, figs, 7),—An account is ^ven of the insects in¬ 
strumental in reducing the abundance of stock-i>oisoaing loco weeds in the semi- 
arid regions of the West. The false-indigo gall-moth {WaUhia amorpheUa)t 
which as a caterpillar feeds at the roots and crowns of locos, is apparently 
the princii>al Insect destroyer. Other insects mentioned as attacking loco 
weeds, particularly Astragalus mottissimus and AragoHus iamhcrtf, are the 
loco root-maggot {Pegomya Inpfitl), fidkle midge iSciara inconstans), four- 
lined loco weevil (Cleonus quadrilineatus)^ yellow loco fly (Tritoarfl tiiciirra), 
siKrtted root fly (Euxesta notata)^ bur-clover aphis (Aphis meditsaginish aiid 
meal snout-moth (Pyralis farinalis), as well as plant bugs, leaf hoppers, and 
miscellaneous insects. Some of these insects are considered as hi^bly bene¬ 
ficial, since they have completely rid large areas of loco weeds. 

The value of insect parasitism to the Amezicaa fanner, F. M. WESiEmsi 
(17. 8. Bept, Agr, Yearbook iWt, pp. «S7-«56, figs, fl-J).—An account is ^ven of 
the great value of parasites in reducing the amount of injury due to several 
destructive insects, notably the spring grain-aphis (Towopiera graminum) by 
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Ljfsiphh buH tnlici, the IIew>ian fly hy Po/jmiotus hiemali\, the army worm 
klltUhpltiln mipumU) bj ^y^nthpmi^l quadripustulnfa, and j^rasshoypers by 
parasitic flies as Mtdanuphis differ* ntiam by Parcophaga georgma. The per- 
lietnal benefits derived from i>arasites and their artificial introduction and diffu¬ 
sion are related. 

Pruit fly parasites, O. C. Baker iJour. Dept Agr. We^t Aunt,, 16 (fPfiS), 
Xo. U pp* -T, ph t). —It is ^tated that after three unsuccessful attempts to 
establish in Western Australia a parasite of the fruit fly, success has at last 
been achieved, oue generation of parasites having already been bred there. 
The attempt will be made to breed other parasites to assist in controlling fruit 
flies. 

Anatomy, biology, and pathogenicity of Ixodes rednvius. V. B. Voeontzov 
iAnatnmiyn^ Btologiyn, i Patogennost Kleshtfihci rida Ixodes rcdurins, 8t 
Petenthurg: Govt, 1907, pp, it pIs, 3\, —^The author discusses in detail the 
anatomy and biology of Ixodes reduvius with particular reference to its ascency 
in carrying hemoglobinuria of cattle. This disease has definitely been shown 
to depend upon the ticks for its transmission. The eggs of /. reduvius may 
retain their vitality under water in swampy areas from fall until spring. 

The tsetse fly in India, H. M. Lefboy i.lflrr. Jour, India, i {1907), Xo, 4t 
pp, 37}-J76*).—On account of the importance of the t«etse fly as a carrier of 
animal and human diseases an investigation was made to determine whether 
this fly occurs in India. According to the evidence thus far a<^nmulated it does 
not appear to be found in India, and in the author's opinion the likelihood of 
accidental importation is quite remote. 

Apicultore, K Chavez i Apieultura. Mexico: Oort, 1907, pp. 12). —^This pam¬ 
phlet contains an account of the conference of apiculture held at the agricul¬ 
tural and industrial fhir at San Luis Potosi. The chief subje<*ts discussed were 
the necessity of studying local bee plants and the influence of insects, particu¬ 
larly bees, on the fertilization of plants. 

Bee diseases in Massachusetts, B. X. Gates ( V. 8. Dept Agr,, Bur. Ent 
But 7J, pt 3, pp. 23-32, map f>.—^Both American and European foul brood 
have been found to exist in practicsilly every quarter of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut as well as in the other Xew England States. There seems to be 
undeniable proof that their introduction is not recent, and that there are fewer 
bees kept on the flimis than there were 50 years ago seems to be due in part 
to the effect of these diseases. A map is given showing the distribution of the 
two diseases in Massachusetts and the iiossible sources of infection from neigh¬ 
boring States. 


ipoomsumjsi iruTEiTioiir. 

Changes taking place in chickens in cold storage, Mary E. Pennington 
I r. S. Dept Agr. YtarPook 1907. pp. 197-206, pu. 7>. —\ summary and discus¬ 
sion of data obtained in a study of the appearance and characteristics of 
freshly killed fowls and poultry stored respectively ten months, two years, and 
three years. 

In the stored poultry changes in appearance and character were noticeable, 
being much greater In the samples stored for a long period than in those in 
storage for a shorter time. In the case of chickens in storage for three years, 
changes in the texture and color of both muscles and fht were striking. There 
was a very considerable drying out, particularly in the muscles of the upper 
breast and between the muscles the bands of fat were shrunken and of a deep 
brown-orange color. **Xo feature of the entire chicken was more striking by 
comparison with the fresh fowl than this change in the color of the fet. 
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‘•The most strikinar difference hetweeii this chicken storeil f(»r three yenrs 
j nd those store«l ft^r shorter periods or those which are fresh is this pronounced 
inflexibility and the general green tint of the skin. The whole aiipearance of 
the bird was unijleasant in the extreme. The odor was not that of putrefac¬ 
tion, but Tias of a sharp, penetrating, unpleasant character having a biting 
proi>^rty, which suggested the effect of acrolein on the eyes and nostrils. While 
this was plainly detecte<l in the unopened bird, the muscles and the viscera 
gave it far more distinctly, and a decided increase in its intensity was noticed 
while the study was progressing.” 

Other differences in the chickens examined are also pointed out and refrig¬ 
eration and refrigerator methods are discussed. 

•*The changes in the chickens which hate been described are not the most 
pronounced of their kind, other specimens exhibiting more marked degenera¬ 
tions and some showing bettor conditions. These were, rather, alterations rei)- 
resenting as nearly as possible the mean. 

“Such being the case, the dictum of the warehousemen that there is no change 
in cold-storage poultry and that it nniy be kept for an indefinite i»eriod can not 
be accepted in its entirety. Both microscopic study and the taste of the t^>ked 
fowl confirm the fact that macrosccHwcally visible degeneration does take plaice. 

“ Considering the enormous growth and the wide extent of the refrigeration 
of foodstuffs, as well as the absolute lack of authoritative snpervisitin of such 
frozen products before they are offered for sale, it seems most desirable that 
a careful study should be made to determine whether such alterations as have 
been noted affect the appearance and histological integrity of the flesh only, or 
whether, as has been asserted by some, the consumption of poultry after long 
l)eriods of cold storage is not responsible for some of the obscure intestinal dis¬ 
orders and the imperfect metabolism from which modern humanity, especially 
the dwellers in large cities, are so apt to suffer.” 

The grades of wheat in the Manitoba inspection division, crop of 1907 
(Canada Cent. Expt Farm Bui 60, pp, 7-22).—This bulletin consists of two 
articles. 

(1) The milling and baking qualities of the grades of tcheat in the Manitoba 

inspection division, crop of 1907, by C. E. Saunders (pp. Manlt(fl>a hard, 

3kIanitoba northern, and commercial grade wheats of the crop of 1907 were 
studied in comparison with the results of earlier work, milling tests and baking 
tests being made. The majority of the samifles showed the effects of water 
and frost. 

“The crop of 1904 [see a previoiw note IE. S. B., 17, p. 3791] was of an 
unusual character owing to the prevalence of rust. It was therefore to be 
exi)ected that the grades of the i>ast season would show stime i^oints of difleis 
once from those of 1904. The flours from the grades of 10<>4 showed a lower 
water absorption and a lower protein content than those of 1907 . . . but gave 
bread of larger volume, esiiecially in the lower grades. These observations 
Ijerhaps justify the conclusion that wheat which is hicking in plumpness on 
account of the action of rust will produce better flour than wheat, of about the 
same degree of plumpness, which has been injured by frost.” 

(2) J. chemical study of the grain and flour of the grades of wheat, 1907, by 
F, T, Skntt (pp. 12-211.—In general the ssimples were characterized by a decid¬ 
edly high protein content which it is pointed out might indicate superior rank 
for bread-making purposes, though according to the author it might in some 
degree be due to immaturity and so not necessarily be an indication of greater 
strength as applied to bresid making, though it might imply higher value from 
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SI nntrithe stjuidiM»iiit. •* Frosted wheat as we hsue frequently shown, is jsos- 
sessed of a higher percentage of protein than similar whesit that has come to 
a normsd rii)enes»s without frost; it is. in other words, immature wheat. It 
might be argued that this explauatitui would only apply in a consideration of 
the lower grades—those showins: the effects of frost—but it is not improbable 
owing to the backward reason last jesir that in some districts at least a con¬ 
siderable aimoiiiit t»f wheat was cut in a ‘greener’ condition than usual and 
that this failed to thoroughly rii»en in the stook.” 

The relationship of the weight of the kernel to wheat per bushel and the 
I>erceutage of straight grade flour was not as obvious, according to the author, 
as in earlier work, and the same was true of the relationship between protein, 
gliadin and dry gluten, ol>served in normally riiiened wheats. “The absence 
of this reliitionshiii probably results from the effect of frost, so observable in 
the lower grades. 

“N<> differentiation of the flours can be made from their protein content; 
throughout the series there is no marked departure from the average (12.24 
per eenti. 

“ The flours of the first three grades give somewhat higher results for gliadiii 
and gliadin ratio than do those of the lower grades. This may iioiiit to some 
relation between maturity and gliadin content, the more fully ripened ivheat 
C(»utaiuing the larger prf»iK)rtion of gliadin. . . . 

“ The jiereentages of w'ater-soluMe constituents in the flours incretise from the 
first tu the last of the series, the increase being chiefly in the nitrogen and ash¬ 
free extract or carbohydrates. This agrees in a mesisure with the sugar results 
as obtained from both aqueous and alcoholic solutions but does not fall into 
line with the djita for the volume of loaf produced. There is here no confirma¬ 
tion of Wood's theory [E. 8. E., 10, p. 457] that volume of loaf increases with 
the i»ercentage of sugar present; indeeil the e\idence is directly to the contrary. 
It is however, only right to add that in this series there may be a disturbing 
influence from the presence of immature or frosted grain. 

“ The exact nature of the water-soluble carbohydrates of the flours is unknown 
but is evidently worthy of study. As the volume of loaf is seen to decrejise 
with the increase of this component it seems more than probable that volume 
is influenced by the amount of soluble constituents, or at all events that such 
is the case in flours from immature or frosted wheats. 

“ The results of the present series lend some confirmation to Wood's theory 
That the shape of laif is influenced by the ratio to the protein (or total nitro¬ 
gen) of the sidnble ash constituents." 

The chemistry of strength of wheat flour, H, T. B. Wood {Jour. Agr. 8ci„ 
2 {1907i, yo, Jy Pit. 367-277, pU. 2 \.—^The exiieriments reported were made in 
omtinuation of earlier work tR S. E., 10, p. 457). 

The author studied esi)ecially the influence of variations in acidity and the 
amount of solulde salts in flours iqion baking quality and the general effect of 
acids and salt solutions him in the character of gluten. It was found that gluten 
immersed in distilled water would retain its coherence for some time^ probably 
until iKicterial changes ^iccurred, or if the water were frequently changed, until 
all acids and salts had been removed. In dilute acid solutions, however, gluten 
began to disintegrate and lose its coherence, while strong acid solutions pro¬ 
duced coherence. Common salt added to the solutions tended to maintain the 
coherence of the gluten, and this relation was studied with different proportions 
of several salts. 

The experiments reported, according to the author, “ show quite clearly that 
the physical x*roperties of gluten are entirely altered by changing its surround- 
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insrs/' lu sceneral, “the proiioiti*-*- nf ijl’Uen oh the ziamre and ciiiieeu- 

ti*ation of zicid and salts iii the solution with which it is in coiitiict. jmd The nm- 
iiei'tion between the ia*oi»erties of srhiten and the <‘f»ucenti*alioz* of acid and salts 
is a peculiar one which would not be made evident by comi«iTison of analytical 
fiitures with bakers’ rnark^. . . . 

“The properties of j?luteu which Tary with c(»uceutratiou of acid and salt 
are coherence, elasticity, and water content, and it is snt'ifested that these pi*ut)- 
erties have an iniiioitant bearincj on the shape of the loaf, and that a knowledste 
of the acidity and soluble salt content of a flour gives a clue to the factor of 
strength which decides whether the flour will make a go(Ml-shaiied loaf. 

“ Finally, it is sugirested that the method of investigation adopteil may be 
exi)ected to throw light on all problems deiiending on the manipulation of pro- 
teids, cheese making being esiiecially mentioned.” 

Beport on the maniifactiLre and sale of vermicelli, called song-tbfln and 
h6-tieu, SandrA iBuI. £con. Intht-ChUw. a. /fo*., lU « 2cOP7>, Ao. 6'7, pp. SOo-bOS, 
figa. iJ).—^These 2 sorts of vermicelli are made by natives in IiubHChina, the 
first from green beans {PlianioluB radiatm)^ white beans \DoUcltfM alhu^ti^ and 
rice, and the second from manioc. The processes followed ai'e briefly described. 

Hawaiian honeys (Hawaii Bta. BuL 11. pp. r-2/, pL il.—The Imlletiu is 
made up of two articles. 

(1) The Honree and characterintics of Hawaiian honegn. hg D. L. Van Dinr 
<pp. 7-12».—In connection with a study of apiculture in Hawaii the author 
has studied the source and characteristics of Hsiwaiian honeys. It is iminted 
out that Hawaiian honeys are of two distinct types: A floral honey “which 
compares very favombly with the official definition of honey and is derived 
mainly from the flowers of algeroha, and a honeydew izroduct very decidedly 
abnormal in its chemical composition.” Between these two tyi»es. and par¬ 
taking of some of the characteristics of each, are natural honeys that are the 
result of some of the bees in a hive visiting flowers where floral nectar is gath¬ 
ered and others visiting sugar cane where honeydew is collected, the character 
of the product being determined by the relative proi>ortion of the nectar and 
honeydew gathered and stored. “ So long as there is an abundance of flowers, 
the honey produced will be wholly of the first tyi>e, but as the supply of floral 
nectar decreases the bees visit the cane fields, where they collect honeydew, 
and when there is a dearth of flowers honeydew albne is collected. This condi¬ 
tion results in natural combinations of the two tyi>es, which show every grada¬ 
tion from the pure floral product to that derived wholly from honeydew.” 

As the author points out, algeroha honey does not depjirt from the require¬ 
ments of the official standard except in its high ash content (0,44 per cent). 

“Algeroha honey is nearly water white in color and solidifies soon after ex¬ 
traction. Its delicate flavor recommends the product for table use. 

“ Honeydew honey is noncrystalline and usually at a very dark color. The 
aroma is very similar to that of molasses and the histe insipid. The product 
is abnormally high in ash, the amount ranging from 1 to 2 izer cent, and it lias a 
decided right-handed izolarissation. 

“On account of its wide variation, Hawaiian honey can not be sold on 
sample. Polarization is necessary to determine whether or not the product 
is optically right or left handed. 

“ The algeroha and other natural honeys produced in Hawaii which polarize 
to the left essentially come within the standard definition of honey, since they 
meet all the requirements, with the exception of the ash content. The honeydew 
honey and other natural Hawaiian honeys which polarize to the right should be 
designated by a modiil^ing term, such as is included in the phrase ' honeydew 
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liontfy/ Such honey may further ]>e descril>ed as a natural product containing 
no added glucofse or other added suatars. It is a product gathered and stored 
l>y the honeybee and as such is unadulterated. 

“The present official definition of honey is based on examinations of types 
of well-known floral honeys and represents honey sold and used for table con¬ 
sumption. For this trade, color and aroma are all-important. On the other 
hand, more than 50 per cent of the honey produced in the United States is 
used in the baking and confectionery trade. For this trade, color and aroma 
are of less importance. The ralue of honey for baking purposes depends on its 
baking and boiling properties. Honey is used in bakestuffs and candies for the 
reason that it imparts a texture and degree of moisture that other sugars will 
not givew Buyers assert that Hawaiian honeydew honey has better baking and 
boiling prt)perties than the higher grade algeroba honey, and one local company 
received from one-half cent to 1 cent more per i)Ound for their honeydew honey 
than they did for the algeroba product of the 1906 crop.” 

(2) Chemical composition of Hatcaiian honeys^ hy 'Alice R, Thompson (pp. 
13-21).—^Analyses are rei>orted of 49 Hawaiian honeys of known origin which 
were collected by the station entomologist, and were of two types, namely, floral 
honeys and honeydew products, and natural mixtures of the two types. The 
methods followed are described. 

Conceming coffee^ K. Gosteb {BuL Dipt. Ayr. hides yierland.^ 1907, Xo. 
1}, pp. 62; Licbiff^s Ann. Chem., S58 {1908), Xo. 3, pp. 327-3iH; 339 {1908), 
Xo. 1-2, pp. 217-2ii). —Extended chemical studies of coffee led the author to 
conclude that its chief constituent is the caffein potassium salt of chlorogenic 
acid, a dibasic acid with a melting point of 206** to 207*’. By mesins of its salts 
and cleavage products the character of this acid was studied and a structural 
formula is proposed. A pectin body was found in coffee beans which gave 
mucic acid on oxidation with nitric acid and gsilactose and i)entose when hydro¬ 
lyzed. A new acid was isolated from coffee in crystalline form, having the 
formula Cs«H540xs and a melting point of 253®. for which the name “coffalic 
acid ” is proposed. On cleavage with acid and alkali it gave isovaleric acid. 

An oxidase was identified in Liberian coffee beans which produced color with 
the potassium caffein salt of chlorogenic acid. The caffetanic acid of eiirlier 
investigators is not a distinct chemical compound, according to the author, but 
a mixture of chlorogenic acfd, coffalic acid, and other substances. 

On the preparatioxi and sale of vinegar, in relation to the administration 
of the sale of food and drags acts, J. M.-Hami£X {Local Govt. Bd. [Gt. Brit.}, 
Med. Dept, Rpts. Insp. Foods, 1908, Xo. J, pp. 28). —On the basis of personal 
observation and data collected from a variety of sources, the author discusses 
the manufacture of malt and other brewed vinegars, distilled vinegar, wine^ 
spirit, and other vinegars, artificial vinegars,’ and concentrated and fortified 
vinegars, the possible vinegar impurities, and related questions with special 
reference to the food and drugs acts of Great Britain. 

An appendix by A. Harden contains a summary of the results of the examina¬ 
tion of vinegar by public analysts and a compilation of legislation regarding 
vinegar in the United States, Italy, and certain of the Briti^ dominions. 

Emit juice statistics, 1907, A. B5meb {Ztschr. TJntersuch. Ralir. u. Qcnuss-- 
mil., IS {1908), "So. 3, pp. 129, 130). —A summary of data reported in the fol¬ 
lowing studies. 

Concerning fruit juices for the year 1907, A. Behre, F. Gbosse, and K. 
Thimme {Ztschr. mtersuch. Rahr. u. Gennssmtl., IS (1908), Xo. 3, pp. 131- 
139).—The authors expressed and examined a number of samples of different 
sorts of fruit juices. 
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Concerning tlie composition of fruits and berries and the value of chemical 
analyses in judging marmalade, together with fruit statistics for the year 
1907, E. Baier and P. Hasse rnPrsvrh, Sahr. n. Gnuis'^imtL, IS 

yo. J, pp, liO-liJ ),—^The aIlalJ'^es t»f fniit and fruit jnices reported 
were made with a view to secnrina; data for tbe u^ of food oliemi'^t^. 

Concerning fruit juices and marmalades for the year 1907, K. Fischer 
and K. Alpirs iZtsnhi\ Unttrsm-h. \(ihi\ /#. (hnitssmtl, /V Yo. 3. pp. 

1) i-1}?).—X number of analyse*? of fruit juices and marmalades are reporte*!, 
which were undertaken to secure data for juditinsj; of the quality of fruit 
products. 

Fruit juice statistics for the year 1907, F. Schwarz and O. Wi^er \ Zt^ehr. 
Lntcrsiwh. Xahr. m. Oenus^tmtL, 13 Yo. J, pp. lYi. 7}•''».—^Analyses are 

reiK>rted of 14 samples of raspberrj' juice. 

Concentrated fruit juice, A. ItoHRio iZtsvhr, Z'ntfrsuclu \nJn, «. Gcnu^^mtLn 
Jo (/PdtS), yo. 3. pp. 1)3-132). —^Analyses are reported of fruit juices made by 
a siiecial process in which the aromatic iiriiiciple*? are extractetl with chlonv 
fonii, the remaining juice concentrated, and the aromatic principles again added 
after freeing from chloroform. 

Hungarian fruit Juices, J. Haemi {ZUchr. rnttrsurh. Xahr. u. GpnmsmtL, 
15 {1903)^ yo. 3, pp. 153-160). —^A large number of analyses are reported and 
discussed. 

The detail of the enforcement of the Food and 3>rags Act, W. !>. Bigelow 
( r. iSf. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1901, pp. 321-328). —^This paper discusses the admin¬ 
istration and application of the Federal Food and Dnigs Act of June 30, 1900. 
The enforcement of the law naturally jiroceeils along two lines, namely, the 
inspection of imported foods and drugs, and the Inspection of domestic products. 
Such questions as invoices and certification, pnx^edure, proseentlon, and seizure 
and confiscation of illegal goods are considered. 

“ While it is plainly the purpose of the majority <»f the manufacturers and 
dealers to comply with the law, and the character of the foods and drugs on the 
American market has been greatly improved since its enactment, the prosecu¬ 
tion of those who seek to evade it will doubtless cause still further improve¬ 
ment.” 

The nutritiou of man, R. H. Chittenden 1 Xcic York, 1907, pp. Xn+S2f, 
figa. 29). —In this volume “the attempt has been made to give a systematic 
account of our knowledge regarding some of the more important processes of 
nutrition, with special reference to the needs of the body for food.” In his dis¬ 
cussions the author has incorporated the results of observations and experi¬ 
ments carried on during recent years by himself and his associates, and sum¬ 
marized and discussed this and other data, witli s^iecial reference to modem 
physiological views. The subjects treated fticlude foods and their digestion, 
absorption, assimilation and the processes <^f metabolism, the* balance of nutri¬ 
tion,* the source of energy of muscular work, with some theories of proteid 
metabolism, dietary habits and true food requirements, further experiments 
and observations liearing on true food requirements, the effect of low proteid 
diet on high proteid animals, and practical applications of the theories and 
deductions presented. 

The author upholds the position advanced in earlier writings (E.‘S. R., 16, 
p. 6S5) that the protein intake may be materially less than the usual dietary 
standards require, and in his discussion of this question he quotes the results 
of a number of experiments with dogs on what he considers a low proteid diet 
in which the subjects maintained nitri^en equilibrium and body weight, or in 
some cases made slight gains. For Instance, one of the dogs lived for ten 
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months with perfect comfort and in good condition on an average daily intake 
of 0.26 gm. of nitrogen per kilogram of body weight, and with an average fuel 
value of 70.3 calories per kilogram,” while another animal as shown by a twelve 
months' test required 0.31 to 0J13 gm. nitrogen per kilogram of body weight.* 
For a third dog under observation for nine months “ proteid consumption equal¬ 
ing 0.30 gm. of nitrogen per kilogi*am with a total fuel value in the day’s food 
of 66 to 70 calories per kilogram, was clearly quite sufficient to maintain nitrogen 
equilibrium and body weight.” Data for 3 other dogs are also quoted. In gen¬ 
eral, the diet contained only small amounts of animal food. According to the 
author's observations, the digestion of fat under these circumstances was normal. 

In general, the author concludes that ** the nutrition of man, if it is to be car¬ 
ried out by the individual in a manner adapted to obtaining the best results, 
involves an intelligent appreciation of the needs of the body under different con¬ 
ditions of life, and a willingness to acc^d and put in practice the principles that 
scientific research has brought to light, even though such principles stand 
opposed to old-time traditions and customs. The master words which promise 
help in the carrying out of an intelligent plan of living are moderation and 
simplicity; moderation in the amount of food consumed daily, simplicity in the 
character of the dietary, in harmony with the old saying that man eats to live 
and not lives to eat. In so doing there is promise of health, strength, and 
longevity, with increased efficiency, as the reward of obedience to Nature’s 
laws.” 

Food and diet in the TTnited States, C. P. IjANgwortht {V, jRf. BepU Agr, 
Yearbook 1907^ pp, —^Popular ideas regarding diet, the object of diet- 

aiy studies, methods of interpreting results of such investigations and similar 
questions are discussed with special reference to tbe dietary work which has 
been carried on in the Tnited States. A brief summary is given of the results 
of American and other dietary studies, and it is pointed out that in the inter¬ 
pretation of results of such studies age, sex, muscular work, and similar factors 
must be taken into account. The dietary standards suggested for man in full 
vigor at moderate muscular work follow: 


Dietary standard for man in fnJI r/por at moderate mn,^eular work. 



Pnitein. 

Energy. 

Food 83 purchased. 

Greana. 

115 

Coioriea. 

St fion 

Food eaten. 

105 

ViOUU 

3,500 
Q onn 

Food digested... 

95 





Estimations of the amount of ifiineral matter required i>er man per day are 
also given, the values quoted being deduced from a summary of available data. 


Estimated amount of mineral matter required per man per dap. 





Grams. 

Phowhoxic add tP-oOa). 

3-4 

Calcium oxid_ 

0.7 -1.0 
't -0 a 

Sidi&aricaeid (SOi). 1 

2-3.5 

ShignesiDm odd. 

Potassiimi <aid. 

2-3 

Iron. 

• o — U. U 
ivut_n mo 

Sodium ozid. 

4-6 

ChlnrfTi. 

■ UUv-V.UJu£ 
ft ^ 

1 



1 D -O 


The differences between so-called dietary standards and physiological require¬ 
ments are discussed as wen as the adequacy of the American diet, kind of food 
eaten in American homes, and similar questions. 
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“An extendeil survey of the literature of food suiiply and the food habits 
of many races makes it plain that in no ciaintry is there a greater \ariety of 
readily accessible foods of good quality than in the United States and in none 
is there a more general use of a wide range of articles. Thanks to <*nr varied 
climate, our ready means of transportation, and our facilities for marketing 
and handling food r»rodncts, the counributions of any given hn-ality are residily 
accessible in other regions. Skill in selecting from this great \ariety of fiMid 
piNMlucts and in the preparation of fiMwls after they are imrchasetl is essential 
if out of our abundance a diet is to be secured which is best suited to the 
needs of the American i3eople. The dietary studies herein summarized and other 
similar reliable data seem to show that the i>eople of the United States as a 
whole are adequately nourished as comiiared with other races. The acknowl¬ 
edged energy and achievement of the American people, together with their gen¬ 
eral good health and i)hysical well being, certainly indicate that we have in 
the main used our food resources advantageously.” 

AJnMAL PEODVOnOir. 

Chemical studies on growth. ][, The inverting enzyms of the alimentary 
tract, especially in the embryo, Ij. B. l^leitnnL and P. H. Mitchell (Aaicr. 
Jour. 20 {1008) f Xo, 1, pp. 81-90 ).—^The conclusions drawn from the 

authors’ investigations with pigs, dogs, and chickens follow: 

“ The early appearance of inverting enzyms in the intestine of the embryo 
corresponds with the relatively early si)ecializatioii and histological develo|> 
ment of the iJortion of the alimentary tract here investigated. The albnentary 
proteolytic enzjTus, like the siieclal glands which elaborate them, come into 
evidence at a comparatively late period. Maltase is the most universally dis¬ 
tributed of all Inverting enzyms. In the embryo pig maltase and lactase are 
found in the intestine, while sucrase is missing. After birth all three enzyms 
are present. In the fnll-growu pig lactase is not regularly found hi all por¬ 
tions of the small intestine. In the newly bom puppy all the enzyms are found. 

** In birds other conditions prevail. I^aetase is not found at any period; su¬ 
crase, oil the other hand, is uniformly present in the newly hatched chick and 
the adult hen. One might be inclined toward a teleological explanation for the 
absence of lactase from the intestine of nonmammalian animals, and similarly 
for the absence of sucrase firom the embryos of the pig, sheep, and cattle. Such 
considerations apply with less force, however, to the subsequent formation of 
sucrase, or its embryonic occurrence in birds. For the present, the statistics 
of the occurrence of the alimeitary inverting enzyms must await a more ade¬ 
quate interpretation with respect to their functional significance. At any rate, 
it is safe to conclude that the alimentary tract of the young mammal i^i as a 
rule, even more adequately equipped to digest and utilize the sugar of the 
milk than are the adults of the same species.*’ 

Chemical studies on growth. H, The enzyms involved in ptizin metab* 
olism in the embryo, Ii. B. Mendei* and P. H. Mitchell ( Amer . Jour. Phyaio/., 
20 {1008), Xo. 1, pp. 57-ifd).—The authors summarize the results of th^ 
investigations as follows: 

The nucleic acid of the liver of the embryo pig probably contains cmly two 
purin complexes—adenin and guanin. 

“ The liver is callable of undergoing antolytic changes at an early age. Knde- 
ases are present which liberate purin bases from the nwdelc acid complexes. 
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“ The liver of the embryo pig contains adenase, even in its early stage of de¬ 
velopment, but no guanase. In this respect it shows the specific character of 
the liver of the adult animal. 

‘•An extract of embryo viscera, other than the liver, readily gives indication 
of the presence of guanase at an early age. 

“ The unlike distribution of these two enzym reactions under comparable con¬ 
ditions of experiment give further evidence in favor of the existence of two 
distinct and specific deamidizing enzyms. 

“ It has not been possible to demonstrate the formation of uric acid from 
preformed or added purin bases (adenin or hypoxanthin) by extracts of em¬ 
bryonic tissues. The preliminary oxidative transformation of hypoxanthin 
to xanthin is likewise doubtful. Xantho-oxidase is not present in the em¬ 
bryo visceral organs of the pig; it is found, however, in the livers of the full- 
grown and suckling animals of the same species. The latter readily form uric 
acid from purins under suitable conditions. 

The uricolytic enzym has not been found in extracts of embryo pig tissues 
under conditions in which it is readily identified in the adult organs. The 
enzym appears either Portly before or after birth. These observations speak 
in favor of the specific uHcolytic power of tissue extracts, and indicate that 
the destruction of uric acid in such solutions is not solely due to the alkalin re¬ 
action, etc., of the digesting medium. 

“ The tardy appearance of the oxidative and katabolic enzyms concerned in 
the transformation of the purins is suggestive as a characteristic of growing, 
synthetic organisms.'^ 

Chemical studies on growth. Ill, The occurrence of glycogen in the 
embryo pig, tu B. ]&Ibndel and O. B. Lea\ekworth (Amcr. Jour. PhifHioL, 20 
2^0. Jf, pp. -Quotations from the authors' summary of their 

pap^ follow: 

The . . • experim^ts [reported] can not be interpreted as giving evid^ce 
that a large glycogen content is a characteristic of embryonic structures or 
dev^oping tissues; for the tissues, examined by adequate methods, show no 
unusual richness in this carbohydrate. The distribution is not markedly differ¬ 
ent from what pertains in the adnlt animal, except that the ll\er does not 
assume its glycogen-storing function early, at least in the pig. This conclusion 
seems as reasonable, in the absence of direct contradictory evidence, as to 
attribute the uniformly noted poverty in hepatic glycogen entirely to the defi¬ 
cient nutrition of the maternal animal.. . . The metabolism of glycogen in the 
embryo is doubtless comparable with its rOle in the nutrition of the adult; and 
it seems unnecessary to postulate any special formative proiierty to account 
for its presence. Glycogen may thus be regarded simply as a store of nutrient 
energy rather than as a peculiar mark of histogenesis.'* 

Chemical studies on growth. IV, The transformation of glycogen by 
the enzyms of embryonic tissues, L. B. Mendsl andf T. Baiki {Amer. Jour. 
PhysioLt 21 (J5d8), Jfo. i, pp. df-d8}.—-Liver muscle and blood from pig em¬ 
bryos and liver from adult pigs were studied. The developing muscle tissue, 
which contains glycc^en during embiyonic life^ gave evidence during the early 
stages of this i>eriod of a relatively greater glycogmi-digesting power than that 
of liver tissue^ which is free from glycogen. 

^The principal feature to be emphasized in the present experiments is the 
variable equipment of amylolytic ^3zyms in the embryonic tissues and Its cor- 
r^tion with developmental changes. The embryo liver, which is early free 
from glycogen, only gradually acquires its characteristic digestive capacity, the 
amylolytic efScien<y increasing with growth.” 
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Chemical studies on grow&. V, The autolysis of embryonic tissues, L. B. 
Mendel and C. S. Lfa\enworth uU/irr. •Jour. Physiol.. 11 <//WiSK \u. 1. py. 
69-70) •—^Using tissues from pig<? and pig embryos, a number of studies were 
made. “ The equipment for autolytic tib'-ne disintegration is present esirly in 
the embryo, even if it is held in check by the n(»rmal enriroument and reaction 
of the animal cells. . . . With the contention of certain investigators that these 
enzyms play no part in metabolism during life we are nut at present conc'emed.'” 

Chemical studies on growth. VI, Changes in the purin, pentose, and 
cholesterol content of the developing egg, L. B. Mendel and C. S. Leaven- 
WOBTH (Amer. Jour. Phynioh, 21 {190S). So, U PP. —Both hens* and 

ducks’ eggs were used in the inrestigation undertaken to study the question of 
purin synthesis in developing eggs. It was funnd that piirin increased during 
incubation, but not materially after hatching, in tests in which chicks were fed 
for 2 weeks on a practically purin-free diet of bresul crumbs. 

Determinations of the guanin, adenin, and hyi>oxanthin gave “further evi¬ 
dence of the progressive synthesis of purins taking place during the growth of 
the embryo, and they show that, as in the adult and emhrj-o organs already 
examined, gnanin and adenin are the predominating bases inv«»lved.” 

The proportion of pentoses was also found to increase during the incubation 
period, while the total ether extract and cholesterol diminished. The studies 
of fat constituents gave ‘‘no evident'e of a synthesis of cholesterol in the 
processes incidental to the devdopment of the chick. On the contrary, the 
cholesterol api»ears to disapi>ear in 'part in comimny with the rest of the 
lipoid yoke substances which act here as sources of energy in growth.” 

Earlier work has been noted (E. S. K., 18, p. 600). 

Chemical studies on growth. VH, The catalase of animal embryonic 
tissues, D. B. Mendel and C. S. Leavenworth iXmcr. Jour. Phynioh^ 21 (1908), 
Xa, U PP- As in earlier studies of growth, material was obtained from 

embryonic and adult pigs. The experimental data show the early presence of 
the catalytic power in embryonic tissues, though considerable variations in the 
catalytic power of different organs were noted. 

C h Ami ftal studies on growth. vjlLl, The occurrence of lipase in embryonic 
tissues, L. B. Mendel and C. Leavenwobth (Inter. Jour. Physiol., 
21 (1908), ^ 0 . 1, pp. 95-98) •—'The results obtained in the studies of material 
from embryonic and adult pigs “gives evidence of the early presence of lipase 
in the liver and intestine of the embryo; but the activity of the extracts of 
these tissues is decidedly less pronounced than that of the comparable material 
from the full-grown animal.” 

(Chemical studies on growth. IZ, Kotes on the composition of embryonic 
muscular and nervous tissues, L. B. Mendel and C. S. Leavenworth (Amer. 
Jour. Physiol., 21 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. According to the authors, the 

analytical data presented give further evidence of the comparatively high water 
content of embryonic tissues. 

“ Oeatin is present in the embryonic muscle, the content being considerably 
lower tban in full-grown animals. 

“Among the purin bases obtainable from embryonic mnscnlar structures, 
adenin and guanin preponderate as in other organs. H^xanthin Is found 
free in the tissue, as in adult life. 

“Lactic acid can be separated from embryonic muscular tissue^ but in ex¬ 
ceedingly small amount. 

“ The distribution of lipoids in the embryonic brain reseoahles that in ‘ gray ’ 
matter. Cholesterol is present at the earliest periods, while cerebrlns are 
entirely absent.” 

The materials studied were obtained from embryonic and adult pigs. 
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The effect of drinking and salting food upon body weight and the water 
content of the organs, K. Fabkas {Landio, Jahrt., 37 (1908), No. 7, pp. 31- 
jfOo).—The author’s experiments were made with sheep, were numerous, and 
were carried out under a variety of conditions. The total body weight before 
and after slaughtering, the weight of blood, organs, etc., hourly variations in 
weight after the water was taken, and other questions were considered. 

According to the conclusions reached, when sheep drank so much water that 
the lM)dy weight was increased 8 to 10 per cent it did not after 2 to 5 hours 
surpass the normal wei^t by more than 1 per cent. When a noi*mal amount 
of water was taken the increase in wei^t was never more than 1 per cent and 
usually not more than 0.5 per cent. The effects of overdrinking were not 
noticeable after 5 hours. 

If a sheep was given a large amount of salt and was then allowed to drink 
an excessive amount of water the body weight wonld be no more than 2.5 to 
4.3 per cent greater than in the case of a ^eep given no feed or water for 12 
hours and not more than 1 per cent greater than that of a sheep given a normal 
amount of feed and water before slaughtering. These facts are of importance 
to the buyer, as, if a sheep is sold 10 or 12 hours after salting and watering, 
an appreciable iMirt of the weight paid for is water contained in the body and 
not flesh. 

The analytical data reported led to the conclusion that simple overdrinking 
without salt did not affect the water content of the organs even if it was con¬ 
tinued for a long time. On the other hand, overdrinking when much salt was 
taken increased the water content of the lungs and heart and the fatty tissues 
more or less, and probably the weight of the muscles. 

In the author’s opinion, the digestive disturbances, loss of appetite, etc., 
noted when cattle are fed very succulent or wet feed is not so much due to the 
excessive water contot as to the considerable amount of salt which is com¬ 
monly supplied also. 

Digestion experiments, Q. S. Fraps {Texas 8ta. Buh No. lOi, pp. 33).—The 
digestibility of Kafir com, milo maize and molasses, with a basal ration of cot¬ 
ton-seed meal and hulls, was studied with steers as subjects. In addition to the 
usual constituents the digestibility of the sugars, starches, and ijentosans was 
determined, a.s was also the fertilizer value of the manure. 

The average coefficient of digestibility of the l>asal ration and the feeds 
especially studied is shown in the following table: 

Areragp of tUgrstihiUtjf of fvetUng stuffn—ExperimcntH wiih steers. 


Kind of feed. 

I*n>tein. 

Eat. 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract 

Crude 

fiber. 

Ash. 

1 

Cotton-seed meal and hulls f ba%l rationl__ ^. 1 

Ptrrati. 

.^5 

63w9 

65.9 

JPmrcent. 

94.6 

78.1 

90.2 

Percent. 

66.5 

85.4 

84.5 
104.6 

Percent. 

M O 

Pfreent. 

43.2 

68.5 

Kafir com_ 

Milo maize_ 



Molasaea.. 

.1 

56.7 

1 


104.4 


The following table shows the values which were obtained for the digestibility 
of the crude fiber, the nitrogen-free extract, and the constituents of the nitrogen- 
tree extract in the different materials studied: 
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(*fn ffirit tif^ of iiiffVHWnUtu uf nitrogfn-fn t and rrudr fihtr. 


Toefficients of digestibaity. 


Kind of fee»l. 


Cotton-seed hulls nn.l 
meals: 

Period 1.. 

Do. 

Period 4. 

Do. 

Kadr corn: 

Period2. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mil<i maize: 

Period 2. 

Do. 

Do. 


Stwr 

used. 

Leiiqtli 

ot 

\ poritMl. 

>ugar. 

StHn*h. 

Pento¬ 

sans. 

Beridne Total 
ofnitm- nitnigen- 
gen-free free 
extract, extract. 

Cnide 

tiber. 

yo. 

iMVJb. 

Ter emU 

Per rent. 

Ptretnt 

PermU, 

PeremL 

Permit 

1 

3 

93.4 

29.8 , 

86..5 { 

54.0 

68.0 

51.6 

2 

6 

92.0 

12.3 ' 

' 71.9 

53.1 

64.5 

44.9 

2 

8 

95.7 

28.0 1 

H2.9 i 

49.2 

65.2 

.52 1 

I 3 

h 1 

96.4 

23.6 

83.4 

54.0 

67.2 

54.1 

2 

9 1 

86w2 

98.0 



82.4 


.1 3 

3 ' 

78.3 

96.6 



85.2 


3 

8 

86.2 

97.4 


('>) 

SJUS 


1 


116.3 

99.8 


to) 

85.9 


I 3 

4 1 

103.3 

99.7 

1 


83.2 


.1 3 

1 

«l 

1 

93.7 

* 99.6 1 . 


83.1 



"The quantity of residue disiHtt<»d was less than the quantity dijrested from the bahal 
ration. 


The author Rtudied the material removed by cold water from the feces in 
three of his exiierimental iieriods and found that something over 3 iier ('ent 
wjis soluble, “of which approximately oue-third was ash, something over one- 
third was protein, and less than one-third nonprotein organic matter. About 
10 per cent of the total protein. 20 per cent of the total arfi, and 3 per cent of 
the nitrogm-free extract were soluble in water. 

“ While the above facts are of some interest it was not considered of im¬ 
portance to pursue the investigation further.’’ 

The author’s summary and conclusions follow: 

The ration of cotton-seed meal and hnUs fed in this experiment was digei 9 ted 
to a much greater extent than the calculated digestion from average figures. 

^ The nutrients of the grain of Kafir com and milo maize are somewhat less 
digestible than the corresponding nutrients in Indiau com. 

Indian com has about 10 per cent greater value for feeding than Kafir com 
or milo maize. 

** The nitrogen-free extract of molasses is highly digestil le. 

^‘The productive value of different classes of feeds as measured by the fat 
produced. Is not in proportion to their digestible constituents. 

“ Increase in crude fiber in a feed means a decrease in productive value. 

** Sugars are digested 92 to 100 per cent, even when the reducixig materials 
in the excrement are considered to be sugars. 

“The apparent starch of cotton-seed hulls, whiifii can not be true starch, 
thon^ dissolved by diastase, has a low digestibility. 

“ The starch of Kafir com and nrilo maize is almost completdy digested. 

“Although the nitrogen-free extract of milo maize and Kafir com is com- 
lK>sed almost entirely of starch, the nitrogen-free extract was digested to a much 
less extent than the stiirch. This difference is probably due to a depression of 
digestibility of the nitrogen-free extract of the meal and bulla It appears 
possible that the nitrogen-free extract of starchy feeds is digested ta a greater 
extent than is shown by digestion coeflOicients. 

“ It appears possible that crude fiber undergoes changes wititin the animal 
which render it soluble in acid or alkali and therefore a portion of the nitrogen- 
free extract. 
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“ Forty per cent of the phosjihorie acid, 25 per cent of the ix)tash, and 4S 
I>er cent ni the nitrogen, being 42 im cent of the fertilizing value of the feeding 
stuff, were excreted in the solid excrement. 

“About 53 per cent of the total fertilizer value of these feeding stuffs i)asses 
into the urine. 

“ In feeding a ton of cotton-seed meal having a fertilizer valuation of $20.50 
to fattening animals, that portion of its fertility which passes into the solid 
excrement has a valuation of about $12.40, and that which losses into the drine 
of about $15.” 

Silage for fattexung cattle, B. E. Cabmichael (Ohio Sta, BuL 19S, pp. 149-- 
166),—‘A test of the relative merits of com silage and com stover was carried 
on with five lots of seven each and one lot of six steers. On full feed the three 
lots fed silage received 25 lbs. per head i)er day, with 17 lb& of corn and 2.5 lbs. 
of cotton-seed meal, and the dry-fed lots received 20 lbs. of shelled com and 2.5 
lbs. of cotton-seed meal. The steers were given all the dry coarse fodder they 
would eat up clean, com stover being used^in the early part of the test and hay 
of different sorts later. In tlie 140 days of the test the av^ge daily gain of 
the steers on silage was 2.333 lbs. and on dry feed 2.313 lbs., the cost of a pound 
of gain being 9.04 cts. and 10.21 cts., resiiectively. 

Data are recorded regarding the shrinkage in shipment and the manure pro¬ 
duction of the Jots, From two to four pigs followed each lot of <!attle, the 
average gaiin of those following the silage-fed steers being 1.027 lbs. iier hejid 
and of those following the dry-fed steers 1J87 lbs. Some of the lots were fed 
<me-third of a i>oiind of tankage per day per pig. The average daily gain In 
these cases was 1,406 lbs. 

*‘The results of this experiment indicate that silage may be used to good 
advantage in the fattening of cattle, when stover and hay are high in price. . • . 

“No difference in the finish of the two s»ts of cattle was apparent This was 
i^wn by the fact that, although when the cattle were at market one pen con¬ 
tained only sSlage-fed cattle and another only dry-fed cattle, a buyer of wide 
experience, without knowing how the cattle had be^ fed, purchased both lots 
at the same price. Other expert cattlemen foiled to note any difference between 
the two lots of cattle. 

“ It is not to be expected that silage alone or silage and other rough feed will 
produce a high finish in a short feeding period, since not enough grain is present 
in the silage for this purpose. Less Celled com was reQuired, however, by the 
stseers that received silage thau by the ones that received only dry feed.” 

“High-priced feeds do not always prevent foir profits from being secured 
from feeding operations. Besides, the valuable by-product, manure, remains 
for use on the form.” 

The results are not r^rded as final and the experiments will be continued. 

Feeding experiments with molasses, 2^ Weiseb and A. Zaitsohee (Landw, 
Jahrh,, St (1908)^ yo. i, pp, lS0~lf9),—In exp^iments with steers, the authors 
conclude that satisfactory results were obtained when 7.64 to 8 kg. of molasses 
per 1,000 kg, live weight was fed as an addition to a basal ration of 4 kg. 
alfelfo hay, 2 kg. meadow hay, 3 kg. wheat chaff, and 5 kg. of clover or alfalfo 
seed screeninga The digestibility of the ration was studied. 

In tests with horses. Z3 kg, molasses fed in addition to 3.25 kg. maize, 3.2 
kg. clover, and bay ad libitum ga>e very satisfactory results. The authors state 
that the antmalB remained in the best of condition and left nothing to be 
deriied with respect to work performed. Th^ did not sweat much even in 
Ihe hot summer months. Four kg. of molasses per 1,000 kg. live weight was 
also wOl tolerated. When 5 to 5.5 kg. was fed for a long time no disturbance 
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in health or in ability to work was noted, but such large amounts of molasses 
rendered the feed sticky and therefore the animals did not learn to eat the feed 
so readily or like it so well. 

Concerning the nutritive value of different sorts of screenings, P. Tangl 
and S. Weiseb {Landic. Jahth., 37 (1S08), A'o. 7, pp. 106-129),--The authors 
studied the botanical composition of screenings from clo\er, alfalfa, and flax 
seed, and the digestibility of such material by farm animals. As larger co¬ 
efficients of digestibility were obtained with steers than with sheeii or pigs, 
the authors conclude that the sort of screenings studied can he more satis¬ 
factorily fed to the steers than to the other animals. 

Concerning blood meal, A. Zaitschek (Landtr, JahrJt., 37 (1908)^ Xo. 1, pp, 
172-180), —^From the experimental data reported the author concludes that pigs 
digested the crude fiber and nitrogen-free material of maize fed with blood 
meal less well than is the case when maize is fed alone. Prom the summary 
of data, however, he concludes that blood meal may be profitably used in 
fattening pigs on account of the relative cheapness of the protein which it 
supplies. 

Kansas concentrated feeding stuffs law {Kansas Sta, [Pamphleth AW8, pp, 
17). —The text of the Kansas feeding stuffs law is quoted, the objects, scope and 
application of the law, the inspection tax, r^lstration of feeding stuffs, analyses 
of samples and rulings under the law are discussed. The application of the 
law to condimental or medicinal stock foods is also considered. 

The range problem in KTew KCexico, E. O. Wooton {New MeJtico 8ta, Bui, 
66, pp. S-i6, pis. 10). —^Physical features of New Mexico range lands, the 
financial value of such areas and their possibilities, are discussed, with sug¬ 
gestions for rational range management. Of the total area of the Territory, 
which is about 78*500,000 acres, more than 90 per cent fis] now valuable for 
stock raising only and will probably always remain so.” 

The distribution of the main grass societies on the range is eihown, those of 
most importance being the blue grama, black grama, Colorado blue stem, 
Arizona fescue, water grass, and salt grass societies. Weeds of different sorts 
are characteristic of particular kinds of overstocked ranges and a number of 
poisonous plants are present. 

The present carrying capacity for the Territory is estimated as approxi¬ 
mately 35 acres per head of cattle per year. The financial value of the range Is 
estimated at from 2,5 to 5 cts. per acre per year, about the prices ordinarily 
paid. As the range is now run down and not so productive as it might be^ or 
even as it once was, the author recommends that public grazing lands be placed 
under official control, preferably in his judgment under a cabinet officer and 
system of permits or leases be establisfiied under rules adapted to each 
separate r^on and governed by the conditions obtaining in the region. The 
fees should be large enough to supix>rt the staff necessary to carry the plan 
into effect Some of the objections to this plan are con^dered. Points which 
must be covered by the r^ulations are submitted. These are largely based 
upon the experience of others.” 

Poultry worh at the KCame Station, C. D. Woods {Maine 8ta, 1S7^ pp. 
203-218). —^The poultry investigations now under way at the station are de¬ 
scribed, the plans for future work are outlined and the principal lines of work 
which have been followed in the past discussed and some of the results obtained 
pointed out, particularly those which pertain to the use of curtatn-front houses* 
dry mash feeding, crate fettenlng, methods of rearing ehkkeua^ and the collee- 
tion of egg records and their use in breeding up la:ping strains. 

In the discus^on of the breeding experim^ts and the oonffiuffions whidi. may 
be drawn from the annual egg records it is pointed out that the ainoini.t et 
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\ariation in regard to egjf yield is practically tlie same at the end as at the 
beginning of the work, namely from 0 to ai)proximately 2o0 eggs per hen i)er 
year. *’* That is to sjiy, after 9 years of selection with respect to egg production 
the birds breed no truer to a definite tyi)e of egg production than they did at 
the beginning. It will be recognized by every stock breeder that this is an im- 
iwrtant fiict to be taken into consideration in passing opinion on the value of 
the method of breeding i)oultry which was tried in the experiment.” 

■\Vhen the average egg yield is considered yeiir by year there is no evidence of 
any increase in the egg production of the individual, that is, by selective breed¬ 
ing the average egg production has not been increased, and as a whole the 
results show “ that the quality of high productiveness can not be regarded as 
any more a fixed characteristic of the station’s strain of Barred Plymouth 
Bocks now than it was at the beginning of the experiment.” The author i»oints 
out that the records show no special change in the i>roportion of hens with very 
low egg yield to high producers in the flock, there being relatively few of the 
low egg producers at any time. Attention is called to the fact that the con¬ 
clusions now presented differ somewhat from those presented earlier, owing to 
the feet that some sources of error have been found in the summaries previously 
published. 

'“’The practical conclusion to be drawn from the results of this brecHliiig 
exi)eriment seems to the authors to be clear. It is that the improvement of a 
strain of hens in egg-producing ability by selective breeding is not so simple a 
matter as it bas been supposed to be. Nothing could be simpler than breeding 
from high producers to get high producers. But If this method of breeding 
totally feils to get high producers—^in other words, if the daughters prove not 
to be like the mothers in egg production—^It can not fail to excite w'onder as to 
whether the simplicity of the method is not its chief (possibly its only) recom¬ 
mendation. Anyone who makes a thorough, first-hand study of an extensive 
selection experiment carried out, as was this one, by tbe so-called Geimian 
method without testing of the centgeuer power of the individual organisms, 
can not fail to be impressed, we believe, with the fact that the improvement of 
a race by selective breeding is a vastly more complicated nnitter than it is 
assumed to be by those who maintain that one need only to breed from tbe 
best to insure improvement. Tbe supposed "fects’ of heredity on which the 
practical stock breeder (working for utility points) ojwrates are in very large 
part inferences rather than fects. What is needed more than anything else for 
the advancement of the stock-breeding industry in all its phases is an accumu¬ 
lation of definite knowledge of the fundamental principles of the hereditary 
process. All breeding oi)erations must be based on tbe laws of inheritance iii 
organisms. The practical stock breeder is able to work out the ai»plications of 
these laws for himself. What he most needs is broader and deeper knowledge 
of the laws themselvea This knowledge must come from thoroughgoing, iwirely 
scientific Investigations.” 

Poultiy "keephLg for egg production, W. P. Brooks (MauftacnuscUs Sfta, BvL 
pp, P).-—In this bulletin, which is designed as a guide to poultry 

keeping for egg production, houses for growing birds and for laying stock, ques¬ 
tions of breeds, incubation, and brooding, and the general management and feed¬ 
ing of both chickens and laying stock are discussed. On the basis of personal 
experience and experiments made at the station and elsewhere, a summary is 
also presented of the IS years’ poultry experim^ts at the station, from which 
the following conclusions are drawn: 

The regular use of condition iwwder is unlikely to increase the ^g product 
and is unnecessary as a means of Insuring health. Cabbages given in modera¬ 
tion are superior to cut clover rowen as winter food for production, but if 
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tlic amount jciven is large, the tia\or of the egirs is injuriously affp«*te<l. The 
niimher of eggs produced is not affei^ted l>> the pre^euee of the malts but the 
average \\ eight of the egg is iiicreaseil. 

“Concentrated vegetable fotHls such as soy Ix^au meal, linseed metil, gluten 
meals, etc., should not he used to rei»lsice all or e^ett a very large i»art t»f animal 
foods, such as meat or animal meals, beef scrai»s, cut bone, and meat, etc. The 
dry prepared animal foods such as heef scraps and animal or meat meals if of 
good quality are cheaiier and safer feeds tlum cut fresh meat and bone and 
can be so used as to produce an equal egg yield. 

“ Feeding the mash in the morning, with care not to give too large a quantity, 
is preferable to feeding it at night. The differences in egg yield on the two 
systems are small, but giving the mash at night especially in winter must mean 
empty croi>s and gizzards long before morning. 

“Com may safely be largely used in rathnis for laying hens, but its use 
requires unusual care not to overfeed for l>est results, and it must lie sni>- 
idemented by a liberal proi)ortion of animal fcMid. With such care and so sui)- 
plemented, the use chiefly of com, whole or cracked, and c*orn meal rather than 
much wheat and wheat or com by-products Is atteided with the following 
advantages: Lower food cost both per day and i)er egg. rather more eggs, 
higher average weight of fowls and better market quality when dressed and an 
earlier and better molt. 

“ Buckwheat in any large proportion is a less desirable food for laying fowls 
than com . . . Cnder otherwise similar conditions the less [hard tough] fiber 
in the ration, the better will be the egg product. Oats, barley, buckwheat and 
by-products containing the husks of these grains should he simringly used.” 

The relative live weight of the oi^ans in chickens, X Zaitschek: i Lan$w, 
Jahrh.^ S7 U908), Yo. 1, pp, —^No regular differences in weight were 

noted in the organs of chickens groui)ed according to the amount of gains made. 
The percentage amount of blood, however, was noticeably lower in the case of 
chickens which had been most quickly, that is, most satisfactorily fattened. In 
general, the author concludes from the large number of weighings which w«re 
made, that the gain in weight is proportionallj distributed among the eevecEl 
organs regardless of the method of &ttening. In the case of 131 Hungarian 
chickens, the average dressed weight was 70 per cent of the live weight. 

DAISY PAE1IING^BAIEYIH€^--AOEOT£(}H^ 

Conditions affecting the proportions of fat ’md proteins in cow’s milk, 
L. L. Van Sltke (Jour, Amrr, Chem, SO (WOb)^ No, 7, pp. 1166-1386 ),— 
The summary of this article as presented by the author is chiefly as follows: 

The deductions presented are based upon: (1) 300 analyses of the mixed milk 
of numerous herds, obtained at cheese factories such as are common in the 
dairy regions of New York State; (2) 650 analyses of milk of 50 separate herds 
of cows, covering a period of about six months; and (3) several thousand 
analyses of milk of individual cows, r^>re«eiiting seven different breeds of 
cows (American Holdemess, Ayrshire, Devon, Guernsey, Holstein Friesian, Jer- 
SQr, Shorthorn), covering several lactation periods for each individiit!, and an 
aggregate of about 100 periods of lactation. 

General range of variation in the percentage of fat and proteint in mUk.— 
(1) In single milkings of Individual cows, the fat varied from 2.25 to 9 per 
cent, the total proteins from 2.19 to 8.56 per cent, the casein from 1.59 to 4M 
pen cent, and the albumin from OAl to 5A2 per cent. The highest perecsitagBS 
are found in case of cows far along in lactation. (2) In the case of indivSd'- 
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ual herds of cows, such as are common in dairy regions of New York State, the 
fat A’aried from 2.4X> to 3.r»0 per cent, the total pr(>teins from 2.31 to 3.71 lyet 
cent, the casein from 1.70 to 3.02 per cent, and the albumin from 0.41 to 0.97 
l»er cent. (3) In the case of milk consisting of a mixture of the milk of many 
diffei-ent herds of cows, the fat varied from 3.04 to 4.60 i)er cent, total proteins 
from 2.S3-to 3.76 per cent, casein from 1.93 to 3 per cent, and albumin 
from 0.47 to O.SS per cent. 

Conditions ajfcciing variations of fat and proteins in The following 

conditions are considered as of special prominence: (1) Individuality, (2) 
breed, 13) stage of lactation, (4) food, (5) season, (6) time and manner of 
milking, including fractional milkings, milk from different quarters of udder, 
and relative order of milking a quarter of udder. 

Conditions affecting the relation of fat to total proteins and to casein in 
milk. —(1) The breeds studied fall into two general groups; in one case, the 
ratio of fat to proteins is relatively high (Guernsey and Jersey); in the other, 
relatively lower. Individuals of the same breed may vary considerably in this 
respect. (2) The ratio of fat to proteins is very uniform through the lactation 
period until about the ninth month, when the total i)roteins increase quite rap¬ 
idly in relation to fat The ratio of fat to casein is very uniform throughout the 
entire period of lactation, there being a slight increase of casein in relation to 
fSLt about the ninth month. (3) Variations in comiK)sltion of milk due to man¬ 
ner of milking affect the fat more or less extensively but the proteins very 
Mttie. 

Conditions affecting the relation of casein to Albumin in milk 

varies quite widely in relation to cjtsein. The relation varies (1) with different 
breeds, (2) with different individuals of the same breed, (3) with time and 
manner of milking, (4) the relation is quite uniform during the first eight 
or nine months of lactation, after which the albumin inci eases relatively more 
than the csisein. 

Methods of calculating casein and total proteins in normal milk. —^In the case 
of herd milk containing 3 to 4.50 per cent of fat, the following formula for cal¬ 
culating the amount of casein has been found to give, in most cases, quite satis¬ 
factory results: 

(F-3) X 0.4 + 2.1 = percentage of casein in milk (F equals number repre¬ 
senting itercentagc of fat in milk). Total proteins in milk can be roughly 
estimated by the following modification of the preceding formula: 
{P-3) X 0.4 Hr 2.8 == p^ceutage of proteins in milk. 

The relation of fat and casein in milk to pivld of cheese. —In milk of average 
composition (3.6 to 3.8 per cent of fat) the yield of fresh cheese from 100 lbs. 
of milk may be ascertained by multiplying the number reiwesenting the i)er- 
centage of fat iu milk by 2.7. The yield of cheese may be calculated more 
closely for milks containing fat l»elow 3.6 or above 3.8 per cent, when the per¬ 
centage of both fat and of casein in milk is known, as follows: (Claaein X 2.5) -f 
(Fat X 1.1) = pounds of fresh cheese made from 100 lbs. of milk. 

The relation of fat and casein in milk to composition and quality of cheese .— 
Cheese made from milk in which fat is high relative to casein is superior in 
quality to cheese made from milk in which fat is low relative to casein. Skim- 
milk cheese^ whole-milk cheese and cream cheese owe their difference in quality 
to the difference in relation of fat to cas^n in milk. 

The relation of fat to proteins in milk as a basis for detecting skimmed milk 
and skimmed-wilk cheese.—In the case of herd milk as commonly found in New 
York State, the milk is open to the suspicion of being skimmed when the per¬ 
centage of fat is less than that of proteins. Cheese of the Cheddar type which 
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contniiis more than 1 part of proteins for 1.2 parts of fat is made fr<im skinime^l 
milk. 

The reducing prt^erties of milk, P. Sommerpee© \Uvg- ZrnthLn 4 (t908h 
Yo. i, pp> iK—From tests with the use of a 0J> per cent solution of neutral 
red in sterile water the author concludes that the reducing pr«Ji)erties of milk 
are not due to preformed reducing ferments but are of bacterial nature. 

Bacteria in milk, L. A. Rooebs i T. K. Dept Agr. Yearltook 1907, pp.' 
ftga, 6 ).—^Bacteria in milk, milk flavors, souring of milk, sweet curdling and 
digestioii, bitter milk, stringy or ropy milk, disease-proilucing bacteria in milk, 
care and handling of milk, and related auestions are discussed in this general 
summary of micro-organisms in relation to milk. 

“ While bacteria are in no way essential to milk, they may he considered iis 
normally present in milk, cream, ice cream, butter, and cheese. They may even 
occur in milk or its products in very large numbers without making it an unsafe 
food or in any way decreasing its food value. 

Bacteria known to produce disease are seldom isolate<l from or counted in 
milk, and hnctei'iological counts should be taken merely as an indication of the 
way in which milk has l>een collected or the temi^erature at which it has been 
held. High numbers usually indicate insanitary conditions, oireless handling, or 
old milk. However, milk may be collected under very i)Oor conditions and the 
bacterial count held down by a liberal use <»f ice. On the other hand, milk col¬ 
lected in the most sanitary manner may in a few hours contain a number 
of bacterhi if it is held at a‘high temperature. Low counts may be due not to 
clean stables and low temperatures, but to the use of antiseptics. 

Every effort should be made by legitimate means to secure milk with a 
small number of bacteria, ]but milk or foods made from milk should not be indis¬ 
criminately condemned beeanse they sometimes contain bacteria in numbers 
which are startling to those not familiar with the nature of these indisiieusable 
plants.” 

Bacterial associatioiis in the soaring of milk, O. E. Mabshaix and Belle 
Fabbato (Mich. Bta. Spec. But 42, pp. Studies were made of the entire 

microbial content of a number of samples of milk in continnatiou of earlier 
work (H S. R., IT, p. 496), in which investigations were confined to selected 
micro-organisms. Xn this work, the micro-organisms isolated from a definite 
sample of milk are employed for pnrx)oses of association with the lactic micro¬ 
organism also isolated from the same sample.” 

The conclusions drawn from the investigations follow: 

“ Bacteria, ordinarily found in milk, may or may not facilitate the gix>wth of 
lactic micro-organisms. 

‘•About 57 per cent of the associate micro-organisms when grown in combina¬ 
tion with the specific lactic micro-organisms accelerate their growth and action. 

•• The relative number of each micro-organism introduced into the combination 
may or miiy not have a decided influence ui>on the acceleration of the growth of 
the lactic micro-organisms of lactic fermentation. 

‘•Aceeleration may occur at the beginning of the fermentation, or at the end, 
t»r at any stage between. 

The means by which this acceleration of lactic fermentation Is produced is 
not the same in all cases. It appears to be due to products manuftictiired by 
the associate micro-organisms, sometimes stable to heat, sometimes unstable; 
sometimes under alkaline conditions, mmetimes under acid conditions; some¬ 
times with apparent digestion, sometimes with no apparent digestion. 
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^•Tt is very doubtful whether these products combine with the inorganic or 
iaK‘iii oonstitnents of milk, as is the case of lactic acid, so as to iiermit the 
lnf*tic micro-organisms to grow more freely. 

“ The i>eriod at the beginning of la<*tic fermentation during which no lactic 
acid formation can be determined, and during which the number of bacteria is 
continually in<*reasing, may be greatly shortened by vigorous associate bacteria 
influencing the lactic micro-organisms. 

‘•Usually the associate micro-organisms disappear with the formation of 
appreciable amounts of lactic acid; yet the associate micro-organisms may con¬ 
tinue or persist, causing an abnormal lactic fermentation. 

“Associate micro-organisms may influence lactic fermentation by producing 
•off flavors,* ‘off aromas,’ and an unusual high degree of acidity. Even the 
character of the acid may be completely changed. 

“ It follows that the elimination of ^ fifth' bacteria is the only means of elimi¬ 
nating the product causing lactic acceleration, tnasmneh as the products may be 
so stable as not to be destroyed by ordinary means of milk treatment.” 

Bacterial associations in the souring of Tnilk, C. E. Marshall and Belle 
Faeband {Centhh Bakt. [etc.}, 2. AM., 21 (1908), No. IS, pp. 7-^P).—See 
abstract above. 

Variation in the chemical composition of butter, C. Obowtheb (Otir. Leeds 
and Yorkshire Council, Agr. Ed. [Pamphlet) 6H, 1907, pp. 3S3). —Data are 
reported regarding the percentage composition and the Reichert-Wollny number 
of 126 samples of butter prepared from cream produced on one farm during 
two years, and these are discussed in considerable detail with reference to the 
results of studies made on the causes of variation in the water content of the 
butter and in the proportion of volatile acids. The water content of butter, 
according to the author, is vay largely determined by the nature and amount 
of working to which the butter is subjected, though a considerable number of 
other factors also affect it, as the degree of softness of the butter fat, the 
average size of the butter grains, the temperature of churning and of the water 
used for washing, the intervals between two workings, the use of dry or moist 
salt in working, and others. The chief factors afleeting the proportion of 
volatile acids present are the stage of lactation of the cows, the climatic and 
other conditions affecting their comfort, and the character of their food. 

On the relation between clean skimming and clean diuming, J. Jonas 
(llaelkeritid., 21 So. 11, pp. 195-202). —In exi)eriments conducted at 

Ladelund Dairy School (Denmark) cream containing principally small fat 
globules gave a buttermilk richer in fat than cream with mostly large globules, 
and though with very clean dimming (0.05 to 0.07 per cent by the Gottlieb 
method) the buttermilk was richer in fat than when more fat was left in the 
skim milk, the yield of butter was increased to a much larger extent. It is 
therefore important that the milk he skimmed as clean as possible. 

Babcock test for butter fat, J. H. FsAzmsoN (Idaho 8fa. Bui. 6S, pp. S, figs. 
4).—General information regarding the method of operating the Babcock test, 
prepared in response to inquiries from teachers and farmers. 

Researches into some of the chendcal changes involved in hard cheese 
production, T. A. Cowabd (Z7«ir. Leeds and Yorkshire Council, Agr. Ed. [Pam- 
pMet) 68, 1907, pp. S-2S). —^From the results of investigations considered in 
more or less detail the author concludes that “ hard cheese manufacture depends 
in part, at least, on rennet-ei^yms-acid proteolysis, wherry physical and 
chemical changes are brou^t about in the curd. In practice, however, it will 
evidently be necessary to gage all the agents concerned in both these series 
of <^nges zath^ than any selected one, for, from the Ibregoing experim«its 
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and studies it follow^ that the quantity and tyiK*. esite<*ially of the unorgaiiizeil 
ferments added with the n*iiiiet; the eouditiiiu of the proteid when the eiizyms 
are added: the rate as well as the amount of acid de\eh»piueiit; the condition 
of the curd when weighting is done, and the extent to which in young cheeses 
the organisms other than the lactic bacteria exceed the 3:97 proportion; is 
each able to cause i)hysical and chemical divergencies which divergencies, if 
not observed and dealt with during the i»rocess of cheese manufacture, will 
render unattainable the ideal i>enuanent characteristics assumed to he the 
ultimate aim of the hard-cheese-maker’s art.” 

Butter, cheese^ and condensed milk, K O. Bullock (Bur. of the Censm 
[V* B.], ;if. 3, pp. 303-339; BuL 6i, pp. —^“‘This report con¬ 

tains (1) a statistical discussion of the manufacture of butter, cheese, and 
condensed milk in the United States and in the various States, and the foreign 
trade in butter and cheese; (2) a discussion of milk products and by-products.’* 

Dairying industry {Off, Yearbook S, S. Walen^ 1905-4}^ pp. 403-410, pL t ).— 
Statistics regarding the production of milk, butter, and cheese in Xew South 
Wales are given. 

Deport of the dairy test associations of Ostergotland County, Sweden, 
1906-7, K- A. Westuak {Ofitergotlands Lana HushdlL l^dUftk, Bandl, J908^ Xo, 
1, pp, 72, flff. i).—^The report shows that 40 test associati<ms, with 454 different 
herds and 10,897 cows, were in operation during the year or a greater ix>rtion 
thereof. Detailed statements of the average production i)er herd aie given, with 
kinds and quantities of feed given, the production of milk, butter, fat, and 
butter iier 100 feed units, and also the production price per kilogram of milk, 
butter fat, and butter. 

Hilk records, J. Spier (Trans, Eighland and Agr, 8oc, Scots, $, ser,, 20 
{190H), pp, 333-238), —Statistics are given regarding the jield in milk and 
butter fat of 3,931 cows tested by 7 agricultural societies during the year 1907. 

The results discussed clearly Indicate the immense improvement in milking 
stock obtained by judicious breeding. It is also pointed out that *‘€ows pro¬ 
ducing a large quantity of milk of good quality do so at a much less cost for 
food per gallon of milk than those yielding half the produce.” 

Milk and butter tests at the Idncoln show, 1907, R Mathews (Jour, Rog, 
Apr. Soc. England, 08 (1907), pp, 138-152),—A considerable amount of statistics 
is reported and briefly discussed. 

Pat in milk (dour, Brit, Dairy Farmers^ Assoc,, 22 (1908), pp, 85-90),—The 
percentages of fat in both morning and evmitDg milk are given for each day 
excei>t Sunday for an entire year for two herds, one entirely Shorthoms and 
one mostly this breed with a few Jerseys. 

Dairy supervision branch (RpU DepU Agr, [Victoria), 1905-1907, pp. 58-08, 
figs, IS ),—^The results of the administration during 1907 of the milk and 
dairy supervision act of 1906 are reports 

OflBlcial laboratory of the Province of Quebec^ A. L. Toubchot (Bpt Mta, 
Ayr, Frov, Quebec, 1907, pp, 987-575),—An account of the operations of the 
laboratory during the year 1907, including a report of tests of 2,067 pieces of 
apparatus for use in the dairy industry, 360 ana^lyses of milk, a study comprising 
analyses and bacteriological examinations of 18 samples of rennets from dlffer- 
^t sources, 96 analyses of butter, and 25 analyses and 36 bacteriological exami¬ 
nations of cheese. 

Beport of the dairy institatlQii at Xeannlngeo^ 1907, K. Texobebt (Jahr- 
esher, MQehw, Untersueh, Amt, Memmingen, 1907, pp, 15)^Tbe aettviUes of 
the institute during the year are summariaed. 

Xnvestigatlons on dairy sdenoe and dairy practioe in the year 1907, XL 
semester, R. W. RAunsms (Separate from Jttanatsschr, KinderheHk,, 6 (1997), 
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A’o. 11. pp. flff. 1 K— This includes a list of references to the literature and 
brief reviews of the important results of the inyestigations. 

TWiiTHu g machines, I. Lindstbom (K. Landtdr. Aka<h SandL och Tldskr., 47 
C/9(/S), Xos, 1-2, pp. 6-20, fign. 14 ).—An historical sketch and general discus¬ 
sion of the problem of machine milking, with illustrations of the more imiwr- 
t«'iut machines. 

ViniRcation, P. Pacottet {Vinification. Paris, 1908, pp. XII+66S,figs. 12'i ).— 
An extended treatise on the subject of wine making, considering the results 
<if tHith scieutihc exiieriments and practical exi^erience. 

The tecdmical manufacture of cheznicaUy pure levulose, S. FtTEiN {Internat. 
i^ugar Jour., 10 {1908), No. 113, pp. 218-221).—The author points out the 
Ijossibility of producing levulose on a commercial scale from inulin. As a 
source of the latter substance he suggests the use of either dahlia bulbs, which 
c*outain 30 to 12 per cent, or chicory root, which c*ontains 6 to 11 per cent, 
either of which can be produced on a large scale. According to his calcula¬ 
tions the lerulose could he made ftom them and sold at a profit at 12 cts. a 
imund. 


TETEBISrABY HEDICISE. 

Proceedings of the American Veterinary Medical Association {Proc. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., )) {1907), pp. 563, figs. 75).—A general aeount of the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the association at Kansjis City has already been 
given together with abstracts of the imi^ers retid at the meetings (E. S. R., 19, 
pp. 19&-200). The following notes refer to articles not resid at the meetings 
or matters not considered in the previous abstract. 

M. SI Knowles describes the symptoms and occurrence of infectious lip and 
leg ulceration of sheep (ppu 419-421). This disesise is quite widely distributed 
in Montana, occurring on high prairies far away from swampy areas. Sheep 
of all ages are susceptibla In some cases 60 per cent of the herd has become 
infected. The chief gymptom is necrosis of the tissue about the hoof and 
lUion the lips. If neglected these lesions may become serious. The disease 
is apparently due to the necrosis bacUlus. Ordinarily all cases ultimately 
recover*ln the spring, particularly if well fed and aired for. 

li. E. TriRyonng drew att^tlon to the importance of preventive medicine in 
army veterinazy work (pp. 425-429). The army veterinarian is in a position 
to apply preventive measures very effectively and under the strictest disci¬ 
pline. Some of the general orders for the r^:nlations of army veterinarians, 
however, are not based on scientific principles. 

An account of the French-Canadian breed of horses was presented by J. A. 
(’outure (pp. 467-471). The history of the developmoit of this breed of 
horses Is briefly outlined and a statement is given of its distinguishing 
characteristics, 

A complete list is given by L. R. Baker of the pathological exhibit prepared 
by the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry for demonstration pur¬ 
poses. A number of papers were also presented on the educational phases of 
veterinary medicine. O. H. Roberts made a plea for more cordial intercol¬ 
legiate relaticKis between the different veterinary schools (pp. 493-501 k 
W. li. Williams gave an outline discuBSion of subjects which ^ould be taken 
as pr^mtoty work for veterinary medicine (pp. 502-516). 

BopoTt and reeoimnepdatians regarding veterinaxy collies in the United 
Btxbea (U. 8. Dcjrt. Agn, Bur. Anim. Indus. Circ. 153, pp. IS).—A report is given 
by a committee of five veterinarians appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of obtaining information regarding the course of instruction now 
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offered at the variou«; veterinary colleges iu tins 1*01111 tiy and Tanada. Nineteen 
veterinary eolles^es were iiisi»e<*te<l. Ilei^ininjeiidations are made a<« to the ma¬ 
triculation exaniiiiation and c<»ursi* of instrnctiuii neee«^iry to qualify gradnateb 
for adniis«5ion to the civil M*nit*e exsiniinatiou for the of veterinary 

ln«iie<*Tor in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Proceedings of the zootechnic council, <1. < 10 Bro iAm//. lgi\ 

'Ko, ///;. }}}).—complete ao<f*ount is- f?hen of the pn»ceeiliiij?s of the <*onncil 
apiKUPteil by the Kins: of Italy f«»r the improvement of domesticated animals in 
thsit country. At the vari<nis nieetinc^s of this ismiM'il disciissltms were held 
rcgardin}? the methods of improving cattle, sheep, and the other domestlcatal 
animals of Italy. 

The practice of immunization, O. Schbfibfb \Diut. TUmrzIL 
L> (ff/e/j I, Ao. j!f, p/i. — ^With the disiiivery the jMissilifllTy of iiu- 

munization by means of bhwMl serum a !n*<^tt amount of Intereht was awakened 
on this subject and numerous exiierimeiits have been carriel 4»ii b,\ various 
investisrators. Preliminary results announced in the treatment of auinial dis¬ 
eases by means of blood serum have fre«iuently led to dlsapiKiintment. The 
author calls attention to the neces<!ity of further work, i*articularly in the 
study of the antagonistic action lietween the sera of different animals. 

The theory of serum activity, O. Bail and E. Hoke (Arch. Hyp., 64 (1908)^ 
-Vo, 4j yp. —^Tlie puriKise of the investigations which are reported in 

this paper and which were continued for a period of 2 years was to determine 
the nature and the action of serum on bacteria. The authors c<ime to the con¬ 
clusion that the precipitating and bac^teriolytic action of sernm are one and the 
same, for the reason that both of these proiierties are lost by heat. Ordinary 
sera retain their precipitating power at slightly higher temperatures than their 
bacteriolytic power- The difference, however, is simply one of degree. Both of 
these proijerties are destroyed by treating the serum with cultures of living 
vibrio or with extracts from cultures of cholera vibrio. 

Is acquired immunity inherited? I>. KoNBihi (C€n1J>h BakU [etc.], I. Ahf., 
Orfp., 16* {1908), Nos. 1, pp. 41-4S; pp. id5-f4^1.—The author tested the 
possibility of hereditary immunity in dogs which were vaccinated for rabiea 
It was found that both the mother and the developing young becsime immune 
simultaneously, but that the immunity in the young animals after birth persisted 
for a longer time than In the mother. The vaccine is in such cases probably 
transmitted to the young through the placenta rather than through the milk 
after birth. When the mother dog was immunized some time before becoming 
pregnant some of the young showed an immunity to rabies while others did not 

The prevention and eradication of stock diseases in South A£rica, A. 
Theileb {Transvaal Agr. Jour,, 6 (1908), No. pp. pi. I)-—A his¬ 

torical statement is given regarding the Introduction of animal plagues into 
South Africa. The first to appear in epizootic form were contagious pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, rinderpest, Texas fever, and Bast Coast fever. These are still the 
most important diseases among cattia Glanders is widely prevalent among 
horses and mules. Animal industry In South Afirica is particularly afSicted 
with diseases due to animal porasites. In the eradicaticm of plroplasmoses it 
is possible to proceed either by way of destroying the ticks which carry these 
diseases or by immunization of all susceptible animals. The destruction of ticks 
is of no avail unless the work is organized on an extensive plan in which all 
stockmen affected cooperate. 

Carbolic acid in the trea tment of bacterial diseases, J. W. Pollock (Yet. 
Rec., 20 (1908), No. 1025, pp. $11, 6i;?),r-4^ti8fiactory results are reported from 
the internal use of carbolic acid In cases of tetanus, septicemia, coniagious 
abortion* cattle plaguy and si^ptlc ccmditions of the stomadi In cattle and dogs- 
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Spore formation and otRer biological processes of tbe anthrax bacillus, 
V. RtyzrfKA (4rc*. Hyg., 6*} (1908), No. 5, pp. 219-29i, ph. As a result of 
an extended study of the minute anatomy and staining reactions of the anthrax 
bacillus the author comes to the conclusion that this bacillus corresponds to a 
naked nucleus as compared with the usual structure of a protozoan organism. 

The action of anthrax serum, A. Ascoli (Genthl, BaJct [c/c.l, /. Aht, Grig,, 
ie (1908), No. 2, pp. 178-m, pis. 2).—The physiological action of anthrax 
serum can not be explained by the hypotheses which have been proiwsed for 
explaining the effect of other vaccinating sera. The active substance of anthrax 
serum is apparently derived from amboceptors and the serum itself does not 
hasten the destruction of anthrax bacilli either in vitro or in the living animal. 
In the experiments reported by the author a constant parallelism was found 
between the protective and bactericidal action of the serum. 

Combating antiirflT; and blackleg by protective vaccination, Wabbingsholz 
(Berlin. Ticraztl. Wchnschr., 1908, lUo. 0, pp. 9S--9$). —^The general applica¬ 
tion of methods of vaccination in the control of anthrax and blackleg is not 
recommended except in localities where these diseases are known to prevail 
extensively- The results of vaccination thus far reported are very satisfactory. 

The value of the Straus symptom in the diagnosis of glanders, Lii^nattx 
(Ann. MM. T€t., 57 (1908), No. 2, pp. 65^9).—In a number of cases reported 
by the author great difficulty was experienced in reaching a rapid diagnosis of 
glanders. The pus that comes from suspected cases does not always produce 
infection in guinea pigs and the reacHon from mallein is not always decisive. 
The Straus reaction is considered as of great importance. 

On some nonspecific reactions of maUdn, H. J. SunikiEESEN and A. T. Olennt 
(Jour. Eyg. [GamhriJgc), 8 (1908), No. 1, pp. charts 8).—A series of 

experiments was carried on to determine whether other bacterial products in¬ 
jected hypodermically into immune horses may cause local reactions similar to 
those which follow the administration of mallein. The bacterial x)roducts used 
in these experiments included tuberculin and filtrates or toxins from coli 
bacillus, typhoid bacillus, Bactllus rnteritidis, streptococci, staphylococci, diph¬ 
theria bacillus, proteus, lactic-acid bacilli, etc. It was found that bacterial 
products from these sources act similarly to mallein in giving large local 
reactions in certain immune horses. There appeared to be no connection be¬ 
tween the reaction and the interval of time since the last injection received by 
the horse in the course of immunization. 

Opportunity was had to test the effect of repeated doses of mallein. In this 
experiment the conclusion was reached that a glanderous horse may be injected 
with mallein within a few days after the first injection and still give a reaction, 
even when the dose is not increased in size. Healthy horses may give iiu^reas- 
Ing reactions upon repeating the dose at short intervals from 4 to 5 times, but 
the reactions resemble those obtained in immune horses rather than those upon 
glanderous animals. No temperature reaction was obtained in either glander¬ 
ous or healthy horses after the second dose of mallein. 

The authors find that many horses immunized against other bacteria or bac¬ 
terial products may give a large local reaction to mallein, but that this reaction 
is not associated with a rise in temperature^ and disappears more rapidly than 
in a typical mallein reaction. 

Barium, a cause of the loco-weed disease, A. 0. OBAwroBU (U. J3. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Plant Indus. Bui. 129, pp. 2-87).—An account is given of the distribution 
of the loco weeds, symptoms of the disease, and an extended historiciil sketch 
of loco investigation with references to the literature. It is stated that condi- 
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tioiis analogous to those met with in locoed animals occur in other portions of 
the world, especially Australia. 

Exi)eriiuents with rabbits and sheep were carried on. It was found that the 
main symptoms described in stock on the range can be reproduced in rabbits by 
feeding extract® from the loco plants SatramltiH molUssimus and AragaUus 
hiitilxiiL Inorganic constituents, especially barium, are held to be responsible 
for this action, at least in the plants collected at Hugo, Colo., though it is sug¬ 
gested that in other iwrtions of the countiy other poisonous principles may yet 
be found. Barium acetate was fed to rabbits, the results indicating that small 
doses of barium salts may be administered to rabbits without ai»parent effect, 
but that suddenly acute symptoms set in analogous to what is reported on the 
range. 

“ Loco plants grown on certain soils are inactive pharmacologically and con¬ 
tain no barium. In drying certain loco phmts the barium apparently is rendered 
insoluble so that it is not extracted by water, but can usually be extracted by 
digestion with the digestive ferments. The barium to be harmful must be in 
such a form as to be dissolved out by digestion. 

“ In deciding whether plants are ix)isonous it is desirable not merely to test 
the aqueous or alcoholic extract, but also the extracts obtained by digesting 
these plants with the ferments which occur in the gastro-intestiual tract. 

**It is imi)ortant that the ash of plants, especially those grown on unailtl- 
vated soil, as on our unirrigated plains, be examined for various metals, using 
methods similar to those by which rocks are now analyzed in the laboratory 
of the United States Geological Survey. 

“ It is desirable to study various obscure chronic conditions, such as lathyrlsm, 
with a view to determine the inoi^nie constituents of lathyrus and other 
families of plants.” 

At present it seems best to rely on preventive measures rather than on anti¬ 
dotal treatment. 

The diagnosis of rabies, Anna W. Williams (Amer. Jour, Pul, Syg,, 18 
{1908), yo, 1, pp. The smear method for the diagnosis of rabies was 

used in 487 cases, of which 2C0 were obtained from the street and 227 were ex- 
l)erimental. Of the 2C0 street cases 185 showwl typical Negri bodies. In the 
laboratory work carried on by the author no brains were virulent in which 
Negri bodies could not be discovered. Other investigators, however, have re¬ 
ported the determination of virulence in nerve material not showing Negri 
bodies and it therefore appears to be still necessary to make animal inocula¬ 
tions in order to be sure of the diagnosis. 

The histological diagnosis of rabies, Y. Babes (Oompt Bend. Soe. Biol. 
[Purfe], 6i {1908), yo, €, pp. 28i’-286). —^In diagnosing rabies in dead dogs the 
author prefers to examine the medulla rather than the hippocampus, for the 
reason that the former is more easily dissected out. Babid lesions are more 
easily recognized than Negri corpuscles and the author prefers to depend upon 
the former in making a rapid diagnosis of the disease. 

Penetration of the toxin and antitoxin of tetanus through the mucous 
mtoLbrane of the large intestine, M. Breton, G. Petit, and H. Vincent 
(Compt. Bend. Boc. Biol. [Pon*a], 64 {1908)^ No. 4, pp. 160--16S). —^It was found 
that tetanus toxin is so modified or destroyed in large part by the bacterial 
flora of the rectum that only a minute quantity passes through the mucous 
membrane of this organ. On the other hand, the antitoxin of tetanus readily 
penetrates through the mucous membrane of the large intestine. It is also 
maintained that the intestinal juices are decidedly antitoxic in their effect 
upon tetanus toxin. 
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Investigatioiis on the development of trypanosomes in tsetse flies and 
other diptera, E. A. Minghin (Qua}% Jour, Micros. tSci, [London], n, ser,, 
U908), A"o. 206, pp. 159-260, pis. 6, figt. 2).—In the experiments reixirted by 
the author attention was given particularly to the natural transmission of 
sleeping sickness. The only i)oint of interest to the veterinarian conceiuxs the 
development of tryi>anosomes in tsetse flies. The trypanosomes were found 
to begin but not to complete their developmental cycle in the tsetst^ lly or other 
biting insets. It is suggested that the life cycles of ditferent trypanosomes may 
not all follow the same course. 

Baleri, a trypanosomiasis aflectins animals along the Nile, G. Bottefabd 
iAmu Inst, Pasteur, 22 (1908), No, 1, pp, i-Sd).—Balen is a trypanosomiasis 
which affects horses, asses, and dogs, and is due to infection with Trgpanosoma 
pecaudi. It is widely distributed along the bend of the Nile, Since this 
disease is transmitted by tsetse flies the question arises whether it is possible 
to exterminate these insects. Glos^tina palpalis in the region in question occurs 
only along those parts of the river where the banks are abundantly overgrown 
with v^etation and brush. While the removal of this material would be a 
serious undertaking it is regarded as practicable. 

Studies on tuberculosis (Arch, PatluAnat, n. PhysUil, [Yirchow], 190 (1907), 
Beiheft, pp, 5Hi P^s, 29, figs. 8), —^Immunization of warm-blooded animals 
against tuberculosis by means of the tubercle bacilli of cold-blooded animals is 
discussed upon a historical and experimental basis, by J. Orth and Lydia 
Rabinowitsch (pp. 1-58). It was found that injections of tubercle bacilli from 
cold-blooded animals were not always harmless to warm-blooded animals and 
that the immunity thus produced was of little \alue. A more or less generalized 
infection took place in some cases, the development of the disease being slow. 

H. Beitzke gives a report on experiments and observations in the infection 
of man with bovine tuberculosis. In an examination of 25 generalized cases of 
tuberculosis in children, 2, or 8 per cent, were found to be due to the bovine 
tubercle bacillus. There appear to be a number of transition stages in tubercle 
bacilh lying on the border line of one or the other of the two main types or 
betwe^ the characteristics of these types. Such atypical human tubercle 
bacilli may be transformed into typical bovine tubercle bacilli by inoculation 
into cattle. 

B. Klebs discusses in detail the problem of Immunization against tuberculosis 
(pp. 18dr-195). In attempts to produce immunity in experimental animals by 
inoculation with tubercle bacilli of low virulence it was found that the weak 
infection thus produced might entirely disappear, together with all trace of 
tubercle bacilli. Similar results, however, may ultimately come about from 
natural infection, for it is occai^onally observed that experimental animals 
inoculated by inhalation of tubercle bacilli ultimately become entirely fi*ee from 
tuberculosis by healing of tuberculous lesions through the natural resisting 
powers of the animal body. Some beneficial results are also reported from the 
use of a product called tubercle-sozin, which is said to contain the active 
principles of the tubercle bacillus without any toxin. 

Spontaneous tuberculosis in monkeys was studied by Lydia Babinowitsch 
(pp. 196-245). Experiments were made with a considerable variety of apes, 
using human tubercle bacilli. In nearly all cases the human tubercle bacilli 
produced typical tuberculous lesiohs of a generalized character. 

M. Koch and I^dia Babinowitsch give an extended report on their studies of 
the rdatLonehip between avian and mammalian tuberculosis (pp. 246-541). In 
the course of this study the authors came to the conclusion that mammalian and 
avian tubercle bacilli are not distinct species but are varieties of a single species 
adapted to the two groups of the animal kingdom. Avian tuberculosis in general 
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is characterized by lesions of the abdominal viscera. Infection ordinarily takes 
place by means of the alimentary tract and^the lesions are notable for the 
extraordinary number of bacteria which they contain. Quite serious and exten¬ 
sive infections were produced in guinea pigs, rabbits, mice, and even in cattle 
and goats by means of inoculation with avian tubercle bacilli. 

The present status of the question regarding the 'relationship between 
human and animal tuberculosis, Dammann {Dvut. Tirmntl. Wchnuchr,, 
i /iW), .Yo. Gj pp, 77-iS2). —^The two fairly distinct tyiKis of tubercle bacilli which 
have been commonly referred to as bovine and human have been more and more 
connected in recent years by the finding of a number of intermediate forms 
which can not be readily classified with either tyi)e. The results of recent inves¬ 
tigations are unfavorable to the assumption of si)ecific ditference between these 
types. 

The chemical constitution and biological properties of the protoplasm of 
the tubercle bacillus, J. Auclaie and L. Paeis (Compt. Rend. Acad. iWet. 
[P</n*s], Ji6 (1908)^ Yo. d, pp. 301~-303).~—0t the substances thus far obtained 
from the tubercle bacillus, tuberculin exercises a general effect, while the fat 
substance of .the bacillus is local in its effects. By means of fractional extrac¬ 
tion the authors isolated a form of casein which is believed to be the chief cause 
of the formation of the tubercle in the progress of tuberculosis. 

Intestinal tuberculosis in calves "kept in infected stables, A. Ceeadini and 
A. Fiorentini {CenthL Bakt [etc.}, J. Alt., Ong., iG (1908), No. 2, pp. lOJh 
108). —^The purpose of the experiments reported in this paper was to determine 
the susceptibility of young calves to tuberculous infection in stables which were 
known to be infected with this disease. It was found that tuberculosis in suck¬ 
ing calves occurs only exceptionally. In adult cattle the disease appears more 
frequently as a result of exposure in infected stables. The mesenteric glands of 
adult cattle may contain virulent tubercle bacilli without showing visible altera- 
lions. These glands are very effective in catching tubercle bacilli and other 
organisms, particularly those of infectic s pneumoenteritis in calves. 

Clinical diagnosis of tuberculosis of \ he peritoneum and abdominal lymph 
glands by means of rectal examination, Stobch (BerUn. TierdrztU Wohnschr., 
1908, Yo. 8, pp. Hl-^lJfS). —Attention is called to the fact that serious cases of 
tuberculosis of the peritoneum may exist without showing recognizable external 
symptoms. The author has tested the value of rectal examination in such cases 
and finds it imssiblo to palpate the tuberculous lesions upon the peritoneum or 
the tuberculous lymph glands and thus to reach a diagnosis. 

Tuberculosis in dairy cows, with special reference to the udder and the 
tuberculin test, A. Wilson (Vet. Ree., 20 (1908), No. 1024, PP. 591-696 ).— 
A general account is presented of the nature of tuberculin, the temperature reac¬ 
tions obsen’ed in making the tuberculin test, and the importance of this test in 
putting into pi*actice any scheme for the eradication of tuberculosis. Statistics 
were collected and are presented in a summarized form regarding the source of 
tubercle bacilli in milk and the percentage of tuberculous udders in cow& 

The absorption of tuberculin by the rectum, A. Oalueite and M. Bbsxon 
(Compt. Rend. Boc. Biol. [Parfe], 64 (1908), No. 4, pp. 168-165).--iJi tubercu¬ 
lous rabbits and guinea pigs it was found that intrarectal injection of tuberculin 
produced the ^me effects as subcutaneous injection. In healthy rabbits and 
guinea pigs a single intrarectal injection of large doses or of repeated small 
doses of tuberculin produces a gradual intoxication which nearly always ends 
fatally. 

Tuberculin, H. E. Beesee (CentM. Bakt. [etc.], 1. Abt., Orig., 46 (1908), Nob. 
1, pp. 2, pp. 149-167). —In most cases a reaction may be obtained from 

an injection of tuberculin made only a few days afte» a previous injection. The 
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saJe. The general principles of horse^oeing are i>rosented in connection with 
a description of the anatomy and physiology of the foot, preparation of the 
feet for shoeing, the \arious kinds of shoes, and the possible injuries from 
defective shoeing. The problems connected with the transportation of horses by 
sea and land are also discussed. Considerable attention is given to the geolog¬ 
ical and recent historj” of the horse and related species. 

A glossary of technical terms is appended to tho volume and also a general 
indes of the nine volumes. 

The Boma horse disease, H. Baebigeb {Lundw* Wchnschr. Snchscn^ 10 (7,908), 
JTo. 8, pp. 75, 75).—^The so-called Boma horse disease persists in various locali¬ 
ties of Saxony. The means suggested by the author for controlling the disease 
include a sanitary supervision of the water and food and better care of the 
horses. 

Etiology of ULfectious pneumonia of horses, B. Tabitsso {Rev, Q6n. M6il, 
11 (1908), yo. 124, pp. 177-185).—In four cases of infections pneumonia in 
horses the author found Paftieurella equi to be the pathogenic organism. It is 
not maintained, however, that this is the only organism which may produce an 
infectious pneumonia iu Worses. 

The treatment of foal lameness. Beck (WohnnchK Ticrlieilk, u. Vichsueht, 
52 (1908), Xo. 8, pp. I}5-Ii7).-—The administration of icMlid of ixdash directly 
to young colts affected with lameness of bacterial origin was unsiitisfactoi-y. 
Far better results, however, were obtained from the indirect use of the drug by 
giving it to the marea The milk then contains a sufficient quantity of iodid of 
I)ota8h to bring about satisfactory results in the majority of cases. In 14 cabos 
thus treated 12 recovered entirely. The umbilical cord was treated with an 
antiseptic solution in all of these casea In C other cases in which no attention 
was given to the umbilical cord but in which the mares re(*eived the lodld of 
lK)tai^ in doses of 10 gm. daily, 5 of the colts recovered after a few days. 

Experimental leukemia in fowls, T. Bllebmann and O. Bang (Centhh Baht 
fc/c.], 1. AM,, Oriff,, 46 (1908), No, I, pp. 4, 5).—Much difference of opinion 
has prevailed regarding the nature of leukemia in animals and man. The 
authors had occasion to carry on some experiments with this disease in fowls. 
It was found that during the progress of leukemia, the number of leu<*ocytes 
may be half as great as that of the red blood corpuscles. True leukemia iu con¬ 
trast with so-called infections leukemia runs a chronic course. Tho modifica¬ 
tion of the formula for the blood elements is not due mei'ely to an increase of 
the white corpuscles in general. The mononucletir forms are gi^eatly iucreascMl in 
numbers while the polynuclear leucocytes are present in relatively diminislu'rt 
numbers. If healthy fowls are inoculated intravenously with an organic emul¬ 
sion containing these leucocytes a typical case of leukemia is produc*ed within 3 
montbs. The anthers are disposed to believe that leukemia will prove to be 
infectious but the organism has not yet been determined. 

Avian diphtheria and contagious epithelioma, V. Fally (-bni. Jlcd. IVf., 
57 (1908), yo. 2, piK 69-t5), —In the exi)erimeuts roiwrted iu this paper tho 
author attempted to reach a differential diagnosis between these disoast*s or to 
obtain evidence as to their identity or dual nature. It is admitted that a fowl 
may hare both diseases at the same time but that recovery from roup does not 
protect the fowl against epithelioma or vice versa. The author believes, there¬ 
fore, that the two diseases are distinct. 

The parasitic amebse of the intestinal tract of Tnnn and other fl.mma.lss , 
B. Xj. Walker (Jour, MeO. Research, 17 (1908), No. 4, pp. B79-i59, pis. -J).—An 
elaborate review is given of the development of our knowledge regarding para¬ 
sitic ameto. The author also discusses methods of cultivation of aiuebie, 
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the reproductive processes which occur in the s^enus. the nomenclature and the 
biology of these forms. Detailed descriptions are presented of 38 species of 
parasitic amebm which ha\e been found in animals and man. A bibliography 
relating to the subject is also given. 

BTTEAI EITGUTEEBING. 

Progress r^ort on irrigation experiments in Willamette Valley, Oregon, 
A. P. Sto\er (C/. ti. Dept Apr., Office Expt Circ. 78, pp. 2o, figs. 7).—^This 
circular describes experiments in irrigation in the Willamette Valley and gives 
tentative results of the first season’s work. While this valley has a rainfall of 
approximately 44 in. per annum, that which occurs during the summer months 
is very small, the average for the three months’ period from the middle of June 
to the middle of September being only about 2} in. This valley has been under 
cultivation fbr more than half a century and has been a great wheat-growing 
region, this crop maturing before the summer drought, but the land has ceased 
to produce profitable crops of wheat and diversification has become necessary. 
In order that the crops may be grown throughout the dry summer irrigation is 
required and the experiments undertaken are for the purpose of determining 
methods, cost, and retuin<^ The returns reported from the single season indi¬ 
cate large profits from the use of water during the siimmer months. 

The use of small water supplies for irrigation, S. Fobtieb (U. N. Dept Apr, 
yearJ>ook 1907, pp. 409-i2i, ftps. 6 ).—^*‘From an agricultural standpoint the 
greatest need of the arid and semiarid regions is a larger water supply. Out 
of a total of about 900,000,000 acres less than 1J per cent is artificially watered. 
When all of the available water supplies are utilized it is doubtful if more than 
7 or 8 per cent of the total area can be irrigated.” The importance of utilizing 
every available source of water for irrigation is, therefore, evident. This 
article calls attention to the possibilities of developing small water supplies and 
£4 iows the methods of using them to the best advantage. It describes typical 
plants for storing water from springs, and for pumping water from wells by 
windmills, engines, and electric motors. Methods of construction and cost of 
plants, methods of using water and returns from the lands are given. 

Ixrigatiou with hous^old waste water, H. Selkibk (Apr. Gaz. N. B. Wales, 
19 (1908), No. S, pp. 228, 22h, ftp. 7),—A simple system of pipes and drains for 
utilizing the house sewage in irrigating v^etables and fruit trees and the bene¬ 
fits derived from such irrigation are briefly describcMl. 

Drainage in New York, B. O. Fbppin (Eao York Cornell Bta. But 254, pp. 
S91-i28, ftptt. 29). —^The large area in New York requiring drainage includes the 
marsh or swamp land and the heavy clay soils. The marsdies, scattered through¬ 
out the State in irregular areas but extensive in the aggregate, are practically 
useless for agricultural purposes without drainage. The heavy day soils are in 
cultivation but their crop value has been greatly reduced by the loss of vegetable 
matter in the soil, followed by pronounced physical changes whereby the soil has 
become harder and more compact, the rainfall moving over the land rather than 
through it, and the subsequent rapid drying causing it to become dense and im¬ 
pervious. These physical changes have given rise to extremes of wetness and 
drought. Such soil can be reclaimed only by drainage and better methods of 
cultivation, and tborou^ tile drainage is recommended as the best means of 
reclamation. 

A brief account is given of the first tile drains used in America, these being 
laid near Geneva by John Johnston in 1837. The effects of tile drainage and the 
benefits that accrue to the soil are set forth. 
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A discussion is given of the practical details of tile drainage, showing how the 
work should be planned to meet different conditions, and describing the instru¬ 
ments used in lajnng out the systems and the tools and melhods employed in dig¬ 
ging the ditches and layhig the tile. The use of machines for digging tile ditches 
is considerwl, with data as to the relative cost of machine and hand labor. 
Tables are given showing the number and size of tile required to drain a given 
area under specific conditions and also the cost of the various sizes of tile in 
common use. 

The value of open ditches and the efficiency of stone dmins, such as are used 
in some parts of the State, are discussed. An appendix presents an abstract of 
the New York law relative to agricultural drainage and a list of tile manufac¬ 
turers in the State. 

Dust preventives, L. W. Page (17. fif. Dept. Agr. Yearbooh pp. 25't-266i 
pl 9 . 4).—A discussion of the problem of preservation of road surfaces under 
automobile traffic and of the use of dust preventives, with an account of the 
results obtained from the use of mineral oils, coal tar, sea water, magnesium 
eWorld, sodium eWorld, water-gas tar, and a number of proprietary emulsions. ^ 

It is stated that up to the present time no method of building an economical 
dust-proof country road has been devised. As to the relative values of different 
substances for the treatment of existing roads, “in certain localities the use of one 
of these materials is often claimed to be more satisfactory than others. Whether 
tWs is due to skill in treatment or to local physical conditions, it is imi>ossibIe 
at present to say. In estimating the relative cost of dust prevention by vaiious 
materials, it must be borne in mind that any substance which prevents the 
mation of dust, and holds that already formed on a road surface, gi*eatly length¬ 
ens the life of a road and consequently lowers the cost of maintenance. This 
precludes the obtaining of accurate cost data at present, as it can only be had 
after a sufficient length of time has elapsed to determine the saving in repairs to 
the road from the nse of dust preventives. The entire subject is still in an 
experimental stage, and where a community wi^es to have work of this kind 
carried on, the advice of some exjierienced person, familiar libt only with one 
preparation but with many, should be sought in order to avoid costly mistakes 
and the repetition of failures made in other places.” 

The effect of alkali on Portland cement, E. T. Tannatx and E. Buuke 
(Montana 8ta. Buh 6*fi, pp. PS-120^ pin. 5, figa. })•—^Examinations of cmnept 
stnictures, particularly sewers at Gi-eat Falls, Mont., which had beini dis¬ 
integrated by the action of alkali, are re|)ortod and discuss'd in this bnlictin, 

“Just how the alkali in the soil acts upon Ihe cement is a matter for investi¬ 
gation. It is possible that the action is similar to the action of the wilts in 
tea water ... or it may be that the cements behave in a manner similar to 
the soils containing zeolites. Zeolites being hydro-silicates contain as bases 
eWefly lime and alumina with some imtash and soda, which have the power of 
absorbing alkali salts and exchanging bases with them.” 

The authors conclude from the investigations that the use of cement con¬ 
struction for sewers is inadvisable In alkali soils unless it is possible to drain 
all ground water from the exterior of the sewer. Sandstone and concrete 
foundations for buildings are subject to the same objections. 

Conditions affecting the production of denatured alcohol in the Northwest, 
J. S. Jones (l4aho 8ta. Bui. 60, pp. J-21).—A popular discussion is given of 
the present situation in the Northwest, with excerpts from the Federal laws relat¬ 
ing to the production of denatured alcohol, an exposition of some of the regula¬ 
tions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and data as to the efficiency of 
denatured alcohol for light, heat, and power. Although no denatured alcohol 
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is now produced in the Northwest and its general use is prohibited by the high 
price ($1 per gallon) at which it is sold, and by the lack of suitable burners, 
engines, and other appliances, the author believes that it will eventually become 
an active competitor of gasoline in the region, and that special farm crops will 
be gi’own for its production for local use. 

BTJEAL ECONOMICS. 

Land reform; Occupying ownership, peasant proprietary, and rural edu¬ 
cation, J. COLLINGS (ZiOMdow, W08, pp, This book is a history of 

the land-tenure system of England. It proposes as a remedy for rural depopu¬ 
lation, scarcity of trained farm labor, the paui^er system, the unemployed in 
cities, and other rural, economic, and social problems, “a measure of land 
reform based on the principle of occupying ownership,” the creation of a 
peasant proprietary, and a system of agricultural education that will initiate 
the children in rural subjects during the most impressionable period of their 
lives. If this policy could be carried out the author believes “it gives some 
hope of a remedy for the present deplorable condition of rural life in England.” 

The agrarian problem in England, G. Lecabpunties {Rei\ JScon, Internat, 
5 (1908), II, No, 2, pp, 40S-4I7). —^This is a historical review of the agricultural 
land problem in England, including a discussion of the land-tenure system, the 
inclosure acts relating to common fi^ds, and their effects on rural depopula¬ 
tion. Particular attention is given to the Small Holdings Act of 1907, which is 
held to correct the defects of a similar act passed by Parliament in 1892. The 
benefits of the new law relate to the government's interest in making it easier 
for the small farmer to acquire land and the necessary capital to exploit it. 

The farm labor of rural England, F. Ryziger (Ann, QemOloux^ 18 (1908), 
No, 7, pp, 40S--4S1), —^The author by personal inquiry and a study of the litera¬ 
ture on the subject sets forth in this article a review of the conditions which 
have brou^t about rural depopulation in England and considers the govern¬ 
mental and other proposed remedies to counteract the movement toward the 
cities. 

To improve rural labor conditions in England the author believes (1) that 
information shoqld be procured and presented to farm laborers comparing the 
actual wage conditions of city and farm laborers, the advantage being easily 
shown to be with the latter, (2) that farm laborers be given practical instruc- 
Won especially relating to the advantages offered in rural life, and (3) that 
they then be left to develop naturally the power of individual initiative. 

The farmer and the laborer, T. P. Gill (Dept, Agr, and Tech, Instr, Ireland 
Jour,, 8 (1908), Nos, 3, pp, 409-4J2; 4, pp, (J35-d5d).—These are two addresses 
delivered before societies of farmers and farm laborers of Ctounty Tipperary In 
February and May, 1908. 

The author discusses the existing relations between these classes in Ir^and 
and i>oints out some ways in which improvement could be effected. Among these 
are mentioned the development of intensive culture, the more regular employ¬ 
ment of labor, the raising of first-class dairy, poultry, and other products, the 
recognition of merit in farm hands by better remuneration, the development of 
cooperation and mutual credit banks, improvement in the farm laborer's dietary, 
more efficient training for laborers, a better system of education, and fair facili¬ 
ties for the provident farm laborer to acquire a farm of his own. 

Beport of the Irish Agricnltuxal Organization Society, Limited, N. T. 
EvsaASD and R. A. Andeeson (Rpt, Irish Agr, Organ, flfoc., 1907, pp, 79, map 1 ),— 
Detailed statistical data with discussion of the work of the affiliated agricultural 
cooperative and credit societies for the year ended June 30,1907. On Decenc^er 
59778—No. 3—08- 7 
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31, IDUG, tho «iOCietieH numbered 873, a net jsiain of 3S, and had conducted a busi¬ 
ness exceeding f2,0(X),000 during the year. Of this number the cooperative 
creameries and branches numbered 310 and the mutual credit societies 240. 

An uplifting negro cooperative society, R. U Smith (World's Work, ]6 
(WOS), 3, piK This ib an account of tlie development of the 

Farmers’ Improvement Society of Texas from 18JK) to 1907, and of the e<*onomic 
and social impro^oment brought about among negro farmers by means of this 
cooi)eratiie organization which was fo&ten*d by the author. From a state of 
general poverty among farmers due to the prevailing credit system, the society 
has established a class of negro farmers who are self-reliant, progressive, and 
property owners. The returns to October, 1907, are as follows: Number of 
groups 475, with 9,256 members; acres owned by members 71,439, valued at 
$1,071,585; value of live stock owned by members $275,000; and value of im¬ 
provements made during the year ended October, 1907, $58,148. 

Jews as farmers (Amcr, Cult., 70 (190H), No. 28, p. 2 ).—^It is estimated that 
about 5,000 Jews are engaged in agriculture in the United States, and the farm 
colonies started in many parts of the country, particularly in New Jersey, are 
briefly described. The Jewish Agricultural Society of New York received 1,345 
applications in 1907 from Jews wishing to engage in agriculture and since its 
organization has assisted 764 farmers in 19 States with loans aggregating nearly 
$500,000* About one-fourth of this amount has already been repaid, and the 
farmers assisted now own property with a valuation of about $1,250,000. 

Agricultural colonies in Palestine (Economist, 66 (1908), No. SS80, pp. 
1189, JI90).—This article describes the revival of agriculture in Palestine, 
largely by Jewish colonists from Russia and Roumania, who have adopted mod¬ 
em implements and methods of culture. The crops raised are oranges, olives, 
almonds, grapes, and cereal crops, the bulk of which is exported, chiefly to 
Rngland. 

The internal colonization of Prussia and its application to the agrarian 
problem in PCeziGO, H. J. Lxidkwig (BoL 8ec. Fomento [Mesfico], 7 (1908), No, 
6, pp, 7-8S, map i).—-This bulletin discusses the causes of rural depopulation 
which took place in Prussia during the last part of the nineteenth century, gives 
the results of the work of the colonization commission in the establishment of 
small farms which in 20 years amounted to 18,870, with houses accommodating 
75,500 occupants, and points out in what ways such a commission would be help¬ 
ful to native and immigrant fhrm laborers in Mexico. 

[The ration of the government to agriculture in Russia], Torne (Bui. 
Mens. Off. Benseig. Agr. [Pori«], 7 (1908), No. 5, pp. The author 

describes the methods of securing and publishing agricultural statistics in Rus¬ 
sia, the government measures for encouraging the exportation of agricultural 
products and assisting the indus^ as a whole, the territorial, administratively 
and communal organization of the rural population, and the establishment of 
schools for the teaching of agriculture. 

The assistance rendered by the government to the agricultural population con¬ 
sists in aiding colonists by advancing money, seed, instruments, lumber, and 
other forms of capital, in encouraging the peasants to become landowners, and 
in so redividing and reassigning the communal lands as to assign to each peas¬ 
ant a single piece of land equal in extent to the many separate parcels formerly 
h^d by individuals or families under the old communal system of land tenure. 

State aid to agriculture in formgn and colonial countries, W. F. Bear 
(Trans. Highland and Agr. 8oc, Scot, 5. ser., 20 (1908), pp. The amount 

of mon^ expended by various governments for different lines of work relating 
to agriculture are tabulated and discussed. 
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Some computed returns of farms in Switzerland {Landio. Ztschi\ Rhein- 
P7'0vinz, 9 {1908), Xo, pp, 329, 330). —article is summarized from a re¬ 
port by Dr. R Laur on the returns from 916 different-size farms in Switzer¬ 
land for the years 1901-1906, inclusive. The statistics are believed to indicate 
that intensive rather than extensive farming gives the better returns. A judi¬ 
cious combination of different branches of farming, with about 50 per cent of 
the land, labor, and capital devoted to dairying, is believed to offer the best 
prospects to farmers in Switzerland. 

Agriculture in Siam, Dilock (Die Landwirtschaft in Sianu. Leipsic, 1908, 
pp. 215). —^This book describes the conditions of agriculture in Slam and is a 
contribution to the economic history of the Idngdom from the agricultural point 
of view. 

Traffic on Chesapeake Bay and Tennessee Biver, F. Andbews (U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Yearbook 1907, pp. 289’SOi). —This article discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of water transportation of agricultural products, the Chesapeake 
Bay and Tennessee Hiver traffic being taken as typical of the methods of handling 
crops. The amount and kind of crops shipped, and the freight rates for water 
transportation as compared with rates on railroads competing in these r^ons» 
are discussed. Freight rates by water transportation are shown to be very 
much lower than railroad rates, but certain kinds of truck and fruit crops are 
better and more quickly handled by the railroads. The possibility of improv¬ 
ing the methods of loading and unloading agricultural freight carried by steam¬ 
boats, the need of longer and more regular seasons of navigation, and the im¬ 
portance of making the channels of rivers more navigable for the r^lar move¬ 
ment of farm produce are particularly emphasized. 

Crop Beporter (U. B. Dept Agr., Bur. Bfatia. Crop Reporter, 10 (1908), No. 
9, pp. 65--72). —^Notes are given on the crop conditions in the United States and 
foreign countries, with statistics of the fhrm values and prices of agricultural 
products and the principal groups of farm and forest products imported into 
the United States during the years ended June 60,1907 and 1908. 

AaBIGTTLTUBAL BDUGATIOIT. 

Education [agricultural] (Encyclopwdia of Agriculture. Edinburgh and 
London, 1908, vol. 2, pp. Contains a rather full discussion of agricultural 

education in the British Islands, beginning with the first attempt to Institute 
systematic instruction in the theory and science of agriculture in 1790, when a 
chair of agriculture was established in the University of Edinburgh. In Ire¬ 
land the first statMupported school of agriculture was established in 1838, and 
in England the first agricultural college was founded at Cirencester in 1845. 
The development and present status of agricultural education in England, Ire¬ 
land, and Scotland, and the part taken by state and local governments in this 
educational work are described. 

The New Tork State Agricultural Collie at Ovid, N. Y., and higher 
agricultural education, D. Willebs {Varick, N. T., 1907, pp. 27, pi. 1). —A 
historical paper containing data concerning the act of the New 'Sork State legis< 
lature incorporating the New Tork State Agricultural College^ which was first 
located at Fayette in Seneca County, and later at Ovid, and subsequent acts 
relating to Cornell University and the funds derived from the several acts of 
Congress in aid of agricultural education. 

It appears that the New Tork State Agricultural College at Ovid was opened 
for the reception of students December 5, 1860, when a class of 27 young men 
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entered the institution, and was closed in the spring of 18G2. Dr. William H. 
Brewer was appointed professor of agricultural chemistry, but resigned before 
the college was opened. 

Training courses for teachers of agriculture, D. J. Crosbt ( U, 8. Dept, Agr, 
Ycarhook J907, pp. 207-220)The results are set forth of an inquiry conducted 
by this OflSce concerning courses for teachers of agriculture, in agiucultural col¬ 
leges, State normal schools, privately endowed colleges and schools, and county 
normal training schools in the United States, together with a discussion of the 
essentials of training for teachers of agriculture and lines of future develop¬ 
ment in this work. 

Course in cereal foods and their preparation for movable schools of agri¬ 
culture, Mabgabist J. Mitchell (U. 8. Dept Agr,^ Offlee Expt Stas, But 200, 
pp. Jl-78), —^Thls bulletin contains a syllabus of a course of 15 lectures covering 
quite fully the use, preparation and nutritive value of cereal foods. The sub¬ 
jects of the lectures are as follows: The composition of \egetable foods; com¬ 
position of the body and the uses of food compounds in the body; digestion, 
assimilation, excretion; a study of starch; cereals used as breakfast foods; cer¬ 
eals which are used as vegetables; bread; yeast and molds; a study of wheat 
flour; a study of rye, com, buckwheat, and other flours; changes produced in the 
constituents of bread; cost of bread, causes of imperfections, fancy breads; 
bread raised by other agents than yeast; cooking in deep fat; and dough raised 
with ^gs, and icing for cake. Each lecture is accompanied by suggestions for 
practical work and experiments. An appendix contains references to literature 
and a list of apparatus and materials needed. 

Agxiciilture, industries, and home economics in our public sdiools, W. M. 
Hays (Chicago, 1908, pp. S7, flgs. 37),’—An address delivered before the depart¬ 
ment of superintendence of the National Education Association, in Washington, 
D. C., February 25, 190S. The paper is profusely illustrated with half-tones, 
maps, and diagrams showing features of industrial education in secondary 
schools, the distribution of land-grant colleges and State normal schools, 
schemes for districting States for secondary agricultural schools, and plans of 
school buildings and grounds. 

A course of study in agriculture for the public schools; what it should 
be and how to teach it, B. YoimGBLOOD (Okla. School Herald, 16 (/.90S), No, 4, 
pp. 17,18), —^This deals more especially with suggestions for practice work and 
excursions. 

The Weather Bureau and the public schools, J. B. Wefks ( U, 8. Dept. Agr, 
Yearbook 1907, pp. 267-276, figs. $),—The author deBcril>es some features of 
public school instruction relating to the weather, parliculai*ly in the elementary 
schools of New York State, discusses the purpose and value of the study of 
meteorology in schools, and describes simple homemade instruments used in 
making observations. 

The school and its grounds, D, A. Claek (Fruit-Groieer, 19 (1908), No, 5, 
pp. 16,17, ftgs. 2, dgm. I).—A discussion of the educational and esthetic value 
of trees, shrubs, and flowers in the vicinity of the schoolhonse, with suggestions 
for laying out and planting school grounds. 

The school garden, H, 0. W. Caldwell ( [East. III. State] Normal School 
But 20, pp, 35, pis. 10). —^This is a progress reimrt on school gardens begun at 
the Eastern Illinois State Normal School in 1902, with an interpretation of the 
value of school gardens in the scheme of instruction. The author speaks of 
the way the garden is conducted, taking the individual garden and individual 
ownership as the basis and discussing somewhat the advantages of this plan. 
He also discusses such matters as keeping up the interest in garden work in 
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the summer, the garden as a center of natural history work, and the garden as 
a means for studyuig agriculture and forestry and bringing about a better 
organization of the nature-study and natural-history work. 

Home nature-study course, Anna B. Comstock and J. W. Spencer (jETo^ne 
I^aturc-lsitudy Com he [Coniell Unii\, Htate CoL JLf^r.], n. ser.. 4 (1908), Xo. 4 , 
pp* 28, figs, ii).—Suggestions for the work of third-year pupils as outlined in 
the Syllabus of Nature Study and Agriculture issued by the New York State 
Education Department. Lessons are given on the trillium plant and its habits, 
the eggs of frogs and toads, tadpoles, a tadpole aquarium, the toad and its 
habits, the frog, the tree frog, how to make an aquarium, the strawberry plant, 
and its flowers, fruits, diseases and insect enemies, and blackbirds and their 
habits. 

Agriculture: Its fundamental principles, A. M. Soule and E. H. L. Turpin 
(Atlanta, Richmond, and Dallas, 1901, pp, 320, pis, 4 , figs, 219), —^This text-book 
of elementary agriculture is intended for use in the public schools. It deals 
successively with the soil, its formation and physical characteristics, the plant 
in its life cycle, soU improvement, and field, orchard, and garden crops and 
their enemies and friends. One chapter is devoted to domestic animals, includ¬ 
ing cattle, horses, sheep, goats, hogs, poultry, and bees, and another to miscel¬ 
laneous topics, such as trees, fhrm tools, good roads, the help of science, and 
school gardens. An appendix contains formulas for fertilizers and spraying 
mixtures, tables of feed and feeding standards, and lists of Farmers* Bulletins 
and agricultural experiment stations. 

MISOEilliAIIEOirS. 

Yearbook of the D^axtment of Agriculture 1907 (U. B, Dept Agr. Year- 
hooh 19(n, pp, 798, pis, 65, figs, 56),—The Yearbook for 1007 contains a report of 
the Secretary on the work of the Department during the year, a brief account by 
J. A. Arnold of the life and work of the late James Wallace Pinchot, 26 other 
special articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue, and an appendix consisting of 
an agricultural directory, a review of weather and crop conditions, the principal 
injurious insects and plant diseases of the year, progress in food and drug in¬ 
spection and in forestry, soil areas surveyed and mapped, improvements in fhrm 
practice, game protection, bounty laws in force and road laws enacted in 1907, 
and agricultural statistics. 

Annual Beport of Idaho Station, 1907 (Idaho Bta, Rpt, 1907, pp. 46 , pis, 
$),—^This contains the organization list, a financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30,1907, a report of the director, and departmental reports, of which 
that on dry farming and soil moisture investigations is noted on page 214 of this 
issue. 

Fourteenth Annual Beport of Montana Station, 1907 (Montana Bta, Rpt 
1907, pp, 155-185),—This contains the organization list, a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30,1907, a report of the director on the work of the 
station during the year, lists of station publications, exchanges, donations, and 
loans, and a meteorological summary of air and soil temperatures, precipitation, 
wind velocity and direction, sunshine, cloudiness, and frost during 1907. 

Encydopsedia of agiiculture, edited by 0. E. Green and D. Yoxtno (ffdin- 
dnrgh and London, 1908, vol, 2, pp, Vn+5S6, pis, 11, figs, JW).—-This is the sec¬ 
ond volume of the general encyclopedia of agriculture and contains articles on 
topics arranged alphabetically from Drills to Joint-ill. An article on agricul¬ 
tural education is abstracted on p. 291 of this issua 
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Arkansas University and Station.--W. G. Vincenlieller has resigned as dean 
and director and O. F. Adams, entomologist, has been appointed acting dean 
and director. 

Colorado CoUcge and Station.—0. W. Gay, professor of animal husbandry In 
the Veterinary College of the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
agriculturist, vice W. L. Carlyle. Alvin Keyser, in charge of soils work at 
the Nebraska University and Station, has been appointed agronomist, vice W. H. 
Clin. , 

OonnectieiLt Storrs Station.—^F. R. Thompson, cheese maker in the cooperative 
experiments with the Dairy Division of this Department, has resigned to en¬ 
gage in commercial work, and has been succeeded by Clinton Grant. 

Florida University.—A free correspondence course in agriculture for teachers 
has been inaugurated, beginning Novjfmber 1. This course is offered as a re¬ 
sult of the recent announcement of the State superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion that in June, 1909, applicants for first and second grade certificates will 
be reaulred to pass examinations in agriculture. Up to October 27, 70 teachers 
had enrolled for this course, and applications were coming iir at the rate of 
from 15 to 25 a day. 

Georgia College and Station.—J. M. Johnson, professor of agriculture in the 
college, has accepted the associate editorship of The Cotton Journal, Dr, T. H. 
HcHatton has resigned as horticulturist of the station to become adjunct pro¬ 
fessor in charge of the horticultural department in the college and has been 
succeeded by H. P. Stud^ey, who has been teacher of elementary agriculture 
in the Winthiop (S, 0.) Normal and Industrial College. C. A. McLendon, a 
1908 graduate of Glemson OoU^e^ has been appointed botanist in the station 
and J. C. Temple, of the North Carolina College and Station, bacteriologist. 
Beginning January 1, 1909, the station is to undertake dairy extension work in 
cooperation with the Dairy Divisdon of this Department, with J. H. McClain 
in charge. 

lUinois University and Station.—As a part of the extension work of the 
College of Agriculture summer courses in agriculture were offered at the Cbau- 
tauqua assemblies at Streator, Lovington, and Greenfield. A special tent was 
provided for the exhibition of illustrative material and as an assembly place for 
farmers and their families. Lectures were given daily and there were frequent 
demonstrations and trips of observation to nearby farms. At Lovington a 
woman’s course was also offered by the department of household science, tents 
being erected and fumii^ed as a series of mod^ rooms. 

New courses are announced in fioriculture and In concrete construction for 
agricultural purposes. 

According to a note in Science, James T. Barrett has resigned as assistant in 
botany in the station to accept a fellowship in botany at Cornell University, 

Purdue University.—The second annual fruit show to be held at the uni¬ 
versity during the week of the farmers’ short course, January 11-16, is repoiled 
to be arousing great interest among fruit growers of the State. 
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Iowa College and Station.—Mortensen, who has served as instructor 
during the short courses in dairying for several years, has been appointed 
acting head of the dairy department, and H. C. Homeman has been appointed 
extension worker in dairying. 

Louisiana TTniversity and Stations.—According to a note in Demeter, the 
university has been organized into six collies, among which are a college of 
agriculture and the Audubon Sugar School. The agricultural courses have been 
rearranged to provide additional electives and greater opportunity for speciali¬ 
zation. There has also been added a two-year preparatory school of agriculture 
with A. F. Kidder as principal. 

B. F. Hochenedel has resigned as assistant chemist in the Sugar Station to 
engage in commercial work. 

Michigan Station.—A grant to the bacteriological laboratory of $1,500 has been 
made from state funds for the purpose of manufacturing hog-cholera serum 
according to the method suggested by the Bureau of Animal Industy of this 
Department. About 80 liters of serum have been manufactured and 1,819 ani¬ 
mals, representing 33 herds, have been treated with a subsequent mortality of 
about 12 per cent A charge of 1 ct per cubic centimeter for virus and 2 cts. 
per cubic centimeter for serum is made, which covers the cost of production 
other than that of buildings and permanent equipment 

Mississippi Station.—^J. A. McLean, of the Iowa College and Station, has 
accepted the position of animal husbandman. 

Nebraska TTniversily and Station.—^Martin Nelson has resigned as adjunct 
professor of field crops in the university and assistant in field crops in the sta¬ 
tion to accept the position of agriculturist in the Arkansas University and 
Station. W. W. Burr has been appointed assistant in soils and crops at the 
North Platte Substation in connection with the co5perative work with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of this Department. 

Cornell Universliy and Station.—The work of the College of Agriculture in 
rural economy, hitherto under the immediate direction of the dean as professor 
of rural economics, has been ^formally organized as a separate department in 
charge of O. N. Lauman, who has relinqui^ed his secretaryship to the faculty. 

A biological station has been erected in the marges at the head of Cayuga 
Lake with water gardens and other facilities for the study of problems in 
limnology. The research work now under way in this department deals chiefiy 
with the study and development of the forage food of fi^es as the beginning of 
an effort to develop water agriculture. 

C. 8. Wilson has been appointed assistant professor of pomology, ther^y 
bringing about a further differentiation of the horticultural department, and 
C. A. Eogers has been appointed assistant professor of poultry husbandry. 
Other recent appointments include the following: As instructors, E. S. Guthrie, 
of Ohio State University, in butter making, Milton Pratt Jones, in extension 
teaching, and George E. Bumap in rural art; as assistants in the College of 
Agriculture, Lewis J. Cross in agricultural chemistry in its relation to agri¬ 
culture, Leonard Haseman in entomology, and M. M. McCool and M. F. Barrus 
in plant pathology; as research assistant, Scott H. Perky in rural economy; as 
fellow in agriculture, Arthur W. Gilbert in plant breeding; and as assistants in 
the station, Fred J. Pritchard, Harry H. Love^ and Eugene P. Humbert in plant 
breeding, and J. O. Morgan and Harold J. Conn in soil investigations. 

North Carolina College and Station.—^Dr. W. A. Syme has been promoted to 
the assistant professorship of ^chemistry in the college, and Hubert Hill has 
been appointed instructor in chemistry, J. K. Plummmr has been appointed 
assistant chemist in the station. 
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North Carolina State Station.-—Hon. Samuel L. Patterson, as State Commis- 
sicmer of Agriculture chairman of the board of control of the station, and a 
former member of the governing board of the North Carolina College and 
College Station, died September 14, aged 5S years. 

North Dakota College and Station.—^In succession to F. J. Seaver and J. C. 
McDowell, whose resignations have been previously noted, Herbert F. Berg¬ 
man, of the Kansas College and Station, has been appointed assistant botanist 
and R. C. Doneghue, of the Missouri University and Station, assistant agrono¬ 
mist. Dr. H. P. Bassett, assistant chemist, has resigned to engage in commer¬ 
cial work. H. A. Wood, assistant chemist, died October 3. 

A severe hailstorm occurred August 29, and although most of the crops on 
the college and station grounds had been harvested much damage resulted* 

A substation has been establii^ed at Langdon, where a quarter section of 
land has been donated for the purpose by the citizens of Cavalier County. 
Building operations are under way, and it is hoped to begin experimental work 
in the spring of 1909. 

Texas College.—^The college cooperated with the Dairy Division of this 
Department in an extensive dairy exhibit at the recent State fair which 
attracted much attention. A complete model creamery equipped with separators, 
pasteurizers, starter cans, ripening vats, chums, and other machinery was in 
operation daily for the manufacture of butter and ice cream. A class of 
students from the collie gave practical demonstrations in butter making and 
milk testing, and also competed for prizes in butter making and the judging 
of dairy cattla 

Vermont TTnlversity.—Under the provisions of the Nelson amendment a 
department of teaching has been established, the work of recent years in the 
form of educational conferences and a summer school in elementary agriculture 
having prepared the way for this larger development. A course of lectures 
coupled with practical work is being given with an enrollment of over 100 
students, and a summer school for teachers is announced for next summer to 
include courses in domestic science, manual training, and elementary agri¬ 
culture. Dr. li. R. Jones, professor of botany, has been appointed dean of the 
new department and it is expected to provide additional teaching force in 1909. 

WashingtoiL College and Station,—^W. T. McDonald, whose resignation from 
the Oklahoma College and Station has been previously noted, has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant professor of animal husbandry in the college and assistant 
animal husbandman in the station. George Severance^ professor of agronomy, 
has been appointed acting head of the department of agriculture in the college, 
and Director Thatcher acting superintendent of farmers’ institutes. Oscar M. 
Olson, formerly connected with farmers’ institute work in Minnesota, has been 
appointed instructor in farmers’ infstitutes. 

West Virginia Station.—^N. J. Giddings, ^f the Vermont Station, has been 
appointed bacteriologist, and Arthur L. Dacy assistant horticulturist. 

Wisconsin. TTniversity and Station.—^The new animal husbandry building 
and judging pavilion is well under way, and is expected to be ready for use 
about February 1, 1909. The cost is estimated at about $75,000. R^stration 
in the College of Agriculture at the beginning of the current academic year 
showed an increase of 68 per cent. 

Arrangements have been made to conduct systematic demonstration work at 
the farm of the State Insane Asylum at Viroqua. It is planned to extend the 
work to the farms of other State institutions, with a view to providing object 
lessons for near-by farmers, as well as establi^lng distributing centers for 
improved seeds and other material sent out from the college and station. The 
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work is to be under the general supervision of C. P. Norgard, who has recently 
been elected assistant agronomist. 

Other recent additions to the college and station staff include J. 0. Marquis, 
editor, C. S. Hean, librarian, and the following assistants: W. A. Brannon, 
fertilizer and feed inspection; B. W. Hammer, agricultural bacteriology; R. R. 
Marshall and H, L. Walster, soils; and H. Steenbock, agricultural chemistry. 

President C. R. Van Hise recently received the degree of LL- D. from 
TTilliams College. 

Wyoming Station.—Alkali investigations have been taken up by the station 
with reference to the removal of the injurious alkali salts from the farm 
recently acquired, combined with a study of the imderlying principles of alkali 
poisoning. F. S. Burrage has been appointed secretary to the board of trus¬ 
tees, vice Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, who retains the secretaryship of the 
station council. 

Experimental Work in Forestry.—^It is announced that the Forest Service of 
this Department is to establish experimental forests in typical forest regions of 
the West for the investigation of forest problems. A tract already set aside at 
X'lagstaff, Ariz., in the Coconino National Forest is to be devoted to a study of 
the reproduction of western yellow pine, which is not now making a satisfactory 
second growth. 

A comprehensive study of the use and effect of wind-breaks and shelter belts 
is also^contemplated, this to be in part in cooperation with the State experiment 
stations. 

CommissioiL on Country Life.—^President Roosevelt has appointed two ad¬ 
ditional members of the commission, Ohas. S. Barrett of Union City, Ga., presi¬ 
dent of the Farmers* Educational and Cooperative Union of America, and Wm. 
A- Beard of Sacramento, Cal. Dr. E. W. Allen of this Office is acting as 
executive secretary of the commission. 

Farmers* National Congress.—^The 1908 session of this body was especially 
noteworthy as the first to be held at an agricultural college, the meetings taking 
place at the University of Wisconsin, September Over eleven hundred 

delegates and visitors were in attendance, the largest number ever rostered. 
Among the speakers were Hons. W- H. Taft, W. J. Bryan, and J. J. Hill. Presi¬ 
dent C. R. Van Hise, of the university, gave an address on The Conservation of 
the National Resources, and there were numerous demonstrations and lectures 
by Dean Russell, Professors Moore, Humphry, and Alexander, and other mem¬ 
bers of the faculty. Among the resolutions adopted by the congress may be 
noted those endorsing the work of the agricultural colleges and urging the State 
legislatures to supply adequate financial support, favoring the movement for 
the conservation of the national resources, and approving the provisions of the 
Davis bill for the development of ^condary agricultural education. 

Conservatioii League of America.—^The Conservation League of America has 
recently been organized with President Roosevelt as honorary presideat, and 
Hons. W. H. Taft and W. J. Bryan as honorary vice-presidents, and Walter L, 
Fisher as president. The leagu^as chosen for its statement of principles the 
declaration adopted by the Conference of Governors, convened by the President 
May lS-15. Its purpose is announced to be ** the bringing into closer relation 
and more intelligent cooperation the unofficial associations which have a common 
interest in the broader aspects of the conservation movem^t” 

Ameiican Assodatioii for the Advancement of Science.—At the invitation of 
the Johns Hopkins University, the sixtieth meeting of this association will be 
held in Baltimore, from December 28, 1908, to Januazy 2, 1909. In addition 
to the usual section programmes a symposium on public health will be held 
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December 31, in conjunction with the American Health League, and on Jan¬ 
uary 1, under the general auspices of the association and the American Society 
of Naturalists there will be a celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of CJharles Darwin and of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of the first edition of the Origin of Species. 

The aflSiliated societies of the association which have thus far indicated their 
intention to meet during convocation week include the American Society of 
Naturalists, American Mathematical Society, Association of American Geog¬ 
raphers, Geological Society of America, Association of Economic Entomologists, 
American Nature-Study Society, Association of American Anatomists, American 
Chemical Society, American Society of Yertebrate Paleontologists, American 
Society of Zoologist^ American Physical Society, American Psychological So¬ 
ciety, American Physiological Society, American Philosophical Association, 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, American Anthropological 
Association, Entomological Society of America, American Folk-Lore Society, 
American Federation of Teachers of the Mathematical and the Natural Sciences, 
American Society of Biological Chemists, Sullivant Moss Society, Botanical 
Society of America, Society of American Bacteriologists, and Wild Flower 
Preservation Society of America. 

First IntematloiLal Congress of Agricultural Associations and Vital Sta¬ 
tistics.—-The Ofiice is in receipt of an announcement and a preliminary programme 
of this assembly, to be held at Brussels, Belgium, in September, 1910. The 
congress is to be divided into 10 sections for the consideration of topics relating 
to the economic and social organizations of fanners and farm laborers; societies 
for animal and plant production; associations for the manufacture, purchase, 
exportation, sale, and consumption of fkrm products; mutual agricultural 
credit and insurance societies; vital statistics and sanitation in rural districts; 
the promotion of the welfare of agricultural laborers; the transportation of 
agricultural products; measures for the improvement of country life in general; 
and organizations dealing with agricultni'a] education, agricultural expo¬ 
sitions, etc. 

Those interested in the objects of this congress may obtain more complete 
information by communicating with P. De Vuyst, 22 avenue des Germains, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Agriculture at the British Assooiatiou.—At the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, held in Dublin, September 2-0, the 
subsection of agriculture was reestablished after a lapse of several years, 
becoming a branch of the section of economics. 

Sir Horace Plunkett served as president and in his address callwl attention 
to the marked disparity accorded to urban and rural life by those engaged in 
the application of science to the advancement of mankind, and advocated a more 
adequate recognition of agriculture by the aseociation. He summarized the 
three-fold character of the construction work needed in rural life as embodying 
better farming, better business, and better living. The sciences were deemed 
most valuable to each of these three divisions, the natural sciences, esiieeially 
to the first, economic science to the second and third, and educational science to 
all three; in other words, for rural reconstruction, research, economic investi¬ 
gations, and education were necessary. 

Sir Oliver Lodge and J. H. Priestley presented an account of some experi¬ 
ments which are being made on a large scale near Worcester, England, on the 
effects of a high-tension electrical discharge over a growing crop. J, R- 
Campbell, of the Irish Department 6f Agriculture, explained the educational 
work of that department, and Dr, Carroll Dunham of Harvard TJnivorsIly, 
discussed the systems of agricultural education prevailing in this country. 
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The second day of the association was devoted to nnmerous papers and dis¬ 
cussions on plant and animal breeding. On the final day economic phases were 
again discussed. Several papers dealing especially with small holdings were 
presented, together with papers of more general scope by Dr. Graham Brooks 
on the moral effects of cooperation upon the workers, and Dr. Moritz Bonn, of 
Munich, on the status of the Irish tenant, and statistical papers by J. Wilson 
and W. G. Adams. 

Smith’s Agricultural School and Northampton School of Technology.—^This 
institution has been opened to students, and at the close of the first week the 
enrollment was 114, of whom 30 were girls in the household economics course, 
30 boys in the agricultural course, and 54 boys in the mechanic arts course. 
The agricultural course for the first year includes soils and plant life, physical 
geography, elementary science, practical arithmetic, bookkeeping, fre^nd 
drawing, English, algebra, American history, civil government, and mechanical 
work; for the second year, animal husbandry, botany, farm chemistry, farm 
physics, plane geometry, English, general history, and mechanical work. The 
course in mechanic arts during the first 2 years is the same as that of the 
agricultural course except that chemistry, mechanical drawing, and shop prac¬ 
tice take the place of soils, plant life, and animal husbandry, and the household 
economics course differs from the agricultural course only in offering sewing or 
cookery in place of soils, plant life, and animal husbandry. Applicants for 
admission to this school who are graduates of rural schools, or who have passed 
the ninth grade fn other schools, and are 14 years of age or older, may be 
admitted without examination. 

Secondary School AgricnltuTe.—^The North Adams High School, North Adams, 
Mich., has added an agricultural course to its curriculum, in charge of R. O. 
Carr, a graduate of the Michigan Agricultural College. A nearby field is 
available for practical and experimental work. 

A new agricultural high school has been established at Montague, Mass., 
with J. R. Parker, a 1908 graduate of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
as teacher of agriculture. 

Adam Phillips, a graduate of the New Xork State College of Agriculture, 
has beep elected principal of the Farragut School, Concord, Teim., and wilLgive 
considerable attention to the dev^opment of the agricultural features of instruc¬ 
tion. 

Thomtown, Ind., is a village of 2,000 inhabitants, having a high-school 
enrollment of 85 pupils. Nearly 60 per cent of these come from the surround¬ 
ing farms and about 60 per cent are boys. All third-year pupils take agricul¬ 
ture as a required subject, 5 hours a week for text-book work and about 2 
l»eriods a week for laboratory work and field exercises. 

Agricultore in the Elementaiy Schools of England.—According to a recent 
note in The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, instruction in rural subjects 
in public elementary schools of England is fostered by a system of special 
grants, and it appears tram the report of the board of education for 1906-7 
that considerable progress is being made in the teaching of gardening, fruit 
culture, and dairy work. Gardening is taught in every English county except 
two, and the number of schools which applied for grants in 1906-7 was over 
900, as compared with 371 earning grants in 1903-4. The increase Is almost 
entirely confined to connties in which a horticultural lecturer has been ap¬ 
pointed, a part of whose duties it is to organize and supervise school gardening 
and to train teachers to teach it EYuit culture is coming to be one of the im¬ 
portant features of school gardening, and bee keeping is sometimes associated 
with it 
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Dairying has been reintroduced into the code as a special subject for which 
grants may be given. It is looked upon as a subject especially valuable for 
girls» not only as an important branch of domestic work, but also as a means of 
education and as a practical means of giving instruction in the principles of 
hygiena - 

Agricultural Edueatiou in Scotland.—A lecturer on agriculture and rural 
economy has been appointed in the United College of St Salvator and St. 
Leonard of St Andrews University, the oldest university in Scotland. A course 
of 50 lectures on the principles of agriculture will be given during the 190S-9 
session. The course has been arranged to meet the requirements of candidates 
for the national diploma in agriculture, and will consist of illustrated lectures 
supplemented by demonstrations in the field, practical work in the laboratory, 
and in excursions to some of the best farms in the neighborhood. 

A GenuaiL Trade High School—The Trade High School opened in Mannheim 
on May 1,1908, is the first of such technical institutions for southern Germany. 
It is under the direction of the minister of justice and public instruction of the 
Duchy of Baden, and has for its object the provision of instruction in political 
economy, sociology, and agricultural science as they are related to trade and 
manufacturing industries. 

The course consists of 4 semesters of 6 months each, the hours of instruction 
being mostly in the evening, as the school is intended to provide an education 
for those who can not devote their whole time thereto. The subjects taught 
are as follows: (1) Production and trade—hunting, hunting laws, and fur trade, 
inland and sea fisheries and trade in fishery products, forestry and lumb(T 
trade, stock raising, meat, dairy products, trade in stock, wool, hides, leather, 
farm and grain production, grain trade, agricultural by-products aud distilling, 
plantations and sugar and cotton trade; (2) mining and metal industries; 
(3) international economy and colonial politics; (4) banks and banking; (5) 
science of finance; (6) life insurance; (T) protection of laborers. Special 
lectures will be given on State and private railway systems, the economic 
workings of railways and railway traffic, fundamental principles of political 
economy, securities, exchange and settlement of accounts, etc. 

IQscellaiieous.—^Dr. Eric A. Nobbs, agricultural assistant to the Cape Govern¬ 
ment, has been appointed director of agriculture in Rhodesia. 

The death is noted on June 3 of Dr. J. Hazard, agronomist at the Royal 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Mlk^kem. 

A brief description of the equipment and work of the Menominee C'ouiity 
School of Agriculture, Menominee, Mich., is given in the North wrs1<*m Namvr 
for October. 

Farm Life (London) of August 1 contains a brief description of the location, 
equipment, and course of study of the Dookie Agricultural College, Dookio, 
Victoria, Australia. 

A recent number of Wiener LandteirtsehaftUchc Zeitung gives an lllustrntc'd 
account of the machinery-testing station of the Agricultural High School of 
Vienna. 

The New Brunswick legislature has established a commission consisting of 
the commissioner of agriculture and two others to investigate agriculiuiyll 
immigration and colonization conditions and possibilities of the pi'Ovince. 

An intercolle^te stock-judging contest held at the American Royal Live 
Stock Show at Kansas City, Mo., was won by the ICansas College, with the Iowa 
Ooll^ second and the Missouri University third. 
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The proceedings of the recent convention of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Wash¬ 
ington develoiied remarkable dearness of conception as to the ideals 
vrhich should obtain in agricultural research and the ways and means 
by which these ideals may be attained. The formulation of such 
ide^ as a basis for the administration and work of our agricultural 
experiment stations was most definitely made in the reports of the 
Commission on Agricultural Itesearch and the standing committee 
on station organization and policy. 

The Commission on Agricultural Besearch, which was appointed 
under resolution of the 1906 convention of the association, consisted 
of David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, California, chairman; 
Whitman Howard Jordan, of Geneva, N. T. (elected as secretary) ; 
Henry Prentiss Armsby, State College, Penn^lvania; Gifford 
Pinchot, Washington, D. C.; and Carroll Davidson Wright, Clark 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

The commission was instructed “to inquire into and report to the 
association the organization and policy that in the opinion of the 
commission should prevail in the expenditure of public moneys 
provided for scientific experimentation and research in the interests 
of agriculture, to the end that such funds riiall be applied in the most 
economical, efficient, and worthy manner to the production of results 
of permanent value.” It will be observed that the instructions are 
specific as to the scope and purpose of the inquiry, and limits.it to 
matters pertaining to “scientific experimentation and research” 
having as an object “ the production of results of permanent value,” 
The commission, therefore, was not concerned with general admin¬ 
istrative and educational questions, except in so far as they affected 
scientific investigation and related to the training of men to under¬ 
take such investigation. In fact, the report makes very clear tlie 
importance of differentiating as fuUy as practicable between scien¬ 
tific research and teaching, promotion, and proiiaganda work. 

That portion of the report of the commisrion which relates more 
particularly to the research work of tihe experiment stations points 
out that: 
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“(1) The development of research effort has not been symmetrical 
and logical. Adequately trained men have not been provided in 
sufficient numbers to expend in the "way of capable investigation the 
entire amounts of national and state appi’opriations tliat liave been 
applied to agriculttural research. This is one of the reasons why the 
more difficult agiicultural jiroblems have so largely I'emaincd 
untouched. . . . 

“(2) Many persons nominally holding research positions have been 
investigators only in name, for theif' time and energy have been 
absorbed by other duties. . . . 

“(3) The persistent and widespread promotion of popular educa¬ 
tion and of public good will has unquestionably had a profound, and 
not always immediately healthful, influence on the extent and 
character of . . . agricultural research. - . . 

“(4) The urgent and natural call for results that would produce an 
imme^te and favorable reaction upon the public mind has not only 
brought about an era of the diffusion, rather than of the acquisition, 
of knowledge, but has, quite generally, led to the study of jiroblems 
admitting of prompt conclusions, more particularly problems of a 
business character directly related to financial benefit, rather than 
those that are fundamental. . . . 

“ (5) As one result of the close association of scientific inquiry and 
popular education a true conception of real and efficient research has 
not been fully maintained in the minds of all those engaged in the 
work of agricultural investigation. The effect of such a situation 
upon the progress of agricultural knowledge is obvious.” 

Among the recommendations which in the judgment of the com¬ 
mission ‘“sliould guide in the promotion, organization, and prosecu¬ 
tion of research in agriculture ” and whidi are regarded “ as essential 
to bringing about the conditions that all friends of agricultural prog¬ 
ress desire to see established, ” are the following: 

‘‘(IjEveiy effort should be made to promote the training of com¬ 
petent investigators in agriculture both in the agricultural, and, so 
far as practicable, in the nonagncultural, colleges and universities, 
and their training sliould be as broad and severe as for any other field 
of research. 

“(2) The progress of agricultural knowledge now demands that 
agricultural research agencies shall deal as lar^y as possible with 
fundamental probleoas, confining attention to such as can be ade¬ 
quately studied with the means available. 

“(3) The work of research in agiieulture shoidd be differentiated 
as fully as practicable, both in the form of organization and in the 
relations of the individual investigator, from executh’c work, routine 
teadiing, promotion, and propaganda, and should be under the iinme- 
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diate dii’ection of an executive trained in the methods of science who 
should not be hampered by other duties of an entirely unlike character. 

“(4) The investigator should be free from all coercion whatever. 
In reaching his condusions he should be equally free from the pre¬ 
scription of received opinion and the temptation to exploit his results 
for the purpose of obtaining future support. . . . 

“(.’>) Any research agency charged witli a single main line of 
investigation should be so organized that it may employ within itself 
all necessaiy processes in any branch of science. The cooperation 
of any or all of the departments of an experiment station on a single 
problem, when necessary, diould be a fundamental requirement.’’ 

In tlie discussion that followed the presentation of the report there 
was a frank acknowledgment of the present difficulty of attaining 
sucli ideals, but it was also made clear that American investigators 
in agricultural science have made great progi’ess in the clear (“om- 
prehension of tlie conditions, organization, and means neces.sary to 
their attainment. A long step in advance has been made if sub¬ 
stantial agreement can be reached as to ideals even though condi¬ 
tions may be such that in many cases progi'es.s toward their full 
realization must necessarily be slow. On this point Dr. W. H. Jordan 
expressed himself as follows: “It seems to me that the thing for 
this afsiociation to do is to establish its standards in accordance with 
its best judgment. These standards need not be binding upon any 
institution, but they may be worked on as rapidly as possible. The 
adoption of such standards would not mean any reflection upon any 
institution that is unable, because of circumstances, to entirely 
conform to the ideal.” 

The formulation of such ideals and the announcement of a purpose 
to work toward them as rapidly as is practicable under the circum¬ 
stances prevailing in eadi particular case will in itsdf have a far- 
reaching influence in securing for agi'icultural research in tliis 
country and for those engaged in it the scientific standing and rco>g- 
nition tliey should have and in increasing the scientific efficiency 
as well as the practical usefulness of agi'icultural research by laying 
for it broad and enduring foundations. 

• 

The report of the standing committee of the association on station 
organization and policy dealt with several of the matters discussed 
in the commission’s report, but in a somewhat more specific way. 
Like‘those of previous years, it was to a large extent based upon the 
consensus of opinion of station men as to the most practicable means 
of securing the high^ efficiency in station work. 

The report points out certain defects of administrative organization 
which still prevail to some extent, and defines the functions of admin¬ 
istration as related to research, as follows: 
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“■ (a) To help to determine in advance whether the proposed re¬ 
search is profitable and altogethei* advisable from the standpoint of 
the public, whose representative for the time being the administrative 
officer must lie. 

(b) To assist in determining what lines of experimentation aiv 
calculated to throw profitable light upon the problem. 

“■ (c) To help determine whether the work is best carried on by one 
indiridual representing a single line of inquiry or by two or more 
■working in conjunction, and if the latter, to secure in advance a 
complete understanding as to mutual duties, rights, and responsibil¬ 
ities. Upon all these points the judgment and the point of view of 
the administrative officer is not only likely to be broader but certain to 
be freer from personal bias than is that of the professional in¬ 
vestigator. 

(d) The experiment once decided upon, however, and funds pro¬ 
vided, administration is over until results are due, when it begins 
again and does not cease till reports are published and circulated. 
The less administration during the progress of the work the better 
for all interests, and if the need of it becomes clear, it is the Imst of 
evidence that administration was remiss at the outset. Your com¬ 
mittee can not too strongly point out the necessity of the entiiv fiw- 
dom as to methods of investigation on the part of the staff worker 
who has been employed because of his expert knowledge of the matter 
and methods of work in a highly specialized field.” 

The ideal thus presented by the committee is “ administrative effi¬ 
ciency and sympathetic helpfulness without interference,” requiring 
“for administrative officers men not only of good business methods 
and large outlook, but also with the highest obtainable training along 
some important line of science as related to agriculture.” 

The committee ftivors an organization “ strong enough to recognize 
the interests of the whole station as above those of any d<^arlmenl or 
separate interest and strong enough to enable the entire influenw* of 
the whole body to be exerted in any desired direction on sliort notice.” 

As regards lack of permanency and continuity of work and result¬ 
ing decreased efficiency, the committee enumerates a numl)er of causes, 
but is of the opinion “tikat the interference of teacliing and extension 
work, and the paying of poor salaries, are among the prominent 
causes of unsatisfactory work and of frequent change.” 

The committee “ reaffirms the recommendation of last year to the 
effect that there should be concentration on a few lines of research, and 
further recommends that there be close adherence to thoroughly con¬ 
sidered, definite, and wdl-planned projects; that every effort be 
made to retain experienced and well-trained men; that an associate 
be appointed in each important department who shall Iw capable at 
any time of taking up the work of the chief; that the finances of the 
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stations be so administered as to insure the supply of all suitable facil¬ 
ities for "work; and that the integrity of long-established experimental 
fields ^onld be maintained.'’ 

In its inquiries regarding the relation of inspection work to other 
forms of station activity the committee finds that '•* the consensus of 
opinion leans toward an ideal station established for the purpose of 
research work, whei'e little or no inspection work should impose a 
burden on the station; but that special conditions arise in many of the 
States making it of advantage to both the station and the State for 
the former to undertake such work.” 

The committee recommends that ‘‘where it seems best that the sta¬ 
tion should undertake to do inspection work (1) special funds should 
be provided to cover fully all expenses of such work; (2) where any 
considerable amotmt of inspection work is to be done, a separate divi¬ 
sion or department of the station be organized for carrying on the 
work; (3) with the exception of the administrative officers, the work 
bo done by an independent force, paid wholly from the special funds 
appropriated for inspection; (4) special laboratories for carrying out 
the analytical work in connection with inspection work be provided.” 

With regard to the relation of station men to instruction, the com¬ 
mittee finds that “ the opinion is almost unanimous that research work 
conduces to effective teaching, so long as it does not become so engross¬ 
ing as to cause the teacher to neglect his classes.” 

The committee therefore recommends “as an ideal policy, to be 
adopted as rapidly as the conditions of the various stations will per¬ 
mit, that those charged with research be completely freed from all 
responsibility for routine class-room teaching; and that as a step 
in this direction the teaching required of the investigator be limited 
to a maximum of three hours per week during one semester annually, 
to be given along the line of his specialty.” 

The recommendations of the committee will thus be seen to 
empliasize particularly the necessity, from the standpoint of scien¬ 
tific research in agriculture, for the .sharp differentiation of such 
research work from educational propaganda and police duties and 
give full recognition to tlie fact that to secure a high order of this 
research work, the station organization and policy must be such 
that the inv^igator for at least the greater part of his time is free 
to devote undivided thought and effort to the work of investigation. 

Praqlically, the greatest difficulty in attaining the ideals set forth 
in these reports grows out of the fact that in many cases our stations 
as oiganized under state laws are composite institutions. They are 
required to carry on control work, demonstrations, farmers’ institutes, 
and the general diffusion of agricultural information. There will, 
therefore, be need of more or less reorganization of the stations, as 
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more exdubively research institutions. Tlie opportunity for this- 
is now afforded by the growing recognition of extension work as a 
legitimate function of the agricultural colleges. As soon as the 
extension departments of the colleges are efficiently organized and 
provided ^ith adequate funds it should be comparatively easy to 
transfer to tliem a considerable slaai'c of the business now perfonnod 
by the stations. 

As far as the federal funds given to the stations arc concerned, it 
will be the effort of this Department to confine work under th(‘ 
Hatch Act more strickly than ever before to experimental work o£ 
a substantial kind, and no longer to permit expenditures from that 
fund for farmers’ institute work, extension teaching, or the prepara¬ 
tion of compilations. The Adams fund wiU, of course, be restricted 
to “original research.” 
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AGHICTTITUBAL CEEinSIEY. 

On the deterxnination of phosphoric acid, U. Milone 6. Cong. Intet*- 

mss. Chim. AppL, 1 (1906), pi). 63, A comi)arison of the methods of Bon- 
gartz, Leconte and Pincus (modified Neubaner), and Sonnenschein is reported, 
the results indicating that the method of Bongartz ® is quick and reliable. This 
method is based on that of Thomson,^ in which phosphoric acid is determined 
by titration first with normal sulphuric acid using methyl orange as an indi¬ 
cator, and then after boiling and cooling with the same acid using phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. 

Standardization of uranium solution for determining phosphoric acid, F. 
Repiton (Monit. Sot., }. scr., 2/ (nm), II, No. 792, pp. HJ5, 816; abn. in Vhrm. 
SCcnthh, 1908, I, No. 3, p. 293; Jour. Chrm. iSW. \Londou\, OJ (1908), No. 5i7, 
II, p. f28).—In applying the uranium method to the determination of phos¬ 
phoric acid in calcium phosphate it is advisable to standardize the uranium 
solution with a solution of culciuin phosphate containing an accurately known 
amount of phosphoric anhydrid. For the accurate determination of the phos¬ 
phoric anhydrid the author recommends the iron method in which phosphoric 
acid is precipitated by a solution of ferric nitrate of known strength and the 
esccess of iron precipitated by boiling with ammonium acetJite. The combined 
weight of the two precipitates less the amount or iron oxid used equals the 
weight of phosphoric anhydrid. 

The determination of potash by the platinum chlorid method, H. J. F. ns 
Vries (C/irm. WeekbL, i (1907), pp. SSS-SJfS; Ji55-^62; 5 (1908), pp. 

176-184; 261-269; abs. in Chem. Zenibh, 1908, I, No. 17, p. 1647; Jour. Ohem. 
8oc. [London], 94 (1908), No. 608, II, p. 5Si). —In this article the author re¬ 
views the various investigations which bear upon the causes of error in this 
method of determining potash and gives his own views as to the best means of 
avoiding them. 

He concludes that the results with both pure potassium chlorid and mix¬ 
tures of potassium chlorid with either s<klium chlorid or magnesium chlorid, or 
both, are obtained with the use of 00 i>er cent alcohol. With both 80 per cent 
and 98 i)er cent alcohol much better results wore obtained by employing the 
empirical factor 0.3050 than by using the thoort'ilcal factor 0.3071 based upon 
the latest international atomic weights. The wide variation in results, some¬ 
times amounting to as much as 4 i)er cent, can not, however, be explained by 
the kind of alcohol used or the method of calculation, but is due primarily to 
the presence of sulphuric acid. In the presence of sulphuric acid 98 per cent 
alcohol gives uniformly too high results and 80 i)er cent alcohol to low. 

On volumetzlc determination of potassium as the cobalti-nitrite, W. A. 
Drushbsl (Ohem. News, 97 (1908), No. 2520, pp. 124-136; abs. in Science, n. 
ser., 28 (1908), No, 711, p. 219).—Sec a previous note (H. S. R*, 19, p. 808). 

«ArclL Pharm,, 3. sei%, 22 (1884), p. 846. 

6 Ohem. News, 47 (1883), p. 188. 
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A volumetric method for the simultaneous determination of carbon dioxid 
and other acids in the air, H. Hensiest and M, Bouy&sy {Compt Rend, Acad, 
8cL [Parish, H6 [mb), 2i, pp. JlOO, 1101; abs. in Rev. tlcL IPamJ, J. ser., 

9 (1908), Xo, 23, p. 131; Chem, Zentbh, 1908, II, Xo, 3, p, 196 ),—By tUorouRhly 
washing the current of air in a soda solution of known strength thO¥*arbon 
dioxid and other acids are absorbed and may bo determhiod by liiralion 
with acetic acid, using i)heuoli>hthaleiu UkS indicator, then adding barium 
chlorid and titrating a second time, as is done in the doteriniuation of frw 
soda in the commercial iiroduct. 

The detection of small quantities of carbon monoxid in the air, J. Ooikr 
and E. Kohn-^\jbbest (Ann, Chhn. Analyt,, IS (1908), Xos, 3, pp, 169-113, Jig, 1; 
6, pp, 218-22i, ftgs, 2).—The apparatus and procedure for methods bastnl wpon 
Ihe absorption of carbon monoxid in blood and the spectroscopic oxumiuatiou 
of the blood after the fixation of the oxid are described in some detail in this 
article. The author believes that such methods are of great value and thai the 
reactions observed are such as are produced by carbon monoxid alone and not 
by any hydrocarbon gas. 

A new method of enumerating bacteria in air, (J. E. A. Wjnslow (ticicncc, 
n, 8cr„ 28 (1908), No, 703, pp. 28-SI, flgs. 2).—The method described is a 
modification of that used by Hesse^ in which the bacteria are collcctwl by 
fiflowly aspirating air through a long roll-tube, the walls of which ai*e covered 
with melted gelatin. The modification consists mainly in an increase iu the 
size of the culture vessel relative to the sjiniple of air. This is accompllslUHl 
by drawing the air in succession through two 1} liter bottles, on the bottom of 
each of which is a layer of nutrient gelatin. 

Tests are reported which indicate that the method “ s('ems to otter a more 
accurate procedure for bacterial examination of air than any yet available,” 
although it is not so convenient as the sand filter method commonly used. 

Determination of nitric acid in water, L. GBiiNiiUT (Ztschr, Anaigt. Client,, 
47 (1908), No. 5, pp. S2i-327 ).—^This is a review of a number of recent contri¬ 
butions to the subject, namely, those <»f It Woy (R S. It, 14, p. 828), A. MJiller 
(B. S- B., 16, p. 336), It Drawe (R S. R„ IS, p. 7), n. Noll, II. (Jrossi^-Bohle 
(B. S- It, 15, p. 851), and A. F. Dokuchayev (E. S. It, 15, p. 1652). 

^ Observations on hardness in water and its removal, K. E. Bascii (Ztsclir, 
Offenti, Chan., H (1908), No, 1, pp. 12^-133 ),—^This is a discussioii of the \alu<* 
for technical pun^oses of various methods of determining and removing hard¬ 
ness in water, especially the method proimml by nuiuU'Sbng(»u (W. It, 11), 
p. 806). 

Dead in diinldng water, its harmfulness and methods of determination, 
H. W. WouDSTBA (Chem. Wcckbl., 3 (1908), Noi^, 12, pp, 183^201): 13, pp, 
207-216 ).—^The literature of investigations on the poisonous proper! it*s of lead 
in water is reviewed and gravimetric and volumetric m<4bods of determination 
are described. 

Suchting’s improved method of determining the acidity of soils, A. 3, 
Van SensaaMBEEK (Jour. Prakt. Chem., ti. scr., 77 (1908), No, 10-11, pp. 
489-497; al)8. in Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 27 (1908), No. 11, p. 381; Jour, Chem. 
8oc. [Londonh, 94 (1908), No. 530, II, pp. 743, 7-}-}).—The author criticises 
Sfichting’s modification of Tacke’s method (R S. It., 10, p. 1009), asserting 
that the modified method does not determine the amount of acid in the soil 
bnt that which accumulates in a mixture of finely divided soil and calcium 
carbonate stirred up with a considerable amount of water and allowwl to stand 
for several hours. If the mixture is not sterilized considerable acid may be 
formed by the decomposition of the organic matter. 
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SuGhting’s improved method of determining acidity in soils, B. Taoee 
and H. Suchting {Jonr, PraTct. Ghenu n. hen, 78 {1908), No. IMO, pp. 
139-1 i2). —^This is a defense of the method agahist the abo^e criticisms of A. J. 
Van Schermbeek. 

Estimation of sugar by the Alllhn or Meissl method, H. Kchatjmann 
{Zibchr. Analyt. Chem., {1908), No. i, pp. 233-237, flq. 1). —^Apparatus is 
described which, according to the author, greatly facilitates the determination 
of sugar by the Allihn or ]Mei&sl method. The imi)rovemeut consists in drawing 
into the filter tube, by means of suction, the solution containing the cuprous 
oxld instead of pouring it in. 

The volumetric determination of reducing sugars, A. R. Ling et al, {An¬ 
alyst, 33 {1908), No. 386, pp. 160-173). —^A critical evamiuation of methods. 
The paper is followed by a discussion. For earlier work see a previous note 
(B. S. n., 17, p. 335). 

Critical studies of quantitative estimation of glycogen by means of in¬ 
version with acids, W. Grebe {Atck. Physiol. IPflimt}, 121 {1908), No. 11-12, 
pp. —A critical study of methods. 

Methods for preparing lecithin and other phosphatids from seed, B. 
ScHUiiZE {ZUdhr. Physiol. Ohcm., 31 {1908), No. 3-), pp. 338-351). —In this 
discushion of methods data are reported regaidiug the phosphatids of wdieat 
embryo and a number of other seeds. 

Observations on the stability of lecithin, J. II. IjONg {Jour. Amcr. Chenu 
Fior., 30 {1908), No. 5, pp. 881-895). —^That emulsions of egg and brain lecithin 
are comiiaratively stable with resiiecl to temperature is the concdusioii drawn 
from the author’s investigations. The characteristics of such lecithin emulsions 
Tcere studied. 

On the oxidation of olive oil, A. H, Qnx {Jour. Amcr. Ohcm. Soc.^ 30 {1908), 
No. 5, pp. 874-876*).—In connection with a study of so-called wool oil employed 
in the manufacture of “ tops,” i. e., wool ro\ ing or wool which has been partially 
spun, the oxidation of olive oil under different conditions was studied. In 
harmony with earlier work, the author concludes that “except when spread 
out in a finely divided condition as uiion cotton, olive oil changes but little on 
exposure to the air or heat.” 

Note on honey analysis, F. Schaffer {Ztschr. Untcrsuch. Nahr. u. Gc- 
fiussmtl., 15 {1908), No. 10, pp. 60^-606). —^Analyses of honey made from Oonif- 
erfp are reported and discussed with reference to honey standards. 

Honey, A. Reinsch {Bcr. Ohcm. Untcrsuch. Amt. Aliona, 1907, pp. 25-29: 
ahs. in Ztschr. Untosuch. Nahr. u. (IcyubsmtL, 15 {1908), No. 8, p. Four 

siimples of pm-e honey showed an ash content of 0.00 to 0.17 irt cent, the 
sample with the lowest ash content being a mixture of clover and linden honey. 
In the author’s opinion, the minimum value for the ash content mpiired under 
the German jrare-food law should be changed from 0.1 i)er cent to 0.03 per cent. 

Has the estimation of the aedi content and the Ley reaction value in honey 
analysis? Utz {Ztschr. Untcrsuch. Nahr. u. Qcnussmtl., 15 {1908), No. 10, pp. 
607-309),-—A controversial article. 

Judging marmalades, F. HXetbe {Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussintl., 
15 {1908), No. 8, pp. 4d0-i7;2).—Reciiies for a number of sorts of marmalade 
are given and the questions of definitions, the use of starch sirup, artificial col¬ 
oring matters, etc., with reference to marmalade making, and the determining 
of its character with re8i)eet lo the requirements of pure-food laws are discussed. 

Sampling and judging ground white pepper, B. Spaeth {Ztschr. Untcrsuch. 
Nahr. u. Gcnussmtl., 15 {1908), No. 8, pih {7.2-484).—According to the results of 
the author’s Investigations, 4 per cent mineral matter and 7.5 per cent crude 
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fiber are satisfactory standard values for judgiuf? of the quality of ground pep¬ 
per. The idea that the perispemi of the iiniipe black i)eppor has a higher con¬ 
tent of crude fiber than the ripe white i)epi)ercoru is, according to the author, 
erroneous. The best method for the detection of the addition of hulls, in his 
judgment, is the determination of the crude fiber coiiteiil. 

A new pepper adulterant, N. Petkoff (SStsrhr, Offcntl. Chcnu^ H (/PdS), No. 
7, 133),—The author found that powdered graphite* was used for coloring 
black pepper. It was ai)parently mixed with some sort of gum solution. The 
ash content of such pepi)ers was high, ranging from 12 to 12.d i>er cent The 
alkalinity, on the other hand, was about normal, ranging from r>0 to 51 per cent. 

Lead in cream of tartar, tartaric add, and dtric acid, R. It. Tatlock and 
It. T. Thomson (Analyat, 33 (1908)^ No, 386, pp, 173-~178).—The authors state 
that in their experience the avemge amount of lead found in cream of tartar 
has bet*n 0.005 per cent, in tartaric acid 0.0005 to 0.012 per cent, and practically 
the same amount in citric acid. The paper, which is followed by a discussion, 
also takes up the question of analytical methods. 

The copper content of cocoa shells, K. Tisza (Schicci:!, Wchnschr, Chem. u, 
Phann., iS (1907), p. 526; ahs, in Jlyg, ZenthL, 4 (1908), No. 1, p. id).— 
Copper was determined by the electrolytic method, the highest amount found 
being 0.01 i)er cent. In half the samples no copi)er was found and the author 
believes that when it occurs in minute quantities it is naturally i)resent. 

The detection of cocoa shell in cocoa goods, G. Devin and II. Strunk 
(Apotlu Zig., 23 (1908), No. 33, p. 302 ).—^The authors discuss their amilysos 
with reference to the detection of cocoa shell and conclude that removing 
the hexoses before determining the pentosans is to be recommended. The addi¬ 
tion of 10 per cent cocoa shell can be detected by determining the amount of 
silicic acid In the ash. 

The chemical standardization of foods and drinks, with special reference 
to cider and perry, H, B, Durham (Jour. JRcJ Inst. Pub. Health, 16 (1908), 
No. 5, pp. French and German laws are discussed with siiecial refer¬ 

ence to cider and perry in Great Britain, and analytical work is rei)orted whidi 
has to do with the amount of alcohol, ash, and other constituents, and the 
relation of these constituents to standards. 

The legislation of different countries regarding the sulphuring of wine, 
H. Mastbaum (Chem. Ztg., S3 (1908), No. 5}, pp. ^27, 428).—A summary of 
legal data. 

The detection of formic acid in foods, A. G. Woodman and A. L. Hituwktl 
(Tcchnol. Quart., 21 (1908), No. 1, pp. /-,?).—^lu the method outlined the 
formic acid is converted into calcium formate, which is subJe(*U*d to dry <lis- 
tlllation and treated with standard fuchsin-aldehyde, the resulting <*oIor b<*lng 
compared with a standard color. From their own exiwrience, which is briefly 
summarized, the authors consider that the method is very delicate. 

The quantltatiTe estimation of rice hulls in feeding staffs, F, ^oiib?)DKR 
(Arh. K. Qandhtisamt., 28 (1908), p. 213; ahtt. in Vhem. Ztg., 32 (1908), No. 30, 
Report., p. 200).—The presence of rice hulls, according to the author, may be 
detected with a microscope. The method for estimating the quantity j)reseut 
depends upon the proiwrtion of silicic acid and the ratio of this material in the 
feeding stuffs to the amount normally present in rice hulls. 

Regarding the methods of investigations of butter and other fats, 
Grimmer (Mlc/i Ztg., $7 (1908), Nos. 11, pp. 121-182; 12, pp. 133-1H; 13, pp. 
487, 488).—By the use of the method of Wijsman and Beijst in examination of 
and chemical constants of butter commonly considered are summarized. 
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Detection of cocoanut oil in butter by means of the '^silver value,” 
C. Babthbl {Z1u*1n\ T ntvit^uch. A’(f/ir. M. (ionuHsmth, 15 {I90S), .Vo. 8, pp, 
-^87, ^88).—^By the use of the method of Wijsmjiii aucl Keijst in examination of 
pure butters and mixtures of butter and cocoanut oil the author at first ob¬ 
tained results which j^ave indication that the method could be used for detect¬ 
ing the presence of cocoanut oil in butter, but in later experiments with pure 
butters the method appeared to be unreliable. Butter produced by cows fed on 
sour beet roots yielded a second “silver value** that was appreciably higher 
than the first. » 

ITotes regarding cacao butter, F. Stbxtbe and D. Sohne (Ztschr. OffentL 
Gheni,, H (lOOS)^ No* pp* 87-70).—^The author reports certain chemical and 
physical data obtained in the examination of cacao butter from different 
sources. He found that different methods of separation of the cacao butter had 
no appreciable effect upon the constants of the substance. For the detection of 
foreign fats employed in the adulteration of cacao butter the author recom¬ 
mends the method of Cohn. 

Digestion and distillation apparatus for nitrogen determination, G. Jakob 
(Gemian Patent No* 88^283; Ztavhr* Vhcm* AppntatenJc., S (/888), No, J, pp* 
122,123, flg* 1) *—convenient and compact device for digestion and distillation 
in the same set of finsks is described. 

The determination of nitrogen according to Dumas, H. Leeman (CJtcm. 
Ztg., 32 OOOH), Ao. 4/, p. 488, fig. J; aba* in AnalgHt, 33 (1908), No* 388, pp. 
29G, 297).—X device for controlling the flow of carbon dioxid through the com¬ 
bustion tube is described. 

Flask for fat determination, W. L. Dubois (Jour. Amer. Ohem, /?oc., 30 
(1908), No. 5, pp. 797, 798, flga* 2).—A flask for use in fat extraction is de¬ 
scribed, which, according to the author, may bo readily cleaneil. 

Beport on the most important progress in agricultural chemistry during 
the last year, A. Stutzbb (OJicm* Ztg., 32 (1908), No. 38, pp. 488-488).—^The 
most important scientific <*oiitributions to the assimilation of plant food thi-ough 
the roots of plants, fertilizers, and animal nutrition are l)riefly referred to. 

Annual report for 1907 of the consulting chemist, J. A. Yoelcker (Jour. 
Roy. Agr. Soc, BnglanJ, 88 (1907), pp. 210-220 ).—^Analyses of a number of 
feeding stuffs and of fertilizers and miscellaneous materials are reported. 

METEOEOIOaT—WATEE. 

Wireless telegraphy and meteorological Infonnation (Itcv* Ref. JParUt], 
5. aer., 9 (1908), No. 17, p. 827).—This is a brief statement regarding the extent 
to which wireless telegniphy has been used in (slreut Britain and the United 
States for the dissemination of meteorological infonnation. 

The application of wireless telegraphy to the improvement of storm warn¬ 
ings, G. Bigouedan (Gompt. Rend* Aead. Hei. IParia], Ji6 (1908), No. 17, pp* 
888-887/ abs. in Ri*v. Hei. \PaH^], 8. aer., 9 (/.98S), No* 19, p. 608 ).—Tho advan¬ 
tage of a knowledge of the meteorological conditions at sea which can be 
attained by means of wireless lelegraphy is iK)inted out 

The development of meteorological observations in Africa (Rev. Ref. 
[Paris], 8, aer., 9 (1908), No. 19, p. 59i ).—This is a brief account of progress 
made in establishing systematic meteorological observations in different parts 
of Africa. 

Weather observations in connection with cultaral and fertilizer experi¬ 
ments, Gboiimakk (PUhling^a Landto. Ztg,, 87 (1908), No. 8, pp* 290-29 $).— 
The value and importance of such observations are p<flnted out 
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Temperature conditions of the earth, M. IIOTTiNc.rjt (aftmlJitH. Ingnu, SI 
(190R), Xo. >}, pp. figs, }).—"Thisi article discnssefi Hie relation of alti¬ 

tude, latitude, depth in the soil, and other eonditit»iis on temperature, particu¬ 
larly in its besirim? (ni habitableness. 

Monthly Weather Review < l/o. Weatlivr lUw, JO (/,WtS), />/>. /JO- 

100, pgfi. .9, vMrU 7; 6*, pp. lOUlM, pg^t- i. charts 6*).—In addition to the 
usual reports on forecasts, warniiu^s, weaUior and crop conditions, lueteoro- 
lojdcal tables and (diarts for the inonlhs of ^lay and June, 1J)0S, receni papers 
bearing on meteorology and seismology, rocvnt additions to the Weather Bureau 
library, etc., these numbers c<mtain the following articles and notes; 

5.—Weather Influences l*i*eceding the Evacuation of Boston, Mass. (Ulus.), 
by W. N. Lacy; The Work of Prof. C’arl Strn-mer on Birkeland’s ThiH)ry of the 
Aurora Borealis, by J. A. Anderson; The Warm {Stratum in the Atmosphere, 
by A. L. Botch; Tornadoes in Ijouisiana, Ai)ril 24, liK)S (illus.), by I. M. 
Cline; Toniadoes in Mississippi, April 24, lOOR, by W. IS. Belden; Tornadoes 
in .Uabama, April 24 and 20,190S (Ulus.), by F. P. Chaffee; Tornado at Dora 
and Bergens, Ala., April 24, lOOS (Ulus.), by W. F. Lehman; Observations of a 
Tornado near Fort Worth, Tex., by D. S. I-andis; Tornadoes in Minnesota on 
May 24, lOOS; {Severe Local Storm in Florida; A Hurricane in the West Indies 
in March, 1908, by J. T. Quin; Tornado at Pekin, Ill., March 27,1008, by D. A. 
Seeley; Windstorm at Peoria, Ill., May 5, 1908, by D. A. Seeley; .Ice Condi¬ 
tions on the Great Ljikes, Winter of 1907--8, by N. B. Conger; Early MeUM)roI- 
ogy at Harvard College, by B. M. Vanicy; The Meteor of October 5, 1907, 
Over New Jersey and Pennsylvania, by H. A. Peck; Some Meteorological TTses 
of the Polariseoi)e, by L. Bell (E. S. B., 20, p. 13); Ice Movements and Cur¬ 
rents in Bering Strait; An Elementary Method of Deriving the Defle<*ting 
Force Due to the Earth’s Rotation (illus.), by T. Okada; and biographical note 
on William M. Husson. 

No. e.—A Graduate School of Meteorology; Progressive Climatic Variations 
on the Isthmus of Panama (illus.), by H. L. Abbot; Severe Windstorms in Ohio, 
June 19, 1908 (illus.), by J. W. Smith; Severe Windstorm in South DaUohi, 
by S. W. Gleim; Tides of the Solid Earth, Observed by Doctor IIc*cker UUus.>, 
by B, L. Faris; Some Climatic Influences in American History, by W. N. 
Lacy; Damage by Frost at Middlebranch, Ohio (illus.); The Cliiiiate of 
Spokane, Wash., by C. Stewart; The Olimaie of the Canadian Yukon; The 
Study of English [for Meteorologists]; The Smithsonian ]Meteorologi<*al Tables; 
Khtional Conservation Commission; Where and IIow Can Oiir Ol)S(»rvers Pursue 
the Study of Modem Science? Weather Bureau Men as [Tnivcrsiiy Students, 
by J. K, Hooper; and An Annotated Bfbliograi)hy of Evaiwratiou, by Mi^s. (J. J. 
Livingston. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, J. E. Ostrander and B. C- Lindblad (Mamir/ninvftu Hiu, MvL 
Buis. 285, 236, pp, i euch ).—Summaries of ol)StTvatiouH at Amliersl, Mass., on 
pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudluws, and 
casual phenomena dming July and August, 1008. The data are briefly discnisswl 
in general notes on the wetither of each month. 

Meteorology, P. W. Christensen and IL D. Edmiston (Pennsylpania Sta. 
Rpt. 1007, pp. 2&-3d, 175-198). —The observations here recorded are of the 
same character as those reported in previous years (B. S. B., 19, p. 814). 
Monthly summaries of observations are given in the body of the report and the 
detailed record in an api)enaix. The summary for 1906 is as follows: 
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^Summary of metroroloyintJ ohavyvatiom, iOOiu 
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Meteorological statistics, R. F. Stupabt (Irrigation in the Pronticvit of 
Alherta and Hankatehewan, lOOG and J007. Ottawa: Dept, Int,, IdOS, pp, 3, 
28-S8). —Observations on rainfall and temiMjrature at Calgary, Chaplin, Swift 
Current, Medicine Hat, and ]\Iaoleod ane given for 100« and pivvions years, in 
some cases as far back as 18tS3. 

How mucB rain does the earth receive annually? iRei\ ^Sfef. [ParUi], 3, Her., 
9 (1908), Xo. 22, pp. (i88. hW ).—^^riils article briefly summarizes the various 
estimates which have been made on this i)oint, ‘The average total annual rain¬ 
fall of the eai*th is placed at 4(>5,000 eu. km., of which 112,000 cu. km. falls on 
land and 353,000 cu. km. on sea. 

The damage done by cyclones (Reo. 8cL [Paris], J. ser., 9 (WOS), Xo, 19, 
p. 59i), —Statistics of persons killed and buildings destroyed by the principal 
cyclones from 1722 to 1000 are rei)orted. 

On hail protection appliances, J. Violle (l?cr. ^ci. [Paris], 3. ser., 9 (1908), 
No, 11, pp, Si6, Si7), —^Experiments with explosives dischai'gwl from captive 
balloons are reported, but it is thought that the experiments were too few in 
number to give conclusive results. It is believt»d that more extensive and 
systematic experiments should be made. 

The underground waters of Cape Colony, C. F. Jueitz (Ayr, Jour, Cape 
Good nope, 82 (1908), Nos, J, pp. 0, pp, 7Jf;-77/; 32 (1908), No. 1, 

pp. 85’-98), —A largo number of analyses are reiwrted and th(' chara<4cr of the 
waters is discussed. 

Chemical analyses of water fvom dew ponds, S. S^KiNNEtt (Nature [London], 
78 (1908), No, 2011, p. Determinations of cnilciiim carbonate and clilorin 
in samples of water from dew i>onds In limestone regions as ('ompartHl with 
similar determinations in water from a spring near one of the ponds arc re* 
ported to show that the water of the ponds is low In calcium carbonate, thus 
indicating that the poiiis “are simply water butts in which rain water is 
stored.” The iuflueuee of the proximity of tho sea is shown by a considerable 
increase in the proportion of chlorln in the water. 

The drinking water supply of cities from a chemical standpoint, W. 
Hempel (XJmscUau, 1^(1908), No. 27, pp. 523-„727).—The great imjwrtance of 
a suitable supply of drinking water for cities is i)ointed out The author be¬ 
lieves that the best results can be obtained by supplying soft water for laundry 
purposes, steam engines, etc,, and hard water derived from deep underground 
sources for drinking purposes. He condemns the use of surface waters for 
drinking puritoses. 
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SOUS—FE&miZESS. 

Soil surveys in the TTnited States {Jour, lid, Agr, [London], 15 (IdOB), No. 
h VP- "file progress, clisiraeter, and uses of tUo soil surveys of the 

Bureau of Soils of this Departmeiil are briefly described, and the need in Great 
Britain of more systematic work of this kind than has heretofore betm und<‘r- 
taken is i)ointed out. 

Cartography of southwestern Louisiana with special reference to the 
Jennings sheet, G. D. IIabris (Qvol, Hurvvy La, Bui. 6*, pp. mapti 2).— 
This is one of the series of reiiorts of the Geological Survey of Douisiaua which 
has been carried on for several years under the direction of the State experi¬ 
ment stations. A map showing 5-£ooi contours of a portion of Calcasieu and 
Acadia Parishes, which it is believed will be of much service in rice culture 
and canal and levee construction, is given. 

Besults of analyses of soils, F. F. ViLLASEftoB (Mem, y Bev. Soc, Cien. 
“Awfowio Alsate;^ 26 (1907), Non. Jf, pp. JOO-lli; 5, pp, jf5.9-/70).—Notes on the 
general character and physical and chemical analyses of a number of samples 
of cultivated soils from different parts of Mexico are reported in this article. 

Soil analysis (Rhodesian Agr. Jour., 4 (1907), No, 6, pp. 596--60t). —Chemical 
and mechanical analyses of C samples of soils from the Gwelo district of Rho¬ 
desia are rei)orted. 

Manuring of Rhodesian soils (Uhodesian Agr. Jour., 4 (1907), No. 6, pp. 
54J-552).—Amilyses of a number of stimples of Rhodesian soils are reported, 
with suggestions as to their fertiliser retiuirements. The analyses sli«)w that 
as a rule the soils are somewhat defleient in lime and phosphoric acid. 

Contribution to the study of the Amur region, S. V. Siioiittsev (Pochr 
vovyedyenie [Pddologie'l, 1900, pp. 81-B9; ahs. in Zhur. Opultn. Agron. [Russ. 
Jour. Expf. Landw.l, 8 (1907), No. 5, p. 5i8). 

Tea soils of the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus and of some districts of 
China and Japan, ZemyatghenskiI and Adamov (8eUk. Khos. Shorn. Udyel. 
Vyed., 1 (1905), pp. 147--224; ahs. in Zhur. Opuitn. Agron. [Russ. Jour. Expt. 
Landw.], 8 (1907), No. 5, pp. 534, 535). 

Contribution to the study of soils, P. dd Sornat (Sfn. Agron. Mauritius 
Bui. 17, 1908, pp. 79). —^The saniidiug and physical and chemical analysis of 
soils are discussed wdth special reference to the applicability and iini)ortauce of 
such methods of examination in the case of Mauritius soils. The methods of 
analysis adopted and used in some preliminary study of the soils of Mauritius 
are described. The character of these soils as compared with soils of similar 
islands on which sugar cane is grown Is also dls(*uss(*d. It is shown that while 
the soils of Mauritius are as a rule quite ri<'h In fertilizing materials, they pro¬ 
duce less sugar than, for example, those of Hawaii. This is attributed to Ihe 
fact that the soils have not been thoroughly studied and the use of fertilizers 
systematically undertaken. 

The productiveness of the soil: Geological and &imatological factors, A. 
GBficioiBB (Ann. Gemhloux, 18 (1908), No. 4, pp. 225-^4U 2).—This Is the 

fourth of a series of articles discussing in a broad way the factors of soil fer¬ 
tility (B. S. R., 20, p. 210). The general conclusion reached in the pnwuit dis¬ 
cussion is that the study of climatic and geologic factors is of great lini)ortauce 
in agrology. They give valuable indications of the phenomena occurring in the 
soil and furnish a guide for the preparation of agronomic charts, i. e., for the 
comparative study of soils. 

Orodimatio basis of dassifleation of soils, G. N. Vysotski (Poehvovyedy- 
ente lP4dologie), 1906, pp. f-JS; ahs. in Zhur. Opuitn. Agron. [Russ. Jour. ExpU 
landio.], 8 (im), 5, pp. 536^38). 
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Investigations on processes of weathering, K. I). Gunka (Tmw Hot, Imp. 
Nat. Fit Pctcrsh., Fleet GM. at Min., 3i (IDOb), No. S, pp. /-/78; ahn. in Z/iur. 
Opicitn. Apron. Jour. Expt Landic.t S (7/W), .Vo. />, pp. 5i0, —TMs 

treatise contains a detailed review of the literature of the subject and original 
investigations, most of which have already been publisdied by the author 
(R S. R., 10, p. 315). 

In the last part of this treatise he discusses the subject of types of weather¬ 
ing, holding that in the future it will be possible to establish the tyjies of 
weathering according to the chemical processes taking place in a given case. 
He indicates as the chief agents of weathering, carbonated watei*, weak salt 
solutions, humic acids and akali humates, and alkali carbonates, the iiartici- 
pation of these or other agents depending mainly on the climatic conditions of 
the locality. The chief climatic factor is moisture, hence he suggests a iiossible 
soil classification based upon the d^ee of moisture as follow's: (1) Soils with 
optimum humidity—laterites, red eai*ths; (2) soils with medium humidity— 
podzols, forest soils; (3) soils with moderate humidity—chernozems, regiirs; 
(4) soils with insuflacient humidity—browm, gray, lamellar-columnar soils of 
semideserts; (5) soils with excessive humidity—marshy, semlmarshy; (6) soils 
with temporarily excessive humidity—alkali lands. 

On the nature of clay soils according to old and recent investigations, A. 
Attebberg (K. Landthr. Akad. llandt oeh Tidhkr., id (1007), Ko. 6, pp. 38»5- 
424; ahs. in Zcnthl. Apr. Chem., 37 (1908), No. .9, pp. 379, 58d).—This is a 
critical study of different systems of classification of clays, and of our present 
ImowJedge of their nature and characteristics, with an account of the author’s 
views based on original investigations. The subject is discussed under the 
following headings: The external characteristics of clay soils; their classifica¬ 
tion ; is kaolin a characteristic component of clays; the absorption phenomena; 
zeolitic substances as components of day; the properties of the colloidal 
substances; on the nature of the colloids; are clay substances actual colloids; 
the composition of the decomposition silicates soluble in hydrochloric acid in 
northern clays; the Russian black soils and North American soils; and com¬ 
position of the difficultly soluble decomimsition silicates; and the inert com¬ 
ponents of clay soils. 

The author is of the opinion that kaolin is not a characteristic component of 
clays. What has previously been taken for kaolin in ndrtheru clays is appar¬ 
ently composed of fine mica imrticles. The most characteristic ingredients of 
clays appear to be particles of the fineness of the colloids, while the zeolitic 
colloids are the most important comiKinent of clays, agriculturally speaking, as 
they are of other types of soils. The zeolites and other components soluble 
in hydrochloric acid (“decomposition silicates”) differ greatly in composition 
according to the course of the decomposition processes under different climatic 
conditions, the end products being either mixtures of kaolin, aluminum hy- 
droxid, and iron oxid, or zeolite-like double silicates of aluminum and iron 
oxids, with a high content of monoxids, besides gravel and sand. In the north¬ 
ern clays kaolin and aluminum hydroxid api)ear to play only a minor part or no 
part, but whore kaolin and bauxite occur in quantities in the older formations 
they may also be expected in the sedimentary clays. 

On the eolian origin of the soil salts, J. J. Pivovabov (PoelwovyedyonAo 
[Pddolopie), 1906, pp. 37-80; aOs. in Zftur. Opuitn. Apron. [Russ. Jour. Bwpt 
Lmdu).], 8 (J907), No. 5, pp. 541, W8).—The article gives a survey of the 
literature of the subject in connection with the hypothesis of Vysotski concern¬ 
ing the formation of alkali lands. 
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Denudation of the steppe, A. r\cinNKO (Fj:^heglu (Jlheol. Min. Rossit, 190!), 
l*lh ita-MfO; won. Pit. Lhl--i97; ahs. tn Zhur. OpuUn. [Rn\ft. Jour. E.rpf. 

Lnndir.U ^ iWOl). No. S, />. .Wf9).--CoiilaIUh anionf? oilior iliiiiffh a xory defailod 
cliih&iticatjoii of alkali laiidH. 

Humus, It. McMi'ktuil { \mtr. iUit.. AS {WOH). Ao, }, pp. 5 //).— ^Thls lb a 
snniraary of infornialion i*t»pirdinff tlie c*omposition and fiinelioim of hnnuiH in 
the soil. 

On changes of availability of nitrogen in soils, H, (). IjOEW and K. Aso 
{Bui. Col. \gr.. Tol^yo Imp. 7 (/SWfi), No. 5, pp. 56*7-57); ahn. in Jour. 

Ohem. 8oc. [London], 9^ {J908), ^o. 5^.9, II, p. 63/).—In an earlier article 
on this subject (E. S. li., 10, p. 110) attention was called to “ the existence 
of bacteriolytic enayins whi(*h probably play a rOle in the soils when the 
nitrogen of bacteria is rendered available for the roots.” 

This article reiKirts culture exiierimeuts with Bacillus pyooyaneus, B. my- 
coUles, B. nwgafhei'ium, B, suhtilis, B. fluorescens HquefacUns, and Protem 
1 ulgaris to determine whether these common soil bacteria produce bacteriolytic 
euzyms. The results showed that the organisms under suitable conditions 
produce bacteriolytic euzyms which gradually render new bacterial growth 
difiienlt. “ Since this may happen also in the soil, some explanation can be 
funiished for the fact that bacterial life does not increase infinitely in organic¬ 
ally nmnui'od soils.” Other investigations bearing on this subject are briefly 
reviewed. 

The enrichment of soil in nitrogen by bacteria and its signiflLcance for 
plant nutrition, J. Stoklasa {Dcut. Landw. Presse, S5 (1908), Nos. 25, pp. Ith, 
275; 26*, pp. 285, 287; 27, pp. 297, 298). —^This is a review of an article by Koch 
and others (B. S. H, 20, p. 17), with a brief account of the author’s recent 
experiments with different organisms on oats, beets, and i>otatoes, the results 
of which confirm his former conclusions. In soils inoculated with A;:otobacter 
chroococcufn adequately supplied with mannite or grape sugar and lime the 
number of organisms was increased and both the yield and quality of the crops 
were improved. 

The biology of root tubercle bacteria of leguminous plants in the light of 
recent investigation, F. Fuiibmann (Miff. Naturtc. Vcr. BiciermarJc, 1907, 
pp. alts. Cmm. Bakt. Icfe.l, 2. Abt., 20 (1908), No. 18-^20, p. 6*/8).— 

The article briefly reviews the more important contributions to this snbje<*t. 
It is stated that the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the root-tubercle 
organisms begins when the bacteroids have reached a stage when they are 
colored brown-red by addition of tincture of iodin. This occurs only when the 
oi^nisms are fewVing almost exclusively upon carbohydrates and the available 
nitrogen compounds have b«‘en almost completely exhausted. The (juestion 
of whether the prcjceas of assimilation is the result of symbiosis or parasitism 
is also discussed. 

Experiments on the accumulation of green manure nitrogen In light 
sandy soils, 0. von Spixiiorst (Mitt. Dcut. Landun. OchcIL, 2S (1908), No. 10, 
pp. 85-8/)).—The results here reiK)rted confirm those of earlh»r oxi>erimenta 
(B. S. R., 18, j>. 538) in showing as a rule a decided decline In soil nitrogen 
from green manured soil as a result of growth of crops and loss in drainage. 

On observation of the continuous growth of peas on the same soil, S. 
Suzuki (Bui. Col. Agr., Tokyo Imp. Univ., 7 (1908), No. 5, pp. 575-577).—The 
results of four years’ continuous culture of peas grown in pots on humus loam 
soil unfertilized and fertilized in various ways are reported. These show that 
no trace of soil “ weariness ” or “ sickness ” appeared wh©a the soil was liberally 
fertilized. The author therefore is inclined to accept the view that soil slekfless 
may in some cases be due simply to deficiency of available plant food. 
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Maacinimn. produotivezLess of soils in pots, K. K. Okdboiz {TvwJui HrM, 
Klioz, Khhn. Lab, ^7. Merh,, i (VJ05), pp, lOZ-llZ; aba. <n Zhur. OpuUiu Affron. 
IHuna, ffaur. E,rpi, LandwAj (t007)^ No, /). 5f/?^J)^Exporimoiils made* in 
vegetation pots with oats and mustard on 13 hoIIr of dlff(»rent olmrader sIiow<hI 
that the maximum productiveness of tin* soils, i. e., the yield when fully pro¬ 
vided with nutriti\*e substances, was not alike under like conditions and variwl 
for oats and mustard. 

IfiTeed of fertilizing by Bussian soils of various localities according to 
the vegetation method, K. K. Gedroiz (Trudui iiehk. Klioz, K/tim, Lab, Bt, 
Peterb,, 4 (190$), pp. 1-^4; aba, fa Ziuir. Opuitn, Apron, \ltuaa. Jour, Ej^pt. 
Lmdmo.L 8 (JSO't), No. 5, pp. 582, 583).—Results are given of investigation, by 
the vegetation method, of the need of 22 soils for fertilizers, with chennical 
analyses of the soils. From indirect indications obtained in these investigations 
and from theoretical considerations the author concludes that this method is 
altogether inapplicable to the determination of the need of soils for nitrogenous 
fertilizers and that its suitability in the case of other fertlizers is more than 
doubtful. 

Available pho^horic acid in chernozem soils, A. S. Kudashev (Zliur. 
Opuitn. Apron. [Ruan. Jour. Ej^pt. Landic.}, 8 (1907), No. 5, pp. 481‘-5J0, fip. 1; 
aba. in Zcntbl. Apr. Gbcm., 37 (1908), No. 8, pp. 505-^507).—The object of this 
investigation was to find out whether extraction with oxalic acid is suitable for 
the determination of tlie phosphoric acid available*to plants. The investigations 
included (1) vegetation experiments with oats, using all fertilizers except phos¬ 
phoric acid, and (2) treating the soils with 0.5 i)er cent solution of oxalic acid 
and estimating the phosphoric acid in the extract. 

Experiments were made with 49 soils from the various goveniments of the 
chernozem region of European Russia. The extraction was made by treating 
200 gm. of soil during 3 hours with 800 cc. of 0,5 per cent solution of oxalic acid, 
shaking repeatedly, and then allowing to settle for 1 hour after the addition 
of 4 gm. of potassium chlorid. 

Although the experiments, as the author states, were not carried out under 
favorable conditions, they seem to strongly indicate (1) that in soils of the 
same type the yields of oats, when phosphoric acid is In the minimum, increase 
nearly proportionately to the quantity of phosphoric acid extracted by 0.5 per 
cent solution of oxalic acid, and consequently this phosphoric acid Is approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the phosphoric acid assimilated by oats, and (2) that in 
soils of different types, e. g., in the eastern soils (richer In clay and humus) and 
the western soils (more sandy) of the cheniozein region the phosphoric acid 
extracted by a 0.5 per cent solution of oxalic acid multiplied by the loss on 
ignition (which is approximately proportional to the amount of clay, humus, and 
carbon dloxid in a soil) is ai)proxlmately equal or i)roportlonal to the phosphoric 
acid assimilated from ihe soil. 

Washing of soils and methods of prevention, J. 0. Mosieb (Illinois Bta. 
Circ. 119, pp. 16, fip. Z).—This circular briefly discusses the relation of rain¬ 
fall and run-off to surface washing, and explains that the washing produced by 
the run-off is of two kinds, sheet washing or general surface washing and 
gullying. Four methods of preventing sheet washing are explained, namely, 
the growing of cover crops, increasing the organic matter in the soil, tillage^ and 
terracing and hillside ditching. Various methods of preventing and checking 
gullying are also described. 

The Bremen moor colture statiozi, B. Tacks (Illus. Landio, Ztp^, 28 (1908), 
No. 14, pp, 112-^115, fips. 7).—This article describes the methods employed and 
reviews the progress made by the Btemen moor station in reclaiming moor 
lands. 
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Examinations of barnyard manure and liquid manure on Danish farms, 
R. K. Kristlnsi N and F. llANstN Lumlbr. Hanirar!, Ui {WOD, 

513-310, /i<n, J).—KxivfcM-lments wore conducted on C different fiiriiih for the 
purpose of stndyins the accuracy of methods of wunplinsj manure heaps. 
Three or four samples wcto taken at each place and analyzed^ for nUi;p;;en, 
dry matter, and ash. The sjimples were taken by cutting? at least *0 square holes 
in the manure pile by means of a hay knife, and unitinf? the columns of manure 
thus obtained, making a sample of about 50 lbs. weight, which w'as then worked 
over thoroughly and about lbs. taken for amilysis. Prior to drying the 
samples iu the laboratory, tartaric-acid solution was added to prevent loss of 
volatile nitrogen compounds. When the manure was sampled as hauled out, 
a forkful of each load was jdaced in a tightly covered box, and from the lot 
of about GOO lbs. of manure a 3-lb. sample was secured for analysis. This 
method of Siimpling gave very satisfactory results, esi)ecially where the ma¬ 
nure was of a rather uniform composition, agi’eeing within 0.05 per cent for 
nitrogen and within 1 to 2 per cent for dry matter. Greater variations occurred 
in the a^h, owing to frequent admixtures of foreign inorganic materials like 
dirt from roots, yard sweepings, etc. 

The influence of the feed on the nitrogen content of the liquid manure was 
studied in a series of experiments. Samples of cow urine from 45 different 
Danish farms were examined and their composition studied with roferen(*e to 
the influence of the system of feeding practiced. The influence of heavy or 
light feeding of oil cakes, concentrates, straw, or roots could not be traced 
to any marked degree iu the nitrogen content of the urine. On the other hand 
the urine obtained on heavy feeding of hay contained on the average 0.408 
per cent of nitrogen against 0.429 i)er cent in that from light hay feeding 
(averages for 23 and 22 farms, resi>ectively). The differences in the <*ase of 
the other feeds mentioned were within a few hundredths of 1 per cent when a 
heavy or a light system of feeding of a particular feed was practiced. 

The manner of covering liquid-manure tanks was found of great Importance 
with regard to the losses of nitrogen, cow urine kept in carefully covered tanks 
containing on the average 0.C15 per cent of nitrogen while that from poorly 
covered tanks contained only 0.2S5 per cent. The maximum iu samples from 
carefully covered tanks was 0.83<) per cent and the minimum from poorly cov¬ 
ered tanks 0.1 ti9 i)er cent. A relatively high specific gravity with a low iiltro- 
gen content shows that ammonia has la^en lost by evaporation. 

Detenninations of potash iu liquid manure in 18 diffeivut cisterns showwl 
variations in this constituent t»f from 0.50 to 1.24 per <*cnit, tht‘ average being 
0.79 i)er cent, with an average pnHluction of uriiu^ lK*r cow of ;U).4 cn. ft 
Similar determinations of phosphoric acid showed variations in the cast*- of 
four cisterns of from 0.000 to 0.008 per cent, average^ 0.(K)T p(T c(*nt (V)m- 
plete statistical data as to the methods of construction and covering of the 
cisterns, production of liquid manure, method of fetnling, etc., witli the anal¬ 
yses of the contents of the cisterns on 70 different farms, are given at the clow* 
of the report 

Experiments with. liquid manure, especially as to loss of nitrogen during 
storage, R. K. Kristunsen (Ttdsitk)% Landhr. Plantedvt, 1} pih 2^6-29U 

figs, 7).—The experiments were conducted during 1900-7 largely according to 
the plan followed during the preceding year (H. S. R., 10, p. 218). T’he con- 
tait of nitrogen and of ammonia was highest in the lowest iwrtion of the liquid- 
manure tank in these trials as in the tests of the preceding year, there being 
a gradual increase from 0.107 per cent of nitrogen and $.172 per cent of 
ammonia at a5 ft from the bottom of the cistern, to 0,009 and 0.545 per cent 
of niteogen and ammonia, respectively, 0,5 ft. from the bottom, while the 
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st)eci£ic j?ravity of tlie liquid nuiimre ranared from to 1.0229 at tlie two 

depths given. 

Experiments on the storage of liquid manure in a round cisteni 9.5 ft. deep 
and 17 ft. wide were conducted during a period of 8 months. The nitrogen 
content of the liquid during this period decTeased from 0.447 to 0.950 i)er cent, 
a loss of 21.7 per cent. At the same time the si»ecific gra\ ity of the liquid went 
down from 1.0203 to 1.0241 (S.4 per cent). The loss In nitrogen is largely 
explained by the fact that there was an opening 3 in. w-ide and 6 in. long in 
the cover of the cistern, through which the inimp projected. 

Manure statistics, M. Ringelmann (Jour. Agr. Prat., n. ser., H (1007), Nos. 
48, pp. 696-699; 49, pp. 718-723). —^This article gives detailed data regarding 
the manure produced by animals of different kinds with varying feed, litter, etc., 
as well as the weight per unit volume of manure managed in different ways. 

Experiments with new nitrogenous fertilizers, H. von Fsilitzen (Svensba 
MosskuUurfor. Tidskr., 22 ( 1908 ), No. 2, pp. 91 - 105 , figs. J).—^The experiments 
were made with two kinds of “Norway nitrate” (calcium nitrate fi*om Notod- 
den, Norway, containing 11.59 and 12.53 per cent of nitrogen reRi)ectively), and 
calcium cyaiiamid manufactured by- three different processes, viz., those of 
Frank and Caro, Polzeuius, and Carlson, these fertilizers containing, resi)ec- 
tively, 18.70, 10.19, and 10.09 i)er cent of niti'ogen. For the siike of comparison, 
experiments were also conducted with sodium nitrate or ammonium HUli>hate 
in the different series. Seven series of trials were conducted. 

The calcium nitrate produced a somewhat higher increjiso in yield of i)ota- 
toes and oats on a i)eaty soil than the corresponding amount of nitrogen in 
sodium nitrate. The results of the last three years’ trials with this fertilizer 
by the author have thus agreed in showing that it is fully as effective as 
sodium nitrate for peaty soils low in niti*ogen, as w’ell as for other soils. The 
calcium cyanamid applied on sandy soils for potatoes, on a good peaty soil for 
timothy or. potatoes, and for sanded white-moor soil, as a top-dressing on grass¬ 
land, had a fertilizing effect of GO to SO i)er cent of that obtained with corre¬ 
sponding amounts of nitrogen in sodium nitrate. The two German cyanamids 
produced similar results, while the Swedish pr(Kluct in two series of trials 
was found to possess a somewhat lower fertilizer effect than the two other 
cyanamids. 

Results of trials with nitrogenous fertilizers, 1907, H. G. SOdebbavh 
(K. Landthr. Akad. IJandl. ovh Tldskr., Yt (1908), So. 1-2, pp. 104-110, fig. 1 ).— 
Experiments were made with the following nitrogenous fertilizers: Calcium 
cyanamid, manufactui'ed according to the l^nk, Polzenlus, and Carlson pro(*- 
esses, sodium or calcium nitrate, and ammonium sulphate. The effe<*i of the 
fertilizers for oats grown in SJindy soil in glass cylindc^rs of about 500 sq. cm. 
surface, holding about 25 kg. of soil) was studied, the fertilizers being added 
in the proportions of 0.25, 0.50, and 0.75 gm. of nitrogen per cylinder, with 
similar quantities of other feitillzing ingrcnlicnts in all cases. 

The results of the trials were remarkable in showing calcium nitrate decid¬ 
edly inferior in its action to sodium nitrate, especially in the case of the heavi¬ 
est applications, with ammonium sulphate much more effective than this fer¬ 
tilizer. No marked differences were observed in the case of the low and the 
medium applications of nitrogen for the three kinds of calcium cyanamid, 
these being all inferior in their action to sodium nitrate in the former case, 
and superior to it in the latter case. In the cylinders with the heaviest appli¬ 
cation of nitrogen, the Carlson cyanamid produced nearly as high results as 
ammonium sulphate, with the Polzeuius cyanamid 12 per cent bettor than 
sodium nitrate, and Frank’s cyanamid 12 per cent below. The abnormal climatic 
conditions of the season of 1007 are doubtless largely responsible %r the 
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rosnltFS obtained. Tbo average temperature tliroughout the ffiwinc: period was 
2 to 3“ C. below normal, and tbe vet^otatioii periid of tbe crop 111 clays, astainst 
SS days in 1000, SO clays in 1005, and 101 in 1004. 

Tests of the new nitrogenous fertilizers on potatoes and turnips in 1907, 
L, Bauwins {Jour, ^V>r, CUut, At/r. JirUh-, Xos, J, (U pp, 

AOThese tests, wbicb were made on sandy and clay soil, show that 
snlpliate of ammonia and nitrate of soda wore aboni CMinally efiective, with possi¬ 
bly a sliaiit dittoreneo in favor of the snlidiate, which is attrlbic'd to thc=" nn- 
nsnally fa^sorablo season, (’alciuin cyanamid and basic lime nitrate, although 
giving good results, were not quite as effective as the nitrate of scwbi and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. 

On the efficacy of calcium cyanamid tinder different manuring conditions, 

I. Namba and C. Kanoacata (BuL Col. Agr,, ToJcyo Imp. Vniv., 7 (190t<), No. 

J, pp. G31-63>U pi. 1; abv. in Jour. Vhem. Bor. [LondonU 9\ No. 5}f), //, 

p. 633 ).—In i)ol experiments with otils, onions, and Brasuica cliincnsia it was 
observed that lime nitrogen gave better results when used in connection with 
siiiKM-phosphates than when used with neutral phosphate. It, howeter, does 
not depress the availability of bone dust, its action in this respect being similar 
to that of ammoninni sulphate rather than to that of sodium nitrate. 

Pertilizer experiments with phosphates on Finnish moor land, A. ItiNDELt. 
(rinakti MoHulculturfor. Arshok, /t^06-7, No. d, pp. 1H3-U)1 ).—Experiments wore 
conducted during 190.3-1900 for the study of the effect of different phosphates— 
bone meal, Thomas slag, and Algiers phosphate—^for oats and hay with and 
without liming. The relative value of the three phosphates for the growing of 
those crops on moor soils was as follows, for 50 and 100 kg. of i)hosphoric acid, 
respectively (Thomas slag=100): Bone meal 118.1 and 111.7, Algiers phosphate 
49.7 and G7,4. Simultaneous applications of lime hardly changed the effect of 
the Thomas slag, while it decreased greatly the effect of the bone moal, and 
especially that of the Algiei’S phosphate. 

Comparative fertilizer experiments with, high-percentage and' low-per¬ 
centage Thomas slag, Schwkicki'bt {Landw. Zischr. Rhein pro vins, 9 (1008), 
Nos. 11, pp. 12, pp. lOt-^lOS). —-A series of experiments on meadows 

and with rye and oats are reported. The slags were used with and without 
the addition of lime. The general result \cas that the high-grade slag was as 
a rule more profitable than the low-grade. 

On the value of refuse lime from sulphate-cellulose factories as an amend¬ 
ment on moor soils low in lime, II. \on Fulitzlwt {Brainka Most^kuU urfor. 
Tidskr., 22 (1908), No. 1, pp. flg% 2 ).—Pot experinuMds with red clover 

gave results indicating that this material can fully replace slakwl lime on pojity 
soils low in lime if added in air-tlry condition. 

Gypsum as a manure, T. Taklcciii (BuI. Col. Agr., Tokyo Imp. Cnii\, 7 
(1908), No. 6, pp. 6S3-J}97). —Pot experiments with peas, ls»aus, <»!ils, rlcts and 
spinach in which gypsum was used in conne<»tiou with ammonium sulphate, 
sodium nitrate, lime nitrogen, iwtassium sulphate, and different forms <»f phos 
phoric acid are reported. 

It was observed that as a rule gyi>sum decreased the yield wheiii uswl in 
connection with acidic fertilizers and increased the yield wh<‘n used with 
alkaline fertilizers. Gypsum therefon^ appears to be a valuable addition to 
fertilizers containing sodium nitrate or other snl)siances wiiich produce an 
alkaline reaction in the soil. If, how’ever, acidic fertilizers such as siii)erphos- 
phate and ammonium sulphate are used gypsum is likely to dwrease the yield. 

It was also found in these exi)erlxncntR that gypsum exerts a favorable lutlu*' 
ence in overcoming the injurious effect on plants of an «‘xc<‘ss of magnesia in 
the solfr In case of spinach it was obeyed that applications of carbonate ot 
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lime were injurious wliile tlie nypsum was beneficial priwiiled the reaction of 
Moil and of fertilizer was not acid. 

Why are poor sandy soils often easily injured by limingP H. Yokoyvma 
(Bill. Coh Agr., Tokyo Imp, Univ., 7 (190H), So. 3, pp, 613-011; aim, in Jour, 
Chcm, 8oc, \London], 9) (lOOii), Wo, JJf), II, p. 621), —From pot experiments 
with oats the conclusion is drawn tliat the injurious etfect of liming on poor 
sandy soils is due to the fa(*i that an improper ratio of lime to magnesia is 
thus produced in such soils. It is recommended that in order to a\oid such an 
unfavorable ratio these soils should be limed only with dolomitic limestone. 

On the depression of growth by large doses of lime, C. Kvnomvta (Bui. 
Col, Agr., Tokyo Imp. 7 (190S), Wo, 5, pp. 399-607, pi. i).—-The results 

of pot experiments with varying amounts of lime on a number of different crops 
are summarized as follows: “When the amount of lime iM increased in undue 
proportion to the amount of magnesia present, the yield of oats is considerably 
depressed. In sand culture, there was a decrease of 39 per cent of the weight 
of shoots before flowering time, when the amounts of limestone and magnesite 
differed so much that the ratio of lime to magnesia was changed from 1:1 
to 100:1. 

“ In soil cultiu*e the decrease was 4S per cent some time after the flowering, 
when that ratio was changed from 1:1 to 10:1. 

“ Corresponding observations were made with upland rice, barley, buckwheat, 
mustard, and onion. If by proper iucr^ise of magnoMia in the overlimod Siind 
again the ratio 1:1 is produced, there is again a considerable increase of yield. 

“These experiments form an analogy to those of Maki and Tanaka who 
regenerated the overlimed soil by application of magnesium sulphate [E. S. R., 
18, p. 14], 

“ It is certainly not the absolute amount of magnesite or of limestone which 
comes in consideration but the ratio of lime to magnesia which determines— 
ceteris paribus—the height of the har\-est.” 

On the absorption of varying amounts of lime and magnesia by plants, 
T. Takeitciii (Bvl, Col. Agr,, Tokyo Imp, Unir,, 7 (1.908), No, 3, pp. 379-381),— 
This article reports briefly tbe i\*sults of exiTeriments made to determine the 
effect of varying ratios of lime and magnesia in the soil, upon the ratios of these 
elements in leaves, roots, and seeds of oats. 

It was found tlmt au increase of lime in the soil from 0.0 to 5 per cent re¬ 
sulted in a relative Increase of lime from 1 to 2,1 in the roots and from 1 to 1.7 
in the leaves. With a ratio of 1.2 imrts of lime to 1 of magnesia the roots 
absorbed twice as much lime as nnignesia, while tbe leaves contained 2.5 times 
as much lime as magnesia. By changing this ratio in the soil to 10:1 the ratio 
in the roots increased to only 1.7:1 and lu the leaf to 1.5:1. This small in¬ 
crease, howe\er, was accompanied by a considerable rethiction in the develop¬ 
ment of the plant. 

On the agronomical equivalent of artificial magnesium carbonate, S. 
Kanamori (Bui, Col. Agr„ Tokyo Imp, Univ., 7 (1908), No, 3, pp, 609-612, 
pi. 1).—Prom pot experiments with !)aiiey and oats the conclusion is drawn 
that applications of 0.1 to 0.6 gm. of magnesium carbonate are agronomically 
equivalent to 5 gm. of magnesite. A further increase of the magnesium car¬ 
bonate, however, decreases the yield. 

Top-dressing with magnesium sulphate, J. N, ^ibkeb (Bui. Col. Agr., Tokyo 
Kmp. Univ., 7 (1008), No. 3, pp, 6tS, exi)eriments with barley are 

reported which show that toiKlresslng with 10 kg. per hectare (SD lbs. per acre) 
of magnesium sulphate increased the yield St i)er cent on soil containing an 
excessive proportion of lime to magnesia. 
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Manganese compounds as fertilizers for maize, W. F. Stttheest and H. 
IN&LE {Transcaal Agr. Jour., 6* (lOOH), Ao. J8, />/). ^37, 438, pi. i).—This article 
briefly re\iews imestigations on this subject in Japan and Ilolland (E. S. B., 
IG, p. 43; 18, p. 434; 19, p. 52:i), and reports the results of pot experiments 
made by the authors with manganese chlorid, black oxid of manganese (pyrolu- 
site), and niangiineso sulphate. All of the manganese compounds increased the 
yield, the most marked results being obtained with the pyrolusite. The benefit 
derived from the use of the manganese salts is attributed to their stimulating 
effect. 

Bo manganese salts stimulate plant growth? S. BnoDiN (K. Lamitbr. 
Akad. Handh och Tidskr., 47 U908)^ No. pp. 30-33).—The author gi\es a 
brief discussion of earlier work done with regard to a possible stimuhiting 
effect of manganese salts on plant life, and describes experiments conducted 
by himself during the period 1902 to 1906. The results of these experiments 
were negative. 

Modem niter beds {Nature [London], 77 (/3l98), No. 2005, pp. 513, 514 )*— 
This article discusses briefly the economic possibilities of the process proposed 
by Miintz and Lainfi (E. S, R., 19, p. 524). 

Cmde ammonia, S^iveorand {Reo. Vit., 29 (1008), No. 746, pp. 880-385 ).— 
This article summarizes information regarding the value and use of this mate¬ 
rial as a fertilizer, weed destroyer, and insecticide. Of the three ust^s named 
the most imiwrtant is as a fertilizer on account of the low price of nitrogen in 
the material. 

On the manufacture and application of peat litter, A. E. Raxttakoski 
(Finska Mo^hkultuiior. At'hbok, 1906-7, No. 3, pp. 193S07).—A general account 

The extraction of potash from feldspathic rock, A. S. Cushman and 1\ 
Hubbard (Jour. Amer. (Jhenh. Hoc., SO (1908), No. o, pp. 77.9-737, fign. 7).—^This 
paper presents the results of a continuation of investigations which have 
already been noted (E. S, R., 18, p. 717; 19, p. 322), and deals especially with 
more exact studies of the influence of the fineness of grinding on the elec¬ 
trolytic decomposition of the feldspars. The results aie summarized as follows; 

“(1) Fine grinding of feldspar renders the potash jiartly available under 
the action of water. The addition of certain substances, such as ammonium 
salts, lime, and gypsum, increases this effect 

“(2) It is possible to completely extract potash by an electrolytic method 
either with or without the addition of hydrofluoric acid, but it is probable that 
this method could not be used commercially on u(‘(*ount of its cost. 

“(3) The effect of fineness of grinding has been studied and data given sliow- 
ing the relation of surface area to rate of dwomposition, 

“(4) It is shown that there are numerous fusion methods which could be 
used successfully if the cost were not too high. The attack on tlie silicates by 
means of potash or its compounds yields some interesting reaction products 
which might possibly be made use of. 

“(5) The attack with hydrofluoric acid is suggested as a possible method 
that deserves further study.” 

The commercial fertilizer industry, Stance (Vrtljachr. Bayer. Landto. Rat., 
12 (1907), No. 4, pp. 503-518). —Statistics of production and consumption of 
fertilizer materials of difCerent kinds in the German Empire are briefly sum¬ 
marized. 

The development of the superphosphate industry in Italy, MaiziIirrs 
(Engrais, 28 (1908), No. 14, pp. 824-325).—It Is stated that the amounts of 
phosphates imported by Italy in 1907 for the manufacture of supenihosphntes 
were 888,000 metric tons from Africa and 02,000 tons from America. 
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Lime and its relation to agriculture, P. O. Wickcn Dept. S{n\ TTcs/. 

AubU, 16 (1908), Yo. 2, pp, hW-13i). —^This article briefly describes methods of 
burning lime, different forms of lime, and methods of application adapted to 
conditions in Western Australia. 

Vegetable asb as a manure, W. Gubrbero (divnu Trade Jour,, (1908), 
Xo, 1090, p, 360), —Attention is called to the beneficial effect of applications of 
ashes both as a direct source of plant food and as a means of rendering other 
fertilizing materials more available. The extensive use of ashes on the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe is illustrated by the fact that 22,(KK) to 24,000 tons of ashes are 
used per annum in the olive industry alone. 

fertilizer and oil, M. C. Marsh and J. N. Cobb (V, Dept, Cow. and Lalor, 
Bur, Fisheries Doc, 632, p, 53), —^Tliis is a brief note included in a report on the 
fisheries of Alaska in 1907, giving statisth‘s of produtdion of fish fertilizer and 
oil in that Territory. It is stated that there is only one fertilizer plant now in 
oi>eration in Alaska. This is located at Killisnoo. The amount of fertilizer 
prei)ared during 1007 at this factory was “502 tons from herring, valued at 
$17,020, and SS tons from salmon, valued at $2,9S0; while the oil extractetl 
amounted to S0,S77 gal. from herring, valued at $10,175, and 14,123 gal. from 
salmon, valued at $2,825.” 

Inspection of commercial fertilizers, P. F. TROWBKiiHiifi ( Missouri l^fa, Bui 
80, pp, 3-1 i )>—^This bulletin gives the results of insiK>ction <»f fertilizers in 
Missouri during the spring of 100S. Analyses of 04) stimples are reimrted. At¬ 
tention is calk'd to the fact that a large number of fertilizers failed to meet the 
guaranty of the manufacturers. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, II. M. ST^c'KiiotTSii: and B. ITardcn 
(South Carolina Sta, Bvl 138, pp, S-JO).—This is a reiMnd in the usual form of 
the results of the inspection of'744 samples of fertilizers colle<ded during the 
season of 3907-8. 

Comments upon the State fertilizer law, A, h, Enisely (Oregon Sta, Bui 
97, pp, d-//),—This law took effect Jtine 1,1907. It retiuires Hint all fertilizing 
materials (except land plaster and lime) selling for more than $5 pi'r ton shall 
be sold under guarantied analysis, that the sf)nrce of the fertilizing ingredients 
must be plainly stated on each package or lot, and that certificates must Iks filed 
with the experiment station, the director of which is emrwswered to enforce the 
law. Violations of the law are punishable by confiscation of the goodis. A 
license fee of $20 for each brand is required. 

AGBIOTrLTUEAl BOTANY. 

Beport of the d^artment of botanical research, T). T. MaoDottoat* (Oar> 
nepie Tnst. Washington Year Boole, 6 (1907), pp, 57-68, pis, 3, fig, i).—A sum¬ 
mary is given of the investigations carried on at the botanical research labo¬ 
ratory near Tucson, Arlz., an outline of which has been previously noted 
(E. 8. B., 18, p. 726). Among the leading investigatlous are studies of the 
advance and resession of vegetation in the depressed basins of the Colorado 
Kiver and the inductive influence of physical factors on vegetation. 

In the Colorado Delta a number of stations have been located where the 
advance and recession of plants will be studied. This r^ion has been subject 
to recent overflow, and a sample of the water taken June 3 showed on analysis 
that it contained 364A parts soluble solids in 100,000. The proportions of 
sodium, chlorin, and sulphates are high, and the restoration of pia^ COVBfIsg 
must be preceded by leaching and capillary action. Exact observations on the 
changes in the soil and vegetation are expected to otter evid^ce of viUne beer* 
ing on the distributional movements of plants. 

eiTLT—No. 4—08-8 
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In tlie investigations on tlie influence of physical factors on vegetation 4 
stations ha^e been located, one at the Desert Laboratory, a second on a small 
irrigated farm, a third at an elevation of 6,100 feet, and the fourth an alpine 
station at 8,000 feet. At these different stations observations are being carried 
on in which measurements are made of the factors which go to make up the 
climate of a region. It has been determined by the methoils pursued that a 
meadow received 7S,S36 hour-degree units of heiit in a year, while the floor of a 
hemlock forest near by received but C8,r>JK> hour-degree units, indicating a 
season practically 11 days shorter than that in the meadow. In the application 
of this method to plants ha\lng a resting season the exposure is calculated 
from the time of planting the seeds until their maturity or until the attainment 
of some stage of development. 

A number of correlated problems are under observation, some of which will 
be reported upon in the publications of the institution, 

A new form of automatic rain meter is flgured and described. 

The physiological constant for the germinating stage of cress, F. A. 
Waugh and G. S. Pombboy (MansachusetU Sfa. Rpt 1907, pp. 71-80, dgms. S ).— 
A study was made of the germination of cress 1o determine the physiological 
constant or the amount of heat required for the germination of the seed of iliis 
plant These investigations have been carried on for some time at the station, 
and the authors hn\e employed a recording thermograph in order to secure 
greater accuracy in the data. 

During the period reported upon, 77 thermograph records were obtained 
showing the sum temperatures above 32®. In these records the sum tempera¬ 
tures varied from 2,714 to 4,2S6, and the time occupied for the completion of 
the stage of germination from 70 to 210 hours. By means of formulas the 
authors have determined the critical temperature of the germination phase of 
cress to be 88.2®. With this temperature known, the germination period of 
cress can be computed within rather close limits. 

The transpiration current in plants, J. M. Jaitse (Jahrl), Wiss, Bot, 
IPrinffShHm’l, 45 (1008), Ko. 3, pp. $05-350, 13 ).—^The author has made a 

study of the movement of water in plants, paying particular attention to trans¬ 
piration. He claims that the movement of water in plants in so far ns it is 
caused by transpiration is to be regardeil exclusively as an isothennii* oiieratiou 
for which all the energy is furnished by the temperature of the ein ironmeut. 
If the leaf cells assist in moving the transpiration current, their cffo(*t is so 
small as to be only theoretical. 

Molecular activities, such as capillary, imbibitlou, ('ohesion, etc., are inca¬ 
pable of promoting the water movement. 

The course of the transpiration current is through the vessels when they 
conduct water only, the spiral vessels, even when containing air, and throngh 
the tracheids which are filled with water or which may <*ontaiu tur bubbles. 
In the case of the tracheids containing air bubbles, the water passes upward 
between the wall and the bubble, and it is probable that it filters sidewise into 
the next higher tracheid. Where the vessels are eontiguous to the tracheids 
the water contained in them may enter the transplratory current oven if air 
bubbles are present, but then only by sidewise filtration from the vessels into 
the tracheids. 

Where the vessels are separated from the tracheids by wood-parenchyma 
cdls the water held in them can not enter the transplratory stream directly, 
but it seems probable that it can act as a reserve supply when transpiration is 
suddenly increased. 

The resistance encountered by the transplratory stream under Ihese condt- 
tiong is so great that water can be moved for only relatively short distances. 
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The chemical nature of root secretions, J. Stoklasa. and A. Ebni:st (Jnlifb, 
Bot. {Pringbheim}, .^6 (1908), No. 1, pp, 55-102, pU, 5).—^Reviewiiiaf at 
some length the im estimations on this subject and snmiuarizinm their own 
experiments, the authors arrive at Ihe general conclusion that the most im- 
portant if not the only active agent excreted by roots is carbon dioxid, bul that 
both carbon dioxid and organic acids are iiroduced by soil bacteria in consider¬ 
able amounts. 

The structure of root tubercles in leguminous and other plants, AV. H. 
BoTTOMLrv {Rpt. Brit. A^ftor. Adi\ M., 1907^ p. 693). —uVccording to the author, 
the root tubercles of all leguminous ])lants examined apriear to arise endoge¬ 
nously from the cortical cefls just outside of the endodemiis of the roots. These 
cells are stimulated by the infection thread, which grows almost straight from 
the infected root hair toward the vasctilar cylinder of the roots, and a conical 
mass of cells develops which forms the young tubercle. In fully develoi)e<l 
tubercles the bacteroid tissues are situated entirely within the vascular strands. 

The root tubercles of alder, Khcjignus, and Oycas arc to be morphologically 
considered as lateral roots, showing a central vascular cylinder and well-marked 
endodemiis, completely surrounded by bacteroid tissues. These tubercles 
branch dichotoniously and are porennbil, thus differing from leguminous tuber¬ 
cles, which are of limited growth. 

The assimilation of free atmospheric nitrogen through the fungus of 
Lolium temulentum, E. IIannio {Her. Deut. Bot. OvhvU., 26a (1908)^ Yo. 3, 
pp. 2J8--2i6, fig. f).—By means of cultures of h. temulentum, in which fungus- 
infested seed and sec^d free from the fnngns were used, the author has under* 
taken to determine the imssibility of the assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen 
by this idant in symbiosis with the fungus. 

It was found ihat the seed containing the fungus were considerably richer in 
nitrogen than those not so infested, but in the cultures comparatively little dif¬ 
ference was shown in the growth of the plants from the different lots of seed. 
As a result of the analyses the author confirms the observation of ITiltner 
(E. S. R., 11, p. 10tf>) that there is a slight assimilation of atmospheric nitro¬ 
gen by infested L. temulentum. 

Heredity in plants and animals, T. B. Wood and li. V. I^twnktt (Tram. 
Highlaml Agr. Boe. Beat, 5. nvr., 20 (1908), pp. 36-86, flgu. 11). —^This is a dls- 
enssiou of Mendel’s principled and their bearing on agricultural problems, the 
data discussed being drawn from investigations of Mendel, Hurst, Jolmnnsen, 
I>e Vries, Bateson, Blflfen, and others. 

A critical review of the known cases of bud variation, P. J. B. Cramer 
{Satuurlc. Verhandel. Holland. Maatheln Wetenseh. Haarlem, S. aer., d (1907), 
No. 3, pp. \VIIT+i7Ji).—AfieT a general review of the subject of variation, the 
author takes ui) and critically discusses a large number of bud variations and 
attempts to classify them aecordlng to their most striking characters. 

Suggestions concerning certain bud variations, B. M. East (Plant World, 
11 (1908), Vo. -}, pp. 77-d3).-—The author gives an analysis of a number of bud 
variations of i>otatoes, tomatoes, and other plants, most of the variations being 
changes of color. In the majority of cases he holds that bud variation is simply 
a loss of a dominant character, and hence the appearance of a related recessive 
character. This he claims will explain fully 75 per cent of the recorded bud 
variations, and it is believed that an increasing knowledge of Mendelism will 
extend the proportion of cases to which it is applicable. 

Variation in peas, F. A. Wauqh and C. S. Pomsrot (Maaaaohuaettft Bfa. Bpt. 
1907, pp. 65-70, dgma. d).—For several years past the horticultural division of 
the station has been carrying on investigations with peas to study the so-called 
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Meudel’s law of variation and tlie apjdication of statistical methodw in stndyinR 
variation and lieredity. In the present reiwrt an account is of tlio results 
of an exam illation of a row t>f i)eas in the field, in which the leiijdh of the ^ ines, 
number of pods ])er >ine and peas per pod, and lens^th of \ines to prodii<*tio!i of 
pods were doterniiiied, and the ran^e in variation is shown. In (‘<inne<*tion with 
these studies the subji'ct of correlation came up, and ii was tound ilial ih(‘ 
lenjfth of lilies and unmber of imds per \ine were f<»und to he cIos<dy i*orvelated. 

Gray^s new manual of botany, 11. U ItoiussoN and M. L. Flknaj.d (\ rm 
York, 1908, I. t(h, />p. 920, ////s. !0,Vi ).—^This is a se^enlh edition of the 'well- 
known niaiiiial of the botany of the central and northeastern Thiited States and 
adjacent Canada, the <irea now c'overwl heiiij? that l?etW(M'n ‘IS® uortli lalitude 
and the southern borders of A’ii*j?inia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas, and fi*oiii 
the eastern shores of tlie continent westward to the Dakotas and eiistern 
Nebraska and Kausixs, or tti the parallel of Od® west longitude. 

The material of the ol<l manual has been rearranged and almost wholly 
rewritten, and in its pivparatioii various sivecialists have revised different orders. 
The sequence of orders and geneni is that of Bichler as eIaborate<l by Kngler 
and Prantl, The system of nomonclatnre is that adoptwl i>y the International 
Botanical Congress at Vienna in li)05. In order to make the manual as con¬ 
venient as possible to the users, synonyms are freely inseried showing the 
equivalent names that are not sanctioned by Uie International Itulos. The 
insertion of small text figures will aid the student at arri\ing at th<‘ determina¬ 
tion of some of the more diifienlt siM»eies. In the present edition the nepalli*ie 
are omitted and the rangi* is ivstrlcted in its wes1(»rn (‘xtension, lnil th<‘ wholi» 
number of species and Aarieties of plants treated shows a dtHJided iiuTease over 
previous CHlitious, the actual number describtnl being 4,S,S5 as coin])arod with 
8,298 in the sixth edition. 

Handbook of flowerpollination, P. Kwura, trans. by J. It. A. I)a\is {Oj^fonl, 
1908, ool. 2, pp. yIII +703, ph U 2t0), —^I'his is the swond volume of this 

work (B. S. R,, IS, p. 128), and is based uimhi MUller's work oil the fertiliailion 
of flowers by insects. The iwsent volume gives observations on llower jMdlina- 
tlon made in Euroiie and in the Arctic regions, siK.H.*ies of 504 genera 

belonging to the natural orders Ranuncnla<*e{e to Htylidiea' being iHjportisl upon. 

HELD CROPS. 

A lesson in intensive farming. It. U. Fokbks {Arizona 8ita, Hut, 97, pp. 
J?d7-j27}).—In this experiment intensl\e culture was pra<*lict*d hetwwai tlie rows 
of date jialnis in a newly established orchard 7.2 acres in size. outconn' is 
shown in the following talile: 

Financial rvsultn of intensive cropping on the lm»in if net eaah returnn to Iho 

Htnall fnnnn\ 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Market¬ 
able crop. 

Gross ro- 
celpte. 

Exi)endl- 

tures. 

Is’etro- 

tuins. 

Men. 

Days labor. 

WoTiion 
and boys. 

T»»am. 

White Bermuda onions 

0.47 

S.OlGlbs. 

f?8.24 

l[iR.84 

SQt.30 

31.5 

0.5 

1.0 

Early Bose potatoes_ 

.84 

2,615 lbs. 

70.00 

12.85 

67.15 

42.0 


4.5 

Dwarf tomatoes._ 

.S2 

13,581 lbs. 

624.(0 

72.72 

551.88 

81.0 

38 0 

10.0 

Bockyford cantaloupes 

1.00 

TSOUoz. 

144.60 

9.00 

IS-ufiO 

31.0 

8.0 

2.0 

Watermelons 

.20 


15.65 



3.0 



Alfalfa-- 

1.70 

20 tons. 



14.0 

" 









Total_ 

4.73 

1 

— 

828.09 

127.02 

800.17 

206.5 

46.5 1 

26.5 
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The alfalfa, estimated te be worth $120, was fed to a team. liy way of con¬ 
trast it is shown that 110 ac'res t>f barley sirowu under extensive farming pro¬ 
duced 1 :JS.s tons of grain and 7 tons of liarley hay, netting $32.21 i)er acre. 

Report of the agriculturist, IV. P. Brooks, E. S. i\rLT0N, and E. F. Ga.sktll 
8ta. Rpt, WOl^ py>. 2P-J7).—Previous results ot this series of 
experiments have been noted heretofore (E. S. It., 39, p. 220). The work w'as 
conducte<l on 33 S field plals, 353 closi'd i>Iats, and :»30 pots in vegetation experi¬ 
ments. 

The reJati^i‘ rank in value as souivtss of iiitr4)geii on the basis of total yield 
of the materials under comparison in 1907 w’as nitrate of soda, dried blood, 
barnyard niaiiiire, and sulphate of ammonia. The a\erage i)ercentage basis 
for all results secured since 1890 is as follows: Nitrate of soda 100, barnyard 
manure S.j.02, dried blood 70.23, and sulphate of ammonia 45.30. 

The use of sulx)hate of potash gave larger crops of raBi)borrles and black- 
berrh^s than the use of muriate of potash, which w'as slightly the more eflCective 
in the production of cabbtiges, rhubarb, com, and squashes. Asparagus gave 
much better yields w’h<'re the muriat<‘ was used than w'here the sulphate was 
applied. In the production of marketable potatoes the prfiash salts muler com¬ 
parison ranked as follow^s: l^>w-grado sulphate, muriate, nitrate, high-grade 
sulphate, silicate, carbonate, and kainit, but the differences wer(‘ relatively 
small except with the kainit. The plat treated wdlh cjirhonate of i)otiish was 
much more infested with scab than the plats nK^eiviiig the otlmr iwtash salts. 

The plats receiving a siiecial com fertilizer supplying 42.(J lbs. of nitrogen, 
ISO lbs. of phosi»horic acid, and 77.4 lbs. of i»otash ixa* acre yielded 58.75 bu. 
of sound corn, 5 bu. of soft com, and 0,5S0 lbs. of stover, while the plats 
receiving a fertilizin' apifiicatlon supplying 47 lbs. of nitrogen, 50 lbs. of phos¬ 
phoric acid, and 325 Ihs. of i)otash produced 54 bu. of sound com, 7.CS bu. of 
soft com, and 0,890 ll)s. of stovin* ix'r acre. IMats of corn treated with manure 
alone gtive a slightly higher yield of sound com than plats mcelvlng a smaller 
quantity of mainu’e with a moderate amount of sulphale of indash wdilch gave 
the higher yields of soft corn and stover. 

In the expi'rimonts with different phosphates mlxiHl hay was growm this 
season. The yields on the plats treated with the different phosphates varieil 
but little. The plats which had nvelved uo phosphates during 31 yi*ars gave 
an average of about 4 tons to the acre for the first crop, while the highest yield 
obtaiiUHl on any of the phosphate plats at first cutting was only 9,240 lbs. per 
acre. 

Tbe results of soil tests now in pi'<igresH for 19 yi‘jii's show the great iu»iM)r- 
laii<*e of a lil>eral supply of ixfiash In growing corn. 

In the test hi which barnyard manure, wood ashes, and a <*ombinatiim of 
fine ground bone and iHitash Is appllwl in rotation for thi* production of grass, 
the average yield per ai're for this year w'as 5,tM>r) ll)s. of hay. The average 
yield for the 15 years the test has (continual is (5,290 ll)S. ikt acre. 

In the experimeiil with winter and spring api>l!cation of nmnnre on a slope 
no manure was applied tliis year, but the crop of mixed grass and clover was 
extremely heavy Hud liKlged considerably. The differences in yield between the 
two methods of application were small. Owing to a deficiency of rainfall, 
nitrate of soda applied for roweu did not reiiay the cost. 

Seeding mowings, W, P. Brooks (Massachusetts i^ta, Oire. 16^ pp. 8, figs. 
H).—This circular in discussing seeding down to grass or mixed grass and 
clover considers especially preiairatoiy fertilization, time and methods of seed¬ 
ing, preparatory tillage, and the varieties of grasses and clover to be used. 

[Early Amber sorghum and alfalfa], J, B. Ltndsky (MaHsacImsetts Bta. 
Jtpt. warty pp. The results of 2 years’ observations indicate that 50 
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to GO lbs. of seed of early Amber sorgbum per acre are sufficient when this crop 
is sown broadcast for forage. 

Three cuttings from a one-sixth acre plat of alfalfa amounted to a yield of 
3.G5 tons of dry hay per acre in 1900. In 1907, nearly tons per acre were 
secured on the same plat. 

Observations on nurse crops for alfalfa, V. A. Clark (Ariio/m liuL 
o7, piK 2NJ->^67).—In the fall of 1903 alfalfa was planted in pure culture, and 
with rye, wheat, barley, and oats as nurse croi>s. The following March the 
height of the plants iu the pure culture was from 13 to 17 in., while in the nurse 
crops the alfalfa \aried from 12 in. down, being generally not more tbau 0 or 8 
in. high. The plants grown with nurse crops uniformly had few shoots as 
compared with those grown alone. The weights of 10 average alfalfa plants 
from the various plats were as follows: Pure culture, ordinary stand, 75 gm.; 
inire culture, stand too thick, 21.3 gm.; rye, two-thirds stand, 10.2 gm.; wheat, 
one-half stand, 12.5 gm.; wlieiit, full stand, 2 gm. Alfiilfa roots in pure culture 
had readied a depth of about 18 in., when those grown with nurse crops had 
reached to a depth of only 12 in. These results were confirmed in a field test. 

It was obser\ed that the cereals grown as nurse crops or as iutercultures did 
not tiller, making only one stem from each seed, while rye growing as piu’e 
culture stooled abundantly, one ordinary stool being found with 23 and another 
with 39 stalks. 

Bisk-harrowing alfalfa, R. H. Forbes (Arho/ta Bui. 37, pp. 
fig. 1 ).—The principal benefits of disking alfalfa are enumerated as siilitting 
and spreading the crowns, thereby causing new growth, destroying the egg de¬ 
posits and larvae of injurious insects, destroying weeds, and breaking up dense 
soils and especially the silt-blanket deiK>sited by muddy irrigating water. It is 
estimated that disking will increase the average croi) in Arizona 10 to 20 pi^r 
cent. 

Observations were made on the reduction of the yield resulting from the 
silt-blankets, which are often 3 to 4 in. thick. A field near Yuma showed a de¬ 
preciation of 6.3 per cent in the second cutting, one near Phoenix of 9.7 per 
cent in the third cuttingf and one near Solomonville of 27.C iHir cent in the 
second cutting. 

Alfalfa, B. S- Shaw (Michigan ASfe. Cin\ /, pp. }).—Notes are given relating 
to suitability of soils for alfalfa, and its cultivation, fertilizing, setding, and 
harvesting. 

Bodder in alfalfa seed, F. <.\ Stewart and <1. T. French (Xcw York Htafe 
Sta. Circ. 8, pp. }, pis. 2).—The injuries resiilling from dodder in alfalfa seed 
are poiutwl out and dii-ectioiis for removing the d<»d<lcr are given. For 
this purpose a w'ooden frame 12 iu. square by 3 in, deep with the boltom cov¬ 
ered with 20 by 20 mesh steel-wire <doth of No. *M Washburn and Moon gag(» 
wire is re<*ommended. When brass or coiUR'r wire cloth is usihI the wire should 
be No. 32 English gage. By shaking I to J lb. of rchhI vigorously for 4 minute 
iu this sieve the dodder seed may be sei)arated from the alfalfa sihmI. If but 
little dodder is present one sifting will do, but if there is much dodd<T, (»spe- 
cially of the large-seeded kind, two siftings should be made. * 

Colture tests with varieties of barley in 1905 and 1906, A. Boonstra 
(Versing. Landhomck. Ondersoek. Hijkslandhouioprocfsfnt. IWcthcriands], J008, 
No. 3, pp, 73-jfi8).—In 1905 cooperative exi)eriments were c‘ondu<‘l(»d with 
Landgerste, Goldthorpe, Primus, Princess, and Ilamicheu brewing barley, and 
in 1906 with only Goldthori^e, Princess, and Ilaiinchen. 

The results led to the conclusion that lu the Netherlands the cllniato Is a 
great obstacle to the production of good brewing barleys. The yield Is seldom 
resry high and most of the varieties are very flinty. Even after soaking the 
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grain ttie degree of flintiness is higher than is consistent with the quality of a 
good barley for brewing purposes. Much damage is also sustained by lodging, 
and in this particular the variety Princess was the least satisfactory, although 
in every other way the best variety tested. 

Irrigation of barley, II. T. Nowell {\["yoming Hta. But. 77, pp. 3-20, pis. 3, 
dgm. 1 ).—The value of barley as a feed and for brewing iiiiri)Oses is discussed, 
and the results of experiments on the amount and method of applying water in 
irrigating barley are reported. 

About 12 acres were divided into 6 plats and planted by a press drill with 
approximately 90 lbs. per acre of Chevalier brewing barley on May 0 and 10. 
The quantities of water used and the results are shown in the following table: 

Quanlity of wafer applied and reHitUs secured In growing hrewing "barley. 


Plat No. 

Area. 

Number 
of irriga¬ 
tions. 

Total 

dentil. 

Average 
depth per 
irrigation. 

. . . 

Length of 
Irrigating 
season. 

yield per 
acre. 

1 _ _ _ . _ _ 

Aeieit. 

1.2(»7 

0 

In. 

In. 

Days. 

0 

Bn. 

1.97 

6.31 

2. 

1.207 

1 

¥.ir 

8.41 

1 


2.JJ39 

2 

10.83 

5.42 

24 

19.13 

4. 

1.947 

3 

10.5G 

c.r >2 

43 

8.1.32 


2.3GS 

4 

2C.21> 

C..17 

4G 

20.96 

G. 

2.289 

G 

3t.(>7 

5.78 

43 



Each application of water api)oared very slightly to delay the growth of the 
crop, and this Is thought as probably due to the lowering of the soil tempera¬ 
ture through the use of cold water or to the displacement of the air from the 
soil as it becomes saturated. 

The following table shows an approximate estimate of the complete cost of 
growing Chevalier brewing barley: 

Bsfimate of cost and profit of growing brewing barley. 


Plat No. 

Water per 
acre. 

Total cost 
per acre. 

Cost Of 
harvesting, 
thrashing, 
and 

hauling. 

Total cost 
per acre. 

Return 
per acre. 

Profit C-h) 
or loss (—) 
per acre. 

1 _ _ 



$0.22 

.71 

$6.07 

7.60 

$1.89 

6.06 

•^$4.18 
- 1.60 

a 


?1.10 ; 

3.. 

.30 

i.ao 

2.14 

9.29 

18.3ft 

+ 9.07 

4. 

.19 

2.45 

3.97 

12,27 

33.90 

+21.63 


.68 

3.10 

2.85 

ll.GO 

20.11 

+ 8.54 

6 . . 

.89 

1 _ 

4.45 

3.i3 

W,73 

29.36 

• +15.03 


In a series of experiments to compare the methods of irflgatiug barley one 
plat was laid out for irrigation by the check method, a second for irrigation by 
the furrow method, and a third was prei)ared for flood irrigation. Furrow 
irrigation used less water and maintained the surface soil in a much looser 
condition than either of the other methods. Under the check irrigation method 
and the flood method the surface soil had a tendency to bake to a hard crust. 
The Initial cost of furrow irrigation was higher but the labor of irrigation less 
than with the other methods. It is recommended that the furrows be not less 
than 16 in. apart. At 8 in. apart the flrst cost is considered too large for the 
practical farmer. 

Contxibutions to the biochemistry of barley, J. S. Foan and J. M. OrnrHBXB 
(Jour. Inst. Brew., U (1908), No. 1, pp. dd’-S?).—The paper here presented 
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avals of ilio amjlase of robliui? barley. T'be results secured by different iu- 
lestlgators are briefly iM>ted and the data obtained in experiments eondnc'ted 
by the authors are shown in tables and discussed. Brief details of isolated 
observations are jJtiven in a sumuiaiy. 

Ordinary a<ineous extraction does not indicate the actual amount of amylase 
present nor does it show the relative amounts contained in the separated strne- 
tural parts of the^ j^rnin. When the entire seed is ground up and extracted the 
amylolytic activity <»bservcd is not considered a true measure of the ferment 
present but simply as indicating the resulting balance of limited solution and 
destruction. Although extraction by digestion with papain preparations in 
excess prevents to a great extent the destruction and facilitates the liberation 
of active ferment, it is regarded questionable as being a correct index of the 
latent or active amylase present. 

A barley digested first with passive and then with active papain does not yield 
the same activity as when directly treated with active papain. A sample so 
treated gave an actiuty ecinalling 11.4 gm. of maltose per gram of barley ns 
comiwred with 13.3 gm. by direct treatment. Treating barley with active papain 
after autodigestion lowered the actiiity as compared with direct proteolysis, 
the results of such a test being 10.4 and 14.6 gm. maltose per gram of barley. 
Even a short atiueous extra(*tion destroyed some amylase and the action of 
water at higher temi»eratnres causal rapid destruction. 

The aulliois found a distinct increase in the amount of soluble nitrogen in 
antodigestions as eoinpared wilh the amount found in an arjueoiis extract. In 
aqueous extracts of 2 barleys 2S and 30 mg. of salts, and in autodigestions <»f 
the same samples 42 and 46 mg. per 100 ec. were found. 

Crude protein obtained from barley and treated with active papain showed 
no amylolytic activity. A test of the residue from an alcoholic extraction 
showed that considerable destruction had taken place as no active enzyin was 
found present. 

Edestiii was extracted by a 10 per cent solution of sodium chlorid and prt'- 
cipitated by ammonium sulphate. The precipitate ivas redlssolvcnl in 10 per 
cent sodium chlorid and dialysed for s<»nie days against (lihtille<l water, ami the 
separated edestln filtered off, dissohiMl in sjilt, and agtiin dialysed to remove 
traces of soluble amylase. This wlesthi dissohed in a minimum of Siilt soIuti<m 
was imrtly treated with active papain and in part directly but In neltluT case 
was amylolytic actiiity observed. Crude transbvatiou amylase prwIpitatcHl 
from the first filtrate wdth 70 per cent alcohol was solnbh* In water and very 
active. After being dry f«)r a few days it w’as no longer soluble in wahu* bu( 
dissolved readily In the presence of salts ami gav<» aa active H<»luii(m. Tins 
barley residue from the sodium chloric! solution exhibited a strong aniylohy- 
drolytic powei- when treated with paiwUn. 

The more violent chemical methods of dlfTcuvntlatiou of proteins arc* e<»n- 
sidered inapplicable lu this connection. In gc'neral the* results obtained ln<li<»ale 
that the higher amylolytic activity ns a result of papain treatment is due to 
liberation and solution of the colloidal ferment and to its i)rolectIon from 
destruction. 

Cotton culture, A. Veattvy and J. Costk Affr. AlffMe v1 Tminlv, H 
{1908)^ No. 5, pp. 11&-118). —^Abassi, Yanovitch, and Mit-Allifl Egyptian long- 
staple cottons were grown in Algeria. An average yield of 1,017 kg. iH*r hc*c*tare 
(1,440 lbs. p&v acre) of seed cotton was secured. By taking this yic*ld and the 
price offered for the cotton as a basis, it was found that the not^rc»tnrufl 
amounted to 670.80 francs per hectare ($r)4.30 per acre). 

Some conditions iiifluencing cotton production, O.L. Newman (^outh Oarth 
Una Bta, Buh 140, pp. d-df),—This bulletin iwints out the principal conditions 
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to which the low average yield i>er acre of lint cotton is clue, and reports the 
results of experiments with cotton by the station. 

From about 40,000 stalks several hundred were selcxjted as foundation stock, 
the see<l from them being planted in 1907. The soil selected for the test, tyi)- 
ical of the uplan<ls ()f Anderson, Oconee, and Pickens counties of the Pitate, was 
well prepared and fertilized and thorough level cultivation was given to the 
crop. Among 40 varieties the following ranked highest in yi(‘ld of lint per 
acre: Toole 730.40 lbs., Cook Improved 622.27 lbs., Corley 620.S1 lbs.. Gold Stand¬ 
ard 61S.04 lbs.. Big Boll White Seeded Prolific 50S.S2 lbs., l‘ride of Georgia 
r>J)0.24 lbs., Columbia 589.22 lbs., Excelsior Prolific 539.92 lbs.. Shank High 538.11 
lbs., and Sunllowi'r 533.28 lbs. 

In percentage of lint Toole stood first with 40 per cent, followed by an un¬ 
known variety with 39 per cent, E\ans and Reimproved Toole with 38 per cent. 
Brooks Improved, Pullnol, Cook Imiiroved, Corley, and Gold Standard with 
37.5 per cent, and Excelsior Prolific and IMosa Improved with 36.2 per cent. 
The acre Aalue of seed and lint of the varieties ranking highest as based on 
prices early in 1908 was as follows: Toole .$110.45, Columbia $101.62, Sini- 
tiower $101.48, Cook Improved $98.08, Black Seeded Blue Ribbon $95.(>1, Pride 
of Georgia $94.45, Gold Standard $D;1.95, Accidental Hybrid $90.82, Corley 
$87.94, Big Boll White Seeded Prolific $80.57. 

Estimates of the a nine of the c(»tton pnulnced were gi\en by three experts, 
and their statements are reported. Attention is called to the fact that grading as 
base<l on those r<‘ports wt)iild lla^e increaswl the net returns by $l<8.<i0 per acre 
in one case and by $20 per bale in another. 

It is iKdntiHl out that the highest acre ^alue <*rcHllted to one variety was 
$92.05 and the lowest $30.99, the varieties having been given the same treat¬ 
ment throughout. The highest and lowt^st yields securtMl from varieties of like 
characters in 5 years’ trials s1iow<h1 variations from 448 lbs, to 171 1I>r. of lint 
per acre, from 412 lbs. to 140 lbs., from 474 lbs. to 135 lbs., from 637 lbs to 381 
lbs., and from 730 lbs. to 400 lbs. It was also observed that a wide variation 
in the relative yields of the same varieties in different years often cwcurs. In 
a one-year test King and Peerless each gave 5()0 lbs. of lint iier acre, whereas 
another year King gave 297 lbs. and Peerless 408 lbs. On<‘ year Bates Im¬ 
proved gave 104 lbs. more than Jackson IJmbless, and in another 70 lbs. lesa 
As these irr<»gular!ties arc not um*onmion it is pointed out that one j'<»arts tost 
can not pi*ovc or disprove the value of a variety. Ways and moans for indi¬ 
vidual cotton growers to secure the bwt vnri<4y are dlsciisswl. 

A study made by W, J, Roach of the sus<*eptn>lHty of varieties to authracuose 
showcHl a variation from 24.4 per cent In the unknown variety to 2.7 ijer cent in 
Harden Prolific. 

The nitrogen contents of Egyptian cotton, A. Sgixindleb { Jour . Boo. Dycra 
and Co/ottrMa, 2i (/9081, 3Vo. pp. 106, 107). —Experiments with brown Egyi> 
tiau cotton on the deternilnation of nitrogen in raw cotton and in cotton after 
boiling in caustic soda of different strengths are briefly noted. The raw cotton 
contained from 0.250 to 0.250 i)er cent of nitrogen. By boiling in the caustic 
soda th<> nitrogen content was consideral>Iy reduced. 

In a discussion of the article, E. Knecht reiK>rts further determinations show¬ 
ing that Grey American cotton yam contained 0.138 per cent of nitrogen, Texas 
raw, cleaned cotton 0.150 per cent, and Red Peruvian 0.280 per cent. 

The cultivatioii of potatoes, A. M. Soule and P. O. Vanatteb (Virginia Bta, 
Bui. J7i, pp. 125--13$), figs. 8).—Variety, fertiliser, and selection tests are 
reported. 

In 1900 the leading varieties and their yields per acre were as follows; 
Burbank 262.0$ bu., Early Rose 258*53 bu., and Beduty of Hebron 243.86 bu* 
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Of tlieso yields 2r»0, 22T.01, an<l 224.1d bu., rospoctively, were marketable. Of 
the very early varieties Bliss Triumph and Crown Jewel save the b(*st yields. 
In 1J)07, when the season was nnfatorable, the lasst yieldiiiK varieties were 
Burbank with i;52,5 l>u., Early Bose with 112.01 bu., and Crotvn Jewel with 
t0S.:5.*l bu. of marketable potato(\s. The a\era>:e for botli years showed Burbank 
in the lead with lS1.2r> bu., follow<'d by Idjirly Bose with 1T0.41 bu.. Beauty of 
ITebron with ir>r».24 bu., (Vown J^^wel with 151.24 bu., and Cold Coin with 
14(5.04 bu. Of the tery early ^arieties Bliss Triumidi led in yield with an 
average for the 2 y<‘ars of 07.1)1 bu. 

The inlhienee of the time of digging was studied in 1900, when the crop was 
dug SO, 92, and 100 days after planthig. The results showed that a delay of 
21 days in the time of digging made an increase of 130.25 bu. per acre in the 
case of Beauty of Ilebron, 120.25 bu. in the ease of Burbank, and 118.76 bu. in 
the case of Early Bose. 

On land where cowpeas had been plowed under and barnyard manure applied 
at the rate of 15 tons per acre an increase of 51.07 bu. was obtained. Barnyard 
manure and sulphate of potash at the rate of 100 lbs. gave an increase of 03.34 
bu., while sulphate of potash alone at the rate of 100 lbs. gave an increase of 
20 bu., high-grade acid phosphate at the rate of 300 lbs. an iueroase of 25.42 
bu., and the sulphate of potash and acid phosphate combined an increase of 
29.00 bu. per acre. A complete fertilizer gave an increase of 10.84 l>u. in one 
instance and of 39.59 bu. in another. The l»est results were secured on tlu» plats 
on which cowpeas were plowed under. On the other plats the crop followed 
spring ojits and it was obsoned that these plats receiving barnyard manure 
produced a lai-ger yield than whore commercial fertilizers alone wen' usihI. 
This is considered evidence that the humus added through manure enabled the 
soil to retain moisture to better advantage. 

Work in the improvement of the potjito crop was undertaken in 1900 and 
1907, and the results obtained showed clearly that some strains are from two 
to three times as prolific as others, and they indicate that both yield and 
quality of potatoes may be materially improved l)y selection. On the^ basis of 
the yielding power t)f the progeny of No. 20 a planting of 25 hu. per acre of 
this variety would equal 275,75 bu. i)er acre. IMany potatoes produced only 
about 5 lbs. of tubers from each iwund of secnl plantinl and on this basis would 
yield only 125 Im, per acre, lii <*oumH*tion with thow' tests it was observed 
that where the seed iH)tato was cut hito 2 piect's the iiuml>or of marketable 
potatoes varied from 3 to 7 for each set pIant<Ml, wliere cut into 3 pieces from 
1.33 to 5.(59, and where It was cut Into } iran'cs from 2 h 50 to 7.25 iM>latoes. 

The skin of different potato varieties and the influence of soil condi¬ 
tions, moisture, and fertilization upon the same, W. Kriutz ( \rb, 7v. Ifiol, 
Anst Land u, Fontitc., ii < IVOH), Vo. /, itjK 2-77, pin, 2, flffn, iO ),—^^rhe results of 
different Investigations on the potato and its diswisi's are r(‘\lew(Ml, and the ex¬ 
amination of different \arietieH grown on tlie experimental li(»l(l of tlie Im¬ 
perial Biological Institute of Dahleiu is notwl. In 1905, 2,3 different varieties 
were grown and measurements of the lUlckuess of the skin mid thi' <*ork <Hdls 
were made and the form and size (»f the imvenchyma ceils and ceil layers wore 
studied. 

It was found that the thickness of the imtato skin is most readily determined 
by Tison’s method. The skin thickness of individual varieties was not constant, 
but was apparently influenced by the location of the plant and cliinnllc condi¬ 
tions. tender otherwise similar conditions a dry setison produced a thinner 
Sidn than a season with adequate rainfall. Changing the locality of the plant 
also caused the skin thickness to vary, but when the varieties were brought 
back to the same kind of soil the differences in this i)artlcular soon disappeared. 
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It is stated that when a variety is grown for a considerable time on the same 
soil special strains with regard to skin thickness are developed, and when those 
are then grown on a different kind of soil th's character is more or less last¬ 
ing. Kainit, common salt, and nitrate of soda exerted an iinfa\orable influ¬ 
ence, and superphosphate a fin orable influence on the development of the skin. 

The stone cells occurring in nuiny varieties are not regarded as indicating 
a high degree of maturity, but as a variety characteristic pointing to the origin 
of the strain from a variety containing these colls or as being the result of hy¬ 
bridization. Ill order thjit tliick-sklnnod ])otiito varieties may be secured it is 
recommended that the seed be obtained from those localities in which ^arieties 
with thick skin have been grown for a considerable length of time. It was ob¬ 
served that on soils which produced thin-skinned i>otatoes the use of phosphoric 
acid as a fertilizer increased the resistance of the skin. In addition to the 
absolute thickness of the skin in determining its resistant quality, the arrange¬ 
ment of the cork cell layers is albo of importance. 

The influence of cross- and self-fertilization on the sugar content in the 
sugar beet, K. AndelIk, V. B.uitos, and J. Urban (Ztschr, Ziickerindus. 
BoJnncn, JJ U90t^)f iVo. 7, pp. S7J-^S7 ).—In a series of experiments here re¬ 
ported the influence of cross-fertilization on the sugar content of the progeny 
was obser\etl in numerous cases. The progeny of self-fertilized plants showed 
in part a tendency to degeiierale, many indi\lduals ha\ing yellow and red spots. 
The progeny of self-fertilized I'ich bt'ets was lower in weight than the progeny 
from self-fertilizeil heels low in sngar. The ba»ts resulting from cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion stood in averjige weight about halfway between the beets dorival from 
rich and i)oor mother beets. 

The essential mineral constituents of the sugar cane, T. Murakami (In- 
ternat, Sugar Jour,, 10 (S909), No, 112, pp, 77;3-/7J).—-A chemical study of sugar 
cane is reported. 

The relative results indicate tlmt the nitrogen content decTeases and the total 
ash iucrensos as the cane grows. Phosphoric acid and iiotash appeared to de¬ 
crease per 1(K) purls of ash but were always constant ]»er 100 parts of cane. The 
ratio of soda to potash was found to be constant. The only ingredients that 
increased were oxid of iron, alumina, sulphuric acid, and perhaps silica. A cer¬ 
tain ratio was observed between lime and magnesia, but this varied slightly as 
the cane maturtnl. The ratio between phosphoric acid and potash is detonniued 
as 1:20, whUdi dot^s not <«haugo during the growth of the plant. 

The results furlher ludicate that a maximum <Top and a maximum sugar con¬ 
tent are obtained on a rich soil in which the essential ingredients are distributed 
in an availuldo form. It is ro<*ommeiul<H;l that lime i)e applied with nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and iM)t<xsh in order to maintain the proper ratio between 
lime and magnesia. 

Cultivation of the sugar cane in Peru (Intermit, Sugar Juh 7\, 10 (190S), 
Wo, 112, pp, /77-/«/»).—This article is a translation of a treatise on sugar cane 
culture in Peru by P. T. Sedgwick. 

Virginia tobacco experiments, B, 11. Mathkwson, B. G. Anderson, and R. 
P. Cocke (Virginia 8ia, BuL 175, pp. 1^5-171, figit, ,9).—These exiHjriments are 
carried on cooperatively by the Bureau of Plant Industry of this Deiwirtment 
and the Virginia Experiment Station. An earlier report on this work has 
already been noted (B. S. R., 19, p. 885). 

The bulletin outlines a crop rotation for the dark tobacco belt of the State 
and reports the results obtained In an unfinished rotation. The sueeesslou of 
crops suggested is based upon tobacco as the leading crop, being followed by 
wheat, which in turn gives place to grass. After the grass crop corn Is grown, 
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wliifli IH followed by <*owi>eiw. This may be made a 5 or d year rotation by 
]eii\iu£? lUe land In ffra»H either I or 2 yeara. 

As deseribed In the previous abstract the tobacco grown received dlirc'rent 
quanlitic'S of forlillssers. In wlu»nt after a highly fertilized crop of tobacco 
yieldwl 21 bn, to the a(‘r(s while after the tobacco fertiliziMl with 400 lbs. of 
3-S ;i fertilizer it yit4d(Ml S bn. In ItMfT the yield of wheat after a heavy fer¬ 
tilis'd cr<»p of tobac(*o was 2tl !)u, per aciv, and after a poorly fertilized crop 
only 12 bn. No fi'rtilizer was appliwl to the wheal except that the ti(*lds wt're 
limed for tlu' iK'iU'iit of tlie su<*ce<»ding grass erop. 

In 15)00 the wheat stnhhle was disked dining the summer and a heavy see<liug 
of grass sown yeptemher One part of the field received a mixture of timothy, 
redtop, and clover, and another clover alone. Aiiril 5 a top-dressing of 300 11 )h. 
of nitrate of soda per acre was applied just before a rain. Where the nitrate 
was nsiHl on the clover the yield of field-curcHt hay was 2.R tons, and where it 
was not used 2.00 tons pt'r acre. The increase in yield failed to pay for the 
nitrate applied per acre by The mixed grasses receiving nitrate gave a 

yield of 5.0(> tons pi'r acre of first-class hay, while where the nitrate was not 
used the yield was only 3.3 tons. Tlie hay was sold for $13 per ton, so that the 
gain from the use of the nitrate was $22.88 per acre, the cost of the nitrate 
being $8. 

The successful points with grass in the dark tobacco district, as indicated by 
1hi<s work, are a fine mellow seal bal 2 or 3 in. deep, a heavy seeding of mixed 
grasses, and a liberal toij-dressing with nitrate of soda in the spring. The corn 
and the cowpeas have not yet ham grown, Imt from 40 to (»0 l>ii. per acre of corn 
and 1 ton or more of cowi>ea hay are expected. 

Notes are given on the home growing of toI>acco seed, and the Improvement 
of tobacco by seed selection and brealiiig. 

Results of seed investigations for 1907, L. II. PANrMrn and ('•iiarlottk lif. 
King (Iowa Bta, BuL ,9,0, mu figs, 22 ),—^The results of analyses of seed 

samples rent in by farmers and others, and also of some pnrcliasal in the oi>en 
market in 15107, are reiH»rtal. 

Of 134 sjiinples (if ral clover evaminal the average purity was 00,0 per cent 
and the average vitality, grown in ssind, 80 i)er cent Medium red clover 
showwl an avcTiige germination of S<».0 ])er cent in 41 samples exaininwl, ainl 
28 samples slu»wed a purity of 05) i)er cent or more. In 14 samples of mani" 
moth clover testwl the avenige genuiuatlon was 88.5 jH'r cent Ton samples 
had a purity of 5)5) per c<*nt or more and 11 of 5)7 per c*(»nt or more. Five 
samples of whItt' clover wt're all above 5)S imt cent in purity, with an average 
germination of 7<>.0 imm* cent. Alsike clover In 40 samples m*elved (contained 
Impurities of 1,14 per cent on the averages The avenige vitality of all wun- 
pies was 81,0 iK»r cent. One sjimple had a vitality of 5)5 per cent, 5 of about 75 
per cent, while some ran as low ns 22 ))er ci*nt. 

The average vitality of 44 Siimples of alfalfa seed was 00.2 i)er cent and the 
average purity 5)1.1 per cent. The difftTent wunples rangid from 5)0 to 38 ptT 
cent in vitality. The impurities found in 44 samples of timothy were not very 
pronounced ex(*ept in a few cases. The purity in 34 samples was 95) per cent 
or more and the average of all samples was 08.9 per cent. The purity of 21 
out of 24 samples of flax nmgwl from 5K1 to 100 per cent. The average vitality 
in sand was only 60 i)er cent, but in the incubator the average rose' to 98 per 
ceat The percentage of purity in 28 samples of millet was 5)5 per cent or more. 
In 3 samples it ranged from 85 to about 95 per cent, and in 2 samples it was 
under 85 per cent. 

The purity of 7 samples of blue grjiss was 09.7 per cent, with an average 
germination of only 17 per cent. The percentage of germination in the best 
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sample was 70 per cent, while in the other G samples it was l>elnw 4r> per (*eut. 
One '•ample of redtop examined had a imrity of OO.s per ctMil, and ;> samples of 
Jiroiniis hicrmfs had an average purity of 99.7 per cent and an average germina¬ 
tion of 73 per cent. 

A list of weeds reported as introduced with clover seed is in’eseuted and brief 
diret*tions for remo\ing noxious weed seeds from agricultural seeds are given. 
The results of purity and germination tests with seeds of gardtni and field 
crops by the station and other experiment and seed coutrt)! stations are given 
in tables and briefly discussed. 

Pure seed investigations, C. V. GbOiOBY (Joirri *s/a. /iw/. tip, /mpit/ar c<I., pp» 
fiffs. 2^).—^This is a popular edition of the bulletin noted abo\e. 

Seed work, G. E. Sione { Mas'tachuitcfts Rpf, iPOl, pp, tiZ, tiS), —^During 
the year 330 samples of seeds were tested and st^paratetl, as compared with 231 
in 1906. The average germination of onion seed for 1SK)7 w'as SO per cent, as 
compared with 79 per cent the year before. White pine seed had a germination 
of 39 per cent. Only 4 per cent was dist*apded from the best tobacco sctHl, as 
compared wdth 33 per cent for the poorest Siunplo. Fnan the best onion seed 
1.0 per cent was discarded and from the poorest sample 4;>.3 i>er cent. 

The development and organization of plant breeding in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Probstei, IIoltweii-R {Landir* fTahrlh, 37 Ao. pp. — 

This arti<*lo diS(*iissos the history, progress, and present status of plant brml- 
ing, especially that of field cTops, in Denmark, Swollen, and the hx-ality known 
as Probstei and situated in the eastern portion of Holstein in Germany, in the 
Aiciuity of Kiel. The area of Probstei is limited to only a fetv stpiare miles, 
but seed growing has been carried on for so long a lime and such good simhI is 
produced that the locality has become %ery well known. The methods employed 
by promiuent plant breeders are described and the i)artl<*iilar varieties origi¬ 
nated are mentioned. A bibliography of 24 refereuc*es is given. 

HOETICTJITimE. 

Experiments in drug plant cultivation, S. C. Hood ( Venn out ^ta, Rpt, 
WOl, pp. 37/-33d).—An account with the results to date is given of exi)eri- 
ineuts, conducted jointly by the Vermont Experiment Wlatioii and this Depart¬ 
ment during the seasons of 1903 to 1900, in the cultivation of several drug 
plants, including yellow dock, burdoi'k, poppies, KeiUH*a smikei*oot, summer 
savory, digitalis, belladonna, sage, and several common herbs. 

The results show that root drugs such as burdock and yellow dock can be 
profitably grown in Vermont providing the land is low prk'eil. II was ilemou- 
strateil that Senecii snakeroot can be successfully grown under cultivation. 
Belladonna fails to mature in the sliort season, and sage, digitalis, and iovage 
will not survive the winter even though they make a good growth the first 
season. The culture of such herbs as catnip, thyme, lobelia, pennyroyal, and 
of seeil such as caraway, fennel, and coriander, is not likely to prove prqfltablei. 
Although tlie cultivation of poppies for the capsules and seed is not considered 
promising for Averment, it is believed that they may be successfully cultivated 
in the future for the direct production of mon)hin. Further work is to be 
done along this line. Prom fertilizer experiments and variety teats made, it 
appears that the production of strong healthy plants is more important for the 
morphin content thi^n the use of large amounts of any particular chemical. 

The Montreal market muskmelon industry, W. Sktabt {Yermoni 8ta, Bpt* 
i907, pp. 358-36(5).—An account, based on the iwrsonal investigations of the 
author, is given of the muskmelon industry on the island of Montreal. The 
phases considered include cultural methods, size and types of melons, seed 
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fia\ing, and tstyle of package. With a \iew of ascortainiug tlie possibilities of 
growing Montreal muskmelous in Vermont, experimental plantings were made 
at the station and by a oooperathe gr<»wcr in 1007. The work was nnsiiccess- 
ful from a commercial standiwinl, bnl considerable information was secured 
which it is believed will lead to success in future work. 

Tomato notes, W. M. Minson {Weaf Yintiuia Buh //7, pp. 
p/s. *?).—^Popular notes treating of the history of the tomato, the develoimiont of 
modern forms, breeding new \arieties, field cnitui’o, tomato growing in winter, 
and financial returns, Tbe notes are based principally on observations made 
and data secured by the author in previous experiment station work. 

Moisture and decay loss of Hubbard squash in storage, W. Stuart ( i ci - 
mont Bta, Rpt i907^ pp. d<57-5dP).—\Vith a view to determining the amount of 
Joss in storing Hubbard stiuash till midwinter, a ton, weighed as taken from 
the field, was stored on October 3 in a dry and nuHliiiui warm room wbero tbe 
temperature was between 50® and (JO® P. Aloisture determinations were made 
at different intervals during the winter. 

At the time of the final observations on February 3, 4 months from the har¬ 
vest, the sound squash weighed 1,4S8 lbs., tbe total moisture loss was 20.8 per 
cent, and the loss from decay i.8 i»or ctMit When the wiuasli were put in storage, 
they were wholesaling at a cent per i)ound. At the (*onclusion of the exi)eriment 
the 1,488 lbs. of squash were sold for $53, an average of over $0.03J iier pound, 
the net gain by storage being $33 per ton. Altbougb prices received that season 
were exceptional, it is concluded that siiuash properly grown and handled may 
be held in storage till midwinter or later with a reasonable assurance that the 
moisture and decay loss will be amply covered by the increased price received. 
Brief suggestions are given indicating conditions insuring minimum loss in 
storage. 

Fruit list for 1908 (Pw, V. J. Hort. S^oc., 33 UOOS), pp. This 

list, revised by the executive committee of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society, shows the orchard and small fruits that are most siitisfactory to 
growers for market and home use in the northeni, central, and southern sections 
of the State. 

Orchard survey of Wasco County, V. I. Li wis and 11. TT. Allun {Orvffon 
Sta. BuL 99, pp. S-^6, flgft. fJ).—The station conducted or<*hard ^^r^eys in 
Wasco and Jackson counties in 11K)7, and the data swnred in Wasco (Vanity, 
which comprises the fruit-growing districts known as Hood Biver, Hosier, and 
The Dalles, ai’e given in the present bulletin. 

The survey included every place having at least 4 acre's In fruits. Tlie 
phases reported on include climate and soil, elevation, general asp('ct, kinds and 
varieties of fruits, numlier and age of tree's, iilantiiig distaiK^c'S, Irrigation, 
drainage, cultivation, fertilizers, pruning, ham'stlug, packing, yield, Ht'IUng 
price and cost of production, iiast and present couditlou of orchards, fungus 
disease!^ and insect pests. 

Appise, strawlierries, pears, iieaches, and cherries are grown in the Hood 
River district, although the first two fruits are the more generally grown. At 
The Dalles, the important fruits ai*e peaches, cherries, and prunes, while grapt'S, 
apples, and pears are grown to some extent. At Hosier, apples and prunes are 
the leading kinds of fruit. The total orchard acreage of Wast*o County was 
7,698.7 acres, in addition to which there were 802.9 acres of strawberries and 
100 acres of grapes. 

Feeding the orcdiard, H. J. Waters (Missouri Sta. Cir<\ Infom. 22, pp* 32, 
pis. 5).—A popular discussion based upon work cmidnctcd at the different ex¬ 
periment stations, with deductions and su^estious relative to fertillzlug orchards 
in Missouri, 
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Tillage v. sod-mulcli, U. P. Hedrick (UVs/. y. Y. 7Jorf. iSoc. Proc., 33 
{1908)^ pp. ZO-32 ).—^The New York State Station is conducting two experiments 
to determine wlietlier an apple orcbanl will thrive and fruit better under tillage 
or in sod with the grass used as a mulch. This paper contains an account of 
one of these experiments, together with the results secured during the seasons 
from 1904 to 1J)0T, inclusi\e. Introductory discussions are given of the objects 
of tillage and the philosophy of the sod-mnlch. 

In this experiment, which is to be conducted for a period of 10 yeiirs, the 
tilled plat was plowed in the spring and ciilti\ ated from 4 to 0 times, cultivation 
ending about August 1, when a cover trop of barley, oats, or clo\er was sown. 
On the sod-mulch plats the grass was cut once or twice during the season and 
allowed to lie where cut and decay into a mulch. 

The Insults for the 4 years show an average yield per acre on the sod plats 
of 60.6 bbls., and of 91.3 bbls. on the tillage plats. The average expense per 
acre for the 4-year period \\as $13.78 for the sod and $22.18 for the tillage. 
Although no measurements were taken of the loiif area, inspection of the orchard 
showed that there were more and larger lea\es on the tilled plat and the foliage 
was a darker and richer green. The miilclUHl trees dropped their foliage about 
a week or 10 days earlier and the new w(M>d produced was less than half thsit 
produced on the tilled trees and was less satisfactory in color. The size of the 
fruit averaged considerably larger on the tilled plats, while the number of fruits 
under both forms of culture appeared to be about the same. The mulched plats 
produced much more highly colored fruits, although the dlfTereuce was not suffi¬ 
cient to bring any higher ia*ice in the general market. The fruit from mulched 
trees ripened from 1 to 2 weeks earlier than that from the tilled trees, and the 
difference in color was much less when the season was sufficiently mild to allow 
the fruit on the tilled plats to remain on the trees several days after that on 
mulched plats was picked. 

The relative keei)Iiig qualities of the fruit from both plats was tested under 
the direction of G. II. Powell of this Deimrtmeiit, who rei)orted that the differ¬ 
ence in the two methods of culture in this respect appeared to be more important 
with early maturing varieties such as Wealthy, Alexander, and Famense than 
with the slow rii^eiiing later varieties. With the early varieties the fruit from 
the sod land usually kept better than fruit picked fi-om the tilled land at the 
same time, although there was practimlly no differen(*e with well-colored fruit. 

No difference was noted with reference to the eating Quality of the fruit from 
the two j>lats. The causes of the differences noted with the two systems are 
further discussed. 

Notes on the propagation of apples, F. A. Waugix (Maa^achxinHu Sla, Rpt 
1907, pp. 61-6i, jfIffH. 5).—-The station has conducted experiments on the propa¬ 
gation of fruit trees for several yeiirs with the two principal ol)3cctB of deter¬ 
mining the effects of stock on &c*ion and the practical merits of different methods 
of propagation with special reference to the production of dwarf fruit trees. 
Three stocks were used, the Standard, Doucin jmd Paradise. Data are given 
showing the differences in growth of the Baldwin grafted on these three stocks 
and the variations are further indicated by diagrams. The average height and 
ratio of height to diameter was greatest where the Standard stock was used 
and least with the Paradise stock. These differences held with other varieties, 
including the Wealthy, McIntosh, Greening, etc., and agree with the common 
belief regarding the Influences of the different stocks tested. 

A study relative to the progressive increase of sugar aud the correspond¬ 
ing decrease in acidity in the fruits of pears from the time of their format- 
tion to their maturity, G. Bivif»is and G. Bailhagscs {Jour, Sac, Rat Sort 
France, 4, ser,, 9 {1908), May, pp, 984r^89)*-^la a previous Investigation 
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(B. S. R., 20, p. 211) llic authors found that iu tlio Cliasselas DorC grape the 
sugar content iiicvoasi*s and the acid content decreases progressively from the 
lime of setting to the maturity of the berries. A similar investigation was con¬ 
ducted with 0 varieties of pears, the results of which are iuu'e talmlated and 
discussed. A portion of the fruit was bagged during the growing perhnl and the 
rcinainder grew unprotwted. 

The HUgiU* <*ontent was found to increase without Interruption both hi the 
baggiKl and unbaggtMl fruit. The total sugar content of the lu'ars grown in bags 
is somewhat higher than thosi* grown without protection, the excess amount¬ 
ing iu the case of the Passe-Orassjine variety to ^^) gm. tier 1,000 parts of jiulp. 
The investigation apiiears to demonstrate the value of growing talile pears iu 
paper bags to increase their sugar content. Bagging the fruit does not appi^ir 
either to hasten or retail maturity. The acidity was found to do<*rease biilli 
with the bagged and uiibagged fruit as the fruit approached maturity, although 
the bagged fruit showed a higher acid content at maturity than the fruit grown 
without protection. In all cases the density of the i)ears w’as found to decrease' 
progressively throughout the period of development, approaching the density of 
water at maturity. The density apiiears to diminish iu proportion to the in¬ 
crease' iu volume, and does not appear to differ materially iu the bagged and 
imbagged fruit. 

Manurial experiments with limes, II. IL A, A. Nicnorir4S and F. IVvtts 
iPmr. Agr, Trinidad and Tolmffo^ 8 A'o. 2, pp. This is an 

abstract of the authors’ report on experimental plats in Dominica startwl in 
liX)2 to determine the fertilizer regniremeiits of lime trees. There were 5 i»lals 
included in the experiment, the control plat ret*t»ivj[ng no fertilizer. The results 
thus far Indicate that the use of nitrogen and ixitash togetlier increases the 
yield of fruit. The use of nitrogen alone improved the foliage but did not 
Increase the yield. No conclusions have been deduced thus far relative to the 
use of phosphoric acid. 

It is recommended in a general way that where limes arc to be manurod both 
nitrogen and potash, and probably phosphoric acid, should he omployed and 
that care should be taken to niaiutain the supply of humus in tho soli either by 
the use of pen manures or of green mulches. 

Cacao xnanTudal plots [in Dominica] F. AVatts (Proc, Apr, Trinidad 
and Tobago^ 8 (1908), No. 2, pp. 55-7/).—A further reiiort is given of the 
fertilizer experiments w^hich have been coiulucled at the Domini(*a Botanic 
station since 1000 (B. S. K„ IS, p, 540), together with the results of fertilizer 
exiierimenta conducted in several country districts. 

As indicated by the yields for tho imst 5 years at the station, all of the ferti¬ 
lized plats have produced greater yields than the plat rwelvlng no fertilizer. 
With phosphate and potash combined the annual yield of dry cured t*acao was 
Increased by 210 lbs. per acre, with dried blood by 187 ll>s., and with a complete 
fertilizer consisting of phosphate, potash, and dried blood iiy 274 lbs. Tho 
mulched plat showed the greatest gain, with an increased yield of 402 lbs., and 
was also in the lead relative to the general health and growth of the trees and 
the soil texture. This plat is well covered by trees planted at tlie i*ate of 108 
per acre, whereas the plat receiving no fertilizer required 178 trees per acre. 
The complete fertilizer plat was next In general health and condition as well 
as in yield. The results of the experiments in the country districts show the 
value of the phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilizers, but there appears to be 
Ifttle need of potai^ 

As a general result of these experiments planters are recommended to manure 
their cacao trees, giving preference to organic manures such as i»en manure 
and Uberal mulchings. Where these can not be obtained the use of fertilizers 
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containing nitrogen and pliosphoric acid are advised, and it is further recom¬ 
mended that in many cases mulching be supplemented with moderate applica¬ 
tions of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 

Small fruits in 1906, J. P. Pill&bury iPennsyUania iAta, Ryf, IdOl, pp, 1GZ-- 
J7d).—Tabular data with brief notes are given relative to the flowering and 
fruiting of a large number of varieties of strawberries, raspberries, black¬ 
berries, dewberries, currants, and gooseberries being tested at the statiou. 
Unpromising novelties and inferior varieties ha\o been disrarded from the test. 
The susceptibility of the different varieties to disease is also indicated. 

Cranberry substations, W. P. Brooks {MtHisaGhuactta Hfa, Rpt, 1001, pp, 
11, 18). —As a result of the season^s work the knowledge relative to cranberry 
insects has been greatly extended and the tentative conclusions reached as a 
result of the first year’s work (E. S. It., IS, p. 954) have been in many cases 
confirmed. 

The fertilizer experiments being conducted at Falmouth show thus far that 
nitrate of soda greatly stimulates the growth of \ines and increases the size 
of the berries. Acid phosi)hate appears to favor early maturity of the fruit, 
accompanied apparently by decrease in size. Potash exercised the most favor¬ 
able influence on the yield of fruit and apiiears favorable to the de\elopment 
of a bright color. The plats to ■which muriate of potash and acid phosphate 
were applied produced exceptionally solid, heavy, and flue appearing fruit. 
Lime appears to have been unfavorable to fruitfulness. 

Through, the vineyards of the Spanish Peninsula, M. Poirihr (Ann. Imt. 
Nat. Agron., 2. acr„ 1 (1908), No. 1, pp, 1S5-18S, figs. 0).—A general account 
and discussion of vitlcultnral conditions in the grape growing provinces of 
Spain. 

Seasonal influence in carnation crossing relative to seed production, 
W. Stuart (Vermottf 8ta. Rpt 1001, pp. 355’-S58). —^Tal>ular results are given 
and discussed relative to limited studies made during the past 4 seasons. 
The results, which are in accord with those secured by Budd (B. S. R., 16, 
p. 078), lead to the conclusion that crosses made early in the indoor season, as 
in November and December, give a considerably higher percentage of successes, 
a much larger number of seeds per capsule, and u higher percentage of ger¬ 
mination than crosses made late In the season as in February. The author is 
of the opinion that the l>etter results secured by early crosses are due princi- 
imlly to the greater vigor of the plants. The weather conditions also appear 
to be more favorable early in the season. 

FOEESTET. 

Oeoxgia’s forest resources, B. M. Harper (South. Woodlands, 1 (1001), Nos. 
$, pp. i-2S; i, pp. U19; 5, pp. 5-L9; 6, pp. 15--32, pis. }, maps M).—A system¬ 
atic catalogue of Georgia trees, showing the distribution and uses of each 
species as far as known. There are enumerated 134 species known to occur in 
Georgia and the probable occurrence of about more is suggested. Introduc¬ 
tory statements deal with the factors determining the distribution of forest 
types in Georgia and the natural subdivisions of the State, with the character 
of the forests of each. The text is accomi)anied with a series of maps showing 
the range of the more important species. The work is based upon previous 
botanical Investigations in the State, together with extensive field investigations 
'made by the author. 

Beport on an examination of certain swamp lands belonging to the State^ 
W. Ashe (N. 0. Oeol Survey, Bien. Bpt. /905-6, pp. ^0-59).--This report 
mbraces the results of au examination of the most promising portions of 
61717—No. 4—08-4 
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swamp timber lands in North (Carolina. These lauds are a part of 500,000 acres 
belonging to the State and held for the bonefil of the public schools. Three 
areas lying in different portions ol the coastal plain were selected for examina¬ 
tion, comprising Angola Bay in Tender and Duplin counties, oiien ground of 
Carteret county, and Newiiort T<H?osin in Cra\eu county. These areas are 
described with refomice to soil formation, toiiography, timber growth, etc., and 
recommendations are made tor their future treatment. 

Suggestions for arbor day planting, J. J. Tiioknblu (Arisona 8ta, BuL 57, 
pp- ^ 60 - 266 , flffn. 21.—Tbo siic(‘ess£ul tri'os which are commonly planted in 
southern Arizona, including extremely drought-resistant sjiecios, are enumer¬ 
ated, and attention is called to several desirable evergreen species for park and 
home planting, including the true cedars, the Monterey, Italian, and Arizona 
cypresses, the Chinese arborvitae, and. two rdSistant eucalypts, Mucalyptus poVg- 
anthema and JS/. rudia. 

The trees of Great Britain and Irdiand, H. J. EiLWSS and A. Henbt {Wdin- 
lurgli, J908, vol. S, pp. VI+Jf5J-711y pU. 88).—This is volume S of an extensive 
treatise which Is being Issued on the trees either native to or cultivated in 
Great Britain and Ireland (H. S. R., 19, p. 544). The arrangement of the 
present volume is similar to that of the previous volumes. 

In part 1 the varieties and species of 10 genera are considered relative to 
their history, botany, distribution, cultural requirements, uses of the timber, 
etc. Descriptions are also given of specimen trees growing in Groat Britain. 
Part 2 consists of illustrations and botanical drawings of the trees discussed 
in part 1. 

Report on the forests of Kenia, D. D. Hxttcuins (Colon. RpU., Miso. [Gt 
Brit], No, il, pp, J^O ).—^Thls report embraces the results of a study of the 
technical and climatic value of the Kenia forests in the Etist Africa Protecto¬ 
rate^ and treats of the kind, quantity, quality, and accessibility of the timber, 
together with data relative to climate and labor, conditions of lease proposed 
for working the forests, and the climatic value of the forests as a source of 
water supply- It is estimated that there is approximately 1,000,000 acres of 
timber forests, as well as 600,000 acres of bamboo forests in this region. The 
timber has been valued at £23,000,000. ^ 

Edibles trees and shrubs, It. W. Peacock (Ayr, Gaz, N, 8, WalcSy 19 (1908), 
No, 2, pp, lOl^-lH, figs, 25 ).—^.Vn illustrative and descriptive account is given 
of a large number of edible trees and shrubs growing in the cent nil portion of 
Australia. Many of those plants are extremely drought resistant and a valuable 
source of food for sto<*k during droughty periods. 

last of jungle products used by the poor during the famine, 1896-7, 
T. B. D. INNES (Indian ForatUr, 84 (1908), No. 2, App., pp, 25).—qiiis list In¬ 
cludes a large number of shrubs, trees, creepers, grassc*s, weeds, water plants, 
and fungi growing in the jungles of Balrampur which were utlliztHl by the 
poor as a source of food during the famine of 1896 and 1897. Botanical names 
are given in most cases, together with notes showing how the different products 
were prepared for food and what portion of the plant was utilized. 

The growth of pines raised from native and northern seed in the Ebers- 
walde forest, Dknqlee (Ztschr. Worst u. Jagdw., iO (1908), Nos. $, pp. J87- 
152; 4, PP- 206-219, pi J).—Oomimrative studies were made of 21-year old pine 
trees growing at Eberswalde and raised from native seed grown near Ebers- 
walde as well as from seed grown in Finland, Russia, and Norway. Tabulated 
data are given showing the measurements of height, diameter, and stem growth, 
aqd specific density of the various trees studied, as well as on the complete 
canopy and branch development, foliage, and needle structure. 
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The data show the trees grown from northern seed to be far behind the native 
trees both in height and diameter gi*owth, and that this difference is maintained 
from the early life of the trees. The development of the trees from northern- 
grown seed was also inferior to the native trees as regards the canopy and 
branch growth and the stem form. The wood of the foreign trees, however, 
showed a gi*eater specific weight, the total foliage was less, and the needles 
w'ere shorter but broader and thicker than with the native trees. 

Breaking tests with twenty-one of the most important species of Surinam 
woods, together with notes relative to their botanical classification, charac¬ 
teristics, use, etc., E. K. Piassciiaert and J. P. Ligtenbero (Inaitectie Landlh 
West-Indic, Buh 11, pp. 29). —Several tests were conducted with each species 
of wood, and the results are presented in tabular form showing both the moduli 
of rupture and elasticity. Comparative dUita are also given of earlier tests of 
several kinds of British-Guiana woods by the French marine engineer Dumon- 
teil, as well as bending, shearing, and compression tests made with various 
*q)ecimeiis of woods at the State testing station at Brussels under the direction 
of E. Houssel. 

Transverse tests of Jarrah made at Sydney Technical College, J. Nanglk 
(Jour, and Proc. Roy. Soc. N. 8. Wales, 40 (1906), pp. Gl-OV, pis. 5).—Tabu¬ 
lated results are given of tests made for moduli of'rupture and elasticity on 20 
pieces of West Australian jarrah. The test pieces were 2 in. square and in all 
but two cases 24 in. long. In most cases a 22 in. span was used. The tables 
show the breaking-load in pounds, failure under tension and compression, the 
duration of the test, rate of load applied in i^onnds per minute, and the moduli 
of rupture and elasticity, as well as the deflections under varying loads. Notes 
are also given on the author’s exhibit of microscopic sections of Australian 
timber. 

The relation of forests to stream control, G- Pinchot (Ann. Amcr. Acad. 
PoUt. and 8oc. 8cl, 31 (1908), No. 1, pp. 219-227).—The author discusses the 
increasing tendency of our streams to become less navigable both through soil 
erosion and lack of water, and outlines the engineering methods which are 
being tried to remedy this trouble. 

• It is believed that only by conserving and restoring the forest can the inland 
waterways become permanently improved. Exi>erionce and scientific investi¬ 
gation have shown that the two functions exercised by the forest in relation to 
stream flow are its tendency to reduce the difference between high and low 
water and its value as a surface pi*otectlon against soil erosion. These two 
funclious are discussed. Examples are given of typical streams flowing through 
forested atid timbered watersheds, as well as of work being conducted by 
European counfries in the reforestation of watersheds. 

The sources of fumes In the Kingdom of Siaxony and their influence upon 
forestry, P. Sohr5teb (Tharand. Forstl. Jahrh., 37 (1907), No. 2, pp. 2fi- 
430, maps 2).—Investigations were conduced by the chemical division of the 
Tharandt Forestry Exi^erimeut Station In 1906, in continuation of previous work 
relative to the presence of sulphurous acid in the forest air and the injurious 
effects of fumes and gases on the trees. The present account is b^sed upon this 
investigation and consists of a summary of the present scientific ahd practical 
knowledge dealing with the causes and effects of damage from fumes, together 
with a detailed account of the sources and extent of fume and gas damage in 
the various forest districts of Saxony. Remedial measures both from the stand¬ 
point of the forester and the industrialist, together with the various legal 
length. 
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The text is accompanied with a luiip shcnvinj? tlio location of the indiistries 
liberatitii? fumes and i?ases in Saxony, and indicaiiufj the extent of fume tlamaj^e 
in ^a^iolls districts. A more detailed inap is ffiveii of the forest district of 
Schwarzeuberg. 

Populai* bulletins of the Swedish Forestry Association {kikot/itranliilor. 
Fomr., Non. .9, pp. ;///#<. //; /«, p)K / Jw». //; //, pp. Jifn. 2i; 
12, pp, t^U, im. /}).—These bulletins d(‘al resiKvti\ely with the foIl<>wing sub¬ 
jects: Forest raslures, by 0. Bjorkaom; tMmrcoal Burning, by K. Andersson; 
Braining in Forest Ih^gious, by W. hjkuian, and The Caro and I'tilizatioii of 
Forests, by F- Aiuiuoff. 

A summary of the results of forest administration in Saxony for the year 
1906 (Tharand Fo)^tL Jaluh., 57 {1007), ^o. >, pp. U9-/J}).—The sum¬ 
marized data given show the altemtion in forest areas, the present condition of 
the domain funds, yields in limber and other forest products, and revenues and 
expenditures of various kimls, together with the net retunis for the various 
forest districts to the secretary of agriculture for the j^ear 1900. 

Sieport on Norwegian forestry, 1906, M. J^axlunu {ImlhercUiing om det 
THorskc kSkogv<rsciu Ghriniiania, 1008, pp. XVH+tSH). —^Beiiort of the state 
forester to the secretaiy of agriculture for the year 1900. 

Annual of streams and forests for 1908 ( Unt. Faiu vt Forvtn, {7 (1008), 
pp. This annual contains the customary statistics complete to January, 

190S, relative to the personnel of the forest administration of France and 
Algeria, together with a list of promotions from the national school of streams 
and forests and secondary school of i)r<>fessioiial instruction, and numerous 
statistical data relative to forest operations. 

Beview of forest administration in British India for the year 1905-6, 
S. EaBDLEY-WiLMOT (R€i\ Forcst Admin. Brit. India, JOOo^, pp. 58, map J).-— 
A summarized review of forest operations in the various provinces of British 
India for the year 1005-6, relative to alterations in areas, forest settlements, 
demai*catious and surveys, the development of working plans, forest protection, 
sylvicultural oi)erations, exiKirimental work, and exploitation, together with a 
financial statement for the year. 

Tabulated statements are given of all the important data, together with su 
map showing progress of foi*est surveys on Ij^eptember 00, 1900. During the 
year 713 sq. miles were added to the reserves, making a total of li.TJ,051 a<i. 
miles, Surveys were made of 0,0OS sip miles. The total number of scpiare 
miles under working plans was Tlie cut of timber and fuel w<h»<1 was 

246,334,840 cu. ft., together with 210,173,7S0 lMiml)oos and minor produce to the 
value of 5*512,811) rupees (alxml $l,764,l(H)), There was a foiling off in out¬ 
put of over 5,000,000 cn. ft. of timber and fuel, and of more than 5,000,000 
bamboos fix>m the pi*evious year. 

A table is given showing the gr(»ss revenue, exiK*nditim», surjauH, and pro¬ 
portion of expenditure to gross revenue of the previous ;J3 fiuan<*Ial years. The 
gross revenue and surplus for 1905-C are the highest recorded. The total value 
for the whole year was 30,170,000 rupees (about $0,054,500) and the surplus 
directly chargeable to revenue 17,919,178 rui)ees (about $5,734,100). 

Annual report on the forest administration in AjmeivHerwara for 1906-7, 
M. Phasad (Ann. Bpt. Forebt Admbu Ajmer-Merwara, JOOG-7, pp. ^0).—-The 
usual report relative to alterations in forest areas, forest settlements, working 
plans, forest protection, sylvicultural operations and exploibition, together with 
a financial statement for the year. The important features of the work are 
snxnmarized in tabular foxiPt 
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Progress report on forest administration in Coorg for 1906-7, 0. McCasthy, 
{Slit. Forest Stlmin. Foorg, W06-1, />p. i}).—Data similar to tlie above are 
presented relative to opei-atious in Coorg. 

Annual administration report of the forest department of the Kadras 
presidency, 1906-7 (Idwia. Rpt Foiest Dept. Madras, 1007, pp. 50+CXXVI 
+5).—^Data similar to the above are presented I'elative to forest operations in 
the northern, central, and southern circles of the Madras presidency. 

Progress report on forest administration in the Punjab for 1906-7, C. P. 
Fishes {Rpt. Fore'it .Ulmin. Piui}nh, 1006-7. pp. 66). —^Data similar to the 
above are presented relative to the administration of the State forests in the 
Punjab. 

Annual progress report of forest administration in the western and east¬ 
ern circles of the United Provinces for the forest year 1906-7, W. H. Love- 
oROVEand H. Jackson ( lw». Rpt. Forest Idniin. est. and East. Circles [Indian, 
1006-7, pp. 120). — ^Data similar to the above are presented relative to the admin¬ 
istration of State forests in the eastern and western circles of the United 
Provinces, 

Progress report of the Imperial Forest Research Institute for 1906-7 (Rpt. 
Imp. Forest Research Inst., 1906-7, pp. 12).—M\ outline is given of the progress 
made during the year lfK)0-7 in the various branches of forestry, including 
administration, lin estigation, and research, working plans, forest botany, 
zoology, and economics, together with a summary of revenues and expenditures 
for the year. 

Forest service of Indo-China, G. Capus (Bui Eeon. Jndo-Chlne, n. ser., 10 
(1907), Xo, 60, pp. 0i0-0S}).—liU account of the history, development, organiza¬ 
tion, direction, work, and purposes of the forest service of Indo-China. 

Note on experimental rubber cultivation in the Bombay presidency, G. A. 
Gammie (Proc. Apr. Conf. Ahmedahad, 1007, pp. 2*>, 26). —^Brief notes on cul¬ 
tural and tapping experiments being made by the Bombay presidency with 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, Fie^ts elasiiea, Manihot glaziorii, Castilloa elaslica, and 
ffcvea hrasiliensis. 

From the results thus far secured the author considers ceara rubber (If. 
glaziorii) the only rubber plant worth growing under general conditions in the 
Bombay presidency. It is believed that Cryt)tostogia may yield a little revenue 
as an adjunct to village resources. 

Cultivation of rubber plants on the Flalay Peninsula, E. Cable (Bvd, 
Eeon, ImJo-Chine, n. s(r,, 10 (1007), No. 67, pp. 761-782, figs. il.—An extract of 
a report on the rubber industry of the Malay Peninsula, in which some general 
information is given relative to the cultivation and pixKluction of rubber, tapioca, 
and Icuuon oil, t(»getlier with a more detailed account of the production of Para 
mbber, Including a study of the soils, methods of soil preparation, planting, 
planting dlstaiu^es, the couditiou of the tret's, tapping oiierathms and implements, 
the age at wli!<*h the titles are tnppe<l, yields, subst'quiuit treatment of planta¬ 
tion enemies of Ileveti and their conti'ol, labor, and value of plantations. 

On the extraction of rubber from dried rubber plants, P. Alexander and 
K. BiNo (Tropenpflanzer, 12 (1008), No. 2, pp. 57-68).—An account, together 
with tabulated results, is given of some extraction teats made with a view of 
determining the feasibility of ]>roduciug rubber from dried rubber plant mate¬ 
rial. The material used consisted prlncliially of the leaves, branches, bark, 
and wood of ElcMa vlasUea trees of various ages. The experiments showed 
that there was only an inconsiderable quantity of rubber in the material tested. 
The largest amount wcurod was with the bark of the 7 and 8 year old trees, 
from which 2.7 per cent of rubber was obtained. 
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the results were not wilisfactory, it is suggested that greater rub¬ 
ber returns may be procured from similar tests with other rubber-producing 
species. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the botanists, C3. PI. Rtonk and G. It. Chapman (MasmcluiurttH 
ftfa, Kpt 1907, pp. UO-1 SO),~^Ail outline is given of the investigations carried 
on during the season, particular attention being paid to the study of luosiilc 
diseases of tobacco and other crops, the testing of banding substancH^s for 
trees, investigations of tomato rot, spraying exi)eriments with potatoes, and a 
study of the meteorological conditions affecting plant diseases and the develop¬ 
ment of crops. A brief report of seed investigations is noted on page :135 of 
this issue. 

Among some of the diseases investigated, attention is called to an appar¬ 
ently new fnngxis trouble affecting asparagus. This is due to a species of 
Fnsarium, and when attacked the young slender shoots are rotted off near the 
surface of the ground. A disease of peonies has been \mder observation for 
some time, but while microscopic examhiation of tlic material has shown fungi, 
bacteria, and nematodes present, they are apparently secondary or accompany¬ 
ing factors of decay. Further investigations are being conducted on this 
disease. 

In experiments with fungicides for the control of diseases of potatoes, Bor¬ 
deaux mixture and Paris green were tested in comparison with Bordeaux 
mixtui*e and Disparene, Bordeaux mixture and sodium benzoate, soda Bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green, and copper phosphate and Disparene. Three ai)plica- 
tions of the fungicides were made to all the plats. The r<‘sults showed that 
soda Bordeaux and Paris green proved the best in reducing the amount of dis¬ 
ease, with Bordeaux mixture and sodium benzoate a close second in effective¬ 
ness. Bordeaux mixture and Disparene seemed to produce fairly good ri'snUs 
and held the blight and insects in chtHik, but did not prove as efficient as either 
of the other two fungicides. Bordeaux mixture and Paris green did not seem 
to hold disease in check as well as the others, but was productive of good 
results, while copper phosphate and Disparene seemed to have no appreciable 
effect on checking disease, so far as the results of this year’s work were con¬ 
cerned. 

The influence of various j)otash salts on potato scab was tc*ste<l, potatoes being 
fertilized with 7 different potash comiwunds and gi’-own in plats previously 
planted to potatoes and in which the scab organism had be(‘ome more and more 
troublesome. Of the forms of potasli used, kaiiiit, sulphate, muriate, nitrate, 
and silicate of potash gave little increase in the deA^elopment of scab, while the 
plats receiving carbonate of potash were badly affwtCMl by tbe disease. As 
the seeil tubers in every case were treated with corrosive subllniato before 
planting, the results obtained showed that this tn^atment Is of little value 
when the soil conditions are especially favorable for the scab fung\is. 

Work on the mosaic disease of tomatoes and tobacco was begun at the sta¬ 
tion in 1907, but it was too late in the season to observe the seed beds and tbo 
tran^lanting of field-grown tobacco, and the work was confined largely to 
verifying the results of previous investigators. During the coming year the 
work will be renewed and the disease studied under field conditions. In con¬ 
nection with field work, experiments will be carried on In the laboratory to 
determine the effects which different enzyms have on the production of the 
disease. 

Tomatoes are especially subject to the mosaic disease, particularly when 
grown under glas^ and healthy and diseased leaves of tomato plants grown 
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under such conditions were examined for the presence of catalase. Both the 
a and iS forms of catalase were present in the tomato leaves, although there 
appeared to be a decided deficiency of insoluble catalase in the le*nes of the 
tomato when atfected with the mosaic disease. 

A study was made to determine the effect of light, heat, and moisture as 
factors in the susceptibility and immunity to disease. 

The occurrence of plant diseases in 1907, N. X Giddings {Vermont ItSta. Rpt, 
WOty pp. 328S3i). —^Notes are given on a number of jilant diseases which were 
under observation during 1007. These include several diseases of potatoes, some 
(TChard diseases, and diseases of garden crops 

Among the diseases of garden crops not hitherto reixirted was a niuskmelon 
rot which dev eloped toward the close of the season and caused considerable loss. 
The i*ot usually appeared on the lower side of the fruit, and when attacked the 
interior flesh was completely decayed around the point of infection and pos¬ 
sessed a disagreeable odor. An examination showed that the disease was due 
to bacteria. The organisms wore isolated and transfers and inoculations made, 
the inoculations resulting almost always in complete decay of the fruit within 
from 3 to 5 days. In addition to muskmelons, the organism, which is a wound 
l)arasite, seems to be able to infest cucumbers, but the action i^ much slower, 
only about one-third of those inoculated giving evidence of the disease. 

Beport of the Tegetable pathologist, D. McAlpine (Rpt Dept Apr. [Vio- 
foria], 1905-1901 y pp, 36-37y flffft. 12 ),—^This is a brief account of the various 
investigations carried on by the author during the period covered by the report, 
iind includes notes on flax rust, alfhlfa rust, flag smut of wheat, potato scab, 
blown spot of potatoes, etc. 

In the investigations with flax rust a decided difference in susceptibility to 
disease was noted, Russian and Japanese flax apimrently being quite free 
from the fungus, while plants grown from Calcutta seed were almost entirely 
destroyed. 

The flag smut of wheat (probably due to Urocystis occulta) is said to be a 
serious disease, and in certain districts of Victoria considerably reduces the 
yield in seasons favorable for its development. Pot exiieriments were conducted 
to determine the manner in which this smut is carried over from year to year, 
and it was sliown that the smut developed only when the seed was dusted with 
spores, indicating that it is through the young seedlings that the attack is made 
and tliat there is no infection through the above-ground parts of the plant. 

An account is given of successful expexdments in the prevention of potato scab 
through the treatment of the setHi with corrosive sublimate. Notes arc also 
given on n disease of potatoes calh'd brown ring, which is particularly liable to 
occur in the variety Beauty of Ilobron, and on brown spot The cause of neither 
of these diseiises is definitely known. 

Busts of cereals and other plants, HI W. Olive (BouiU Dakota Bta, But 109, 
pp, 3-20, flgs, 5).—The life histories of a number of the more common siiecies 
of rusts are described and attention is called to the losses due to tlie presence 
of these fungi, particularly upon cereals. Suggestions based on life history stud¬ 
ies are given concerning means by which the losses may be greatly reduced. 

Cotton wilt in the Central Provinces, G. Evans (Apr. Jour, XnOJkb, 3 {1903), 
No. 1, pp, 78-30).—The presence of cotton wilt, due to Neoooemoapora vaHn- 
fecta, on the experimental farm at Nagpur is noted. A local variety, Bani, of 
rather fine staple was first attacked, the signs of the disease appearing toward. 
the end of August, and the attacked plants often being completely destroyed 
within 24 hours. 

An examination of the diseased material showed that it was due to the above- 
named fungus. A number of other Indian varieties were attacked to a greater 
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or less extent, but American upland varieties growinj; around tbe edge of the 
infected plats were not attacked, nor was any instance found in which the 
American cotton was sutfering from the disease. 

Upon an extended inquiry it was found that this disease had been noticed 
occasionally for the past R or 4 years, but only became serious during 1007. 
All replies to inquiries indicated that only the Indian varieties wei’o attacked. 

The presence in Germany of Pseudoperonospora cubensis tweriensis, a 
parasite of cucurbits, K. Ewxkt {Inteniat, PhytopatJi. Dicnttt (liciffahr Zturhr, 
PflanzenKrank.), 1 U90f^), No. /, pp. 8-?/).—The author reports the presence 
In several localities in Germany of a form oi the cucurbit mildew, which was 
described a few years since by Rostowzew as occurring in Russia. This form 
of the mildew ditfers from the species in the larger size of the conidia. 

Leaf spot disease of eggplants, P. Voglino {Malpighia, H No. 7-8, 

pp. pi. 7).—The author claims that the form of leaf spot, to which the 

name fuuiagine is sometimes given and which has been variously reported as 
caused by Phoma solaui and Plufllohtivta hortoium, should be referred to 
Sscorhyta hortorum. To this siiecies should also be referred Ascochyla lycoper- 
bid, A. aolanicola^ A. attopw, A. alTcchcngU -1. phyaalicola, and possibly -1. 
pinzolcnds. 

The spores of A. hortorum germinate readily in moisture on the lea^ eM of the 
eggplant, tomato, other species of Solannm, such as 8. nigrum and 8. rfa?ca»jam, 
and on PhysaJis alkekcngU Batura nwtal, and Atropa Mladonna. 

Ill their morphological characters there is a close agreement between A, 
hortorum and A. pisi, but from inoculation experiments they seem to be biologi¬ 
cally distinct. 

Potato spraying experiments, L. R. JoNrs and N. J. (biddings ( Vermont 8ia. 
Bpt. 1907j pp. 3di-$i2). —^Experimental trials with fungicides upon potatoes 
have been carried on at tbe station for the past 17 years. Those Ju 1907 wei'e 
designed particularly to determine the relative gain from spraying potatoes 
with Bordeaux mixture and Paris green, comparing the results from 2, 3, and 
4 applications, and the relative gains from the use of commercial compounds, 
such as Boxal and Bug Death, as compared with Bordeaux mixture and with 
Paris green. 

The exi)eriments with 2, 3, and 4 applications of Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green ga\e results that were In the main in harmony with those obtained 
in previous years’ investigations. Tbe 2 applications of Bordeaux mixture 
made in August provt*d less efficient in checking the flea beetle and early blight 
than where other applications w’cre made, particularly the spraying made 
early in July. The Increase in marketable tubers for the sprayed over the 
unsprayed lots varied from r»2 to 172 i>er <»ent. 

In experiments in spraying late potatoes with Bordeaux mixture the results 
were similar, although the season was apparently not one in which large 
crops were obtained. A tabulation is given showing the average gains due to 
spraying obtained for the last 17 years as 113 bu., or 08 per cent increase per 
acre. 

The exirieriments to teat the value of Boxal and Bug Death, showed that 
neither was any improvement o^-er a freshly prepared Bordeaux mixture to 
which Paris green was added. Both the proprietary compounds had insecticidal 
and fungicidal value, but they were more costly and less efficient thgn the 
Bordeaux mixture. 

A new tomato disease, H. T. Gfissow (Juttr. Sd. Agr. [Lottdo»], IS (190B), 
No. 2f pp. lll^llS, fig. 1). —An account is given of a disease of tomatoes caused 
by Septoria lycoperaici, which untif 1907 had been unreported In England. 
During that year the entire crop was destroyed in one of the principal tomato 
dlstrloits of Inland. 
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The characteristics of the diseas* are pointed t»nt, and the author recom¬ 
mends early spraying with a 3 per cent solution of Bordeaux mixture, the cut¬ 
ting out and burning of all diseased plants, and the Mhe of lime in the soil and 
scattered about the stems. 

Experiments on the control of gooseberry mildew, A. Vasilev {.Zhur. 
Bo7pr:ii}i 1 (1.007), Vo. 3-}, pp. 103-Wri, German Nummary, pp, XIX, 

XX ).—X brief account is ghen of the successful use of potassium sulphate for 
the control of the gooseberry mildew {Bpheerotheca mors-uvcL). 

Fruit tree diseases and fungicides, F. M. Rolfs (Iliftsouri Fniit Sta. BuL 
16, pp. 3S9), —^An account is given of various fungus diseases which are com¬ 
mon to cultivated fruits in the Ozark region of Missouri together with direc¬ 
tions for moat efficiently and economically combating them. The diseases are 
grouped according to the host plants, and a bibliography is given of some of 
the more important station and Departmental publications relating to them. 
While most of the remedies suggested consist of spraying with fungicides, at¬ 
tention is called to the fact that spraying is merely pre\euti^e, and that in 
order to be effective it must be thoroughly done. 

Notes on a cherry disease in Western Glermany, R. Ewlrt (ProHJeau, Obnibau 
Ztff., IS (1908), No. 1, pp. 2-8, fig. 1). —^An investigation has been made of a 
disease of cherry trees wlii<di has proved <iuite destru(*tive in the Rhine prov¬ 
inces. Other investigators have attributeil the loss to attacks of Cytospora 
rKba^eVHii or Valsa Icitcostoma (E. S. R., 15, p. 270). 

The author claims that the main cause of the trouble is due to the planting 
of cheri*y trees in unsuitable soils and locations, resulting in an unfavorable 
growth, and that the fungus attacks the trees only after they have been 
weakened by the environmental <*ondltions. Just what conditions of soil, 
moisture, and exposure are best adapted to the growth of cherry trees have not 
been determined, aud investigations are desired along those lines. 

Preliminary report on dust spraying experiments in Georgia, W. W. Chase 
(Ga. Bd. JSfit. Bu7. 25, pp. J29--lSo),—A preliminary account Is given of tests 
of 4 dust fungicides for the control of brown rot of peaches. Directions are 
given for the making and application of these compounds, and, so far as known, 
the formulas f<»r preparalion are given. 

The different dust sprays were applied to 3 varieties of i>eaches, but, so far 
as testing the fungicidal value was concerned, the experiments proved a fail¬ 
ure, as there was no rot developed on any of the trees. The season was an ex¬ 
ceptionally dry one and the conditions were uufavoroblo for the development 
of rot, even on the untreated trees. As show by the defoliation of the trees 
and the effe<‘t on the fruit, marked variations In susceptibility to the treat¬ 
ment wore indicated l)etw<H.MX different varieties. Some difference was also 
noted in the effect of the various coinixonnds thomsolves. 

The cocoanut stem disease, T. Ib.Tcui ( Trap. Ayr. aud Mag* Ceylon Agr. Boc., 
30 (1908), No. 3, pp. 285^289). —^The author reviews the conditions surround¬ 
ing the stem dismse of cocoanut palms, which he claims is of fungus origin 
(B. S. R., 19, p. 1051). 

One of the most prominent symptoms of this disease is the bleeding from 
decaying tissues. The results are given of inoculation experiments with spores 
from cultures, as well as material from diseased trees, showing that the disease 
is rapidly transmitted. Where cultures of the fungus were used, there was no 
bleeding from the wounds at the end of 3 months, but when the infected spots 
were cut open it was found that the disease had spread over an area of about 
12 sq. in., arfd tho bleeding began In another wound a little later. 

The disease does not seem to attack old trees, the stems of which have 
become hard, aud in combating It on young trees the author recommends 
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spraying with Bonleanx mixture. The cutting out of diseased tissues and the 
scorching of the wounds, after which they are covered with hot coal tar, has 
proved successful in a number of instances. 

The biology of Polystictus versicolor, Jessie S. Bayliss Uour. Boon, Bioh, 
3 JVo. /, }ii>. .2)*—A study of biloiogy of 1\ vcrnU^olor is reporteil 

and the fungus is said to l)e a pure saprophyte, whose natural habitat is moist 
dead wood. TIn^ author lias found it growing on Qiivmiit rotmr, Brajrinun errrl- 
sm\ PjfrKtt anvuimriii, ^uUx nlba, Itctuia alba, Pynat maluH, JAffuatnim vulgarc, 
and CmtWfffta ojj/<waHtha, and has !)eon able to infect without dliliculty small 
blocks of Frajinitfi (j*cr1itioi\ lllmus vampoftUiH, PrnnuH auium, Ahim ghitimm, 
Acer paeudopUitanm, JJaculiia ItippocaatauuiPt and Bctula alba, She has also 
successfully cultivated the fungus from spore to spore. It seems probable from 
the investigations reported that it will grow on almost any kind of wood except 
that of conifers. 

The spores and their germination are described, after which an account is 
given of the method by whi<*h the destruction of wood lakes place. The chemical 
changes seem to indicate that it attacks and destroys the wood gum, which 
constitutes a large i)ercentage of the wood of most trees except conifers. 

The sporophore of the fungus and the relations of the fruiting body to light, 
gravity, etc., are described, and attention is called to the fact that under 
natural conditions the pilous lasts but a comimratively short time, being spe¬ 
cially subject to the ravages of a small beetle. The si)orcs retain their vitality 
for a considerable period even when dried or when exposed to high or low 
temperatures. 

In connection with the investigations the author made tiie usual tests for 
enssyms and demonstrated the presence of luccase, reimelaso, cytase, invertase, 
diastase, coagulase, ereplase, and a fibrin-digesting proteases Only negative 
results were obtained on testing for emulsion, liimse, maltase, and hadromaso. 

The chestnut casoker, W. A. Mubrill (Torreya, S (/.90,S), Bo, 5, pp. 111, 
312 ).—^A brief account is given of the author’s investigations oii the occurrence 
and spread of the chestnut canker, caused by Diaporthe paraaitha (E. S. It., It), 
p, 250), and it is stated that the disease is spreading rapidly. The author 
claims that not only the native sixHJies of chestnut, hut also the European and 
Japanese, which are frequently plnnh*d in this country, are subject to attack. 

Experiments in pruning trees liave shown that this is futile as a means for 
preventing the further spread of the disease. At the present time the author 
thinks that planting any species of chestnut in an affected area would bp at¬ 
tended with great risk. The owners of chestnut timber are advised to make use 
of their timber at once, thus clearing the w(KKilands of tlu* soiirw’s of Infection 
and giving young trees of other varieties opportunity to develop. 

The bleeding and yellowing of poplars, J. W. Br.ANKiNHmi> (Ztsohr. 
PfiavstnlcranTc,^ (1908), Bo, 1, pp, 2G-’28 ),—Further notes are given on 2 
disejises of poplars termed by the author l)leeding and yellowing, of which pre¬ 
liminary accounts have already l)een given (M, S. ll„ 17, p. 451). These dis¬ 
eases are said to attack various siieeies of poplar, particularly Populm anguaii- 
folia, P, balaamifera, P, tricJiocarpa, and P, dcUoidca, 

The princiiMil characteristic of the bleeding is the exudation of sap from the 
wounds in the affected tissues. This disease the author believes is due to 
bacteria, since the sap is full of bacteria, and the inner wood cells of diseased 
tissues are also found filled with them. Cultures have been made of these 
bacteria, but further investigations are needed^to determine whether the bac¬ 
teria are the cause of the disease, and also the rOle of ants and files in its 
distributlQQ. 
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Associated with the bleeding disease is another, which is called the yellows 
or yellowing. This disease has been attributed to an increase in the alkali con¬ 
tent of ground water following continued irrigation. The bleeding disease may 
attack a few twigs of a tree, while the yellowing affects the entire tree and 
causes its destruction much more quhkly than the bleeding. 

The author bolie^es that the diseases are due to different causes and that the 
bleeding may follow a weakened condition caused by the yellowing disease. 

Cutting out diseased twigs and coating the fresh wounds with tar or iKiint is 
recommended for the i)re\ention of the bleeding disease. If the yellowing dis¬ 
ease is due to the presence of alkali, drainage would doubtless correct this 
trouble. 

The damping off of coniferous seedlings, L. R. Jones {Vermont l^ia. Rpt. 
1907, pp, —^The damping oft of coniferous seedlings is said to be a 

serious hindrance to success in raising seedlings of pine or other conifers in the 
nursery, and was the cause of considerable loss experienced in 1900 and 1907. 
Examinations made of plants from local seed beds showed the presence of a 
Fusarium-'like fungus similar to the one described in Europe as parasitic on 
pine and spruce seedlings. The author thinks, from the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the location ot the seinl bods, etc., that the fungus not only is a wide¬ 
spread one, but also Is probably a nathe rather than an introduced species. 

In order to determine what could be done to check the loss, investigations 
were carried on on methods of handling seed IxmIs, sterilization of the soil, and 
the us(' of fungicides during certain periods of growth. The investigations 
showed that the surface of the seed beds should he kept as dry as practicable. 
It early became apparent that the fungus content of the soil at the time of 
planting is an important factor, and exiieriments were carrit»d on In sterilizing 
the soil by the use of a 1 per cent and a one-half per cent solution of 
formalin, the sc(»tls being sown 5 days after the application of the fungicide. 
As a result of the spraying with the on(*-half iier cent formalin solution the 
stand was reduced by 2S} per cent as compared with the check lot, and where 
the one per cent solution of formalin was used the stand was reduced by nearly 
the 1 per cent soluUon of formalin was used the stand was reduced by nearly 
the tn^atoil and nntreatiHl lots, practically 90 i>er cent of the seedlings where 
no formalin was used having been destroyed, while only 7J per cent were dannied 
off where the 1 per cent soluUon was used and 9 per cent where the one-half 
Ijer cent solution was used. 

Tlie possibility of tlM‘ control of this disi»ase by tlxe application of fungicides 
during the crttlcal jK^riod is being inv<»s(iga1(Hl, 

The sprinkling of the surface of the scimI bed with sand immediately follow¬ 
ing germination was tostwl, and was found to lie quite efficient in lowering the 
amount of loss. In this case clean ssuul, of rather coarse texture, should be 
used and applied as hot as it can be liandled, siiriiikllng it over the surface of 
the bed to a deitth of about I'a in. 

ECOirOMIC ZOOIOGT—ElffTOKOIOaT. 

Beer farming in the United States, I), E. Lantz ( 17 . B. Dept. Affr.^ Farmers^ 
Buh SSO, pp. 5-20, figs. 2).—This bulleUu discusses briefly the economic possi¬ 
bilities of raising deer and elk in the TTnIted States. 

“ The wapiti and the Virginia deer can be raised successfully and cheaply 
under many different conditions of food and climate. The production of veni¬ 
son and the i^rlng of both species for stocking parks may be made profitable 
industries in the United States. 
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“Iiistend of lumipiTins? brmlors by roslrictions, an nt present. State laws 
shouUl be m uioclifiod ns to eucournf?e the raisinj? of door, elk, and other ani¬ 
mals as a souroo of profit to the iiidividnnl and to the State. 

“Safos:nnrds nj^aiiist the dostrncl ion and Siile of wild deer in place of doinos- 
tientod dwr are not dillimlt to onfoim For this inirposo a system of liccMisliiR 
pri\ato parks, an<l of tnj^fcinjj: dm* or car<*assos sold or phii>ptHl, so that 11u‘y 
may be «‘asily ideiiinied, N I'wonnnendcHl. 

“ It is believed that with favorable l<‘j?islatlon much otherwise waste land in 
the United States may be utilizt'd for the production of venison so as to yield 
protitable returns and also that this excellent and nutritious moat, instead of 
beinff denied to 00 per cent of the population of the country, may become as 
common and as cheap in our markets as mutton.” 

Silver fox farming, \V. 11. Osgood (£7. I Farmers^ Btth 328, pp. 

5-22, figs, fd).-—The Biological Survey of this Department has made a study 
of tl'c siher <»r silver-black fox raising and here furnishes information as to 
the possibilities of their propagation and the best methods of conducting the 
business. The history of sil\er fox brmling and the area suited for fox 
farming, with the character of location and si)ace required, and equipment nec¬ 
essary, life history, and habits arc considered. 

“The number of persons now engaged in the business is rtdatively small, 
and the work is still experimental, yet many of the initial dilliciiltics already 
have been overcome. Numerous minor failures seem e\i)Iaimd)Ie in large 
measure, aud are offset by several conspicuous successes. It is then^fore prob¬ 
able that under proper management fox raising will be developed into a profita¬ 
ble industry, aud it is i)erhaps not too much to expect that a donu^stic bretnl 
of foxes will be produced. Only lime can show how far such expectations will 
be realized, but present Indications must be regarded as \ery encouraging.” 

A study of tie food habits of birds, Lfislwitz iVcrhattdl Ornifhol. 
Oesclh Bagem, 7 U906), pp, 2d.)-27o).—A detailed account is pivsented of the 
nature of the food found in the stomachs of various species of hawks and owls 
including liutoo hutco, ArchiMtro Jagoptis, Aslur paJumbarhis, Ash otus, et(*. 
Those birds were found to feed upon hnixN rabbits, pheasants, grouse, mice, 
marmots, moles, small birds, and to a less extent insects and frogs. On the 
whole it Is belleve<l that their feeding habits make these birds of some ('co- 
nomic importance to the farmer. 

Bird preservation. Spraying, IL A. Surfack {Zool, Bui, Penn, Dept, Agr„ 
S UOOH), 1 ^ 0 s, to, pp. 209--328, pis, }, figs, 8; it, pp, 527W6*d).-An account Is 
given of the preparation and er<H*tIon of nesting box<»s and of tli(‘ mmoinlc 
value and food habits of birds, togc^tber with a brief report of a study of the 
economic relations of 1 ) 11 x 18 during the year, 

Populai not€‘s ni*e also given on the methods of preparing atul applying 
various iusec‘t!cides In the (xmtroi of injurious ins(H‘ts. 

Beport of the entomologists, V, II. and H. T. Fkrnau) and .T. N. Summers 
[MassaeJiusetis Bta, RpU 1901, pp, t5t-J55), —It is stated that the n'hislance 
of cucumbers when fumigated with hydrocyanic-acid gas has been determined 
The leopard moth (Zeuzera pprina) has api)eared around Boston and the brown- 
tail moth has continued to spread over the State, The elm-loaf beetle is again 
becoming a serious pest. A “blight” of onions dje to thrips causinl a large 
loss in the Connecticut River Valley. A marktHi decrease was noted in the 
abundance of root maggots aud cutworms, while the spruce gall louse, squash 
hug, and several kinds of caterpillars were unusually abundant 
Insects of 1007, R. H. Pettit {Michigan Bta, But. 23J, pp. tt$^12S, figs, 
12),—Amp1hoihrips striatus was the source of considerable injury to oats. This 
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wrts thought to be due to the unusually late spring wliiolx was followed by a 
hot, dry spell. Rains came in time to check the injury by killing many of the 
thrips and thus saved the greater part of the crop. A pontatoniid iPrriUiis 
Claud us) w’as fro(juently found piercing lanm of the potato beetles and sucking 
them dry. Son era 1 farmers reiKjrteil their work as so ellecti\e tluii it was not 
necessary to spi‘ay. The lar\te of the tussock moth was a s<jiirce of consid¬ 
erable injury to apides shortly attcu* the fruit had set. 

The clOAer hay worm couIuUh) occasioned considerable loss as stock 

will not eat hay when badly webbed. It is recommended that the mows be 
cleaned out and that old hay be destroyed before the moths appear in early 
June. 

The bean maggot {Pegomyia fuhvlvega) made its tirst apiiearance at the 
college in a field of beans. The rose chafer continued to injure grapes. In 
experiments made, best results were obtained from tUe application of arsenate 
of lead. 

A small beetle {Anomala hUwtala) was found in one locality injuring young 
apple trees by feeding on the toliage. The strawberry crown girdlor {0th- 
rhifnchUH oraius) was reported for the first time as feeding on poa<*U toliage. 

Fifth annual report of the State entomologist of Montana, It. A. C^oolly 
(21ontana flta, Buh 7i, pp. figs, 3).—In this report the entomologist 

discusses the principal eiilouiological ft^itures of the jear. The army cutworm, 
which has been the source of groat injiuy to croi>s in the siiring, especially to 
wheat, has been given iiarticular attention. This siiecies has been delormiued 
as ('hoitzagi’oth auj'iUatiu, the two forms t\ agui^tiH and i\ iuttofemas appa¬ 
rently being the same siieeles. The lite history and habits have boon worked 
out and are described. The factors In natural control are also discussed. Con¬ 
siderable information was gained through a series of questions sent out to 
those whose fields were infested. 

Other insects noted j\re the eye-siiotted bud-moth {Tmctoccni ocellnm), 
oyster-shell bark-louse (Lcpldosaghes uhHi)^ sixittt^ blister beetle {Epicauta 
maeiilata), and the codling moth (Cgclia pomoncUa), 

Beport on the injurious insects and other animals observed in the midland 
counties during 1907, W. K. <.'ou.ingi: {Birmingham, JSiOS, pp. dd, 1$, 
map /).—The work of the year was largely conceniwl with a study of the habits, 
life history, and means of eombatiiig >uri<ms insect |K»sts and the preparation 
and application of iuw'cticides. On the whole the season of 11)07 was charac- 
terizetl liy less exions! no inse(*t injuries to the crops and aniinnls than that of 
1000. It was found that the black-currant gall mite may bo effectively eon- 
ti*olled by the application of a mixture of Pine and sulphur in either the dry 
or liquid form, A iiroprietary sulistamM* lias bw»u uwd in fumigating soil 
infested with various nematode worms and lar>a» of ins<K»tB w'hieh is SJiid to 
give better n^sults than (Mirbon Idsulpliid or any other lnswti(*ide thus far tested. 

The greater part of the nqiort Is taken up with siioelfle accounts of injurious 
insects, imdiidiug thrips, gall miles, imd mites, winnils, cockchafers, leopard 
moth, frit fly, carrot rust fly, woolly aphis, etc. The wwilly aphis has been 
successfully controlled by application of contact insecticides to the soil about 
Infested trees. 

Papers on ooccidae or scale insects. New species of Biaspine scale insects^ 
C. L. Maklatt (fA B, DrpL Agr,, Bur. Wnt Bui JG, tcch. srr., pt 2, pp, 
pis, d).—Seventeen species of scale inst*cts mostly of economic Importance are 
described as new to science. Ten aiK»cies belong to the genus Asptdiotus, via, 
A. comperei. A, mvgvrl A, cocoilphagm, A. ufricanus, A. courseiiiXt jL trans^ 
caspiensis, A, cpigww, A, vUtchcUif A, popularntrif and A, chenopodiif and the 
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seven remaining are deserlbed as AoiiMht JinUpai, Chl(tmtnpix mirraporl. Leu- 
caapl/i itidicn, ilpUlasplit chilopsidiit, Parlatoria maiifflfcrn-, /». ppri, and P. 
chinenitiit. 

Four species arc apparently native to this continent wliile of tUo others five 
species have been foniul on living plants rcK*ently iinportcMl. Lvurnnpia vulim 
and Parlatoria nwngifvrw attack the nianfico, the foriuer beiuj; establishiHl in 
mango plantings in Florida and Porto Jtico, while the latter is found more or 
less generally infesting luirwa-y st<M«k in the Departimnit gi'oeiibouses. A 
^igorous attempt is being made to exterminate both of these s<*al(‘s. Atten¬ 
tion is called to the danger of accidentally introducing some of Ihobo foreign 
species. 

Photomicrographs are given <»f the anal plates of the si>ecies described. 

The scale insects of Argentina, 35. Ai"rRAN (/l/i. Pimil Ararntina, Jfi 
{W08), t)5, piK Ut-ltn, fiffH, /Cl).—The distribution and injurious effects of 

scale insects of Argentina are briefly diwnissed. Parti<*ulnr mention is made of 
Ceroplaatea ’bergi, Margarodcs lafiwm, ChUmaapis citn, and Anlacaspia penta- 
gona. 

Scale insects from Amani, L. Linuinour {Pflanzcr, 3 U007), No, 23, pp, 
333-360 ),—Particailar attention is given to an account of Aapldiotus destructor 
which causes serious injury to coeoanut palms. The author reconmumds that 
attempts be made to encoiunge the muitiplicalion of the natural enemies of this 
insect. The use of emulsions was not attended with satisfactory results, since 
these insecticides caused injury to the plants. Notes are also given on Vhrysomr 
phalus aurantii, Ceroplastcs ceriferus, and other species. 

Bemedies for the San Jos^ scale and directions for their use, P. J. Pabboxt 
(New York State Sta, Girc. 9, pp, 12, fig^, 2).—Pormulte for sprays for San 
JosO scale and directions for their pi^eparatlon and applicalion are given. Brief 
notes are included on the thinning out and pnining of old apple orchards. 

The Argentine ant in California, (\ W. Woodworth (CaUfomia Sta, Giro, 
38, pp. 11, figs. 2 ),—^This destructive ant has been found In the State for tho first 
time. In several widely separated localities colonies ai)i)ear to have become 
established. Attention is called to the Injury by this insect in Iwoulsiaua to food 
supplies, stored products, field croi»s, fruit trees, etc, Kemedlal measures are 
described and methods of eradication suggested. 

The mound-building prairie ant, T. J. nRADUt.K and (h A. Dkan (Kamos 
Sta. Pul. ISi, pp. 163-180, figs. 12 ).—^Tliis nut (Pogommyrmcjt oa^UlentaUs) is 
distributed throughout western Kimsas and over a largo part of tho eastern 
plains of the TTnited Stales. 

“They live in large colonic's In gnivel-coverM mounds, each located In a 
cleared circular space, and benoalli thc'sc* mounds in chambers and galleries 
that peneti*ate the earth as far as 10 ft. These chambers and galleries sorv’^e 
them as storerooms, nurseries, and workshops. 

“ While it is true tliey destroy a small iH'rcentage of culllvated crops, their 
substantial claim to the title of injurious insects lies In the annoyance caused 
the farmer in cultivating and harvesting his crops and In the discomfort result¬ 
ing from their efforts to protect their habitations-when occupying public streets, 
sidewalks, much-used paths, dooryards, and corrals. 

** I^arge numbers of experiments have shown that thorough fumigation with 
carbon bisulphid is at once the easiest and most successful method of destroying 
them known at the present time.*’ 

The gipsy moth in Connecticut, W. B. Brittoht (Am Rpt. Com. Bd. Agr., 
40 (1906), pp. 14 O- 15 B, figs. 5 ).—A historical statement is given of the Intro¬ 
duction and distribution of the gipsy moth in this country. Particular atlen- 
Jtton Is devoted In the present article to an account of the work thus far done in 
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attempting: to eradicate the colony of gipsy moths which became established at 
Stonington, Conn, 

Phylonactus abdeixs, A. Schulz (Rev, Univ. Uontcvidoj, i,907, 

Ro. 2, pp. J32-138, pi. 2).—This pest is closely related in biology and habits to 
the cockchafers and May beetles. The larvje remain for a greater part of the 
time in the soil at u depth of 5 to 0 cm. Tn this position they cause considerable 
damage to wheat, barley, and other cultivated crops. 

The insect pests of cardoon, P, LI'SNL (Rev. Ifort. [Purii<\, 80 (1908), Vo. 
7, pp. loi-J57, pL 1). —In the experience of the author the most important in¬ 
sect pests of the cardoon are crane flies, species of Gortyna, Cassida deflorata, etc. 

The frit fly (Bd. Agr. and FisherUn [London], Leaflet 202, pp. h fig. 1).— 
The life history of this insect is briefly outlined. In controlling the pest it is 
recommended that oats be sown early, tluit heavy applications of fertilizers be 
made, and that badly infested fields be plowed under. 

Spraying apple orchards for insects and fungi, B. S. Pickett (Illinois Bta. 
Circ. 120, pp. 3-BO, figs. 18). —This circular is a comi>cndlum of information on 
spraying for insect and fuugus enemies of the apple, as derived from experi¬ 
ments by various entomologists and the experience of practical orchardists as 
well as that .of the author, Formiilm of standiird spraying mixtures with di¬ 
rections for their application are given and the apparatus and methods of 
application arc explained and lllusti'ated. A spray calendar for the State is 
appended. 

Demonstration spraying for bitter rot and codling moth, F. W. Faubot 
(iitsaowH Fi^it Bta, Bui. 15, pp. 3-17, pis. IP).-—Results of demonstration 
sprayings conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry of this 
Department are reported. Attention is called to the enormous percentage of 
the apple crop damaged by the apple scab and codling moth in the Ozarks. 

An account is given of bitter rot, apple scab, and the codling moth. “To 
successfully control bitter rot, 4 applications of standard Bordeaux mixture 
made at intervals of 2 to 3 weeks, between the middle of June and the middle 
of August, are usually necessary.” 

“ The time for treatment for codling moth coincides very well with the time 
of the treatments for scab and bitter rot and is made in connection with them. 
The first treatment is made with the second spraying for scab, Just as the bloom 
has fallen; the sei^ond with the third for scab; the third should be on the 
trees by not later than the first of July and should be followed by about two 
others at intervals of 2 or 3 weeks. The last 3 applications are made with the 
sprayings for bitter rot.” 

Owing to the season being unfavorable to the development of scab, the re¬ 
sults are omitted. Directions are given for the preparation of sprays, and 
spray machinery is discussed. 

Suggestions for the control of the codling moth, J. J. TnoBimBB (Arissona 
8 ta. Bui. $7, pp. 37M7,9).—An account is given in concise form of the biology 
of this insect and the nature of its injury to fruit, with directions fbr combat¬ 
ing it. 

An olive pest, D. L. Navabbo (Prog. Agr. y Peemrio, U (190$), Ho. $33, pp. 
22-B4).—The habits and life history of PhlcBOthrips oletp are briefly discussed. 
This insect has recently caused serious damage to olives but may be controlled 
by spraying with contact insecticides. 

Insects and diseases of the orange, M. T. OooB^ and Vf. T. Hobsstb (Estae. 
Cent. Agron. Cuda Bui. 0, pp. W, pis. 19, figs. 2),-rThis bulletin is in the nature 
of a preliminary report upon the important insects and diseasefif affecting the 
orange. The insect pests noted include Atiu insularis, Bolonopsis genUnatiii 
Pachnwus Utus, orange dog, red spldera rust mite, gall insects^ plini lice, and 
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various spocies of scalo insects. Tlie antliors also describe witlior lip, S(*al), «nm- 
mosis, seod-bed diboaso, blicjlil, and other less important diseases. 

Combating Tortriac ambiguella and Eudemis botrana, ,1. DnwiTz (Laiuha, 
Jahrh,, 36 (tOOl), .Vo. pp. pltt. 3j /?//«. f}).—Throujjfhoiil a largo 

iwrtioni of the grape-growing regions of Europe tlMsse iwo ik*sIs are S(»rious 
enemies of grapes. No single rennnly whieli has liius far l)iH‘n riH^ommended 
is feulRcient to ctmirol either of the instH.*ls. A eombination of nnnedies must, 
therefore, l)e adopted a(*eording to the (dreiimstanec^s of each vineyard. In 
some vineyards 7'. pUUrinna Is also an important gr.ipe pest. 

The remedies which have Ihhmi t<‘st<Ml by the author ineliuh* lh<‘ use of sticky 
shingles for catching the moths, lantern traps, dt^stnadlon of the eggs with 
contact insecticides, the use of arsenical isdsons for (*at(Tpiliars, the destruc¬ 
tion of pupje with contact inswticides and with boiling water, removal of the 
loose bark from the trunks of grape\ines, etc. Insect i(*id(* met hods applied in 
winter are not so likely to gi\o satisfactory results as similar work in suimnor. 

Experiments in combating the grape-berry moth, J. (\\pus and Ei ytaitd 
{Rcik Vif., 20 (mS), yoA. 7}/, pp. 7}^, ?>/). 237-^30; 7^3, pp. 

200 ),—^The aiilbor experimented with various S(»liilionH of arsimic, nicotine, 
and barium chlorid in controlling grapM^erry moth. On tlH* wliole the arscui- 
ical preparations and barium chlorid ga^e i)etter results tluin nicotine or other 
contact Insecticides. Among the arsenicals prefercans' is given to arsemale of 
leiid, but barium chlorid, used in solutions of 2, -i, or (> per cent, ga\e perhaps 
the most satisfactory results. 

Zexxzera pyrina on cork oak in Algeria, 1\ LissNr ((Umpl, Rnnl, icad, 8ci. 
{ParU}, Ji6 (tOOH), No. ,9, pp. {,9.?-}9d).—Z. pirrina is reiK>rted as causing grwit 
damage to cork oaks in certain parts of Algeria. The galleries produced by 
this insect in the trunks of tlie tr<HJS are of rather simple form and It ai)pears 
possible to destroy the larvtn by inje<‘ting bisulpliid of carlum into the burrows. 

The Douglas spruce cone moth, B. A. ('•ooLr.Y (Montana 8fa. Hul. 70, pp. 
X25-IS0, ph i).—The author’s attention was first called to the work of the 
cone moth (Opdfa pACvdotAugana) In the spring of IJiOO, when thousands of 
the moths were observed flying about a Douglas spiaice or red fir (Pneudoisuga 
muo'onata). Observations have since l>een contlmied niul studios of the life 
history which have l)een made are hert' reiK)rted. 

This Ins<H!t is so widespread in the portion of the State* In wldch obs<*rva- 
tions were made that it is very unusual to find an uulufocttHl tree. It is esti¬ 
mated that under 5 per cent of the sochIs c*s(‘ape Injury. No otlier parts of the 
trees and only this spwiw npi»ear to Im* altackwl. Tlie eggs are depositwl on 
the young cones during the Iasi WiH»k of June. T^'pon emerging tin* larva* enter 
the cone. Feeding is completed by tin* time the (’one Is fully hardened. The 
adult larva which is about } In, in length ref«*ml>l(*H Hint of the codling moth in 
general apiiciirauce and motions. Tlie winter is pass(*d In the pupal stage, the 
greater number of niotbs emerging during the month of June. 

Pebriue and related Microsporidia, A. Lutz and A. Splrndoum (Ci^nihU BakU 
[etc.], i. Adt., OHg., 46 (WOS), No. 4, pp. SlJSId, ffgn. 75),—In a continued 
study of the genus Nosema, the authors found that a number of species of this 
genus live in various arthroiiods, worms, and fish. In addition to the species 
which causes pebrine in silkworms a description is given of a number of new 
species of this genus. 

Fixation and multiplication of pathogenic trypanosomes in the proboscis 
of the tsetse fly, E. Eoubaud (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sri. 146 (1008), 

No. 8, pp. ^25-485).—A study of the biological relations of trypanosomes in the 
proboscis of tsetse flies indicated that these parasites are able to fix themselves 
to the walls of the proboscis by means of their flagella and to multiply to* a 
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coiiswlorablo extent in this situation. This phenomenon was observed not only 
in the trypanosome of sleeping sickness but also in the trypanosomes of various 
animal diseases. 

The use of arseuicals, L. Deorully (Prog, Agr. ct Vif. (Ed. VEst-Gcnfre), 
29 (1908)^ Xo. 10, pp. 28H-293). —During the past few years many objections 
lia\o been raised against the use of arsenicals on the ground that injurious 
effects might be produce<l in man and animals from eating plants treated with 
these ins(H*ticides. This idea has l)ccome so firmly rooted in the minds of some 
investigators that dealers have been prevailed upon to refuse to sell arsenical 
poisons. In the author’s opipion the danger from arsenicals has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

Attention is called to the satisfactory results obtained in spraying various 
plants with arsenicals for the destruction of leaf-eating caterpillars. 

The choice of arsenicals for insecticide purposes, II. Grosjean (Prog. Agr. 
it nt, (E(L VEst-Ceiitre), 29 (1908), No, 11, pp, 32j-d2S).—-The insoluble 
arsenical salts are considered quite suiierior to those which are more readily 
soluble. In the opinion of the author these siilts may be applied to nearly all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits in their early stages of growth without danger 
to the plants or to human beings who may consume the treated plants. 

Fungicides, insecticides, and spray calendar, B. II. Favor kSia, 

Circ. Inform. 23, pp. 3-19, figa. 5 ).—Directions for the prei>aration and applica¬ 
tion of fungicides and insecticides are given in this circular. 

Spray calendar, A. F. Conradi (Tcjcw Hta, Girv. tO, folio). —Formulje of 
various insecticides and fungicides have been preimred for ready reference in 
the form of a calendar, together with general directions for their use. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas (Bd. Agr, and Finhcrles [London], 
Leaflet 188, p, 3)^lii fumigating commercial stock it is recommended that one 
£mrt of potassium cyanid and parts of sulphuric acid be taken for each 31 
parts of water. The quantity of i)olassium cyanid per 100 cu. ft. of space to 
be fumigated may be varied somewhat, depending upon the nature and hardiness 
of the plants. 

The queen of honey bees. A case of atavism, E. Demoll (Biol. Gcnthh, 

28 (1908), No. 8, pp, 271-278, figs, g).—A theoretical consideration of the differ¬ 
ent forms of individuals observed in a swarm of bees has convinced the author 
that there are only two original forms of individuals, the drone and the queen, 
while the workers are more highly siHTiallsed individuals based ui)on the orig¬ 
inal queen type. An examination of the anatomical structures of the queen ns 
compartMl with those of the worker bee indicates quite clearly that the queen 
is the older type phylogenetically and that the worker is anatomically con- 
strnctwl on the same plan with a specialized development as the result of the 
division of lalwr In the colony. 

Apiculture, L. Icni.s (Aa Hoe. Rural Argentina, (1908), No. pp. 
20-36, figs. 16).—A general account is presented of the business aspects of api¬ 
culture with particular reference to the relationship of this industry to agricul¬ 
ture in genenil. A statement is given showing the expenses which would be 
incurred in establishing an apiary of the average size. A list is presented of the 
more important honey-producing plants. 

Bee keeping in North Carolina, F. Sherman, Jr. (Be;!. N. 0. Ztept. Agir„ 

29 (1908), No. 1, pp. 27, figs. 5).—Beports received from. 860 bee keepers in 
the State, owning more than 10,400 colonies of bdeSi, itkdlcate that nearly all 
sections of the State are well adapted to bee keeping, Tht» tat bee keepers 
have given too little attention to the style Of hive and to the bjreed of beee, 
Ibis recommended that black and hybrid bees be replaced by Italians, and iim 
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old plank hivos by modern ones. The lliroe most Important bee plants in the 
kStato are sounvood, liilii) tree, and clover. 

Bee keeping in Ontario (Ontario jDrpf. Aur, Jiul. /O'd, pp. h).—This repoil 
has been compiled from the answers to aiiestions sent ont in a circular to the 
bee koeiKjrs of the province. Of the answers rweixiHl only 10 iK'r emit rtMMWtoil 
tlrnt the industry was carri«l on at all extensively. Ijosscs of Ihe past 2 ^eal^ 
were noted as having nmde a material elmnge, few large apiaries l)eing left, 
while many smaller ones were wipwl out entirely. It is coindudml that tliis 
will tend to keep up priws for the iK'tter cpiallty oC honey, and keepers are 
advisetl to give the work si)e(*ial attrition. ^ 

“Very little dis(‘ase was r<n>oi*ted. While the i)ereonlai?e of dysentery seems 
high, in every case the cori^siwudout statiHl Unit the atljiek was slight, g(si- 
erally oecuiTing in only 1 or 2 hives in an apiary. Of the instances whore foul 
brood was reiwrted, in only 2 cases vrns the attack a s<nm*e one. Kiiroiwan foul 
hrood has appeiired in the vicinity of Trenton in rather a virulent form, and 
has caused heavy losses in two apiaries.” 

As a result of work by (> hisi)eetors apiJolnted In the spring a det-rease in foul 
bi*ood has been noted. A luiw territory iu which Utile is known of the preva¬ 
lence of this disetise is to be inspected. 

A large number of the reiwrts recoiviHl from apiarists liavlng 100 or more 
colonies are given. 

Bee diseases in Massachusetts, B. N. OAT^s (Uanhachufidfn liuL 
pp. 3-12, map 1 ),—^Thls is a n'prlut of Bulletin 75, part 2, of 11 m‘ Bureau of 
Entomology of this Department, previously noted (E. S. It., 20, p. 25S). 

A new method of controlling flaeddity of silkworms, 1*. Gaspaiuni ( OoUl ^ 
ratore, 5i (WOH), J7o. 11, pp, 337-4?.0).—The host imilts thus far ol>taine<l In 
controlling flaeddity iu silkworms have followwl the use of a ml.\ture of chlorlu, 
formaldehyde, sulphur, corrosive sublimate, and phenol for fumigating infec^tod 
apparatus. 

foods—HUMAU BTTTEITIOlSr. 


The amount of extractive material in dark and light meat, M. Aplkr 
(B erlin. KHn. Wchmehr,, JjS (1908)^ 7fo, 8, pp, TTslng analytical 

methods which he believes are more accurate^ the autlior studied the amount 
and character of the nitrogen in red and white meat ami iliscusses his rmilts 
In comi)arlS(>n with those of earlier investigjxtors. (See E. S. It., 13, p. 478.) 

The following table summarisscs the principal results: 

Amount and character of nit rope n in meat and finlL 
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red and white meat. lu the case of while meats, hoiiiug remo^ es more oxtract- 
i\e nitrogen than roasting. The results obtained are discussed with special 
reference to invalid dietetics. 

Commercial cuts of meat on the block (Breeder's Oa::,, 53 (1908), ISlo. 
11, VP* 6*00, }),—^The system of cutting meat followed in the Chicago 

market is described and a large number of x}hotographs of market cuts re¬ 
produced. 

The native oysters of the west coast, It. E. 0. Rteabns (Nat. Gcogr. Uag., 
19 ( 1908), No. 3, pp. 33i’-JJ6). —Statistical and other data regarding the oysters 
and oyster beds on the l»acific Coast of the United States. 

Milling qualities of wheat,* It. Stlwart and J. B. Greaves ( Utah 81a. Bui. 
103, pp. 2iJ-276*, ftgs. 2 ).—^Using 21 samples of Utah wheats grown under irri¬ 
gated conditions and 70 samples grown under arid conditions, the milling quali¬ 
ties and character of locally grown wheats were studied, including both the 
common broad varieties and durum wheats. 

The aveKige weight of 100 kernels of the common bread variety tested was 
3.0417 gm. and of 100 kernels of dmmm wheat 3.725S gm. The wheats were 
ground in an experimental mill, the bread viiriety yieldhig on an average n:3.21 
per cent flour, ;i5.11 i)er cent bran, and 10.01 i\er cent shorts, and the durum 
varieties, 50.23 per cent flour, 31.07 per cent bran, and 17.27 per cent shorts. 

The durum wheats on an average contained 8.80 per cent water and the bread 
varieties, 8.40 i)er cent. The average protein contents were resi>ectlvely 18ii2 
per cent and 18.44 i>er cent, using the factor 0.25, or 17.14 per cent and 16.76 per 
cent, respectively, if the factor 5.7 is used. The water and protein content of the 
flour, bran, and shorts of the different kinds of wheat are reiwrted. The propor¬ 
tion of wet gluten, dry gluten, the ratio of wet to dry gluten, the gliadin con¬ 
tent, the gluteuin content, the proportion of protein in the form of gliadin, the 
acidity, and the ash content of the different samples (»f flour were also studied. 

Acewding to the authors’ summary, the Utah wheats are characterized by a 
low water content and a protein content much above the average. The i)ercent- 
age of proleiu in wheat grown on irrigated lands was lower than that of wheat 
grown on arid farms. The Gold Coin wheat showed the lowest protein content 
of any variety studied. 

“ The theory that the heavier weight per 100 kernels the greater the yield 
of flour obtained does not receive any 8upi)ort from our work. The statement 
that spring varieties of wheat have a higher i)ercentage of protein is confirmed 
by our rohults. 

** The protein content of the common broad varieties is nearly equal to that 
of the durum varieties, the difference being only 0.6 per cent The durum 
wheats are heavier, kernel for kernel, than the bread varieties. 

“ There are noticeable variations In tlie yield, milling, and chemical character¬ 
istics of the same varieties of wheat grown on the various arid fhrms of the 
State. The moist and dry gluten content of Utah wheats is very high. The 
bran and shorts produced from the common bread varieties of wheat are fully 
as nutritious as the bnin and shorts produced from the hard varieties of wheat. 

“ If the gluten content determines the value of durum wheats for the making 
of macaroni, the common bread varieties grown in Utah should be Just as val¬ 
uable for this purpose. 

“ The gliadin content of durum wheats is slightly higher than that of the soft 
varieties. 

"No single variety now possesses, combined, the desired charaotetdatics pf 
yield, protein contend flonr yield, weight per bushai, and the most desirable toWr 
lug qualities. However, sufiSdent evidence is loresented to indicate those varle* 
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tics which it will he most profitable to use l’t»r KoU*ctlon iu (»r<ler to (»btaiu the 
desired results.” 

The baking^ quality and the bleaching of flour, J. F, Hoffmann ( Wohnnchr^ 
Hraiu, 25 U90S), No. 7, piK fl{h /).—Ac(*ordiiiff to the mithoFs cou- 

dusiuiis, the physiological coiidition of the proleids, wliicli inlliiences in Iarg;e 
measure the germinating power and bread-making (piality of grain, is deiHmd- 
oiit uiK»u the weatlior conditions under wiiicii tljo grain ripens. Tlie l)aking 
quality can l>e improved either by drjdng the grain or by tlie addition of mult 
flour. Bleaching with clnmiicai n^agents, the author considers, does not per¬ 
manently improve baking quality. 

Bread used by peasants, H. (Irunkk Moil,, ti (lOOH), No, 6, pp. 7i, 

7.2).—Data are given regarding a bread made of corn meal ami wheiil, which 
the author consider more satisfactory than the com bread which is so com¬ 
monly eaten in many regions iu Italy. 

Breakfast foods, W. Fruak (Penn. Dept. Apr. liul. pp. -}d).— The general 

characloristies and chemical composition wex*e d(denninetl of a number of Siim- 
plos of cereal breakfast foods and pancake flours on saie in Pennsylvauhi. 

The results obbiined “slxow ch^arly that the materials UHe<l in preparing tlie 
cereal breakfast foods are wludesome grains or some of their more valuable 
products, and that the additlo'a of bran, conicol), conmtalk, etc., sometimes 
said to be used as adulterants, is pundy imaginary. Furtbennore, the Siim- 
pies exhibited a good condition of dryness, but many were wormy when 
received. In general, they exhiljitwl no evidence of the nse of bieacdflng agents, 
except in the case of a few pancake flours. 

“ The test for tonic materials, such as stryclmlu, and also for morjfliln, were 
negative. On the other hand, the net weiglils (‘oniaimHl In the iwickages were 
most yariable. The representations coneeming the chemical (Composition and 
nutritive value of the preparations were often very highly misleading, and 
sometimes utterly reckless, 

"The cost of these foods was low if tliey are rc'gjmled as eonftH*tions to 
please the taste, but very high if they be treated as subslltutos for the ordinary 
domestic cereal products,” 

Examlnatlop. of a new preparation, ^^ice cream powder,’’ F. Febrabi- 
Lkua (Arch. Farmacol. 8por. c 8oi. Aff., 7 (190H), No. /, pp. 1-^,—The Ice 
cream ixowder examined, according to the author, contained oat and wheat 
starch and Mars yellow. 

The proteins of rice, O. HosicNnKiM and R. Kajiura Phyfdoh, SO 

(f908), No. d, pp. LIV, LV).'^ln a pndlmlnary eommunicatlon the authors 
rejmrt studies of proteins of rice, the work being undertaken to determine 
whether the presemee or absence of ('ortaln pvotc^lns or their (‘itnivage j)roducts 
might possibly have any relation to the apparent fact that a diet mainly of rice 
is a predisposing factor in the' cmusiition of beriberi. IWce globulin, rice 
albumin, and a protein for which the name ** oryzonln ” Is propow^d were the 
bodies Idenlifled, the last-named representing the bulk of the rice proteins. It 
Is insoluble in water, salt solutions, and dilute alcohol, but Is soluldo in dilute 
alkali (0.2 per cent potassium hydroxid) and is isolated by means of this sol¬ 
vent. When dried It is in the form of a while powder and gives all the usual 
protein color reactions. 

“ The absence of any protein soluble in alcohol is a characteristic feature 
of rice.. . . This fact obviously explains the unsuitability of rice for bread 
making, for both an alcohol-solnble protein (gliadin) and an alcohoi-insoinble 
protein (gluteain) appear to be necessary for the fornmtlon of gluten, the essen¬ 
tial constituent of dough. All our attempts to obtain gluten from ilco have 
up to the prOEmt been unsuccessful. 
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It is said that th^ addition of barley to a rice diet prevents the occurrence 
of beriberi. This cereal and some others contain fijliadiiis and are characterized 
by hij?h percentages of fflulaminic acid amonpf their clea^age products. The 
authors propose to study the questions suggested by these facts with reference 
to beriberi. 

Comparison of potatoes and rice, Jjomhr. Shipman (i7Z. Agr., 12 0908), 
2^0. 5, pp. HO, ITiO, fi(j, 1 ),—^Datn are summarized regarding the nutrients, 
energy value, and cost of equivalent amounts of raw and cooked potatoes and 
rice. According to the author, rice takes up about 5 times its weight of water 
when cooked. 

The uses and composition of tamarind seeds, D. Hoope® (JLflrr. Ledger, 
1907, No. 2 (Vcg. Prod. Ser., No. lOJ), pp. 18-16, fig. J).—Tamarind seeds, it 
is stated, are universally eaten by the poorer people of India during times of 
scarcity and famine and are occasionally eaten at other times. Seeds with 
and without the outer hull were analyzed and a study of the fat of tamarind 
seeds was also made. The amount of fat present is small. The principal con¬ 
stituents are protein and carbohydrates, the proportions present in the kernel 
without the brown covering being 1S.06 and C2.8S per cent, resi)ectively. 

“There is a decided difference In the composition of the shelled and un¬ 
shelled si*eds. The shells contain the undesirable constituents, namely, the 
tannin matter and fiber, and the kernels represent a nutritious food, white in 
appearance and with no disagreeable odor and taste.” 

The staff tree (Oelastnis scandens) as a former food supply of starving 
Indians, F. T. Diixinoham (Amer. Nat., 41 (1907), pp. S91-S98; aba. in Chem. 
Abs., 2 (1908), No. S, p. 6*7})•—^The food value of this product is attributed to 
the presence of mannan. 

Strained honey, A. MoGiz<i:« (Lab. Inland Bav. Dept. IGanada), Bui. 145, 
pp. 29).—Of 253 samples of so-called strained honey collected throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, 219 samples were genuine, 31 of them showing a high 
water content. Of }he remaining samples 4 were donbtful, 16 apparently adul¬ 
terated, and 1 i sold as compound. 

According to the author, ** the highest amount of water found in any of these 
samples is 31,4 i)er cent. • • . The ash of honey is due almost entirely to the 
accidental occurrence of dust, which sticks to the nectar, or other saccharin 
fluid, gathered by the bees. It is usually a mere tracev hut exceptional Instances 
are on reconl when it has reached 0*3 per cent” 

In the author’s opinion, a high ash content in honey is due to carelessness 
in handling with consequent access of dust and he does not believe tliat the 
ash content Is valuable for detecting adulterated honey. 

Various other questions connected with honey and honey adulteration are 
briefly conkdered. 

Sophistication of honey, J. Zimmbbmann iEonigJ&laohmgm vnd SoiAg- 
fdlachcr [19(131, pp. 80; rev. in Ohefn. fStg., 32 (1908), No. 14, p. 165).—A difih 
cussion of the importance of pure fbod laws with reference to the hon<^ industry 
and related topics. 

Hew preserved fruit products, J. Hat«mi (Ztadhr. UntereueJL Nahr. 
Oenuasmtl, 15 (1908), No. 5, pp. 277-f89).-—Hungarian products are described, 
including so-called plum bread, plum J^ily, plum flour, and similar products 
made ffom apricots and apples. 

The composition of fresh avocado fruit, B. A. FATSAimT (But, Aseoo. ObMn. 
8wsr. et DMUL, 25 O90§), No. 8, pp. 777, 778).--Aoeoraiiig to the analytical 
data presented, the edible portion of the avocado has the following percaatage 
composition: Water 82.1, protdba 1.2, fat 8.7, Sug^r 2.9> eelluliCNse and 
mined material 4.6, and aSh 0J5 per cent. Stateh Md tannin y/fmt wA 
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The fat, it is stated, is a green aromatic oil witli an odor recalling that of laurel 
oil, which solidifies at 15® C. The sugar present was not completely identified. 
It reduced Fehliiig’s solution, and hence is not the same as that which has been 
identified in the avocado seed. 

Dried bananas from Queensland (Epicure, 15 (I.9d8), No. Itl, p, 5^),— 
Itrief statistical and other data regarding the manufacture and use of dried 
bananas and banana flour. 

Hydrolytic and catalytic enzyms in relation to the ripening of fruit, G. 
Taixabico (Arch. Farmacoh 8per. e 8ci, Aff., 7 (1908), Nos. 1, pp. 37--}S; 2, pp. 
49-68), —In the experiments reported the ditferent sorts of ferment activity 
were measured with bananas of varying degrees of rii)eness ranging from un¬ 
ripe to overripe. 

Vitis opaca and chemical investigation of its enlarged rootstock, R. T. 
Bakub and 11. G. Smith (Jour, Proc. Roy, Soc, N. 8, Walcn, 40 (1906), p. 52; 
aU, m Chem, Ahs,, 2 (1908), No. 5, p, 07^).—The data reported include the 
chemical composition and a discussion of the use as food by the aborigines of 
tubers produced on the roots of this native Australian grape. 

Examination of an oil-yielding fruit Hjore-Njole from Kamenm, 
Beibgeb and M, Krause (Tropenpflanzer, 12 (1908), No, 2, pp, 83, 84, flff, 1 ),— 
A study of Njore-Njole oil and report of determinations of its physical con¬ 
stants in comparison with olive oil and peanut oil. The authors believe that 
it 1ms a decided agricultural value. The fruit and seed from which the (»il 
is obtained are described. 

Concerning the oil content of different olive samples, N. Passerinx (Bol, 
1st, Agr. Scandicci, 2, ser,, 7 (1908), No, 1, pp, 1-11), —^The analytical (hitii re¬ 
ported are discussed on the basis of different methods of obtaining olive oil. 

Examination of fruit juices, B. Shndb (TUshr, Kcmi Farm, og Ter,, 1901, 
No, 13, pp, 202-20i; ahs, in Ztschr, Untcrsuch, Nalir, n, QcnmsmtU, 15 (1908), 
No, 6, p, 363), —Of 35 samples of Norwegian commercial fruit Juices only 12 
were found to be unadulterated. 

Concerning barberry juice, F. Sohulze (Ztschr, Vnferswch, Nahr, «. Gc- 
ftussmtl., 15 (1908), No, 5, pp, 289, 29d).—-Throe samples of barberry juice were 
analyzed. 

Concerning orange juice, W. StObfr (Ztschr, Untcrsuch, Nahr. u, Qc* 
nussmtU, 15 (1908), No, 5, pp, 213-216), —Samples of fennentod and unfor- 
mentwl orange Juice prepared by the author were analyze<l, together with 
eommerical goods. 

Studies of the organic phosphorus compounds in wine, A. Funaro and A. 
lUsTELLi (Aan. R, Accad, Agr, Torino, 49 (1906), pp, 33-51), —The proportion 
of phosphoric acid in organic and in inorganic couibluaiioii in a number of 
samples of wine is reported and the general question of pliosinhorus compounds 
in wine is discussed. 

Composition of wine from XTrhino, A. Agbbstini ( 8 tae, 8 per, Agr, llaU 
41 (1008), No, 1, pp. 35-^0).—Data are reported and discussed regarding the 
composition of 25 samples of wine. 

Bilberry wine, W, Donselt (Pure Products, 4 (1908), No, 3, pp, 126-129 ),— 
The manufacture of bilberry wine, a material which was formerly considerably 
used for blending claret, is described. 

Kafir beer, A. O. Chapman and F. G. S. Baker (Jour, Inst. Brew., 13 
(1901), No, 1, pp, 638-645),—Aaajlses of 2 sorts of Kafir beer are reported 
and those beers and other similar beverages are discussed with reference to 
lactic-acid content and other characteristics. 

The manufacture of cocoa with definite fat content, R. BAhme (Ohem, 
Ztg,, 32 (1908), Nos. 9, pp. 91-99; 10 , pp. 110-112).— problem of manufac- 
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taring cocoa of definite fat content wliich will correspond with the require- 
moiits of the pure-food law is discussed and analytical data summarized. 

The aroma of black tea, T. Katatama {Buh Imp, Vnit, Agt. Ezpt, Bta, 
Japan, 1 U007), No, 3, pp, ahs. in Ghcm, Zfg„ 32 (1908), No, 21, Re¬ 

port, p, 133 ),—^According to the author's observations, the aroma is due to an 
enzym acting uiwn a glucosid present in the tea. The experimental work is not 
yet concluded. 

(xulasch extract, F, Schulze (Ztf^cJir, Untcrsuch Nahr, u, Qenumntt, 
15 (1908), No, 5, pp, 287, 288).—A commercial Gulasch extract is described and 
data regarding its composition reiwrted. Apparently this material consisted 
of onion, paprika, and animal fat. 

Economical preservation of food, Leona B. Gaerett (III, Agr,, 12, 1908), 
No, 5, pp, 139-1^1 ),—In a comparison of the cost of home-canned fruit and 
vegetables with commercial products of the same grade, it was found that in 
every case the homemade product was cheaper as well as of superior quality. 

Preserving wild mushrooms, E. F. Pebnot (Oregon 8ta. Bui, 98, pp, 3-6.— 
According to the author mushrooms may be readily canned in their own liquor 
in either tin or glass by household methods, the young mushrooms being best 
f(»r the purpose. Sterilizing the cans at intervals for several days is recom¬ 
mended. The author also states that mushrooms may be readily canned if 
cooked in milk or in any olher way which is preferred. 

When older lunshi'oomR are used for canning they reduce very much in 
qualit5% turning black and bec'oming mushy. The flavor is not injured, though 
the appearance is not so attractive as that of young mushrooms. The author 
therefore recommends that the older mushrooms be dried and powdered, 
“ Mushroom powder keeps very well and it is one of the most delicious flavor¬ 
ing condiments of the kitchen. The powder should at once be placed into well- 
stoppered dry bottles or fruit Jars well sealed and kept in a warm, dry place. 
Mushrooms that are wet can not be successfully drUkl. The best are those 
which grow and are gjithered dry.” 

Directions are also given for making mushroom catsui>. 

DifEerent methods of preserving meat, P. Hazous and R. NouiiissA (Lcs 
dinners proo6d6s de conservation des viandes, Paris, 1907, pp. 11+79, figs. 11),— 
This volume contains chapters on preservation of meat by antiseptics, cooking 
and sterilization, low temperature, and desiccation, and a special chapter on the 
prepara'^ion and pi'eservation of pork products. 

The fireless cooker, Witt (Osterr, Molk, Ztg„ 15 (1908), No. 5, pp. BOSS, 
figs, i/).—So-called fireless cookers of different sorts are described and this 
method of cooking briefly discussed. 

General results of the investigations showing the effect of benzoic add 
and benzoates upon digestion and health, H. W. Wnjsr (U, 8. Dept. Agr,, 
Bur, Chm. Giro, S9, pp. 15, figs. 2).—Using healthy young men as subjects the 
effects of benzoic acid and benzoate of soda were studied to secure data whldx 
would be of use in judging these materials as food preservativea Tariations 
in body weight, the composition and character of the excretory products, the 
balance of income and outgo of sulphur, nitrogen, and phosphoric add, the 
characteristics of the blood and urine as shown by the microscope and stmilar 
data were recorded. 

Quotations from the general conclusions follow: 

*'From a careful study of the data In the individual cases and of the sum¬ 
maries of the results, it is evident that the administration of benzoic add, 
either as such or in the form of benzoate of soda. Is highly objectionable and 
produces a very serious distuibance of the metabolic funetionsi attended idtibi 
injury to digestion and health. 
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“As ill the case of boric acid, salicylic acid, and suliihui'ous acid, this injury 
manifests itself in a number of different ways, both in the production of nn- 
fayorable symptoms and in the disturbance of metabolism. These injurious 
effects are evident in the medical and clinical data, which show #?mve dis¬ 
turbances of digestion, attended by phenomena which are clearly iudicathi' 
of irritation, nausea, headache, and, in a few cases, vomiting. Tla^se symptoms 
were not only well marked, but they were prodw'ed upon healthy individuals, 
receiving good and iiourii^ing food and living under proper sanllai'y conditions. 
It is only fair to conclude, therefore, that under similar conditions of admin¬ 
istration of benzoic acid or benzoate of soda in tlie case of weaker systems, or 
less resistant conditions of health, much more serious and lasting injury would 
be produced. 

“ It was also noticed that the administration of benzoic acid and benzoate of 
soda was attended with a distinct loss of weight, indicative of either a disturb¬ 
ance of assimilation or an increased activity in those processes of the body 
which result in destruclion of tissue. The production of a loss of weight in 
this kind must be regarded as indicative of injurious effects. 

“The influence of the benzoic acid and benzoate orf soda upon metabolism 
was never of a character indicative of a favorable change therein. While often 
the metabolic changes were not strongly marked, such changes as were estab¬ 
lished were of an injurious nature. It is evident that the administration of 
these bodies, therefore, in the food tends to derange metabolism in an in¬ 
jurious way. 

“An important fbet in connection with the administration of these bodii^ 
is found in the efforts which nature makes to elimiimte them from the sys¬ 
tem. In so far as possible the benzoic acid is converted into hipi^uric ticld. 
There is a tendency usually manifested, however, to retain the benzoic acid in 
the body for a notable length of time, and this is much more marked in the 
case of benzoate of soda than in the case of benzoic acid. 

“While the administration of both these bodies, therefore, is undoubteilly 
harmful, the injurious effects are produced more rapidly in the case of ben¬ 
zoic acid than they are in the case of benzoate of soda; the data, however, will 
show that the total harmful effect produced in the end is practically the miuio 
in both cases; hence there appears to bo no reason for sn])i)osing that Ihe ad¬ 
ministration of the preservative in the form of benzoate of soila can lie justi¬ 
fied by any argument relating to the less Injurious effect thereof upon health. 

“ The occurrence of microscopic bodies in the urine is undoubtedly incn^astHl 
under the administration of benzoic acid in both forms, thus showing con¬ 
clusively the tendency to stimulate the destructive a(*tivitieB of the b<Hly. 

“ Coming to the final consideration of all of these different phases of the 
subject, there is only one conclusion to be drawn from the data which have 
been presented, and that is that in the interests of health both benzoic acid and 
benzoate of soda should be excluded from food products.’* 

Preservatives in food and the effect thereof on the public health, H. W. 
WiiEY (Amer. Jour. Puh. Hyg., 18 {1908), No. 1, yp. 27-^0).—-Information 
collected from some 250 physiologists, hygienists, health officei*s, and physi¬ 
cians showed that the majority were not In favor of the use of preservatives 
other than the usual condimental preservatives sugar, salt, alcohol, vinegar, 
^ices, and wood smoke^ and believe that other preservatives as a class are 
injurious to health and not essential. The metabolism and excretion of chmi- 
cal preservatives and other similar topics are briefly discussed. 

[Pood and dairy laws] {Penn. Dept. Agr. B%a. 160, pp. dS).—The law creat¬ 
ing the State department of agriculture, the legislative acts pertaining to the 
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dairy and food division, and a dip:(‘St of numerous court cases relating to these 
laws arc included in this bulletin. 

Food of a large city. Sources and average food supply of Paris, 
rAYFN (RfV. JScon. infeinat, 5 il90S), J, tjo. 2, pp, d70-^2i),—A summary of 
statistical and other data i*egarding the food supply of Paris. 

Food and fare in Italy, Lucy M. Yates {Epicure, IS U908), No. 171, pp. 
12, 7.1).—Typical foods, methods of cooking, and character of the meals served 
in Italian families, and similar questions are discussed. 

Diet and hygiene in Korea, J. H. Wells (Dietet. and Eyg. Qaz., 84 (1908), 
No. 3, pp. ISi, 755).—On the basis of personal experience the author discusses 
diet and hygiene in Korea with special reference to disease. 

The composition and energy value of the food of the soldier, M. S. Pbm- 
BEY and L. K. L. Parkee (Jour. PJiy&iol., 36 (1908), No. 6, pp. XLIX, Ir).—The 
reported data show the calculated nutrients and energy supplied jier man per 
day by the ])oace ration and messing allowance of 4 regiments of the Britisli 
army. The average protein ranged from 123 to 142 gm. per man per day and 
the energy from 3,248 to 3,478 calories. Soldiers purchase some food In addi¬ 
tion to the ration supplied. This is not taken into account in the above esti¬ 
mates. 

According to the authors, there is little doubt “ that the minimum diet of the 
soldier is above 300 gm. of protein, 100 gm. of fat, and 400 gm. of carbohydrate 
and iK)ssesses an energy value above 3,000 calories.^’ 

Some jBgures [regarding the nutritive value and cost of food served in 
a student hoarding cluhlr Agnes Hunt (Jlh Apr., 12 (1908), No. 5, pp. HB-- 
748).—It is stated that a successful attempt was made to furnish a satisfactory 
diet to a club averaging 26 faculty and student members at a cost of 50 ets. per 
person i)er day, which sum included the cost of raw materials, cooking, and 
serving- The diet was fairly varied. Meat or eggs were served each day at 2 
meals only. A liberal use was made of milk, chiefly as an addition to cereal * 
foods and puddings and in the preparation of various dishes. Potatoes and 
cereals were also supplied in abundance. 

It was found that 5^3 per cent of the total food expenditure went for animal 
foods and 46.7 i)er cent for vegetable foods, lileat was the most expensive item, 
16.5 per cent of the total being expended for meat exclusive of chicken. The 
sum expended for chicken and eggs was 32.6 per cent, for butter 31 per cent, and 
for bakers’ goods 9 per cent of the total. 

A day’s ration with student valuations, NeUiE M. Dickinson (III. Agr., 
18 (1908), No. 5, pp. Z42-1J5).—The data reported include menus and food 
values, prepared with a view to meeting the requirem^ts of dietary standards 
and not to exceed ti definite amount as regards cost 

The provision of meals for school (Mldren, R. H. Obowley (PuO. JSealth 
[London], 20 (1908),*No. 5, pp. 325^35, chart 7).—The plan tried experi¬ 
mentally in Bradford England, of furnishing breakfost and diimer to children 
in the poor quarters of the city is outlined. The meals supplied are described 
and some of the principal results secured are reported. The meals were inex¬ 
pensive, costing a little over 2.5 cts. per child per day, or including adminis¬ 
trative expenses about 4 cts. per day. Gains in weight and improyemmit in 
condition of the children were observed. The experiment was so planned that 
* it might have educational value. 

The author brieves that, provided the scientific and educational aspects of 
such public feeding of school children are taken into account, very great bene¬ 
fits to the ehildren will undoubtedly follow the adoption of such a plan. 

Lessons in practical liygiene for use in schools, Amos Bavenbixi. (J&oit- 
don 119071, pp. 744; ^ Eeadth ILondonl, 20 (1908), No. 4t PP* 
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27J).—This volume deals with various branches of general and sixiclal hygiene 
and gives a series of illustrative exijeriments for each branch taken up. Food 
constituents, action of cooking on food, beverages, and tests for the quality of 
food stuffs are among the sul).1ects included. 

The elements of the chemical physiology of digestion, S. ^onMiDT-NiELSEir 
(Elvmrntf'rua af VatfiMalfuiitpi rnt Komistha Ftfuhlogi AW, piK /J).— 

A syllabus of lcc*turefc* delivenHl at the summer course at tTpaala University, HX)7. 

Progress in proteid chemistry with special reference to biological prob¬ 
lems, B. Abderhalokn (Naturw. Wchnschr., 23 (1908), No, 8, pp, 113-121, fig, 
J).—A summary of results of recent investigations in pi*oteid chemistry with 
special reference to the structure of the proleid molecule, the synthesis of pro- 
teids from amino acids, the food value of different protolds as dependent upon 
their structure, the importance of ferments in body processes, and related 
questions. 

Protein synthesis in the animal body, V. IIenktques (ZtacJir, Phi/Moh 
Clicm,, 5\ (JQ08), No. 5-d, pp. -Jdd-422),—The experiments repoi*ted, the author 
believes, show that with albumin cleavage products as the solo source of nitro¬ 
gen it is possible not only to maintain body weight but also to make substan¬ 
tial gjiins in nitrogen. Clejivage i>roduots obtained by the action of trypsin 
and erepsin retain this property even if heated on a water l)ath for (> hours 
with 2t) per cent sulphuric acid at a temiwratnre of boiling water. When 
heiUed for 17 hours, the produets no longer suffice to malutain nitrogen equi¬ 
librium. Apparently this had some conne<*tIon with the ability to give the 
tryi)tophan reaction, as this was plainly noticeable with the cleavage prodiiets 
with whi<*h nitrogen equilibrium could be maintained and was absi^ut when 
nitrogen t*qullibrium was not possible. The experiments reported were made 
with small animals. 

Experiments on the influence of an excess of fat in the diet on the diges- 
*tive tract and on metabolism, E. Biernackx (lieprinfed from Poln. .Arc//. 
Biol. u. Med. WlS8., 3 (1207), pp. ^2-333; ZentW. Gesam. Physiol, u. Path. 
kitofficeohHcls, n. ser., 2 (A907), No. It, pp. iOl-ilJi). —^^fhe chief effect noted 
from an excess of fat in the diet was a lowering of the oxidation of protein, 
wlii(*h was manifested as a decrease in the amount of urea excreted and an 
iiicresxse in the nrine constituents called amido acids. An t^xcess of sugar also 
caiistnl a lowering of the urea c*oefficient but starch did not havt* this <‘ffect. 
The e\i)eriments nqiorted were made with dogs. 

Cotton-seed oil taken in food and injected, K. IjKNDRroir (Ztsehr. Unlersuch. 
Nahr. m. GniassmtL, 15 (190H), No. 6, pp. 326-334), —In exiH^riments with rab¬ 
bits it was found that only a limited amount of cotton-SMHl oil <*onatItmnits 
appe/ired in the body fat though the f(H>diug was contiinwHl for a long time. 
When the cottou-S(»ed oil was injected into the digestive Inict phyt<)Storin was 
rai)idly resorbed but not the other constituents. 

Carbohydrate metabolism, IL McGuxoan (Nciatec, n. ser., 27 (1908), No. 
689, pp. 429, 460) •—The author studied carbohydrate metabolism by means of 
perfhsioii experiments with surviving tissue. According to his results, both 
dextrose and levulose are directly attacked by living tissues and the amount 
diminished. “ If there be a conversion of either into glycogen it takes place in 
the muscle as it is oxidized, which is highly improbable. 

“ Maltose is not used directly by the muscle. There is some loss of sugar, l)ut 
if we assume that the dextrose in the blood is utilized in preference to maltose, 
no reduction of the quantity of maltose takes place. If wo grant that both are 
used equally there could be at most only a slight reduction of the maltose. . . . 

Investigation of the other sugars has not been concluded.” 
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Sugar in the ration during military maneuvers, Jolt (Arch. MM. et Pharm. 
MiU 40 U907)y p. Ul; a& 9 . m Tlyg. ZenthL, 3 {1908), Ifo. 21, pp. ffli, 6*75).—For 
3 weeks GO to 305 gni. of sugar replaced half of the meat ration of 2 companies 
of French soldiers. The sugar was taken readily in wine, water, or coffee and 
no digestive disturbances were noted. Five soldiers for 3 days took a larger 
amount of sugar, namely, 300 gm., in the place of the entire-meat ration. In the 
author’s ojnniou, the men W'ere in better physical condition and had more en¬ 
durance than on their ordinary ration. 

Cleavage in metabolism, Putte® {Med. Natvrw. Arch., vol. 1, No. 1, p. 61; 
a'bs. in Zcnthl. Physiol., 21 {1908), No. 2i, pp. 813, S/G),—According to the 
author’s deductions, the oxidation processes play a smaller part and anaerobic 
cleavage processes a much greater part in metabolism in the animal body than 
is ordinarily supposed. 

Concerning the extractives of muscular tissue. EE, The constitution of 
camitin, R. Krimberg {Ztschr. Physiol. Ghcni., 53 {1907), Ao. 6, pp. 5H- 
525).—According to the author, camitin is a 7 -trimethyl-oxy-butyro-betain. 

For earlier work see a previous note (E. g. R., 38, p. 060). 

Creatin and creatinin, E. Mellanby {Jour. Physiol., 36 {1908), No. 6, pp. 
jH7-i87, figs. 3). —^Methods of estimation, the stability of creatin in muscles, 
the effect of glycoeyamln feeding on the creatin in chickens’ muscle, the effects 
of creatin and creatinin on the percentage of creatin in muscles, and other ques¬ 
tions were considered in connec'lion with the investigations reported. 

According to the author’s conclusions, the muscle plays a small part in the 
formation of creatinin, while the liver is Intimately connected with the produc¬ 
tion of creatin and the excretion of creatinin. He believes that muscle creatin 
is foraied from creatinin, the principal reasons for this opinion being that “ the 
feeding experiments on young chickens yield some slight evidence that food 
creatinin cjin be changed to creatin and stored. In no physiological experimert 
in this research has creatin ever been changed to creatinin. Creatinin is not 
excreted by chickens until about a week after hatching, i, e., not until the 
muscles are saturated with creatin. . . . 

^‘The change from creatinin to creatin is from every point of view more 
likely than the cliange from creatin to creathiin. From a chemical considera¬ 
tion it is more probable that the ring formation of creatinin comes direct from 
a tissue brwikdown, and that this ring is then hydrated to a creatin chain by 
muscle, rather than that the creatin chain is dehydrated to form the creatinin 
ring. 

h’rom a physiological point of view it can not be thought that tissues would 
make an innocuous neutral substance like creatin into a strongly basic sub¬ 
stance like creatinin. Such a change would he contrary to all that is known of 
the changes undergone by Chemical substances in the oi^nism.” 

Studies of the cholesteriu group, A. Menozssi {Atti. Jt. Acoad. Zineei, RenJL, 
01. 8ci. Fis., Mat. c NaU, 5. ser., 17 {1903), T, No. S, pp. W-^^).—Chemical 
studies of cholesterin from hens’ eggs led to the conclusion that it is idenitlcal 
with the cholesterin of bile. 

Body temperature and periodicity, W. A. Osbobstb {Jour. Physiol., 36 
{1908), No. 6, pp. JXZjTX-ZDJ).—T he body temperature records kept on a 
Journey from Melbourne to London, which the author presenbs^ tend to proven 
in his opinion, that the time of even^ maximum takes place with regard to 
local time and not the time of the starting point " do net, however, dls^ 
prove the existence of body periodicity nor prove that the evening maximum Is 
determined solely by the hours of sleep, the activitlee of the day and the ddVUt'* 
nal variations of light and heatv for a true periodicify might haye been preeeut 
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but adjusted to tbe new (*ouditions cjwini; 1o ilie \ery grailual luaimoi* those 
were introduced.” 

"Work underpressure and in great heat, J. S. Haldane (^cL Prop. Twnifivth 
Vent,, 3 (1908), No, 7, S18-398, fign, -i).—The author summarizes and dis¬ 

cusses the results of his own iiivestiKations and other data rosardliu? atnios- 
plierie moisture, li(»al, almospherlc i)ressnre, and other conditions with spivial 
ri»fereuce to their effect on muscular work. 

AJSnrMAL PEODXrCTIOlI. 

Inspection of feeding staffs (New York Htatc i^ta. Huh 903^ pp, 203-23i ),— 
Of 297 samples of ^ottou-soed meal, linseed meal, gluten fe(Hl, coni bran, dried 
distillers’ grains, malt sprouts, dried brewers’ grains, hominy feed, barley and 
oat by-products, bcn^t-sugar wastes, meat meals and other animal iinMliicts, 
imultry foods, and other feeding stuffs analyzeil, 2S w(‘re materially below 
guaranty, which is 41 less than the number found ti year ago. Tables of 
analyses are given. 

“With reference to the proprietary fecnls, not only have the percentage of 
protein, fat, and fiber been determined, but these mixtures have' be(Mi studiwl 
with reference to the ingredients from which they were coiuiwumled. This 
was done by a mic^rosc^opU* examination of 3H brands. 

“Nearly all of these <*oinpounded tmls contain either oat hulls greatly in 
excess of what belong to the gi'ound oats present, or ground corncobs. 

“ The molasses feeds . . . nearly all (•oulained a gi*tHit A^ariety of weed schhIs, 
some of which are noxious wee<ls such as mustard, charlock, wild <‘arrot, and 
Englisli plantain (narrow-leaved plantain, buckhom). (iermlnation tests show 
that in several cases these smls have not lost the power of germination.” 

It is stated that these weed seeds have an unknown nutritive value and that 
many pass through the animals undigested, thus bec^omhig a menace not only 
to the land but also to the productiveness of the animals which rc'celve a 
'Smaller quantity of digestible nutrients than has Ihhui assumed by the finnler 
who buys these feeding stuffs for pure sound gi’alns. 

Twelve gluten feeds examined for acids and artificial coloring matter wm* 
found to liavo a total acidity (Kiuivalenl to from 0.09 to 0.91 \m* cent hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Sulphuric acid was present only in trn<*t*s, except in one stimpie 
which allowed O.IR per cent of SO*. The acidity was much higher in the 7 
samples found artificially colored and it is suggosliHl that the aci<ls may bo 
added to fix the coloring matter, 

Peed stuffs, R. E. ItosR (Pla, Quart* Huh Dept Agr,, 18 (1908), No, /, pp, 
17-21, S6-S9, According to the results of 22.‘1 analyst's, “the general 

average of all the commercial feed sold in the State was slightly above the 
guaranty.” The valuation of feeding stuffs and related questions aw* spoktm of. 

The materials examined included bran, middlings, shorts, mill feed, ship 
stuff, ground ear com, hominy feed, cottoii-set*d meal, cotton-seed hulls, gluten 
feed, cocoanut meal, commercial or proprietary feeds, sugar or molasses feeds, 
beet pulp, commercial poultry feeds, Natal grass hay, and Japanese Kudasoo 
vine hay. 

The composition of Natal grass hay was as follows: Protein 7.4D, fat 1.80, 
nitrogen-free extract 89.23, crude fiber 3^*7^, and ash 5.02 per cent, and of 
Japanese Kudzoo vine hay—protein 16.59, fat 1.08, nitrogen-free extract 32.81, 
crude fiber 40.00, and ash 8.83'per cent. 

Execution, of the [IKCassacdiusetts] feed law, J. B. Ltndset (lifaasachmetta 
Rpt 1907, pp* 90, 01).—The chief result of inspection was tlie discovery 
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of nuiuerons lots of inferior cotton-secil meal tine in i«jrl to heavy rainfalls 
in the anlnmn of lOilC, when lar^o qnimtities of cotton seed were damaged. 
Ode new feed was found, known as flax feed, and consisting substantially of 
ono-tliird inii)orftH.*tly developed flax whsI and Iwo-tliirds of a varietv of ground 
weed w'eds. It has an extremely bitter taste and tws ate it rather grudgingly 
when fed by itself, though consuming it readily when mixed with other grains. 

Oerman meadows and tlie estimation of the value of meadow hay, A 
Naumann (Zt«c1n\ 1nfrlc1loiiHlcmih\ m. Jfjft/, nauslicrc, J/ (1008), No, 1-i, pij, 
50-101, itU, i, p'git, 0),—\ discussion of tyidcal meadow lands and other grass 
areas found in different countries, a classification of the meadow areas of 
Gcriminy, and a summary of classifltHi data regarding the botanical distribu¬ 
tion, chemical composition, and other characteristics of grasses and other plants 
found on such artMis. Micro-orgjmisms which occur on meadow plants and Iniy 
are described and illustrated and the question of poisonous plants found in 
meadows is also taken up. 

The composition and digestibility of hay from sewage meadows (Agr, 
jJ/od., /} (1008), Vo. Ih pih J8i, /SJ).—Aualytlcjil and other data are sum¬ 
marized and dis<‘ussed. 

The native fodder plants of New South Wales, J. 11. Maiden (Off, Year- 
hook N, 8, Walea, 1005-0, pp, 75//-7oO),—A description of grasses, saltbushes, 
and other fodder plants native to New South Wales witli some notes on their 
use and palatnbillty. 

Ensiled beet pulp and its by-products, J. Gielk (Jour, 8oc, Gent, Agr, Bclg,, 
53 (1008), So, }{, pp, Amilyiical and other data regiirdlng the com- 

lK)sillon iit eusiUnl liet‘t pulp are iH»iK)rt(Hl ami discussed. 

Buckwheat feed, F. W. WoWi (//o«rd’« Dairyman, 30 (1008), No, 10, p, 
50d).—This discussion of buckwheat feeds of different kinds quotes analyses 
made at the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

Experiments on the nutritive value of nonproteid nitrogenous constitu¬ 
ents of hay, 0. Kkllneb (Jour, Jjandw., 5U (1908), No, i, pp, jfO-5J).—A 
critical discussion. 

The value of glutaminic acid and aspartic acid as nutrients, K, AndslIe 
and K. Vklicii (ZfHcfir* ZiirkerindUH, Ifoliwen, S2 (1008), No, 8, pp, 5iW}2).-- 
In the experiments with slUM'p which are k ported to 08 per cent of both glu- 
tjiminic acid and aspartic acid, taken as sodlmn salts, ww*o resorbed. The urine 
did not contain any apprwlnble quantity of these a<‘ids, nor of simpler amino 
acids Botli acids were ivtniiied in the body, the proportion of aspartic acid 
thus rptaliKHl being the git*ater. The rewbed material w*is in part used for 
the fornmtlou of proti'ln and In iwrt ns a soimn* of energy. When glutaminic 
acid was tak(»u only 4*3 iM»r <*<*nt of the food protein was r<»sorbod as compared 
with r>4 per c<nit in the case of the aspartic acid ration and 40 i>er cent with the 
normal ration. 

Eat formation from prot^ and methods of estimating fat, E, A, Boo- 
DANOW (Jour, rMUdw,, 56 (1908), No, 1, pp, 55-^).—According to the author’s 
experience, it Is possible to find pigs, though the proportion is small, capable 
of taking large quantities of protein without disturbing general good health, and 
with such animals the utilization of casein and moat meal containing little 
fat was studied. 

It was found that a ration very rich in protein induced only small galim in 
fat even when the feed was eaten in quantity with a good appetite. The author 
considers it probable, however, that fat was formed from protein under such 
conditions though the quantity was not large. He calls attention to the fact 
that this is in accord with the view that at least certain proteins contain pre- 
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formed carbohydraten and that glycoa^Mi fornmlion from protein Imih l>oon noletl 
by other observers. Ills method of fal estimation depends uimu double extrac¬ 
tion and subsequent determination of the fatty a(*ids, a method which, in his 
opinion, gives particularly Siitisfactory results in studies of fat fornmliou in the 
body. 

Studies of the digestibility of dried potatoes, O. KionLNKit lyr Mh (LamJw, 
Vera, iitaty 6 ‘M (1908), 'No. /-2, pi). experiments wilh pigs the aver¬ 

age coelDcients of digestil>ility of 0 sorts of diiwl potatoes were ns follows; 
Organic matter 01.3, i>rotein 58.8, iiltrogeu-fiw extract Ot.5, and crtide til)er 
73.2 i)er cent In experiments witli slieop the average valiw^s were organic 
matter 80.5, protein 31.9, nilrogeu-fi*eo extx^aet 94,4, and crude lU>er 10.1 per 
cent 

Digestion experiments, II, 11. G. Knight, P. M. HifflPNKB, and T. F. McCon¬ 
nell {Wyoming liul, 18, pp, 3-^4, figa, continuation of previous 

work (B. S. It, IS, p. 202). Native hay, oat straw, peji hay, and sweet clover, 
and alfalfa from different cuttings were fed to sheep. The digestion coefli- 
cients found in this and the previous work were as follows: 


Digeatihility of native hay, oat sh'itw, pea hay, nweef elorer hay, and alfalfa hay. 



Dry 

matter. 

P«»tt‘ln. 

Pat. 

Nitro¬ 

gen-free 

oxtmel. 

(Mido 

fiber 

AhIi. 

Native hay (wire gia<n)... 

Native hay (wheat graeiscs). 

Oat straw. 

Pea hay. 

Sweet clover hay.. 

Alfallahay (firbt cutting).. 

AlfaUa hay (iiecond catting). 

miL 
f)8.27 
63.64 
54.83 
67.10 
60.88 
! 61.36 

64.25 

PerctaU 

38.76 

67.12 

25.72 

78.24 

75.46 

77.66 

70.66 

jeer miU 
54.19 
47.04 
49.97 
49.55 
80.94 
88.46 
44.75 

Ikrmit 
54 31 
6B.46 
57.21 
79.27 
72.04 
78.29 
75.60 

J*(r ant, 
58.30 
07.49 
51.13 
50 78 
33.63 
46.04 
46.12 

l^retnL 

3:).Kt 

:{8.90 

18.79 
83.89 

66.79 
17.04 
66.83 


The western sedges (Carex) and rushes (Jimcns), grown for hay throughout 
the irrigated regions of the Ijaramie Plains, were found to be nutritious, 
although the eastern six^cies are supposed to have little value for stock. Oat 
straw is deemed more nutritious timn (*astern workers have found it to be, 
Canadian pea luiy is believed to bo one of the most imi)ortaiit hays for fattening 
Iambs. White sweet clover {Melilotaa alba), one of the few alkall-reslstiug 
plants, has a peculiar taste which stock do not seem to relish, but if cut early, 
placed in the stack and wilted, it Is quite palatable. 

The forage plants which coiuiiOBed the native hay (wire grass), arrangwl in 
the order of their prodoinlmmco, wore as follows: Junem haWena (Ualtic 
rush), J, longiatylia (long-style rush), DeaehampHla ewapUtm (tufted hair 
grass), Carex nvhraakenaia (Nebraska sedge). Astragalus bodini (Itodln vetch), 
Triglochin palustris and T, marltima (weeds), Agropyron oecidenlalo (western 
wheat grass), and small amounts of many others. The first 0 species comiirised 
fully 90 per cent of the whole. 

The forage plants in the native hay in which wheat grasses predominate 
included Agropyron sp. (species of wheat grasses), Desehampsia empiloaa, 
Puccinellia airoides (alkali meadow grass), Junous balticus, J. longlstylis, 
Eleocharis palustris (spike rush), and small amounts of several others. About 
75 per cent of the whole consisted of the true grasses, mainly wheat grasses, 
the balance being rushes and sedges. 

A feeding experiment with hay, turnips, and out straw for sheep, J. 
SIland (Ber. Norges Landbr. Smsholes Virks., 1906-1, pp, 235-tH0).—A test 
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with 3 ewes and their 5 lambs sln»wing that luruips may make a jwofitable 
sheep fowl luidor the agricultural conditions of eastern Norway. 

I'ertility in Scottish sheep, F. 11. A. Mabshaw. (7'm«v, Uwhiand ami Agr. 
Soc. flcot,, 5. sct\, ^0 (/.7<!?iS), pp. /J,0-/,5/).— A. series of statistics l>as<»d iii)on 
inquiries made by fedieep brecnlors was compiled I)y the author for the purpose of 
showing some of the principles invohcHl in determining fertility in sheep. The 
per<*entage of lambs per KK) ewes and the iMjrcontage of barren ewes in various 
flocks of different brw'ds and kept under different conditions are shown in 
tabular form. It was found that certain clninges of weather during tJie bri^d- 
ing season may ha\o an unfavorable effect upon the percentage of lambs and 
that the i)ractice of flushing owes almost invariably has the effect of increasing 
the i)orceulage of twin lambs and triplets. Considerable evidence was obtained 
to show that a high fertility is ordinarily hereditary. 

Caracal sheep, E. Meuleman (Le Mouton Karakul. Brussels, J908, pp. 
20, figs. 5).—An account of raising I^ersian, caracal, and similar fcOheep which 
yield the fur known as Persian lamb, broadtail, astrakhan, etc. The author 
believes that raising snch sheep might be advantageously carried ou in i)arts of 
Belgium. 

Caracul sheep and their possible use in the sandy regions of Germany, 
J. KuiiN (Ulus. Lamlto. Ztg., ^8 (J90H), No. 2i, pp. 2U, 21), Iwh. }>.—The 
author does not believe that caracul sheep would he suited to Cerman coudi- 
tious, as they apparently nMiulre their usual environment in order to produce 
lambs with the characteristic pelts. 

Baising and fattening calves on skim milk with and without supplement- 
aiy feeds, P. Doenio and P. Daxrk (Indus, bait. [Purbrl, S3 (t908)^ No. 10, 
pp. —Barley flour, rice flour, and linsi'ed oil were used as supple¬ 

ments to skim milk and in the tests which arc briefly cited the calves gained 
from O.C to 1 kg. per head ijer day. The addition of oil to the ration did not 
maiterially improve the quality of meat nor influence the gains in weight. 

Beef production. 11, Hethods of beef production in Indiana. Ill, Factors 
influencing the value and cost of feeders, J. II. Kkinni:k and W. A. Oogiiel 
(Indiana Hta. Circs. 12, pp. 32; H, pp. 23, figs. 2-3).—circular 12 is a summary 
of replies rec‘eiv4Hl from l)2J) successful feeders of Indiana to a list of 100 ques¬ 
tions snbmittod relative to the extent of the business of feeding cattle, the 
equipment used, and the methods of feeding in vogue. Olrcnlar 14 discusses 
the eonforimitiou, qua.Iity and l)r<*t»ding, age, condition and weight of steers, 
market conditions, and oih(*r faiclors Influencing the value Jind cost of feeders. 

Fifty years among Shorthorns, 11, Bruok (London, 1907, pp. 2H, pis. 2i).— 
Ou the basis of ptTsonal knowledge the author descrllKNs a very large number 
of notable Shorthorn animals of Great Britain. 

Congo cattle, E. Meitleman (Lc Betail du Congo. Brussels, 1907, pp. 23, 
figs. /3).—A summary of data ou the zebras and the cattle in the Congo. The 
advantages of introducing improved breeds of cattle and related questions are 
considered. 

Inverted starch in pig feeding^ S. B. Sevekstee (MUoh Ztg., 37 (1908), No. 
8, p. 88).—A brief note ou the use of diaslasolin for inverting starch. The use 
of smaller amounts than usual of the ferment is to be preferred, according to 
the author’s experience. 

Supplements to com for fattening hogs in dry lot, J, 'SL Ssinnee and W. A. 
OooHEL (Indiana Sia. Bui 126, pp. Tankage, linseed meal, and soy¬ 

bean meal were compared as supplements to com meal for fattening hogs. The 
tests were conducted at different seasons of the year with hogs of various ages 
and conditions of finish. The results are shown In the following table: 
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Cuiiipariiton of iankttor, Unitcvil nirat, tmd mi «« miiipU'ini'Hlit to ivm 

for fttttming 







Number 
of (lays 
fwl. 

Nnmb(‘r 
of pws. 

Dally 
mifn per 
lu‘U(U 

of 

fceil por 
pound 

0(»s( per 
pound 
KHin. 




Main. 





fi/ifn. 

35 

8 

1.57 

8.5H 

!t.G8 

85 

8 

1.4K 

3.82 

3.89 

48 

8 

l.(K) 

(.33 

4,85 

48 

8 

i.:m 

4.()8 

4.68 

80 

9 

1.65 

3.76 

3.62 

30 

10 

1.12 

3.86 

3.76 

21 

0 

1.12 

1.00 

3.73 

21 

10 

1.20 

3.70 

3.54 

20 

7 

1.53 

3.75 

3.57 

29 

7 

1.38 

1.22 

4.02 

60 

5 

I.Kl 

:i.83 

3.70 

60 

5 j 

1.75 

3.75 

3 62 

30 

4 

1.2:1 


:L82 

89 

4 

1.83 

3.16 

3.46 

00 

5 

1.75 

*3.75 

3.62 

60 

5 

1.82 

3.68 

8.59 



1.61 


*3.82 

3.06 



1.19 




1.18 

3.7S 

3.71 



1.56 

3.60 

:i.55 




Experiment 1; 
i’eriodl- 

Lot 1. 

I/)t2. 

Period a— 

Lot 1. 

Lot 2. 

Experiment 2: 

Period 1— 

Lot 1. 

Lot 2. 

Pcriiwl 2— 

Lot 1. 

Lot 2. 

Experiment 3; 

Lot 1. 

Lot 2. 

Experiment 4: 

Utl. 

Lot 2. 

Experiment 5: 

Loti. 

Lot 2. 

Experiment 6: 

IjOtl. 

Lot 2. 

Summary of experi¬ 
ments L 2, 3» and 4. 
Summary of experi¬ 
ments 5 and G. 


Ratio of Bupplcmcntiiry 
ration to basal ration 
(cs>m 


Tanknire 

Linscod] 


meal 2:10. 


Tankajre 1:10.. 

LiUH^ meal 2:10.. 


Tankage 1:16. 

Llnficcd meal 1:8,. 


Tankage 1:82. 

Linseed meal 1:16. 


Tankage 1:20. 

Llufleod meal 1:10. 


Tankage 1:15. 

Linseetl meal 1:8. 


Linflced meal 1*5.. 
Soy-kcau meal 1:5. 

Linflocdmcfll 1:8... 
Soy-bean meal 1:7. 

/Tankage. 

iLlnseed meal. 

/Llnfiecdmeal...... 

\Soy-bcan meal.... 


“In the first period of the first experiment 5 parts of middlings were addt‘(l to the 
ration. 


It is concluded that the tests with soy-beiin meal Indlcato that it is possible 
to grow in Indiana a feed which is equal in value to linseed meal as a siipplo- 
nient to com for fattening growing hogs in a diy lot. C’oru should ho the basis 
of all rations for ftittening hogs, but a larger proiKirtiou may he wml with 
tankage than when linseed meal is used as a supplement. With tankage the 
hogs consumed more fet'd, made a more rapid gain, and wero ht'tler finished 
than when linseed meal was usi'd. Boy-bwin meal provt'd to he a more olliclent 
supplement than linseed meal both as regards the rate and cost of gain. 

Hog feeding, W. J. Qxtick and A. I^ Bpenokr (Virotnhi l^fa, liul ilih PP. 

—In 70-day tests with 4 lots of 5 Iterkshlro hogs, 5 months of age, 
skim milk was eompared with blood meal as a supplemenl to eorn, and well- 
seasoned, hard, and flinty com was compared with new corn coining dlret*ily 
from the shock. With a basal ration of skim milk *md middlings, the U>t re(*elv- 
ing new com made an average dally gain of 1.4T lbs. per day at a cost of 5.90 
cts. i)er pound of. gain, whereas the lot rweivhig old com made an average 
daily gain of 1.6 lbs. at a cost of 6,6 cts. per pound of gain. With blood meal 
and middlings for a basal ration, the average daily gain of the lot receiving 
new corn was 1.37 lbs. at a cost of 6,9 cts. per pound, whereas the lot receiving 
old com made a daily gain of 1.4 lbs., costing 6.7 cts. per pound of gain.' Analy¬ 
ses of the feeds are given. 

“ The profit made during the entire experimoiit differs leas than one dollar. 
From this data we concluded that blood meal and skimmed milk have a similar 
feeding value when fed on the basis of an equal number of iiounds of protein, 
and as supplements to either old or new com.” 
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Paddock feeding of pigs, E. li. Sawjub {Natal Agr. Jour, ana Min. Rec., 
iO (lOO't), No. 7, gp, 70ty Peanuts, sweet potatoes, beans, and anw- 

loot were compared as pasturage for pigs at tbe Winkel Spruit Experiment 
Farm, the pasturage being supplemoutod by small amounts of other feed. The 
total gain made by 12 pigs on peanuts was 09.7 lbs. per week and on sweet 
Ijotatoes 101.5 lbs. The e\p<*rimeutal iieriods covered from 2 to 3 weeks. 

Fattening pigs, Buandt (Dvui. Landw, Prcsttc, 35 {1008), No. 6, pp. 55, 
56 ),—III an article quoted from llannooctHvht Land- und PorstwirthschaftUdie 
Zeitung data are summarized regarding the feeding of pigs in accordance with 
theoretical rcHiuirenionts. 

Standardizing breed characteristics, W. J. Spillman {Proc. 8oc. Prwn. 
Agr. 8c L, 38 {1907), pp. 113-121, figs. 8). —^Attention is devoted to the recur¬ 
rence of black si)ec*imens among pure-bred Hampshire swine. Since a distinct 
white baud is required in this breed, various attempts have been made to 
eliminate the tendency to produce black specimens. Prom a consideration of 
the inheritance^ of Mendelian characters it is believed that the desired result 
may best be brought about by testing all male breeding animals. If a male when 
bred to a recessive female produces any young showing recessive characters, 
he should be discarded. The same result may be brought about by discarding 
all male and female Hampshire hogs which show the recessive character of 
white f<*ot. If this course is adopted, it will be unnecessary to use black breed¬ 
ing animals to eliminate the white feet 

Breeds of horses, P. Difixotii {Races Ohevalines, Paris, 1908, pp, Vin+ 
467; rev. in Nature [LondoinA, 77 {1908), No. 1008, p. 889). —^A classification 
and discussion of breeds of horses, together with statistics of the number of 
horses in the world and short chapters on the ass and mule. Data are also 
presented regarding the government efiPorts In Prance to encourage horse breed¬ 
ing. This volume is included in the series EncyclopCdie Agricole. 

The horses of the British Empire, edited by H. P. de Tbaffobb kt al. 
{London, 1907, vols. 1, pp, VIII+286, pis, 18, figs. 208; 2, pp, Vni+245, pis, 10, 
figs, 557).*—The origin and history of domestic horses and the principal breeds 
of horses, particularly those of importance In the British Empire, are discussed 
and a largo amount of data on horses and horse breeding is summarized. The 
chapters are contributed by different authors and the work is very fully 
illustrated. 

Types and breeds of horses in the Eussian Empire, edited by N. A. 
Goulkkvioii (I/.9d71, pp, IP+5d, pis. d8).— By means of Illustrations and 
text the author describes tho prlncijm! types of Eussian horses. The text of 
the volume appears in Ilussinn, English, German, and Prench. 

Horse feeding with sacdiarin substances {Bugar Beet, 29 {1908), No, 4, 
pp. 295, Experiments carried on by Latschenberger and S. Polansky at 

the Vienna Veterinary School are summarized. When lump sugar was fed to 
2 horses, the maximum amount being 4 kg, per day for a horse weighing 476 
kg., the animals remained in a satisfactory condition, gained somewhat in 
weight, and did not drink excessive amounts of water. The basal ration con¬ 
sisted of 3.6 kg. of oats and 4.5 kg. of hay. 

Tests were also summarized in which peat molasses was fed in addition to 
oats and hay, a kilogram per head per day giving very satisfactory results. 

- The use of bonnets for horses, B. d'Anohaxd {BuL Boo. Nat. Agr, Prance, 
€7 {1907), No. 10, pp. 880-888; aU. in Bev. (Jdn, Agron,, 17 (1908), No. 2, pp. 
76, 77 ),—Studies of body temperatures of horses with and without bonnets 
showed the animals were cooler without them. The author considers lhat 
bonnets are neither necessary nor desirable. 
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Market classes of mules and breeding tbem (Brecdrr'n 5ti No. 

10, pp, 53S, 536, fign. 2).—This general discussion is based on the a\porieuee of 
a practical mule raiser. 

A-nimfl.! food for chickens, F. IIotissay (Arch, Zooh Mjspt ct 06n,, -j. scr., 
6 (1007), vp. J*rt-S32, fiff't. Ji7; aU, hb JRrv. OVw. .Iproff., J7 (/.m*), No, 2, pp. «/, 
82).—FAi>€rinionts which lucludod G siica'ssivo g<‘neraU<)iifl of chick(Mis were 
made In which exclusively animal and v<‘goiable rations wore (Munparod. 

It was found that during the iK'riod of growth th(‘ <*Uickons fed the animal 
food developed very rapidly. XTnder favorable conditions certain i)arts of the 
body, for instance, the epidermis of the foot, made vigorous growth and after 
several generations a tendency to produce feathered f(*et was noticeable. The 
fat of chickens fe<l animal food was the moi*e firm, but the egg production was 
smaller and abnonnal eggs, for instance^ Infertile or donble-yolked eggs were 
more commonly i>roduced. As a practM*al deduction, the author coindudes that 
chickens may receive animal food with profit during the period of growth but 
that it is not habitually noc»detl afterwards. 

Poultry experiments, W. P. Bbooks, M. S. Fulton, and B. F. <Uskill 
(Massachusetts Bta, lipU 1907, piu The practical iMmchislons here 

reported have for the most part been noted from another source (M, S, li., 
20, p. 272), 

The poultry export trade, A, IIabt (Joiir, Dept Agr, Victoria^ 6 (1908), 
No, 7, pp, 49-^5$, figs. $).—^In the feeding test briefly sunmwvriziMl In connection 
with a discussion of the lmi)ortanco of properly falteiUMl birds for export trade 
and related questions, it was found that extra gjilns in weight cost about 7 cts. 
per pound with chickens and about 5 cts. with ducklings. 

Some suggestions are made regarding poultry feeding and some restUts 
obtained by other investigators are summarized. 

Poultry culture, C. K. Graham (Omn<Tticuf Slorrs f(ta. BuL 53, pp, US-- 
i34, figs. 24).—A revised and enlarged edition of Bulletin 3G of the station 
(B. S. B., 17, p, 388). Notes regarding methods of preparing poultry for market 
have been added. A hook used to hold birds for plucking is figured and 
described. 

Practical poultry houses and fixtures, A. F. IIunter (Hyracusc, N, T., 
1907, pp. 96, pL 1, figs, dd).—Poultry houses and poultry house construction, 
nests, feed, hoppers, and other similar topics are discussed, the deserli)tlons be¬ 
ing supplemented by Ulnstraiions and plans. 

Experiments with ostriches. V. Scaliness and unopened feathers in the 
ostrich, J. B. Bueeden (-Iflrr. Jour. Oape Oood Hope, S3 (iOOH), No. S, pp. 
S55--3S9, fig, Z)-—Marked acaliness of the skin and nouremoval of the outer 
feather ^eath, which Is normally done by prt>oning, are rc^gardtHl as in<ll(*ntions 
of poor health, a condition likely to interfere with the producllon of weIl-gi*own 
feathers free from defects. Tlie remedy for the trouble is the g(»nenil iinprovo- 
ment of the health of the ostriches, particularly by attention to the fwd. 

Parmer's cyclopedia of live stock, B. V. Wilcox and 0. B. Smith (New 
YorJo and London, 1908, pp. Z+745, pU. 6, figs. 450), —In encyclopcMllc form the 
authors have summarized information on tte history, anatomy and physiology, 
and breeding of domestic animals, principles of stock feeding, diseases of aul- 
toals, business aspects of stock farming, animal products, and the different 
kinds and groux>s of farm animals. 

The authors state it has been their endeavor to present all the important 
facts in their logical bearing on each problem of animal production. The selec¬ 
tion of material has been made from the viewpoint of its value to the practical 
stock raiser in solving the almost innumerable specific problems whidb. he finds. 
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“ Tlie basis of this yolume is to be sought in the bullotius and reports of the 
agricultural experiment stations, Federal and State departments of agriculture, 
Ih e-stock periodicals, other publications of this and foreipi countries, and in 
our own personal experience. The book, therefore, embodies those exi)eriment- 
ally estJiblished facts and principles of animal husbandry which at present are 
our most reliable guides to profitable practice. 

“American stock raisers are in a position to produce economically the finest 
of animal products of all sorts. The recent meat insi)ection law has enabled 
the Bureau of Anixnal Industry to devise and put iu operation the most efficient 
system of meat inspection known to the world. This book is designed to en¬ 
courage the stockman to do his part in increasing the national resources.’^ 

Anim n.! husbandry in Denmark, 1907, A. ArPLi. (MwlJccnM,, 21 (1008)^ 
No. St pp. JtS-58).’-^A. discussion of the conditions of the industry during 1007. 

Pastoral industry (Off. Yearbook N. 8. Wales, 1005-^, pp. S^S-WU ^)*— 
Statistics of the sheep and other farm animals in New South Wales and their 
value, the meat export trade, and related topics. 

DAISY FABlDJTG^DAIBYIirG^AaBOIECH^ 

A test of soiling crops for dairy cows, T. L. Maiks and F. S. Putnict 
(Pennsylvania 8ta. Rpt. 1P07, pp. 7^5).—^Further feeding tests of soiling crops 
(B. S. B., 19, p. 877) were made, leguminous plants being used as far as pos¬ 
sible. The crops tested during the year were alfalfa, clover and timothy, field 
com, cowpeas, rye, field peas and oats, Kafir com and cowpeas. The saccharin 
sorghums fed in former years were abandoned in favor of Kafir com, which 
seemed to be more palatable and furnished a better support for the cowpeas with 
which it was planted- Tables are given showing the yields of green forage, 
air-dry matter and protein, the length of time reguired for maturity, and the 
amounts fed per cow daily. 

During the 3 years that alftilfa has been grown it has yielded an average of 
1,328 lbs. of protein per acre. During the periods that alfhlfa was fed there 
was a decrease in milk fiow, although there was an increase in digestible pro¬ 
tein fed. The greatest proportion of increase in the milk flow was noted when 
dry matter and green forage were increased but the protein diminished. “ It 
can not be said that milk production depends upon the quantity of any one of 
the three—protein, dry matter, and green forage. The amount fed does not 
seem to hetw any definite relation to the amount refused. An attemiil was 
made to feed the cows according to th^r appetite^ and except iu the case of 
rye and of coni the amount refused was so small as to be of little importance.’* 

Cooperative dairy investigations, P. N. Flint and J. E. Dobman (Georgia 
8ta. Bui. SO, pp. H3-172, figs. i3).—A report of the records of four herds as 
obtained on dairy farms of the State in cooperative work with the Dairy Divi¬ 
sion of this Deiiartment 

The best cow iiroduced in 1 year 9,267 lbs. of milk and 644B0 lbs. of butter. 
The poorest cow produced in 1 year 1,689 lbs. of milk and 88.02 lbs. of butter. 

** The best herd produced an average of 4,873 lbs. of milk and 819.02 lbs. of 
butter per cow. The poorest herd produced an average of 3,653 lbs. of milk and 
221A6 lbs. of butter per cow. The average production of aU herds recorded 
was 4i385 lbs. of milk and 276.03 lbs. of butter per cow. 

" The cost of producing a pound of butter varied from 10.07 cts. In the case of 
herd D to 153 cts. in the case of herd 0. The cost of producing 100 lbs. of 
milk varied from 653 cts. in case of herd D to 943 cts. in the case of hered CL 
The average value of the product of the herds was 1889*77, cost of fSed 885J88ii 
and orofit 853.89.** 
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Milk Production. I, Herd improvement. II, Peeding, U. A. Hopper 
{Indiana fita. Circs, U, pp. «, figs, i; IS, pp. 21, figs. 5).—Circular 11 j)roRentM 
popular suggestions witli reference to means of improving the (hiiry lierd. 
Circular 13 is a discussion of facts and principles Uuis fiir found useful in 
profitable milk production. 

Cows V. cows, W. J. FRAhhu {Itliiiois Ufa. Cirr. 118, pp. S - iil , figs. /J).—An 
addr€*SM given at various dairy me<*tlugs. The author thinks (hat profits on an 
average dairy farm to-day can easily l>e donbl<Hl l)y k<‘eping l)etter (*ows. This 
can be done by selling off the iK)ort*st cows and raising heifers from the best 
stock instead of buying stock of doubtful ancestry. 

Improviiig dairy conditions, J. M. Trurman {Conneclicut titorrs Sta. BuL 
53, pp. Jl39-164, figs. 2d).—This is written for the milk producer, and discusses 
the chamcteristics of good dairy st(»ck, how to feiMl and care for it, the sanita¬ 
tion and ventilation of dairy buildings, and the best methods of handling milk. 
There are tables showing the cost of feeding heifers at the college and the cost 
of milk produced by cows in the college herd mider 5 years of age. 

Beconstruction of dairy bams (Btti. [Mainei Dept. Agr., 7 (/ddS), No. 2, 
pp. 41-63, figs. 13). —^The principal features of this publication are a discussion 
of the King system of ventilation, and hints for i-ecoustructing the tie-up, light 
in dairy barns and features in all dairy bams that should receive special atten¬ 
tion, such as stalls, mangers, floors, gutters, storage of fc»ed, etc. 

Amyl alcohol in testing [cream,] 0. H. Eceles and H. S. Wayman (Chi- 
eago Dairy Produce, 15 (1908), Vo. 7, p. 20.) —A small quantity of amyl alcohol 
colored bright red by the addition of an anilin color is dropped on the top of the 
column of butter fat hi the test flask. Being lighter than the hit, it floats 
above It and thus removes the meniscus from the fat and leaves a straight line 
across the top of the column, thereby allowhig more accurate reading of the fat 
than when measurement is made to the bottom of the meniscus. The readings 
thus made compare very closely with the results of the gravimetric determina¬ 
tion of fat. 

The Babcock test, W. B. Ltvbbawoe {Michigan Sta. Oirc. B, pp. 7-16, figs. 
6) .—-Directions are given for using the Babcock test to determine the perconUige 
of fat in whole milk, skim inilk, buttermilk, cream, cheese, and whey. 

The cost of testing pnxe-bred cows, J. B. Lindsey (Massac/nisrffs JSta, Oiro. 
15, pp. 2).—This is a supplement to Circular 9 (K. S. 11., lb, ]). iSTb), jmd con¬ 
tains a schedule of prices adopted by the Massjichusetts Station for making 
tests for dairymen. 

Standard for Babcock glassware, JO. B* Holland (Jl/assafdiusetis J8ta. Bpt. 
1907, pp. 113-11’9).—A State law which took effect July 1, 1J)01, riMiuireH that 
Babcock glassware should be tested for accuracy. Up to December 1, 1007, 
18,855 i)ieces of glassware had l)oen tested, of which 1,770 pieces, or 0.30 per 
cent, were condemned. It is found that manufacturers of glassware do not use 
the same standard of graduation, and upon the request of the station a tentative 
standard of graduation lias been proposed by the TT. S. Bureau of Standiirds, 
which recommends that a true cubic centimeter at 20® 0., equivalent to 0.008877 
gm. of water at 4® C., be used for the graduation of all Babcock glassware. 
Suggestions are also made as to methods of testing and the limit of error. 

Supervision of the milk supply {BpL Bd. Health Montclair, V- J., IS (1907), 
pp. 43-47).—Some details regarding the methods and results of controlling the 
milk supply In Montclair, N. J., are given. According to the account presented 
considerable improvement has been made in the quality of the milk delivcrod 
in the city- 

Pouith Xatemational Dairy Congress, 1909 (Indus. Lait [Paris], 33 
{1908), Vo. Rji, pp. 4^7-460).—TblB gives the rules and ijrogramme adopted by 
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the Fiingarian Committee of the International Dairy Convention for the Fourth 
International Dairy Oongresi^ to be held in Budapest in June, 1909. As in the 
previous congress, the first section will be devoted to dairy legislation and 
i-egulations, the second to dairy hygiene and veterinary science, and the third to 
dairy industry. 

The 13‘ational Creamery Buttermakers’ Association, 1908 (Nat Cream, 
Buttermakerh^ S^soc. Bpt, 1908, pp, 5-119, fig, 1), —^This report includes an ac¬ 
count of the proceedings of Tfie National Creamery Buttermakers’ Association 
and a number of addresses on various subjects such as starters and cream ripen¬ 
ing, how can the buttermaker hold his patronage against unwholesome competi¬ 
tion, how to control uniform overrun and quality in butter, creamery records, 
creamery employees, and others, most of the addresses being followed by con¬ 
siderable discussion. 

The chemical composition of milk, J. B. Lindsey (Massachusetts Bta. Bpt 
1907, pp. 10i-108),-—This contains tables showing analyses of milk from the 
principal dairy breeds, as compiled from various American and European 
sources. 

The effect of food upon the composition of milk and butter fat, and upon 
the consistency or body of butter, J. B. Lindsey {Massachusetts Bta, Bpt, 
1907, pp. 109-112). —^The results of a long series of experiments are summarized 
as follows; 

“(a) Effect on the milk. —^Different amounts of protein in the daily ration de¬ 
rived from Unseed, cotton-seed, soy-bean, and coni-glnten meals do not seem 
to have any pronounced effect in changing the relative proportions of the several 
milk ingredients. 

“ Linseed oil in flaxseed meal, when fed in considerable quantities (1.4 lbs. 
digestible oil daily), increased the fat percentage from 5 to 5.5G and slightly 
decreased the nitrogenous matter of the milk. This fat increase was only 
temporary, the milk gradually returning (m 4 or 5 weeks) to its normal fat 
content. The nitrogenous matter also gradually returned to normal, but more 
slowly than did the fat 

‘‘Three lbs. of cotton-seed meal with minimum oil (8 per cent), when fed 
daily to each animal, had no noticeable influence on the comiiosition of the milk. 

“ The addition of 0.5 to 0.75 lb. of cotton-seed oil to the cotton-seed meal 
ration apiieared to increase the ftit percentage of the milk about 0,4 per cent 
(5 to 5.4), and this increase was maintained during the 6 weeks of the feeding 
period. 

“ The substitution of linseed meal with a minimum percentage of oil (3 per 
cent) in place of the cotton-seetl meal and cotton-seed oil resulted in a decline 
of the fat in the milk to its normal xjerceutage. This change probably was due 
to the removal of the cotton-seed oil from the ration, and not to the influence of 
the linseed meal. 

“ The addition of 0.0 lb. of com oil to a ration made up of a mixture of grains 
low in fat increased the fat percentage of the mUk 0.23 per cent (5.17 to 5.40). 
At the end of 2 weeks the effect of the com oil had disappeared and the milk 
had returned to its normal fat content. 

“ The sudden removal of the com oil from the daily ration caused a drop of 
0.54 per cent in the fat (4.97 to 4.43), but after the first week the normal fat 
percentage was again present. 

“ Gom oil appeared to have depressed the nitrogen peremtage of the milk by 
0.034 per cent (0.610 to Oi576). The nitrogen gradually returned to its normal 
percentage after the feeding of the com oil had ceased. 

“ Gom meal (a carbohydrate feed) was without effect on the composition of 
the milk. 
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“Two to 3 lbs. of soy-beaii moal with a niinimniu oil porccntaffe (S per cent), 
fed daily to each animal, did not appear to in any way modify the proportions 
of the se\oral milk constituents. 

“The addition of 0.5 to 1 lb. daily of soy-bean oil to a basal riition of sraiu 
and hay lery slightly iiicrotistHl the fat percentag<‘ in the milk during the lirsL 
2 or 3 wtH-dis (0.1 per cent). No other variation was noted, 

“ The sudden removal of the soy-bean oil frojji the ration eanstsl a drop ot 
0.2S per cent of the fat percentage of the milk. At th(* end of 3 weeks the 
milk had not regained its normal fat iiorceutage. 

“(b) Effect on Mtter fat —Com gluten and linsetsl meals with a minimum 
percentage of oil (3 per cent) pi*oduced a normal butter fat. Cotton-seed and 
soy-bean meals with a minimum oil percentage (8 i)er cent) likewise eil'ccted 
little change in the comijosition of tlie butter fat. Com meal was without 
noticeable influence on the composition of the butter fat, 

“Linseed oil (1.4 lbs. digestible oil iier head daily) produced a noticeable 
change in the composition of the butter fat, causing a de<*rease in the volatile 
acids and an increase in the melting iiolnt and olein percentage (soft fat). 

“ Cotton-seed oil (0.5 lb. daily per hoiid) increased the melting point and the 
olein percentage of the butter fat 

“Com oil (0.6 ll». per head dally) decreased the volatile fats and increased 
the iK>reentage of oleui; the melting point of the fat remained nnehangcMl. 

“ Soy-bean oil (0.5 to 1 lb. daily per head) (*anseil a drop in the saponification 
number of some 10 ixfints, a decrease in the soluble fiitty acids and in the ^<»la- 
tile fatty acids (Roichort-Meissl number), an increase in the iodln number 
(percentage of olein) from 32 to 40, while little or no change was noted in the 
melting point of the butter fat. 

“A rise in the iodin number (increase in olein) Is a reasonably sure indication 
of a soft-bodied butter which will lack in firmness at a temperature of 70® F. 
An increase in the melting point of the butter fat is not a sure indication of a 
harder, firmer butter. It seems ident that the proix>rtions of the several fats 
is more or less changed by an excess of oil in the feed and that this change of 
projiortions varies the melting i)oint in the fat in some such way ns the melting 
point of a mixture of metals is changed by the resulting amalgamation. 

“(e) Effect on hutter ,—^Tlie effwt of linsetHl meal with a minimum percentage 
of oil (3 per cent) on the geueral character of the biiltor was not positively 
identified. 

“ Cotton-seed moal with a relatively high oil i)erceutage (12.6 per cent) pr(»- 
duced butter that was mther crumbly when hard, and slightly wilvy to file taste. 
Cotton-seed meal with a minimum iiereentage of oil (8 im ctmt) llkeN\lse pro¬ 
duced a hard, firm butter, 

“ Com gluten meal with a minimum iiereentage of oil (2 to 3 jier mit) pro¬ 
duced a rather soft, yielding butter. 

“Soy-bean mejil with minimum oil (8 per cent) produced butter lUat was 
rather softer and more yielding to the tonch than that derived from a grain 
ration composed entirely of bran, ground com and oats, gluten feed and cotton¬ 
seed meal. 

“An excess of linseed oil (1.4 lbs. digestible oil per head daily) produced 
a very soft, salvy butter, with an inferior flavor, 

“The addition of cotton-seed oil (0.6 lb. per head dally) to a normal ration, 
or to one containing B lbs. of cotton-seed meal in oil, produced a softer, more 
yielding butter than that produced by the ration with the oil omitted. 

“ The addition of com oil (0.6 lb. daily per head) to a normal ration contain¬ 
ing 2 lbs. of com gluten meal low in oil produced a noticeably softer butter than 
wh^ the oil was omitted. 
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** Corn meal tended to produce a reasonably bard, firm butter, of an agreeable 
flavor. 

“ Soy-bean oil (0.5 to 1 lb. daily per bead) added to a grain ration produced 
a butter that was noticeably soft and yielding to the touch, and that would 
not stand up well at 70® F. and above.” 

The following general conclusions are drawn: 

“Neither the proteid nor the carbohydrate groups, when fed In normal 
amount, have any noticeable influence in changing the proportions of the 
several milk ingi'edients, nor in modifying to any marked degree the character 
of the butter fat as revealed by the ordinary chemical tests; such changes, 
so far as they are the result of food, are due to the presence of oil in the feed 
stuff. 

“ Some proteids produce a harder, firmer butter than others, while the tend¬ 
ency of starchy foods is to produce a firm-bodied butter. Vegetable oils in 
excess of the normal amount produce a noticeably soft-bodied butter. 

“It is not considered advisable to feed large quantities of oil to cows, it 
having a tendency to derange the digestive and milk-secreting organs. 

“ The flavor of butter depends primarily on the cleanliness of the milk, stage 
of lactation of the animal, skill and care of the butter maker, and especially 
upon the character of the starter employed. Normal feed stuffs must be con¬ 
sidered of secondary importance in establishing butter flavor.” 

The action of Bacillus casei € and BCycoderma thoni in the manufacture 
of Orana cheese, G. Pascetti (12cp. Q4n. Lait, 6 (1.907), No. 23, pp. 52.9-533, 
pL 7).—Under the influence of these two organisms cheeses preiiared accord¬ 
ing to the method of making Grana cheese, but sown with these organisms 
during the course of preparation, had at the end of 3 months acquired the 
character of Gruy&re cheese as regards structure and sa^or, while other cheeses 
made at the same time but not ripened under the influence of these organisms 
developed as characteristic Grana cheese. 

Olmiltzer cheese, J. V. Pavelka (Aba. in Rev. Q4n. Lail, 6 (1907)^ No. 25, 
pp. 558-5{5, figs. jJ).— The method of making this kind of cheese in the village 
of Olmiitz, in Moravia, is described and illustrated. 

Cheese making in Cuba, N. S. Mayo and O. G. Blling (Estac. Cent. Agron. 
Cuba Buh 2, pp. 5-28, pU. 5, fige. 5).—This publication describes in more or less 
detail the processes which the authors believe best adapted for making cheese 
in Cuba. 

Hannitic fennentation in apple and pear dder, Tbxtisllb (Bvtl. Boo. Nat. 
Agn France^ 58 (iP58), No. pp. 265-257).—This is an extract from a report 
of investig}itions by Mflller-Thurgau, published elsewhere. Special attention 
is called to the conclusions of this investigator that mannitic fermentation 
appears quite fi*equently in apple and pear cider prepared from fruits slightly 
acid, from sweet apples or from ripe pears, and is always accompanied by the 
formation of a large quantity of lactic and acetic acids as well as their ethers. 
These defects result from the action of certain bacteria or ferments which 
develop, when slightly acid Jnice from very ripe fruit has a relatively high 
temperature. Various methods of preventing the fermentation are suggested, 
as selecting proper fruit, using potassium metabisulphite or sulphurous acid, 
and other ways. 

Honey vinegar, A. £L VmsoN (Arifsona Bta. Bui. 57, pp. 247-^5, fig. 1). — 
The crude methods of making honey vin^r now In use often result in a 
great loss of saccharin material. As honey diluted with ordinary well water 
is deficient in mineral and nltn^enous matter,«the effect of adding ammonium 
chlorid and potassium phosphate on the activity of the yeast cells was studied. 
Honey was diluted 1:5 with well water supplying sufiStcient lime and mag- 
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uesia, and 2n0 cc. portions wore inoculated with a yeast culture. Two flasks 
rocehing no additional mineral matter showed an average total carbon dio\id 
loss of 10,17 gm. in 3 weeks, 14.12 gm. in C weeks, and 17.73 gin. in 13 weeks, 
at which time the wine produced contained 7.2.3 per cent of al<*ohol by weight. 
Two flasks receiving each 0.2r> gin. of ammonium chlorid lost on an avertige 
13.rkS gm. carbon diosid in 3 weeks, 1G.01 gm. in ({ wi»oks, and 17.G0 gm. in 13 
weeks, the wine containing C>,S0 per c<Mit of alcohol. In two flasks en<*h rweiv- 
ing 0.25 gm. ammonium chlorid and the same amount of poiassiiim phosphate 
there was an average loss of 17.82 gm. carbon dioxid in 3 weeks and 1S.20 gm. 
in C weeks, and an alcohol content of 7.5 per cent. It is concluded that am¬ 
monium chlorid accelerates fermentation in the early stages. Where l>oth 
ammonium chlorid and potassium phosphate were used the fonncntatlou was 
practically comidete at the end of the thiwl week. 

A comparison of wild yeasts with commercial yeasts showed that although 
fermentation was nearly as complete at the end of 2 weeks with wild yeasts 
the percentage of alcohol was lower and other fermentation products wen* 
contained in the wine. It is deemed advisable to add a little pure ywist as a 
starter. It is stated that a very palatable cider may be pi*oduct*d from fer¬ 
mented honey, but the cask must be thoroughly cleaiist*d by steam or hot water. 

Full directions are given for making honey vinegar by the following formula : 
Strained honey 40 to 45 lbs., water 30 gal., ammonium chlorid 4 oz., potassium 
bicarbonate 2 oz., sodium phosphate 2 oz., and one quarter cake dry yetisi 
softened in lukewarm water. A modification devised by the station of a 
French generator for making small amounts of vinegar is des(*ribed. 

Vinegar from whey, F. Mabbf. {Indus. Lalt. [Paris], Sd {I90H), Nos. pp. 
i€7-i68; /5, pp. ^77-478).—^In the author’s/opinion vinegar can be made from 
whey with a consldenible margin of profit, but Si)ecial attention must i)e given 
to the use of proper ferments and to the conditions iiuder which the whey 
is fermented. 

VETEBINAItY MEDICINE. 

Annual report on progress in the study of pathogenic micro-organisms, 
P. VON lUxjMGABTEN aud F. Tangl {Jahvcsbcr. Path. Mikroorgtui,, HI (JffOJJ), 7. 
Aht,, pp. I’-iOO; 2. AbU, pp. Bibliographical lists are given 

together with abstracts of the more important articles published during the 
year 1005 on parasitic protozoa, fungi, aud bacteria affertliig animals and man. 
An account is also given of the progress made during the year in the field of 
general micro-biology and technique and praclico of dlslnfwtion. 

The poisonous effects of blood of different species, (il. IuKfmann (lirifr. 
Ohetn. Physiol, a. Path., It (1908), No. 7-3. pp. #^5.5-273).—^The lulravenous 
injection of lipoid substances from the blood of another spe(*ies of animal in¬ 
troduced in dogs, cats, and rabbits causes symptoms which consist hirg<*ly In 
the lowering of the blood pressure, an increase in the rule of respiration aud 
heart beat, and paralysis and narcosis. Lipoid substances from the blood 
corpuscles of other individuals of the same si)et*les are not iwisonous for dogs 
and rabbits, but are slightly so for cats. The poisonous substances were found 
to be soluble in ether and alcohol but insoluble in chloroform. 

Xxomunization against calf dysentery, swine plague, etc., Buggb (Landw. 
Wchnbl. Schles. Holst., 58 {1908), Ho. 18, pp. 353S56). —^A general account is 
given of the significance of natural acquired immunity and active immunity in 
relation to calf dysentery, calf pneumonia, and swine plague. 

Irjuriotts fodder and poisopous plants, H. T. Gitssow {Jour. Roy. Agr. 
Soc. Bngland, 68 (1907), pp. 32-63, figs. 7f).—Among the harmful conditions 
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wliich may arise in fodder, mention is made of ergot, smuts, molds, and other 
l)arasitic fungi. A rather extensive list of poisonous plants is given with brief 
notes on the physiological effects of these plants and the means of combating 
them. 

Report of the veterinarian, S. B. Nelson (WoBhington Bta» Rpt, 1905^ pp, 
—In an investigation of a disease affecting new-born animals, especially 
]»igs, in the central part of the State, water taken from the section where the 
disease prevailed was analyzed by the station chemist and found deficient in 
mineral salts. The disease is attributed to malnutrition, due to this cause, and 
recommendations are made that pr^ant sows be fed precipitated calcium 
phosphate. 

Two experiments were conducted to determine the effect of treatment of 
decayed teeth of hoi-ses, in which the amount of hay wasted and the weight of 
the animal were recorded during a period prior to the operation upon the teeth, 
during the period of recovery, and following recovery. 

In the first experiment, “with the same amount of hay fed during the first 
period of 14 days, with 2S0 lbs. fed and 66 lbs. wasted, the horse averaged 008.7 
lbs. During the second period of 11 days after the operation with 220 lbs. fed, 
and a waste of S3 lbs., the average weight was 995.3, or 3.4 lbs. less than during 
the first period. 

“ The third period of 14 days, with 280 lbs. of hay fal, and 9 lbs. of waste, 
the average weight was 1,013 lbs., a gain over the first period of 14.3 lbs. and 
on the second of 17.7 lbs. The waste during the first period was 2.43 per cent; 
second period, 33.33 per cent; and the third, only 3.2 per cent of the hay fed.’* 

A second horse operated on gave an average weight of 1,099 lbs. for the 15 
days prior to the operation, and an average of 1,112 lbs. for the 14 days follow¬ 
ing, or an average gain of 13 lbs. 

Annual r^ort for 1907 of the principal of the royal veterinary college, 
J. McFadyean (Jo«r. Roy, Agr. Hoc. England, 68 (1907), pp, Z01-2t0), —^In this 
report the author comi)ares the conditions observed during the year with those 
observ’ed in other years with respect to anthrax, glanders, swine fever, Johne’s 
disease, and redwater in cattle. With regard to the transmissibility of bovine 
tuberculosis to man the results obtained by recent investigations are considered 
as indicating the correctness of the conclusion that such transmission may and 
does take place. 

The standardization of tetanus antitoxin, M. J. Rosenau and J. F. Andeb- 
soN (Pub, Health and Mar, Hasp, Berv, V. 8,, Hyg, Lab. Bui. iS, pp, 50).—An 
American unit for the standardization of tetanus antitoxin was officially de¬ 
fined in 1907. According to this definition “the immunity unit for measuring 
the strength of tetanus antitoxin shall be 10 times the least quantity of anti- 
tetanic serum necessary to save the life of a 350-gm. guinea pig for 96 hours 
against the official test dose of a standard toxin furnished by the .Hygienic 
Ijaboratoiy of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service.” In the present 
bulletin a historical view is given of previous work on tetanus toxin and anti¬ 
toxin, on the methods of standardization which have been adopted, and on the 
necessity for the present standard. Descriptions are also given of German, 
Italian, and French methods for standardizing tetanus antitoxin together with 
tables for guidance in diluting the toxin and antitoxin. 

The cause of milk sickness or trembles, B. O. Jordan and N. M. Habbis 
(Jour, Amer, Med, Assoe,, 60 (1908), Ho, 21, pp, 1555-1575).—A brief historical 
account is given of the occunrence of this disease in various parts of the United 
States. The authors had opportunity to study the disease in New Mexico 
and Texas at points far removed from the region where it has ordinarily been 
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reported. The symptoms of milk sickness were studied in man, cattle, and 
horses and experimentally the disease was produced in laboratory animals by 
inoculation. 

The chief lesions which were observed in cases of milk sickness in animals 
were in the liver, heart, musculature, kidneys, and small intestines. These 
lesions wore of a parenchymatous miture such as is usually produ(*«l by the 
action of a toxin. Particularly in the liver, cloudy swelling and fatly nn^ta- 
morphosih were >ery prononnc<Kl. A mlcro-orpinism, refemnl to as UacUliiH 
lactimoihi, was isolated and its b<dmvior studkHl in a number of nutrient ini'dia. 
The symptoms of milk sickness were reproduced In rabbits, tuiiuea pigs, dogs, 
and calves by inoculation with Jf. lactimorhU 

The problems Involved in determining the pathology and etiology of this 
disease will be studied more elaborately. The cases observed by the authors 
occurred in a region where Eupatorium agcratoidcn does not grow. This plant, 
therefore, can not be considered as the cause of the disease. 

The properties of races of trypanosomes resistant to atozyl and sera, F. 
Mfsnil and K. Brimont (Compt, /fend, iSfoc. BioL [Pai'isU 6*4 (/fldH), No, /}, 
pp, 637-640), —^Experiments In the inoculation of laboratory aniumis for the 
trypanosomes of surra and nagana indicate that there aii‘ races of il\m^ tryiMUi- 
osomes which are decidedly resistant to the action of atoxyl. It was also 
sho\nTi that in some cases resistance of tryiMinosomes to immune sera Is hered¬ 
itary. 

The relation between human and bovine tuberculosis, A. Emm (Terhamll, 
Deut Path, Oe^ell,^ 1907, pp, 191-194), —^Hiiman tuberculosis material proved 
in experiments to be highly virulent for T cattle and 1 goat and less virulent 
for 7 other cattle, while 3 cattle and 1 goat were tpiite resistant. In cor¬ 
responding experiments with tuberculosis material of bovine origin, a similar 
variation In virulence was observed in inoculated cattle. The author concludes 
from his experiments that tuberculosis material from children or from adult 
persons, particularly those who are suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, may 
be virulent for cattle. 

Points of entrance of tuberculosis, G. Railliet (Ecu. TuhcrcuJosc, 2, m\, 
5 (1908), No. 2, pp, 107-156),—An elaborate review is presented of the results 
obtained by various investigators in a study of the modes of tuberculosis infec¬ 
tion. It is argued that the results thus far obtained indic*ate Ibat the penetra¬ 
tion of the tubercle baolllns through the conjunctiva, genital mucous mem¬ 
branes, healthy skin, or slight skin abrasions must l)e eonHld<»red of rare occur¬ 
rence or of slight importance. The two chief modes of entrance of the tnher(*le 
bacillus into susceptible organisms are by means of air Into the lungs and by 
food Into the alimentary tract. The relative lmi)ortance of these two means of 
Infection varies according to age, individual resistance, and various other 
factors. 

Mode of infection and immunity in tuberculosis, Klubs (VerhantU. Deut, 
Path, descTl., 1907, pp, lBS-t8S),—In carrying on experiments in the artificial 
inhalation of tubercle bacilli much care is necessary in order to imllate as 
closely as jwssible the conditions of natural inhalation, otherwise the results 
obtained will have little bearing upon the problem of determining the frequency 
of this method of infection. In the course of the author’s experiments a special 
form of tuberculin has been prepared which in an impure state has the effect of 
causing a pronounced contraction of the arterial walls, especially in the lungs 
anddiver- When, however, the toxin which causes contraction of the blood ves¬ 
sels is separated from the tuberculin the latter has the effect of increasing the 
avidity with which the wandering leucocytes take up tubercle bacilli. The 
leucocytes which are chiefly concerned in the destruction of tubercle bacilli are 
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multinuclear and are believed by the author to be derived chiefly from the 
spleen. 

Hematogenous tuberculosis, Mokfuego {Yerlian^U Dcuf, Path. GFcselZ., 1901, 
pp. 189-191) experiments with rabbits and guinea pigs it was found that 
when only a few tubercle bacilli gain entrance to the circulating blood the 
primary lesions will appear in various parts, the degree of progressiveness 
depending upon special susceptibility of the animal. If the animal is par¬ 
ticularly susceptible, infection progresses rapidly, assuming in most cases the 
form of miliary tuberculosis with almost constant localization in the lymphatic 
organs. 

The occurrence of latent tubercle bacilli in the lymphatic glands of cattle 
and hogs, Jocst (Verhandh Deuf. Path. QcseU., 1907, pp. 195-209). —^The liter¬ 
ature relating to the occurrence of tubercle bacilli in the lymphatic glands is 
critically reviewed. The author maintains on the basis of his investigation 
that from a histological standpoint there is no latent tuberculosis of the lym¬ 
phatic glands. It is necessary to make a microscopic examination of suspected 
lymphatic glands in order to determine whether or not tubercle bacilli are 
present. The investigations reported by the author were made on cattle, hogs, 
and goats, and led the author to conclude thait there is ne\er any latent tuber¬ 
culous lesion in the lymphatic glands of cattle or hogs affected with generalized 
tuberculosis. 

Eradication of tuberculosis, J. Niveit (Vet. Bee., 20 (1908), No. 1033, pp. 
762-769).—X brief tabular statement is given lowing the results of the inspec¬ 
tion of dairy cows with respect to the percentage of mammary tuberculosis, 
clinical tuberculosis, and incipient forms of the disease recognizable only by 
the tuberculin test. For the control and eradication of tuberculosis among 
dairy herds the plans suggested by the author include the division of the country 
into administrative areas each provided with a veterinary staff, the registration 
and marking of all dairy cows, isolation of tuberculous cows, immediate 
slaughter of all advanced cases, sterilization of milk from all tuberculous cows, 
and compensation to owners for slaughtered cattle^ at least for a period of 1 
or 2 years. 

Contagious abortion in cattle, F. W. Wilson (Arizona Bvh 57, pp. 279- 
2S5).—Several cases of this disease are reported from different localities in 
the State. In the station herd the disease is thought to have been communicated 
to 5 cows through the medium of the sire. Later, under strict sanitary condi¬ 
tions, one of the affected animals was served from this sire and dropped a living 
calf. A number of cows on neighboring farms have recently been served by 
this sire and showed no signs of abortion. The cause of the disease and its 
treatment are discussed. 

Betention of the afterbirth in cattle, C. Pomateb (Das Zuruokhaltm der 
Nachgehurt heim Bind. Berlin, 1908, pp. 64, figs. 9).^The literature relating 
to the retention of the afterbirth is critically reviewed and a brief J)ibliography 
of the subject is given. The author discusses the processes involved in the 
natural separation of the fetal membranes from the uterine wall, and reports 
observations made chiefly on microscopic sections lowing the connection be¬ 
tween the fetal and uterine tissues at different stages in the development of 
the fetus. According to these observationB the afterbirth is retained for an 
unusual period or there is total inability to expel it in cases in whiifli the 
process of parturition is unusually long or in which excessive weakness of the 
animal was brought about by defective nutritioxi, distention of the rumen, ex¬ 
cessive heat, or the presence of disease. 

With regard to the prognosis in cases of retention of the afterbirth any evi¬ 
dence of ^ptic infection must be looked upon seriously since such infection is 
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very difficult or impohsible to cliock. The Jintlior critlcizt'M unfavorably the 
view that retention of the afterbirth may be due to an iiisntiiciont ainonnl of 
lime in the ration. It Is held that a ration d(‘lleient in liiiu^ may Iea<l to a 
general stale of mulunlrition in the animal but that in sii<*h caw^s the more 
addition of Jhuo to the ration will not bring abont a normal parturition with 
the e\imlsiou of the afterbirth within the nsiial period. 

Hook-worm disease of catttle, A. F. t\>N«Ai) and K IUunrtt (iSfow/7/ Caro - 
Una Httt. liul. /.i7, p;>. /?//«. 8).—From post-mortem o\aminutions made 

upon 4 heifers taken from the college herd it was found that thew animals 
were seriously infested with the hook worm of cattle {Monodontu^ lihlvhat- 
omm) previously known to occur lu Texas and Florida. In two of tliese 
cases other parasites were almost entirely absent, while in two stomach worms 
{Hirmomlina contorUm) were fairly iinnieroiis. 

Thymol did not ai>pear to atfcHJt the worms gi*oatly, as in a post-movlem 
examination made on the third day following a dose of ITK) grains, mnnerons 
stomach worms wore found in the fourth stomach, myriads of hook worms in 
the duodenum, and many inflated bowel worms ((llHonhmmionut In/intum) in 
the <*eciim. The results of fecal examhiatious, made lu etjcdi animal, are given 
in tabular form. Life-history studies of hook worms were made* and are rc*- 
ported. 

Experiments wore made to determine the extent to which the worms may ho 
eliminated by mo^ing 2 heifers from the infesttsl herd to a disinfecltHl Mhi*d 
known to be free from infestation. One of the animals gi'adnally Improved, 
while the other continued to become weaker until the condition be<*ame such 
that it was killed. The authors considered the principal method of host in¬ 
festation to be through tlie mouth. 

In examinations of the pasture in wliidi the exi)erlmental herd was kept, 
larvfe were only found in material from the lowland and about the bam. In 
March the lar^ro were very numerous in tlu' bottom lands, while it was difficult 
to find any upon the upland. There appeared to bo little development in the 
feces dropi)ed on a hill during the drought of summer and little chuiger from 
infestation in running water. 

At present the outlook for a cure Is not encouraging. To reduce infestation, 
drainage, plowing, and burning are suggested. *‘It Is recommended that on 
hook worm infested farms annual crop rotation be practiced as far as possible. 
The manure sliould be removed from stables occupied by Infested animals daily 
and air-slaked lime used liberally to dry xip the floors. The grcatiM^t precati- 
tiou should be exercised to prevent the siwoad of this parasite into l<K*aI!tles 
where it does not yet occur, either by fdxipments of infest<»d cattle or otherwise.” 

Notes are also given on Cooitcrta punctata and G^Hophagoatoma Infiatim, 

Milk fever: Its prevention and successful treatment GawUm Bta, 

Bui J39, pp. S-tS figs. 6) .—Considerable loss of cattle In tho Slate has bt»en due 
to this disease about which most cattle owners know very Uttlo. The author 
describes the cause of the disease, the eymptoms, and methods of treatment. 
Attention is called to the importance of preveutivo treatment. The use of 
drugs is considered and the oxygon and sterile air treatments are doscrlbed. 
The results obtained by the station from the use of oxygen and sterile air in 2 
cases are given in tabular form. All of these recovered, with the exception of 
one that had been drenched, which died from gangrene of the lungs. 

Hotes on the cattle tick and tick fever of cattle, B. B. Dinwjddib (ArktmBaa 
8ta, Bui 101 f pp, 185^10 ),—These notes contain observations and experiments 
on the local life history of cattle ticks with reference to the problem of tick 
eradication in north Arkansas, experiments on the natural and artificial trans¬ 
mission of tick fever, and tests of treatment by hyperimmune serum and by In- 
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travenous medication. Following are some of the conclusions arrh ed at by the 
author: 

“ Tick infestation in the northern counties of Arkansas is due partly to yearly 
importation from farther south (and west in the case of Washington and Ben¬ 
ton counties) and partly to overwintering. Larval forms (seed ticks) survived 
without host from October to April and probably later, but did not survive till 
June. 

“Perpetuation of tick infestation in north Arkan«sis ib largely due to the 
periods of unseasonable weather common in this region—^periods of summer 
weather during winter season. For the purpo^^e of tick eradication quarantine 
of ticky cattle should therefore bo enforced in winter also. 

“ Adult female cattle ticks do not survive over winter in this region but may 
deposit eggs even m midwinter during warm spells of weather and thus per¬ 
petuate the species. 

“Larval forms and ova of the cattle tick both failed 1o produce infection 
when injected subcutaneously into susceptible cattle. The blood of the adult 
female tick was found to be uncertain in its action but probably infectious only 
during the first few days after reaching maturity. 

“Quiiiin has no specific action in this disease. Intravenous injection of 
Lugol’s iodin solution was effective in destroying the infective property in the 
blood in one case but merely delayed its action in another. The maximum dose 
for yearlings is about 30 cc.” 

Tick eradicatioxi in Arkansas in 1907, W. Lenton {Arhmsas 8ta. BuL JOl, 
pp. Attention is called to the great loss duo to the cattle tick and the 

benefits to be derived from its eradication. An act passed in May, 1907, made it 
possible to cooperate actively with the Bureau of Animal Industry of this De¬ 
partment and the work of eradication was commenced toward the end of May. 
The author describes in detail the methods used. 

As a result of this work, on April 1, 1908, six counties were released from 
quarantine and admitted to the free area. State funds having become ex¬ 
hausted, the amount necessary to guarantee protection to the quarantine line 
was raised by poimlar subscription. At present the expense of maintaining a 
quarantine line in the State fhlls on the people of the six counties (Benton, 
Carrol, Clay, Randolph, Lawrence, and Green) below which the line runs. It 
is expected, however, that the next legislature will appropriate funds to protect 
the quarantine line and also for tick eradication in other counties. 

The cattle tick, L, L. £kwis (Oklahoma Sta. €irc. Inform^ JU folio), —^At¬ 
tention is called to the importance of eradicating the cattle tick in Oklahoxna, 
and an account is given of the methods by which this may be accomplished. 

Cattle dipping, W. M. Powi-a ("Naial Agr, Jour,^ 11 (1908)^ No, pp, 322- 
324) -—Dipping is believed to be a very valuable means of ridding cattle of ticks, 
but, in the authoFs opinion, if adopted, it is necessary to have tick-free pastures 
on which to turn the cattle, otherwise they become reinfested and the work 
counts for little. The author aigues against compulsory dipping laws in locali¬ 
ties in which there are many natives who do not brieve in the effectiveness of 
dipping. 

A spedfic lung disease of calves, L. B. W. Bkvan (Jour, Oompar. Path, and 
Ther,, 21 (1908), No, 1, pp, 35^3).“—During the past 8 years a number of out¬ 
breaks of a lung disease have appeared in Rhodesia with a mortality of 50 per 
cent or greater. The most characteristic symptom of the disease is a short 
con^, the other symptoms being scarcely characteidstle. Affected animals do 
not lose their appetite. The principal post-mortem lesions are found in the 
lungs which are studded with small nodules appearing upon the surface or in 
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the tissue of the lungs. In advanced cases the nodules bwoiue densely clustoretl 
together. 

The sj'iuirtoms and iK)Sl-mortem lesions are carefully outlined f<»r the pnri)Ohe 
of assisting in a differential diagnosis between the disease and white scour, 
pleiiro-imeumonia, and other diseases with similar symptoms. The disease in 
question appears to bo able to remain in a latent condition m the animals and 
breaks out in acute form when, for any reason, the resisting power of the ani¬ 
mal is loweri'd. Treatment of ihe diseiise is for the most pa it without avail. 

Scab; Its nature, cause, symptoms, and treatment, I). liUTOiiLON (Agr. 
Jour, Cape Qood IIopc^ 32 (tOOH), No, i, VP- i33-iiSt figs* Jl )*—^'fhe syiniiloms 
of scab in various animals arc outlined and notes are given on the different 
species of mites which cause scabies of different sorts, together with a brief 
discussion of the complaints which have been raised by wool dealers as to the 
injury caused to wool by the use of certain dips. Wool dealers are by no 
means of the same opinion on this iioint 

The author considers that in the treatment of scab no other remedy can 
compete with a mixture containing sulphur, and rwommeiids a limt'-sulphur 
dip containing 25 lbs. of sulphur and 18 lbs. of lime In 100 gal. of water. A 
formula is also given for the preparation of a sulphur and caustic soda dip 
for sheep and goats. 

Anemia and pasteurelloses, J. LiGNikiUDS (Bui. 8oc. Omt. MM. Fdf., 8^ 
(1908)y No. 8, pp. 18^~-190). —Since evidence has been funilshed tliat hog 
cholera may be produced by a lilterablo virus iudeiiendeutly of the so-called hog 
cholera bacillus It has been suggested that iHsrhaps other bacteria which have 
been referred to the imsteurella group may be of s(»eondary patliogiailc im¬ 
portance. The author combats this theory and argues that the hog-cholera 
bacillus differs in many respects from the other members of tiio pasteurella 
group. • 

Swine exysipelas, H. HoLxn (Norsh Vet. 20 (1908)^ No. 5, pp. 

11S-'126 ).—^The present status of swine erysipelas in various European countries 
is outlined and statistical data are given regarding tho prevalence of the dis¬ 
ease and the percentage of mortality* In localities where preventive vaccina¬ 
tion has been thoroughly applied the prevalence of swiuo erysipelas has been 
greatly reduced. 

The occurrence of the bacilli of swine erysipelas in the gall bladder of 
hogs whicdi have recovered from the disease, W* Pitt (Ocntlfl, Bakt, 

1. Ahty Orig.y ^6 (1908)y No. 5, pp, 'Prom the obscTvatlons and 

experiments thus far made it appears that the bacilli of swiuo erysipelas per¬ 
sist longest in the gall bladder of recovercHl animals and may be found in that 
organ after tfiey have disappeared from all other i)arls of the body. The 
bacilli may be found in recovered h<H?s after attacks from mild or acute eases of 
the disease. The bacilli found in the gall l>ladder an* viable and vlrulont- 

A germ-free extract for the preventiozi of swine plague, VmL (Berlin. 
Tierarstly Wchnschr.y ifl08. No. 17, pp. $01, 802),—C)n an estate badly infected 
with swine plague the author inoculated 45 hogs with a mixture of polyvalent 
swine-plague serum and a germ-free extract of the bacillus of swine plague* 
All of these animals were immunized by this treatment and remained healthy, 
while check animals living under the same conditions became Infected in a 
large percentage of cases. 

The poisoning of hogs by kitchen swiU, H. Ebbsxnius (AtU 6. Conff. Ifir 
tomasf. Chim. AppL, 4 (1906), pp. 457-4W).—An account is given of an out¬ 
break of poisoning among a herd of hogs fed on the swill from the kitchen. 

Chemical examination of the stomach contents in one case indicated the pres¬ 
ence of traces of mercury, copper, and lead. Attention is called to the fact that 
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acid food materials preserved in tin utensils <ir other receptacles soldered A\ith 
lead preparation may ultimately dissohe and contain some load. In the case 
under discussion, however, it was not certain that the poisonous effects were 
not partly due to ptomaine poisoning since there was a large amount of frag¬ 
ments of lobster, crabs, oysters, and lisb in the swill. 

The horse: Ailments and accidents, F. T. Baeton (Philadelphia^ Pa., 1908, 
pp. 192 ).—^The purpose of this volume is to supply the amateur horse raiser 
with information regarding the common ailments and accidents which affect the 
horse and to indicate the symptoms and nature of serious diseases which 
require the service of a trained veterinarian. 

Cutaneous and conjunctival reaction in glanders, Dietrich (Arch. Ifiaa. u, 
Prakt. Ticiheilk., Si (1908), No. 3, pp. 2i6-257 ).—^Neither the cutaneous nor con¬ 
junctival method of applying mallein gave the correct indication in the case of 
10 glanderous and 6 healthy guinea pigs. With glanderous horses the conjunc¬ 
tival reaction was positive in only 46 per cent and the cutaneous reaction was 
negative in every instance. Neither of these methods of applying mallein is 
considered reliable. 

Mallein reaction, Miessheb (Arch. Wias. it. Prakt. Ticrhcilk., $4 (1908), No. 
S, pp. 233-2io ).—^In experiments carried on by the author it was found that in 
certain cases healthy horses react to mallein and that sometimes glanderous 
horses do not react. Mallein is, therefore, considered an unreliable diagnostic 
reagent. A reaction is considered reliable if the elevation of temperature is 2° 

G. or more and if other local and general symptoms of reaction appear. An in¬ 
jection of mallein into a healthy horse has no effect upon a subsequent injec¬ 
tion, but in case of diseased horses it reduces the intensity of the second 
reaction. 

IntratradbLeal injection of iodin for joint-ill in foals, W. IiOTHIAN (Vet 
Bee., 20 (1908), No. 1034, PP> 777, 778).--Very satisfactory results are reported 
in treating Joint-ill in foals by intratracheal injection of 3 drams of a solution 
containing 2} grains of iodin and 5 grains of iodid of potash to the ounce of 
water. The injection is repeated daily for 2 or 3 days and then every other 
day until decided improvement is manifest As a rule, 5 or 0 injections are 
sufficient 

A preliminary report on the so-called cerebro-^inal meningitis of horses, 

H. J. Milks (Louisiana Stas. Bui. 106, pp. 3-17, pis. 4) •—This disease was 
prevalent in certain parts of the State daring the fhll of 1906 and the summer 
of 1907. It was not confined to any particular locality, occurring in lowlands 
and in the hill and bluff districts. Animals of all ages were attacked and 
horses apparently more than mules, and cases appearing in rather widely 
separated localities. An account is given of the symptoms and post-mortan 
appearance. Inoculations of rabbits, guinea pigs, and of u horse were made, but 
none of the animals showed any effect thei^eftom. The cause of the disease or 
of its Infective nature was not determined by the investigations. No micro¬ 
organism was encountered that would accoxmt for the disease. It Is stated 
that If the statements made by different owners regarding materials consumed 
by different animals be accepted as accurate, the theory of food contamination 
does not seem well founded. However, until the exact nature of the agent pro¬ 
ducing the disease^ as well as a possible remedy, has been discovered, it is 
recommended that upon first symptoms the feeding materials be changed. 
Beferences to literature are given. 

A new method of vaccination against strangles, L. BiJEUTOHELLO (Beo. Gin. 
Mid. Vit, 11 (1908), No. 129, pp. 497-dd8).—The methods which have been 
commonly used in vaccinating horses against strangles are critically reviewed 
by the author. 
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An essentially new method of vaccination is proposed which consists in using 
the pleural exudate of rabbits and guinea pigs killed by inoculation with the 
streptococcus of strangles. The pleural exudate thus obtained is employed in 
a hyper-immunizing process the exudate being used first only after sterilization 
and filtration and later without sterilization. Horses thus treated require a 
high degree of immunity and fumi^ a yaccine which has giyen good results in 
the several hundred cases in which it has been tried. 

Statistical data on dog distemper, D. Wibth {Tierarztl, ZenihL, (1908), 
yo. 13, pp, 200-205 ),—Opportunity was had to make numerous observations on 
dog distemper at the veterinary Ifigh school in Vienna. The data thus collected 
are presented in tabular form. It appears that the disease is not iufiuenced by 
The race of dog. Female dogs show a tend«icy to develop the nervous form of 
the disease in a higher percentage than do male dogs. The mortality was no 
higher in pups than in adult dogs. 

Report of the veterinarian, J. B. Paige (MassacJiucatfs fita, Rpt 1907, pp. 
jfod-fdJ).—European fowl cholera of a mild type broke out on two farms in 
one locality during the year. In one case the disease was stamped out by de¬ 
stroying the flock, thoroughly cleansing the houses, and using disinfectants. In 
the other case, cleaning the houses and the use of disinfectants appear to have 
been efficient. While the source of contamination could not be determined, the 
disease is supposed to have beei introduced through fowls purchased from 
traveling dealers in live poultry. 

A disease broke out In brooder chicks in one locality on Cape Cod, in which 
the mortality ranged from 90 to 100 per cent, but never made its appearance 
among adult fowls or young chickens aside from those brooded in brooders. 
Numerous remedies employed proved of no avail and analysis of the soil for 
suspected irritating poisonous substances yielded negative results, but in experi- 
maits made upon chicks by concentrating the sun’s rays upon the legs and feet 
by a lens» lesions were produced identical with those on brooder chicks. The 
removal of all chicks to a location with vegetation sufficient to protect the 
featherless and tender portions of the body from the heat of the sun, as recom¬ 
mended, has apparently prevented the trouble. 

Ratal septicemia in young diicdcens or white diarrhea, L. F. Rettgeb and 
S. C- Haevbt (3our, Med. Research, 18 (1908), No. 2, pp. 277-290).—The dis¬ 
ease commonly known as white diarrhea has been confused with fowl cholera 
and also with ordinary diarrhea which may be due to changes of climate and 
improper rations. The vriruleat form of white diarrhea, however, according to 
the investigations of the authors, is due to a bacillus which is closely related 
to the coli bacillus, hog-cholera bacillus, and typhoid bacillus. The behavior 
of the micro-organism on various nutrient media is described. When an infei*- 
tion has once become established it appears to be a difficult matter to eradicate 
it, and it is likely to appear on the same premises for 2 or 3 years in succession. 
There appears to be no cure for the disease, but a spread of infection may be 
largely cheeked by thorough cleansing and disinfection of incubators, brooders, 
and indosures in which chicks are kept 

l^irocihetosis of fowls in southern Rhodesia, L. E. W. Bevan (Jour, Compar, 
Path, and Ther., 21 (1908), "Sfo. 1, pp. 4S-49, figs. 3).—The literature relating 
to this disease is briefly reviewed. 

As a rule, fowls affected with spirochetosis die within a few hours. They 
suffer from thirst and pronounced weakness from the time of appearance of the 
first symptoms. The chief post-mortem lesion is anemia. Apparently the dis¬ 
ease is associated with Argos persicus, whldi may be instrumental in transmit¬ 
ting it In preventing infestation of the premises with this tick it is recom¬ 
mended that adult fowls be inspected and quarantined before admitting them to 
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the and that all infested coops or crates he tliorouf^hly treated with a 

suitable insecticide. Somewhat encouraginsc results were obtained in treating 
affected fowls with atoxyl and quinin. 

BTTEAL EliraiNEEBlNG. 

Practical irrigation; its value and cost, A. J. Bowie, Jr., lAcic Torli, JiiOH, 
2 >i>. figs. 33), —^This book deals with certain phases of the subject 

of water supply for irrigation rather tlnin with the use of water in irrigation, 
and the gi*eater part of it is devoted to wells, pumps and pumping machinery, 
and storage reservoirs. 

About one-third of the space is given to artificial reservoirs made entirely 
in embankments. Such reservoirs are not in general use, but in the author’s 
opinion there is a large field for their use in storing water where natural reser¬ 
voir sites are not available. Formulas, curves and tables for computing water 
holding capacity, cubic contents of embankments, and cost are given. 

In addition to the subjects treated at length, mentioned above, there are 
brief discussions of methods of irrigation, evai>oration, flow of water in ditches, 
methods of charging for water, and irrigation near Bakersfield, Cal. In gen¬ 
eral, the book consists of miscellaneous observations on the subjects discussed. 
The treatment of all subjects is mathematical, the book containing many 
hydraulic formulas and tables. 

Beports upon the administration of the irrigatioii services in Bgy^t and 
in the Sudan for the year 1906 tCairo: Govt^ 1907, pp. 38, p?a. '/, dgms, 2, 
cliarta 2).—This report consists of a general rei)ort by Sir William Gnrstin, 
adviser to the ministry of public works, and detailed administrative rei>orts 
by A. li. Webb, under secretary of state for irrigation in Egypt, and O. B. 
Dupuis, inspector-general of irrigation in the Sudan. 

The report shows large increases in the area devoted to cotton and the state¬ 
ment is made that this increase will continue so long as the present prices of 
cotton are maintained. This increase is made possible by the change from the 
basin system to i)erenuial irrigation depending upon the Assuan dam. It is 
now estimated that the conversion works in Middle Egypt will, when completed, 
pro^ide perennial iiTigatiou for al)out 420,000 acres, formerly included in basins, 
at a total cost of about $21,000,000, or approximately $50 per acre. On the 
basis of work so far done this will increase the rental value of the lands about 
$21 per acre and the selling value about $275 per acre. The author states that 
while these figures may seem large they are iu no way exaggerated. 

It has been found that the floods dischai'ged by the Assuan dam have eroded 
the channel below the dam, the pits in some cases going below the foundation 
of the dam and rendering it unsafe. This damage has been repaired by blast¬ 
ing out the rotten rock, filling the holes with masonry, and constructing an 
apron below the dam which modifies the discharge of the water from the iduice 
in such a way that no erosion takes place. It is considered that since these 
repairs there is no dtmger to the dam from this source. 

The work done in the Sudan consisted entirely of surveys preliminary to the 
making of plans for the improvement of the headwaters of the Nile. The object 
to be attained Is the prevention of losses into the marshes during low water 
without destroying their usefulness as an escape for flood water. The sur¬ 
veys have not proceeded far enough to allow the formulation of any definite 
plans for aeeompli^ing this. 

Experiments in irrigation, Gerla.oh and KbAger (Arb. Dcttt JDandw. Gescri., 
t908^ No, HI, pp, pis. 8, figs, 2 ),—^This Is an account of experiments carried 
on at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute at Bromberg during the dry year of 1006 
C1717—No.4—08-7 
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and the wet year of 1907 on fertilized and unfertilized plats of com, oats, beets, 
and carrots, using 3.0 in. and 13.8 in. of water. Irrigation was decidedly bene¬ 
ficial in the dry year and the beneficial effect was increased by the addition 
of fertilizers, but in the wet year irrigation not only was not beneficial but even 
resulted in a decreased yield, due^ it is thought, to a leaching out of the fertiliz¬ 
ing matter from the soil. 

UlCeasurement of water, E. T. Tannatt and B. D. Kneale {Montana 8ta. 
Buh 1^5 /yj). 'll h -—^This is a revision and extension of Bulletin 34 

of the station (B. S. B., 14, p. 94), describing the various units employed in meas¬ 
urements of water, and the construction and proper use of weirs and flumes, 
and also including tables for calculating the discharge over weirs. The use 
of the second-foot is strongly advised in order to avoid misunderstandings. 
Common errors made in measuring devices and reasons for failure are pointed 
out in the text and illustrated by photographs of weirs actually constructed. 
[Mention is made of an automatic measuring instrument patented by E. B. 
Howell for accurately measuring the depth of water on a weir. 

Frelizninary tests of sugarlumse machinery, E. W. Kekb (Louisiana Stas* 
Bui. 101. pp. 3-16, figs. d).—^This contains results of preliminary tests made 
to get information as to the relation of capacity to energy consumed and as to 
the efficiency of machinery peculiar to sugarhouses. 

The methods of testing sugar-mill work are discussed. That of determining 
the volume of Juice in the baga^ per unit weight of fiber in the bagasse is 
deemed impracticable because of difficulty in determining the density of the 
Juice. The method of using percentage of weight of moisture in the bagasse is 
considered accurate enough for practical purposes. 

Tests were made on a mill of the 6-roller type in which the mill rolls were 
34 by 84 in., and there was a pressure of 330 tons on the front mill and 390 tons 
on the back mill supplied by the hydraulica The indicated horsepower of the 
engine, when operating the mill, is compared with its rated capacity and also 
with its indicated horsepower when under no load. The friction of the mill 
as thus determined shows a probable loss of but 5 per cent Jin mill friction. 

Tests were also made of a cane carrier operated by direct current electric 
motor. The carrier was 600 ft. long, the vertical lift 27 ft., and the cane was 
being carried at the rate of 49.26 tons per hour during the tests. The horse¬ 
power figured ftom measurements by voltameter and ammeter, compared with 
the useful work done, showSi an efficiency of 13.7 per cent, 8G.3 per cent being 
lost in friction. 

A set of four 30 in. centrifugals of ’97 model of 'Vreston type, used for drying 
second sugars, and a set of five 40 in. Weston centrifugals, used for drying 
first sugars, were tested to determine the power required both for starting 
and running. Power for the 30 in. centrifugals was supplied by direct current 
electric motor and for the 40 in. by an automatic high-speed engine. The 
starting power of the motor was measured by noting the maximum ammeter 
reading, and the running power by the reading when the needle came to rest. 
The results ^ow that the runniug power is about 25 per cent of the starting 
power. The power required to start indicates the capacity of the source of 
power, but not the energy necessary to be supplied by the boiler in the case 
of a steam engjn& 

It was attempted to measure the horsepower of the engine by means of a 
steam-eugine indicator and a speed indicator, but this method proved unsatis¬ 
factory because of irr^larities *• due to the fact that the speed counter could 
not be depended upon to indicate accurately the speed at the moment of starting. 
A tachometer viill be procuied for future use,” 
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Applications of electricity to agriculture, D. Hebmenegildo Gobbia (Mem, R. 
Acad, Cien, y Aries Barcelona, 3, ser,, 6 (1908), So. 33, pp, 57).—^This article 
discusses at some length the utilization of natural supplies of power in the pro¬ 
duction of electricity and the applications of electricity in electro-culture, in the 
destruction of insects, in assisting the germination of seed and the fixation of 
nitrogen in soils and plants, the production of nitrogenous fertilizers by means 
of electricity, and the use of electricity in variouskfarm operations—heat, light, 
l)Ower, and communication. It is ^own that there are a great many useful 
applications of electricity in agriculture which might be profitably employed 
through cooperation or associations of farmers, if not by the individual farmer. 

The equipment of farms and country houses with electricity, V , A. Bates 
(Jour, Franklin Inst, J66 (1908), Xo, 1, pp, 47-19, figs, -}5).—This article dis¬ 
cusses various kinds of machinery and appliances used in the equipment of 
farms and country houses with electricity. 

ETTBAL ECOBOinCS. 

The mistakes of farm management as determined by bookke^ing (Landw, 
Ztsclir, Rlieinprovins, 9 (1908), Xo, 26, pp, SJ}, 3oo), —^The net returns of 8 
farms differently managed as to the extent of field culture, number of live 
stock, fertilizers purchased, etc., show a range from a loss of 0.18 mark to a 
gain of 30.7 marks per hectare, as compared with the average net returns of 57 
well-managed farms of 48.0 marks per hectare. The management of eadi of 
the 8 farms is described. 

Piecework in agriculture, Stiegeb (Mitt, Deut, Landw. deselL, 23 (1908), 
No. 29, pp, 241-^50; Bl, Zuckerruhendau, 15 (1908), Nos. 14f PP> 213-222; 15, 
pp, 235-243), —^The author discusses the influence of piecework on the agricul¬ 
tural labor problem in Germany, with particular reference to the benefits accru¬ 
ing both to the farmer and to the laborer from this form of agreement. 

Piecework in the place of a day wage is advocated as a means of counteract¬ 
ing the effects of rural depopulation by accomplishing a greater amount of 
work with a given number of laborers. The benefit to the farmer of piece¬ 
work lies in hastening the work of the farm and relieving him of overse^ng 
to a great extent; the benefit to the laborer lies in his greater independence, 
larger income, and dev^opment of character. 

What mfl.ueince has piecework upon the agricultural labor problem and 
how can its most important features be carried out? T, B5meb (Ulus, Landw, 
Ztg,, 28 (i908). No, 76, pp, 651-661, figs, 5),—The author discusses the reasons 
for introducing piecework into agriculture^ the terms of agreement, the greater 
amount of work accomplished by this form of employment, the practicability 
of piecework in the agricultural industry, its effects upon the worker, and the 
general results. The author concludes that ** piecework in agriculture operates 
very favorably upon the labor situation, being advantageous to both the laborer 
and the employing farmer; that, on account of his greater income, it raises the 
economic condition of the farm laborer and improves his character; and that 
these results are undoubtedly to be credited to the operation of piecework.” 

The Belgian migratory laborer, F. Ryziqbb (Ann, Gemhlouw, 18 (1908), Nq, 
8, pp* 470-478),—^his is a critical dissertation on a work by J. Frost aititled 
Belgische Wanderarbeiter. The author sets forth certain facts r^rding the 
farm laborer’s mode of life, the causes of emigration, number of farm laborers 
migrating to Holland, France^ and Germany, the wages paid in the different 
countries as compared with the wages paid in Belgium, and the kind and length 
of service. Suggestions are made looking to the economic and social improve¬ 
ment of this class of laborers. 
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The second congress of mutual credit and agricultural cooperative societies^ 
F. Lesourd {Jour, Agr. PrtiU^ n, str., IS itUOS), Xo. pp, — A sum- 

msiiized account of the topics discussed at the meetings of this congress. These 
topics related in general to the limitations of mutual ajn^icultural credit banhs, 
the utilization of agricultural credit in relation to forest conservation, agricul¬ 
tural credit in nature, credit based on word of honor, security for the future 
of mutual agricultural credit, agricultural insurance in relation to mutual 
credit, etc. 

DCutual agricultural insurance societies in 1908 {Bui, Jlens. Off, Renseig. 
Agr. [Pflria], 7 (1908), Xos, S, pp. 9.i3-96i; 9, pp, 1081-1098; Rev, rif., 30 
(1908), Xo, 7S3, pp. 128,129; Username Agr. [Paris], 21 il90S), Xo. 1^19, p. 2^2; 
Jour. Agr. Prat., n. scr., 16 (1908), Xo. 31, pp, 133, The number of socie-. 

ties in France was 8,7S0 in June, 1908. Of this number there were 7,241 socie¬ 
ties insuring live stock with r»3 banks, 1,442 against fire with IG banks, and 24 
against hail. The live stock insurance societies had SOS,375 members and the 
cattle insured were worth 420,209,007 francs. The fire insurance societies had 
31,964 members with property insured -valued at 277,550,706 francs. 

Annual r^ort on the working of cooperative societies in the Punjab for 
the fifteen months ending June 30, 1907, R. Wixbebforce (Ann, Rpt. Work. 
Coop, 8oc, Punjab, 1901, pp. 2-Detailed statistics of number of co¬ 
operative credit societies, memberships, receipts, disbursements, loans, etc., are 
presented and discussed. At the close of the period the societies numbered 174 
as compared with 2S at the beginning, the corresponding figures of membership 
being 17,254 and 1.525, respectively. The financial standing of the societies was 
equally flourishing. 

International agricultural institute, L. C. Griscom {Daily Consular and 
Trade Rpts. [T. 8.], 1908, Xo. 32S2. pp. 6, 7).—A brief report is given of the first 
session of the permanent committee of the International Institute of Agriculture 
held at Rome from May 23 to June 0, 1908. The general desire was to create 
an international statistical bureau for the compilation of the world's agricul¬ 
tural products. The i)ermanent committee was to meet again on November 10 
and the general assembly on November 20. 

The modem state and agriculture, A. Gomes CiJBMO (O Estado Modcrno 
e a Agricultura. Rio dc Janeiro: Govt., 1908, pp. LXXJV+419, pis. 
figs. 62), —^This volume presents statistics and other data relating to the devel¬ 
opment, condition, and government aid of agriculture in the United States, 
Canada, Mesdco, Argentina, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Portugal, Denmark, 
and some of the Britlfdi colonies, with lists of the publications consulted in the 
compilation of the work. 

America’s amazing agricultural advance (ManfrsJ Ree,, 54 (1908), No. 5, 
pp. 41, 42). —Statistics of agricultural wealth production, value of farm prop¬ 
erty, and of population engaged in agriculture during the years 1870 to 1908, 
inclusive^ are presented and discussed in this article. 

The increase in value of farm products is shown by the statement that “ in 
the 20-year period between 1870 and 1890 the gain was only $500,000,000; in 
the 30-year period between 1870 and 1900 the gain was only $2,800,000,000; 
whereas in the S-year period from 1900 to 1908 the gain was $3,300,000,000, or 
$500,000,000 more than for the 30 years from 1870 to 1900.” In 1907 the value 
of farm products raised was $7,412,000,000, the value of all farm property 
$28,077,000,000, and the number of people engaged in or dependent on agricul¬ 
ture 11,991,000. The great increase in wealth production is attributed to the 
rapid growth in scientific farming. 

The American farmer feeding the world, W. M. Ha.ys (WorWs Work, 16 
(1908), No. 4, pp. 10591-10606, figs. 27).—Statistics of the quantity, value, and 
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destination of the exi)orts of the main agricultural products are discussed aud 
diagrammatically illustrated in this article. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the grains and oil cakes exported 
contain large quantities of nitrogen, iihosphoric acid, and potash and could be 
more profitably utilized on the farms in the United States by being fed to 
Ihe stock, etc. In this way there would be returned “to our own soils the 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of fertilizer ingredients and in addition 
several million tons of humus-making substances other than nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and potash. We would induce the change of the crops of more of 
our form areas to grasses and annual forage crops, which both rest the soil 
and add to it organic matter which adds greatly to the profits from crops.” 

Settlement and agricultural development of the northwest provinces of 
Canada, E. H. Godfrey (Jour. Roy. Btatia. Soe., 11 (1908), No. 2, pp. 397- 
40i ).—^The information contained in this article is largely summarized from 
a publication previously noted (E. S. R., 19, p. 1191). 

Agriculture in Denmark, Tisseband (Bui. 8oc. Nat Agr. Fmnce, 68 (1908), 
No. 6, pp. 376-Mi; Jour. Boc. Btatis. Parh, 49 (1908), Non. 8, pp. 26^-273; 9, 
pp. 296-308). —^This is a general review of the progress made in all branches 
of agriculture in Denmark from 1<S55 to 1907, including data on agri¬ 
cultural production, conditions of farm la])or, size of farms, etc. The chief 
causes of progress are given as scientific investigations and government aid, the 
chief directions in which these forces have operated being pointed out Data 
are also presented and discussed relating to agricultural organizations and 
cooperative societies. 

Notes on agriculture in South Australia, W. L. Summers (Adelaide: Govt, 
1908, pp. 61, figs. So). —This brochure gives information concerning agricultural 
conditions and opportunities in South Australia and is finely Illustrated with 
scenes typical of the agriculture in different sections of the country. 

[Agricultural statistics of Australia], G. H. Knibbs (Off. YearSooh Amt, 
1908, pp. 219-S85, dgms. 7).—These chapters, dealing respectively with land 
tenure and settlement, pastoral production, agricultural production, farmyard 
and dairy production, and forests, forestry, and forestal products of Australia, 
give statistical information with discussion relating to these topics from 1787 
to 1900, inclusive. They comprise a historical sketch of agricultural develop¬ 
ment in Australia for more than a century. 

AgricaltuTe in Japan, H. Sharp (Daily Vomular and Trade Bpts. [Z7. S.1, 
1908, No. 3255, pp. 9-72).—A brief account is given of agricultural conditions 
in Jai>an, including notes on land areas, implements used, extent of fertilizer 
importation, irrigation practices, aud agricultural exports aud imports for 1900 
and preceding years. 

Crop Reporter (U. 8 . Dept Agr., Bur. Btatia. Crop Reporter, 10 (1908), No. 
10, pp. 13-80)4 —^The condition of crops in the United States and foreign coun¬ 
tries, data on the farm values of principal crops and range of prices of agri¬ 
cultural products in the United Slates, and a summary of the crop acreage 
and live stock in the United Kingdom are reported to October 1, 1908. 

AGEICTOTiraiAI EDFCAHOBr. 

Agricultore the basis of education, O. F. Coon: (Reprint from Monist, July, 
1901, pp. 347-Jd4).—In this paper the author develops his thesis on the long 
recognized fact that agriculture furnishes the material basis for civilization, 
and proceeds to show that while this &ct has been recognized, educators seem 
to have forgotten that agriculture is just as truly the basis of intellectual and 
social development. He believes that “the mental conditions of agriculture 
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are just as essential to tlie normal development of llie human mind as air, 
fo<‘d. and exercise for the development of the body,” and that “by no system 
or method of formal education can children confined to city houses, doorsteps, 
paved streets, and wrhools be brought to their full mental stature.” 

The mission of the Christian college, E. E. Rlld (Lcnojp Col, BuL, i 
\1007\, Xo, JO, pp. 22). —This is the inaugural address of Pres. E. E. Reed, of 
I-enox College, Ilopkinton, Iowa, and consists largely of an argument in favor 
of teaching agriculture in denominational colleges, especially in the 3 years 
preparatory to the college course. 

Development of agricultural education, E. E. Bbown (Jottr, Ed, [Boston ], 
6*7 (IBVS), Xo, 2i, pp, A brief account of the development of agri¬ 

cultural education in the Tnited States. 

The agricultural coU^e and its relationship to the sdieme of national 
education, E. J. WicKsox (Addresses and Proc. Xat, Ed, Assoc,, iS (1907), pp, 
lOil-JOi ^),—^Previously noted as Circular 31 of the California Station (E. S. R. 
10, p. 093). 

What has been done by normal schools and agricultural colleges for 
popular education in agriculture, E. E. Balcomb (Addresses and Proc, Xat, 
Ed, Aasoc., io (1907), pp, 1069-1075) paper, presented at the 1007 con¬ 
vention of the National Education Association, is a compilation of information 
secured by correspondence from the different State normal schools and agricul¬ 
tural colleges concerning their efforts to extend popular education in agriculture. 

Agriculture in normal schools: Courses of instruction and financial sup¬ 
port, E. E, Balcomb (Addresses and Proc, Xat, Ed, Assoc., 45 (1907), pp, 
752-758). — X paper presented at the 1907 convention of the National Education 
Association. 

On the training of persons to teach agriculture in the public schools, L. 
H, Bailey (Bur, of Ed. lU, BA Bui. 1,1908, pp, J3).—This paper was prepared 
at the request of the United States Commissioner of Education and is divided 
into three parts: (1) The nature of the problem, which contains a discussion 
of the problems of the elementary schools, high schools, and sitecial schools 
of agriculture; <2) the means of training the teachers, among which are aids 
to teachers, such as summer schools, regular teachers’ institutes, lectures, cor- 
resiKjndence and leaflet work, short courses in agricultural colleges, peripatetic 
teachers, and the educational work of this Department, and courses for the 
training of new teachers in normal schools, training classes, separate agricul¬ 
tural schools, special foundations, education departments and teachers’ col¬ 
leges, and colleges of agriculture, and (3) the general outlook and the signifi¬ 
cance of normal work in the colleges of agriculture, in which the writer 
includes information on some of the work now undertaken for the training of 
teachers in some of the agricultural collies. 

The work of the Nfatlonal Government in extending agricultural educa- 
tioni^^through the public schools, D. X Crosby (Addresses and Proc. Xat, Ed, 
Assoc,, (1907), pp, 106S-1069),—This is a paper presented at the 1907 con¬ 
vention of the National Education Association, in which the discussion is lim¬ 
ited to two main considerations; (1) Financial aid from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and (2) expert assistance from Federal Executive Departments. 

Report of the committee on industrial education in schools for rural com¬ 
munities (Addresses and Proc. Xat Ed, Assoc., 45 (1907), pp, i09-iiG ),—^This 
report, which was submitted at the 1907 convention of the National Education 
Association, Is the second report of this committee and supplements that sub¬ 
mitted at the 1905 meeting (E. S. R., 17, p. 190). The rei>i>rt was written 
by L. H. Bailey, and includes (1) a discussion of the general problem of the 
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rural school and the imi)ortance of articulating it with the activities of life, 
description of new tyi)es of rural school buildings, discussion of school gardens, 
manual training, and separate agricultural schools, mention of agencies which 
contribute to the nationalizing of the work, and the author’s opinion con¬ 
cerning the kinds of schools in which agri<*ulture may he taught; (2) data 
concerning the present status of industrial work in rural schools in New 
fkigland. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York; i3) experiences and 
opinions of individual teachers in the territory mentioned; and (4) a dis¬ 
cussion by the author on the preparation of teachers for industrial schools in 
rural communities. 

Agricultural instruction for soldiers, F. Maiek-Bodh (FuhUngs Landio, 
J7 No. d, pp. 201-210),—Xn account is presented of the first course 

of instruction in agi*icullure given to subalterns and privates in the German 
army at Aiig^^burg, beginning January 15, 1907, and extending over 20 days. 
Instruction was given on the origin, formation, and management of soils, the 
composition and use of manures and fertilizers, plant life, farm crops, diseases 
and insect pests of plants, grasses and forage crops, care of the orchard, animal 
husbandry and nutrition, milk and its utilization, farm management, and farm 
accounts. The w'ork of the first course was attended with such success that 
courses have since been given in 14 other places with a total attendance 
of 2,970. 

School gardens, J. Vercieir (Jour, l:loc, yat, Hort, France, h, »er,, 9 (1908), 
April, pp, 2i3-26l, dgm, 1).—This article contains brief statements regarding 
the condition of agricultural instruction in the primary and normal schools of 
France and the iwrt taken by the teacher, the need of developing a taste for 
agriculture in the child and the methods employed In accomplishing it, the neces¬ 
sity of introducing practical work in the present agricultural instruction in the 
primary school, school gardens in Cote-d’Or, an outline plan for a garden, a 
school nursery, results obtained during 8 years’ experience, and suggestions for 
the future development of the work. 

Farm bacteriology, W". C. Palmer CWinona Lalce, Ind,, 1908, pp, iS).— This 
dt'als with bacteria in their relation to the decay of organic matter, nitrogen in 
soils, changes in milk, cream, butter, and cheese, preservation of food, and 
diseases of animals. There is also a brief discussion of disinfection and 
disinfectants. 

Hints for eastern Oregon fanners, J. Withycombb et al. (Oregon Sta, 
<*irc, Bui, 2, pp, 2i),—X circular of information concerning agronomy, horticul¬ 
ture, chemistry, and animal husbandly prepared for distribution among fanners 
attending meetings on a farming demonstration train. 

Twentieth Annual Beport of IVCassachusetts Station, 1907 (Massaoht^eita 
f^ta, Bpt 1907, pp, J72).’—This contains the organization list of the station, a 
report of the director, wh^ch includes lists of the publications during 1907, and 
<»f the bulletins and reports available for distribution, a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, a report of the meteorologist, and other 
departmental reports, parts of which are abstracted dsewhere in this issue. 

Aminal Beport of Pennsylvania Station, 1907 (Pennsylvania Sta, Bpt 
1907, pp, JJJ+fidtf).—This contains the organization list of the station, a finan¬ 
cial statement for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1907, a report of the director 
on the work of the station during the year, together with a synopsis of its work 
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sin«*e 1SS7, and other departmental reports, of which that of the meteorologist is 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. The reijort also contains reprints of Bulle¬ 
tins s2, S3, and s." pre> iously noted and of an article on The Available Energj' 
of Red Clover Hay < E. S. R., 10, p. S(36), and articles reiwrting A Test of Roiling 
(Vops for Dairy Cows, and on Small Fruits in abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue. An appendix to the reiiort of the librarian presents a check list of the 
oflSicial publications of the Pennsylvania Rtate College. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of Tennessee Station, 1906 (Tennessee 8ta, Rpt, 
1900n Pth figs. 2).—^This cQptains the organization list, reports of the 

director and members of the station staff, and a financial statement for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1906. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of Utah Station, 1906 (Utah Bta. Rpt. Ifldd, 
pp, XLIX ).—^This includes the organization list, reports of the director and 
heads of dei)artments, reviews of the publications issued during the year, a list 
of bulletins and circulars issued up to January, 1907, and a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1006. 

Twentieth Annual R^ort of Vermont Station, 1907 (Termont Sta. Bpt 
1901, pp. 299-018). —This contains the organization list, a brief announcement 
concerning the station, a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 3(», 
1907, a report of the director containing a list of publications of the station 
available for distribution, abstracts of Bulletins 121-130 of the station issued 
during the year, results of miscellaneous analyses, a report on the Termont 
State nursery for forest tree seedlings, and numerous other articles abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. A special feature is the presentation of condensed out¬ 
lines, arranged by subjects, of articles published in Annual Reports 1-19 and 
Bulletins 1-133, comprising the publications of the station from its establishr 
ment in 1887 to 1907. 

Abstract Twentiefth Report, 1906-7 (Termont 8fa. Buis. 136, pp. 181-222; 
1S7, pp. 281-264) •—These bulletins give a brief r6sum^ of the annual report of 
the station noted above. Bulletin 136 includes plant diseases, horticulture, 
weeds, and insects, and Bulletin 137 crops, forestry, stock feeding, and dairy 
husbandry. 

Thirteenth Azmual Report of Washington Station, 1903 (Washington 8ta. 
Rpt. 1003, pp. 28 ).—^This includes the organization list, a report of the director 
and heads of deiuirtments, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. 1903. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of Washington Station, 1904 (Washington 8tii. 
Rpt. 100pp. 20 ).—^Data similar to the above are given for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1901. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of Washington Station, 1905 (Washington 8ta. 
Rpt. 1005, pp. 31 ).—Data similar to the above are given for the fis(*al year 
ended June 30, 1905. The report of the veterinarian is abstracted on imge 370 
of this issue. 

[Index to Volume XV of Arizona Station publications], W. O. IlAYrs (.Ir/- 
zona Sta. [/«drjp] Bifl. 1002-1903, pp. 531-^90 ).—index to Bulletins 41-51 
and the Annual Reiwrts from 1902-1904. 

Experiment Station Work, XIiVU (U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui, 319, 
pp. 32, figs. 4 )*—This number contains articles on the following subjects: T^ow- 
grade v. high-grade fertilizers, improvement of sandy soils, dry farming, seed 
selection, evergreens—^uses and culture, nut growing in Maryland, “hogging 
off” com, mineral matter in feeding stuffs, preparation of miscible oils, aii 
automatic cheese press, and cane sugar and beet sugar. 
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Hawaii Station.—^Tlie station lias planned a set of breeding experiments with 
Sea Island, Caravonica and Egyptian cottons covering r> acres of land and a 
fertilizer experiment covering 10 acres. As a result of experiments alreadj’ 
under way a marked revival in interest in cotton growing is reported, and it is 
expected that within the near future about 10,000 acres will be planted. 
Bequests have been made for the selected Sea Island and Caravonica seed 
greatly in excess of the station supply. The climatic and other conditions of 
the islands appear to be very favomble for the growth of cotton of a high grade. 

Kansas College and Station.—^E. H. Webster, Chief of the Dairy Division of 
this Department, has accepted the position of dean of agriculture in the college 
and director of the station to take effect January 1, 1909. 

Hew Hampshire Station.—^The station has adopted the plan of reprinting the 
scientific articles based on work done at the station and contributed by mem¬ 
bers of its staff to periodicals, as a numbered series to be known as Scientific 
Contributions of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
series is to be sent to the libraries of the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and to this Departm^it, but is not to be available for general distribu¬ 
tion. Scientific Contributions Nos. 1 and 2, already issued, contain, respectively, 
reprints of The Influence of Minimum Temperatures in Limiting the Northern 
Distribution of Insects, from the Jox^mal of Economic Entomology^ and The 
Fruit Spot of Apples, from the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 

Hehraska Trniversity and Station.—^W. H. Hein has resigned as adjunct pro¬ 
fessor of agricultural botany and assistant botanist and has been succeeded as 
adjunct professor by R. E. Stone of the Alabama College. M. H. Swenk, whose 
appointment as assistant entomologist in the station has been previously noted, 
has also been appointed adjunct professor of entomology. Robert F. Howard 
has been appointed assistant horticulturist in the station, beginning Decem¬ 
ber 10. 

Wisconsin University,—^The first sessions of a bakers* institute organized by 
the university extension department were held in Milwaukee, October 20-2S, 
and were attended by about 170 bakers. The course included lectures by pro- 
fossora in the university, specialists of this Department, and others, concerning 
raw materials and products used by bakers, bacteria and yeasts, methods of 
baking, food values, bakeshop hygiene and sanitation, and other related subjects. 

Association of Official Agricultural Chemists.—^This association held its twenty- 
fifth annual convention in Washington, D. C., November 12-16,1908. Over 200 
delegates and visitors were in attendance, the largest in its history, the number 
being considerably augmented by the meetings of other agricultural organiza¬ 
tions in the city. On invitation of the association a brief address was given by 
Secretary Wilson of this Department in which he directed attention to the 
questions of soil improvement and pure foods, and to the opportunity open to 
the association in these lines. During the sessions opportunity was afforded 
for an inspection of the workings of the denatured alcohol plant of the Bureau 
of Chemistry. 
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TRe address of tRe president, Prof. Harry Snyder of tRe Minnesota University 
and Station, was entitled TRe Training of tRe Agricultural GRemist. In tRis 
address was empRasized tRe necessity for tRe maintenance of RigR ideals to be 
developed by a special tecRnical training in agricultural chemistry, coupled 
with a broad equipment in other lines so that the worker may “ outline an in¬ 
vestigation, plan intricate detaDs, carry the work to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and correctly interpret the results.” TRe speaker advocated the establishment 
in some of our Institutions of courses of study Raving for their specific object 
the training of agricultural cRomisls, these courses to present a correlation of 
the different sciences blended with general and tecRnical chemistry. TRe devel¬ 
opment of correct methods was regarded as fundamental, though not always 
fully appreciated in the desire for immediate results. A knowledge of tecRnical 
processes of manufacture was deemed essential in the inspection of agricultural 
products. TRe position of the agricultural chemist was regarded as in a transi¬ 
tion stage, but with the tendency toward larger opportunities, better compensa¬ 
tion, and greater recognition, although research work was still handicapped by 
inadequate preparation and lack of equipment and intelligent support TRe 
held of the association was also discussed, its special province being considered 
the study and perfection of methods of analysis. 

TRe initial day of the convention was, as usual, devoted largely to papers 
on food adulteration. A general report was submitted by H. £. Barnard, 
referee, together with more detailed reports by the associate referees. J. 
Hortvet, associate referee on wine, discussed the determination of volatile 
and dsied acids and reducing sugars, and called attention to the necessity of a 
special study of the deteimination of glycerol and the examination of the 
natural coloring matter in wines. H, B. Barnard reported on beer analysis 
a necessity for the refinement of the present analytical methods and additional 
differentiation of the various types of beer. Considerable progress was reported 
in the study of methods for brewing materials, especially on the determina¬ 
tion of fat and gluten. L. M. Tolman, associate referee on distilled liquors, 
presented modifications of the AUen-Marquardt method for fusel oil. 

The associate referee on vinegar, G. H. Hickey, presented a study of the 
lead number for pure cider vinegar. B. M. Chace, associate referee on favor¬ 
ing extracts, reported that highly sati^actory results had been obtained by 
collaborators using the provisional methods, except with that for citral, which 
needs further study. The work with spices, reported by A, L. Whiten, was 
restricted to a study of the adulteration of paprika with olive oil and its 
detection. The report of H. H. Loomis, associate referee on colors, indicate<l 
that the vegetable coloring matters are not sufficiently well understood and 
the methods of identification inadequate, and that study of the separation and 
identification of colors is desirable. 

The associate referee on dairy products, H. C. Lythgoe, reported a study of 
methods for the prei)aration of milk serum and the detection of calcium su- 
crate in cream. A report of progress on work in cereal products, especially fat 
determinations in flour, was submitted by E. B. Ladd. W. L. Dubois, asso¬ 
ciate referee on vegetables, presented a study of the water content of fresh and 
soaked canned peas. A report on meat and fish was made by F. C. Weber. 
The work on preservatives, reported by W. D. Bigelow, discussed an attempt 
to simplify the quantitative estimation of salicylic and benzoic acids and the 
study of cinnamic acid, which is said to be coming into use by reason of its 
antiseptic properties. A. G. Woodman, associate referee on tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
reported cooperative work on caffein and tannic acid in coffee, sugar in tea, 
crude fiber and starch In chocolate and sugars in milk chocolate^ and a special 
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study, made jointly with W. U. Taylor, was presented on the Estimation of 
Caffetannic Acid and Caffein in Coffee. 

An unusual amount of attention was devoted by the association to the subject 
of medicinal plants and drugs. L., F. Kebler made an extended reiK)rt as referee, 
followed by a paper by B. J. Howard, discussing Hicrochemical ^lethods for the 
Identification of Alkaloids in Drugs, and TV'. O. Emery outlined methods for 
the separation of caffein, acelanilid, and sodium bicMrbonate. A pjiper on 
Pharmal(»gical Investigations fm Effects of Drugs was presented by T\’. Salant, 
and Dr. H. H. Rusby gave an illustrated lecture on simple methods of detecting 
common drug adulterants. 

The work of the year on meat proteids, presented by P. F. Trowbridge, took 
the form of the preiiaration and analysis of cold water exn*acts from different 
wholesale cuts of fresh beef from steers slau^tered in connection with feeding 
investigations at the Missouri Station. L, L. Van Slyke, referee, submitted a 
report on the separation of nitrogenous bodies (milk and cheese proteids), 
presenting cooperative work on a volumetric method of determining milk 
casein. 

The referee on nitrogen, G. L. Penny, reported cooperative work on the 
determination of nitrate nitrogen. The report of the referee on inorganic 
plant constituents, H. D. Haskins, dealt with the development of a method for 
the determination of iron and aluminum in ash. G. G. McDonnell reported on 
Insecticides and fungicides. 

S. D. Averitt, referee on soils, rei>orted cooperative work with reference to 
the determination of total potash and phosphorus, and J. G. Lipman, associate 
referee, submitted a report on the determination of calcium carbonate in 
soils. The work on i>otash reported by B. B. Boss, referee, included cooperative 
tests of the official method in comparison with the phospho-molybdic volumetric 
method with some cooperative work on special methods. 

J. M. McCandless, referee on pota^, reported cooperative work on the exami¬ 
nation of basic slag, the determination of iron and aluminum in rock phosphate, 
and an examination of ammonium citrate solutions as to neutrality. Papers 
were submitted by J. B. Lindsey on Thomas slag, and by H. D. Haskins on The 
Valuation of Phosphoric Acid in Bai^c Slag, the latter recommending a study 
of IVagner’s method. 

The work on dairy products reported by the referee, J. 3^1, Bartlett, was in 
continuation of that of the previous year on analytical methods of condensed 
milks. E. B. Holland submitted a paiier on a Standard for Babcock Glassware, 
noted on p. 374 of this issue. F. TV. IVIorse, af?sociate referee on cattle 
foods, reported a study of a modification of Ellet's method for methyl pentosan. 
A paper was read by J. P. Street on The Determination of Acidity in Cattle 
Feeds, in which the need for further study of acidity, esi^ially that due to 
protein bodies, was pointed out, and T. B. Wagner discussed the processes of 
manufacture of ^ulen feed with particular reference to color and acidity. 

The work on sugar was reported by A. H. Bryan, referee, and Fritz Zerban, 
associate referee^ Cooperative studies were presented on methods of moisture 
determination and the effect of clarifying agents on the polarization. The 
referee also submitted a subreporl on The Use of the Refractometer in Deter¬ 
mining Dry Substances, and papers on the detection of small quantities of 
glucose in sirups and honey and The Determination of Total Sulphur Dioxid in 
Molasses. 

An innovation in the meetings was the setting aside of the final day of the con¬ 
vention for tbe reading of special papers and their discussion. The following 
papers were presented: Methods Relating to the Rate of Decomposition of 
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Organic Matter in tlie Soil, J. O. Lipmau; Determination of Sulphurous Acid 
and Sulphites or Sulphur Dioxid in Pood Products, B. Gudeman; The Possi¬ 
bilities of Muscovado Sugar as an Adulterant for Maple Products, R. E. Doo¬ 
little and A. P. Seeker; Notes on the Winton Lead Number of Mixtures of 
Cane and Maple Sirup, R. E. Doolittle and A. P. Seeker; A Discussion of 
Methods for Determining the Availability of Phosphoric Acid in Thomas 
Phosphate Powder (Basic Slag Phosphate), G. D. Leavens; The Detenuination 
of Fusel Oil in Distilled Liquors, A. S, Mitchell; Distilled Liquors, L. M. 
Tolman and W. E. Hillyer; Composition of Paprika, R. E. Doolittle and A. W. 
Ogden; Determination of the lodin Number of the Nonvolatile Ether Extract 
of Paprika, W. Denis; Determination of Starch in Cocoa Products, W. L. 
Dubois; Examination of Oysters, W. D. Bigelow; Some Simple Methods for 
the Detection of Blended and Bleached Flours, A. L. Winton; Moisture Deter¬ 
minations without Heat, P. F. Trowbridge; The Unification of Polarimetric 
Observations, 0. A, Browne; The Influence of Glycerin and Acetanilid in the 
Estimation of Alcohol in Pharmaceutical Preparations, L. E. Warren and H. C. 
Fuller; Citral Methods, C. O. Dodge; Cltral and its Analysis in Terpeneless 
Oil of Lemon, S. H. Baer; The Identification of Coal Tar Colors, G. B. Cochran. 

Reports of standing committees were preseated by L. F. Kebler on testing 
diemical reagents and W. Frear on food standards, together with a subreport 
on Methods of Assaying Opium, by C. P. Parker. A report of progress was sub¬ 
mitted by H. W. Wiley on fertilizer legislation, recommending postpone¬ 
ment of further action until the next meeting. J. K. Hayw'ood made a final 
report for the committee on revision of methods, stating that Bulletin 107 of the 
Bureau of Chemistry had been issued embodying such changes as were deemed 
necessary. A resolution was reported from the committee on resolutions by 
Im L. Van Slyke, advocating the enactment of Federal legislation regulating the 
composition and sale of insecticides and fungicides, and adopted by the as¬ 
sociation. 

An amendment to the constitution proposed at the 1907 meeting was adopted, 
extending membership in the association to delegates from Canada and Mexico. 
The appointment of a committee of three to cooi^erate with similar committees 
from other organizations in this country in unifying methods for the analysis 
of fats and oils with a view to the establishment of an international commission 
for this imriHise was authorized, but the member^ip of the committee has not 
as yet been announced. A referee and associate referee were authorized on 
waters, to study methods for the analysis of mineral, sanitary, irrigation and 
Technical w'aters, an associate referee to consider the definition of the term 
“ available putasb,” and two associate referees on drugs. 

In accordance with a decision of the previous year a standing committee on 
recommendations and revision of methods was elected as follows: For three 
years> B. B. RosSj E. M. Chace, C. D. Howard; for two years, J. P. Street, 
F. W. Well, A. L. Winton; and for one year, J. K. Haywood (chairman), P. P. 
Veitch, L. M. Tolman. The question of the adoption and printing of conversion 
tables was also referred to this committee. L. M. Tolman, M. E. Jaffa, A. B, 
Adams, R, J. Davidson, and H. E. Barnard were appointed a committee on the 
standardization of alcohol tables. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, W. D. Bige¬ 
low, Washington, D. C.: vice-president, W. A. Withers, Raleigh, N. 0.; secretary, 
H. W. Wili^, Washington, D. C.; and additional members of the executive com¬ 
mittee, EL F. Ijadd, Fargo, N. Dak., and E. B. Holland, Amherst, Mass. 

Astexloan Assooiation of Farmers' Institute Workers.—-The thirteenth annual 
meeting of this association was held in Washington, D. 0., November 16 and 17. 
There were ^7 delegates and visitors registered, representing 42 States, 1 
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Territory, and 3 provinces of Canada, besides one visitor eacli from Xew 
Zealand and the Transvaal, f^ecretary AYilson, of this Department, made a 
brief address, in which he described the sendinsj out by the Department of 
demonstrators in different lines of farm practice, stating that *• my experience 
in the Iowa Agricultural College of six years, my experience in the Department 
of Agiiculture of twelve years has brought me back around again to the cap- 
sheaf of agriculture—^the sending out of people to lecture to the farmers.” The 
Commission on Country Life was in attendance at one of the sessions, and 
Chairman L. H. Bailey, of the commission, explained its object and invited 
suggestions for the betterment of country conditions. By invitation, the asso¬ 
ciation attended as a body a meeting of the National Grange, which was then in 
session in Washington. 

The annual presidential address, made by Dr. Tait Butler, in discussing the 
ways in which the institutes had been of service, aj3irmed that the carryhig 
of agricultural knowledge to the adult farmer and the instruction of the adult 
members of his family in household economy is naturally and unquestionably 
the true and legitimate field which should be chiefly if not exclusively culti¬ 
vated by the farmers’ institutes.” The speaker strongly advocated increased 
Federal appropriations for the dissemination of agidcullural information in this 
way. He also declared It to be "the duty of the farmers’ institutes to give their 
aid and moral suppoi-t to eveiy histitution, organization, and force that has for 
its object the upbuilding of a better agricultural civilization,” and commended 
the women’s institutes as a means to this end. 

An address was also made by Dr. James W. Robertson, president of Mac¬ 
Donald College, on The MacDonald Movement for the Improvement of Rural 
Conditions In Canada, In which attention was directed to the immediate need 
for teachers of agriculture for the rural schools. President Robertson explained 
in some detail the method employed in Canada for supplying this need through 
the education of teachers in MacDonald College. 

The reports of the standing committees ^owed that the institutes were rap¬ 
idly developing, particularly in the direction of movable schools of agriculture, 
and of boys’, girls’, and women’s institutes. The committee on movable schools 
reported that these schools were held during the j&xr in 10 States and 5 
Canadian provinces. In the opinion of the committee, “wherever movable 
schools have been held they have met with favor, and it seems that the time is 
now ripe for the very general adoption of this form of extension teaching.” 

The committee on boys’ and girls’ institutes called attention to the remarkable 
growth of this form of extension work, but expressed a belief that the first 
work of the institute in behalf of the boy and the girl is to be done with the 
parents. Among the new features developed during the year was the “ farm 
encampment,” where the boys live in tents and are taught in classes in such 
subjects as com and live-stock judging, seed identification and tile draining. 
At one of these encampments a tented school of household sciente for girls was 
introduced, which proved a most interesting feature. 

Women’s institutes were strongly indorsed by the committee on that subject 
as having demonstrated, in localities where they have been long established, 
their great practical value in the refinement of farm homes and in the better¬ 
ment of rural conditions in general. 

The subjects in the general programme were mainly directed toward defining 
the status of the farmers’ institute in its relation to other forms of agricultural 
education, Dean Davenport discussing the agricultural college. Director Burnett 
the experiment station, F. H. Hall the normal school, F. Ij. Stevens the agri- 
cnltural high school, A. B. Graham the rural public schools, President J. H. Oon- 
nell the agricultural journals, and Alva Agee the agricultural fair associations. 
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The papers and discussions in the main were to the effect that the farmers' 
institute occupies the position of field agent for agricultural education, that it 
provides a most effective channel for carrying agricultural information dii*ectly 
to the farmer who is unable to leave his occupation to go to school, and that it 
should broaden its work until it embraces other more advanced forms of exten¬ 
sion work, and extend its efforts until all rural people ha\ e opportunity to enjoy 
its benefits. 

The general progress of the farmers' institute movement in the United 
States was shown by the reports presented by the various State directors and by 
the Farmers' Institute Specialist of this Departmenr. The latter report 
showed the number of sessions held by the regular institutes in 43 States and 
Territories to have been 14,059, with an attendance at regular and special 
institutes of 2,215,000. The appropriations to institutes in 46 States and 
Territories were $320,561, and the total number of institute lecturers in the 
employ of the State directors in 47 States and Territories w'as 1,118. In four 
of the provinces of Canada—Alberta, Quebec, Saskatchewan, and Ontario— 
the number of half-day sessions was 7,206, with a total attendance of 321,963. 
A remarkable development of institutes for women in Canada was shown by 
the report of the Province of Ontario, where 3,978 sessions were held with 
93,951 in attendance. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing the work already done in forwarding the 
interests of farmers' institutes by this Ilepartment through the Farmers' 
Institute Si)eclalist, and requesting the executive committee of this association 
to confer as soon as practicable with the Secretary of Agriculture and with 
this Office relative to the needs of this work, and to urge upon Congress the 
appropriation of a sum sufficient to enable the Department adequately to 
develop it. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President J. L. Ellsworth, 
Boston, Mass.; vice-president G. A. Putnam, Toronto, Ontario; secretary- 
treasurer, John Hamilton, Washington, D. C.; executive committee, the presi¬ 
dent and the secretary ex-officio; A. M. Soule, Athens, 6a.; H. T. French, 
Moscow, Idaho; F. H. Hall, Aurora, III. 

First International Congress for the Repression of Adulteration of Alimentary 
and Pharmaceutical Products.—This congress was held in Geneva, September 
8-12, 1908. About 400 delegates were in attendance, 250 from France and the 
remainder representing 2S other nations. The chief business of the congress 
was the formulating of definitions of food and drug products for adoption as an 
international “ codex alimentarius.” The second congress will be held in Paris 
in 1900. 

Hiscellaneous.—Wm. Fawcett, Director of Public Gardens and Plantations, Ja¬ 
maica, has retired. , 

Botanisches CentralMatt of August 11,1908, records the death of Dr. F. Noll, 
professor of botauy at the University of Halle, at the age of 50 years. 

Sir Daniel Morris retired from the post of Imperial Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture for the West Indies, November 30. 

Philippe de Vilmorin, the present head of the seed firm, Vilmorin, Andrieux et 
Cie., and well known among horticulturists and plant breeders of this country, 
has been nominated as Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of Prance. 
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The recent convention of the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, of which a brief account is given 
m the present munlier of the Record, brought out very clearly the 
growing tendency to confine the functions of this assomation to mat¬ 
ters relative to the more general problems connected with the organi¬ 
zation and management of the institutions represented in the 
association. The great growth of these institutions and the ex¬ 
pansion of the scope and variety of the educational and research 
enterprises under their control have greatly complicated their organi¬ 
zation and brought to their managers many problems which in de¬ 
tail at least are different from those of other educational and scien¬ 
tific institutions. It is therefore very important that these institu¬ 
tions shall have a common meeting ground where the general 
principles governing the solution of these newer problems of educa¬ 
tion and research may be thoroughly discussed with a view to the 
establishment of standards, the differentiation of the local and com¬ 
mon characteristics of the problems, and the elucidation of the 
various difficulties in the light of experience from many sources. As 
a delegate body, consisting chiefiy of the presidents of wll^es and 
directors of experiment stations, llte association is especially qualified 
for work in this fidd. This has further been facilitated by the 
changes in the organization of the association which has limited the 
number of sections and committed so much important work to stand¬ 
ing committees. Recent experience has indicated the desirability of 
carrying the plan involved in this organization further toward its 
logical conclusion. It has become clearer that papers of a technical 
character dealing with the methods and results of special researdhes 
are out of place in sudi an a^dation. Care diould therefore be 
taken in arranging the programmes so to T^ord the questions to be 
discussed tiiat the presentation of such tedinical matters will clearly 
be out of order. It also seems desirable further to restrict the number 
of matters to be brought forward at any one meeting. Considering 
the wide territory covered by the institutions and the consequent 
difference in point of view on many questions, it is very desirable 
that there should be opportunity for full discussion so that the con- 
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clubioub reached will really repi’esent the best judgment of the 
association. It is also very desirable that the members of the associa¬ 
tion should be able to give their undivided time and attention to the 
questions before the association at any one meeting. 

There has of late been great activity in the organization of societies 
of agricultural specialists in various lines for the discussion of the 
problems in agricultural science relating to these specialties. Thi*- 
movement has progressed so far that naturally a desire has aiisen for 
the aflHiation of these organizations in order that provision may be 
made to promote their general interests and to permit the general 
discussion of matters in which all or several of them have a common 
interest. In the discussion of plans for affiliation one fundamental 
distinction needs to be kept ever in mind. Societies for the discussion 
of technical and scientific matters do well as a rule to reduce the 
amoimt of their administrative business to a minimum. Such busi¬ 
ness is apt to interfere with strict attention to the more important 
problems for which these societies are organized. Their times of 
meeting and their programmes should, therefore, be arranged so that 
their members can give undivided attention for the time being to the 
technical and scientific problems before tliem. It seems pi-obable 
that the various societies representing branches of agricultural science 
can profitably arrange some plan of affiliation. It is much more 
doubtful whether the center of such afiiliation should be the Associa¬ 
tion of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
This association b so far devoted to the discussion of adminbtrative 
questions that it has little in common with the scientific societies, and 
any close affiliation of the two kinds of organizations might easily 
prove disadvantageous to both. At any rate discussion of affiliation 
should recognize the difference of function dividing administrative 
and scientific organbations. 

The growing importance of extension work in agriculture was em¬ 
phasized at the recent convention of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. Evidently the rapid 
expansion of this work is bringing new problems to the agricultural 
colleges and stati<ms. The complicated structure of these institutions 
and the somewhat confused legislation under which many of them are 
organized will make the task of properly organizing and adminis¬ 
tering extension work a delicate and difficult one. There is therefore 
great need of careful study of the problems involved in such work, 
and particularly of its relation to the research and inside educational 
work. Without doubt the assodbtion wiU do well to make a thorough 
study of thb matter. Its action at the recent convention was timdy, 
and it b to be hoped that much attention will be given to the study 
of this qu^tion at the various institutions prior to the next meeting 
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of the association, when much discuwon of extension j)roblem& may 
be expected. 

The growing sentiment in favor of better utilization of all avail¬ 
able agencies for promoting agricultural education was sh*ongly 
emphasized m the prominence given to strictly educational features 
at the Second Xational Com Exposition, held at Omaha, December 
9-19, which is enthusiastically declared by an agricultural ioumal 
to have been “the most elaborate demonstration of farm products 
ever held in this country.’' Nearly ten thousand different exhibits 
relating more particularly to the production and utilization of farm 
crops and representing twenty-eight States, scattered from Connecti¬ 
cut to Washington, and from Minnesota to Texas, b^des entries from 
Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, England, and Argentina, filled to overflow¬ 
ing the two hundred and fifty thousand iaquare feet of floor space of 
the large auditorimn and the special structures erected for the occa¬ 
sion. The prizes offered in the various contests aggregated in value 
over fifty thousand dollars. It is estimated that the total attendance 
was one hundred thousand, an average of ten thousand each day. 

The magnitude of the exposition was alone such as to bring 
prominently to public notice the important position of American 
agriculture, but, as expressed by another farm journal, the exposition 
“ was far more tlian a mere display of specimens. It was a short 
course of study.” The more popular and spectacular features, to¬ 
gether with those more directly for business purposes, were by no 
means disregarded, but a notable circumstance was the unusual atten¬ 
tion devoted to educational phases, thereby mahing the exposition an 
educational agency, especially in the realm of farm crops, such as the 
International Live Stock Exposition has become in the field of ani¬ 
mal production. 

Although in name this was the second national corn exposition, the 
first having been held in Chicago, in October, 190T, the Omaha ^ow 
was the first to be developed to so elaborate a d^ree. like its prede¬ 
cessor, it was in name an exposition of com, and maize and its 
products easily predominated, but the term was broadly interpreted 
to include other cereals, grasses, an alfalfa palace, special exhibits 
of the work of the agricultural colleges and expmment stations, a 
large exhibit of farm machinery, a model kitchen, a students’ judging 
contest, and many other features of interest and value. A complete 
distillery plant for the production of denatured alcohol was in opera¬ 
tion, under the au^ices of the Bureau of Chemistry of this Depart¬ 
ment. 

Over half of the entries were in what was known as the Junior 
Industrial Section. This consisted of exhibits from young people, 
and included d%>lays of articles made from com and other grains 
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by the pupils of both rural au^ city schools, and samples of the corn 
grown by boys’ corn dubs and similar organizations, as well as by 
individuals. Hlany of these entries were extremdy suggestive as in¬ 
dicative that appeal is being made with success to the farmer of the 
future as well as of the present. 

The educational value of the corn exhibit was much enhanced by 
an ingenious arrangement through which the racks were so con¬ 
structed as to make it possible to see everj' ear entered. Significant, 
indeed, was the rery evident improvement in quality which has 1)een 
brou^t about during the past few years. Himdreds of entries of 
large, well-matured, imiform samples, of rich color and high propor¬ 
tion of kemd to cob, met the eye in bewildering profusion and ren¬ 
dered extremely difiicult the rating of the samples by the judges. In 
the wheat section there was not only an exhibit of improved types 
and strains but the judging of the various samples themselves was 
also supplemented by milling and baking tests, thereby acquainting 
the grower in a practical way with the requirements and point of 
view of the miller and the consiuner. 

The object lessons from the exhibits were explained and empha¬ 
sized anew by a large corps of lecturers and demonstrators. The 
speakers included men prominent in slate and national affairs, a lung 
list of scientists from this Department and the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and many experts engaged in various com¬ 
mercial phases of the industries. Xot infrequently the audience 
taxed the capacity of the two lecture halls which were available. A 
special feature was a two-day session of the Oominisrion on Country 
Life, in which farmers, agricultural editors, professional and busi¬ 
ness men and many others participated. 

The third day of the exposition was set aside by the management 
as Agricultural College Day, and special trains brought several him¬ 
dreds of students from the nearby States for the occasion. But to a 
large degree the name might well have been applied to each and every 
day of the exposition, so prominent was the influence of these institu¬ 
tions and so apparent the confidence and esteem with which their 
work was regarded. In the main auditorium a piominent section 
was reserved for their sperial exhibits, twdve institutions presenting 
illustrative material with reference to their work both in general 
and with particular reference to those phases relating to crop im¬ 
provement. Thus, Blinois showed that the protein content of com 
could be increased by selection; Ohio that wheat must be improved 
by selection and not by the fanning mill; Indiana compared the re¬ 
sults of contmuous cropping with rotatimi in wheat growing; and 
■Wisconsin showed how through the State Experiment Association 
improved seed has been distributed in the State. The Iowa and 
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Nebraska exhibits were especially elaborate, the former giving prom¬ 
inence to cnltural methods and the latter to feeding problems and 
cereal diseases and insect pests. 

A novel and instructive feature for women w'as what was known 
as the Model Eitchen. This was in reality a school of domestic 
science, and was imder the management of the head of the domestic 
science department of the Iowa College, assisted by teachers of home 
economics from the Illinois and Missoxni universities and elsewhere. 
Here a ten-day course was given to a class of young women mmiber- 
ing sixty, with daily demonstrations and lectiures which were open 
to the general public. 

For the farmers and experts in embryo—^the students in the agri¬ 
cultural colleges—^a special incentive was offered in the form of a 
judging contest. In this, teams from the Iowa and Kansas colleges 
and the Missouri University struggled in a keen but good-natured 
competition, finally won by the Iowa College, for the possession of 
prizes aggregating several thousand dollars in value. Among these 
were_ the grand sweepstakes trophy—a silver cup valued at fifteen 
hundred dollars and presented rmdei* tire auspices of the Mexican 
Government to stimulate interest in com judging—and a thonsand- 
dollar trophy offered by the Western Grain Dealers’ Association for 
the judging of oats. The contests involved the grading of selected 
and commercial samples of the different grains, and also a statement 
of the reasons for the judgments made; and there were public lectures 
by representatives of boards of trade and grain exchanges as to the 
methods of grading, buying, and selling. Thus the opportunities 
open to the students were much extended, and they gained both ex¬ 
perience and training of a sort to stimulate and develop subsequent 
work in the class room. 

A national exjmsition of this sort, if closely held to the educational 
])urpose, presents very considerable possibilities in that field. Like 
most of the other forms of extension work, it is still in the exi)eri- 
mental stage and now possesses the temporary advantage of novelty, 
which must soon to some extent be lost Much of the instruction it 
imparts Ls admittedly more or less superficial in degree and ephemeral 
in effect, needing subsequent and continued stimulation through other 
channels to effect its greatest and most lasting value. As a means of 
arousing interest, however, of pointing out in a practical way the 
need of individual improvement, and in revealing the opportunities 
which scientific effort is developing, it may easily become a factor 
well worthy of consideration in the work of popularizing the results 
of agricultural research. 



COlWENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 1908. 

The twenty-second annual convention of the asbociation, held at 
Washington November 18-20. 1908, wafa characterized by good at¬ 
tendance and by an unusually interesting programme of papers, ad- 
dresfaes, rqmrts, and discussions. Over 200 delegates and visitors 
represraiting 48 States and Territories were in attendance. Among 
the visitors in attendance to whom the privileges of the floor wore 
granted were F. B. Smith, Director of the Department of Agriculture 
of the Transvaal, Pretoria, South Africa; G. C. Credman and C. A. 
Zavitz, of the Ontario Agricultural Coll^, Guelph, Ontario, Can¬ 
ada; J. W. Robertson, of McDonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Province of Quebec, Canada; Edwin HaU, Secretary Auckland Agri¬ 
cultural Association, Auckland, New Zealand; and M. C. Rankin, 
Acting Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky. The large attend¬ 
ance was due in part to the fact that a number of other agricultural 
organizations, including Farmers’ Institute Workers, National Asso¬ 
ciation of State Universities, Society for the Promotion of Agricul¬ 
tural Science, American Society of Agronomy, and National Grange, 
were in session, and that the ^untry life Commission held several 
hearings in Washington at the same time. 

GEKEBAl, SESSIONS. 

The general sessions were presided over by President J. L. Snyder, 
who, in his presidential address, discussed Agriculture and Democ¬ 
racy, laying emphasis especially upon the relation of agriculture to 
other productive industries and the dependence of other industries 
upon agriculture. He pointed out that agriculture fosters a spirit of 
true democracy and developes character and provides conditions which 
are the true measure of the greatness of a nation. The growing needs 
of the future must be met by increased production by lands already 
under cultivaticm, not by increase of productive area. With the 
present rate of increase of population every State m the Union must 
practically double production within 50 years. Our democracy de¬ 
pends upon thus increasing production. Provisions for the main¬ 
tenance of agencies for promoting agricultural production are there¬ 
fore contributions to democnuy, and this does not concern the farmer 
alone but every citizen of the Ootnmonwealth. The scope and activi¬ 
ties of educational agencies such as the agiicultural colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture should be enlarged to meet the needs indi- 
40e 
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cated. It is not only incumbent upon the agricultural college to 
enlarge its own courses in various ways, but to take the leadership 
in securing improved rural education and better economic conditions 
in general. For example, production is increasing faster than trans¬ 
portation, therefore the improvement of the navigable waterways 
is of vital importance, and in this as in the conservation of the 
natural resources of the nation the agiicultural colleges may profita¬ 
bly take an active part and must train more men for the greater de¬ 
mands of the future. 

In accordance with suggestions contained in this addi'ess a com¬ 
mittee consisting of J. L. Snyder, diairman, C. R. Van Hise, and R. 
W. Silvester was appointed to represent the Association in its coopera¬ 
tive relations with the National Conservation Commission. 

The report of the executive committee, presented by its chairman, 
II. C. White, briefly reviewed the work of the committee during the 
year, calling attention particularly to the appearance of the com¬ 
mittee before committees of Congress in regard to matters affecting 
the association and this Office, and to conferences with the President of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teadxing, with a ' 
view to the admission of the land-grant collies to the benefits of the 
foimdation. Progress in bringing about a better understanding (Jb 
this point was reported. At the invitation of the committee Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, president of the foundation, addressed the asso¬ 
ciation, explaining frankly and fully the conditions under which the 
benefits of the foundation may be secured. By formal resolution the 
association expressed its profound appreciation of the great value to 
higher education of Mr. Carnegie’s act in admitting tax-supported. 
State-controlled institutions to the benefits of the foundation, and its 
sense of gratitude for the benefits thus conferred upon American 
teachera The resolution also conveyed “ to the trustees of the foun¬ 
dation, and especially to its honored president, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
its grateful acknowledgment of their sympathetic and helpful oon- 
idderation of the land-grant collies.” Dr. H. C. White was re¬ 
quested to continue efforts to secure general recognition of the land- 
grant collies by the foundation. 

The report of the committee on graduate study dealt mainly with 
the Graduate Sdhool of Agriculture, the last session of which was 
held at Cornell University in July, 1908. The need of still more gen¬ 
eral support of this school on the part of the institulions represented 
in the association was especially emphasized. It was stated that “ it 
is evident that the meaning of the school is becoming better appre¬ 
ciated by the colleges of agriculture. While the legistralion in the 
three succesdve schools has regularly increased and there is every 
reason to expect this increase to continue, yet it is the judgment of the 
committee lhat many of the institutions owe it to the cause of educa- 
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tion to take more active and appreciative interest in the Graduate 
Sdiool of Agriculture. This school is setting standards and develop¬ 
ing ideals. Thete standards should be propagated everywhere. They 
are capable of greatly increasing the effectiveness of education bv 
means of agriculture, and of extending its application. Tlie com¬ 
mittee thinks that every land-grant institution must accept tlie 
responsibility of furthering this enteiprise. Moreover, it is also con¬ 
vinced that no land-grant institution can now expect to do the best 
work in education imless at least some of its staff actively participate 
in these graduate schools; and the administration of the institution 
must also officially recognize the type of work for which the graduate 
school stands. If for no other I'eason, the coIleg&> ^ould feel the 
obligation of cooperating in these schools for the purpose of increas¬ 
ing the supply of available teadiers of agriculture. 

‘‘ In short, the committee feels that the graduate school idea is now 
established, and far beyond the experimental stage. All the land- 
grant colleges must now recognize it.” 

Attention was also called to the injury whidi may result to the 
school by the holding of any considerable number of meetings of 
other organizations during the xieriod of its sessions, a tendency 
toward whidi was apparent at the last session. The report of the 
dean of the school, A. C. True, showed that the last session of the 
school was very successful in point of attendance, breadth and in¬ 
terest of programme, and general results. An editorial account of 
the school has already appeared in the Becord (E. S. B., 19, p. 1101). 

Cordial invitations were I'eceived to hold the next school at St. 
Anthony Park, Minn., and Ames, Iowa. 

xVn important feature of the pi'oceedings Tias an address by Major- 
Gkneral J. Franklin Bell, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, on Military 
Instruction in the Land-grant Colleges, emphasizing the importance 
of utilizing militaij’ instruction at these colleges as fully as possible 
as an aid in preparing for national defense. On the invitation of 
General BeU, the members of the convention took hmch at the War 
College and inspected the work of this institution. The thanks o " 
the association were tendered General Bell, and the executive com 
mittee was instructed, if practicable, so to arrange the programme o'* 
the next meeting of the association “ as to give one session in con 
ference with the War College in relation to military instruction in 
the land-grant colleges, as su^ested and requested by General Bell ’’ 

Commissioner E. E. Brown, of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
addressed the convention briefly on the importance of enla rging ti 
scope of the activities of the National Government with relation 
agricultural education and of more perfect coordination of such 
struction with the general work of education. He emphasized " 
importance of considering agricultural education as an esseni 
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part of onr general educational byatem. The desirability of enlarg¬ 
ing the work of the Bureau of Education in its relation to the land- 
gi’ant colleges was urged and the need of a central office for the pro¬ 
motion of various forms of vocational education was pointed out. 

On invitation of the OKsociation, T. C. Atkeson, repi'esenting the 
National Grange, addressed the convention, discussing rural condi¬ 
tions in general and the relation of the work of the association and 
the Grange to the impx’ovement of these conditions. A committee 
of tlii’ee, consisting of J. L. Snyder, D. W. Working, and H. T. 
French, was appointed to visit the Grange, then in session in Wash¬ 
ington. 

A. C. True of this Office submitted a brief report for the special 
committee on history of agriculture, reporting progress in collect¬ 
ing data on this subject and asking the cooperation of the agricul¬ 
tural colleges. 

The chief feature of the-report of the bibliographer, A. C. True, 
was a statement by the Superintendent of Documents, W, L. Post, 
on the volume and character, and his methods of handling, cata¬ 
loguing, and distributing government documents. The imfortunate 
confusion and lack of permanency as regards designated depositories 
for such documents was explained. Sale, at moderate prices, rather 
than gratuitous distribution of government documents, except to 
libraries, institutions of learning, and collaborators, was advocated. 

We want all the libraries, colleges, and schools to imderstand that 
we stand ready to assist them in procuring either the information 
contained or the public document itself; that our services to them are 
entirely free and willingly bestowed, as are also the books when in 
stock; and that their interest in our methods and their friendly co¬ 
operation are what we need in order to continue to develop our plan 
of a clearing house for government publications, and a bureau of 
information regarding their contents.” 

The standing committee on instruction in agriculture reported 
progress of its subcommittee on domestic economy and gave an out- 
Hne of a course in rural engineering prepared by another subcom¬ 
mittee. 

t.The report of the standing committee on extenmon work made the 
following recommendations, which were approved by the association: 
Cl) “ That each institution represented in this association organize 
's, soon as possible a definite schmie of extension work in agriculture;” 
(a) ‘‘that the association favor increased appropriations for the 
jlited States Department of Agriculture for the purpose of making 
•jtestigations into all phases of the work of disseminating agricul- 
-nhl information, and of assisting the States in every practicable way 
. (jrganize the work under the best auspi<»s;” (3) “ we strongly urge 
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that '•i^edfic authority be granted by the ahsociation to this standing 
eommittee on extension work to make a study of this subject, and to 
report on it at a future meeting of the association." The recom¬ 
mendation that the a<5sooiation organize a "iection to be known as the 
section on exlen'-ion work was indefinitely postponed, but C. F. Cuiiiss 
gave notice of a propo.'ed amendment to the constitution, to lie over 
and be discussed and acted upon at the next convention, permitting 
the organization of such a section. The recommendations of the com¬ 
mittee that the association place itself on record m favor of a mod¬ 
erate Federal appropriation to be made to the land-grant colleges for 
the purpose of carrying on extension work in agriculture, under a 
plan which requires the States also to make appropriations for the 
work,’’ and “that the association request Congress to extend the 
franking privilege to bona fide extension publications issued by the 
land-grant colleges,” were referred to the section on college work and 
administration for approval as required by the constitution, but no 
action was reported by that section at this meeting. 

The report of the standing committee on station organization and 
policy made important suggestions and recommendations regarding 
(1) the relation between the work of research and that of administra¬ 
tion in experiment station policy, (2) permanence and continuity as 
prime essentials in station work, (3) inspection work in relation 
to other lines of station activity, and (4) relation of the working staff 
of the station to instniction in the college. The essential features of 
these recommendations have already been discussed editorially in the 
Record (E. S. E., 20, p. 303) and will not be further considered here. 

Assistant Secretary Hays explained a system of project records 
whidh has been used with success in this Department and in several 
of the experiment stations. He thought that some such system as 
this might be made a useful means of adjusting administrative rela¬ 
tions between different institutions and of securing better and more 
unifinm methods, and might ultimately become, if generally adopted, 
something of a clearing house for administrative work. 

A feature of the proceedings of great interest and importance was 
the report of the Commission on Agricultural Research appointed at 
the 1906 convention of the association “ to inquire into and report to 
the association the organization and policy that in the opinion of the 
commission should prevail in the expenditure of public moneys pro¬ 
vided for scientific experimentation and research in the interests of 
agriculture, to the end that such funds shall be applied in the most 
economical, efficient, and worthy maimer to the production of results 
of peimaneut value.” David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, 
Oalifomia, as chairman, submitted a carefully prepared report em- 
*>odying (1) a statement of present conditions affecting the efficiency 
of agricultural research, taking this term to mean “the scientific 
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invchtigation of uiiholvetl problems that hare a direct or indirect rela¬ 
tion to agricultural practices or conditions,” and not “ academic or 
popular in‘»tniction or agricultural propaganda; ” and (2) a series 
of i-ecommendations which in the opinion of the commission “ sliould 
guide in the promotion, organization and prosecution of research in 
agriculture.” These recommendations, as far as they directly affect 
the work of the experiment stations, have already been reviewed 
editorially in the Record (E. S. R., 20, p. 301). 

The executive committee was instructed to wait upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture and confer with him regarding the suggestion of the 
commission tliat an advisory board consisting of members appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and by the association be fonned to 
consider the mutual interests of the Department and the stations as 
well as agricultural investigation in general. 

In accordance with a resolution of the association, a committee 
consisting of L. H. Bailey, H. C. lYhite, C. R. Van Hise, T, F. Hunt, 
and L. G. Carpenter, was appointed to wait upon the President elect 
of the United States with reference to the future relations of the in- 
stitutioms repre.sented in the association with this Department. 

The high appreciation in which the services of Secretary Wilson 
as administrative head of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture are held by the association was expressed in the following 
resolution adopted by the convention: “ Tliat we extend to Secretaiy 
Wilson the highest praise for his remarkable services as leader in 
the development of public efforts to improve the conditions of the 
American farmer and to place research and education in their rela¬ 
tion to the farm, the farmer’s home, and to our country life generally 
on a high plane and extend their influence very broadly among the 
masses of our agricultural people.” 

In accordance with a suggestion contained in the report of the 
chairman of the executive committee and a resolution introduced by 
IL L. Butterfield, of Massachusetts, the executive committee was 
instructed to take into consideration the matter of preparing for 
proper commemoration in 1912 of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
passage of the first Morrill Act and the fundamental law of the 
Department of Agriculture and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pa.ssage of the Hatch Act. 

The very general and active interest in the matter of affiliating 
various organizations dealing with agricultural science, which has 
been evidenced by the recent efforts of a number of these organizations 
to agree upon a .satisfactory plan of affiliation, was indorsed by the 
association in the following i-esolution: “ That tliis association heartily 
approves of the proposed affiliation of the various existing societies 
and associations organized for the consideration of subjects relating 
to agricultural science with a view of bringing all such efforts into 
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greater hannony and efficiency.” The appointment of a committee 
of three to c-oiifor with the representatives of other organizations 
with regard lo tlie formulation of a plan of affiliation was authorized. 
Tlie committee appointed in accordance with this authorization con- 
bh-tb of H. J. Waters', chairman, T. F. Hunt, and II. J. Wheeler. 

Tlie executive committee wa^ instructed to give attention to the 
bill before Congres-s providing for the establishmait of engineering 
experiment stations. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year were: President, M. A. 
Mcovell, of Kentucky; vice-presidents, W. J. Kerr, of Oregon; C. E. 
Thome, of Ohio; H. T. French, of Idaho; W. D. Gibbs, of Xew 
Hampshire; and A. B. Stomis, of Iowa; secrelai^ and treasurer, J. L. 
Hills, of Vermont; bibliographer, A. C. True, of this Office; execu¬ 
tive committee, W. O. Thompson, of Ohio, chairman; J. L. Snyder, 
of IMichigan; W. E. Stone, of Indiana; W. H. Jordan, of Xew York; 
and Q. F. Curtiss, of Iowa. 

P. H. Mell, of South Carolina, was chosen chairman of the section 
on college work and administration; W. J. Kerr, of Oregon, secre¬ 
tary. In the section on experiment station work, P. H. Rolfs, of 
Florida, was chosen chaiiman; E. J. Wickson. of California, vice- 
chairman; and F. B. Linfield. of Montana, secretaiy. 

The vacancies in the committees occurring through the expiration 
of terms were filled by the following appointments: Conmiitlee on 
instruction in agriculture, A. C. True, of this Office, and T. F. Hunt, 
of Pennsylvania; committee on graduate study, H. P. Armsby, of 
Pennsylvania, and Howard Edwards, of Rhode Island; committee 
on extension work, K!. L. Butterfield, of Massachusetts, and C. R. 
Van Hise, of Wisconsin; committee on experiment station organiza¬ 
tion and policy, E. Davenport, of Hlinois, and C. D. Woods, of Maine. 

Cordial invitations were received to hold the ne.xt convention of 
the association at Denver, Colorado, and Portland, Oregon. 

SExrrios ox couuboe wokk and .vdministkattox. 

Four topics, educational policy, the value of general culture in 
technical courses, administrative methods, and military discipline, 
were considered in the college section. 

One of the most interesting and valuable discussions of the meet¬ 
ing was that opened by Andrew Sledd with a paper on Rural v. Hr- 
ban Conditions in the Determination of Educational Policy. Presi¬ 
dent Sledd maintained that educational policy should be adapted lo 
meet the ^ecialized needs of different communities. He believes 
that the first object of an education is to raise standards of living on 
a purely physical basis. In rural communities, therefoi'c, instruction 
in agriculture should be provided for first of all. But education 
dhould also give to life a satisfvinp' content. For the fanner it is 
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ili'^iiiable not only that the phj steal standard of lit mg be raised but 
aJ'O that he i>o giten tramhig uhich ’will gitc him poise and content 
ment. The farmer sliould lie a patriotic, high-thinkiug man, yet con¬ 
tented with life on the farm. To be this he must have opportumtt 
for gaining a litehhood and also for bociety, recreation, and mental 
activity. This opportunity must come largely through a multiplica¬ 
tion of educational centers. As against the establishment of one 
large, strong university or college in a State, democratic policy wonhl 
favor a number of good smaller schools distributed, over the State. 

In any school system President Sledd believes that moderate spe¬ 
cialization should begin early, but full specialization should not be 
reached till after the close of the college course. In the high schools 
the cun e of specialization for the student who does not expect to go 
to college sliould rise shai-ply until it coveis. two-thirds of the coui’se, 
but for the student who looks forward to a college 00111156 it should 
rise more slowly and cover at the end only about one-third of the 
course. 

In discussing this paiier H. C. White called attention to the fact that 
in this country communal environment is not fixed and argued fixim 
this that the matter of first importance in education is to provide the 
fundamentals in character building and mental development. He 
would also prefer one good institution of learning to ten less good. 
W. O. Thompson believed that education which is not utilitarian has 
no excuse for being—^is not education, and called attention to some of 
the difficulties of providing proper instruction in niral schools, chief 
among which is tliat of securing comjietent teachers. 

In the absence of C. C. Thach the discussion of The Value of Gen¬ 
eral Culture in Teclmical Courses in the Land-grant Colleges was 
opened informally by G. E. Fellows, who argued that culture may be 
obtained from any subject which is so thoroughly taught as to make 
students efficient. Tie w'oiild introduce into the college course only 
so much of cultural studies as will fit graduates to as.sociate with 
others and present their ideas effectively. J. K. Patterson argited 
strongly against cutting loose from traditions concerning the cultural 
value of dashical studies, 

A paper on Administrative Methods in American Colleges was pre¬ 
sented by P. H. MeU, who outlined briefly four forms of college ad¬ 
ministration: (1) That form in which the whole coU^ community 
takes part in government but which is applicable only to conditions 
in Europe, (2) govenunent by trustees, (3) government by feculty, 
and (4) presidential government. He did not believe that the trus¬ 
tees should enter actively into the details of colle^ administration 
but sliould manage the larger affairs of the college, provide and look 
after its finances, and fiU vacancies, subject to the recommendation 
of the president. Government by faculty he considered too dow and 
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(•mulK>rhOUie for modern ednealioual in>>titntioiih and he therefoiv 
favored presidential government. The jn'esident should lx? a go<xl 
business man but more than a m<»ney getter. lie should lx* a good 
man. strong intellectually, broad minded, able to appear lx?foix> men, 
patient and sympathetic, a ruler of men. The college is a bn.siness 
corporation engaged in educational enterprises and it sliould have at 
the head of it a single man of ability, -who should represent the trustees 
on the one hand, the faculty on the other. He sliould have general 
supervision over discipline but sdiould leave the details of it to others. 

In discussing this paper W. E. Stone emphasized the points 
already brought out and called attention to the fact that the busi¬ 
ness of teachers in colleges is largely to give instruction and conduct 
research and they should, therefore, be relieved largely of adminis¬ 
trative affairs. In the land-grant colleges and State univei'sities 
there are many great problems which are not primarily educational 
and these should be left to the president. M. H. Buckham believed 
that members of boards of trustees should be impressed with the 
fact that they have no power except as membei’s of the board, no 
individual relations to the colleges. W. E. Garrison maintained 
that the president should be held I’esponsible for i*esulta but that he 
should have the advice of at least one man on his faculty occupying 
such a position as dean which would bring him in view of the whole 
field of college work. W. H. S. Demarest held that the discussion 
thus fer tended to put the board of trustees too far away from the 
college and that the board diould give some cognizance to details, 
in fact should let it be known that in very rare occasions it would 
consider grievances of students or faculties. 

In the absence of H. H. Harrington and K. C. Babcock, the dis¬ 
cussion of the extent to which military discipline should be applied 
in agricultural college was opened by TT. J. Kerr, who held that 
many institutions, owing to difficulties arising from large attendance 
and lack of dormitory facilities which would hold the college com¬ 
munity together, have been unable fully to meet the requirements 
of the War Department in this respect. He believed, however, tliat 
the minimum requirement of the War Department was not too great 
for institutions having suitable facilities for meeting this require¬ 
ment. W. E. Stone, J. H. Connell, and John Hamilton of this Office 
thought that more attention should be given to the study of larger 
problems in military tactics, to sanitation, cookery, and other thing s 
which will come under the administration of army officers, and less 
attention to the manual features of military tactics. !l^esidents 
Nichols, Patterson, and Edwards were of the opinion that the value 
of the manual exercises should not be lost sight of, and the latter 
called attention to the fact that if the military drill during the full 
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four-year college couiise were condensed into ten-hour days it would 
amount to less than a month of actual drill. 

SECTION ON EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. 

The general subjects (chosen at the last conrention) discussed in 
this section were: (1) Bovine tuberculosis and methods for its con¬ 
trol, and (2) relation of the experiment station to work in instruc¬ 
tion with special reference to its popular phase. 

The general subject of spread and control of bovine tuberculosis 
was discussed by T. A- Moore, who pointed out that conditions favor¬ 
ing the spread of the disease are increasing and that even the most 
reliable test for the disease, viz, tuberculin, can not be depended upon 
except in progressive cases of the disease. The Bang method of han¬ 
dling the disease was commended, but efficient confcfol in this country 
would involve (1) a widespread campaign of education, (2) the en¬ 
actment of special laws and regulations to control the spread of the 
disease, (3) the utilization of infected herds, (4) the breeding up of 
healthy herds, and (3) sterilization of dairy by-products. It was 
stated that by judicious use of the means indicated the disease can be 
eliminated, but this end can be only dowly attained. 

In discussing the relation of dairy by-products to the spread of 
tuberculosis, H. L. Bussell called attention especially to the rapid 
spread of tuberculosis in calves and hogs by feeding infected milk 
and dairy by-products, hogs being especially susceptible. The use 
of the home separator to obviate the use of creamery skim milk and 
pasteurization of dairy by-products used for feeding stock were sug- 
g^ed as preventive measures. He urged a campaign of education 
as a necessary preliminary to effective legislation. 

IL A. Harding discussed the practical application of the Bang 
method in this country. He was of the opinion that while the method 
may be successfully employed, it may not always be practicable. 
Cheap means of pasteurization are especially needed. Present meth¬ 
ods are only applicable in hi^-priced herds. 

In general discussion following the more formal presaitation of 
the above phases of the subject, attention was called to the futility 
of attempts to eliminate the disease from herds where liberal com¬ 
pensation for destroyed animals is allowed and the matter is not 
closely followed up. Compulsory pasteurization of dairy by-prod¬ 
ucts used as feed and compulsory testing with tuberculin of breeding 
stock were suggested as preventive measures. The successful intro¬ 
duction of the Bang method through breeders’ associations in Korth 
Dakota was referred to by J. H. Shepperd. 

In discussing the relation of the station to popular instructaon, 
C. F. Curtiss stated that in some cases station men have had a multi¬ 
plicity of duties, including (1) instruction, (2) investigation, and 
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(3) extension work, but that these should be separately and distinctly 
organized and adequately provided for. There is no advantage in 
mixing the three lines, and the day of the combination of teacher, 
investigator, institute -worker, and popular -writer is happily passing. 

W. R. Dodson presented a consensus of opinion of station director's, 
showing a genei’al approval of and tendency to-ward a ratlier sharp 
differentiation of investigation and instruction in all foi-ms, although 
it is conadered -well for station men to do a limited amount of teach¬ 
ing and popular work in their special lines. Eesearch only should 
be done under Federal funds, while extension work ^ould be pro¬ 
vided for % State funds, and the organization may be adiusted on 
this basis. 

W. H. Jordan thought stations ^ould feeders and supply ma¬ 
terial for instruction, but tliat the efficient station worker can not 
engage to any large extent in popular work. There should be sepa¬ 
rate agencies for popular work. 

E, D. Ball thought the combination college and station man still 
a necessity in some stations, but that certain lines of work are better 
suited to the mixed function than others. 

L. G. Carpenter thought it was mainly a question of how far the 
ideal can be attained. There are at present many difficulties of or¬ 
ganization to be overcome in certain institutions, particularly in the 
far West, where a -wider scope is required under present conditions. 

H. P. Armsby emphasized the fact that to secure the highest effi¬ 
ciency in research the conditions must be kept favorable to creative 
work. Station men must have opportunity to incubate ideas as well 
as to put them into execution. 

J. L. Hills had found that conditions for research work may be 
improved by concentrating the various lines of work in different 
periods of Ike year. 

C. D. Woods thought research ^ould be strictly divorced from in¬ 
struction and limited to a few of the most important problems. 

E. A. Burnett believed in a separate force for publicity work and 
a limited number of lines of investigation. 

F. B. Linfield considered a clear differentiation an ideal to be 
worked toward as fast as conditions would permit, but thought that 
this ideal is not at present attainable in some of the newer States. 

E. D. Sanderson favored Federal appropriation for extension work. 

The topics selected for discussion by the section at the next con¬ 
vention were (1) The Relation of Problems in Irrigation, Drainage, 
and En^eering, and (2) The Relation of Station Directors to Other 
Ifembers of the Staff. The programme committee was authorized 
-to change the first topic if in its judgment this ^ould for any reason 
beciane desirable. 
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AGBICVLTITBAI CHEMISTBY. 

Detemiination of sodium and potassium in silicates, J. R. Thomsen (Joim 
Amer, CUenu 8oc,j 30 (XOOS)^ No. 5 , pp. 420, 421; ads. in Cdetn. Ads., 3 (1908), 
No. 17, pp. 233 i, 2333). —^It is stated that the following method has ])een found 
rapid and satisfactory for the determination of sodium and potassium in clay 
and silicates which can be decomposed by sulphuric and hydrofluoric acid: 

“One gm. of clay is decomposed by means of sulphuric and hydrofluoric 
acids, and the excess of sulphuric acid expelled in a hot-air bath. The residue 
is then dissolved in water and powdered barium hydroxid added to the boiling 
liquid to alkaline reaction. The solution is decanted and filtered, and the resi¬ 
due boiled again with water and thoroughly washed. Carbon dioxid is passed 
into the filtrate in excess, the solution evaporated to nO cc., 25 cc. of alcohol 
(9C per cent) added, and the solution filtered and the residue washed with r>0 
per cent alcohol. A measured excess of tenth-normal hydrochloric acid is then 
added to the filtrate and the solution boiled to expel the carbon dioxid, litmus 
being used as an indicator and more acid being added, if necessary, to give a 
permanent acid reaction after boiling. The titration is then finidied with 
tenth-normal sodium hydroxid. The solution is evaporated to dryness in plati¬ 
num, dried at 110° and finally at very faint redness, and the residue of potas¬ 
sium and sodium chlorids weighed. The amount of each metal can be calcu¬ 
lated on the following principle: 

Let a:=No. of cc. of tenth-normal HCl used less the No. of cc. of tenth-normal NaOH. 
b=aXA 0.00585=weight of NaOl equivalent to sum of NaCl-fKCl. 
c=weight of NaCl-|-E01 formed less the weight of NaCfi corresponding to the 
weight of NaOH used. 
x=weight of Na. 
y=weight of K. 

^ 68.5 , 68.5 

Then i>~23.65^ "^39115 

58.5 74.6 

^=23:06^-^39J5y- 
y=2.432 (o-b). 

y- 

Determination of potash in soils, L. Bonnet (Ann. OMm. Anal0., 13 
(1908), No. 4. pp. The method proposed is as follows: Treat 25 gm. of 

the soil in a porcelain dish with a flat bottom 11 cm. in diameter with nitric 
acid until effervescence ceases. Add 26 cc. more of the acid and heat for 5 
hours on a sand bath. Precipitate sulphuric acid with a few drops of saturated 
solution of barium nitrate. Bvaporate to dryness and heat in a muffle at a low 
red heat until nitrous 'i^pors disapimr, the nitrates of iron and aluminum 
are completely decomposed, and the nitrates of calcium and magnesium par¬ 
tially decomposed. Take up in a little water and precipitate lime with 10 to 20 
gm. of oxalic acid according to the lime content of the soil. Warm under cover 
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of a fiimuU in a hainl baiii. KAJiiioralotodryuehS and li«U in a muffle at a low 
red heat until oxalic acid Is completely removed. Pulverize the residue and 
wash with hot water into a 230 cc. flask. Allow the solution to stand over 
nicrht, fcJiakini? from time to time. Make the volume to 230 cc. jdus 30 cc. for 
volume of soil. Filter and evaporate 200 cc. of the solution, corresponding to 
20 gm. of soil, and again treat the residue with oxalic acid. Filter and deter¬ 
mine potash by adding hydrochloric acid and platinum chlorid or nitric acid 
and ])erchIoric acid in the usual way. If it is desired to determine potash by 
weighing the reduced platinum, the method may be simplified by evaporating 
the 200 cc. directly with hydrochloric acid and platinum chlorid. 

On a volumetric method for the determination of phosphoric acid in super- 
phoi^hates, S- Kohx (Chem, Ztg.^ 32 (1908)^ Ko. $9, pp. 475,476; aJ)S. in Cficm. 
Zvnthh, 1908, I, So. 26, p. 2205; Analyst, 33 (1908), Xo. 390, p. 376; Chem. 
.l&v., 2 i 1908), Xo. 18, p. 2529). —The essential features of the method are titra¬ 
tion of the water extract (20 gm. of superphosphate to 330 cc. of water) with 
&(«lium hydroxid solution, using methyl orange as indicator; addition of a large 
ox^-ess of neutral calcium chlorid solution; and further titration with the soda 
solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The results obtained agree well 
with those obtained with the citrate method. 

The volumetric determination of water-soluble phosphoric acid in super¬ 
phosphates, W. Moeller (Chcm. Ztg., 32 (1908), Xo. 53, pp. 631, 632; ahs, in 
rhcm. Zrntlfh, 1908, II, Xo. 5. p. 4ii; Chem. Ahs., 2 (1908), Xo. 18, p. 2J2P).— 
The author questions the accuracy of the Kohu method described al)o\e. 

On the titration of phosphoric acid in superphosphate solutions, S. Kohn 
and L. SCHUCHT (Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908), Xo. 67, pp. '118, 719; ahs. hi Chem. Ahs., 
2 (1908), Xo, 20, p. 2767). —In this article Kohn l)riefly discusses the contribu¬ 
tions of fiehucht and littman to this subject and replies to criticisms of his 
method referred to above. The weaknesses of Kohn’s method are commented 
upon by Schucht. 

The systematic investigration of drinking waters, G. Komijn (Pharm, 
Weekht., 4^ (1908), Xo. 15, pp. fig. J),—The apparatus and procedure 

adapted to the systematic determination of chlorln, sulphuric acid, carbon 
dioxid, alkaline earths, nitrates, permanganate cousumi)tlou, calcium and mag¬ 
nesium ions, and alkali Ions are described. 

Determination of combined carbonic acid in water, G. TjUNoe (Ztsehr, 
Angeu*, Chem., 21 (1908). Xo. 18, p. 833; ahs. in Chem. Aim., 2 (1908), Xo. li, 
p. 1942). —^The error of 33 per cent in temporary hardness reported by Noll in 
his tests of Lunger's method is attributed to the presence of a large amount of 
iron in the water. The author maintains that in ordinary waters containing 
small amounts of iron there is no ai)preciable error in the determination of 
temitorary hardness. 

The determination of combined carbon dioxid in water, H. Noll (Ztschr. 
Angeir. Chem., 21 (1908), Xo. 27, pp. 1455, 1456).—A reply to the above state¬ 
ment of Lunge, maintaining that even with waters containing comparatively 
small amounts of iron the results by Lunge’s method are too high. 

E xamination of eggs with colored shells, K. Borchmann iZtsehr. Fleisch «. 
Milchhyg., 18 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. 182-184) •—The data reported have to do with 
the examination of wild birds’ e^ marketed for food purposes. According to 
the author, water gave better results than salt solution in judging eggs by 
their specific gravity. 

The formic add content of hon^, K. Fabnsteiweb (Ztsehr. Uniersuoh, 
Nahr. u. Qenussmtl, 15 (1908), Xo. 10, pp. 598-604).—The studies reported of 
the acid content of honey led to the conclusion that if formic acid is present it 
exists C09ly in minute quantities, and the author recommends that for the 
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pre&ont free acid in Jioucy lu‘ designate malic acid, and that the acidity i>c 
e\*invis.s(»d in (aibic centimeters of normal alkali sohuiou i«*r KH) lan. lione.\. 

Methods for the analysis of maple products and the detection of adul¬ 
terants, together with the interpretation of the results obtained, A. 11. Bbyan 
(i\ As'. Dept. Apr., Bur. Chem. Circ. }d, pp. iJ).—This compilation of methods of 
analysis of maple products h«‘is been prepared foi the convenience of f<M)d 
analysts. The use and interpretation of analytical results in the detection of 
adulteration are discussed. 

Amount of soluble silicic acid in cocoa beans, H. Matthes and O. Bonnicn 
{Ztuclir. Offentl. Chem.^ H {ld08)j Xo. 9, pp. l^G-JGQ ).— ^In the determinations 
reported the silicic acid content of different sorts of cocoa was found to \ary 
considerably and the authors do not believe that Quality can be Judged by this 
constituent. 

Plant fats and fat mixtures used in chocolate manufacture in the place of 
cocoa butter, O. Sachs (Ghcm. Rev. Fett u. liars Indus., 13 (1008), Xos. 1. pp. 
9,10; 2 pp. 30S3). —^The physical constants and other characteristics of differ¬ 
ent fats use<l in place of cocoa butter in chocolate manufacture are described and 
other data summarized with a view to the detection of such substitution. 

Comparative tests of different methods of measuring fat in milk, E. 
Dehaye (Indus. Lait. IParUtl, 33 (1908), Xo. 22, pp. -}3J-}d/).—In the studies 
reported the author obtained larger results from chemical methods, such as the 
Adams method of fat exti'action, than from the mechanical-chemical methods, 
such as the Gerber acid or salt method. In the case of fresh milk, or slightly 
acid homogenized milk, or milk partly skimmed, the results by the Adorns 
method were slightly smaller than those by the Bdse-(TOttlieb method. In the 
author’s opinion the latter method is to be preferred for exact determinations. 

A milk constant as a basis of judgment, G. Ck)BNALBA (Indus. Lait. [Partel, 
33 (1908), No. 26, pp. ^93-^99). —^In the data presented the soluble matter in 
milk has a fairly constant value, ranging from a minimum of 5.2)4 to a maxi¬ 
mum of 6.44 per cent, while the insoluble matter in the same samples ranged 
from 5.05 to B.58 per cent. In the author’s opinion such a constant value offers 
the surest and most precise means of judging of the purity of milk, especially 
with respect to the addition of water. 

Study of recent methods of analysis of butter, M. F. Jean (Indus. Lait. 
fParfsl, 33 (i908). No. 22, pp. —Some methods recently proposed for 

detecting adulteration of butter were tested by use of pure butter alone and 
mixed with animal and vegetable fats. Several revealed adulteration when the 
latter equaled 10 per cent, but they failed to give jM>sitlve evidence when it was 
not over 5 per cent The method of Robin (B. S. R., 18, p. 709) is mentioned 
as of considerable value. 

Regarding the nonsaponifying constituents of cocoa butter and their 
detection in mixture with butter, H. Matthes and B. Ackebmann (Ber. Deut. 
Ohem. (resell., 41 (1908), No. 10, pp. 2000, 2001). —^This is a preliminary notice 
of investigations on a method of detecting the presence of cocoa fat in butter, 
depending on the facts stated by the authors that cocoa butter contains a phyto- 
sterin which gives customary color reactions but combines with 2 molecules of 
bromid and forms an acetattetrabromid, whereas butter does not form the latter 
compound. According to the method described, 1 kg. of cocoa butter upon 
repeated saponification and solution in ether yields 1.25 gm- of crude phytosterin 
with a melting point of 135 to 140'' and 0.25 gm. of volatile constituents. The 
acetilized crude phytosterin (melting point 126 to 128®) is bromldlzed in ether 
and glacial acetic acid. Upon standing, thin plates with a melting point of 180 
to 183® separate. From the filtrate after evaporation and recrystallization of 
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alcohol there is obtained a xnicrociTStalline aggregate with mellins point 1B2 
to 133®, which is the melting ix>int of phytosterinaeetatdibromid. 

Befractometric analysis of cognac, A. Frank (Ztf>c1n\ Offcnil Chem,, /J 
U90S}, Xo. 10, inh The author describes a method of determining the 

alcohol and extract content of cognac from data for specific gravity and refrac¬ 
tion, and gi^e'^! a table showing the iiercentage of \olume of alcohol correspond¬ 
ing to these values. He concludes that the refractometer method is to be 
recommended on the grounds of accuracy and simplicity. 

E 3 tainination of feces for nitrogen of metabolic products, A. Rtutzer, E. 
Mebbes, and Tj. SfidiiTB {Biochcm. ZtscJir,, 9 (1908), Xo, 3-i, pp, SlOSl'i ),— 
According to the reported data, ^eep, goal, and rabbit feces may be preser\<»d 
for analysis with carbon di^siilphid in tbe proportion of 1 cc. to 100 gm. feces 
Fairly satisfhctory results are also obtained w’hen the feces are spread out and 
drlwl at ordinary room temperature. The dry material is exlracled for 12 
hours with specially prepared gastric juice and hydrochloric acid and the nitro¬ 
gen determined in the undissolved residue and in the original material. The 
difference between these \alues gives the nitrogen of metabolic products. 

The analysis of coal-tar creosote and cresylic acid sheep dips, H. M. Chapin 
r. a, Dcpf. Aer., Bur, Invnal Indu^, Buh lOlf, pp, 7-31, fig, 7^.—This paper 
deals with methods of determining the various constituents of dips prepared 
from co<il-tar derivatives. The commercial methods in use while rapid were 
found untrustworthy, undecomposed rosin being distilled along with the hydro¬ 
carbon and phenols en at 200® C. The scientific method requires many extr*ic- 
tlons and re-extractions and under certain conditions is also unreliable. In the 
method de'^ised by the Bureau hydrocarbons are estimated by difference, water, 
soda, and pyrtdin bases, phenols, rosin acids, and other ingredients being de¬ 
termined by fairly simple volumetric processes. Result of tests made by the 
Bureau are reported. 

“Methods exactly parallel to the methods employed in the analysis of dips 
may be applied to the valuation of creosote oil and cresylic acid which are to 
be used in making dips. . . . 

“ The agreement between the analysis of a dip made from analyzed materials 
with its calculated composition indicates that it is actually possible for a manu- 
fheturer to place on the market a dip of practically unvarying corn]xisition.” 

The analysis of turpentine by fractional distillation with steam, \V. 0. 
Geeb (17. 8, Dept Agr», Forest Berv, Circ, lot pp, J-2.9, 771 .-—A dm*rip- 

tion of important changes in methods previously employtKl (K. S. 11,, 10, p. 
682). By means of a new form of still-head, which is descrlbwl, fractloimtioiis 
by dephlegmation are readily obtained. By using steam dislillatioii the tem¬ 
perature can also be more easily regulated. 

Results of the application of this method to 4 turpentines of different kinds 
are shown in graphical form. The color, odor, and maximum boiling tempera¬ 
ture of all ftactions were noted and specific gravity and index of rofraclion 
were determined. 

“By inti’oducing the principle of dephlegmation the separation of the con¬ 
stituents is made much more complete. . . . 

“The low temperature at which the distillation is carried out reduces the 
danger of alteration of the sample during the analysis. 

“The distillation is similar to certain technical distilling processes which 
have been found to give excellent results in practice and suggests the possible 
results of applying such methods to the refining of turpentines.” 

The examination of turpentine and turpentine substitutes, J, H. Oostf 
{AnOtlyst 99 (fddfi). No, 387, pp, 2/3-234).— The author reports a study of 
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methods of examination of turpentine and describes processes which, while not 
novel, have been found useful in aiding the investigator to form an opinion as 
to the nature and quality of turpentine examined. 

Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Applied Chemistry 
{Mii Ci. Cong. Intenifd. Ohim. AppL, 1906, Volft. /, pp, Xr+{iJS]+7o2, pJs. 

K lOiii ?; i, pp, XI+9i9, pis. 16, figs. 70; 3, pp. XII+919, figs. 19; 
pp. A7/+d.07, figs* 23; 5. pp. Xr+8}}. 13; 6, pp. X/7+/;57, figs. 60; 7, pp 

XX-1-8/^, figs, d).—A full report of the proceedings of the Sixth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry at Rome, April 2C to March 3,1900, with papers 
presented, discussions, and reports of committees. 

Of special interest are the proceedings of the sections of organic chemistry 
and allied industries, fermentation and starches, wine making, agricultural 
chemistry, medical, pharmaceutical, and food chemistry, and the reports of 
the international committee on the analysis of commercial fertilizers and feed¬ 
ing stuffs, and the committee for the unification of methods for the analysis 
of food products. Several of the papers have been noted (E. S. R., 20, pp. 207. 
20S, 211, 21S 219, 222, 223, 225, 307, 384, and 456. 

Report on progress in industrial inorganic Chemistry, Y. Holblino and J. 
Preiss (CJicm. Indus. [Rer7i»], SI (1908), Nos. 2, pp. 57-66; 3, pp. 83-96 ; 4, pp. 
120-134). —^The feature of this article of greatest agricultural Importance is the 
rather complete review of literature relating to the oxidation of atmospheric 
nitrogen and to ammonia and ammonium salts. 

HEIEOBOLOOT—WATEE. 

Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institation; * 
C. O. Abbot and P. B. Fowle, Jr. (Ann. Astrophgs. Odserv. Smithsn. Inst, 2 
(1908), pp. Xl+245, pis. 29, fig. 1).—This volume reports **a continuation of 
the work on the relations of the sun to climate and life upon the earth begun 
by Secretary' Langley in “ the hope that careful study of the radiation of the 
sun might eventually lead to the discovery of means of forecasting climatic con¬ 
ditions for some time in advance. It is believed that the present volume will 
aid materially to show how far that hope may be justified, for it contains care¬ 
ful and comparable measurements of the solar radiation, extending over several 
years. These indicate that the sun’s radiation alters in its intensity from time 
to time, and that tliese alterations are sufOicient to affect the temperature of the 
earth very appreciably. . . - 

** Prom a comparison, extending over thirty years, of the temperatures of 47 
stations well distributed over the land surface of the earth, it api>ears possible 
that changes of solar radiation do produce, not infrequently, well-marked and 
lecognizable changes of temperature over the continental areas of the world. 
Kuch changes of temperature would be predictable if accurate measurements of 
the solar radiation were systematically continued at a few favorable stations.” 

The introductory part of the report gives annals of the Astrophysical Observa¬ 
tory 1909-1907. Part I deals with determination of the Intensity of the solar 
radiation outside the earth’s atmosphere, otherwise termed the solar constant 
(»f radiation,” including chapters on methods of determining the '’solar constant 
of radiation,” apparatus for “solar-constant” determinations, sample observa¬ 
tions and computation of solar radiation outside the atmosphere, investigation 
of sources of error in the determination of the “ solar constant,” results of meas¬ 
urements of the intensity of solar radiation, applications of solar radiation 
measurements, and the causes of disagreement between the “solar-constant” 
determinations of different observers; Part II with radiation and terrestrial 
tempemture, including chapters on the effect of the atmo&qphere on the direct 
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beam of the sun, the reflecting power of clouds, indirect solar radiation, income 
and outgo of heat from the earth and the dependence of its temperature thereon, 
and variations of solar radiation and their effects on the temperature of the 
earth: and Part III with the radiation of different parts of the sun’s disk, in¬ 
cluding chaptei's of the phenomenon of ^ arying brightness of the solar disk and 
l)ossible explanations of it, arrangements for observing the distribution of radia¬ 
tion over the sun’s disk, and results of observations of the brightness of the 
solar disk. 

Solar heat received by the surface of the soil, J. Loisel {BhL Sm*, Astroit, 
France, 1908, May, piu 229-232, fign. 2; ahs. in yafurc \Loiulon], 78 (1908), No, 
2012, y. 66 ),—^This article discusses the relationships betvv'een the acti\ity of 
various solar phenomena and the amount of heal received at the earth’s surface. 
The discussion is based upon observations made at Montpellier during the i^eriod 
1SS3 hi 3901. “ Plotting the actinometric results obtained at Montpellier, to¬ 
gether with the frequency curves for sun siK)ts, faculse, and prominences. Doctor 
Loisel shows that they are distinctly analogous, but the terrestrial variation is 
an inversion of the solar variations.” 

On the origin of atmospheric ozone and the causes of variations in the 
carbon dioxid of the air, n. Henhiet and M. Bottysst ( Compt . Rcml , AoaO . 
Be/. [PrtWs], 1^6 (1908), Ko, 19, pp. 917, 978 ).—^This is a summary of results of 
extensive investigations which have been reported in other Journals. 

The investigations led to the conclusion that the ozone of the air results from 
the action <if ulti’a-violel rays of the sun on the oxygen of the upper atmosphere, 
and is brought to the lower layers of the air by the winds and rains. When the 
air is very calm and dear a certain amount of ozone is formed in the lower 
layers of the air by the action of the sun’s rays. All variations of the carbon 
dioxid below the normal are due to the upper air, the carbon dioxid thus varying 
inversely as the ozone. Variations above the normal are due to local causes 
such as respiration of men and animals in large cities, fires, exhalations from 
soils, and the like. 

Meteorological observations at Storrs for the years 1905 and 1906, W. M. 
Esten (Connecticut Btorrs Sta. Rpt. 1907, pp. 16*5-17,9).—This is a record of ob¬ 
servations on temperature and precipitation during each month of 1905 and 1900 
at StoiTS, the rainfall during the six months ended October 31, liK)5, and for 
the same period in 1906, at 20 places in Connecticut, a summary of rainfall for 
the six months ended October 31 for 20 places in Connecticut during the 17 years 
188J)-1905, the monthly mean temperature and monthly precipitation for 18 
yeai*s (1888-1905), and dates of last and first killing ft'osts for 18 years. 

Meteorological sommary for 1906, O. A. Patton (Ohio Fifa. ItuL 186. pp. 
2.9.T-3id)This summary includes as usual notes on the weather of each month 
and tabulated dally and monthly records of observations at the station at Woos¬ 
ter, Ohio, on temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, direction of the wind, etc., 
and for comparison, similar data for 19 previous years (1888-190<») at the sta¬ 
tion and for 21 years (188B-1906) in other parts of the State. 

The mean temperature for the year at the station was 50.7® P.; for the State 
51.6®; the highest temperature at the station 92®, Jnne 29; for the State 101®, 
August 21; the lowest temperature at the station —14, February 7; for the State 
—23®, February 6. The annual rainfall at the station was 42.8 in., for the State 
36.87 in. The number of rainy days at the station was 142, for the State 124. 
The prevailing direction of the wind was south at the station and southwest for 
the State. 

The weather dtuing the agxicaltnral year, 1906-7, F. J. Bbodie (Jour. Roy. 
Agr. 8oc. England, €8 (1907), pp. 28.9-2.96).—Data are given for rainfall, tem¬ 
perature, and sunshine at various points in the United Kingdom during 1906-7 
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as compared witli previous jears, and the general seasonal conditions are dis¬ 
cussed. The meteorological conditions of the year are reported as on the whole 
favorable from an agricultural standi)oint. 

Climatology {Bill. Off, £tat Inddpend. Congo, {lOOfs), Xo, .7, ««p.. pp. 
]€7-190y tl, map 1 ),—^The mean annual and monthly rainfall and number 
of rainy days as obseiwed during a number of years at various places in the 
(’ongo Free State are sh<wn in diagrams and the distribution of rainfall during 
each month is shown on colored maps. 

Present trend of investigation on underground waters, J. F. Ke^ip { ibn, in 
Mcnee, n. ser,, iS (J908), Xo, 71o, p, 332). —This is an abstract of a paper pre¬ 
sented before the New York Academy of Sciences in which the author states 
that “within a few years there has been a marked change of views upon the 
sources, distribution, and extent of underground waters. . . , Xow a very large 
number of geologists have come to regard the underground water as limited to a 
comparatively shallow zone; to letei uprising heated waters from deei)er zones 
to magmatic sources in cooling and consolidating bodies of igneous rock: and to 
attribute some part of the underground waters to the same place of origin. In 
the interpretation of ore bodies magmatic waters have been found to be much 
more reasonable agents of deposition, in many cases, than are the meteoric.” 

The author presents figures from which he concludes “ that meteoric sources 
and underground amounts have been much overestimated.” 

A study of the waters of Bio Verde from the standpoint of potability and 
agricultural value, M. P. T^kbina (E\tac. Agr. Expf. Elo Verde, ^an Luift 
PotoBl, BoL 2, pp. 63. ph. 9 ).—^Detailed examinations of a number of samples 
are rei)orted and discussed from the standpoint of suitability for drinking pur¬ 
poses and for use in irrigation. The waters are not as a rule suitable for 
drinking purjioses. They are generally very clear, but contain considerable 
amounts of soluble salts. For these reasons little benefit is derived by the soil 
from use of the waters in warping, and soils receiving liberal applications of 
the water should be well drained to prevent accumulatioB of alkali. 

Water supply for villages, W. Phelps (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London), Jo (1908). 
Xo. 5, pp. dJO-JoJ).—The importance of giving more attention to providing an 
adequate, wholesome, and cheap water supply for rural towns and villages is 
IK>inted out. The number of dairy cows kept in a given locality is suggested as 
a basis for estimating the amount of water required. 

A comparison is made of the consumption and cost of water with aud without 
the use of meters. It was found in many cases that where the meter system 
was not in use 10 to 20 gal- of water per head of stock was used. With the 
meter system, however, the amount was greatly reduced. 

The broad irrigation sewage farm at Fresno, California (Engin, Rvc., 58 
( 1908), Xo, 8, pp. 207, 208, figs. 5).—This is a brief account of a sewage disposal 
plant consisting of a septic tank and a tnict of 812 acres of land suitable for 
broad irrigation, which has been in quite satisfactory operation at Fresno, 
California, since December 28i, 1907- The plant disposes of the sewage of a 
Ijopulation of 30,000. 

Elements of water bacteriology, with special reference to sanitary water 
analysis, S. C. Pbesoott and C. E. A. Winslow (New York and London, 1908, 
2. eth, pp. XIl+238, fig. 1 ).—It is stated that the aim of the author in prepar¬ 
ing this new edition was ** to include the results of the work of the last four 
years which bear on the practical investigation of sanitary questions wnnected 
with water supply.” Considerable additions have been made to tbe treatment 
of the problems of self-purification, the description of methods for the isolation 
of the typhoid bacillus, the treatment of the iuterpretatiou of the colon test, an 
account of the newer presumptive tests for BociIIub coH, aud the discussion of 
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the isignificance of iuteatinul bacteria other than B, colU “ A now chapter has 
been inti'odiiced on the bacteriology of sewage and sewage effluents, in recogni¬ 
tion of the growing importance of this branch of the subject.” 

SOILS—FEBTIllZEBS. 

The production of active nitrogen in the soil, G. S. Fraps Bui , 

106, pp, pgu, Jh—This bulletin reports the results of laboratory studies of 
the rate of amuionification and nitrification in different kinds of Texa«* soils 
under varying conditions of basicitj', acidity, fertilization, and moisture, as well as 
of iK)t experiments to determine the relation of the rate of production of acthe 
nitrogen to plant growth. The sum of ammonia and nitrates is considered 
active nitrogen. 

The method of procedure in the laboratory studies was in general as follows: 

“ Five hundred gm. of air-dry soil, which had been sifted through a 3 mm. 
sieve, was mixed with 20 gm. of fresh garden earth, an amount of nitrogenous 
substance containing 0.3 gm. nitrogen, and water eciual to one-third of the satu¬ 
ration capacity of the soil. The nitrogenous substance and the garden earth 
were first mixed together, then these were incorporated with the dry soil, the 
water added, and the whole mixed thoroughly until the mass was uniform. 

“ The mixture was then placed in 500 ce. precipitating jars, shaking it down 
by tapping gently against a wooden block. A test tube, with a small perforation 
in the end, was inserted to a depth of about 1 in., and the jar, with its con¬ 
tents, was weighed and placed in a water bath kept as nearly us possible 
at 35® C . . . 

“Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday each jar was fjlaced on a coarse 
balance and water added slowly through the test tube until its original weight 
was restored. This method of supplying the water retains the surface of the 
soil in an open, porous condition. 

“After 4 weeks the contents of the Jar were mixed thoroughly. One hundred 
gm. were placed in a funnel on a perforated porcelain disc, and washed with 
water until the volume of the filtrate was about 100 ce. Nitrates were then 
determined in the filtrate by the Tiemann-Schulze method and calculated to 
the original, air-dry weight of the mixture. 

“For the ammonia determination, an amount equal to 200 gm. of the dry 
soil was placed in a flask with dilute hydrochloric acid (1:25) in quantity 
sufficient to make 500 cc. with the water already present In the sample. The 
mixture of soil and acid was shaken thoroughly, filtered after standing over 
night, and 250 cc, of the filtrate distilled with magneshi. 'Plie ammonia was 
caught in standard acid and the solution titrated back with ammonia. <\>rree- 
tion was made for the ammonia in the reagents. Both nitric and ammoiiical 
nitrogen were corrected from the quantity present in the original soil. , . . 

“The saturation capacity of the soil was estimated as follows: Fifty gm. 
soil are placed in a 1} in, carbon filter on a perforated porcelain plate, weighed, 
and water added until the soil is saturated. After the soil has drained 15 min¬ 
utes, protected from evaporation, the apparatus is weighed again. The gain 
in weight is the saturation capacity, and is expressed in percentage of the 
original soil.** 

Basicity of the soils was determined by three methods as f^ows: 

“(1) Tea gm. of soil were digested with 100 cc. fifth-normal nitric acid for 
12 hours, and 10 cc. of the filtrate was titrated with caustic soda and phenol- 
phthalein. Rince salts of iron and aluminum are acid to this indicator and the 
coiresponding hydroxids are precipitated during the titration, this method does 
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not include tLe basicity due to bases of iron and aluminum. The basicity meas¬ 
ured is due to carbonate and easily decomposed silicates of lime, magnesia, and 
the alkalis. 

“(2) Fifty gm. of soil were digested with 100 cc. tenth-normal nitric add 
for one-half hour, and 20 cc. of the filtrate titrated with caustic soda and 
methyl orange. 

“(3) After the titration in (2) phenolphthalein was added and the titration 
continued until the solution ]>ecame slightly colored. The difference between 
methods (2) and (3) consists in the fact that (2) includes basicitj’ due to iron 
and aluminum in addition to lime, magnesia, and alkalis, while (31 includes 
only lime, magnesia, and alkalis.” * 

In connection with the pot experiments the method of procedm^e was as 
follows: 

“ Five hundred gm. of the soil were placed in a 500 cc. precipitating jar and 
100 cc. of water poured on the surfa<*e of the soil. A test tube perforated at 
the bottom reached to the bottom of each jar. The soil was thus ventilated at 
the bottom, as in the pot experiments. The jars were kei)t in a dark cupboard 
at the room temperature and did not receive any further addition of water dur¬ 
ing the period of experiment. At the end of the time they were weighed, mixed 
thoroughly, and i)Oi*tions taken for analysis. . . . The results of the analysis 
were calculated to the original weight of the soil, 

“ Vegetation experiments were made on the same soil In galvanized iron pots 
8 in. in diameter and 8 in. deep with a 1-in. side tube (Wagner pot). The pot 
was ventilated from the bottom, a layer of gravel was first introduced, apd 5 
1^. of soil were weighed into each pot. Each pot received 2.5 gm. acid phos¬ 
phate and 1 gm. potassium sulphate. The corn planted was growm for various 
l^eriods in the different soils. Tbe period of growth was the same, how¬ 
ever, as the length of time during which the soil was allowed to nitri^jr in the 
jars. The effect on plant growth of other additions to the soil was studied at 
the same time. Most of the tests with nitrogen were made in duplicate. 

“At the end of about 9 weeks the com was harvested, dried, and subjected to 
analysis.” 

It was found in these experiments that soils vary considerably in ability to 
produce nitrates, but to a much less ext^t in their capacity to produce active 
nitrogen. While an excess of water may entirely prevent nitrification, it re¬ 
tarded the production of active nitrogen to a miich less extent. 

“ No relation could be obsexwed bi^tween the increased production of nitrates 
due to calcium carbonate, and the acidity or basicity of the soils estimated by 
the methods described, though the greatest increase was effected on the most 
acid soil. 

“Although the addition of carbonate of lime increased the production of 
nitrates in most of the soils, the production of active nitrogen was affected 
thereby only to a slight extent. 

“ Magnesium carbonate was less favorable to nitrification in the soil tested 
than calcium carbonate. 

“Nitrification was much greater in a limed acid soil than in the unlimed 
acid soil. 

“ Phosphoric acid and potash had little effect upon the production of active 
nitrogen, though in some cases nitrification was affected considerably. 

“The fomiatlon of ammonia begins rapidly, and a large proportion of the 
change takes place the first week, under Texas conditions. Nitrification began 
the second week and reached its maximum in the third. 
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“At the end of 50 days, under very favorable conditions, a large portion of 
the active nitrogen produced fi-om cotton-seed meal was still in the form of 
ammonia. 

“ While the rank of nitrogenous fertilizers inejisured by the nitrates formed 
varies according to the nature of the soil, the relative production of active 
nitrogen is much less variable and depends upon the nature of the material. 
This offers a method for comparing the values of different nitrogenous fertil¬ 
izers. ... In most cases a greater quantity of nitrogen was taken up by the 
plants thiin would be produced in the jars, due to more favorable conditions in 
the pots for the transformation of nitrogen to active forms. 

"ffitrogen content of the crop, as a rule, increased with the active nitrogen 
produced in the soil. 

"All soils yielding less than 7 parts per million of nitric nitrogen, or 9 parts 
of active nitrogen in the jars, were highly deficient hi the i)ot tests. In no case 
was the crop larger than 8 gm., and the addition of nitrates increased the crop 
four-fold or more. 

" IStoils yielding 7 to 22 parts per million of nitric nitrogen, or 9 to 27 parts of 
active nitrogen, api)ear to be deficient in nitrogen. 

" Of nine soils yielding 27 parts i>er million of active nitrogen in the jars, 
four apiieared to supply sufficient uitroseu to the crop, two responded slightly 
to nitrates, while three responde^l considerably. 

“ The soils containing 0,02 per cent nitrogen were very deficient in nitrogen 
and produced the smallest quantities of active nitrogen. On an average, the 
prodnction ot active nitrogen increiised with the nitrogen contoit of the soil, 
though the results with individual soils were irregular. 

“ 8is soils coutaluiug an average of 0.12 per cent total nitrogen contained an 
average of 59 jiarts per million of active nitrogen, this being 5 per cent of the 
total. 8ix soils, with an average nitrogen content of 0.8 per cent, and five with 
an average of 0.026 i>er cent, contained 21 and 7 parts per million of active 
nitrogen, feeing 2.5 and 2.7 per cent of the total. The nitrogen of soils conhiin- 
Ing high percentages appears to be more available than that containing low 
percentages. 

“ The production of active nitrogen in the soil can probably be developed into 
a method for the determination of the needs of the soil for nitrogenous fortilizt»ra. 

“ Certain of the soils subjected to study contained a considemble proportion 
of their active nitrogen in the form of ammonia. . . . 

"At the end of 4 or even 8 weeks a large portion of the active nitrogen pro¬ 
duced from organic nitrogen fertilizers was present as ammonia, even though 
the conditions were very favorable tor their conversion into nitrates. It appears 
that ammonia must play a not insignificant part in plant nutrition, when fer¬ 
tilizer or manure is applied.^’ 

Absorptiozi by soils, H. E. Pattok and W. H. Waggaman (17. jy. Dept Apr., 
Bier. Soils But J2, pp. 95, fign. 8 ),—^This bulletin sumuuirlzes the literature 
relating to the absorption of solids from solution, and reports results of in¬ 
vestigations carried on in the laboratory of the Bureau of Soils in continuation 
of the general work on soil absorption which has been under way for several 
years. 

After a i:«buiii 5 of earlier work, the bulletin takes up in detail the results 
of investigations on selective absorption with carbon, gelatin, soil, paiier, 
cotton, barium sulphate, kaolin, clay, copiier hydroxid, dyes, etc.; absori)- 
tlon by soils of picric acid and dyes hrom various solvents; distribution 
of different soluble salts between absorbent* and solvent; rate of absorption 
(formulas); energy changes (heat evolved); condition of the absorbed sub- 
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stance; effect of absorption uikju the pli 5 *sictil condition of the soil; and perco¬ 
lation, including reclamation of black alkali soil by leacbiug, etiiciency of 
calcium sulphate in removing black alkali, and absorption of iiotassium from 
carbonate solution. 

"The principal object of this work has been to determine how absorption 
controls the concentration of the soil solution, which is the great nutrient 
medium uiwn which plants feed, and, further, to determine the effect of ab¬ 
sorption uiwn the structure of the solid iwrtion of the soil in modifying its 
power to hold and nuiiutain the soil solution for the continued use of the plant. 
As a result of this w^ork it has been shown that a number of modifying factors 
enter into each i)arlicalar case, which makes it impracticable to formulate a 
simple general law which will account quantitatively for the distribution of a 
dissolved substance between the liquid solution and the absorbing medium, 
although it is brought out very clearly that under the ideal conditions, where 
there is no change in the surface of the absorbing medium, a simple mathe¬ 
matical law can be predicatal a priori, which law is approximately realized 
in practice in those cases where it is known that the lea^t amount of change 
takes place in the absorbing surface. • . . 

In the experiments described the materials used are not always fertilizer 
salts or constituents of the soil it.self, since other substances, particularly cer¬ 
tain dyestuffs, are better adapted to obtaining a more detailed knowledge of the 
mechiinlsm of absorption. In general, it may now be stated that where dis¬ 
turbing influences are not great the mathematical formulation xnay be made 
tK)th of the time rate and of die absorption and distribution of the material 
between the solid and the liquid. The disturbing influences, however, are 
quite important in most cases actually met in practice, and therefore a de¬ 
tailed study of some of them was undertaken. The most important of these is 
the change in the physical character of the soil itself, consequent upon the 
absorption of the dissolved materials. In some eases, notably with acids and 
with lime, the soils assume a ‘ flocculated’ structure, i. e., a great many of the 
ultimate grains form larger aggregsites or ‘ball together;’ and in other cases, 
esi^ecially with alkalis, the soils are deflocculated, each grain standing out 
separate and distinct from the others. This change in the structure of the soil 
is of the utmost imixirtance in influencing the physical condition of the soil, 
which in turn influences the drainage condition, the aenitlon of the soil, its 
capacity to hold the soil solution and control Its movement through the soil, 
the composition of the soil solution, the character and rate of the chemical 
changes taking place in the soil solution; and, in fact, In influencing directly 
both the physical and chemical factors which are the most important in 
governing the proper growth of plants.” 

The results of exi>eriments with alkali soils from Yakima, Wash., and Fresno, 
Cal., indicate that " neutral salts, such as chlorids, in the presence of carbon¬ 
ates are compatatively easy to leach from the soli. With continued leachii^ 
of the soils containing ‘ bhick alkali ’ there is an Increase in the rate at which 
liercolation takes place, due probably to the reduction of the amount of alkali 
present and to a consequent effect on the physical structure of the soil. With 
continued leaching there is a comparatively rapid reduction of normal carbon¬ 
ates in the soil water, due la large measure to conversion to bicarbonates. 
Bicarbonates ai*e rapidly removed at first and then continue to be slowly re¬ 
moved in the soil water in very small quantities, diminishing for an indefi¬ 
nite period. The Ieachli:g curves conform tSirly well to the rate equation, 

(A— If), imposed by Schreiner and Fallyer. Soils containing ‘black 
% alkali’ can be reclaimed by leaching (i. flooding with underdrainage), but 
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the time and amount of water required is probably much greater than in the 
case of ‘white alkali.”' 

The results of the experiments with these soils also “ indicate that the use 
of gypsum tacilitates the removal of black alkali from soil, although at the 
same time it adds to the total quantity of alkali present.'* 

Seven years^ soil investigation in southern Illinois, 0. G. Hopkins, J. H. 
Pettit, and J. R Readhimee iIllinois tita. Circ . 122, pp, }).— The results of ex- 
Ijeriments u ith various methods of improving the soil are briefly summarized. 

The maintenance of fertility (Ohio Bui, ISJ, pp. 22D-S05), —^l''his bul¬ 
letin contains in full data previously reported in Bulletins 110, 182, and 183 of 
the station (R S. R., 12, p. 12T; 19, pp. 315, 720) covering statistics of field ex¬ 
periments on this subject from 1894 to 1906 inclusive. 

Plans and summary tables of the experiments at the central farm, 
TSTooster, on the maintenance of soil fertility arranged for reference in the 
field (Ohio b'fa. Giro, pp. 2i, dgms. 6).—A brief summary and explanation 
of experiments in continuation of those previously noted (see above), giving 
data for the season of 1907. 

Parmyard manure, A. D. Hall (Jour. Bd. Agr, [Londonl, 15 (1908)^ Nos, 1, 
pp. *1-21; S, pp. 16'J-176).—This is a discussion of the losses during making and 
storage of manure and its value as a fertilizer, based upon practical observa¬ 
tions and investigations at Rothamsted and elsewhere. The economy of manur¬ 
ing and of the supplementjal use of commercial fertilizers under various condi¬ 
tions of British farming receives particular attention. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the microfioxa of barnyard manure, F. 
liOHNis and Kuntzd (Centhl, Baht. [etc.]. 2. A&t., 20 (1908), No, 21-28, pp. 
676-687 ),—^Investigations as to the number, character, and activity of various 
organisms found in manure are reported. 

Green manuring experiments, A. Zimhesmann (Pflanzcr, 3 (1907), No, 10, 
pp, 152-156; 4 (1908), No, 3, pp. 33-36).—Experiments with lupines, Japan 
clover, and a number of native plants, including species of Crotalaria, Des- 
inodinm, Melllotus, and Indigofera, are reported. Of the less common plants 
tested certain of the Crotalaria and Desmodium gave good results as green 
manuim The Crotalaria, however, was worthless as a feed, while the Des¬ 
modium apparently possessed considerable value for this purpose. 

The nitrogen question, A. GkAgoibb (Rer. Econ. Internat., 5 (1908), II, No, 2, 
pp, 431-H6 ),—^This article discusses the various sources of nitrogen for agri¬ 
cultural puriK>ses and urges especially the more careful utilization of the nitro¬ 
gen supplies of the farm. 

Experiments with nitrogenous fertilizers, C. J^chbisiber (Rpv. O^n, Agron,, 
fi, ser,, 3 (1908), Nos, S, pp, 97-105, fig, 1; Jj, pp, U5-15S, figs, 3).—The fertiliz¬ 
ing values of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and calcium cyanamid on 
oats, com, and carrots grown in pots containing 0 kg. of loam soil are reported. 

In these experiments the average fertilizing effect of the fmli)hato of am¬ 
monia was 77ii per cent of that of nitrate of soda in experiments in which 
calcium carlwnate was not used, and 81.5 per cent in experiments in which 
calcium car!>onate was applied. The addition of calcium carbonate was bene¬ 
ficial even in case of soils containing a sufiicent amount of lime. The results 
obtained with sulphate of ammonia were much higher in this series of experi- 
mmts than in an earlier series, due to the fact that the climatic conditions 
were more favorable, sulphate of ammonia being much more sensitive to such 
conditions than nitrate of soda. 

The average fertilizing effect of the calcium cyanamid was 69.7 per cent of 
that of nitrate of soda when calcium carbonate was not used and 67.7 per cent 
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when the carbonate was applied. The injurious effect of the additional ap¬ 
plication of lime was especially marked in case of oats in the early stages of 
growth. In some of the experiments in which calcium carbonate was not used 
the cyanamid was used in much larger amounts than would Ik* employed in 
practice without evidence of injury to the plants at any ijeriod of their growth. 

Investigatiozis on the action of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
as fertilizers, E. Blobil {L ntrr such ungen uhrr den Wirkunrfsirrrf rm Mduft- 
fehaurem Ammonialc tmd ChiUsalpeter als Dungemitteh Inaug. Lripsir. 
tyOR^ pp, 100; al}8. in Chem, Ztg,^ 32 {1908), No. i2, Rcptrt, p. ^7}).—From nu¬ 
merous investigations made on the subject the author concludes that the normal 
fertilizing value of the nitrogen of ammonium sulphate is equal to that of nitrate 
of soda and not 90 per cent of it, as stated by Wagner. It is impossible, howe\er, 
to state a normal for the effect in the field, because of the various modifying 
and uncontrolled Influences there. Averages of results of field exiieriments are, 
therefore, unreliable. The author claims that the nitrification of the ammonium 
sulphate is complete and not accompanied by any loss of nitrogen, as msiin- 
tained by Wagner, and that, contrary to Wagner’s assertion, serious loss of 
ammonia by evaporation seldom occurs. 

It should be borne in mind in comparing the fertilizing value of the two ma¬ 
terials that the ammonium salt must first be converted into nitrate and that In 
this proc*ess more or less of the nitrogen is fixed for a time by bacterial action 
in organic form. For this reason the nitrate gives qificker results than the sul¬ 
phate and is better suited for top-dressing and certain other purposes. On 
the other hand, the nitrate is more subject to loss by leaching. 

iMTitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, A. Damsuaux {Ann. (icmhloiu, 
18 {1908), No. Of pp. 33i~S60).^A brief review is given of Wagner’s investiga¬ 
tions on this subject. 

On the properties and action of sulphate of ammonia containing a large 
amount of free sulphuric add, Lsmmebmank {Fuhling^s Landio. Zig., SI {1908), 
No. 9. pp. $Si-S39). —^No injurious effects were observed in experiments on 
barley with suli)hate of ammonia containing S per cent of free sulphuric acid. 
The average amount of free sulphuric acid in Oerman sulphate of ammonia is 
said not to exceed 0.8 per cent. 

The effect of the new nitrogenous fertilizers on hemp, Y. (flospodar 

Moravskg, BrUnn, 9 (1907), No. 20; ahs. in Zenthl. Agr. Chem., d7 (1008), No. 
i, pp. 22ih-2SS; Jour. Chem. Fioc. [London^, 9k (1908), So. ok7, II, p. k2t ).—^In 
pot tests basic lime nitrate was as effective as sodium nitrate and ammouiiim 
sulphate. Lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime wore less effective. 

Comparative fertilizer experiments with nitrogen lime and nitrate of soda, 
R. Kuiineet (Landw. WchnOl. Schles. Holst., 58 (1908), No. 19, pp. SOeSOS). — 
In these eximriments the use of nitrogen lime resulted in a financial loss in the 
case of beets. With rye and oats somewhat better results were obtained, but 
the increased yield barely covered the expense of the fertilizer. Profitable 
returns were obtained in all cases with the nitrate of soda. 

Kitrogen fertilizers, espedally lime niter, lime nitrogen, and nitrogen lime, 
A. Stutzeb (JahrJ). Deuf. Landw. GeselL, BS (1908), No. 1, pp. 41-50).— This 
article discusses the relative efficiency of these forms of nitrogenous fertilizers 
on different kinds of soils and crops. 

On the influence of steorilization on the solubility' of lime nitrogen, II. 
ICappbn {Oenm. BaJet. letc.}, 2. Aht., 20 (1908), No. 21-2S, pp. 7W-W5; aT>8. in 
Chem. Ztg., S2 (1908), No. 50, Beperi., p. S2S; Chem. Zenthl., 1908, I, No. 26, 
p. 2198; Jour. Chem. Boe. [London], 94 {1908), No. BJft, II, p. iU ).—It is main¬ 
tained in this article that the sterilization of lime-nitrogen solutions brings 
about pronounced changes which may materially modify bacterial action in sudti 
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solutions. Instead of attempting to sterilize siicli solutions tlie solid substances 
should be sterilized by drj' heat. 

The bdiaiTlor of lime nitrogen in storage, H. \ok Puilitzen {Chew, Ztg., 32 
(J908)j Xo, 4J, p. J}2; al^f. hi Jour. 8ot\ Chrm. Tn(lu.s,, 27 il90S), No, 13^ p, 
696).’—Data are rei»orted which indicate that “calcium cyanamid, when care 
fully i)acke<l in wooden barrels, lined with imper, may be kei)t for many months 
in go<Hl condition, and almost unchanged in composition.*” 

Ejcperiments with calcium cyanamid, 1907 (Agr, StudnitH^ Gass., n. scr., 13 
(I90S), No. 6, pp. 186,181). —Comparative tests of ammonium sulphate, sodium 
nitrate, and calcium cyanamid on barley and mangel-wurzels are briefly i*e- 
ported. The conclusion drawn from the results of these tests “ is that calcium 
cyanamid judiciously applied, is a good nitrogenous manure on this soil.” 

The fertUizing action of calduzn cyanamid, S. be Gbazia (Nrml. Sioc. Gliim. 
Roma^ o (1907), No. 19, pp. 2ii, 245). —^The author studied the effect of varying 
amounts of water in the soil on the fertilizing value of the cyanamid. The best 
results were obtained with the larger amounts of water. This is thought to 
be due to the fact that dicyandiamid is formed from the cyanamid in relatively 
concentrated solutions. 

The manufacture of calcium cyanamid, J. B. 0. Kershaw ( Electrical World, 
51 (1908), No. 19, jip. 979-982, figs. 5).—The main features of the principal 
processes which have been used in the manufacture of this material are briefly 
described. 

The actual state of the nitrate of lime industry in Norway (Rev. EcU 
IParis), 5. ser., 9 (1908), No. 17, pp. 532, 555).—Data are given as to the extent 
to which Norwegian water power is being utilized in the manufacture of basic 
lime nitrate. 

Phosphates, B. MoMxtbtbie (Amer. Fert., 28 (1908), No. 6, pp. 8-13 ).—^This 
is a summary of information regarding the elassifleation, mining, and handling 
of mineral phosphates, the preparation of superphosphates, and the relative 
fertilizing value of mineral phosphates, superphosphates, reverted phosphates, 
and phosphatic slag. 

Tunisian phosphates, £L Bebtainohakd (Bui. Dir. Agr. Com. et Colon. 
[Tunis], 12 (1908), No. ^5, pp. 55-81; Bui. Agr. AlgMe ct Tunisic, H (1908), 
Nos. 9, pp. 225-232; 10, pp. 254-265). —The phosphate deposits of Tunis which 
have been developed up to the present time are described, with analyses of 
samples of the various phosphates. It is stated that the exportation of these 
phosphates in 1907 amounted to 1,058,700 tons, derived from four different de¬ 
posits. It is estimated that the exportations during 1908 will be considerably 
larger. 

Attention is called to the fact that Tunisian soils are generiilly naturally de¬ 
ficient in phosphates and are further imiioverished by the growth and export of 
products which exhaust the phosphate supply of the .soil. The more extended 
and systematic use of phosphates in Tunis is therefore recommended. 

The chemical methods used in examining the phosphates are briefly described. 

[Phosphate deposits in Tahitil (Hark Lane Express, 98 (1908), No. 4001, 
p. 6ff5). —The British consul at Tahiti reports the discovery on the Society 
Islands “ of enormous deposits of phosphate of lime of an extremely rich char¬ 
acter. It is estimated that on one island alone there are at least 80,000,000 tons 
of the material, the analysis of which has shown fi-om C5 to 85, and even 90 per 
cent of pure phosphate of lime.” 

locareased production of phosphate rode in 1907 (Tradesman, 59 (1908), 
No. 9, pp. 918, 919). —^It is stated that ** the production of phosphate rock in the 
United States in 1907 amounted to 2,265,348 long tons, valued at 0,658,558, an 
increase over the production of 1906 of 184,386 long tons in quantity and of 
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$2,074,121 in value. The average jiriee i)er ton in 1907—$4.70—was 5S cents 
greater than in 1906, an increase of 14 per cent.” The production from Florida 
was greater than in any previous year of the history of the phosphate industry. 
There was also a large increase in the production from South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

Potash in granitic soils, J. del Campo {Pt'og, Agr. y Pecmrio, li {1908), 
yo, 5H, pp. J97-200, ftgs. 2).—In this article data are presented to show that 
although granitic soils contain cousidenible percentages of potash they are 
often benefited by applications of potsish fertilizers, thus indicating that the 
])Otash of feldsimr, the characteristic i)otassic constituent of granite, is rendered 
available in the soil very slowly. 

On the utilization of leucite, C. Manficlli {Guz. Clum. Tfah, 38 {1908), I, 
No. 2, yp. lJt3-152; ahs. in Ohcm, Zcnihh, 1908, I, No. 22, p. 1945). —Compara¬ 
tive tests of various technical processes for obtaining potash salts from leucite 
are reported. Heating a mixture of the leucite with powdered charcoal and 
alum to a dull red glow for one-half hour and extracting with boiling water and 
steam gave good results in the author’s exi^riments. 

The industrial treatment of leucite and leucitic materials, G. Gallo {Rend, 
iiioc. CMm. Roma, 6 {1908), No. 1, pp. 29, 30).—X process of treating the mate¬ 
rials for the recovery of the potash in an electric furnace with dry chlorin gas 
is briefly described. 

The potash industry (Haaien, Dlinger u. FulfermarJct, 1908, No. 24, pp. 
851-638). —^The present status of this industry is reviewed. 

[Fertilizers in connection with the beet-sugar industry] (Sugar Beet, 29 
{1908), No. 1, pp. 23-26). —^Brief notes are given on the utilization of the nitro¬ 
gen of distillers’ wash, the transformation in the soil of lime nitrogen, filter 
press scums as fertilizers, the increased yield of beets due to stimulants such 
as potassium iodid and sodium fluorid, and the fertilizer consumption of mother 
l^ets. 

Fertilizer experiments with sulphur water, H. E. Mulllb and K. St5bmeb 
iDeut. Landw. Presse, S5 {1908), No. 34, P* 369).—This material, which is an 
ammoniacal liquor obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of paraffin by 
the destructive distillation of coal, and is veiy similar in composition and gen¬ 
eral character to ordinary gashouse liquor, was used with good results on sandy 
and sandy loam soils. On cultivated soil it should be applied about 14 days 
before planting. As a toivdressing it should be applied not earlier than 4 weeks 
after the plants begin growth. On well-drained meadows it may be applied at 
frequent intervals to an aggregate amount of 160 gal. j)er acre annually. 

Fertilizer analyses, A. J. Pattkn, S. L. Jodidi, and C. B. Gollingwood {Michir 
pan Sta. Bui. 252, pp. 3-32).—This is a report in the usual form of the results 
of the inspection of 275 samples of fertilizers collected during the months of 
April, May, and June^ 1908. 

Analyses of fertilizers—fall season, 1907, B. W. Kilgobe {BuI. N. 0. Dept. 
Agr., 29 {1908), No. S, pp. 5t).—The analyses here reported are of samples col¬ 
lected by the fertilizer inspectors of the State department of agriculture during 
the fall of 1907. A list is given of brands of fertilizers registered for sale in 
1908. 

Analyses of fertilizers—spring season, 1908, B. W- Kilgobe N. O. 
Dept. Agr., 29 (1908), No. 4, pp. 50).—The analyses here reported are of sam¬ 
ples collected by the fertilizer inspectors of the State department of agriculture 
during the spring of 1908. A list is given of brands of fertilizers rostered for 
sale in 1908. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, W. Fbeab (Pmn. Dept. Agr. Buh 16$, 
pp. 51).—This is a report of inspection of f^illzers In the State from August 1 
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to December 31, 1907, and includes analyses of 46S samples of fertilizing 
materials. 

Commercial fertilizers and poisonous insecticides in 1907-8, G. S. Fbaps 
{Texas tSta, Buh 107j pp, Analyses and valuations of fertilizers ex¬ 

amined during tlie season are given in this bulletin, with brief statements 
regarding the amount of fertilizers sold in the State and their average value 
per ton, and the general provisions of the State fertilizer law. 

It is reported that 21,s."0 tons of commercial fertilizei'M, exclusive of cotton¬ 
seed meal, was sold in the State from September 1, 1007, to May 1, 1008. The 
average differences between selling price and valuation were $4 per ton in case 
of acid phosphate, ?S in case of kainit, $20 in case of sulphate and muriate of 
potash, and $7 in case of mixed fertilizers. 

A list of insecticides roistered under the State law during the year ended 
April 30, 1008, is given. 

Standard fertilizers, 1908, A. McGm:. (Lab. Inlaml Rev. Dept {Canada\ 
Buh 131, pp, 27), —^This bulletin reports the results of analyses of 199 Siimples 
of fertilizers registered for sale in Canada in 1908. 

A&EICTTLTXIEAl BOTAHT. 

Mushrooms, edible and otherwise, M. E. Hxbd {Columhm, Ohio, 100&, pp, 
ZJI+609, figs, dO^).—This is a poimlar guide to the study of mushrooms, about 
800 species being described and many illustrated by half-tone prints. The aim 
of the author in preparing this book has been “ to describe the species, as far as 
lK)ssible, in terms that will be readily understood by the general reader; and 
it is hoped that the large number of iUnstratious will make the book helpful 
to those who are anxious to become acquainted with a part of botany so little 
studied in our schools and colleges.’’ 

Notes are given regarding the habitat and time of growth of the different 
species and also on their edibility. Chapters are included giving directions for 
cooking mushrooms and on how to grow them. 

The yeast fungi, F. G. Konn {Die Hefcpilzc, Leipsic, 1008, pp, Vlll-^SiS, 
pU, 8, figs, 55).—This is a study on the organization, physiology, biology, syste¬ 
matic chissification, importance, and bearing on fermentation of yeasts and 
yeast-like fungi. Among the yeast-like fungi, the author includes the Schizo- 
saccharomycetes and such genera of fungi as Toruhi, Mycoderma, Monilia, 
Oldinm, Dematinm, etc. 

Acclimatization of plants, H, F. Macmillxw {Ci>cs, and Agr, Jour. Rog, But 
Qwrd, Ceylon, 4 {1908), No, 9, pp, 55-73 ),—^lu a paper read before the Ceylon 
Agricultural Society, the author gives an account of what has been done in 
Ceylon in the acclimatization of plants, and t*alls attention to the necessity for 
care in the introduction of plants, as it is usually the mc»at worthless ones that 
are generaRy most readily acclimatized. Lists are given of plants which have 
been introduced into Ceylon from other parts of the world, showing the dates 
of introduction, so far as known, and the elevation or district best suited to 
their growth. 

On the effect of a partial removal of roots and leaves upon the development 
of flowers, M. Shiga (Jour, Col, Sch, Imp, Unir, Tokyo, 23 {1907), Art 4, 
pp, i5).—The author carried on a series of experiments with peas of different 
kinds, horse beans, Japanese morning glories and buckwheat iu water and pot 
cultures to determine whether a partial removal of leaves, roots, etc., has 
any effect upon the formation of flowers. 

When the main root and most of the lateral roots were removed, flowering 
was promoted, except wdth buckwheat. When all the lateral roots w^ere 
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successively removed, flowering was prevented, and the leaves and stems 
became smaller than in the control experiments. 

WTien the removal of the lateral roots was done at intervals of 4 days for 
a month and after that once a week, the growth of the leaves and stems was 
not affected, and flowering was promoted. The removal of lateral roots once 
every week for the first month and once e\ery 2 weeks during the second 
month resulted in the advance of flowering, bat the total number oi flowers was 
not increased. 

When the lateral roots were removed, the main root was always greatly 
lengthened, while the stems of the plants were shorter than in the control. 
When the main root was removed, leaving a few lateral roots, the stems were 
not affected. 

In the morning glories, peas, and horse beans, the removal of the main root 
and some of the lateral roots, leaving only a few laterals, caused the flowers 
to appear earlier than usual and more abundantly. When all the lateral roots 
were removed, some varieties of peas and the horse beans bloomed earlier, but 
others were so injured that blooming was not accelerated. 

Where the leaves were removed in the morning glory and l)uckwheat, the 
plants failed to flower. In the peas, blooming was not promoted, but the bracts 
seemed to serve as assimilatory organs. 

Bapid transformation of starcdi into sucrose during the ripening of some 
tropical fruits, H. O. P. Geerligs ilnteniat, Sugar Jom\, JO {1908)^ No. iid, 
pp. 372~J8d).—On account of the fact that many troi)lcal fruits are as a rule 
gathered in a green and immature state and allowed to ripen afterwards, the 
ripening process taking place so rapidly that within a few days they become 
tender and well-flavored, they are said to offer a good opportunity for studying 
the somewhat obscure problem of the after-ripeuing of fruits. Investigations 
were carried on by the author with bananas, mangoes, tamarinds, and sapodll- 
las to determine the changes taking place during ripening after being re¬ 
moved from the plant. A considerable amount of carbon dioxld was given off 
during this period of after-ripening and imiwrtant chemical changes were 
shown to have taken place. 

In the case of the banana the starch is rather suddenly transformed Into 
sucrose, and during this process a little dextrin is formed. In the ripe fruits 
the sucrose becomes partly inverted or consumetl ns such or as products of its 
inversion. 

With the mango, during the process of riiwning yellow coloring matter is 
produced that resembles in every respect carrotin. During the after-ripening 
the starch is transformed into sucrose, which later on l>ocomes hydrolyzed and 
splits up into glucose and fructose. The citric acid present in the fruit is vigoj> 
ously attacked, and the decrease in the acid taste is not due to an increase in 
sugar content, nor to the neutralization of the acid, but to the destruction of 
the citric acid itself. 

In the ripening of the tamarinds, the starch is transformed into sugar, but 
in this case it is not changed into su<*rose, but into a mixture of glucose and 
fructose. The increase in the percentage of sugar after the period of maturity 
is due to the strong concentration by evaporation, as there is no fre^ forma¬ 
tion of sugar possible in so dry a fruit. 

In the sapodilla the most important change is not due to the saccharification 
of starch, but to the changes brought about in the tannin and gutta-percha. 
The amount of sugar before and after ripening is the same, but the fruit 
becomes palatable by the softening of the hard i)ectin and by the deposit of 
tannin and gutta-percha in an insoluble form. 

While studying the ripening of the fruits, the author found a rather sudden 
transformation of starch into sucrose, followed in a later stage by inversion 
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au<i partial degradation of the products of inversion. When the fruits were 
placed in nitrogen and air, it was found that after-ripening in the air pro¬ 
ceeded uninten’Ui>tedly, while fruits kept in nitrogen remained unchanged and 
preserved their starch content. This indicates that a free access of oxygen is 
indispensable fur the saccharification of the starch in the fruit- 

In studying the cause of the transformation in the case of the mango, it was 
found that the juice contained a diastatic body with power to transform starch 
into dextrin and into sugar. 

Further investigations showed that the rapid transformation of starch into 
sucrose during the after-rii)ening of some fruits is a vital process and not a 
consequence of the presence of some ferment contained in the fruit. 

The hydrolytic and catalytic ferments acting during the process of ripen¬ 
ing of fruit, G. Tallabico (Arch. Fanmcdl. 8per. e 8oi. Aff., 7 (1908), Nos. 1, 
pp. 27-}S/ 2, pp. 49-08; ahs. in Cheni. ZeniW., 1908, I, No. tO, pp. loOB, 136i; 
Jour. CJiem. 8oc. ILondonli, 94 (1908), No. 5o0, II, p. 72i).—The author made a 
study of bananas to determine the changes taking place during the process of 
ripening of the fruit. ** From this fruit, gathered in different stages of ripen¬ 
ing, extracts were made. The catalytic action was determined by investigating 
the action of the extract on hydrogen peroxid; the amolytic, by its action on 
starch; the proteolytic, by the action on gelatin; and the inverting, by the action 
on sucrose. The following euzyms were present: Catalase, invertase, amylase, 
tyrosixiase, and a proteolytic enzym. The catalytic action is very intense so 
long as the fruit is green and during ripening; it weakens as the fruit gets 
black. The amylolytic action takes i)lace when the fruit is gi-een or at the be¬ 
ginning of the stage of ripening; it then disappears. The inverting action is 
almost entirely absent during the green stage, is intense during ripening, and 
then gradualy disappears. The proteolytic action manifests itself during rii)en- 
ing, and then probably gets weaker.” 

Transltoiy presence of hydrogen cyanid in ferns, M. Gbeshoff (Pharm. 
WeekhJ., 40 (1908), No. 26, pp. 770-773; ahs. in Jour. OJieni. 8oc. [London], 9i. 
(1908), No. 550, II, p. 725).—The author reports the detection of hydrocyanic 
acid in ferns, such as Qymnofframme aurea, G. lastrea, and Q. athyrlum. The 
percentage varied from 0.056 in very young fronds to 0.000 in old ones, the con¬ 
tent always diminishing with the increase in age of the material examined. 

On the effects of certain poisonous gases on plants, W. J. V. Ostebiiout 
(Vniv. Gal. Puhs., Bat., $ (1908), No. 4, pp. 339, 5}0).—The author has carried 
on some exi>eriments to determine a method of distinguishing the effect on 
plants of smelter fumes and other poisonous gsises from tlnit of drought and 
similar natural causes. 

In some experiments on transpiration carried on some time ago, it was 
noticed that in the case of drought the oldest leaves were the first to succumb, 
while the youngest held out until the last. This was repeatedly confirmed with 
cultures of the common wandering jew. 

When the problem of smelter fumes was called to his attention, it occurred to 
the author that probably the effect of i)oisonous gases would be the reverse of 
that of drought, in that the younger leaves would be affected before the older 
onesL Experiments with wandering jew showed that the young losives were the 
first to be killed by sulphur dioxid, and these were afterwards confirmed by ex¬ 
periments on friiit trees, grapevines, and other plants. Field observations have 
sdnce bosme out the results of the experiments. 

It is believed possible, therefore, to distinguish between the effects of poison¬ 
ous fumes and natural agencies, such as drought and injury to the roots, in a 
clear and definite mannmr. 
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Xntemational catalogue of scientific literature. Botany {Intemat, Cat. 
Hcu Lit; o U90S), TTJ/+r2/0>.—Tliis is the fifth annual issue of the catu- 
logue of scientific papers compiled and published by the International Council 
of the Itoyal Society of England, the arrangement and grouping being essentially 
the same as in previous issues < E. R. R., IS, p. 43oL The number of papers noted 
is about 7,000, the literature included being mainly that of 1905. As in the pre¬ 
vious numbers, the American literature is inadequately catalogued, the publica¬ 
tions of this Department and the experiment stations being almost wholly 
neglected. In the section listing titles realting to the treatment of plant dis¬ 
eases, not a single reference to American literature is given. 

FEBID CEOPS. 

The rotation of crops, W. M. Hays et al. {Minnesota 8fa. Bui. JOO^ pp. 
figs. 13).—^The plan of this experiment, together with earlier results, 
has been previously noted <E. S. R., 7, p. 122). This bulletin reports the results 
of 10 years’ work. 

Of the different cropping systems tried those in which com, small grains, and 
timothy and clover for 1 to 4 years were arranged in a 4 to a 7 year rotation 
with light manuring once during the course, ga^ e large net pmfits. The stand¬ 
ard 5-year rotation was as follows: First year com following the application 
of S tons of manure per acre, second year wheat, third and fourth years meadow, 
and fifth yejir oats. The average grr)ss income imji* year from this rotation 
based on average fami prices was $14.08 per acre and the cost of production, 
including $8.50 land rental, was $S).05. The best rotations yielded a product 
worth from $4 to $0 i)er acre more than is obtained on the average farm 
throughout Minnesota. All systems of cropping which provided for the main¬ 
tenance of vegetable matter in the soil either by manuring or by growing pas¬ 
ture or meadow crops gave profitable returns. 

The plats growing hoed crops such as com, potatoes, and mangels continu¬ 
ously without manure gave i>oorer returns than the plats growing grain continu¬ 
ously without manure- It is believed that the intertillage given these crops 
caused a more rapid deplethm of vegetable matter than took place in the con¬ 
tinued grain fields. The 4-year rotation, millet, barley, com, and oats, gave no 
better returns than wheat gi*own continuously. All these crops are considered 
exhaustive as they de<‘i’ease rather than increase the supply of vegetable matter 
in the soil. Rowing grass seed with grain on com land that is disked in the 
spring, in pla(*e of fall plowing, proved to be the surest method of obtaining a 
grass stand at the university farm. 

In studying the influence of ei*op rotation and continuous cultivation upon the 
composition and fertility of soils at the beginning and close of the 10-year 
period on the 44 ext}eriuientnl plats, it was found that when wheat, com, pota¬ 
toes, and mangels were grown continuously the average loss of nitrogm 
amounted to 0.034 i)er cent, or 1,100 lbs, per acre. The maximum amount of 
nitrogen was lost in the continuous cultivatiou of these crops. In the case of 
wheat two-thirds of the nitrogen removed was not utilized as plant food but was 
lost by the rapid decay of the humus with the formation of soluble and volatile 
nitre^n compounds. When the crops were grown continuously the soils lost 
0,5 per cent of carbon, representing over 1 per cent of humus or 20,000 lbs., 
equivalent to an annual loss of 1 ton per acre. On the plats growing the stand¬ 
ard rotations there was an average gain of 0.014 per emt of nitrogea, equivalent 
to about 300 lbs. per acre. The results s(how that the nitrogen content is main¬ 
tained when clover Is grown 2 years in a 5-course rotation. The data also indi¬ 
cate that any substitution of crops in the rotation could be made without mate- 
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rially affecting tlie nitrogen content of the soil, provided dover was retained. 
Rotation maintained the carbon and humus content of the soil and in some 
cases slightly increased it. The substitution of timothy and other nonlegumi- 
nous plants for clover caused a loss of nitrogen, but the carbon and humus con¬ 
tent was kept up. The conservation of the humus prexeuted rapid nilrification 
and the loss of soil nitrogen only slightly excee<lod that removc^d by the crops. 

The potash compounds of the soil were less soluble at the close of tin* iO-year 
period than at the beginning. The fonnatiou of soluble potash compomuls did 
not keep pace with the amount removed as plant food and that lose in the drain 
waters. 

Report of the work at the Holly Springs Station for 1907, C. T. Ami-s 
im&6ishippi 8ta. Buh 110^ pp. 7).—^This bulletin reports briefly the results of 
fertilizer experiments on cotton, corn, and cowpeas, with notes on gi*asses and 
forage crops. 

The work of the San Antonio experiment farm in 1907, F. B. Huadlist and 
S. H. Hastings (U. 8. Dept, Agr,, Bur. Plant Indus, Cire. IS, pp. 5-/6*).— This 
circular contains a description of the farm and the lines of work undertaken. 

In experiments with cotton and com in 1007, 4 plats plowed and subsoilt'd 
to a depth of 12 in. or more yielded more in every case than an equal number 
of plats not subsoiled. In October, 1907, part of a field of sorghum was plowed 
and the other part left unplowed until December. In the meantime, 7 in. of 
rain fell and soil moisture determinations made in December showed 24.9 per 
cent of water in the first 3 ft. of the land plowed in October, as compared with 
22.C per cent for the land plowed in December, or a difference equivalent to 1.1 
in. of rain. 

It is pointed out that on the heavy soil of San Antonio a light rain of 0.1 to 
0.4 in. may reduce rather than increase the total amount of soil water. Soil 
moisture determinations were made in an orchard and a cornfield cultivated 
on June 5 and 6,1907, respectively, to Illustrate the effect of early tillage after 
rain. On May 29,1.2 in. of rain fell and 7 days after, in the absence of a dust 
mulch, the moisture content of the first 3 ft. in the orchard was 0.6 per cent 
less than It had been before the rain. In the near-by cornfield, which was culti¬ 
vated 2 days earlier, an increase of 0.6 per cent of moisture over what was in 
the soil May 28 was determined. 

Soil moisture determinations were also made on March 12,1008, on two fields, 
one of which was fell plowed and well tilled throughout the winter and the 
other plowed in February. The upper foot of soil of the winter tilled plat re¬ 
tained 3.4 per cent more moisture than the plat left without cultivation until 
F^ruary. 

Two methods of eradicating Johnson grass were tried. In September, 1006, 
a 6-acre Johnson grass meadow was plowed 4 to 5 in. deep with a disk plow. 
Two acres were left fellow during the winter, cultivation was given during 
February, March, and April at a cost of $10.81: per acre and in May, when the 
eradication was nearly complete, the field was sown to German millet The 
other 4 acres were sown to oats in November. The growth of Johnson grass in 
the spring in this field was weak and but few plants headed out before harvest¬ 
ing early in May. The cost of cultivation to eradicate Johnson grass after 
plowing was only $1.12 per acre. 

In 1907 a field of sorghum sown broadcast yielded 1.68 tons per acre, while 
the same variety drilled in rows 4 ft apart in an adjoining plat yielded at the 
rate of 2A tons of cured fodder. A plat of 1.28 acres planted in alfelfa varieties 
in €|publedrilled rows 2 ft. apart to !)ermit cultivation survived the severe 
drought of the summer of 1007 and in March, 1908, yielded from the first cut¬ 
ting 1,286 Iba of cured hay from the fi^d, equivalent to 957 lbs. per acre. Ad- 
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Jacent plats sown in drills 6 in. apart yielded at the rate of only 31S lbs. per 
acre. 

Notes on work with cotton, crops for forage, green manure and fwain, and on 
horticultural work are given and the sterility of sorghum due to the activities 
of DIplosU 6orghicola is described. 

Change of vegetation on the south Texas prairies, O. P. Cook ( U, Depi. 
Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Ch*c. H, pp. 7).—Attention is called to the fact that 
regions formerly grassy, open prairies are now covered with a dense growth 
of niesguite, prickly-pear cactus, and other shrubby plants of intermediate size. 
The influence of flres on the change of vegetation is discussed. It is stated 
that mesquite alone works little injury to the grazing industry, but that the 
huisach {AcacUt farnesiana), and smaller shrubs and cacti may become numer¬ 
ous enough to kill out the grass and diminish the pasturage rapidly. It is be- 
liev ed that the shrubby vegetation in south Texas will continue to advance and 
multiply wherever the land is not cleared and cultivated. The mesquites, cacti, 
chaparral, and sagebrush are considered by the author only as an episode of 
the bionomic history of the region and not as its original or normal condition 
or an index to its agricultural possibility. It is believed that they are merely 
the forerunners of a larger forest growth. 

Bry-land agriculture (£ 7 . Dept Ayr., Bur. Plant Indus. But ISO, pp 7-^0, 
fig^* }).—^This bulletin contains the following papers, read at the second annual 
meeting of the cooperative experiment association of the Great Plains area, 
held at Manhattan, Kans., June 20-27, 1907: The Development of Dry-land 
Farming, by E. A. Burnett; Some Soil Studies in Dry-land Regions, by F. J. 
Alway; Crop Production under Humid and Dry Conditions, by B. G. Mont¬ 
gomery; Blowing Soils, by L. E. Hazen; Plant Breeding in Conjunction with 
Dry-land Agriculture, by L. R. Waldron; Rate of Sowing Durum Wheat, by 
L. R. Waldron; Fruit Growing on the Plains, by J. B. Payne; Oklahoma 
Rotations and their Relation to Soil Culture Work, by L. A, Moorhouse; and 
Dry-land Plant Breeding, by J. H. Shepperd. 

Bry-land grains, M. Jardtne (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus, Oirc. J2, 
pp. An address delivered at the Trans-Missouri Dry-Farming Congress 

at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 23,1903. 

The different grains adapted to dry-land culture are enumerated, and the 
grejit wheat groups, hard spring, hard winter, semisoft white^ and soft white 
wheats are discussed. The hulless types of barlgjr, Tennessee Winter barley, 
and Sixty Day, Kherson, Burt, and Swedish Select oats are considered prom¬ 
ising for dry-land conditions, and the grain sorghums, milo maize, black hull 
Kaflr com, and red Kafir com are recommended as valuable for the arid region. 

The regions where the different wheat groups are grown under dry farming 
are pointed out. The durum wheats have proved themselves drought-resistant 
and rust-resistant, and it is believed that they will ultimately become the lead¬ 
ing spring type in dry-land agriculture. It is stated that the durum wheat crop 
of 1907 exceeded 60,000,000 bu. The hard winter or Crimean group of wheats 
has shown a wide adaptability and excellent drought re^stance. It is thought 
that the only possible way to obtain a steady and permanent market for grains, 
especially in the intermountain area, is to concentrate on as few varieties as 
liossible. 

Alfalfa {Kansas Bia. Bui. U5, pp. figs, This bulletin consists 

of the following series of papers on alfalfa: History and vai^eties, alfalfa 
breeding, and diseases of alfal& by G. F. Freeman; the seeding of alfalfa, 
management of alfalfa in the field, the alfalfk seed crop, alfalfk hay—its mak¬ 
ing, handling and marketing, and handling and treating alfalfa land by A. M:. 
Ten Eyck; the adulterants, substitutes and Impurities of alfalfa seed and their 
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detecti(»u l»y H. F. Roberts; the relation of bacteria to alfalfa by W. E. King; 
the composition and digestibility of alfalfa and its relation to soil fertility by 
J. T- Willard; alfalfa feeding by R. X Kinzer and <1. C. Wheeler; alfalfa for a 
dairy farm by J. C. Kendall; and insects and other animals injiirions to alfalfa 
by T. J. Headlee. In these papers the history, culture, improvement, and uses 
of alfhlfa are discussed. The Turkestan, Gorman, American, Aral>ian, and 
Peruvian types are noted, the inoculation of soils fur alfalfa culture described, 
and the composition and digestibility of alfalfa considered. The uses of alfalfa 
for the different kinds of live stock are pointed out, and the meth<Kls of im¬ 
proving the plant by breeding and selection are discussed. A nimiber of the 
papers report experimental results. 

On June lb, 11)03, 1,133 alfalfa plants were counted in a plat seeded the fhll 
before and containing 100 sq. ft. On June 20, 3006, this field showed only 670 
plants and on August 0,1007, 403 plants. The decrease in the number of plants 
duriug a i>eriod of 50 months was 730, or a loss of 04.4 per cent. Another plat 
seeded in the spring of 1004 contained 1,130 plants on June 20, ou an area of 
5 ft. square. May 3, 11*05, the number of plants had been reduced to 403, and 
May 25, lOOS to 148 plants. Only 13 i)er cent of the plants counted in the 
original seeding sundved 4 years after st^eding. Although the number of plants 
was greatly reduced in these plats the stand of alfalfa was apparently as good 
as ever, because the plants which remained incTeased In size and sent out more 
shoots or stems. 

Disking alfalfa with the common disk harrow in 11)03, 3004, and 1005, gave 
an average yield of 0,022 lbs. of cured hay, as comi»ared with 10,200 lbs. where 
no disking was done. An experiment in manuring alfalfa at the rate of about 
10 tons of weil-rotted bamyai*d manure per acre, applied to the winter wheat 
crop immediately preceding the alfalfa, produced 03.7 plants per square foot 
aT’eraging 13 in. high, while on simiUir land not manured 50.4 plauts, 44 in. high 
were produced per square foot. 

In germination tests at the station the average germination from brown, 
blackened, and green immature seed in 23 samples was r»5 iier cent, the range 
lying l>etweeu 39 and 80 per cent. The average germination of 5 high grade 
samples was 98 vev cent. The apparently bad seed from these high grade sam¬ 
ples gave an average germination of TO iM*r cent, while an iv erage from 4 low 
grade samples gave a germination of 75 per cent and 46 iwr cent for the whole 
samtde and for the apparently Imd seed, respe(*tively. In one stunple the dead 
and defective seed reached 00 per cent of the total, from 5 to 10 per cent being 
veiy common in the samples under test. One of the best samples analyzed 05.6 
I»er cent i>ui*e, while a germination test showed but 03.t* per (*ent of pure gocnl 
alfklfa seed, the impurities amounting to 36.1 i>er cent and consisting of desid 
and decayed seed 2S.1 i>er cent, foreign seed 7.3, and iueit matter 0.0. Atteutioji 
Is called to the fact tliat a pound of this sample would have coulaincHl 13r),0r»;i 
good alfalfa see<I capable of germination, 50,3S0 desud and defective alfalfa swmI 
incapable of germinating, and 20,503 foreign seeds. 

In studying the analyses of alfiilfa seed made at the station it was found 
that about 97 per cent contained from zero to 10 i)er cent of both inert matter 
and foreign seed. While 60 per cent of the samples analyzed contained from 
zero to 10 per cent of foreign seed, 60 per cent of these samples contained from 
aero to 10 per cent of inert matter. In 35.2 \)ev cent of the sjimples subjected 
to analysis the seed failing to germinate ranged from 15 to 25 i>er cent, and a 
genatoatlon percentage cff not more than 64 was found in 30 per cent of the 
total number of samples, while .the mean germination percentage of all of the 
253 samples was 76.4 i)er cent A toble is given showing that with the iK)oi*est 
10 samples the cost of seeding 1 acre ranged from ¥3.75 to $34, while the cost 
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of seedinj? 1 aero witli the best lo .samples ranwtl from $1.03 to $2.10. A com¬ 
parison of the results <if analyses iliirim; the years lOTHl, 1007, and lOOS shows 
praeti<‘ally no Improvement in the total impurities present in the seed, but the 
percentage of toreign seetl shows a gradual decline. 

Cutting alfalfa at different stages of maturity gave the following yields at 
the first cutting: First bloom. May 10, 1J30 tons of hay, one-tenth bhiom, ^lay 
20, 1.70 t<m.s, one-half bloom. May 31, 1.S1 tons, and at full bloom, June 7, 2.01 
tons per acre. 

In ltK)2, A. L. Cottrell found that 223 plants examined contained 0,335 stems, 
or an average of 2s.4 stems iier plant. On the average 53 i»er <*ent by weight 
of matured hay was found to be stems and 45 per cent leaves. This relation 
showed some a ariations, however, as one group selected for leaf characteristics 
had 49 per cent leaves and 51 per cent stems, while another selected for stem 
characteristics contained 41 per cent leaves and 59 per cent stems. 

In 1903 the station hauled green alfalfa hay into a small ahe<l above an ele¬ 
vated. well-ventilated bottom, the hay l»eing piled loosely from 4 to 5 ft. thick 
but not tramped. A second cutting was later placed ui)on the first in a similar 
manner. WTiile alfalfa left in the field was very badly spoiled by the rains, 
this green alfalfa cured out almost perfectly, showing only a little moldy hay 
in the center of the mow. Directions and plans for the construction of hay 
sheds adapted to this method of curing and storing alfalfa hay ai*e given. 

an a\erage for 4 seasons the yields iier acre of several hay crops compared 
as follow*?: rommon alfalfa 7.345 lbs., Turkestan alfalfa G,080 lbs., Mediimi 
Red clover 3,490 lbs., Bromus Invnnis and alfalfa 5,473 lbs., timothy 4,779 lbs., 
timothy and red clover 4,(i04 lbs.. Mammoth clover 4,14S lbs., B, incrmia and 
red clover 4,133 lbs., B. hicnnls, orchard grass and red clover 3,S25 lbs., timothy, 
red clover and B, Uiermift 3,600 lbs., timothy and redtop 3,000 lbs., B. inenniit 
2,892 lbs., tall oat gi’ass 1,707 lbs., meadow fescue (English bluegrass) 1,060 lbs., 
orchard grass 1.414 lbs. 

Moisture determinations of green alfalfa cut at different stages of maturity 
in 1900 showed the following total moisture content: Out at the time of first 
bloom. May 16, 74.04 ver cent, cut at one-half bloom, Alay 31, 09.72 i)er cent, 
and cut in full bloom, June 7, 04.18 per cent. Other determinations showed a 
mdistnre content ranging above 80 i)er cent. 

Winter bur clover, W- C. Welborn (Tc^caa 8ta, Buh t08, pp, ^)^The 
culture and uses of bur cloA’er are desc*ribed. 

Cotton experiments, 1007, W. R, Perkins (Missiitaippi 8ta. Buh pp. 7, 
vJm’t —In comparison of 11 varieties of cotton, Cleveland Big Boll ranked 
first in lint i»roauction with 030 lbs. i)er acre and first in total value per acre 
with $69.73. Russell Big Boll ranked first in seed production with 1,280 lbs. of 
seed per acre. Russell Big Boll and World Wonder produced the longest staple^ 
li in. Topping cotton on August 3 and 26 gave inconclusive results. Cotton 
plowed the last time on August 3 did uot keep up its growth as late nor was 
the number of late blossoms nearly so large as in cotton cultivated twice later 
than this date, on August 18 and 27, The plat cultivated last on August 3 
yielded 1,120 lbs. of seed cotton, while the plat cultivated last on August 27 
yielded 1,236 lbs. per acre. 

Breeding work with cotton is briefly described. The work was begun in 
1904 with a few selected stocks of Cook Improved, but although selection has 
been carefully continued considerable variation is still iSound* 

Banger in judging cotton varieties by lint percentages, O. F. Cook (17. 8. 
Dept Agi\, Bur, Plant Indus. Giro. It, pp. 3-/6).-—This circular points out the 
danger of too i^ersistently basing the selection of cotton upon the single dbar*- 
acter of lint percentages, shows how small(^ or lighter seeds raise the lint 
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l)erceiitage, describes tbe adrantage of large seeds, heavy seeds and large- 
seeded varieties, and calls attention to the higher lint percentages that diminish 
fertility, to the large yields without high percentages, and to the high quality 
with low i>ercentages. 

It is shown that smaller or lighter seeds increase the percentages of lint 
quite as effectively as an additional amount of fiber. A Mexican cotton with 
2T per cent of lint hybridized by Egyptian cotton having a somewhat higher 
I»ercentage gave a progeny with a percentage of only 22.9, while the lint in¬ 
creased from 4.05 gm. to 4.45 gm. per 100 seeds. The seeds, however, increased 
from 10.95 to 14.75 gm. per 100 seeds. In order that a higher lint percentage 
may be accompanied by an increased amount of lint it is necessary that the 
weight of the seeds does not decline either by reduction in size or by change of 
texture or compactness. 

The size of the seed is of practical importance apart from the question of 
lint, mainly for the reason that there is an increased demand for cotton seed 
for oil and other uses and that the lu'esence of the boll weevil gives large seeds 
a definite advantage. The large seed as a rule gives the young plant a better 
start than a small seed and the more vigorous the seedlings the earlier the 
varieties should be. It is shown that some of the early varieties like the King, 
which has small seeds, small bolls, and short lint, may afford no better protec¬ 
tion against the wee\ ils than some of the large-seeded blg-boll varieties. Early 
opening of the bolls is not considered the best index of the amount of protection 
obtained by early development. As long as the bolls are matured they are 
beyond the reach of weevil injury and a variety setting bolls early and carrying 
them i»ast the danger of weevil infection m4iy produce a larger crop in the ijres- 
ence of the weevils than the variety which ripens the first bolK ‘‘ The ideal 
habit of earliness would be met by a variety which could develop a large num¬ 
ber of bolls past the point of weevil injury early in the season. Delay in the 
date of opening might be an advantage if all the bolls would open together and 
thus avoid the need of making several pickings of the same field.” Other ad¬ 
vantages of big-boll over small-boll varieties are pointed out. 

The author states that lint percentages can not l>e substituted for actual tests 
of yield and that selection by lint percentages instead of increasing the agricul¬ 
tural value of a variety may actually diminish it. On the other hand, it is 
shown that large yields nuiy be secured without high percentages. No neces¬ 
sary c<mnection between lint percentages and yields seems to exist, as very high 
yields are obtained from varieties with relatively low percentages of lint. It is 
pointed out that in Sea Island and Egyptian cottons the percentages fell below 
those reached in some of our Upland varieties, but that high yields are not pre- 
v'ented by lower percentages of lint. “ Other things being eqtial, the high per¬ 
centage varieties would always yield more lint, but it is evident that the other 
things are often unequal and that the high percentages have no fixed connection 
with vigor and fertility. Lint percentage is impoifent as long as the other 
features are not left out of account hut persistent selection for lint percentage 
alone would be as likely to reduce the crop as to increase it” High lint 
percentages are not considered as insuring high yields or high quality. With 
greater length the percentage fells rapidly as the lint of carefully selected 
varieties becomes longer. 

In discussing the true standard of yield in cotton the author points out that 
the most direct indication of productiveness is not the proportion between the 
Mnt and the seed but the proportion of the lint to the plant as a whole. A com¬ 
parison of the weight of the lint with the weight of the plant would determine 
how much in the way of other tissues the plant has formed in producing a given 
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iiuioiint of lint. It is proposed that a lint index in the weight of the lint itself 
instead of a less important i^rojiortion between the lint and the seeds be used 
for judging varieties. “The lint from 100 seeds of Upland cottons ranges 
in weight from 0 gm. or less to 9 gm. and upward, and these figures can be 
directly applied as a standard in judging varieties in idace of the lint per¬ 
centages.” A lint index on this basis would mean something actually accom¬ 
plished, and an unintentional discrimination between small seeds and small 
l»olls would be avoided. 

The relation between large seeds and large amounts of lint, or a high lint 
index, was tested by D. N. Shoemaker by a study of weights of 73 samples of 
seeds and lint in a series of selections of Triumph cotton, and the results are 
here briefly noted. The average weight of 100 seeds was 12^17 gm., and their 
average weight of lint 7.3S gm. Of 44 plants whose lint was above the average 
only 4 fell below the average in weight of seed, and of 29 plants which fell 
below the average in weight of lint only 4 were above the average in weight of 
seed, and these exceeded the average only a little. Xo such evidence of eorr^a- 
tion was found when the same data were arranged according to size of seed 
and percentage of lint. Of the 28 plants showing lint percentages above the 
average of 37.7,15 had seeds below the average weight while the other 13 had 
seeds above the average. The author itoints out that the selection of a plant 
with the highest percentage of lint, which was 42.S, would have meant the 
rejection of no less than 41 plants whose seeds produced larger amounts of lint; 
that ISi the plant with the highest i»ercentage would have ranked as Xo. 42 in 
the series of 73 plants if arranged by lint indexes. The plant with the highest 
percentage of lint had only seven-eighths as much lint as the plant showing the 
highest lint index, and this is used as an illustration to indicate the extent of 
the practical difference in this variety between the lint index and the lint per¬ 
centage as the basis of selection. 

Progress of the beet-sugar industry in the United States in 1907 (U. R. 
Dept, Agr, JRpt. 86, pp, 7-88). —As in previous reiwrts a general review of the 
beet-sugar industry is given for the year 1907. by C. F. Saylor, together with 
discussions with reference to the influence of the beet-sugar industry, the costs 
and profits of sugar beet gi-owiug, the use and value of by-products, the labor 
problem and labor-saving devices, and the development of conditions and pros- 
l)ects for extending the beet-sugar industry in the different States, with statis¬ 
tics of sugar production in this country and the world at large. 

In 1907, 03 factories wore in oi>eration, 370,984 acres of beets were harvested, 
3,707,871 tons of beets were worked into 463,028 tons of sugar, the average 
sugar content of the beets was 15.8 vev cent, the average purity coefficleut 83.6 
I)er cent, and the estimated abstraction of sugar 12.30 per cent. The average 
yield of beets was 10.16 tons per acre, exceeded only in 1901 and 1900, and 
being 6 per cent greater than the O-year average for 1901-1900. The average 
leigth of the campaign was 89 days. 

The wOTk of the Bureau of Plant Indiistry with sugar beets is briefly outlined 
by B. T. Galloway. 

Sugar beets in Vii^inia, W- B. Ellett (Virginia 8ta. Circ. i, pp, 4, fig, i).— 
Culture tests with sugar beets in Virginia are briefly reported. The first experi¬ 
ments were conducted by this Department from 1897 to 1900, inclusive^ and 132 
samples analyzed contained an average of 10 per cent of sugar and a purity of 
74 per cent. All but one of the samples were grown in Piedmont and Tidewater, 
Virginia. 

The results of 3 years* experiments begun in 1900 by the Virginia ESzperiment 
Station in cooperation with this Department have been previously noted 
(EL S. R., 17, p. 549). The results of 1904 were a little better than the 3-year 
65623—No. 6—00-4 
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average, the yield being lo.3 tons per acre, the sugar (*ontent 13.9 per cent, and 
the purity 81.2 per cent. 

It is believed that equally good i*esults may be secured throughout a large 
part of the Valley of Virginia, the southwestern part of the State, and possibly 
in some of the higher sections of Piedmont Virginia. 

Varieties of cane, with special reference to nomenclature, N. Deebr and 
C. F. Eckabt (Eaicaiian Sugar P/awfm’ Sta., Dii\ Agr, and Chenu BuL 26^ pp, 
5-25).—This bulletin records results with reference to nomenclature of varieties 
of cane secured by a study of all the literature available, as well as the personal 
observations of the authora An outline of the history of different varietal 
groups is presented, and synonyms of the varieties treated are given in a sum¬ 
mary. The different varieties discussed are the Yellow Otaheite, Batavian or 
Transparent, Yellow Caledonia and Taima, Salangore, Cavengerie, Bamboo, Ked, 
Stripedtip, Elephant, Green Rose Ribbon, TJba, and Daniel Dupont canes. 

Cooperative wheat variety work {Ohio Sta, Cir<\ iS}, pp, 4). —^This circular 
describes the object ot the test and the methods to be followed by each coopera¬ 
tor in conducting the work. 


HOETICULTUEE. 

Handbook of fruit culture, N. Gaucher {Handhuch dcr Ohstkultur. Berlin^ 
1B08^ }. <?d., rev. and enh, pp. XX+IOBO, pis. JO, fig9. 630). —^This work, which 
is offered as a book of practical experience for practical use, first appeared in 
3888, and has been considerably revised and enlarged in the succeeding editions. 
The first 2 parts deal with the development of the nursery and nursery prac¬ 
tices. The succeeding parts of the work treat of the history, importance, and 
profit of fruit culture, with hints for further development of the industry; fruit 
culture in the field and on the roadside; plamiing fruit orchards and gardens; 
formal fruit gardens and their arrangement; the function of the leaves, pur¬ 
poses of pruning, and the physiological fundamentals of rational fruit ciilture; 
pruning methods; the care of artificial tree forms; harvesting, storing, and 
packing; diseases of fruit trees and shrubs; and the friends and enemies of 
firuit trees. 

The text is fully illustrated, and a monthly working calendar, together with 
bereral plans for the development of formal fruit gardens and views of specimen 
fruit trees grown at the author’s horticultural establijdiment at Stuttgart, are 
appended. 

On the virgin fertility of fruit trees, A. Gr^TZ {Pro'tkaiL Ohsthau Ztg., 13 
(1908), Xo. 7, pp. 15(^-755).—The occurrence is reported of an apple tree pro¬ 
ducing seedless fruit The tree is said to be a heavy bearer and fruit buds are 
formed on the one-year wood, thus enabling the tree to bear annually. The 
flowers have neither petals nor stameus. Although the pistils have a weak 
development, they produce seed when artificially pollinated. The tree comes 
into full bloom before the leaves begin to develop, from which it api»ears that 
the fruit buds, unimpeded by the growing lea\es, may be able to develop at the 
expense of the reserved food supply in the tree. The core development varies 
in the individual fruits, and in some is almost lacking. 

The author is of the opinion that the method devised by Bwert (E. fJ. R., 
19, p. 142) for artificially pollinating nonfertile varieties of fruits will be found 
to be of little value fbr practical orchard culture. He suggests that an attempt 
should be made by judicious breeding so to develop the existing seedless 
varieties, as to render the production of satisfactory finiit possible in years 
whmi the weather and other conditions are unfavorable for iwllination. 
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The grape in the various stages of maturity, W. KELHorKR, trans. by B. 
7\rdltti iOioK Thi, ItaL, 3) ^o. 30, pjK }7S-477). —^Tabulated results 

are given and discussed relative to the determination of the weight of seeds, 
density of the must, and content of sugar, acid, tannin, nitrogen, and ash in 
griii»es at various stages i>re^i(»us to maturity. Nine determinations were made 
from August 24 to October 2S, inclusive. 

The sugar content increased from 0.77 per cent on the first date to 14.70 
l»er cent on the latter date. There was a corresponding decrease in acidity from 
31.7 per cent to 13.1 i»er cent, and of tannin from 0.88 per cent to 0.25 per cent. 

On some experience in hybridizing grapes, C. Gsimaldi < ifff JR, AccaiU 
LinceU RemL CL *S'c/. Fift., 2IaL e Aaf., J. arr., 17 (1908), I, Aos. 10, pp, 633^61; 
11, pp. 7'i3-7o1). —^A list is given of 207 hybrid grapes originated by the author 
since 1880, together with a brief outline of the method of procedure, the results 
secured, and descriptions of several hybrids recommended for trial. 

Viticultural notes, H. Blin (Scmainc Agi\ [Paris], 27 (1908), Ao. 139i, 
pp. }}, A study of the hybrid grai>e Portuguese HlxieXRHpestrh pli4- 
nomine du Lot relative to its characters, qualities^ and advantages. 

Basing his conclusions on single observations as well as on practical tests 
in numerous situations, the author recommends this hybrid for planting in 
central France. It is said to be a very productive variety, resistant to cryp- 
togamic maladies, and capable of adapting itself to various soils. The grai)es 
are black, produce a highly colort^d wine rich in alcohol, and stand shipment 
well. The bunches are from 13 to 20 cm. long and weigh from 200 to 230 gm. 
The crop matures about the first of August. It is farther claimed that this 
hybrid is remarkably resistant to frost. 

The mfiuence of grafting on the quality of wines in Anjou, Mabquis or 
Dbrux-Bb£z£ (Rei\ Vit, 30 <1908), No. 760, pp. 29-S2).—In the course of 
reconstituting the vineyards in Anjou si>ecial attention was paid to the selection 
of Tines suitable for heavy limy soils. A large number of experimental fields 
were planted in 1S03 and 1804 with all of the prominent grai»e stocks of that 
time. These were later grafted to healthy scions of known origin. A summary 
is here given of the author’s experience and observations, combined with those 
of several cooperators, relative to the influence of grafting and of the grape 
stock on the pr<Klucts of tlie vine. 

Contrary to the opinion of J. Capus^ who in the same line of investigation in 
the department of Gironde found that grafting does not appear to have pro¬ 
duced anything new (E. S. R., 10, p, 730), the general conclusions reached from 
the present investigation are that, other conditions being equal, grafting aug¬ 
ments the quality, grade, and value of Anjou wines. On the other hand, the 
grafted vines are more delicate and require more care. Grafting does not ap¬ 
pear to interfere •with the Bi)eclal characteristics of local wines. The grape 
stock, however, has a very great influence on the quality of the wine. White 
wines appear to l>e more affected than red. wines. The stocks are classed in 3 
groups, those which improve the quality, those which elevate it sli^tly, and 
those which modify it. 

Bearing hybrids (grapes) and their •wines in 1907, E. FtBrluJSt (Prog. Agr. 
et Vit (Ed. VEBt-Centre), 29 (1908), Nos. 2S, pp. 687-689; 2}, pp. 707-717; 25, 
pp. 758-755; 26, pp. 770-782).—A committee report to the Central Society of 
Agriculture of Haute-Garonne relative to observations made In 1907 on the cul¬ 
tural value of the direct bearing grape hybrids^ tc^ether with the results of an 
analytical study of wines obtained by making various mixtures of the wines of 
hybrids with the common wines of the country. The older hybrids in the ex¬ 
perimental vineyards of the Montpellier agricultural school were studied to 
determine whether they had deteriorated in qualify or not, and observations 
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were made in several other vineyards in the region. Notes are given on the 
various hybrids studied with si)ecial reference to their resistance to phylloxera 
and the affinity of hybrids grafted on various stocks. 

*\Jthough the ideal hybrid direct bearer has not yet been secured, it is believed 
that progres*^ is being made in this direction. Several hybrids have boon found 
which i>roduce a iue of the right fl«ivor. While they show lack of affinity for 
the old grai>e slocks in many instances, it is thought that satisfactory stocks 
may be found among the Franco-American hybrids. After a lapse of 9 or 10 
yeai*s some of the direct bearers are as productive and vigorous as those which 
are grafted, although they are not as yet recommended for general planting. 
The wines of certain hybrid bearers are found to improve the quality of the 
ordinary wines when judiciously employed. They increase the selling price of 
most of the common wines and give them a much richer color. It is also be¬ 
lieved that the hybrids will furnish a good grade of wine for general con¬ 
sumption. 

Statistics on grape and olive products for the year 1907 (EstadUtica do 
7«<f Produceione^ Titicola y OUvarent cn el Ano 1907» Madrid: Junta Aorow/i- 
mica, 1908, pp. 11.—In this pamphlet tables are given showing the approxi¬ 
mate production of graiies, wine, olives, and olive oil as reported by the directors 
of the Provincial Agronomic Service for the various re^ons and provinces in 
Spain. 

The total estimated area of vineyards in the Spanish provinces is l,307,4r»5 
hectares (about o,07S,000 acres). The total production of grapes was 3,171,- 
566,r»00 kg. (about 3.4S9,000 tons), of which 2.S9S,222,100 kg. (3,188,000 tons) 
were converted into wine. The total production of wine was 18,384,337 hecto¬ 
liters (about 484,340,500 gal.). 

The total area devoted to olive culture is estimated at 1,353,196 hectares 
(about 3,344,000 acres), and the total olive crop was 1,608,361,300 kg. (about 
1.769,200 tons), of which 1,5^,459,900 kg. (about 1,688,000 tons) were used in 
the manufacture of olive oil. The total quantity of olive oil produced was 
3,330,606 hectoliters (about 87,928,000 gal.). 

Observations on the various forms of fig (Eicus carica), Leclebc du 8ablon 
{Rev. G^n. Bof., 20 (1908), Nos. 232, pp, 129-150, fign. 13; 233, pp. 207-^16, 
figs, .7).—A comi)arative study of the flower and fruit of Fxcuh carica, based 
upon the work of previous investigators as well as the author’s personal obser¬ 
vations. 

All figs are classed according to the morphological characters of the flower 
imder two general types, (1) the male figs, which have in their successive crops 
during the year female flowers with short styles adapted for symbiosis with the 
Blastophaga and which have in addition male flowers in the summer crop; (2) 
the female figs, which have only female flowers with long styles and which in 
some cases must be fertilized and in others need not be fertilized for the develop¬ 
ment of the fig. These two tyijes are considered as the male and female flowers 
of a dioecious species, and are further divided into 10 groups, according to the 
characters of the mature fig and the season of ripening. With certain varieties 
of female figs grown in France the autumn figs are found to mature either with 
or without fertilization. The fertilized figs contain seeds, are larger, more 
watery, and have a more pronounced flavor, but contain less sugar than the 
unfertilized figs. The latter contain no seeds. 

A brief bibliography is appended. 

Observations on change of sex in Carica papaya, M. J. Iobns {Science, 
n, ser,, 28 (1908), No. 708, pp, 125,125). —^The author here reports for discussion 
the change of sex recently observed in some trees of C, papaya, brought about 
apparently by the removal of the terminal bud. 
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As found in Porto Rico this species is distinctly dioecious, the monoecious form 
being very rare. The change of sex in the first tree noted was brought about 
accidentally. A staminate tree having its terminal bud injured piniduced shortly 
afterwards pistillate as well as staminate flowers. The former flowers set and 
developed good-sized fruits, which bore all the characteristics of normal fruits 
except that they were not quite so well filled out. The seeds, whi<*h are some¬ 
what smaller than normal, have not as yet been tested for germination. Later 
developing clusters also contained pistillate flowers in the same position as those 
In the first cluster. 

Investigations thus far made lead to the conclusion that the removal of the 
terminal bud causes the change. In the attempt to disprove native claims that 
the removal of the terminal bud in the new of the moon would usually cause this 
transformation, the author finds that although the moon's phase does not appear 
to have any control, those trees treated at a fairly definite recurring xieriod are 
the ones that show change. It is suggested that the plant has definite short 
cyclic periods of growth, and that it may be necessary to remove the tip at 
some definite phase of this cycle in order to produce the development of fertile 
flowers, Further data are being collected in connection with this subject. 

The cacao fermentation and the preparation of cacao from harvest to 
shipping, together with studies on the fermentation of coffee and tobacco, 
A. Schulte (Die Kal'ao-Fermcntation und die Verar’bcitmig dra Kaknoft von der 
Ernie Hit sum Versand sowie Kaffee- und Tahnk-Fermentalionn-FitHdicn. Ber¬ 
lin, 1008, />/). So),—A summarized account is given of cacao fermentation studies 
started by the author in Kamerun in 1890 and later continued in Germany, to¬ 
gether with the application of the results on a cacao plantation on St. Thomas 
in 1903. Directions are given for harvesting, fermenting, drying, and shipping 
cacao, and suggestions relative to the practical application, without imi)ortant 
changes, of the processes used by the author in his experiments. Brief studies 
relative to the fermentation of coffee and tobacco are also reported. 

As a result of his investigations, the author divides cacao fermentation into 
2 stages, (1) the alcohol and acetic acid fermentation, and (2) oxidation. He 
bases the production of good cacao upon a correct execution of both stages. 
During the alcohol and acetic acid fermentation, the seeds are fi*eed from the pulp 
and the shells softened, thus favoring oxidation. The oxidation of the astrin¬ 
gent substances is the Important feature of cacao fermentation. An oxidation 
temperature of from 40 to 45® appears to be most favorable for the quality of 
the product, and a moisture content of 16 per cent was found to be most favor¬ 
able to oxidation and at the same time unfavorable to butyric acid fermentation 
and the formation of mold. When the oxidation process is conducted satis¬ 
factorily a delicate white efflorescence forms on the beans, which may be taken 
as an indication that the cacao has been oxidized. Oxidation should be con¬ 
tinued only until the majority of the beans have taken on a brown color, as 
if the oxidation is continued until all the beaus are brown, the flavor and aroma 
are weakened. The proper length of time for oxidation can only be determined 
by experience and may vary in different cacao districts and with different kinds 
of cacao as well as with different harvesting methods. 

As a result of his brief studies on the fermentation of coffee and tobacco, the 
author concludes that oxidation is as important with them as in the fermenta¬ 
tion of indigo, tea, and cacao. 

IThe uiLheated greenbcmse!, K. L. Davidson {London, 1001, pp, YIIl+OJiB, 
pla, i6) .-—In this popular work Ihe author makes a plea for a more frequent use of 
the unheated types of gre^ouses by amateur gardeners and gives considerable 
information, based on many years of practical experience, relative to the man¬ 
agement of these houses and to suitable plants and their cultural treatment. 
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The introductory diwussion deals with the advantages of typical forms of 
nnheated greenhouses, hints on construction, regulation of temperature, and 
plants suitable and unsuitable. The suitable plants discussed include alpiue 
plants, foliage plants for grouping, hardy and half-hardy species of bulbs and 
tubers, lillies, flowering shrubs, hard-wooded idants, roses, hardy perennials for 
spring, autumn perennials, annuals and biennials, hardy orchids, and succulent 
plants. 

An extensive appendix is made up of lists of these various forms of plants, 
containing data relative to their height and color, habitat and season under 
glass, soil reauirements, and general remarks. 

POEESTET. 

North American trees, N. L. Britton and J. A. Shafer (New Yo7% 1908, 
pp. j/iQs. 7Si).—This work is one of an extensive series known as the 

American Nature Series, which is to be produced under the guaranty of Ameri¬ 
can experts and from the American point of view. The present work contains 
systematic descriptions and illnstrations of all species of trees known to be 
indigenous in North America north of Mexico and the West Indies, including 
all species which are known to become trees, even though they are almost 
always shrubs. The relationships of the native and naturalized trees of North 
America to those of other parts of the world are discussed, and the products of 
trees useful in the arts, sciences, and industries are mentioned or described. The 
illustrations show the character of the foliage, flowers, and fruit, and a number 
of photographs Illustrate the general aspect of certain species. A glossai’y of 
special terms employed is appended. 

Wayside and woodland trees, B. Step (London, 1907, pp. 182, pis. 127, figs, 
58).—-A popular pocket guide to the British aylva, designed for the mral 
rambler and nature lover. Part 1 includes species generally considered indig¬ 
enous to the British Islands, with brief notes on clowjly related introduced 
species. Part 2 is devoted to species of foreign origin. In addition to the common 
and botanical name, the distinguishing characters of each species are iK)inte(l 
out, together with notes on distribution, habitat, economic uses, etc. The photo¬ 
graphs are an imiH>rtant feature of the work. The deciduous trees are shown 
in both their summer and winter aspects, and illustrations are also given of 
floral organs and in many cases of the bole. 

The conifers and other gymnosperms, P. W. Neqbr (Die NadcUwJzer 
(Konlferen) und ubrigen Ugmaospermni, Ldpsic, 1907, pp, 18J, figs, 85, maps 
i ),—^This work contains systematic descriptions of the various genera and 
species of gymnosi>erm8, together with brief notes ou their anatomy, morphol¬ 
ogy, characteristics, distribution, and economic value. In an apx)eudix the 
various trees are grouped together according to the nature of their wood, seeds, 
and seedlings, and maps are also given showing the geographic distribution of 
the more important species. 

Observations on the ^des grown by the Section of Streams and Porests, 
F. Albert (Algunas Olsereacionea sohre las Mspecies CuUiradas en la Beccion 
de Aguas i Basques, Santiago de Ohile: See. Aguas i Basques, Jfin, Indus., 
1908, pp. 68, figs, 19; An, Agron, [BaniUigo de ChUe}, 2 (1907), No. pp. 
585-650, figs, 15).—Notes are given on a large number of trees being tested by 
the Section of Streams and Forests In Chile, including their origin, general 
characteristics, and adaptability for different purposes. 

The Tnauna gum (Eucalyptus viminalis), F. Albert (An. Agron, [Santiago 
de Chilel, B (1907), No. 3, pp. S18-Bi9, figs. 14), —^A monograph on this species 
of eucalyptus, including a botanical description with common names and 
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p.ynonyms, range and distribution, soil and climatic adaptability, seed collection, 
methods of propagation, planting, and subsequent care with special reference 
to its culture in Chile, and notes on the timber and its uses. 

The red gum (Eucalyptus resinifera), F. Albert (-1«. Aproa. [Santiago 
de C7u7e], 3 {1901), Xo. i-3, pp. 100-131, figR. 11),—X monograph on this 
species of eucalyptus similar to that noted above for J7. viminalis. 

The Australian blackwood (Acacia melanozylon), F. Albert {El Xromo de 
Australia o Acacia meJano^rglon, Santiago de Chile: Sec, Aguas i Basques, 
3Iin. Indus,, 190S, pp. -Ji, figs, IS; An, Agron, [Santiago de Chile'], 2 [1901), Xo. 

pp, 631-089, figs, 18),—A monograph on this si)ecies treated in similar manner 
to those above noted. 

Shelter planting, with special reference to the Acacia and Eucalyptus 
families and their raising, ,7, E. Barrett (Xeir Zeal, Dept Agr„ Dir, Lire 
Stock and Agr, Bui, 1, pp, 10, dgms, 2 ),—^Popular directions are given for the 
cultivation of acacia and eucalyptus trees for use as shelter belts. The trees 
specially recommended for this purpose, owing to the value of the timber and 
other products in addition to their usefulness as shelter, are the black wattle 
(Actfc/w decurrens), blackwood (A. melanoxylon). Eucalyptus amygdalim, and 
E, rostrata. 

Type and variability in the annual wood increment of Acer rubrum, A. 
D\chnowski {Ohio \at, 8 (1908), yo, 7, pp. 3\3-3i9, fig, 1 ),—^To obtain direct 
evidence relative to the influence of habitat on the annual accretion of wowl, 
measurements were taken of the width of the annual rings of several red maple 
trees recently felled, both in a bog and on the shores near by. These data are 
presented in tabular form, and the author briefly discusses the value of a 
biometric study in differentiating habitats. The conclusion is reached that a 
biometric record of secondary growth in trees fnmlshes a very valuable cri¬ 
terion for the comparison of the conditions of different plant habitats. The 
text is accompanied with a brief bibliography of works in which biometric 
methods are discussed. 

A preliminaiy note on the development of the sal in volume and in 
money value, A. M. F. Caccia (Indian Forest Bee., 1 (1908), No. 2, pp. 238, pL 
1, dgms, map 1 ).—^The author has aimed to bring together the statistical data 
at present available regarding the development of sal trees and sal woods in 
volume and in money value. 

In part 1 the sal-bearing regions of India are briefly outlined and a table is 
given showing the distribution of the government sal forest reserves within 
those regions. Part 2 deals with the development of the stem of single sal 
trees, including height, girth, and volume increment, stem shape and stem form 
factors, volume tables, and volume increment i>ercentage. An extensive list is 
given of all existing sample plats of sal maintained by the forest department 
in the Bengal Presidency for the purpose of determining the rate of ^rth in¬ 
crement, the results of measurements thus far recorded being given. Succeed¬ 
ing parts of the work deal with the development of the different parts of a sal 
tree, the stem development of whole stands, and the development of the money 
value of single trees and whole stands. In Appendix A the more important 
sylvicultural problems relating to the sal are outlined, and a further appendix 
contains data on the growth of some of the companion trees of the saL A list 
is given of the literature consulted, together with a map showing the distri¬ 
bution of sal reserved forests in 1907 in the Bengal Presidency. 

Native and planted timber of Iowa, H. P. Baker ( U. S. Dept Agr„ Forest 
Serv, Virc. ISi, pp. 5-24, fiSf^ J).—Investigations were made during 1905 by the 
Forest ?!ervice to determine the extent, character, and value of the native farm 
wood lots and planted groves in Iowa, with a view of aiding in the movemmit 
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toward practical forestry In tliat Stata Results of tBe investigations are em^ 
bodied in this circular. Tbe adaptabiUty of the State to tree growth is dis¬ 
cussed relative to its topography, soil, climate, and drainage, and an account is 
given of the native timber relative to its distribution, natural extension, condi¬ 
tion, utilization, management, fire, insects, and funi?i. The planted timber is 
also discussed with regard to the species, purpose of planting, and probable 
causes of success or failure, and suggestions are given for the planting and care 
of wind-breaks, and planting for commercial pnri>oses. X table based upon 
typical groves in different parts of the State shows the returns which have been 
obtained from various species under ordinary conditions of treatment. 

Cooperative forestry work, W. J. Green and E. Secrest (07fio Sta. Circ, 
82, p/>. 9 , flffs. 4).—A popular circular discussing several phases of wood-lot man¬ 
agement as well as artificial plantings for special purposes, such as wind-breaks, 
the utilization of waste lands, and for the prevention of erosion. A brief 
account is also given of the cooperative plan of the forestry work of the station. 
The text is accomitanied with a county map of the Slate showing the number of 
cooperators and number of trees planted in each county. 

During the past 4 years the station has undertaken cooperative forestry work 
with 544 landowners in SC counties of the State. In all 045,274 trees were dis¬ 
tributed for demoustration and exi)erimcntal purposes. 

National forests with related projects and data (U, 8. Dept Xgr,, Forest 
Service, map, pta^ 4, July 1,1008), —^This is a base map of the Ignited States, in¬ 
cluding Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, compiled by the Draft¬ 
ing Division of the General Land Office^ Department of the Interior, and re¬ 
issued to show the National forests and related projects and data, by the Office 
of Geography in the Forest Service. The information was furnished by the 
XT, S. Reclamation Service^ the Weather Bureau of this Department, and the 
Inland Waterways Commission. In addition to the National forests the pro¬ 
posed Appalachian and White Mountain National Forests, the Reclamation 
Service irrigation projects, private irrigated areas, canals and proposed water¬ 
ways, overflowed lands of lower Mississippi River, principal watersheds, and 
lines of equal precipitation are indicated. 

Report of the departmental committee on Irish forestry, T. P. Giel et aXm 
(Dept Agr, and Teclu Insir, Ireland, Rpt Dept Com, Irish Forestry, 1908, pp, 
V+60), —^.Vn investigation was made under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland relative to the present 
provision for State aid to fi>restry in Ireland, the mesins whereby, in conne(‘tion 
with the operation of the land-purchase acts, existing woods may be preserved 
and land suitable f<»r forestry acquired for public i)uri)oses, and the financial 
and other pro\isions necessary for a comprehensive scheme of afforestation in 
Ireland. The present report embraces the results of this investigation. 

Departmental committee on Irish forestry (Dept Agr, and Tech, Instr, 
Ireland, [Epf.] Dept, Com, Irinh Forcstiy, Minutes of Evidence, etc,, 1908, pp, 
VLI+JS}, maps 4)*—^Thls volume contains the minutes of evidence secured l>y 
the departmental committee in the investigation above noted, together with a 
large number of appendixes consisting of minor reiwrts and data collected in 
connection with the investigation. 

Progress report of forest administration in Baluchistan for 1906-7, S. 
Singh et aju (Rpt Forest Admin, Baluchistan, 190&-7, pp, 4i).—A statement 
of forest operations for the year relative to alterations in forest areas, forest 
settlements, surveys, protection, sylvicultural operations, exploitation, financial 
results, and administration. The important features of the work are presented 
in tabular form. 
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Admisistratioii report of the forest circles in the Bombay Presidency, 
including^ Sind, for the year 1906-7 (Sdmitu Rpt Forest Circles Bombay, 
1906--7y pp. 197), —^Data similar to the above are presented relative to the admin¬ 
istration of the State forests in the Northern, Central, and Southern circles 
of the Bombay Presidency and Sind. 

Beports of the forest administration in Burma for the year 1906-7 ( Rpts, 
Forest Admin, Burma, 1906-7, pp, 177), —^Data similar to the above are pre¬ 
sented relative to forest operations in the Peern, Teiiasserini, Northern, and 
Southern forest circles. 

The preservative treatment of loblolly pine cross-arms, W. F. Shebfesee 
(Z7, 8, Dept, Agr,, Forest Serv, Cire. 151, pp. 0‘-29. figs, 9), —detailed account 
is given of experiments conducted by the Forest Service in cooperation with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Norfolk Oreosoting 
Company to demonstrate the inequality of the treatment received by different 
classes of loblolly pine cross-arms and to furnish a basis for the development 
of more uniform and economical treatments. 

The results of the entire study are summarized in substance as follows. 
Cross-arms should be graded during manufacture into 3 classes: Class A con¬ 
sisting of arms containing 75 per cent or more of heartwood, class B 75 per 
cent or more of sapwood, and class 0 less than 75 per cent of either heartwo<>d 
or sapwood. The arms should be piled in the seasoning yard until they have 
approached an air-dry condition, when they should bo shipped direct to the 
treating plant and unloaded on the cylinder buggies. Each class of arms 
should be treated separately, the usual preliminary bath of live steam being 
omitted and a vacuum applied only sufficient to draw the oil from the storage 
tanks into the treating cylinder. If necessary, additional pressure should l)e 
applied to force the oil into the heartwood portions of the arms. The exact 
amount of oil absorbed should be noted, and surplus oil blown back into the 
storage tanks and a vacuum drawn and continued in the treating cylinder 
until only the desired amount of oil is left in the timl>er. Heartwood arras 
.should finally contain about 6 lbs. of oil per cubic foot, sapwood arras about 
10 lbs., and intermediate arms about 8 lbs. 

The total duration of the average trejitment is estimated as considerably 
mider 2 hours. 

Exports and imports of forest products: 1907, A. H. Piebsoit (U, 8, Dept 
Agr,, Forest 8en\ Cire, 15$, pp. S-26), —Statistical summaries and detailed 
data are given relative to the exiiorts and imports of forest products including 
both raw and manufactured material of various kinds for 1907. The data 
are taken chiefly from the report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and I-abor ni)on The Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1907. The summaries of the 
exports and imports of forest products from and to the United States for the 
years 1903 to 1907 inclusive show an increase in value of 48.6 per cent for the 
exports and 69.8 per cent for the imports. In some cases the increase is dne 
to higher prices and in others to larger quantities. 

Toipentine and rosin {Bur, of the Census fU. 8.], Manfrs,, 1905, pt, S, pp, 
647-657),—A statistical discussion of the manufacturing of turpentine and 
rosin as reported at the census of 1905, including comparisons with previous 
censusses, and a discussion relative to the immediate future of the industry. 

Investigation of Hanihot rubber, W, Schellmann {Fflanzer, 4 d^OS), No, 
3, pp, 39-^5).—Analyses were made of the rubber taken from 48 trees of Mani^ 
hot glaziovii^ varying in age from less than 1 year up to 11 years, with the 
view of detennining whether increasing age has a deteriorating effect on the 
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robber. Tbe results are tabulated and di^scussed. Up to 11 years of age the 
composition of the rubber is not materially altered. 

The author is of the opinion that in a climate generally suitable for the cul¬ 
ture of Manihot, profitable quantities of rubber may be procured from trees 
growing either at high or low altitudes and either remote from or adjacent to 
the coast. To support this opinion, analyses are given of samples of rubber 
from 27 trees growing in various parts of German East Africa and in altitudes 
ranging from 50 to 1,350 meters above sea level. Allowing for difference in 
the age of trees, no great variation was noted in the amount of rubber produced 
from trees grown in the different sections. 

DISEASES OF FLAETS. 

Seed treatment for the smuts of winter barley, F. D. IIeald i^edraska 
Sta. Rpt i907, pp, figs, 0*—Winter barley has been grown at the ex- 

I>eriment station for the past 3 years, and has been found to be badly infected 
with smut, the plat grown in 1905 showing 10 per cent of smut and that in 1906, 
15 per cent. Since seed treatment for barley smuts has not been as satisfactory 
us with some other cereals, it was considered advisable to compare some of the 
different methods and to try a number of modifications. The barley w'as af¬ 
fected by 2 species of smuts, the covered smut (UstUago Jiordci) and the naked 
smut (U, nuda). 

The treatments consisted of seed treatment with formalin, hot water, corro¬ 
sive sublimate, and copper sulphate. The formalin solutions were of strengths 
varying from 1 pt. to 10 gal. of water to 1 pt to 25 gal. The hot-water treat¬ 
ment consisted of a preliminary soaking of the seed In cold water for 4 hours, 
after which it was set away in the wet sack for 4 hours more. It was then 
warmed by submerging in water at 110 to 120° IT. for a few minutes, after 
which it was immersed in hot water, 126 to 130°, for 5 minutes, and then 
spread to dry. The corrosive sublimate treatment consisted of solutions of 3 
parts corrosive sublimate in 1,000 parts of water, and half strength of the 
above. With the copper sulphate treatment, one lot was immersed in copper 
solution (1 lb. to 24 gal. of water) for 12 hours, then in lime water for 5 
minutes, after which it was spread to dry. With the other lot, the treatment 
consisted of soaking the seed in water for 6 hours, then in coiiper solution (1 
lb. to 18 gal. of water) for 6 hours, followed by a lime water treatment and 
drying as usual. 

The results of the different treatments are shown, from which it ajiiiears that 
harl^ smuts can be very greatly lessened by the use of any of the treatments 
employed. The more effective treatments and those recommended are formalin 
solution, using 1 pt to 20 to 25 gal. of water, the hot-water treatment, and the 
copper sulphate treatment 

Cotton wilt, W. A. Obton (U, 8. Dept Agr,, Farmers' Bui 333, pp. 5-2f, ftgs. 
11).—A popular account is g^ven of the disease of cotton variously Icnown as 
wilt, hlackheart, trenching, etc., due to Ncocosmospom vaMnfeefa, The field 
characters of the disease are described, and the various factors which influence 
its development are discussed. An account is given of experiments in breeding 
lesistant plants, and some varieties of upland cotton that have proved nearly 
resistant to this disease are described. 

The potato rot, G. GAndaea {Estac. Agr. Cent Bol 2, pp. 20, 

j/iffs. 12).—A description is given of the potato rot due to Phytophthora infestans, 
with suggestions for its control by the use of fungicides. 

Spongoapora solani, or corky scab, T. Johnson (Econ. Proc. Boy. Dmin 
Soe,, 1 {1908), "So. 12, XX, pp, pi 1 ),—^While Investigating the yellow 
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blight of i)otatoes in the west of Ireland, the author was struck with the 
common occurrence of si^abbiness in the potato tubers, and upon examination 
he found that the trouble was due to the fungus solani, which had been 
hitherto considered as rare and apparently of only biological interest. In 
investigating this trouble, the author found nearly e\ery x>i£it of potatoes in 
the illstrict visited affected by the scab, the tubers being greatly reduced in 
market ^alue, as well as being made almost worthless for seed purposes. 

This disease may be recognized with the aid of a low-power lens, lowing 
on the damaged skin of the tubers yellowish-brown particles resembling grains 
of sand. These are spore-balls of the fungus, and in the first stage of the dis¬ 
ease the tuber skin is raised above the general surface, the patches being i to i 
in. in diameter. Later the surface of the skin becomes ruptured and the spore- 
balls liberated. The elevations then become depressions, and gradually the 
depressions become deei)er and wider, the parasite literally gnawing away the 
substance of the tuber. In some cases, however, the tuber successfully resists 
the fungus by the formation of protective cork layers. 

A description is given of the fungus and Us action in various media, after 
which the author suggests means for Us control. He r^ards the fungus as 
a dangerous parasite, allied to the slime fungi Ceratiomyxa and Plasmodio- 
phora. The potato crop becomes scabby, either through the planting of healthy 
tubers in scabby soil or by planting scabby tubers. Want of drainage and 
aeration of the soil tend to increase the virulence of attack. Crop rotation, 
the treating of seed tubers with Bordeaux mixture or a 2 per cent solution 
of copper sulphate before planting, the planting of uncut tubers, soil treatment 
with sulphur, and thorough cultivation are recommended as remedial measures. 

A disease of sea-kale, H. S. Salmon (Card. Chron., S, acr,, jVo. 

J123, pp. 1-5, figs. 5).—During the autumn of 1906 sea-kale was observed to 
be badly damaged by the fungus Bhizoctonia violacea. This fungus attacked 
the roots, reducing the crop to a considerable extent. So serious were the 
effects of the disease that in 1907 experiments were carried on to determine the 
imssibility of i>reventing it !)y treatment of the seed beds. 

Just before planting in March, 1907, beds were prepared and treated with 
stdutions of copper sulphate, iron sulphate, corrosive sublimate, carbolic acid, 
formalin, and petroleum, and dusted with sulphur and quicklime, which were 
worked into the soil. The effect of the different treatments is shown. Copper 
sulphate and corrosive sublimate reduced the disease to some extent, while the 
plat receiving the carl>ol!c acid at the rate of 1 oz. to 1 gal. of water was prac- 
ticjilly free from the disease. The other treatments were without definite effect. 

Some tomato fruit rots during 1907, Venus W. Pool {Ve^raska Bta. RpL 
190t, pp. ISS, figs. S3).—Studies ai’e reported on various diseases of the tomato, 
among them the black rot due to Altemaria fasciculata, a Bhizoctonia disease, 
the anlhracnose caused by CoUeiotrichum Jgcopersiclj a Fusarium disease due 
to an undetermined species, and a disease due to Fusarium solani. 

The anthracnose was found on nearly all the late tomatoes, while the peculiar 
blackened condition produced by Fusarium sp, occurred on at least half of the 
earlier fruits. The other rots occurred in greater or less abundance during the 
main part of the season. Plants which have an upright portion of growth 
with smooth, thick-skinned fruits, such as the Dwarf Champion, were found 
freer from disease than the trailing thin-skinned varieties, as the Stone. 

The employment of proper sanitary measures and spraying with Bordeaux 
mixtures are recommended for the control of these diseases. 

A bibliography Is appended. 

A root rot of grapes due to Pestalozzia uvicola, F. A. Wolf (Nebraska 8ta, 
Bpt. Idn^ pp. 69-72, fig. I).—A report is given on studies made of ripe grapes 
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brought to the laboratory in 1907 that \rere covered with numerous black 
pustules. A microscopical examination of the material showed that the spores 
were those which characterize the genus Pestalozzia, and further studies indi¬ 
cated that the species was P. ttvicola, of which no record of occurrence in 
America had been previously reported. 

Arsenical poisoning of fruit trees, W. P. HnADDBN (Colorado jSfa. Huh /»?/, 
pp, 5-27, pU, 7).—The author was called upon to investigate some shade and 
ornamental trees, the bad condition of which was claimed to be due to arsenic 
and lead. Subsequently other investigations w’ere carried on to determine 
whether the arsenic used so extensively as calcic arsenite and lead arsenate 
for the control of insect pests is responsible for the rapid destruction of trees 
in a number of the principal fruit districts of the State. 

The author made analyses of soils, different parts of trees, etc., and in 
samples of trees he found present from 1.25 to 12.77 parts of arsenic per 
million of woody tissue. While the arsenic is generally in an insoluble form, 
soluble arsenic was found present in the soil in amounts that are believed 
dangerous to the life of the tree. 

In addition to arsenical poisoning, the author discusses briefly lead poisoning 
and the effect of lime, which in some regions seems to have an unquestionably 
injurious influence on the trees. In one instance, where the sap had exuded 
from the tree and dried, he found that the air-dry material contained 24.93 
per cent of lime. 

In conclusion, the author states that there are a large number of fruit trees 
in the State suffering from an affection of the trunk and root, the trouble 
beginning in the greater number of cases at the crown of the tree and subse¬ 
quently involving both trunk and roots. The first marked symptom is an early 
riiiening of the foliage, usually followed by the death of the tree about mid¬ 
summer of the ensuing year. The crown of the tree is found to be girdled, the 
bark on portions of the trunk dead and sunken, and most of the roots dead, 
the bark destroyed, and the woody tissue discolored. Experiments showed that 
soluble arsenical comi>ounds will effect the destruction of the bark, the staining 
i»f the wood, the production of the so-called blackhearl, and the speedy death 
of the tree. 

Arsenical poisons have been extensively used in the orchards under investlgji- 
tion and these compounds have accumulated in the soil. While the accumula¬ 
tion of arsenic in the soil is usually in an insoluble fonn, it has probably passed 
l>eyond the limit of danger in a soluble form, the alkalis, such ns sodium car¬ 
bonate, sodium sulphiite, and sodium chlorid I'endering the arsenic soluble. 
The lime salts do not appear to protect effectively the arseniciil compounds 
from the solvent action of the alkalis. It is thought that systematic poisoning 
may take place, and probably does, by the absorption of the arsenic with the 
nutritive solutions taken up by the feeding roots, but the greater poi*tiou of the 
trouble appears to be due to local irritant iwisoning. 

The arsenic in the arsenate of lime is more readily brought into solution than 
that of the lead arsenate. Arsenical poisoning it is believed is in many cases 
complicated by lime poisoning, the lime or marl in the soil and subsoil acting 
conjointly with the arsenic in producing some of the injury. 

The IFosicladiuin disease of the pear and apple, 0. P. Lounsburt (Apr. Jour, 
Cape Chod Hopes 3S (1908)s 1, pp. Jtd-52, figs. 10 ).—^An account is given of 
the disease of apples and pears known in this country as apple and pear scab,, 
due to Fusicladium dendritievm and F. pyrinum. Both these diseases have 
made th^r appearance in South AfHca and are cau^ng considerable injury. 
The effect of the fungus on the host plants and the conditions which favor the 
spread of the disease are described, and suggestions given for preventing the 
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attacks of the fungi by the use of Bordeaux mixture or other fungicides. Tlio 
author oalls attention to the copper soda spray as a substitute for Bordeaux 
mixture, but where fresh lime is available^ he thinks that the Bordeaux mixture 
as commonly made with lime is to be preferred. 

Notes are also giren on bitter pit diseiise of apples, which seems to be due to 
physical conditions in the environment of the tree which are unfavorable to a 
perfect development of the fruit and on Entomosporium spot disease. 

Notes on some diseases of apple trees, E. Prillieux (Buh Hor. Xni, Apr, 
France, 68 (1908), No. o, pp. 286-291 ).—An examination was made of twigs 
from apple trees which were submitted to the station of plant pathology, from 
which it was found that they were in most cases attacked by Spcfria ditiasima, 
causing cankers. 

The effect of the fungus on the twigs is described, and the author states that 
the disease is not a new one, as was feared by the owners of the orchard, but 
was mostly caused by the presence of the Nectria mentioned above. In addition 
he found some other fungi present, imrticularly Mouilia. 

For preventing the injury, the author recommends the use of resistant varie¬ 
ties, better drainage of the soil, the burning of diseased twigs, and winter treat¬ 
ment with fungicides. 

A new form of Spheeropsis on apples, Leva B. Walker ( Xe'braaka fitn. Bpt 
^907, pp. 10 ).—Two forms of Bphseropsis have been observed which 

are capable of producing a severe black rot of the^ apple. In macroscopic ap- 
]»earance the rots are very much alike, the princii>al differences in the 2 forms 
being the size of the spore, the size and thickness of the pycnidium, and the 
ab.sence of the ostlole in the new form. The new form has decidedly longer 
siN^res than Is commonly described for b*. walorum. and it seems to be a much 
more vigorous grower and to do more dsimage than the common form. Whether 
the long-siK)red form should be considered a new si)eciea or a form of 8. malo- 
rum, is not determined. A bibliography is given. 

Studies on the genus (Jymnosporangium, P. D. Keek (BuL Torrcy Bot Cluh, 
So (1908). A’o. 10, pp. 499-oll).—A study has been made of the so-called cedar 
apples and rusts associated with them for the purpose of bringing together data 
in such a manner as to be of material assistance in the determination of the 
North American si)eeies. A key is presented involving the more evident diagnos¬ 
tic* characters and indicating the host plants for each. Preceding the key, notes 
are given on some of the species, explanatory of their nomenclature, extension 
in ranges and other interesting features which luive been revealed in the investi¬ 
gations. 

A disease of cloves, H. N. Ridley (Agr. BuL Btraita and Fed. Malay Btates, 
7 (1908), No. 7, pp. 263.26i ).—The cultivation of clove trees is said to have been 
an extensive industry at one time in Singapore, but it luis almost ceased to be of 
importance owing to disease. An old tree in the Singapore Botanic Gardens 
gave the author an opportunity for studying the cause of the trouble^ and he 
found the tree affected by a red-spot fungus. 

The fungus forms dark red spots on both surfaces of the leaves, the spots 
increasing in size until they attain a diameter of 0.2 in. or more. The leaf is 
often attacked when just opened, before it has attained its full green coloring, 
and the author is inclined to think that the attack most commonly begins in the 
bud. The fungus has not been definitely determined, but it appears to belong 
to the Peronosporaceee. 

The author believes that the fungus destroys many seedlings through attacking 
the buds, and that spraying with a weak solution of Bordeaux mixture wouldl 
protect them from attache. 
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Beport on cocoanut palm disease in Travancore, Q. J. Butler {Agr, Research 
Inst Pusa [Tn&ial Bid. ,9, mS, p. 23; nnUd in Sfft Jour. India, 3 {lOOS), Xo. 2, 
pp. J77-179).--X serious disease of eo(*oainit trees lias been spreading in Travau- 
core and materially reducing tbe yield of nuts. The first indication of the 
disease is the yellowing of the leai’es, as though the trees did not get sntiicient 
water. A year or two after the first appearaiic^e of the disease, all the leaves 
turn yellow and dry up at the tips. \Vlieii this happens the bunches of nuts 
become affected. Some do not ripen proimrly, but fall to the ground in an imma¬ 
ture condition, and after a few years none at all are borne. After from 5 to 10 
years the diseased palm dries up altogether. 

The cause of the disease appears to be a minute fungus, which attacks the 
roots in the soil, causing them to rot. In addition to cocoanut palms a number 
of other species of palm are subject to attack. As the parasite which is the 
probable cause of this disease enters the roots, it is out of reach of direct treat¬ 
ment, but in order to eradicate the disease the author recommends the destruc¬ 
tion of all diseased material, cultivating land whore diseased cocoanuts have 
been grown, the application of manure, generally stimulating the health of trees, 
and the nse of disease-resistant varieties. 

In conclusion the author briefly describes the leaf disease of cocoanut x)alms 
due to P€8taloz:sia palmarum and the bud rot caused by Pythium palmivonim. 

A disease of rubber trees in Puak, K Rmitii (Afn\ But Bimlls and Fed. 
Malay States^ 7 (W08), Ao. ♦?, pp. 90-92, fig. f).—The author describes a disease 
of rubber trees that is apparently of fungus origin. Thus far he has been unable 
to complete the identification of the fungus, which seems to cause a disintegra¬ 
tion of the cells of the bark and in some eases the cambium layer of the trees. 
In addition to the fungus a si)ore-bearing bacillus was present. The fungus 
bears a strong resemblance to Helicobasidium, and the disease is to be given 
further study. 

Tbe effects of Oidium querdnum on different species of oak, E. Bubbau 
{Compt Rend. Aead. 8H. [Parisl, if7 Xo. 13, pp. 571-37i).—ln the 

summer of 1007 oak trees in parts of France were badly attacked by O. quercir 
uum, in some cases the old forests taking on an unusual gray color. 

A study was made of the fungus causing the trouble, from which it was 
determined to be the siiecies mentioned above. It was further found that some 
sp&Aes of oak were less subject to attack than others, and in addition that the 
beech was liable to be attacked by the fungus w'hen growni in copi>i(*e. The 
chestnut, which botanically is much more nearly related to the cuik than the 
beech, seems to be absolutely resistant to attacks of the parasite. 

Tbe timber rot fungus (Ifferolius lacbrymans), C. Miss (Drr iJuussvhimmm 
and die iibrigcn holsserstorenden PUse dir mniftehlichen Wohnungen. Dresden, 
J90B. pp. VII+260, pi. I, figs. 90). —study is given of the timber dry-rot fungus 
and a number of related siieeies that attack construction timber in dwellings, 
etc. ITie relation of these fungi to health is discussed, and suggestions are 
given for preventing their occurrence. About 40 species belonging to the genera 
Memlius, I^lyporns, Lenzites, Diedalea, Ilyiiholoma, Armillaria, Hydnum, and 
Corticium are described, all of which are not equally destructive. 

For the prevention of dry-rot injury, it is recommended that special attention 
be i»aid to the geaeral conditions about buildings in relation to moisture, choice 
of construction materials, use of presen^ative agents, etc. 

Tbe mold of maple simp, F. D. Hbald and Vewus W. Pool (yeOraska Sta. 
Bpt 1907, pp. Si-98, figs. 7). —^During the past few years a mold has been 
frequently observed growing on maple sirup exposed in various containers to 
the air of the hous^old, and even in the original container if a small amount 
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of the simp had been removed. Studies were made of this mold, and it was 
found to be a species of Torula closely related to T. f^acrJiarNuctis, from which 
it differs in the a\eras?e size and color of the spores and the ultimate branchlets 
and in the absence of the delicate prickles. The funaus is supposed to be an 
undescribed siiecies and is named T. sa< chat hut. The characters of the fungus 
grown in various cultures are described at length. 

Analyses were made of various sirups to determine whether the molding of 
the dift'erent kinds of sirup was due to the low sugar content. It was found 
that by increasing the total sugar content the growth of the Torula was 
nearly inhibited, and it is evident that market products should be made more 
concentrated than is the common pnictice. 

ECOirOHIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOXOLOOY. 

The Alaska game law and regulations of the Department of Agricaltore, 
1908 (r. Dept. Agr., Bur, Biol, i^iuvcy Circ. 66, yp. S).'—“Under the new law, 
approved May 11, llM/% Alaska is divide<l at latitnde G2® into two game 
districts, with special seasons for each district, ('aribou on the Kenai i»eninsnla 
are protected until 1912. Nonresidents hunting big game other than deer or 
goats and residents desiring to export heads or hides of big game from 
Alaska are required to obtain licenses. Authorization is also given for the 
employment of wardens and registration of guides. All matters relating to the 
issue of licenses, employment of wardens, and the registration of guides are 
placed in charge of the governor of Alaska. . . . The Department of Agri- 
cultui^e will continue as heretofore to issue permits for the collection and 
shipment of si>eelmenH for scientific purposes and for live animals and birds 
for exhibition or iiropagatlon.” 

The text of the new law and the regulations prescribed by this Diriment 
to take effect October 1, liWS, are given. 

Directory of officials and organizations concerned with the protection of 
birds and game, 1908, T. R. Talmeb (T. R. Dept. Agr., Bur. Biol. Surrey Circ. 
6o, pp. 16 ).—^This circular presents in convenient form the names of persons to 
Tvhom application may b“ made for information respecting game laws. It 
also shows the date of establishment of each State commission or wardenship, 
the changes which occur in such offices, and the publications issued by game 
officials. The addresses are groui^ed under the headings State officials, 
National organizations. Slate organizations, and Audubon societies. 

The use of bacteria in destroying rats, Xyiandbb (Zf^c/#r• Fldsch u. Milch- 
hyg.f i8 (I90S), No. «, pp. —The literature relating to the various 

bacterial cultures which have been used in destroying rats is critic*ally 
reviewed. The author considers that at the i>resent time it has not been 
demonstrated that any of these cultures are invariably harmless for animals 
other than rats. 

Exterminating field mice with barium carbonate, Ij. Hiltitfk and G. Kobff 
(Pralct Bl. Pflaussenhau u. Schuts., n. srr., 6 {1908), 2fo. i, pp. — 

A number of exiieriments were mode with two kinds of vims designed for 
the destruction of mice. The results were fairly satisfactory. Samples 
of virus were distributed to various individuals but only two reports were 
received both of which were favorable. On the wholes however, the method 
of using poisoned baits is more efficient. The best results were obtained 
from the use of barium carbonate in an attractive bait This remedy was 
tried in various localities with good success. 

The dissociation of specific characters in hybrids between certain birds, 
A. Ghigi {Atti B, Aoca4. lAmei Bend» Gl. Soi. Fin., Mat. e Nat., 5. ser., 17 {1908), 
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1, No. 7, pp. 4o2-4Ji),—Delailf? are presented regardinsj tlie characters observed 
in hybrids between di«.tinct species of Oennjeus, Phasianus, and Numida. In 
all of these hybrids the characters in the first generation were not those of 
either parent but were intermediate between those of the parent forms. 

Wild birds, useful and injmions, C. F. Aechibald {Jour, Roy, Sgt, Soc. 
IJngJand, 6'J (WOt >, pp. fig^. 7 K—^.Utention is called to the lack of specific 
information among farmers regarding the economic status of various common 
species of birds. In order to assist in a better understanding of the relationship 
of birds notes are gi'^en on the tmling habits of the starling, rook, magpie, mar¬ 
tin, cuckoo, ringdove, pheasants, sea gulls, etc. 

Some common birds of Oregon, W, L. Finley {Leaflets Listing and Descrith 
ing Birds of Oregon^ No, 2, pp. 16, figs, 10). — X popular discussion was pre¬ 
sented of the feeding habits and economic relations of a number of the common 
birds of Oregon, including the red-shafted woodjiecker, western robin, western 
bluebird, California jay, crow, kingfisher, western meadow lark, etc. 

The locust plague in HortobUgy in 1907, and birds, J. Schenk ( tguila, 
H (190*i), No. i-i, pp. 223-^0, pi. 1, figs. ^).—A description was given of a 
MTiouH outbi’eak of locusts which occurred in 1907. The si)eeies chiefly con- 
een»e«l was maroaanus. As the plague of locusts increased in 

extent and numbers various insect-eating birds were observed feeding upon the 
locusts. The habits of a number of species of birds on this occasion are de¬ 
scribed by the author. The starling and stork proved to be particularly instru¬ 
mental in destroying the locusts. 

A report on Trox tfiberosns, L. Iches {BoI. Vin. Igr. \Burnos .lyml, 
9 (1908), Xo, pp. Heports have been repeatedly received that 

T, fsuhrrosu^ feeds upon the eggs of locusts and should, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered as an imiH>rtant help in the control of locusts. Careful observation of 
the beetle in cages specially prepared for this purpose failed to produce any 
evidence that the beetle feeds ui»on the of the locust. 

The destruction of Melolontha vulgaris, A. Tivien (Affi 6. Cong, internas. 
Chun. Appl., i (1906), pp. d}2-J{7).—Statistical data are given showing the 
number of <*oclvehafers which have been collected by school children and others. 
Kncouraglng results ha^e been obtained in the dissemination of fungus disease 
among the cockchafers. It is not certain whether the fungus concerned is 
Botrytis Inmiana or Isaria drnsa. 

IVCiscellaneous papers. A record of results from rearings and dissections 
of Tachinidfie, C. H. T. Town&i-nd (17. Dept. Agr., Bur. Bnt. Bui 12, tcch. scr., 
pf. 6. pp, 93--118, figs, 6*).—The author here reiiorts the results of bioiiomic 
studies t)f taehinids made in connection with investigations by the linrcan of 
Entomology of this Department of the parasites of the gipsy and brown-tall 
moths. It is inedlcted that BUphanpa scuBUata, Pahs parfda, ZvnlUiu kha- 
trix, and an undetermined species of Crossocosmia will be found to deposit 
their eggs uixm the leaves and be taken into the bodies of the caterpillars with 
the food. Prom dissections, 14 American and 5 European species have been 
determined to have the habit of deiKisiting their eggs in this manner. 

Eupeletcria magnieomis was found to larviposition on green shoots, leaf 
stems, leaf ribs, and occasionally on the surfoce of leaves near caterpillars to 
which the larvas readily attach as the host passes. From dissections, tS 
siiecies have been determined to larviposit Bexodcs nigripes and CompsUura 
eoncinnoaa have the habit of depositing the living maggots inside the of 
caterpfllars. Parexorista ehelontor, Parasetigem segregata, Tricholyga grandis, 
Tachhta tarvarunu, T. ufilis, and T. clisiocampcs deposit eggs upon the cater¬ 
pillars. It was found that in the leaf-oviposition species, the eggs and first 
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larval stage are mucli smaller tlian iu tlie other tachinids aud that as a result 
there is, iu all probiibillty, an additional maggot stage. While T, cUsiocampw 
o\ iposits very freely on large gipsy moth caterpillars, but few are parasitized, 
due to the inability of the young larvie to penetrate the tough skin of the large 
Portia tna dispur caterpillars. 

Pfiraartif/tna scgregala is apparently a single-brooded species. Pales pavida, 
ZuiillUi U1)(t1ri.r, and the spe<-ies of Tachina are reported to be at least double- 
broodeil, while Couipsilura conchinaUt, DcjrodeH mviipvn, and Triclwlyfm gran din 
api)ear to be at least three-brooded. It was found by dissecting the flies and 
examining the uterine eggs that the reprisluclive habit could be determined. 
This is also shown to be of taxonomic importance. Eggs from 70 species have 
thus been obtained and studie<l. Dissections show a variation in the reproduc¬ 
tive caiteicity of the species of from 1(H) to o,(K)0 eggs. The late summer genera¬ 
tions of several si^-ies were found to oviposit profusely on newly hatched fall 
web worms as an alternate host. 

An account is gi\en of the methods and appamtus used. 

« The results of all this work on Euroi)ean, Japanese, and ^Vmerican tachiuids 
poiiii to the very great importance of Hicpharipn sruirUata and Crossocosmin 
sp. as iwrasites of PorthvirUi dispar. The great capacity for rei>roilu<*tion, pos¬ 
sessed by these species, and the fact that all of their eggs must be eaten by 
the caterpillars wherever P. dispar is abundant, place them in the lead of par¬ 
asites. 

“■ Xo two si)ecies can be so relied upon as parasites of Eiiproctis chrysorrhcca^ 
but the Japanese Tachinas, Tricholyga grandis, Compsilkrn concinnafa. Decodes 
nigripvH, and Parejrorista cJielonicr seem to be among the most important here. 

“All of the other imiKjrted si>ecies mentioned will prove of much !mi>ortance as 
aids in the cimtrol of one or both of these moths. The great majority of them 
are iiarasitic on both hosts." 

The formation of the colonies of parasitic ants, H. Tishmeyek (Bio7. 
Venihh, (1908). Xo. 1. pih In agreement with AV. M. Wheeler (B. S. 

R., 20, p. 254>, the position is taken on the basis of exxierimental work that in 
many species of ants, iMirticularly Formica trunciaola^ F. nanguinca^ and Polyer- 
gas rufcHccns, the so-called slave-making habit is more properly a form of para¬ 
sitism. 

Annual report for 1907 of the zoologist, C. Warbubton {Jour, Roy, JLgn 
8oc. England, 68 (1907), pp, ^>9-2^1, figs, .J).—^During the year 1007, Momaria 
Unettrh was particularly injurious to numgels. The beetle attacks the seed 
while it is germinating iu the ground and later feeds uix)n the seed, leaves, 
roots, and other parts of the plant. It attacks both mangels and beets. Men¬ 
tion is also made of the injuries caused by various granary insects, cheese mite, 
Mediterranean flour moth, nematode worms» snails» slugs, TopJiritis otiopordinUs 
on celery, and other insects. 

Insects of the year 1907, IL S. Macdougaix {Trans, Highland and Agr, 8oc* 
Scot, J. scr,, 20 (J908), pp, 305S08),—Aai emulsion soda wash has given good 
results in combating oyster-slioll bark-louse. The formula used in the iirepara- 
tion of the wash called for i lb. sulphate of iron, i lb. lime^ 2 lbs. caustic soda, 
and 5 pts. of kerosene per 10 gal. of water. Economic and biological notes are 
also given on Gryptococcus fagi, woolly aphis, spruce gall aphis, ox warble flies, 
gooseberry sawfly, and AhraJMis grossulariata, 

fUotes on economic zoology], RdBiQ, BObnss, and Mobitz {Mitt K, Biot 
Anst. Land «. Forsttc,, S (7908), Ho, 6, pp, S1-S2, figs, 4),—A. study was made 
of the life history of phylloxeriu The biology of this insect w«»s found to be 
somewhat simider than has usually been represented, the insect i)roving to be 
diccious with flve tyi)e8 of generations. 
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A brief report is gireii on tlie results obtained from the use of various pro¬ 
prietary mixtures for preventing injuries to fruit trees by i*odents. Brief ac¬ 
counts are also presented of the habits of Arvicola raWceps and on nematodes, 
woolly aphis, earwigs, and foul brood of bees. 

IBeport of committee on entomology, H- A. Gossabd (Ohio Vcpt. Xgr,^ Dii\ 
Uoti, Biih 1, pp- JJ-67).—Mention is made of si)raying exi)eriments carried on 
for the puriwse of controlling the grape-berry moth. This moth citused the 
destruction of about 50 per cent of the grape crop in infested localities. The 
usual arsenicals were applied with good results. A brief account is also pre¬ 
sented of spraying experiments for controlling codling moth and on lh<‘ use of 
proprietary insecticides. 

Some insect enemies of garden crops, li. L Smith (North CaroUnu Uta. Bui. 
1V7, pp. figs. ^8).—An account is given of the more common insect enemies 
of garden crops. Emphasis is placed upon the fact that even in the home 
garden success may depend upon the intelligent application of preventive and 
remedial measures. Under each insect considered a brief description is given 
of its life history and habits and of the ijarticular remedial treatment necessary. 
Formulas and directions for preparing spray mixtures are appended. 

The weevilmg of maize in West Africa, R. Xbwsteau (Liverpool Uuiv., 

Com. Research Trap. Quaint. Jour., 2 (iSd7), No. i, pp, —^The beetles 

chiefly concerned in the injuring of maize on the west coast of Africa are rice 
weevil, granary weevil, and an undescrihed ^cios of Bmchns. The hiologj' 
and economic relations of rice weevil and granary weevil are described in som<' 
detail. For the controlf»of these pests fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas or 
carbon bisnlphld is recommended. 

Sugar-cane borer, A. Fjerbeysos (BoI. Min. Fomento IPernL Dir. Fomcnto, 
0 (190S), No. 1. pp. 57-88).—^The present status ot the sugar-cane borer, par¬ 
ticularly in I.iOuisiana, is briefly outlined with notes on its habits and life histoiy 
and the amount of damage caused by it. Natural enemies assist to a slight 
extent in controlling this iiest. One of the most effecti\ e remedies is planting 
the cane so deeply as to i>revent the emergence of borers. 

The tobacco stem borer, H, M. Lefroy (Agr. Jour. India, 2 (1908), No. U pp. 
6*5-88, pi. 1).—(xnorimoschetm heUopa, so fair as has yet been determined, feeds 
only upon cultivated and wild tobacco. The life history of the insect is de¬ 
scribed in detail. Its attacks are mo«t serious uim the l)otter varieties of 
cultivated tobacco. In controlling the iiest it is recommended that AVild tolmcco 
in the vicinity of tobacco fields be destroyed and that the larvae be cut out of 
the swellings in the stems in which they live. 

The larvae of the cabbage butterfly, G. Paoli (Bui R, Bov. Toscana Ort., 
S. Her., 13 (1908), No. i, pp. 100-~103, fig^. 8).—^^Phe life history of Pieris hrassicai 
is briefly described with particular reference to the injuries caused by the larvjc 
of this species and the usual methods api»lied in controlling it. 

Plutella cruciferarum, H. M. Quanjeb (Tijdschr. PlantcnHcktcn, 12 (1906), 
No. 1-3, pp, 63-70, pis. 2, fig. t). —The habits and life history of the diamond- 
back moth are described in some detail. In combating this pest satisfactory 
results have been pbtained from brushing the caterpillai^a from cabbage leaves 
and immediately covering them in the soil with a shovel. The caterpillars may 
also he dislodged by a spray of water. 

The blackberry leaf-miner, C- O. Houghton (Ent. Ncios, 19 (1908), No. 5, 
pp, 21t-2l6).—BcoUoneura capitalls was observed injuring dewberries near 
Dover, Delaware^ in 1905, and was found in considerable numbers during the 
following year. This species was first descril^ed in 1807. A technical descrip¬ 
tion of the Insect is given together with notes on its distribution. The insect is 
apparently parasitized by a siJecies of Rhysipolls. 
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A new enemy of the strawberry in Germany, II. Morsiatt (Dent Landir, 
PrUfiset Jo {lU08)f Xo. 3o, /). J7.9, ,0 ).—TarsoncmuH fmgariw is reported us 

bp \ ins: causetl sjreat injury to strawberry plants by attackins; the leaves. A 
brief aeeoiint is i?iveii of the appearance and habits of this mite. Most of th(» 
insecticides which ha\e been tested for eontrollinfij it have i)roved to be of litth* 
uAail, and it has, therefore, been lately recommended that infested plants ho 
mno^ed early in the season and destroyed. It is lielieved, however, that frt‘- 
quent sprinklins: of the idants with water alone or with a dilute solution of 
ammonia mischt be benefi<*ial. 

The use of arsenical compounds in the treatment of vineyards, H. Bebtin- 
SANS and Y. Ros Hyg, ct Pol. Sanit.. SO (1908), Xo. j. pp. SSJ-286).—\ 

lively controversy has recently develoiied esi)ecially in France r^arding the 
IMNsible dantcers from the use of arsenicals in si>raying vineyards. The fear 
has been entertained that such treatment miuht i-esult in the passage of som»» 
of the arsenic into the wine. The exi>eriments rei)orted by the author indicate 
that the danger from the application of arsenicals in the early part of the 
spjison is practically none, but it is considere<l advisiible to i)rohibit the use of 
arsenical Insecticides after the grapes are in bloom. 

Combating the oHve flly, A. Beblisi: {Bol. QuUtd. tior. Agr. ItaU U (1908). 
^o. 8, pp. 261-2do). —Brief mention is made of the damage done to olives by 
lUwits olcfr. together with a histi»ricnl at count of the development of the 
method of using a mixture of molasses, htmey, and an arsenical in combating 
this i>est. It has been found that if 2 per cent of arsenic be added to a mixture 
of equal parts of molasses and honey the mixture may then be diluted with 
water and si>rayed on olive trees witn good results. 

The cocoanut beetle in Batticaloa, Ceylon, B. E. Gbeex {Proc. Xgr. Boc. 
Trinidad and Tohago, 8 (1908). Xo. J, pp. tOS^tOO). —^The cocoanut beetle is ex¬ 
tending its range rather rapidly as shown by the numbers captured by superin- 
teudeiits of cocoanut plantations and by the examination of cocoanut trees. 
Gousidorable vv’ork has been done in combating this i>est by cutting out and 
burning the iTowns and a few feet of the upjier part of the stems of infested 
trees. The trunks of trees destroyed for any purpose may be used temporarily 
for fencing puriMises, but as soon as they become decayed it should be understood 
that they furnish excellent breeding grounds for the cocoanut beetle. 

The more important insects affecting Ohio shade trees, J. S. Houses ( Ohio 
Hta. Bill. 19 i. pp. lOO-SiS. figm. —^A genenil account of the insect enemies 

of shade trees of the ?itate with directions for the preparation and applica¬ 
tion of in.set*ticides, A<*conii»anying the account are numerous illustrations 
of the insects considered, of the injury caused by them, and of spraying appa¬ 
ratus used in their control. 

Forest injuries from insects, IIanff {Jahrh. BchleaUfchen Forstver., 1907, 
pp. JP-J?).-—The insect injuries which attracted most attention during the 
year were due to Gaafropacha pini, Xematm ahietum, cockchafers, Pisaodes 
pieew. gipsy moth, etc. The larvre of G. pint infested trees in some cases to the 
extent of or 4,i»00 i)er tree. In such cases the use of sticky bands was 
very advantageous. 

Injury to Abies nobilis by Chermes picese bouvieii, E. Molz (Xatunw. 
Ztschr, Forat n. Landw., 6 (1908), Xo. 2, pp. 151-15i, figs, i).—Chermea 
ptcecr bourirri attacks the tips of growing shoots of Abiea nobilia causing 
extensive malformations in the form of galls. The injury thus produced is 
(piite serious, in simie casc*s causing the death of the affected trees. 

Some Goleoptera affecting the honey locust, C. O. Houghton (Canad, Ent., 
iO (1908). \o. o, pp. 160-162). —^Large numbers of Agrilua fallax were ob¬ 
served feeding upon the leaves of the honey locust Among the other coleop- 
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tom observed were Xcoclytus vrythroccphahut, Xodonota puncticoUh, and 
Macrnhaxiis an icolu)\ 

A note on the lac insect, its life history, propagation, and collection, K. I*. 
STi:BBist, {Indian Vorcnt Rcr., I iJ90H)^ Xo, /, yp- 0*—ineretised 

nse of sliellae in elwtrical w*t»rk and in the mannfa(‘tnre of i>lionop*ai»li records 
has led to an increase in the price of the substance. Some attention has, Ihere- 
foiv, been given to the method of coIle<*tiug the crude material and to the 
artiiicia] encouragement of the lac instH:t. I>etailed notes are given on the 
growth of the industry from a historical standpoint, the life historj' of the 
lac insect, its food idants^ enemies, and the injuries which it causes to forest 
trees. It is recommended that lac sh<>uld be collected either l)efore or after 
the swarming of the iarvie. X bibliography of the subject is appended to the 
article. 

The life history of house flies, A. (iaimTu (Puh, ITcaUli \Lonilon^^ 2t 
Ao. pp. UJ-lil), —^I'he life history of house Hies was followed 
through iu*acti<‘ally the whole <*ycle in order to determine more ac<‘iirately those 
points which may !)e of value in formulating a <-ampaigu against these insects. 
It was shown by exiKjriment that Hies reqnircHl watcu* frtHiiuMdly. Th(' <‘gg 
hatches wilhin abiuit :24 hours after bidng laid and the lar>al stage lasts 4 days. 
On an a\erage four layings of eggs arc done by each female lly. In combating 
th<‘ housi* tly ivliaiice must l)e placed chiefly on the frtMpieiit reluo^al and d<^ 
struction <»f manure and other rubbish in which flies may hrml. 

The hot fly (Gastrophilus equi), W. W. Froggatt ( iyr. (Ja:. X> H, Walt a, 
19 U90S\, yo. 3, pp, 329~-233, pL 1). —^The life histor 5 ' of this insect is described 
by way of comparison with bot flies, which infest other animals and ha\e 
different habita Various chemical remedies have been suggested for destroy¬ 
ing bots in the stomach of horses or for exi>elUng hots. As a rule, the resnils 
obtaiiKHl from this line of treatment ai*e not promising. It is suggested that 
some benefit may be derived frt>m careful grooming (»f the hoi*ses during a 
l)eriod when the eggs of the bot fly are depositinl ui>on the hair. 

The rdle of arthropods in. the dissemination of diseases, B. Oalli-Vali.rio 
{rnitVl, Bttl't, [etc.], i. MU, Bcf., }7 (i.9(9.S), Xo. 11-13, pp. 333-300),—X sum¬ 
marized stattunent is given rc*garding the agency of arthroi^ods in dissmniuating 
various disiaises. The arthropods which aiv concerned in (*arrying diseasi's 
may be classifletl intt> 3 groups—those which aii' simi)ly carrying agents, thost* 
which produce direct iuo<‘ulation, and those which servo as liiterimMllat<' hosts 
<if the i»athogeuic i«irasile. 

Sericultural experiments, B. V, Basu Bahadur (A««. Itpt, Ayr. titan, Bant. 
Itrnqal and Annam. 1907, pp. 7N-N6*>.—^The exiK^rience of 4 years has shown that 
the winter climate of Shillong is cool enough for proi)er hilierimtiou of eggs 
of EurojiH'an breeds of silkworms. It was finind iK>ssll)le to sctaire a very even 
hatching (»f silkworm eggs I)y enehising them in a cloth which was worn under 
thi* clothes of one of the workmen, the process of hatching by this method rc^ 
quiriiig 3 days. Two si)ecies of mulbenios were tested ( Morns atropurpnrea 
and 31. indict). The cwoons from silkworms raiseil on the latter spwles were 
heavier and contalnetl more silk. Little or no ti-ouble was experienced from 
})ebrine or gnisserie. 

Silk culture and the silk industry in Turkey, N. N. Shavrov (tllidkorodntro 
i Bhelkovaya Pmmuinhiennont r TurtziU Tifiin, 1907, pUd, pp, 302, pin. 11, fiyn. 
-JJ)-—An elaborate account is presented of the status of silkworm growing 
and silk imimifacturing in various imrts of Turkey and ?iyria. Attenthai is 
chiefly given to the stsitistics of i)r<Hiueticm, the culture of inulb<*rru»s, the breeds 
of snkwf»rms nsiMl in various imHs of Turkey, the maimgement of silkw<»rins, 
and the measures which have been tak^ for proiuotiug this industry. 
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EOODS—HUMAN NUTEITION. 

Eood of man studies, L. H. Muruill f l/w//»f' fita, JiitL /«7cS, ;)//. .?7/)-3,7i^K — 
Analyses of tropical fruit«s and ve^retables and miscellaneous food products 
are reported as well as studies of the effects <jf poppini? on the comiwsitioii of 
corn and the dijjestibililj’ of hulled com and the results of au examination of 
graham Hours with a view to determining whether the material submitted was 
true to name. Among the foods analysed were yantia, air potato (D/ovrorca 
Ittlhij-cra), avocado, i^apaya, tayote, sour soi), yams of dififemnt sorts, gm^n 
pepper, egg fruit, sapodilla, yuqiiilla, and several kinds of candied, dried, and 
preserved nuts and fruits, and cereal breakfast foods. 

The analyses of corn before and after popping showed that “ the corn seems 
to suffer little chemical change beyond that resulting from a loss of water, 
the loss amounting to from one-half to two-thirds of the total water content., .. 
A determination of the water soluble carbohydrates in the com would probably 
have shown a gain in every case." 

In eight of the digestion exjieriments with hulled com this material and 
milk were the sole articles of diet. In eight additional experiments the hulled 
cf>rn and milk wore supplemented by bread, butter, milk, and candled poacht^s. 
The average results of tln^so tests and the calcnlate<l digestibility of the hulU*d 
com al<iiic aiv shown in the table which folbiws; 

of fiulhd mrn: DrticrimnifH \r*ih muiu 


Kind of 


t'arlMdiy- 'llodtofrone 
J n)tt in bustitm. 


Hiillod cum ami milk. 

Hulled com with mixeil tlicl 
HuJIrd ci>m alone. 


SI. 7 97. J 91.« 

99.9 97.0 9">.r» 

l»1.2 90.4 S(i7 


As the author points out, the digestibility of the protein and the availability 
of the energy of hulled com are low in i*omparisou with results which have been 
<ibtalned with white bread. The simple mixtMl diet containing hiilletl com was 
much more completely utiliaed than the diet of hulled com and milk. 

The comparative studj’ of gwlmm flour reporttsl led the author to conclude 
that the snsi)icious sample was not true to name hut a ma<le-up prisluct carry¬ 
ing a considerable pmportioii of low-gi*nde flour. 

Some unusual Japanese food products, O. Loew Bout. Qcsclh yatur- 

\i. VoJkerk, Ottfaniens, 11 {1906), A’o, I, pp. 109-1 it ).—The use of young sprouts 
from a uumlier of sorts of plants, of blossoms of seversil kinds, of fr<*sh-water 
algai^, and of several insects as food In Jaiian is discaissed. According to the 
author, a sort of ehryssmthemuin blossoms sold lu the form of compressed tablets 
contain 3.8 per cent cane sugar and 20.(1 i>er cent invert sugar, a i»ortion of 
which is iierhaps added during the irocess of manufacture. One of the fresh¬ 
water alg*e, a species of phjfllodenna, when thonnighly dried is said t*^ 

contain 2,*i iier cent protein. 

The article also contains some genenil data regarding the use of soy-lieau 
products and other Japanese food customs. 

New Zealand boned beef, A. M. WsrcHT {Chenu AV?r«, Utt (1,908), A^o. A7/}, 
p. 58).—Analyses of canned boned veal and of beef from steers and cows are 
reported and discussed in connection with average figur«»s. The cans fmm which 
the samples were taken had been in cold storage for 0 to 8 weeks aud represent 
the average product as it reaches the market. 
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Aft'ording to tlie author, with the exception of co\a beef the comiiosilion was 
pi*actically identical with that of the flesh of th(‘ averagt» animal, ('ow l)e<»l 
contained conaiderable more fat than the average, but ho considers this a fa\or- 
able characteristic. 

Brown spots on beef, E, Kleix (Meat Tn/drv’ J(nu\, 26* {WOt), Koh, 1002, 
}K 56; 100,1 p. 62; lOOi, /). 00: aJ)R, in Vet 2?cc., 20 (1901), \o. 1000, pp, /6*.s', 
169; Hng. Ttun^^elmt, IS (1908), Vo. 7, pp, jlj, '//J).—Brown spots on frozen 
meat were found to be induced by a variety of yeast. Experiiiienls wilh animals 
showed that the yeast was not harmful. If meat is Iiaudled carefully and 
wrapiied up in a cleanly way the author believes that such a discoloration will 
not occur. 

The cuts of a hog carcass, W. Dinsmohe (Breeder^ft Oaz,, 53 (1908), yo, 9, 
pp, .j7J, figs, 4), —^The division of the carcass in accordance with the trade 
requirements for standard mess pork is described. 

Studies of the chemical composition of fish with reference to growth and 
environment, H. Beuss {Bet\ K. Bayer, Biol, Tent. I8tat, Mhnvhcn, roh 1, 
pp, 180-220: ahs, in Chem, Zenthh, 1908, I, Vo, 12, p. 1193). —The Jinalytical 
data include determinations of lecithin and calcinm in addition to the usual 
proximate constituents. According to the author, the water in which fish are 
found has an effect upon their gi'owth and nutrition. 

Digestibility of milk products, R. Brxjtnoghe (Ber. Q6n, hail, 6 (1907), A'oy. 
19, pp. 4H-h49; 20, pp. i6h4'i2, figs. >; 21, pp. 489-}99, fign. 3: 22, pp, 512-522, 
ftgii. 3 ).—A study of the digestibility of milk and milk prodncls Is reiunMed in 
which the stomach contents were removed and examined at different intervals 
after the food was ingested. In general, the major iwrtion of the milk had Jc»11 
the stomach in an hour to an hour and a half. Different phases of the ques¬ 
tion studied are diseased in detail. 

Dard, A. McGill (Lab. Inland Rev*, Dept IVanadaJ Buh 11{t, pp. 17 )„—Of 140 
samples of lard collected in the different C’anadian i«spec*tion districts, 120 wen' 
genuine, 7 doubtful, 2 adulterated, and 2 (*omi)ound. 

Heat extract and similar preparations including studies of the methods 
of analysis employed, W. D. Bigelow and F. V. Fook (T. S. J)rpl. Agr., lim. 
Vhem. Bill. IH, pp, 7-56). —^Results of analyses of a large number of samples 
of meat extracts, meat juices, yeast extracts and similar goods are reiH>rt(‘<! and 
the analytical results discussed. 

The following conclusions were drawn regimliug the us(' and value of Ibis 
class of food products: 

“It is commonly assumed that proteids, gelalinoids, and the similar aiuids 
have very different nutritive ^aluea, and, while all aulhorities would agret' iu 
assigning the highest value to the first of these, there is probably lU) sipall 
difference of opinion as to the order in which the se<‘ond and third shonbl be 
rated. In considering such a question, there should be sepaunlt'ly taken into 
account relative digestibility or stdubility, <-apabiUty of undergoing osmotic 
al>aorptlon, and oxidizabilty for the production of energy'. At i>resent, no 
definite numerical statement of the relative nutritive values of nitrogenous 
iKHlies of these three classes can be made. It st'ems inu<*h to be desire<l that 
more extended exiieriments than have s<» far l>een recordwl should be made 
upon living animals (as far as ijossible nix)u human beings) to determine the 
utilization of both the gelatinoids and the simpler umids. The latter no doubt 
undergo oxidation to some extent in the animal bmlj’, and produce some energy 
in consequfflica It is probably true of these simpler amidic substances that 
mnch lawr quantities than analysis exhibits as constituents of the food con¬ 
sumed, or than analysis detects among the residue of food rejwte<l from the 
iKKly without having undetgone complete oxidation, may be c(»nstautly formed 
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flinong the earlier products of the metabolism of the proteids, and afterwards 
tiiemseheh undergo further change into the simpler and more stable forms of 
(•arbon dioxid, water, and urea. 

“ In the animal body the amido acids are acted uiwn in two ways; that is, 
they are converted into the corresi)onding fixed adds or carbonic acid is split off, 
leading to the formation of Brieger's diamins, or it is possible for both of these 
pnloesses to take i»laoe. Usually the albumins are converted in the alimentary 
tract by the four proteolytic ferments (pepsin, trypsin, erepsln, and arginase) 
into primary crystalline dissociation products, namely, the amido acids, which 
are absorbed in this form. Whether a part of the qlbumin taken as food can 
or can not be absorbed in the form of albumoses, peptones, and peptids remains 
to be determined. 

“ Meat preparations of the sort included in this report are largely used by the 
sick and the young. Their use is recommended frequently by i)hysicians who 
may not have taken the trouble to ascertain the true nutritive value of the 
product prescribed. It seems to be the general consensus of opinion among 
scientific investigators who have studied this question that the food value of 
these meat extracts is rather limited, and although they are a source of energy 
to the body they must not be kicked ui)on as reiiresenting in any uotiible degree 
the food value of the beef or other meat from which they are derived. When 
prepared under the best iwissible conditions a commercial meat extract is, of 
necessity, in order that it may not siKiil, deprived of the greater part of the 
coagulable iiroteids, w’hich constitute the chief nutritious elements of the juice. 
It Is fair to state that many manufacturers make no claim as to the food value 
<if their preparations, only a comparatively few making extravagant statements 
as to the nuti'itlve value of these products. 

Preparations of this character are not wholly valueless in the sick room, for 
they possess stimulating qualities, and in the kitchen they are useful on account 
of their flavoring properties. They are not, however, concentrated foods, 
having on the contrary hut comiiaratively little nutritive value. The meat juice 
l)repared from fresh meat, in the home or hospital, by continued heating at a 
low temiierature, is far superior as a food to the commercial meat extracts and 
so-called meat juices.” 

Observation on army bread, H. Bischoff {Ztachr^ u, InfecttonskranJc,, 
J.O {1908), pp. 15)^100),—From a consideration of composition, digestibility, 
wholesomeiiess, and related questions the author believes that for making army 
lir<‘iid it is more economical and sjitisfactory to use flour with less than the 
usual <*ontent of bran. 

The influence of flour and yeast improvers on bread fermentation, A. J. J. 
Vandk\eu)e and J. Masson {Separate frtm Verslag^ cn MedetL JE. Tlaam. Jcffd. 
Tuitl <n Lrttcrk., f.W, pp, 29, Jigs, 2: aOs, in Chem, Zenthl,, 1908, I, Ko. 3, p. 

The authors studied several commercial products which are said by 
manufacturers to assist fermentation and improve the quality of bread. The 
results indicated that the use of such materials increased the amount of moisture 
in the bread, hindered rapid drying, and assisted yeast fermentation. So far 
as artifleial digestion exxierimeuts showed, bread made with the addition of the 
materials tested did not differ in digestibility from ordinary bread. 

Honey, A. McGill (Lah. Inland Bev, Dept, [Canetdo] BuL pp, i7).—Of 
141 samples collected in December, 190T, 135 were found to be genuine^ 8 doubt¬ 
ful, and 2 adulterated, while 1 was sold as compound. “ The rqport now sub¬ 
mitted shows that strained honey, as found throughout Ganada, is mainly a 
genuine article, true to name.” 

The flg, LxjCY Doggett (Amer, Food Jour,, S (1908), No, S, pp, 20, 21 ),— 
A<‘cording to the author’s laboratory experience, it is iK>sBib1e to secure dried 
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lijss £rt»t' from dirl, iiiwvls, eii*., aiitl the ilesirahilit> <tf clejin is ns 

well as the RkhI value and uk^s of tijrs and related topu's. 

Nuts aud their uses as food, M. E. Jaffa < L. N. Dvpt. .1/7/*., Vnrmd'H Huh 
S32, pji$. 7-^, flih -/».—^'i’his bulletin is a revision and extension of an earlier 
publication fB. S. K.. 10, p. 23S). In Its present form the bulletin constitutes 
a sumniiiry of available data on the flavor, comiiosition, and diirestlbility of nuts 
and nut products and the general subject of nuts and their uses as food. 

Olive oil and its adulteration. A, Blvvia ( Vkoiwa (Julnueo*<, 7 (tU07\, Xos. 
80, pp. J193-J97; Ni, pp. 6*2, pp. 238-2}S, jffps. 2: S3, pp. 262-206, fig. 

1; 84, pp* 287-292; 8 U908U Aos. 6.;, pp. j-N; 86, pp. ?.W2).—A summary and 
discussion of data r^ardiiig olive oil and Its adiilterati(»n. 

On the chemical composition of some Australian wines, AI. Blunno and 
L. A. Alrs&o I iff)'. Oaz. X. K Wnlr't. 19 (/.OfiiSi. Xo. 2, pp. 1)0-1 — ^The 
analytiiul data reportetl <wer 14b samples. In mainy cjises the ash constitu¬ 
ents were determined as a part of the work. 

Organic phosphorus in wine, AI. Sowi < imi. If. .Uniil. .igr. Torino, )9 
(1906), pp. 109-11)). — X sunmuiry and discussion of data tni the character of 
the orgsinic phosphorus <*<iiniM)ii]uls of wine. 

Itemon extract, T. J. Bby\x i lw#rr. /V>od 3onr., 3 (1908). Xo. 3, pp. 21, 22>.— 
The author discussi‘s the adulteration of lemon extract and related questions, 
gives household tests which he considers nsefnl for the detection of such adnl- 
teratitni, and briefly notes the i*t*sult8 of tlie examination of such goods under 
the ^tate pure-food law*. 

Salicylic add for preserving fruit Juices, F. W. Dafkrt and B. Haas t.lrcZ/, 
CAm. Jiliet'OM,, 1 i 1908), p. 2): ahs. in Chon. Zfg.. 32 < 1908), Xo. 27, UepO't., p. 
i7i).—^lu studies of the minimum amount,of stilicylic acid required as a pres¬ 
ervative it was found that J5b gm. per hectoliter of raspl/erry juice was sufficient. 

Ihflueaaee of food preservatives and artificial colors on digestion and 
health rVy Bensoic add and hensoates, H. W. Wilfy iV. H. Drpi> Xffr„ Bur. 
Cfhem. Bui. fif, pt. 4, pp. 10)8-129), ftps. 2).—Full analytical data and other 
details are reported of inveertigations on heiusolc acid and benzoates. The cou- 
clndona have been noted from a previous summary (B. fi. R., 20, p. 361). 

The social condition of working-class families in 3>ahlin ( Brit. Vai. Jom\, 
1908, yo. 2)80, pp. 803. SJ}>.—A summary of Investigations carried on by T. J, 
Stafford and C, I). Iji Touche into the siKdal conditions and d*»mestic economy 
of a number of famillea Ctmsidering 21 families, the average exi/enditiire for 
food was about lp.20 i>er week, which iwovided on an average 054.52 gm. of 
protein per man per day. ConsUlering only families of unskilled lalx/rers, the 
amount expended for food was $2,48 per week and the amount of protein ob¬ 
tained 80,0 gm. per man per day. The anthers believe that the S 3 i*stematic study 
of such qneBtkma Is of the greatest Imiiortance. 

IHeteties In tubeocnloEds: PtindlpleB and economics, X. D. B.vrdswell and 
J, E. Chaphaw iPrw\ Bop. Boc. \Lon8on\. Bvr. B, 80 (1908), Xo. B338, pp. 
131-100 ).—In eoimeetloii with a study of the diet of tuberculosis patients with 
epeeial reference to the valne of animal and vegetable protein, the authors 
report figures obtained with families under normal wnditlons which are used 
for purposes of coaiiMirisoii. They found that the diet of 300 working-(*lass 
famlliei^ regarded as pbyslologically adequate, ftimished 119 gm. protein, 114 
gm* fit, 437 gm. cartKdiydrates, and 3,097 calories of energy i>er person i)er day 
at a east of 20 cents. 

An OEpSimatlon of the specific dynamie effect of protein, G. Lusk (Bcu/57. 
PkpnM., 91 (/M7), yo. 20, pp. 861, 802 ).—On theoretical grounds the author 
bellemt tiiat the specific dynamic affet-t of protein is due to cleavage which 
involves tlie breaking down of the jmid radical. If protein is resorbed rather 
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tliau broken down sneh eIea^^l^:e <lnt‘s im»i take i»hu'e and in> snecilie <l.\uauiie 
effect is noted. 

Experiments on the effect of gastric and intestinal enzyms on vegetable 
protein, A. STri7rB and E. Merres \Biorhem. it t//W.S), Vo. 1-i. }*})• 

J21-1G2 ).—^The experiments reiwrted led to the concinsion that the best results 
were obtained in artificial digestion when digestihilitj' was meiisure*! with a 
satisfactory x)ei>sin solution. Subae*iuent treatment with alkaline trypsin solu¬ 
tion is not regarded as necessary or desirable. 

The action of gastric and intestinal enzyms on vegetable protein, A. 
Stiitzfr and E. Merbes (Biochpm. Zfftchr^ 0 (WOS), Vo. 3-}, pp. —A 

continuation of the authors’ comjwrison of the results of natural and artificial 
digestion. 

According to the data reitorted, if the feces in natural digestion exiierinients 
are subsequently digested with gastric juice the total digestibility agrees very 
ch»sely with the results iibtained in artificial digestion experiments when the 
feeding stuff is treate<l with such acid gastric juice. Tills method, in the 
authors' opinion, gives without doubt the most reliable data as to the proportion 
of digestible nitrogenous material in foods and feeding stuffs. 

The utilization of different amid bodies by Carnivora, W. Y6 ltz and <1. 
Yakuwa <.lrc/i. Phi/siol [Pflugcr], 121 {1U0G), Xo, J-j, pp. cJiafi 1). — 

Accoi-ding to the authors' exiHTiments with dogs, ammonium acetate, acctaniid, 
glyeocoll, and a mixture of these bmlies and asi>aragin increased the resorption 
of nitrogen, while asparagin alone diminished it slightly or was without effect. 
The results aiv also discussed with reference to the gains in nitrogen and the 
nitrogen balance and the authors conclude that the character of the amid sub¬ 
stances exercises a decided influence upon nitrogen metabolism. 

The direct utilizatiou of the common sugars hy the tissues, 11. McGuigait 
(Amcr. Jour, PhysioU 21 (1908), No, S, pp, 33i-$50). —^The living muscles of 
an animal, according to the author’s experiments, when perfused with dextrose, 
levulose, or galactose cause a rapid oxidation of tliese sngars. Tlie results ob- 
taincil with maltose did not indicate any direct oxidation by the muscles. The 
perfusion of dead muscles showed practically no loss of sugar. 

Other questions were also considered in this experimental inquiry, whl^ is 
a contribution to the question of the ^vay In which the animal Imdy utilizes a 
carbohydrate food supply. 

Studies of diastase, J. Woblgxmttth ^Biochem, ZUchr,, 9 (1908), No, jr-3, 
pp, id-W).—The following are some of the conclusions drawn from the author’s 
experimental w^ork: The quantity of diastatic ferment in human saliva varies 
markedly. Usually more diastase is present after taking food than otherwise 
but sometimes these conditions are reversed. The kind of food seems to be 
wipiout effect on the quantity of diastase present. On an average^ sodium 
ehiorid was found to increase the diastatic power of saliva about ten times in a 
24-hour digestion i>eriod. 

Metabolism expeximents with healthy children and ehildxeii 'with riefcets 
with special refezeuce to mineral metabolism, W. Obonhbib and SI M&zxkr 
{Btoehem. ZUchr,, 9 (1908), No. 1-2, pp, The resnltfil, whici have to 

do with the metabolism of nitrogen and £st in healthy eht!dren» wens favoiahla 
to steriliaied milk. In the case of calcium no better results were noted with raw 
than with sterilized milk. The authors believe that the wofavoMible results 
sometimes noted with sterilized milk are due to conditions not yet imderetoodL 

Experiments on the metabolism of na-TMnfnj xnagziesixiiii, and phuoiiGQ^hoiiivis 
in fasting anjTnala^ O. Wbxxuaitn (Amk. PhptM, {BfimferJ, 121 (1908)^ 
8-10, pp, S0S-8SS).—TbB authors studied, the metabolism of ndnefal mtier iltsk 
Herbivom (rabbits) and <emnd that bose« l<mt about 14 gmr seat o£ 
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(iurhiji? fa^tiujf, of wMcli alwiut half was fat. Analyses of the bone jdiowed that 
practleally all the caleium and phosphorns losst during the fasting period came 
from lM>ne siil»sttmce. 

The iitilizatiozi by the growing animal of caldnm in different forms, H. 
Abox and K. Fbese {Bkx^hem, ZtsrJir,^ 9 {1908)^ A'o. i-i2, pp. 18o—207 ),— Grow¬ 
ing d<»gs, it was found, utilized calcium in the form of tertiary calcium phos- 
pliate. which is difficultly soluble, as readily as in the form occurring in milk. 
Sterilizing milk w*as fimnd to he without influence on calcium metabolism and 
gains. In general, oyer {ler cent of the calcium supplied was utilized, 
Obserrations on the rectal temperature after muscular exercise, M. Flack 
(BriL 1/fd. ^oiir., J90S. No, 2^68, pp. 92U 922),—X marked rise in temperature 
was noted in a nnml^er of subjet‘ts after muscular exercis<‘. 

AlSrittAL PEODTTCTIOir. 

The composition of green maize and of the silage produced therefrom, 
H. E. Axxrtt and E. J. Eussell (Jour,Agr,Bi*i,,2 (1908)^ Xo,Ji,pp, 382-^91), — 
Analyst's of fresh green fodder and silage were imide with a view to studying 
the changes brou^t about by ensiling. The crude fiber content was found 
to lie iiractically unchanged and this opinion was confirmed by microscopical 
aiuilysis. The eplderntal cells, according to the author, had undergone no change 
in the silo beyond a certain amount of shrinkage^ even the stomata being un¬ 
altered. The vascular bundles were also intact The greatest change was noted 
ill the nitrogen-free extract, direct teats showing that the sugar disappears 
almost entirely. 

The ol»^en'e^l decrease in fhrfurol “indicates a decrease in the amount of 
cellulose, I. e., the less resistant cellulose, which alone falls into this group; 
this was confirmed by microscopic examination which showed that many of the 
cells of the mesophyll were completely disintegrated. 

“The protein suffers considerably, though not in reality as much as the 
uitrogen-free extract Hydrolytic deeomiiositlon complicated by bacterial action 
takes place, and although there is not much, if any, loss of free nitrogen the 
new nitrogenous (^mixiunds are less valuable as food than the protein, 

“ The figures show an alisolute loss of nitrogen, but we are satisfied that a 
certain amount of ammonia is given off during sampling, and we have no evi- 
itence to show how or to what extent losses of nitrogen occur in the ^lo. In 
laboratory experiments on silage made in bottles we only obsen^ed losses of 
nitrogen when air was admitted, and this did not happen in the silo/' 

The values obtained for ether extract the authors consider influenced by ac¬ 
cidental variation, since this constituent contains a number of soluble acids 
w'hkh obviously wash downward in the silo. A similar factor influences the 
soluble ash cont^t though not the insoluble ash constituents. During the 
process of ensiling carbon dioxid is evolved and a number of acids appear which 
were not present at the beginning of the process. According to the authors the 
general nature of the losses outlined is probably the same in all silos though 
the actual amount varlea “ Our losses are higher than those observed by Amer¬ 
ican investigators, but there is considerable difference between American and 
English maize at the time of cutting; ours is much less mature, and contains a 
lower proportion of nitrogai-fi'ee extract” 

The chemical changes taking place during the ensilage of E. J. 

Bussizxr (Jour. Apr, S (1908), No, 4f PP* The author summarizes 

the results of investigations as follows: 

“The main groups of compounds found in maize silage are fatty acids, hy¬ 
droxy aoida amino adds, bade diamiuo acids, purin bases, and other bases. 
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tlie oi’dinaiy constituents of tlie plaut cell, tlie celluloses, i>roleiii, etc. 
Tlie lioiinirrogenous acids are not found in maize at tlie time of cuttinf?, and tlie 
iiitrojyenous acids, tlion&;li they are found, occur to a smaller extent than in 
silage. 

“The characteristic silage changes are the disappearance of sugar, of some 
less resistant celluloses, and of iwrt of the protein, and the formation of the 
bodies enumerated above. 

“ Three agents aiii>ear to be involved in making silage—the living maize cell, 
the enzyms, and micro-organisms. It is considered that the two former bring 
about the primary and essential changes, the latter only sectmdary and non- 
essential changes. 

“ The formation of acetic and butyric acids appears to be a respiration effect, 
and comes about when the living cell is deprived of oxygen. Sugar disappears 
during the i)rocess. 

“ The decomiiosition of the protein and nncleo-protein is effected by enzyms 
present at the time of cutting the maize, which can go on acting in the silo 
even after the cell is dead. Characteristic products of protein hydrolysis w’ete 
identified in the silage. 

“ These are regarded as the primary and essential changes. 

Bacteria are, however, always present, and attack the less resistant cellu¬ 
loses, the products of protein hydrolysis, and no doubt other substances as ivell, 
but not the resistant fiber. Typical products of bacterial activity were found— 
formic acid, higher fatty acids, hnmns, and a mins. 

“ The giwth of mold is inhibited except at the surfkce layer where air gets 
in. Here the changes are fundamentally different; there is no development of 
acetic or butyric acids, the mass is alkaline^ nonprotein material already exist¬ 
ing in the maize is converted into protein, and there is also a loss of nitrogen.” 

Analyses of a mixture of red clover and timothy forage, A. Gr^goirs and 
E. Cabpiaux (BuL Inat Chim, et Bact Qemhlonx, J908, Xo, 75, pp. 109,110). —^A 
l>roximate and ash analysis is reported. 

On the composition of rice straw, T. Takeuohi (Bid, Coh Agr,, ToTeyo Imp. 
Vniv., 7 {1908), T^o. 5, pp. 619-621). —^Prom the analyses reported, the conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that straw from rice plants producing a poor crop is somewhat 
richer in protein, fat, and carbohydrates than is the case when the yield is 
better. 

Podders and their nutrient values, O. F. Jujbitz (.Ipr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 
32 (1908), No. t, pp. PP-Jdi).—Analyses of Vlei grass, ground corncob and com 
are reported. As the author points out, the food value of the comcoh is about 
one-third that of the com analyzed and Is also inferior to wheat bran. 

Examination of feeding stuffs, O. AvntfANN (Ber. Landw. Vers. 8tat. HUdea- 
heim, 1907, pp. 6-11, 14 ).—-A brief report of the examination of a large number 
of samples of commercial by-products, cereal grains, meat meal, and other feed¬ 
ing stuffs. 

Examination of feeding stuffs, H. Xmhkxu>drff (Ber. Landw. Vera. 8tal. 
rniv. Jena, 1907, pp. A brief report of the examination of a number of 

samples of concentrated feeds and other feeding stuffs, of “ fntterkalk ” and 
similar materials. 

Brief statements are also made regarding samples of milk and dairy products 
which were analyzed at the station. 

Feeding stuff analyses, SL HasKtHOFF (Jahreaber. Landw. Vera. 8taf. iUui- 
harff, IBfftS, pp. id-id)-—Data are reported regarding the composition of feed¬ 
ing stuffs examined at the station. 

New feeding stuffs, J. V. m Paula NoainaciA {Oaa. AUeiae, 1908, No, 657; 
aba. in Bad. R. Aaaoe. Cent, Agr. Foriugueaa, 10 (1908), No. a, pp. 4fi7HfS5).— 
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.\Mal>si*h of t\\< ImW. out* a umlasst's ^hmI. nrv n*|M>rt<Ml snicl 

tqisHiMl with n*ft*reiirt‘ to r(»rln4jiic»««<^ 

The digestibiKty of dried beet pulp, E. Baeck of Colon., 71 

ifROM. Ao. n. p. JJi).—In a luiier preseuted at the Second luterimtionai Oou- 
tiress of Sii«ar and Fermentation Industries, the author summarizes experi- 
inental data which in his opinion show that dryiuff increases the difirestibility of 
the pulp. 

The use of olive zuarc for cattle feeding, A. Guyadeb (Bui. Dir. Agr. Com. 
tt Colon. [Titnh]. U {lllOS), Ao. pp. Ji2-126).—On the basis of analytical 
data reinwted in comiMiristin with other feeding stuffs, the author believes that 
olive marc is a valuable feed- The olive marc may be readily dried and ground. 

Patent horsebread, H. H. AIoegan (Daily Consular and Trade Rpts. ( U . iSf.], 
Ao. p. Ih. — A brief a<*c<innt of a luitent feed for horses which is 

marketed in f-nke form and Is ‘%aid to be particularly rich in phosphoric acid 
and lime in addition to the usual fe€<l constituents. 

Beer yeast as a feeding stuff, E. Pott (Dlmt. Landir. Ztg., 28 (1908)^ yo. S3, 
pp. M), ?.%*».—Data reganling the comiMWitiim and feeding value of yeast and 
3 ’east fee<l« are summarized and discuf^^ed. 

Kotes from the chenucal laboratories, II. Inc.lc (Transvaal Agr. Jour.^ € 
ilUOsu Xo. 23, pp. i2(>-i28). —Ground nut cake, wild plums, ijearl millet, and 
sunflower s«hI were analyzed with siiecial reference to oil making in the case 
of the plums and sunflower seed. The plum pits, if dried, would, according to 
the author, c<»ntain 3S.1 per cent oil. 

Concerning spoiled peanut cake, X . GBigcoiSE, Henbbxce, and E. Carpiaux 
(BhI. Innt. Chi m. ft Bmt. Uemhhtut, 1908^ So. 73, pp. H-63). —In all the spoiled 
lieannt cakes examined sugar was less than 6 per cent of the total organic 
matter excliisii’e of fat, and acidity was greater than 60 per cent measured as 
oleic acid. 

X>o ptomaines and toxins oocor in animal mealF Haxfcke (Ztschr. Fleittch 
n. Milrkhyg.^ 18 (1908), Xo. 8, pp. 2^3-333). —^Although the author was able to 
identify, in decomposed meat and bone, ptomaines which have previously been 
foinul, as well as new amino leases not hitherto rei>orted, he was not able to 
Identify any speclflc ptomaine in such animal material which had been sterilized 
after s{ioiling. 

fSex and birth weight of calves], C- L. Beach ( Connecticut 8tom 8ta. Bpi. 
iWt, pp. HO, H7).—X fable shows the yearly profwrtion of sexes in the college 
herd. “ During the 10 years, from IMOT to calves were dropped, of 

which 41J5 per cent were female and ,ls.7 i>er cent were male.” In a small 
flock of Dorset sheep the numl>er of ram lambs was largely in excess. Tht‘ 
weight of the calves at birth was, in general, proportioned to the weight of the 
dams. Tlie average daily foetal grou-th ranged from lb- with IIolRtefn 
i-ahes to 0.22 lb. with calves from Jersey heifers. 

Calf raisiug, B. IL Jonas (TTfc^icr Landir. Ztg., 58 (1008), Xo. 42, p. 436*).— 
The author studied the body develoi»ment of calves fed with and without access 
to pasture, taking into account body measurements and gains in weight. His 
t*<mcliisioii Is that calves with ittwture show the most sjitisfactory development. 

Whole milk compasred with skim milk alone and supplemented by other 
feeds in calf feeding, G. Pingerling (Landw. Vers. Stat., 68 (1908), Xo. S-4, 
pp. I4/-Jf88).—In the exiieriments reported the gains in weight and the metabo¬ 
lism in nitrogen were the same on skim milk as on whole milk but the skim 
milk did not have the same satisfectory dietetic properties as the whole milk. 
Ju the author's opinion, milk fat is of value not only as a nutrient but also for 
its dietetic proiKrties. 
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Peaunt oil efmulhiou, flasseed, and stareli were used for siipplementiug skim 
milk and the best results, according to the author, were obtained with flaxseed, 
thftugh good results were also obtained with the peanut oil emulsion provided 
the uiuiutity uas uot too large. When the skim milk was supplemented by 
cooked starch the digestive disturbances were as great as noted on skim milk 
alone. 

Xo conclusions could be drawn from the exiterimeulal data regarding the 
effect of different rations on the quality of the meat produced. 

Peedizig of the Angus steer Andy, A. Bobb (Breeder’s Gar., JJ < Xo. 

ts. 1005, loots, i).— X summsiry of data regarding the feeding of this 

champion steer at the Minnesota Agricultural College. 

In general the amount of grjiiu was smaller than is recommended by many 
feeders and large amounts of succulent feed were supplied, r«jots or silage 
being used when the steer was uot on grass. No molasses or condimeutal stock 
feed was ukmI at auy time. The a\erage gain in the :! years was in one 4 
wi'ek period as high as 3.37 lbs. per day. The steer weighed 1.7so lbs. when 
slaughtered, the dressed weight after a month in cold storage being db-fl i>er 
cent of the Ihe weight. The flavor of the meat was excellent and the carcass 
was of flue texliire and marbling throughout. 

Study of draft oxen in Tunis, (4. Babbiox and U. Gagey (BuL Dir. Ayr. i*fm. 
el Colon. [Twiiisl, 11 Xo^ }6*, pg. —^The studies reported are 

not favomble to the draft oxen used locally and the aiithoi's recommend raising 
improved breeds. 

A dynamometer for experiments with steers, H. Gagey (BuL Dir. Ayr. Com. 
et Colon, [rwawl, iJ (/,90b), 2iO. pp. til, J13, fly. The author describes 
a dynamometer used in tests with draft oxen. 

Studies of the milk secretion of pigs and the feeding of young pigs, H. 
OsTEBTAo and N. Nuntz et al. (Lundw. JaJtrK 37 (1008), Xo. 2, pp. 2W-26*d).— 
Some of the conclusions which were drawn from the extended series of investi¬ 
gations reported follow: The milk yield and the fat and protein content of swine 
milk are much greater than has been hitherto supposed, a sow weighing 33b 
kg. yielding 4 to 8 liters of milk per daj^ containing 45 to 90 gm. nitrogen and 
having an energy value of 7,000 to 14,000 calories. 

The f<H)d reciuiremeut of sows is not greater than the maintenance require¬ 
ment plus the material necessary for the milk yield. The work of the milk 
glands api)tirently does not require auy considerable energy expenditure. 

Nursing pigs utilize (10 to 80 per cent of tbe energy of the milk eaten and 
as much as 70 i)er cent of the nitre^eu content. Gains in nitrogen diminish 
more than gains in fat as the period of lactation progresses. When the same 
amount of nitrogenous material is taken after weaning as before, i)igs make as 
large gains in weight, the protein gains being even greater than during the latter 
l>art of the i)erit)d before weaning. To secure the greatest gains after wean¬ 
ing, the nitrogen ratio must not be greater than 1:4 and the pniijortion of 
easily digestible carbohydrates must be much greater than fat Inverting part 
of the carbohydrates with diastase did not Imve a fhvorable effect except 
immediately after weaning. Homogenized milk was found to he as satisfactory 
as whole milk and cheaper. 

No conclusions could be drawn regarding the effect of the different rations 
on resistance to infection. 

Forage crops for hogs in Kansas and Oklahoma, C. B. Qmirff (17. 8. Dept, 
Ayr., Farmers'* But. SSI, pp. A revision of an article previouifly noted 

(B. S. R., 19, p. 669)* 

Potatoes suppleunfiDited by different quantities of protein for pig feeding, 
MflNziifGEE (DtmL Laudic. Prcsic, S5 (t$06), Xos. S, pp. 75, 76; 0, pp, 87, BH, figs. 
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«aiiw were niade ou tbe ration containing the larger amount of 
protein. Differences in Quality of tlie meat produced \rere not noted. 

Different quantities of skim milk with supplementary feeds for pigs, J. 
IvLtiN { Mihhir. ZuithU S {1901). Xo. I pit- J37^U9 ).’-Fovlt lots of 2 pigs each 
were used in a test covering 21 weeks, in which varying amounts of skim milk 
were fetl with barley and dried beet pulp or potato flakes, one of the lots receiv¬ 
ing some tish meal also. Marked differences were not noted with the several 
!c»rs with respect to the gains In weight, the ratio of the dressed weight to live 
weight, the Quality of the meat, or the character of the fat. 

Construction of pig-sty buildings. A, Brooks {Apr, Oaz, A. Wah'ti, iS 
i mn). \fM. 8, />p. tf6M-6*67, figs, o; 11, pp, &56‘-86*A flQH, It; 19 (1908), Ao. 7, 
pp. S0-3H, Sign. It The construction and equipment of pig sties are discussed 
with siaM-ial reference to local conditions and requirements. 

Feeding work horses. A comparison of com and oats. B. E. Carhicuai i. 
{Ohm N/fl. BhL 193. pp. fijjH, 9. (Jgms. 21.—The tests reported were 

niidertakeu to test the widesiiread belief that twits are superior to other grain as 
a fml ft»r horses. Six mature grade Percheron geldings were fed on a basal 
mtUm of clover and timothy hay, three receiving oats and three coni as a 
sut>plen]entary ration* Estimating com to be worth 40 cts. per bushel, ojits J>o 
bushel, and the hay $S iter ton it was found that the average ct>st of 
ftMNl iier hour of work was 3^ etSL for the corn-fed horses and 4.54 cts. for those 
fed oats. 

The use of com to the exclusion of other grain for a iieriod of 48 w^eeks was 
iu»t found detrimental to the health of work horses and they endured hard 
work during the hot weather as well as those receiving outs. When mixed 
ickvver and timothy) hay was fed to mature geldings at general farm work, ear 
com was imctically as efficient, pound for pound, as oats. On the basis of the 
results of this exiJeriment and statistical records of farm values of grains, com 
has since 1886 been cheaiwr than oats as a grain feed flir work horses. 

X drfip in weight of the <*om-fed horses coincident with the beginning of the 
use of shelled c^ini iiidi<*«tes that ear corn is to l>e xreferred above shelled corn 
for wYirk horses. 

Saving com fodder as horse feed (Brccfter’if Ouz., J} (1908), Xo. It. p. 
W7l.—(\>m fiKider, M is statetl. may be fed to horses, but one-third of the bulk 
of the ration should l»e made up of simie other material, preferably red clover or 
alfalfa. Care must Ik* taken to avoid soft coni, which is injurious to horses, 
therefore stripping off the ears before feetling is recommended. Shredding is 
not regarded as necessary or desirable. 

The metacarpus of carriage and draft horses with particular reference to 
its strength, A. Woiteii (LaniUc. Jahrb., S6 (1907), Xo. S, pp. .iHoS68, figs. 
3i The author made measurements and tested the strength of the metacarpal 
bones of the fronr legs of carriage and heavy horses. The absolute weight of 
the metaearpial b<»iie in hen^T horses is 3Q per cent greaiter than that in light 
horses and its vidome 23 iier cent greater. The metacan»us of the heavy type of 
borst* IS s«»inewliat flatter than that of the race horse. TJie relative metisure- 
nients of the metacari»us show such a great individual variation that no racial 
distinctions wtu be set up. The absolute cairrying strength of the metacarjais 
in draft horses is 31 i>er cent greiiter than in carriage horses. 

HoiBCSr--breeding to color, W, Oilbey ifjondon, 1907. pp. Vl+iS, pis. 6‘).— 
The author has endeavored to explain the cause of tliffereut colors in horses 
and the reason ftir the increasing frequency of some colors and the decrease of 
others. Suggisstious are also offered as to how horses may be bred to color. 

Feeding experiments with chickenB, coi^erels, and turkeys, J. W. BoltIs 
( ffAodc Island Bta. But. 130, pp. 133-139, pis. 3 ).—^To compare the effect of 
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different concentrates with and without bone-forming constituents for winter 
fhickens, 7 lots each consisting of 34 White Wyandottes 2 weeks old were fed a 
basal ration of mixed grain, clover, and grit, supplemented by animal meal, 
«‘otton-seed meal, gluten feed, or granulated milk. Three of these lots also re¬ 
ceived bone ash and pure calcium carbonate suflacient to bring up the calcium 
and phosi>homs content essentially to that in the ration including animal meal. 
The test was divided into two i>eriods, the first lasting 2S days and the second 
35 days. 

Daring the first i>ericKl the food required per i)ound (»f gain was as follows: 
< Hi animal meal 3.29 lbs., on cotton-seed meal 9.8 lbs., on cotton-seed meal plus 
the bone-ash and lime 541 lbs., on Buffalo gluten feed 9.92 lbs., on Buffalo gluten 
feed plus bone-ash and lime 4.39 lbs., on granulated milk 4.1 lbs., and on granu¬ 
lated milk plus bone-ash and lime 3.18 lbs. During the second period the 
amounts required were respectively 4.52, 9.87, 5.74, 9.05, 5.1C, 5-78, and 4.19 lbs. 
The percentages of deaths from digestive troubles were respectively as follows; 
12, 02, 50, .59, 3, 9, and G. The author states that the data seem to indicate that 
phosphorus and lime appear to be as necessary as protein, and that cotton-see<l 
meal can not be recommended as a food for chickens in any considerable propor¬ 
tion. 

Twenty-four cross-bred Plymouth Hock cockerels were used to test the ad- 
Aisabilitj' of fattening late hatched chickens by feeding with a machine. Dur¬ 
ing a iteriod of 21 days those trough-fed made an average gain of 0.61 lb. at a 
cost of 17.4 cts. tier i)ouDd. Those trough and machine fed gainenl 0.75 lb. at a 
cost of 15.9 cts. per pound. It is concluded that late hatched staggy cockerels 
confined In slattal coops can be fed a fattening ration fur 3 weeks with profit. 

“A combination of trough and machine feeding i)roved superior to trough 
feeding alone. Chickens fed in this manner gained, on the average, 23 per cent 
more, and at 9 per cent less cost for feed i»er pound of gain, than when fed 
wholly in the trough. The cost of labor, howe\er, is doubled while using the 
cramming machine for small numbers of chicks. 

In the absence of skim milk to mix with the grain, some other animal con¬ 
centrate should be supplied. The raticm containing 10 per cent of animal meal 
gave a much greater gain than rations containing either no animal me«il or 
20 per cent of animal meal. The cost of feed per pound of gain was lessened 
one-third under the same conditions.” 

A turkey fattening experiment is reported as seeming to Indicate that: 

For a short feeding period there is not sufficient advantage in using a wet 
mash of mixed grains^ at the prices quoted, to warrant the turkey fattener in 
adopting the ration. 

“ While the feeding of a mash partly in the trough and partly with the cram¬ 
ming machine gave the greatest average gains at the least cost for feed, the 
added outlay for labor over feeding com on the range would make the latter 
method more profitable. 

“ Heavy feeding may hasten the development of the ‘ blackhead' disease, if it 
is already present in the system.” 

The experiment was terminated at the end of 10 days by the appearance of 
« blackhead.” 

lixperiments on the metabolism of matter and energy during inoabation 
of hens’ ^gs, F. Tanol and A. VOH Mituoh (Arei^ PhyaioL [P>I»yer], 
ilftOB), No- S-10^ pp- According to the authors' observations an egg 

tvedghing 54,2 gm. contained before incubation 36.S gm. water, 12.14 gm. dry 
matter, 5wG8 gm. ifot, and OJ929 gm. nitrogeo, and had an energy value of 86.85 
caloric's. At the time of batching the chick weighed 28.8 gm« and 6.9 gm. ei^ 
yolk remained unused. 
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Ac<.*<»rtlinK to tlio stnalytical hturtiew reiH)rietl, 01 calories, or l\ro-thirds of 
tlio euergy value of the t<»tal wjis required iu the incubation iirocess, of 
which 20 calories was usefl for the development of the chick and measurable 
as heat, and Os <*alories wass represented l>.v the material in the chid s bod.\. 
Tlie e^rjr yolk remaininj? unused at the time of hatching had an enersjy value of 
2IJ csilories or aiwnt one-third <»f the amonnt originally present. 

The ^ allies, therefore, iier gram liody weight of the chick would be 
nilorie manifested as he^it. that is, “relative energy of development," and 3.0 
^•aluries iht gram dry matter, for lanly development, that is, enei^gy 

of development." 

Tile eiierio* reipiireil for development is largely supplieil by the egg fat. Xo 
nitrogen is JiM during incuUatiou, atwnling to the authors, at least uone could 
la* measnreil In their e.\tierlments. 

The assimilation of phosphoms and calcium by the chicken embryo, E. 
CvKPi.irv ( ImtL Jioff. ItuL CL Nci., /«W, Xo. J, pp, 23rJ-2//-7: a&v. Ut CJkhk 
/A iiibL, WOK //, So. }, p, Jd7).—In continuation of earlier work (E. S. It., 15, 
p. (Ill tin* author stiidiwl the csiicinm and organic and inorganic phosphorus 
<*t»ment of t*ggs at different stagi*s of Incnliation and found that as the embi\\o 
de\eloi»s the calcium and inorganic phfisphorns of the egg incrt*ases while tin* 
U*(*ith!n is eorresiKUiilingiy diininishod. Acf-ording to the obser\e<l data the 
ihlcken uses almost entirely the phosphorus of lecithin for building its 1>od,\ 
and dia*s not make use of the phosithorns in the egg-shell. On the other hand, 
the shell furnishes more tlnin SO per cent of the necessaiy cahdum. 

Carbon dioxid under sitting hens, 11. D. Edmond {(*onnvctwut i^torn K/u, 
Rpt pp, iJ7-/6‘2).—Using a luiKlitication of Pettenkofer's titration method, 
the author found that the carbon dioxid under hens sitting on good eggs in 
Marr*h mngiHl from to 22J> iwirts l>y %veight in KMHIO iturts of air while the 
pmportlous in the air of the barn ninged from 2.s to 5.2. Under a hen sitting 
mi china eggs the range was from 3.4 to s,5. In tests In July, made by a some- 
a’lmt different methotl, the i)erceutages of carbon dioxid under hens were iniwh 
higher than in Alarch, ranging from 5.3 to 12.0 with china eggs and from 9.0 t(» 
SO.l jttirts i>er 10,mi0 of air with giKid eggs. 

In an incnliator samph*s of air were drawn l)y an aspirator from o%’(*r the egg 
tniy, the parts of carbon dioxid ranging from 4.S to 29.5. Oats was sown in one 
tmn to test the effw-t mi the air uf the incubator of the carbou dioxid given off 
by spniuting seed, but no iiotl(*eable differemt* was found. 

WTiether curbon dioxid is essential to a iierfect hatch and vitality in a chick 
is still an oi»en (iiu*stion. This work is not complete enough to settle th<* ques- 
tif>n and there is very little data to be found on this subject. It is true that 
there is a much larger iiercontage of carbon dioxid under sitting hens than in an 
incubator. It is also true that hens hatch chickens with greater vitality than an 
incubator.” 

IncubatiozL experiments, J. Dkyben (Orepon fUfa, BuL WO, pp, S~S2, pga. 
tn.—A series of iniestigntious was started to test the relative efficiency of nat¬ 
ural and artificial incubation and to discover improvements in incubation and 
brooding. 

“From 879 eggs set, incubators hatcjied 533 chicks, or 00.6 per cent. From 
270 eggs, hens hatchwl 219 chicks, or 78.8 iier cent. Eliminating eggs broken in 
uests^ the hens hatched S8.2 iier cent of eggs set. The incubators hatched 78.5 
per cent of ‘ fertile ’ eggs, and the hens hatched 96.5 per cent. 

“I^ggs incubated artificially tested out 22.7 per cent as infertile, while those 
incubated by hens tested out 11.S i»er cent. The incubators showed 16.6 per cent 
of chicks ‘ dead in the bhell,' and the hens 2.8 i)er ctail. 
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•*rhi(*Ks liat<*lie<l imiler liens weiglied lieiuier tlnni chicks liatclietl in incuba¬ 
tors. 

“Tbe mortality of beu-liatclieil chicks brooded in brooders was 3i>.S per cent 
ill four weeks and of incubator-hatched chicks 33.5 per cent. The mortality in 
hen-hatched chicks brooded under hens was 2.2 per cent, and of incubator chicks 
4b.2 per cent. In other tests the mortality was 4t5.5 per cent for iiicnhator 
chicks brooded by hens and 5S.4 broude<l in broialers. 

‘•Hen-hatched chicks made greater iiRiin in weij?ht than incubator chicks 
whether brooded by hens or brooders.'' 

Moisture tests were made in which incubatoi's were oiierateil aceordinj^ to the 
directions of the makers with the exception that moisture was used in diiaferent 
amounts. In the machines with “ no moisture a tray of dry sand, correspond- 
in^j? to the tray in the maximum moisture" machines was kept under the eg^ 
tray. The sand in the “maximum moisture” machines was kept wet all the 
time, or as wet as it could be kept without tlH‘water standing on top of the sand. 
The “ medinm moisture ” machines had a tray of sand half the size of the other 
trays. 

** There was an increase in number of chicks hatched of 32.<> per c^nt bj using 
liioistnre in incubators. 

•* The wet-bulb thermometer may be used to advantage as an indicator of the 
proiier degree of hiiuiidit> in the incnlmtor. An average wet-bulb temperature of 
87.6 gave 32.6 per cent better hatches than one of 84.5, and slightly better than 
one of 91. 

“ The lack of moisture does not alone explain the great mortality in incubator 
chicks, l>ut it is responsible for a large percentage of the losses in hatching.” 

The amount of oil on egg shells was determined by washing the surface of the 
shell with a jet of ether and evaporating. The residue was dried in a dessicator 
and weighed, with the following results: 12 fresh hen eggs, 3 mg. oil; 12 china 
i»ggs, 2 weeks under hen. 3 mg.; 12 lum eggs, 2 weeks under hen, 28 mg.; 12 hen 
ei3!K* 2 weeks in incubator, 4.6 mg. This oil is considered a natural secretion 
from the hen, but its function has not been determined. 

Appllancfe and methods for pedigree poultry breeding, B. Peabl and F. M. 
SUBFACB (Maine 8ta, Btth 159, pp, 239-27i, figs, 13).—Descriptions are given 
of a trap nest, an egg distributing and turning table, i)eaigree incubator baskets, 
a chick leg baud bender, and a system of keeping pedigree recoids; devised 
by the station. It is stated that by making slight changes in detail the system 
of pedigree records can l>e adapted to ke^»ing pedigree records in breeding 
work with either plants or animals. 

Chicks: Hatching and rearing, H. A. Noubse et al. {St. Patti, Mimt., 1907, 
pp. 126, pL /, figs. J})•—Incubation, brooding, feeding, honsing, fattening, killing 
and marketing chickens, and other questions are discussed In this ix>pular 
summary. 

Egg money: How to increase it, H. A. Noubse et al, {St. Paul, Minn., J907, 
pp. 128, pi. 1, figs. Ji4).’—X summary of information on raising poultry for 
egg production in cities and villages, as well as under fhnn conditions. 

Experiments with ostriches, J. B. Duebden {Agt. Jmr. Cape Oeod Hope, 32 
( 1908), No. 6, pp. 7i3-73i).—The best time in which to quill ostri<2ie8, the author 
concludes, involves considerations of the age of the bird, its physical eonditlofn, 
and climatic condliions. 

“ The first quilling must he carried out wiiesi the chicks are about e^ht 
months old, otherwise fir^Iarities will he introduced by the uneven growth 
of the new second orop» some feathers of which can not be ki^ baCk by allow¬ 
ing the quills to remain in their fohlele. 
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"Tlie extrsiotiitti of ii quill at omH? stimulates ilie srowtli of a new feather, 
quite irrePi>eeti\e of any natural order of appearance of the feather, anti thus 
evenncsK of growth can he se<*ure«l by simultaneous quilling. 

“The second quilling may take place at al>out sixteen months, at which 
time the quills are ripe; but under certain conditions the operation can he 
delayed ft»r se^eral months longer. 

“ The quills <»f The second and later quillings may he left for many months 
within the socket, even after they are rii»e, provided the birds are not in a 
high untrithe condition; otherwise some feathers of the new crop will apiiear 
and thus produce irregularities. 

“Eight month and twelve month systems of quilling are very largelj prac¬ 
ticed according to climatic conditions, thcmgli both systems admit of consider¬ 
able variations,” 

For earlier work, see E. Fi. It., 10, p. 1072. 

Egg-laying records of ostriches, J. B. Duebden (Agt\ Jour. Capr Good Hope, 
(1008). Ao. J, pp. lories of egg-laying records for lots of 1 

cock and 2 hen ostriches are given, ext^ding over a period of 4 months. The 
eggs were removed daily and artificially incubated. The maximum per heii 
was lOO eggs in 122 days. 

“The numbers show that ostriches, like poultry, will go on laying almost 
continuously during the breeding season if the eggs are removed as laid, and 
the birds ate not allowed to sit. The records atford very clear proof that 
breeding birds are adversely influenced by inclement climatic conditions to snch 
a degree tliat the laying of eggs may cease entirely for a time.” 

The infloeuce of environment generally uihui egg prcKluctloii and also the pos¬ 
sibility of an increased yield are briefly discussed. 

DAIBT FAiMnfO—DAmYDTG. 

Bapeoriments in feeding dairy cows, J. R. Aiooai: (Miunhuippi ^7(/. BuL 111, 
pp. d).—This bnlletin gives results of a nnmbei* of exiierlments in the care and 
feeding of dairy cows. Experiments lasting Id and 10 weeks, respectively, 
were undertaken to see if it iiaid to feed cotton-seed meal when cows had an 
abundaiic'e of green feed. In the former test the cotton-see<l meal gave n per 
cent better returns, but this was not enough to pjiy for the extra cost of the 
meal. In the second test there was no increase in the yield of milk. 

ruing cows pastured at night but kept up during the day, cotton-seed meal 
was fed at the barn in comparison with the aoOing crops, alfelfii, sorghum, 
and Johnson grass. In a 10 weeks* test it was found that 41 lbs. of green feed 
gave an average daily yield of 14.9 Iba of milk for each cow, while the lot fed 
11.4 lbs. of cotton-seed meal gave 14.2 lbs. The difference in favor of green 
feed would have been greater if the cows had had no access to i)asture. 

In a f-omiffiirison of large, medium, and small rations with three lots of cows, 
receiving resiiectively 13 lbs., 10 lbs., and 6 lbs. of a grain ration consisting of 
wheat bran aud t*otton-seed meal 2:1, the average weekly yields were 833, 
873, and 743 lbs. In the last case there was also some loss of body weight. A 
second test with three lots of 9 cows each showed that 9 lbs. of the mixture 
yielded better results than 11 lbs. 

In a test for 4 months with 30 cows it wais found that silage resulted in u 
saving of flOO over a feed of wheat bran, cotton-seed meal, and Johnson grass 
hay. 

During hot weather it was found to be of no advantage to protect cows from 
the heat by keeping them in the bam, as they were more contented in a ^dy 
jwsture. 
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Shelter was found to be uimeeessiiry for dairy cows during the month of Feb¬ 
ruary. IJHK). It is stated, however, that during this test the weather was ex¬ 
tremely mild for that season of the year. 

Silage V. hulls and meal, A. K. Hissfb and H. R. Welch (MiShisstpiJi fita. 
Huh 112, pp, —In order to present results obtained from the use of silos, 
herd rcxjords of several farms were collected by the station in cooperation with 
the Dairy Division of this Deijartment. All cows in the test had practically 
the same ration in the summer months of May, June, and July, i. e., pasture 
supplemented with cotton-seed meal. During the winter months of November, 
December, and January 7 herds containing a total of 247 cows were fed a dry 
ration, ]>rincii}ally hulls and cotton-seed meal, with some bran, shorts, ami 
alfalfa, while the eighth herd of 23 cows was fed com silage and cotton-seed 
meal. 

MUk nnil hultrr fat proilucfmt trith ami drp ffnls. 
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Notes relative to the construction of silos are given. 

Modem feeding standards for milch cows, X. IIansson (K» Landthi\ AkmU 
Ilandh oc7t Tfdskr,, yi (JOOS), A'o. i~2, /ip, J7-7J).—^A discussion of the feeding 
standards of Wolff (1874), Julius Khhn (1897), C. I^hmaiui (1899), Maerckcr 
(1902), Pott (1904), Kellner (lOOS and 1900), and those of the author (1902), 
founded on the experience of Swedish dairy test associatiims. The author luis 
devised a system of feed luiits for the use of Swedish dairymen, which he dis¬ 
cusses in detail, 

Bexmrt of dairy test associations in Norway, 1906-7, L. Fundee (ChriatU- 
ania, ItlOH, pp, 78),—The reiK)rt shows that 132 different associations wre in 
existence during the year, including 22,704 cows in the aggregate. The averagt' 
production of milk was 2,026 kg. i)er cow, 100 kg, being produced for every 70.3 
feed units (each equal to 1 kg. hay) ejiten. Fat deteiminations in the milk of 
the ct»ws were made in the case of only 38 associations. The average fat con¬ 
tent in the milk, according to the results obtained at the milk control stations 
for 1906, was 3.48 per cent. 

Milk and butter yi^ds of heifers compared with mature cows, C. D. Bxaoij 
{Connecticut Storm 8f«. Rpt. 1907, pp. iJR-/JJ).—Tables are givea summariz¬ 
ing official records of 8,098 Holsteln-Friesians and 400 Guernseys, clasi^ffed ac¬ 
cording to the age of the animals. In the Holsteins *'the quality of milk is 
quite uniform for animals of different ages. The milk of 2-yeaisold heaters 
contained 0.2 i)er cent less of butter fat than that of cows In the mature 5-year- 
old form.” The calculated butter fkt yield in 7 days at even age of 2 years is 
9.05 lbs., at 8 years 11.81 lbs., at 4 years 1SAK2 lbs., and at 5 years 14JB5 lbs. 
The average y«irly yield of butter fat of the Gumseys for the 2-year-old class 
was 852,8 lbs., the 3-year-old class 403.9 lbs., and the 4-year-old class 488,5 Iba. 
The mature form class (5 years old and over) averaged 455.7 lbs. 
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MOk from different breeds (Connecticiti l^torrs Rpt, 1907^ pp. lo2’^ 
iJR).—Analyses are reiK»rted of the milk of 23 cows, representing 4 different 
breeds, for the first 10 mouths of lactation. 

Cattle of the Oldenburger Wesermarsch, 1 \ Cobnelius (Das OUenlnirypr 
Wisermarschrml. Iltinnocor. nm. p/i. T IJI+JiO, pis. 7. figs. 56. maps 2).—An 
account of the development of the cattle industry in this region. Special atten¬ 
tion is devoted to dairy cattle and the dairy industry. 

Studies of the dairy industry in Prance. England, Belgium, Denmark. 
Sweden, and Holland, A. Rfitz (HilehictrtschaftUche i^tudien iiher Franl- 
rrwh. England, Bclgitn, Danemarlc. Bchicedin. Holland. Htuttgart, 1907, pp. 
22/?. pK 1. figs. 48).—The basis of this information was statistics and travels 
of the author. 

Establishment and management of the dairy farm, (1. K. "Kelkxr (Dept. 
Agr. Bomitag Bui. SJ, pp. 12).—X bulletin of general information on the cost 
of equipping and methods of managing an Indian dairy fhrm. Tables show 
the nttions fed and the cost of feeding buffaloes and the dairy breeds of India. 

Dairying in the Argentine, T. Macinnbs {Agr. Oa?. y. 8. Wales. W 
iUfOS), So. 8, pp. 678-677; A’. Y. Pntduce Her. and Amvr. Cream., 1908, Oct. 7. 
p. 902). —^Dairying is an adjunct to stock raising and by the large owner is 
done on the share system. Alodem methods are of recent growth. Skim milk 
Is manufactured into cuseiu and exfiorted to England to be made into knife 
handles, buttons, and other products. An increase in Argentine dairy exports 
Is not expected until present methods are changed. 

Beport of Alnazp Agxicoltaxal and Dairy Institate and of Alnarp Agri¬ 
cultural School and Farm, 1907 (Berdttelse om ^ erksamheten cid Alnarps 
LandtkruM* oeh MeJerHnstitut samt Alnarps Liindthrulsskoln mh Hgoidom 
4r iWt. Ifalaid, i9(^, pp. 49+XVni, fig. J).—A report of the oiierations of 
this iDStitiitSoii during 1907. 

Handling and marketmg of xnilk and cream, J. Michels (Sorth Carolina 
Him. Buh 198, pp. 4-2 figs. 12). —^This bulletin treats of cream shipping cans, 
sterilisers, ice boxes, and other appliances used in handling and marketing 
milk and cream, together with plans for dairy houses and some general iufor- 
nuttkai on iiroducing sanitary milk and cream. 

In comiiering different ty\m of cream shipping cans the results o!)tained show 
that so fnr as maintaining teiuiterature was cimcenied there was prn<*ti<*ally no 
difference in the 20 g^il. iusnlated metallic, the 20 gal. insulated wckhI jacketed, 
and the 10 gal. felt Jacketed can. 'Where low temperatures ai-o to bo inain- 
taloed for 9 or more hours during warm weather the ordinary 10 gal. can 
placed inside of a covered ice-cream shipping tnb that allows ice to be packe<l 
around the can, including the neck, is deemed the most salisftictory. The ice 
i^uld be left coarse, and the amount needed will vary with the outside tem- 
{leratnre and length of time in tmnsit. The wooden tnb without ice has 
practically the same insolatisg effect as the felt jacketed. 

The bulk of the milk in the State is sold to consumers without any cooling 
whatever. To i^ivw what cooling will do, tables are given showing the acidity 
of milk at differeut ages. 'When milk was kei>t at a temperature ranging be¬ 
tween 42 and 45'' F. there was only a slight developmait of acidity. The 
moniiog milk kept at these temiteratures showed an average increase of acidity 
of oidy 9 j 05 per cent during 24 hours, 

A cheap and effective ice box is described. The author has also devised an 
effective ctoiliaer for cleaning vessels and appliances used in handling milk 
that costs only one-third as much as those commonly used. An improved cool¬ 
ing arrangement is described, wherein the ice water from the cooler is pumi>ed 
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into tin* w*o watn* t^toragt^, thoroliy resnltinj? in n siivinj? of water, ice, 
jiml time. It tu*»l5: 3r» ll>s, of ice 41 minutes to cool 42 gal. of milk to 45® F. 
wlieii the pump was use<L as compjiretl with SO lbs. of ice and 8S minutes 
without the pump. 

The preservation of milk, L. Ebeblein (Pure Products, Jj (1.908), yos, 9, pp. 

10, pp. discussiou of the bacterial content of milk under 

(liifertnt conditions, with tables showing the number of bacteria i)er cubic 
<-eiitimeter. By strict attention to cleanliness a milk containing few germs may 
be obtained. Various methods of handling milk are described, together with 
methods of preserving milk by chemical means, including the Budde method of 
using hydrogen i>eroxid. 

On the changes occurring in milk on heating, O. Jensen (2£(e1keritid., 21 
(IDOH), Vo. 19, pp. 88-7-888/ yorsjc Landmandshhtd, 87 ( 190S), Vo. 88, pp, 887- 
88.9).—A discussion of results previously noted (B, S. R., 17, p. 2S0). 

Investigations on milk serum, F. Landolf (Biochem, ZtscJir,, 10 (1908), 
Vo. H> PP~ i86-}«S8).—From the results obtained in investigations in continua¬ 
tion of earlier work (EL R. R., 11), p. 175) the author is convinced that lactose 
exists in milk not in three or four different modifications, the so-called a, ft y, 
and 5 forms, as given by other authors, but rather as csirbohydrates united in 
Aarions ways, which can be separated quite easily by fractional precipitation 
and subsequent ftactional crystallization. 

« Cieddu,” F. Samabani (Jliui. It. Bper. Cascif, Lodi, 1907, pp. 93-98 ),— 
Bacteriological examination of fresh **Cieddu’’ (Sardinian fermented milk) 
sliowed the presence of only two forms of micro-organisms, one a variety of 
BncUrinm luctis acidi and the other a variety of Bacillus easel of Frendenreich, 

Investigations on the tubercle badRus content of milk and milk products 
sold in Iieipzig, A. Bbeb (Ztsehr. Fleisch ti. Milclihuo^^ 18 (,1908), Vo. 10, pp, 
809-819), —In these investigations ID out of 70 milk establishments snpplieil 
milk containing tubercle bacilli. Out of 210 samples of milk 22, or 15 per cent, 
contained these organisms, of 150 samples of butter 12 per cent, of 50 samples 
of cream 6 per cent, and of 50 samples of curds 4 i)er cent No tubercle bacilli 
were found in 150 samples of margarin tested. 

New cream bottle for Babcock test, J. W. Mitchell (Aa». Rpts. Dairymen^s 
Assocs, Ontario, 1907, p, 18S),—The author has devised a new style of bottle, 
which has a small neck graduated to read the percentage of fht for 9 gm. 
instead of 18 gm. of sample. This allows more room for readily mixing the 
contents. 

Theoretical interpretation of the law of Crismer regarding the acidity of 
butter, G. Gesabo (BuI, Boc. ChUn, Brig., 22 (1908), Vo. ft pp. 221-823),—A 
mathematical demonstration of Crismer's stat^ent that adding to the critical 
temperature of butter the number of cubic oentimeters of twentieth-normal 
potassium hydroxid necessary to neutralize 2 cc. of the melted butter gives very 
approximately the critical tenperature of the butter after nentrallzatlon. 

Benovated butter, Loock (Ztsohr. Offentk Chem,, H (1908), No. fft pp. 
JD5-Jw9S)-—Oeterminations of some of the usual constants are reported for 
spoiled butter before and after renovation. The renovating process consisted 
in removing the casein, salt, and water by mating, nentralizhig the acidity by 
acid, Altering the tat, and fre^ng it from objectionable flavor by treatment with 
steam by a special apparatus. The fat thus obtained is put on the market in 
this conditiOD, or after ehuming with milk and working, or mixed with good 
bntter. 

Beport of the Finnish butter exhibit^ X90ft G.. A. Bbbdbnbebu and It. Babp- 
bbbq (LewdtDr. Hiyn Ueddek, 1907, No, 57, pp. 88) .r—From 222 creamegies 
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talking; |mrt in tlio o\lnl»t'< ilnrinj' tlie yt^aw a ioiul of 1,00.“ tubs wero s(‘i>r<Ml. 
TheM* <*(uitHine(1 on the a^oniw* per t*eut water Pranging from lo.;5o to 

IOJjU i>er wnt>, with am a\enia!e ivfraethe index of ol.2 (ranging from 4S) to 
r>4.2> tbsit of the ’icdatile in*ids ranging from 20.sr) to o2.90. The former tignre 
for \(»)at!1e at-Uls w’si"« olataiiied with butter from the herd milk of a well-kno\ni 
rinnish dairy fsirm. the outimt of which wa'« ibuiUtlesa unadulterated. 

Bepoxt of the Swedii^ butter exhibits, 1907 (VrdrfcL K, Landtbr, ASffyr. 
[JSVrdrwl, Ao. } {J3S), pp. iiSi.—^From 516 creameries participating in 
the exhibits diiriug the year, a total of 2,074 tubs were scored. Chemical 
analyses showed that the average moisture content of the butter w'as 12.S i»er 
cvnt I ranging from 10.3 to 1S.3 per cent), and the refractive index 51-16 (rang¬ 
ing from 40 to 53.0). A paper giving directions for regulating the moisture 
iMrtiteut of butter, by L. F. llosengren, is included in the report. 

Beport of the cheese experiment station at Lodi, C. Bfsawa ( Inw. 7?. Sifaz , 
Af/ar. Coiteif, Lodi, 1907. pp. —^lu addition to the account of the work of 

the station during the year and some rei)orts of investigations, this publica¬ 
tion includes an article on the Third International Dairy Congress at The 
Hague in September, 190T. 

Chemical study of the ripening of soft cheese, R. Sanfeuci ( inn . R . Stti :. 
J<p€r. CaitPif. LodU IW, pp. 6‘J-94).—The exi^erimental data reported include 
determinations of the chemical oomix>sitlon and distribution of the nitrogenous 
substances and acidity in 5 samples of Quartirola and 4 samples of Orescensir 
cheese. 

From the data reported the author concludes that in Crescenai cheese ripened 
at a low temperature (0 to 10® C.) the st>hibillty of the casein is greater than 
In Quartirola (dieeae Hiiened at a somewhat higher temperature (15 to 20® C,). 
In theae two tyiies of soft cheeses the solubility of the casein and consequently 
♦he ripening is due to nnorganiiKHl ferments or enzyms and vei-y probably to 
the galactaae of the milk and the jiepsin of rennet. In Crescenai cheese the pro- 
dacthm of p^itouea is greater than in Quartirola cheese. The fat in these tyi)es 
erf soft cheese does not undergo any appreciable alteration and does not iwirtlci- 
pate In the ripening. 

On parafEhiing of cheese and convenient appliances for same, L. F. Uo^rw- 
QtBN (yord. Ifcjm' Tidn.. U iWOti), Xo. if, pp. 3).—The iiaiwr 

deals with the aidvautages of iwratSning cheese and describes api>aratus for the 
Ifiirpose. 

VETEEnrAEY MEDICIITE. 

Aimnal report of the veterinary d^artment, 1906-7, R. J. Stordy (C*olon. 
Spin,, {Hi. ilrjf.], Ao. -JP, pp, /-2/, pla. 2, figs, Z ).—^The veterinary staff of 
the East Africa Protectorate has l)een considerably enlarged, with the result that 
a great improvenieut has been obsen^ed in the work of controlling dangerous 
diseases. Statements are given of the present condition of African coast fever, 
plenro-pnenmonia, gangmions ei^tSsm, glanders, trypanosomiasis, intestinal 
iwnisitt^s of horses, s4ieei> scab, various parasitic worms in sheep, pleuro- 
jaienmonia in goats, and diseases of dogs. Buphaga ertfthrorhjfncha, locally 
known as the tick bird, is said to be of some benefit in feeding ujwn cattle ticks 
blit 1ms become a nuisance on acconnt of its habit of attacking skin wounds of 
cattle; 

PhroplasmoBis, trypanosomia^s, and rinderpest, R, Mediemak {Piroplath 
woaca. Trypanosomiases, ef Peste Bovine. Brusstht, 1907, pp. 176, pU. 4, map 
7>.—An elaborate account Is presented of the distribution, symptoms, etiology, 
nathologicGl lesions, and means of preventing Texas fever, African coast fever, 
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iiugaua, sum, galziekte. trypanosomiasN of jjfoats, anil rmderpesi. A bibli- 
>grapby relating to these diseases is appended to the volume. 

Complication of rinderpest with piroplasmosis, J. Kowallwsky {Jour, 
lA'/f. r/t. ct Zoqfecli., J.9 (1908), 2Iar,, pp, The author describes ihe 

symptoms and pathological lesions produced in cattle simultaneously infected 
with rinderijest and piroplasmosis, A number of other instances are known in 
which two diseases may affect the same animal simultaneously. 

Alterations in the blood of animals affected with experimental trypanoso¬ 
miases, V. L. Xakimoff (Arch. Set, Biol I8t. Petersh,!, 13 (1908), Ao. 3, pp. 
2^3-2^6, pis, 2 ).—^The experiments reported by the author were made on various 
laboratory animals with cultures of the trypanosomes of nagana and mal de 
caderas. 

With regard to the effect of experimental inoculation of trypanosomes upon 
the blood, three periods may be differentiated. In the first period there is an 
inci’ease in the total number of leucocytes, particularly the polynuclear cells, and 
a decrease in the number of lymphocytes. In the second period the tryi>ano- 
somes api)ear in the blood and simultaneou^y there is a decrease in the total 
number of leucocytes and an increase in the number of lymphocytes. The third 
period which in fatal cases occurs shortly before death is characterizetl bj an 
increase in the number of polynuclear leucocytes and irregular variations in the 
relative proportions of the different forms of leucocytes. 

A bibliography is appended. 

The biology of the pathogenic organism of hemorrhagic septicemia, H. 
OsTKETAG (Ztschr. JnfcktionskranJc, u. lipff. Ilaustiere, 4 (1908), A"o. 1-2, pp, 
2-i),—The purpose of the study reported in this paper was to determine the 
importance of certain practical methods for controlling hemorrhagic septicemia. 
It appears that the organism of this disease is quite readily destroyed by 
desiccation, even In pure cultures being killed by desiccation for 7 days under 
the influence of diffuse sunlight. Experiments also indicated that under ordi¬ 
nary treatment the bacillus becomes completely nonvirulent on the skins of 
animals affected with the disease. On the other hand, the bacillus ^ows high 
resisting power toward decomposition, retaining its virulence for 100 days or 
more In decomposing blood and meal. 

Lecithmophilous property of the tubercle bacHLus and tabercuUn, A. Oaxt 
METTE, Ifc Massol, and M, Bbeton (Cofnpt, Bend, Acad, BcL f Paris], H6 (1908), 
No, 13, pp, 670-079). —^In a series of experiments carried on by the authors it 
was found that serums which contain lecithin revealed its presence by their iK>wer 
of rendering cobra poison more active in disintegrating wa^ed red blood cor¬ 
puscles. In fact this method may be used for estimating quite closely the quan¬ 
tity of lecithin in sera, merely measuring the quantity of the serum which is 
capable of rendering active a certain weight of the cobra poison. It was found 
that the blood sera of tuberculous animals and man contain a considerable 
amount of lecithin while normal serum shows none of this substance. 

The etiology of tuberculosis, M. l\ Ravbneu (Berlin. Klin, Wehnsohr., 46 
( 1908), No. 16, pp. 188-79$).—A brief review is given of the literature on tuber¬ 
culosis, particularly that relating to the point of origin of tuberculous infection. 
The feeding experiments and observations of the author along this line are 
summarized. 

The conclu^on is reached that the tubercle bacillus frequently gains entrance 
to the body throng the alimentary canal and that such infleetlofn may take 
place without leaving any trace of lesion at the point of entrance^ especially 
during the digestion of fhts. After passing through the intestinal wall the 
tubercle bacilli are carried with the chyle through the lymph vessels and 
thoracic duct into the blood, suhsequantly reaching the lungs or other ofgans. 
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It IS Leld thiU tul)invnli>sis is fre<iiu*«tly of aiiuieutary origin iu children as a 
result of drinking tiihercnlons milk <»r consuming other tuberculous prodiiets. 

Cutaneous and conjunctival tuberculin reaction in cattle, Heinegee (Berlin, 
TUrfisiL Wchmchr., ms, So. 18, pp, 313^18, flg. J().—Of^25 cattle which 
were subjected to the cutaneous aiiplication of tuberculin only one showed a 
slight resiction. Tliis animal had lieeu iiuxailatwl with tubercle bacilli of 
human origin, but uikih slaughter was found to be free from tuberculosis. Of 
tlie other 24, 6 reacted lo subciitantMius reai^tion of tuberculin and 2 were 
found to be tuberculous uimn iKJst-mortem examination. Of 5 cattle which 
were tested with tuberculin uiwn the conjunctiva, 3 showed a slight reddening 
of the conjunctival mucosa and 2 of these proved to lie tuberculous. The author 
iiuiclnth*^ as a result of his Investigations that neither a cutaneous nor coii- 
Jniicth'al tuberculin test has a value e«iual to that of tlie subcutaneous method. 

Beport on tuberculosis of domesticated animals (BuL Berr, Ptil, Ha nit, Anini, 
Dorn,,, 1906, yo, 23 B, pp, 2f#7-d}7>.-—Extensile statistical data are given regard¬ 
ing the results of tuljerculln tests on cattle for the purpose of lowing the 
frequency and distribution of tulien'iilosis in Belgium. With i^rd to the 
c<mtwl of tulwreuloRia, gfiod results have liewi obtained hi all instances from 
the use of the Bang method. The application of vaccination tiy von Behring’s 
method showed that a high degree of resistaiu^ against tuberculosis may be 
I»rodncetl with a duration of about 1 year. 

The Dresden method of protective vaccination of cattle against tabei> 
cnlosis. M- Klimmeb (Berlin Tienlrsth Wehnftrhr,, 1908, Xo, /f. pp, — 

It has been demonstrated that <*att]e may inimimized against tuberculosis by 
the use of tubercle bacilli from various soim-eM. The lininnnity thus prmluced, 
however, d<ies not last more than atamt a yeair. On this a(*connt It is necessary 
to reiieat the inoculatimi from year to year in onler to keep cattle protecte<l 
against the disease. Buch a process is out of the question in the case of dairy 
cows^ for the reason that the milk might ctmtain tuben^le bacilli as a result of 
inoculation with attenuated Imci!!!. The author, therefore, tested the value of 
lumvlrulent bacilli especially for use in the case of (hiiry cows. Satisfactory 
results were obtained and it is recommended that a hypodermic injection of 
r* cc. 0 # Donvimlent tubercle luicilli lie made hypmlermically, that the Injection 
he repeated after Z months and thereafter at yearly intervals. 

Aborfioa, i\ L. Beach {Cunneeiimt Htorra Hta, Bpt, 1901, pp, 1S9~-H1 ),— 
This disease was Introduced into the college herd through the purchase of 6 
pregnant animals. During the 3 years following 24 of the 79 calvings were pre¬ 
mature. These premature births occurred from 145 to 202 days from time of 
ccBceiittos, the average tor the 24 cases being 211 days. 

The sire was not the sole means of spreading the diseiise as the 24 conceptions 
that terminated In premature births were the result of matings with 15 dif¬ 
ferent sires, 8 of which were owned by parties remote from the affected herd. 

As it is fjreanently s^ted that an aborting cow is nsually of little use in the 
dairy, milk and fat yields following a normal calving were compared with 
yields between normal calvings, in which the period of abortion was included. 
The milk yields were found to be 12 per cent less per year during the aborting 
jK^iod. The satisfaetoiy yields are attributed in part to the complete removal 
of the afterbirth and the thorough disinfection of the animal after abortion, an 
account of which Is given. 

Only cne of the 2(1 animals that experienced a premature birth foiled to 
breed after abortion, and this animal at post-mortem examination showed the 
tareaence of an ovarian tumor which may originally have been caused by the 
treatment administered to induce conception. 
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Twonty-tluw <»f tlioso ro\ss i»iM4lu<*tNl «t uormul calf au a\orai 50 of 401 <U.\s 
substMiiieut to abortion, conceptii>ii taking plai*e i>ractically 0 mruitba after 
abortinir. Exiierience indicates that it is useless to attempt to breed a cow 
for 4 or 5 months subsequent to aborting. To the yeast treatment is attributed 
in i»art the success in inducing conception following premature delivery. 

Th.e diagnosis of chronic forms of mammitis in cows "by means of the 
method of Trommsdorff, H. Martel {Byy* Tiande et Lait 2 (1908), No, pp. 
161~i6o), —Jl test of the Trommsdorff method for the identification of leucocytes 
indicated that this method can not be relied on exclusively in the diagnosis of 
mammitis without a \eterinary examination of the suspected cows. 

Aphthous pseudostomatitis of cows, LifiNAUx (4n«. M4d, V^t., -77 (/.90»S>, 
So, i, pp. 180-193 ),—Varhms investigators have studied the symptoms and 
Itathology and attempted to determine the etiology of stoniaititis in cattle with 
symptoms resembling foot-and-mouth disease. It is believed that the majority 
of cases of stomatitis of this form are due to a fungus or bacterial cause which 
produces an infectUni more readily after the miicons membrane has !)ef*onie In¬ 
jured or irritated by drugs or from other causes. 

Texas fever, h, L. Lewis (Oklahoma fita. Buh 81, pp. S-32, flgn, 19). —^This 
bulletin includes a general discussion of Texas fever in which iiartioiilar atten¬ 
tion is paid to the life history, habits, and methods of eradication of the cattle 
tick. The author considers $7r)0,000 to $l,t)0<MM)0 to be at the present time a 
low estimate of the annual loss in Oklahoma due to this tick. In addition to 
2Ianfai*ojiiiit annulafuft, the <*astor-b€an tick, the net tick, the dog or w^kmI tick, 
the lone-star tick, and the ear tick (Ornithodoro^ mpgnini) are descrllsHl as 
parasites of cattle In Oklahoma. 

While cattle may liecome immune to a certain d^^ree of virulence of Texas 
fe\er infection, It is staited to be a common experience in many iiortlons of 
Oklahoma for them to contract the disease when ticks from cattle shipiied from 
farther south attach to them. In this way a great many cuttle are lost every 
summer on account of the more virulent form of infection brought iuto the 
l»astures and ranges. The methods of eradicating the cattle tick are described 
and plans are given for the construction of a dipping vat. 

Poisonous symptoms after feeding peanut meal Landw, Ztff,, 28 

(1908), No. 29, pp, 239, 280), —A few cases of poisoning have been noted from 
the eflfects of feeding peanut meals which have been adnlterated or have become 
contaminated with molds or other injurious materials. The symptoms In one 
case included diarrhea, loss of appetite, diminution of milk yield, and fever. 
The {teanut meal which caused these effects in cows was found to contain a 
small quantity of castor-oil beans. 

The bacillus of Freisz^lTocaxd in ovine pathology, H. CabbS and li. 
Bigotbaxj (Per. O^. IIdd, Vdt„ It (1908), Non, 127, pp, S69~-S80: 128, pp. k3S-^ 
44 $),—^The bacillus of Preisss-Nocard has been studied by a number of investi¬ 
gators with pai*ticular reference to the details in the pathological lesions which 
it iiroduces and the criteria for arriving at a differential diagnosis. As a rule» 
an infection with this organism may be distinguished from anthrax by the foot 
that in the former case the organism Is not found in the blood. 

Gangrenous maminltis in sheep, W, Pfeiles (Ztsekr, Infektiamlbrank, u, 
Jlyg, Haustkre, 4 (1908), No, 1-2, pp, A micrococcus was isolated 

from the udder of a sheep aflbeted with gangrenous indammation. This organ¬ 
ism was grown on a number of nutri^t media and inoculation experiments 
were tried to determine its paihogenic properties and the modes of infection. 
The organism readily produced infectl<m whm Injected directly into the tedder 
or through the milk canal. The mere presence of the bacillus upon the exterior 
of the udder appears seldom to produce an infection. There is, therefore, little 
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(laufror of transmitliuj: tin* dist^aw* in iiiilkiii}' sht^p where these aBimuls are 
keiit for milk. The disease can u<»t !»e cnreil I»y external treatment, as it is 
uei'essary to reiiio\e the affected part of the udder. 

Certain eye diseases among horses, V. Okholm (JIaa/icdWc/\ DryJtrger^ Ui 
(1008), yo. i2, Pi). Notes are gi\en on the pathology, distribution, 

occurreDce, and tretitment of periodic ophthalmia, simple iritis, and Filaria gaih 
iUoita in the eye. 

Immunization against glanders, A. Mabxeb {Berlin, Tierdr::tU ITe/inscAr., 
ISOS, Xo. iJ, pp. 220-231),—Exiierimeiits were made in attenuating cultures of 
glanders bacilli in solutions of glycerin and urea. It was found that the at- 
ienualiou was directly proi»ortlonal to the temperature and inversely propor¬ 
tional to the density of the emulsion. No satisfactory results were obtained from 
the use of attenuated bacilli. By killing the glanders bacilli in a 10 per cent 
solution of urea a more siitisfactory preiiaration was obtained. For this pur- 
Iioae 0,1 gin. of the bacilli was iilaced in 4 cc. of the urea solution for 17 hours. 
A drs’ extract was obtained from this material and used for immunizing pur- 
l*ases. Similar results were obtained with the use of glycerin in the place of 
urea. 

Kxiieriments were first carried on with laboratory animals and later with 
horses. It found iKissible to produce an immunity in horses for a period 
of at least 1 year hy a single injection with a preparation of dead glanders 
liaclUi. 

Loco weed poisoning in horses, A T. Phtebs and L. B. RTransvANT (Nc- 
hranka Hta, ifpt. IJifJi, pp. f).—As a result of experiments con¬ 

ducted, the authors conclude that hunger will lead many horses to eat loco 
weed when the grass is short, esiief'ially In the early spring or in the late fail, 
or even in wet seasons wlien the grass Is not short, prolmbly because the weeil 
is then more succulent. A small grain ration when the grass is short will 
usually f>e sufScient to keep the animals from forming the loco-eating habit. 
After a horse has eaten loco for a time, this habit becomes i>eriuauent in most 
cases.*’ 

The loco^ting habit was iiermauently formed in 1 horse after IIS Ilis. of 
picked moUi^imuM had been eaten and probably long before this. 

“ This animal lived 02 days after the iiioked loco was first fed and consumed a 
total of lbs. of this besides that eaten in iiasture and on the prairie. Six 
ll»a. of picked Aragalluit lambati fed in 1 day to a second horse was not suffi¬ 
cient to induce the loco habit, but after 21i lbs. of picked A, lamhcrti and 101 lbs. 
of A. liad been eaten the habit was permanently induced. This 

animal died 25 days after the first of this weed had been fed. The loco-eating 
habit was permanently iiiduce<l in another horse by 5 lbs of A, molUnitlmuH ted 
on each of 2 successive days. The total amount of picked loco eaten by this 
aniniHl was 221} lbs., and death occurred 50 days after the first of this was fed. 
Post-mortem examinations indicated that the greaitest change was induced in 
the nervous system, which showed much congestion throughout. 

A protmsoan obaenred in cases of epizootic lymphangitis in mules, E. 
Dretorx iVompt Rend, 8tic, Biof, IParis), Sh imH), yo, iS, pp, S9S-59S),-- 
The author had oiiftortunlty to examine the pathological lesions in mules 
affected with c^dzootlc lymiihangitis, iiarticuhirly in the fore 1^. The puru¬ 
lent material obtained from swellings contained leucocytes which were infected 
with a protozoan parasitei In scane cases a single polynuclear leucocyte 
contained as many as 32 of the parasitic protozoa. Tbese parasites were 
observed in various stages of developmmit undergoing division and changes of 
form. The author proposes the name LeucfH^gtozwm piroplmmoUles fbr the 
larasite. 
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Inspection of pork in cases of diamond-skin disease for virulent bacilli of 
swine erysipelas, A. Sent ii \I>tuL lUuhitl, nr-Z/wviZ/K, Jh </iWS), A os. /o, 
itp , 77, p;>- —Samples were taken from the musculature and 

^arious origans of hogs affccteil %vith swine eryaii>elas, Mieroseoidc e\aiii- 
iiiatwai was made of this material and inoculation tepts were cairied on to 
determine the presen(*e and virulence of the bacilli of swine erysii»elas. 

It was found that in hogs in which a fresh infection of the disease pre\ ailed 
and in whidi nnmercais small diamond-shaiied amis had appeared but had not 
yet become reddened the bacilli of swine ei-ysii>elas w'ere present in the organs 
as shown by the IntKmlation of minute particles of tissue in white mice. In 
mure advanced cases showing uumemns re<l iiatches on the skin the luicilli 
were demonstrated both in cultures and from the inoculation of mice. Similar 
material taken from cases of the disease in later stages showed that the 

bacilli are s<»metlmes present and sometimes absent from the oi^ns. By 

taking a numlier of siimides of tissue. h<iweier. it was found that in every 
case of swine erysiiielas to be i*ecognized clinically, \irulent bacilli were 
present, as demonstrated by inocnlatbm of white or gray mice. The bacilli 
could not be demonstrated in the organs of hogs on which the spots did not 
api>ear during life, but only after scalding. 

On a spirochete occurring in the blood of chickens in northern India, It. K. 

Montgomery (Jour. Trap. Vet. hW., S Ao. i, pp. I-i, pis. py. /).— 

The author has observed the unusual pre\alence of Aigii\ pershus in various 
l»arts of India. In an outbreak of the disease among chickens spirochetes 
wera found in the blood in large numbers both before and after death. By 
<*.viK'rimental teats it was found that the spirochetes could lie transferred from 
one animal to another through the agemqr of A. prrsicuH, The iierloil of Incu¬ 
bation ^aries from 1 to 4 days. The morphology of Spirorhaia gnIUnarmn is 
described in detail. In the author’s opinion the possibility is not excluded that 
the human spirochete of India may be inoculable into chickens or vice versa. 

Str^toGoede diseases of fowls, L. Gre\x (Dent. Tierdrzil. Wvhnsrhr., Ui 
{1908)^ No. id, pp. 21S-215 ).—Occasion was bad to examine fowls affected with 
a kind of sleeping sickness due to streptococci. The micro'organisms were 
found in large numbers in the blood. By means of inoculation exiieriments it 
was sdiown that the disease may be transmitted to pigeons and mice. Ap- 
imrentiy the disease is not rapidly transmitted by mere contact with affect<Hl 
fowls. 

Infectious leukmnia in ducks, C. J. Pound (Queensland Agr. Jour.. 20 
(1908)r No. St pp. 136^188 ).—^An outbreak of infectious leukemia occurred in 
clucks causing a mortality of 60 per cent or more. The disease runs a (*ourse 
of 7 to 14 days and the incnhatlon period ranges from 3 to 5 days. The micro¬ 
organism found in cases of this disease is described and notes are given on 
its behavior In various culture media. No remedial treatment seems to be of 
avail and the author, therefore, recommends the isolation of diseased birds and 
thorough disinfection. 

A plague affecting canary birds, W. Zwick (Ztschr. Infektionskrank. u. 
Jfyg. Hausiiere, i (1908)^ No. pp. pi. /, figs, ^).~Aceoidlng to the 

available literature on this subject there appear to be five distinct infections 
diseases which affect canary birda The author had occasion to study a serious 
outbreak of an infectious disease among these hird& The feathers ap|>eured 
ruffled, the appetite was soon lost, the bead was held for the most part under 
the wing or in the feathers, and in most cases death took place within from 24 
to 3G hours. An organism was isolated from affected birds and its behavior 
was studied on various culture media. The bacillus in question appears net 
to form a filterable toxin, l^tgeous and chickeus are not suscet^tiUle to the 
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bacilliw but iufK*tioii m«,% 1 m‘ iumkIwwI in «nim*a pigs, spamiws, and other 
ex|)erimeutnl animals. 

Xiocal eosinophilia in cases of infections with, animal parasites, A. 
FiiUiKR {Ztschr. Infektlomkrank. w. Hyg. IlauBtiere^ i (1908), A'o. 1-2, pp, 102- 
131, pU, it.—Much attention has been given to the variations in the number and 
rehiti\e projiortions of leucocytes during the prevalence of infections and 
IKinisitie disttiaes. An increase in the number of eosinophllous leiictx\vtcs is 
generally recognized as an imiiortant indication of pathological conditions. 

The observations reiwrted by the author were largely made on tissues from 
animals infested with ^arcosporldia, fluke worms, and cysticerci. Sarcosporidia 
in the musculature of various animals as a rule caused no general disturi>ance, 
the imthological ciuinges being purely local. Xo alteration in the proportion 
of eoslnophilons cells was observed in such cases. In the liver of cattle and 
sheep affected with fluke wonns, the eosinophilous cells were present in greatly 
incretised niiml»ers. An increase in the number of these cells was also observed 
in the liver of hogs infested with CyaUcerctis tenuicoUia. 

Notes <m some parasites in Burma, O. H. Evans and T. Rennie (Jour. Trap. 
Vtf. M., J (1908), yo. i, pp. lS-27, pla. Id).—Elaborate anatomical and 
de»i*r!ptl%e notes are given on apparently new siiecies of Oastrodiscns found 
in (*att1e and huiNes, tbe {miUTeatic fluke in cattle, and au unknown siteeies of 
iiaHtrotbyhiv. 

BURAXt ENGUM Cr. 

Installation of an experimental drainage system. W. Uobfbtson and J. T. 
Srr*n \Br < ifiH/nsoia Sin. /fuh 110, pp. 3-99, fith, 02, map /|.—This biiUetiu 
dewTilies the Installation of a complete system i>f tipen and tile dwiln*; on the 
Northwest Ex|ierii«eiit Farm at (Vookston, by the Tuherstty of Miniiestua, 
iiiuler the sutiervision of a drainage engineer connected with this Otfice, who 
made the surveys and piansL The in\estfgation made for piamiiug the system 
!nelude«l a tcasigraphlcal suney, stud} of the rainfall conditions, soil exauil- 
uatSon and analysis, and soli water analysis. The problem was not only to 
remove the minfall from the farm but to prevent <>\erflt»vr from higher hiiuls. 
l^ndcrdralnage In the soil found here was <t>nsidered an exi^eriment and on this 
aoronnt the de|»th and distance apart of the drains were \aried, as well as the 
kind of tile and the method of laying it. 

The constructiou of open ditches by slip scrapers is illustrated and discussed 
with the flgnres of ctwt. Tile ditches were constructed by hand and by machine, 
and the cost and metlmds of ejich are shown and compared. The oi»eration and 
iMMistmctioQ of the traction ditcher which was used, and the diflSciilties encoun¬ 
tered with it, are descril>ed in detail. The soil, a fine clay, was quite wet, and 
ciierating delays w'ere frequent, due to slipping wheels, cups clogging, wet earth 
<111 the rollersi, and grass roots collecting on the knives, as well as l>reaknge. 
The soli finally had to be broken with a plow before the machine was used, ami 
the work frequently laid to be supplemented by hand digging. The machine 
useil was a second-hamT one, having been used for demonstration purposes at 
the factory, and it is Itelieved that many of the diflSculties encountered would 
be oven*ome by the modem improveniBits in the more recent machines. The 
liest Cfmdition for machine work is deemed to l>e in drj'^ ground which is in 
cultivation. 

Strefss Is laid upon the methods of protecting the outlets in tile drains. Out¬ 
lets were constructed of wood box, sewer pliie, tile Inclosed in cement, concrete 
al>ntment, and metal pli»e, and the total cost of each of these is shown, as well 
as flu* methotl of construction. A tile record contains in taibtilar form wunplete 
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d«*taiK of tlio tilo pysteni, including tlie cost of each necessary item for different 
sizes and depths of tile. The cost of the tile and of hauling and distributing 
are also noted, 

A brief account of house and yard drainage installed is given. There is also 
a short account of the maniifa<‘ture of cement tile, both on the farm and in the 
factory. The e.vperience with that made on the farm indicated that it is not 
economical to mauufactui'e small-sized pipe. 

A jMirtion of the bulletin is devotetl to rei»orts on excavating machinery used 
iu the Red River Vallej. Two laud macliines, a ditcher and a walking dretlge, 
ai*e describetl, the foimer being reporteil to be specially suited to land which 
is stable enough to snpi»ort its track and which is comimratively free from 
timber or rock. An elevating grader, used on the hirm, is also described. 

Irrigation and drainage, C. F. Bnowi? (Bmuxt Furm<r. J (if^OS), A’o, 

PIK . 7 , U, hi, fig. 1). —^This is a popular article dealing with the drainage of 
seeiMxl lands in irrigated regions^ and briefly outlines the general principles 
to be observed iu reclaiming this class of laud. It describes the procedure ne(*- 
essiiry to iirepare suitable plans for drainage and the practical considerations 
lUHvssary to maintain the drains in proi>er order. It is remarked that it is not 
huflicieiit merely to intercept the seeped water but that an outlet must also be 
nuule on the lower land. The article includes a description of the investigation 
and plans made for reclaiming a tract of 50 acres of seeped land in the Bear 
River Valley, Utah. 

Geometrical measuring plate {Him. Lamho. Ztg., 2S (1008), Xo. 81, p. Wi, 
fig'^. J).—This article describes a (Ample measuring device suitable for fkrm 
surveying and for obtaining differences in elevation. It consists of a plate 
graduated iu degrees like a protractor, and two standards by which a line of 
sight is established. It is used for surveying by triangulating from a measured 
base line, and in place of a level by reading borizoutal angles. To do this tbe 
plate can Ik* set in a vertical plane and a vertical line constructed with the aid 
c»f a pluml)-bob. 

Tests of gasoline-operated farm motors {Camd, Thrcshcrman anfl Famer, 
It (1008), No. 8, pp. 5-d, 70, fign. 20; Nor'-West Farnwr, 17 (1908), No. H, pp. 
677, 878, figK. .7).—^There are described here the vsiiioiis machines entered in 
the agricultural motor contest held in July at Winniiteg, Canada, the first 
ever held lii America, with the conditions prescribed for tbe comiietltors and 
tbe methods used in judging the winners. 

Plowing by the direct system with motor power, V. Thalum^iter ( Lanthr. 
MuscJt. u. QcrUte. 8 (1908). No. 22, pp, 1, 2, figs. 31 .—X brief discnissiou of the 
general principles of motor cultivation, with the following results of tests made 
in WinniiKjg, Canada, at the contest noted above: 

of gaisoUnC‘OiH*rat<'tl motors. 
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Beet digrgers, G. Fischer (Masch, 6 (1908), Xo. 20, pp. 229^32, flffA, H ).— 
This article tells with the difficulties met with in the construction of satisfac¬ 
tory beet diggers* resulting in their prohibitive cost, and the progress made 
recently in their manufacture. Several types are illustrated and their mode 
of operating described, with remarks on their relative efficiency. 

Farm implemexits in Gennany, R. R. 1>ennis i Daily Votmilar antX Trmlc 
Rpts. [17- B.J, 1908, Xo, 3233, pp. Jf-}).—This is an account of the domestic 
and foreign agricultural machinery on exhibition at the German Agricultural 
Society show held at Cannstatt-Stuttgart in 1908. The reasons why American, 
Kngli^, and other foreign-made agricultural machinery is so little used in 
Germany are also discussed, with suggestions to American manufacturers re¬ 
garding the increase of trade in agricultural implements and machinery. 

Strengih test of harness leather, G. R. Chatrurn i'Sehrahka Sta, Rpf. 1907, 
p. 73, fiff. /).—In two breaking tests, made on new If-iR* ^Eirm harness tugs 
with attached hame tugs, the leather failed by tearing through the buckle hole. 
The results gave \a!aes of 1.000 and 1,030 lbs., respectively, for the beginning 
of failure, and 1,4CK> and 1,570 lbs. for the breaking load, which it is c%il- 
culated that on earth roads in fairly good condition the tug is capable of haul¬ 
ing practioilly 6 tons. 

Idghthig country homes hy private electric plants, T. H. Ahrine ( Illinois 
tita. Cire. 12t, pp. Sn, figs. 11; I7«<r. III. Engin. EjtpU F!ta. BuL 2o, pp. 35). — 
This bulletin discusses the features essential to the success of installing and 
maintaining at a reasonable cost a satisfactory electric light plant for country 
homes, and presents the design of such a plant in sufficient detail so that it is 
believed it will enable anyone to decide on the size and eanipment necessary to 
Install a similar plant. 

Such plants are mw consldercHl practicable by the intr<Hlu<‘tioii of the tungsten 
filament lamp, which, be<«ii8e of its high efficiency, reduces the ntvessary size 
«ff htomge battery. Vropev attention to the selection of fixtures ami planning 
«»f the lighting arntngeuiont contributes largely to the economy of the system. 
Shades should lie selected with reference to their ability to diffuse the light or 
throw it in a given direction as may be required. The placing of fixtures is 
also important and should be govenied by their usefulness rather than tip- 
lieaiance in the room. These iKduts are illustrated by an example of a lighting 
acbeme for a medium-sized private residence. A glossary of technical terms 
is aiqieuded. 

B1TBAI ECOHOHICS. 

The State and the farmer, U H. Bailey (Xnc York and London, 1908, pp. 
XIJ+177). —^The author discusses what it is wise and legitimate for goveni- 
meuts to do In aid of the fanner and how, in general, it may be accomplishi^l. 
The preeent-day needs of rural communities are believed to be greater technical 
knowledge of agriculture, governmental protection, the development of the c<»- 
olierative spirit, the establiriiment of common centers of interest in rural dis¬ 
tricts, and devriopmmit of indhidiial initiative. For the improvement of these 
needs State and Federal gi>\ernments should <‘ooi>erate not for the sake of the 
individual fanner but because of its bearing on National welfare. 

Agricultural l^slation, H. E. Rudloff iVuMing's Landir. Zfg., 37 (1908), 
Xos. JfJ, pp. i97-502; 13, pp. 333^>i2).—A summary of the titles of different 
laws relating to agri<*nltiire are presented and discussed in this article. The 
legislation cons!der«l begins with the decree of September 28, 1701, in France 
and is brought down to The agricultural legislation of Belgium, Argen¬ 

tina, fTuiigary% and the two nintons of Aargan and Neuchfitel in Switzerland are 
7ikewii<«e siumnarized and dis(*ussed, 
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Farm leasing system in New York State Gaz,^ J} {I90^\n Xo. 7, 

p/L 256 ),—This is a description and discussion of the system of leasing and 

farm management pra(*ticed on the 3(MM>0-aei‘e Wadsworth estate in the Genesee 
\ alley. One of the most miusnal features of the lease is that the tenant i^ays 
all taxes. This gi\es the tenant a i»ersonal interest in the farm and places upon 
him the duties of citizenship. The tenant is thus compelled to i»articipate In 
the activities which the State, county, and district require of citizens. 

The system of farm management practiced, which is under the i»ersoual direc¬ 
tion of the owner, aims to maintain as well as to improve the fertility of the 
soil. The system has been in oi)eration for a century. It is said to secure 
permanence of tenantry, to keep the land in good condition, and to work for the 
ei'onomic advantage of both tenant and landlord. 

The subdivision of farms in France, Ij. Gbandeaxj {Jour, Agr, Prat,^ n, acr,, 
16 (fPdS), A’o. 27, pp, D, 10), —^This article calls attention to the system of farm 
holdings which pre\alls throughout Fnince. It appears that the farms consist 
(.»f numerous small, noncontiguous parcels of land. As an ertreme illustration 
of Freu<*h farm-holding conditions, a single pw>prietorship in the Dei>artment of 
Haote-Sadne of 30 hectares (about 74 acres) was composed of 130 seimrated 
jdats. It is estimatiMl that the farm lands of France consist of more than 
12r»,OOiMHH) plats, “the average of each farm holding being 10 plats. In some 
rtisteni provinces a farm sometimes consists of 100 plats.” 

The author calls attention to the enormous economic waste arising from such 
conditions, the inability of farmers to use machinery to advantage, the loss of 
time in x>assing from one plat to the other, etc., and believes the present farm 
system is a problem requiring an immediate practical ramedy. 

The exchange and reassignment of land, L, Gbanueav (Jour, Agr, Prat,, 
fi. ser„ 16 iJOOS), yo, 2i^, pp, 27, The author calls attention to the 
economic waste arising from the present system of working the 12.^0(10,000 
small strips of land into >yhlch the farms of France are subdivicle<l, and ad\o- 
oates the reassignment of farm lands directly by the government or the volun¬ 
tary exchange of seimrate small parcels by iieighlmring farmers under govern¬ 
ment sui»ervision. The latter is regarded as the better jdan. The economic ad- 
^nntages of reiiartition are illustrated from results accomplished in Sweden 
and Germany. The chief articles of the Saxon law bearing on this subject are 
included. 

The flnctnations in value of agricultural land in France since 1851, K. 
fiAtriiWiEE (^con, Franc,f S6 (1908), //, No. 32, pp. The author gives 

statistics of land values and discusses the causes of the fluctuations in value 
which the returns show. 

From 1851 to 1879 there was with few exceptions a general rise in agri¬ 
cultural land values in all departments of France, averaging for the whole of 
France 48J6 per cent, and reaching as high as 141,7 i>er cent increase in rahie 
in the I>epartmeBt of Allier, From 1880 to 1905 there was a general decrease 
in values, reaching 67 per cent in the Ilepartment of Aude and averaging 30.5 
per cent decrease for the country at large. Since 1905 the decrease in value 
has continued in 35 departments, while in the rest of France land values have 
remained stationary or have only slightly increased. The average agricultural 
land values were as follows; In 1851, 1,275 francs per hectare; in 1879, the 
highest period, 1,830 francs; and in 1905, the lowest period, 1,^ francs per 
hechire. Suggestions for the formation of more stable conditions are presented. 

The fluctuations in value of agricultuTal land in France^ D. Zolul (Jour, 
DmiH Pont, et lAU 130 (1908), No. 361, p. 2; J^oon. Frung,, 36 {1908), IX, 
No. 39, p. i57 ).—From statistics derived from the rent-rolls of ^eemosynaty 
institutions in several departments of France, the author shows that from 1876 
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lo 11KK5, laud decrenf«ed in value from 20 to 43 i)er cent iiccf»rclins to location. 
Tlie decrease In jjeueral is about 31 i)er cent, wbicb corresponds closely with 
the figure reached by Saulnier (see above). The author i>elie\es, howe^el^ that 
the price of agricultural products is sure to rise and that this tendency will 
raise the vjilue of af?ricultural lands again in the near future. 

The farm labor problem iWaUaoefi' Farmer^ 33 (WOS)^ yo. 37, p. 

Ill this article attention is called to the scarcity of iiractical farm help and tin* 
imiiossibillty of farmers employing men from cities to advantage in modern 
farm virorfc. The only remedy oiien to farmers is belie^ed to be in the use nf 
more machinery and less labor. 

The white munigrant as a plantation, laborer, W* J. Behan {Lu. PlanU i\ )/ 
t/.W8u Ao. pp. J33,113, /fpa. J).—^The author relates the exiierience of s(nitli- 
ern planters in dealing with Bulgarian immigrants. Instead of paying them h.i 
the day and allowing them to hoard themselves, in which case they would in¬ 
variably leave the farms after the grinding reason, the plan of paying thorn $ir> 
\H^r mouth, afterwards increased to $20, with board and lodging was adoptwl. 
This method proved eminently successful in keeping these laborers on ih(^ land, 
and in the author's opinion offers a practical solution of the labor problem on 
sugar plantations in the South, 

Bural mutual association, T. Sabazin (Efmaiae Apr. [Pan>], 27 (1908), 

1 ilSj pp, 2S3,237), —The author iK>inta out the educational and economic benefits 
to farmers of the principle of mutual help, and sets forth the objects and meth- 
(ids of the different mutual associations in France and other Euroi»ean countries. 

The agiicaltnjral cooperative congress at Piacenza, E. Ottavi (Colimitnir, 
3} Ao, }d, pp, A brief account is presented of this congress 

of imtiona! and futeriintional agricultural (sauieriitivc s<Kdoties. held at Phieenzii 
ou SeplemlJt*r 23-2*1, IfiPS, At that date the societies for the purchase of supplies 
iiumliered 1,414 and the rural banks The ••affittanze coIletti\e/’ or sa<*ie 

ties of agricultural laborers, nnml)erecl JIKl, a gain of 42 during the year (E. S. 
lt„ ID, p. oST), 

Agzicultiural mutual credit banks in 1907 (kUcmainc Apr, [Purh], 37 ( 190s), 
A«. HiO, p. 231 ),—Tlie ret unis for IfiOT show that the district banks numbered 
SS the locel faiiiks afiilhUtsI with the district banks 2,1(>S, with tK>,]t)2 adherents, 
and new loans during the yeiir at 4ri,.‘17C,305> francs. These tigiii’es show sub¬ 
stantial gains o%€r IDOG <B. St- R., 10, p. 602). 

JkgzicaltaTal credit banks {EvfmomUiU 67 (1908), yo, 3390, pp, 306, 307),— 
This is u discussion of the development and methods of oi)eration of agricul¬ 
tural cre^lit banks in Ireland, (Germany, and France, and of their adaptability 
to England in connection with the working of the Small Holdings Act (E. S. R., 
151, JK lOSi). 

Agricultoral credit societies (3our, Bih Ipr. [London], 15 (1908), No, 6, pp, 
4(17-4/11.—An article similar iu sco|>e to the above. 

The new development in agricaltural cooperation, H. Plunkett (Iriith 
liftMvnUad, 15 (1908), yon, 32, pp, 630’-632; 33, pp, 650-652; 3i, pp, 670, 671 ),— 
This article sets forth the objects and alms of the centralized organization due 
to the combination of the Irish, English, and Scotch agricultural organization 
sfxdeties. Two boards were constituted, one for extending organizjition among 
farmers and the other for extending cooperative trade in farm products. This 
new machinery will also be used as opportunity offers for advancing and pro> 
tecting the interests of the agricultural classes in relation to government The 
IHUCticability of these lines of activity Is fully discussed. 

Credit bank for the encouragement of irrigation works and agriculture 
(Bta, fifou Apr, MeMcana, 32 (1908), yo, pp, 661-665; Mod, Me«., 28 (1908), 
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y(K 3o, pp, 6i 7).—The articles of iiK-oriiuratiini ff»r the establishment of a new 
hank under authority of a i 50 \ernnient concession dated September 3, lf)Os. ai'e 
re|K»rted. 

Crop Reporter (U. S. Dcpf. Agr,^ Bur. BtatU. Crop Repoi-ter, 10 {1908), .\o. 
lU VP- 8t'~88 ).—The usual statistics on the condition, value, and price*-’ of 
l»rincipal croi»s in the United States, toirether with the condition and yields of 
crops in foreicm countries are tabulated and discussed. 

AGMCTJLTtTBuflLl EDTTCATION. 

Prelizainary report of the Committee on Industrial Education in Schools 
for Bural Communities {yat. Ed. Advance Print, 1908, pp. 34).—This is 

the third reiK>rt of the committee. It includes a brief historical statement con- 
ceniin« the tw’o previous reiwrts, and detailed reports by D. J. Crosby and 
O. J. Kem on instruction in agriculture in 4 types of schools, viz: (1) High 
schools in small villages, as represented by the l>orough and township high 
school at Waterford, Pa.; (2) rural high schciols with a strong agricnltimU 
trend to their curricula, as represented by the Cwil County Agricultural School, 
Calvert. Md.; <3) consolidated schools, as represented by the John Swane.v 
Consolidated School, near McNabb, Ill.; (4) technical agricultural high 
schoids, as rei)resented by the district agricultural schools in Georgia. The* 
reiKU-t has been previously noted (B. S. B., 19, p. 1197). 

Earmers’ Institute Beport, J. H. MiUiKB i InduHtriaUnt, Farmers* Inst. Brr.. 
1 {1908), yo. Z), pp. 80. figs. 2d).—This reijort covers the biennial period ended 
June 30. liKlS, and includes not only a report covering the work of this period 
but also suggestions for Improving tbe farmers* institute work, for young 
lieople*s contests, demonstration work, e<ioi)eration with other organizations, 
agriculture in the rural schools, iiiiproving the rural schools and home surroHiid' 
ings, and women*s work in farmers* institutes. There is also included an 
announcement of winter meetings at the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
a reprint of the Kansas farmers* institute law, a suggestive oonstitutiou and 
bydaws for farmers* institute organizations, and tabular matt^ concerning 
the different phases of work carried on by the sui)erintendent of institutes. 

XoLstruction in practieal agriculture at the ITniversiiy farm, Davis, Cali¬ 
fornia iCalifomia 8ta. Circ. Sd, pp. $’--18, figs. 19 ).—^Thls circular contains the 
announcements given in Circular 37 previously noted (B. S. B„ 20, p. 102), but 
is illustrated and includes an announcement of the regular two-year course at 
the school of agriculture, Pavia, to be opened in January, 1909. 

of agriculture for the common schools of Illinois, P. O. Basto 
(Few York and Chicago. 1908, pp. 51).—The author intends this xnanual for 
the use of teachers giving instruction In agriculture to pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades. It consists mainly of exercises I'clating to soils and growing 
crops and includes indoor and outdoor work. A list of books and bulletins 
which will be useful to teachers and pupils is appended. 

A plan for presentation of the science of agriculture for the use of teachers, 
H. A Morgan and J. Main ([Jr«oj«u77c, TcnnA, 1908. pp. 15).—A unique 
diagram has been devised by the authors to illustrate nature’s cycle and the 
relations of the mineral, plant, and animal kingdoms to each oth^r and to man. 
This diagram and the cycle which it illustrates are made the basis Ibr the order 
of teaching the subject of agriculture and for illustrating the relation of dif¬ 
ferent branches of agriculture to each other. 

Bsercises in elementary quantitative analysis for students of agrioulture, 
A. T. Lincoln and J. H. Walton, Jr. {Nett York. 1907, pp. XF+2/3, figs. 3 $).— 
This book contains introductory exercises in gravimetric analysis, neidimetry 
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and alkalimetry, permanganate and dichromate titrations, iodimetry, stoichi¬ 
ometry, and a section on agricnltnral analysis covering the examination of milk, 
blitter, cereals and feeding materials, fertilizers and soils. It is designed 
primarily as an elementary quantitative guide for the use of agidciiltural 
students, but may also be used for work in general elementary quantitative 
analvsis. 

Bry-land farming: Brought-resistant crops and a system of soil culture, 
A, M. Ten Eyck (Influ^triaVisi, Parmern^ Inst fifr,, 1 (1908), No. A, pp. 25).— 
In this article the author discusses (1) drought-resistant crops, dealing with 
soil and culture, use of water, amount of water required by crops, moisture in 
soil after cropping, principal dry-land farming crops, dry-land crops in eastern 
Colorado, crops for western Kansas, breeding drought-resistant crops, and 
exiieriment siatiou problems, and (2) a system of soil culture, including system¬ 
atic tillage, tillage and fertility, imidements and methods, deep plowing, soil 
mulch, disking after han^est, and harrowing wheat. 

Bemonstratiou problems for Farmers’ Ihstitute members, and others 
(InduairialhU Farmers* Imt 8cr., 1 (1908), No. C, pp. 54).—This pamphlet 
contains suggestions for cooperative crop demonstrations by A. M. Ten Eyck, 
cooperatiie feeding demonstrations by R. J. Kinzer, demonstrations in the 
orchard and garden by Albert Dickens, demonstrations with poultry by W* A. 
lAmb, and demoostrations in dairying by J. 0. Kendall. 

The poultry industry, D. M. WiisoN and W. A. Lamb (Industrialist, Farmers' 
Inst Ber., 1 ( 1008), No. 3, pp. Ut figs, 27).—This article written from a market 
standpoint is intended to help beginners and to bring the imultry industry into 
more prominence. It includes a discussion of <1) the care and management of 
(lucks, geese, and turkeys, and (2) chickens—breeds and history of American and 
Asiatic mrletles, choosing a breed, care and management, feeding for egg pro¬ 
duction, preparing eggs for market, determining the layers, poultry houses, 
incubators and brooders, feeding incubator chicks, fattening chickens for market, 
I>rofit in itoultry, the i»ou]try house as a schoolroom, and the study of poultry 
by town and village youth. A lisc of don*ts,’* a chicken talk, and an ofiSicial 
score card are appended. 

Hatuxe-stody, F. I^. Holtz (yew York, 1908, pp. J/r+5f5, pi 1 figs. 111).--- 
This manual Is designed as an aid and guide to the practical teacher, and as 
a text-book in methods of nature study for normal and training schools.” It 
consists of 3 parts. 

Part I is devoted to a discussion of underlying principles and methods—the 
motive in nature study, its educational, esthetic and ethical values, studying 
nature In the grades—how and what, illustrative material, and correlation. 
" Part II contains appropriate subject-matter of a biological nature, and practi¬ 
cal hints and suggestions on the collection and care of material, and the presen¬ 
tation of lessons.” Part HI consists of a course in nature study for the 8 
grades, the requirement.s of lH)th city and rural schools being considered. 

A list of primaiy information liooks and nature stories and a general refer¬ 
ence list are appended. 

Oar useful birds, J. g. Hire (Agr. Col. Ext Bui lOhio State Univ.’l, 3 (1908), 
No. 10, pp. 1$, figs. 13, dgms. 2).—This is a study of the economic habits of birdsf, 
including a diagram showing the relations of birds and insects on an Ohio farm, 
and comparative statements of the benefits and injuries of 20 different birds. 

The story of corn, Maet C. Bbeen (Hampton Lcaficts, n. ser., H (1908), No. 
8, pp. 34, figs Id).—This study of com, prepared for the use of teachers, includes 
10 experiments in seed germinaticm, field observations, and the use of corn 
products. 
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MISCELLANEOTTS. 

Wineteentli Annual Report of Connecticut Storrs Station, 1907 (Conrircii-^ 
cut kSiorrs Sta, Kpi, 1907, pp. XXV-{'17V), —Tliis eontuius tUe organiziitum Lst, 
a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1007, reijorts of the 
director and heads of departments, reprints of Bulletins 43-4S of the station, 
tests of 6 cows for advanced registry, and special articles noted elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of Maryland Station, 1908 (Maryland Sta. 
Rpt. 1008, pp. XXXI-{'298), —^This contains the organization list, a report by 
the director on the work and expenditures of the station, a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, lOOS, and reprints of Bulletins 11U-12S pre¬ 
viously noted. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of Nebra^a Station, 1907 (yeOraska Uta, 
Rpt 1907, pp, XXXllI-\-107), —This contaiub the organization li&t, a re\iew 
of the work of the station during the year, a financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended June 30,1907, and special articles noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of Ohio Station, 1907 (Ohio I8ta, Rut /iSo, pp, 
XXn.—^This coiitiiius an announcement concerning the work of the station, 
the organization list, a report of the board of control, a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ended June 30,1907, and a report of the director summarizing 
the work of the station during the year. 

Summary of experiment station work (Oklahoma tSta, Clrr. Inform, 12, pp, 
6),—X brief statement of the lines of work undertaken by the station since 
its organization in 1891. 

How the experiment station can he of service to the farmers of Virginia 
(Virginia 8ta, Circ, 2, pp, 20, figs. 9).—A popular summary of the purpose, 
equipment, lines of work, and* publications of the Virginia Station, together with 
a brief note on the work of the Virginia Truck Station. 

Press bulletins (Ohio 8ia, But 185, pp, S/i-S/8).—Reprints of press bulletins 
on the following subjects: Spraying i)otatoes for late blight advisable in 1906; 
forestry investigations by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station; fertilizers 
for wheat in southeastern Ohio; late blight or rot of iiotatoes has api>eared; 
fertilizing wheat In the Miami Talley; fertilizing wheat on a run-down farm; 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre; Hessian fly; what is the condition of your 
seed com; and a word of caution regarding alfalfa. 

Accessions to the Bepartment Idbrary, January-September, 1908 (C/. S. 
Dept, Agr,f Library Bulit, 67, pp, 5-718; 68, pp, 5-52; 89 pp. 5-51, 



Alabama College and Station.—F. B. Lloyd, formerly connected with Teachers’ 
College, (’oliimbia University, has been appointed professor of botany in the 
college and botanist in the atation. 

Florida University.—A constitutional amendment proposed by the legislature, 
authorizing a one mill tas for the Ireneflt of the university, was defeated by a 
narrow margin in the JJovember elet-tion. The correspondence course for 
t€ 9 K*hers in agriculture, carried on hy the university, has met with most grati¬ 
fying mccesR, over STjO teachers <»f the State registering for this work. 

Georgia College.—The agricultural building has been completed at a cost of 
$100,000. It is al>out 200 by 80 ft., of cream-colored pressed brick with terra- 
(•otta trimmings, Bedfonl limestone foundation, and a roof of red tiling. The 
registration In the 4-year course Is now alM>ut 00. The cotton school is to be 
rei)eated this winter, and a roads school and a farmers’ conference at the col¬ 
lege are wntemplated. 

Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Station.—A Hi)eeial feature of the annual meeting ot 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ AsfKKjiation, which took place in Honolulu, 
Xoveuiber 9-12, was the session held at the station at which the dlrectoi*s of 
the resiiectire divisions gave denioustmtions on the work now in progress, to 
the great interest of the members. At another session short lectures were 
glieu by members of the station staff on s{fecial lines of work. S. H. Damon 
was elected president of the association, and subsequently appointed F. M. 
Ka-auzy as chairman of the exiieriment station committee, with (1. H. Robert¬ 
son and T. H. Petrie as the subcommittee for tbe division of agriculture and 
chemistry, W. M. Gifford and F. Klamp for that of entomology, and George 
Davies and W. Waldron for that of iinthology and physiology. 

Idaho Station.—H. P. Fisbbum, assistant chemist in the Peunsylvania Ck>ll^ 
aud Station, has accepted the iK>sitfon of assistant chemist, entering upon his 
duties January 1. 

Louisiana Stations.—J. B. Garrett, assistant eutouioluglht at the State Station, 
has been transferred to the Calhoun Station as assistant director in charge, 
vice J. G. liCe, resigned on account of ill health. W. D. Reid, of the Mississippi 
College, has been appointed assistant chemist in the State Station, vice W. G. 
Taggart, who was tninsferred to the Sugar Station January t for research 
work. A. B. Joffrion, P. H. Ik)herty, and B. F. Hocheuedel are spending the 
grinding season in Cuba, B. M. Percy has also l)een added to the station staff 
at the State Station and is cooi)eratiug with the professor of mechanical engi¬ 
neering In the university in tests of the efficiency of the sugar-house machinery 
In use in the State. 

Xaxyland College and Station.—P. M. No\ik, for the last 2 years lecturer iu* 
horticulture lu the college and assistant horticulturist in the State control 
work, was killed In a railway accident near Hyattsville, Md., December 9. He 
was a native of Norway, coming to this country about 8 years ago, and was a 
graduate of Cornel) University. 

Hinnesota University and Station.—John W. Olseu, State superintendent of 
public instruction, has been appointed dean of the college and s<diool of agricnl- 
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ture and director of the station, vice E. W. Ihindali, rej^igned to accept a cnm- 
inercial position. 

Mississippi College and Station.— U. W. ITarued, assistant in biology in the 
college, has been ele<‘ted entomologist in the station. 

Missouri TTniversity and Station.—The corner stone of the *100,000 agricnltural 
bnilding was laid October 26 with appropriate cerenioniesf, the speakers in¬ 
cluding former Secretary of Agriculture Norman J. Coleman, Dr. B. T. Qjallo- 
way, of the Bureau of Plant Industry of this Department, President A. Ross 
Hill and former President R. H. Jessie of the university, B. H. Boufoeyn, of the 
board of curators, and Dean 11. J. Waters of the college of agriculture. A spe¬ 
cial feature was the inclusion in the material dei)osited beneath the comer 
stone of an ear of corn chosen in a widely advertised competition oi)en to farmers 
in^he State. The building is not expected to be ready for occupancy before the 
beginning of the next academic year, at which time it is believed the accommo¬ 
dations provided will be taxed to the utmost. The present enrollment in the 
college of agriculture is 15 per cent in excess of that of any previous year. 

A seed-testing laboratory in cooiwralion with this Deiiartment has been 
established in charge of the station agmnomist. 

Nebraska University and Station.—Dr. E. Benjamin Andiws retired as 
chancellor December 31,1908, on account of failing health, Dr. S. Avery assum¬ 
ing the duties of acting chancellor. E. M. Little, assistant in dairy husbandry, 
has accepted a iiosition in charge of a stock-breeding farm. 

New Mexico Station.—^Edward Herin^, assistant in soils and irrigation, has 
resigned to accept a position with the State Industrial School at Whittier, Cal. 

Cornell University.—A farm special train was sent out over the Erie Rail¬ 
road November 23-25, the staff including a large number of members of the 
faculty of the college of agriculture^ the deans of the State schools of agricul-* 
tiire at Alfred and St Lawrence universities, and others. The grange, boards 
of trade, newspapers^ schools, clergymen, and others cooperated in making the 
trip a success. It is estimated that about 8,500 people visited the train. 

Ohio Station.—^Dr. Adolf Lehmann, for the past 10 years director and chemist 
of the*Department of Agricultural Chemistry at Mysore, India, has accepted the 
position of assistant in nutrition investigatlonsL 

Oregon College and Station.—What is reported as the largest and most complete 
demonstration train ever sent out in this country traversed the Willamette 
Valley, November 4-11. The train contained 7 cars, equipped with a large 
amount of illustrative material, and was manned by a corps of experts from 
the college and station staff. Demonstrations were given of a milking machine 
and other dairy appliances, using a pure-bred Ayrshire and a pure-bred Jersey 
from the oollege herd; and also of pruning, grafting, and packing apples, 
together with talks and exhibits on farm crops, insects, and fungus diseases, 
and other phases of agrkulturai work. Much interest was aroused among 
the merchants, commercial organisations, and the general public, as w^l as 
among f&nnera^ in many towns the stores being closed in honor of the occasion. 
It is estimated that enw 20^000 people virited the train on its trip. 

George Coote, professor of floriculture and gardening from 1887 tmtU com¬ 
pelled by failing health to accept leave of absence in May, 1908, died November 
' 12, at his home in Taquhta. Professor Coote was bom in England in 1842. 
As college landscape gardener he was largriy instrumental in laying out and 
improving the college campus. ' 

Rhode Island College and Station.—In addition to its Adams fund work the 
station is now carrying on investigations with pigeons and other birds for the 
purpose of studying the inheritance of some of the more definite character¬ 
istics, and is also engaged in the study of the hybridization of distinct species. 
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An eflort is beans made to form an asricultiiral experimental union on essen¬ 
tially tlie same plan as similar organizations elsowliere. Ground bas bt^en 
iiroken for tbe now dormitory and diniinr ball. 

National Association of State Universities.—At the convention held at Wasli- 
iiiunm, D. C.. November 10 and 17, the committee reimrts and papers considered 
wore chiefly concernetl with administrative matters in connection with 
Slate universities. Of these two dealt with problems having^ an important 
bearing on institutions for agricultural ednc-ation, viz, the report of the com¬ 
mittee on stamlards, and a i«iier on university extension in State universities. 
The reis»rt of the committee on standards, which was preliminary in nature, 
defined the standard American university as an institution (1) requiring for 
admission the completion of a standard American hIgh-school course of four 
years (not less than 14 units of 5 ijeriods ea<fli); (2) offering in the College 
of Lilieral Arts and flciences two years of general work completing or supple¬ 
menting the high-school course; (3l offering further two years of university 
work leading to the bachelor’s degree, and reaching forward to the continu¬ 
ation of this work In the graduate school or the professional school;” (4) 
offering professional courses in law, or medicine, or engineering, based upon 
the completion of two years of college work, and (H) offering in the Graduate 
School an adequate course leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosoi»hy. The 
committee rectimmeuded further that not less than CK) units of college work 
be required for the bachelor's degree; that the qnaliflcatious of teachers in 
the high school should be not less than the ba<*heIor's degree and ought to 
be the master's degree; that as a rule iirofessors of all gi*ades of college work 
should have the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or its equivalent; that pro¬ 
fessors giving instruction in graduate work should further show their scholastic 
iiblUty by successful research and publication, and by demonstration of their 
ability as teachers; that adequate libraries, laboratories, and other equipment 
should be provided; tlrnt three years or 45 units from the beginning of the 
Junior year be required for the degree of Master of Arts, and five years or 75 
units for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and with work in residence; and 
that to lie a standard university an institution shall be equipped to 'give in¬ 
struction lending to the degree of Doctor ot Phllosphy in at least five depart¬ 
ments and ^ail have at least one university professional school requiring 
two years of college training for admission. 

The paper on T^niversity Extension in State Universities was presented by 
L. B. Reber, Director of Extension Work in the University of TTiscousiiu 
TTils dealt largely with the extension work coiidii(*ted by that uuiversitj-, which 
is planned to reach ultimately all classes of i>et>plo in the State. There will 
be a central, organization reaching out to all parts of the State through lec¬ 
tures, publications, demonstrations, correspondence, various traveling equii)- 
tiients, the services of specialists and traveling teachers, study outlines, and 
reading and correspondence courses. The State will also be divided into dis¬ 
tricts, In each of which there will be a university representative with assistants. 
The plan is a very elaborate one and seems to be well designed to extend 
greatly the influence of the university. Some of its features as applied to 
agricultural extension work have been previously noted (E. S. R., 19, p. 70S). 

Agiienlture at the Baltimore Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Scienoe.-;This meeting of the association, which was held during 
the week beginning Dec^ber 28, 1908, was largely attended, the registration 
reaching nearly 2,10(X In addition to section meetings covering practically the 
entire fleW of pure science and a large imrt of the field of applied science, about 
35 scientific societies, nmuy of them affiliated with the association, held meetings 
at the same time. 
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Severn l of tlie«e societies are primarily interested in science as applied to 
nj^riculture, and included in ilie in-ogrammes of ueaily all of the sections and so- 
t ieties were i)ai)ers of diia-t intere&t to agricultural science, indicating a rapidly 
growing realizati<»n of the intere&t and iniimrtance of such problems «is subjects 
of scientific research. Of the more than 1,0U0 papers iireseiited, at lea<5t loP 
were of this clahs, many being by workers in this department and the agricul¬ 
tural colleges and e^iierimeut stations. 

Especially important and interesting features of this meeting of the associa¬ 
tion were the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Darwin and ILe fiftieth ot the publication of Origin of Species, and a sym¬ 
posium on public health, at both of which addrasses of the highest interest were 
delivered. 

In the address of the retiring president, E. L. Nichols, of Coniell Cniversity, 
m Science and the Practical Problems of the Future, attention was called to 
the appro«aching end of m.uiy of our available resouirces, and it was ijointed out 
that in obtaining the power necessary for material advancement the in\ enter 
and the engineer can but utilize aud apply the knowledge which the man of 
science can supply. The endowment of iini\evsities purely for research was 
adiocatecl as essential to the work of conser\ation. 

Aiiiciican Cltfhiual fiociety ,—^The iwosidential address, by M. T, Bogert, 
touched upon the Aiine ground as that of Professor Ni(*hols, the subject being 
The Function of Chemistry in the Conservutlon of Our Natural Resources. 
H. J. Wheeler, director of the Rhode Island Station, as chairman of the section 
on agricultural and food chemibtry% made a thoughtful and suggestive address 
on The Future of Agricultural Chemistry, in which he poinied out the need of 
better pro\isioii for the advanced and systematic training of agiicultnnil chem¬ 
ists and urged that such training should be provided in the larger univeraitles, 
believing that such institutions are at the present time better prepared to give 
such training than the agricultural colleges. He laid particular stress ui>on the 
imiiortance of broad aud thorough fundi)mental scientific training for agricul¬ 
tural research. 

A large proportion of the papers presented before the society were related di¬ 
rectly to subjects of agricultural importance. In two sections, namely, that 
of agricultural and food chemistry, which was raised to the grade of a division 
of the society at this meeting, and that of the recently established section of 
fertilizer chemistry, the programme was devoted exclusively to such subjects^ 
about 31 papers being presented; and there were also several in the division of 
industrial chemistry and chemical engineering and the section of physical 
chemistry. 

The character of the proceedings anrf papers of this meeting give evidence of 
a marked tendency toward the development of applied chemistry not only with 
reference to agriculture, hut also to other technical industries. 

Socteitf of American BacieriQloffi9ta.^The oi>ening address was by H. D, Rus¬ 
sell, director of the Wisconsin Station, on the ecology of micro-organisms. The 
speaker advocated a broader treatment in elementary courses in bacteriolc^, 
l>elleving that more attention should be paid to the environmental conditions 
and less to a discussion of species. 

A number of the papers dealt with the bacteriology of dairy products. H. A, 
Harding, of the New York State Station, explained the advantage of using the 
society’s card in classifying and identitying species of bacteria in cheese. W. M. 
Esten, of the Connecticut College and Station, exhibited charts showing great 
variation in the acidity of milk from Jersey cows as compared with Holstein 
milk. Dr. Otto Rahn, of the Michigan College and Station, reported results of 
investigations on the keeping qualities of butter. 
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S. E. rre^NUt. <*f tlie ^lassiolui^ett^ Institute of Technology, rei)oiled on a 
study of iM»es of Iweteri.i found in fermented milk products preimred for 
tUeraiieutic use. E. O. Hastiiitf^ and B. W. Ilainmer, of the Wisconsin Station, 
that organisms closely resembling BticiUu'i hulgarivu^ are constantly 
foniKl in milk, iiatter. and cheese, and they awribed the therapeutic value of tlie 
fermenteil drinks to their chemical coniimsititm rather than to the presence of 
the i*e<'uliar orirani.sms. I>r. ("arrinitton, of Turkey, believed the value of 
yoghimrt or inatziHm t«» be due to flushing the intestines, as the l)everage is 
used in that country for all dfsinises, and iiatieuts are urged to drink as much 
of it as possible. 

C. n. Marshall described a cremating furnace for laboratories that had been 
sutressfully nscnl at the Michigiiu Collie. Dr. Hastings reported the keeping of 
anthrax KjMU'es for S yejirs in raw pond water. C. B. Hadley, of the Rhode 
Island i4tatfon. gate the re«iults t»f studies of white diarrhea in chicks. L. P. 
Reitger, of Yale Unhersitj, des«-rilH*d a new siMicies of bacterium which is 
iwthogeiiic in poultry. 

of Cpftnontif VntomologhtH. —At the twenty-first annual meeting 
ot this association, S. A. Forbes, in his presidential address, on the i^rostiects 
of progress in economic Entomo]i»gy. coutrastc«l the status *‘.nd conditions ex¬ 
isting at the lime he was president of the assriciation ir» ,\ears ago with those 
of to-day. A redraft of the f*<iust!tution was adotded and the name of the asso¬ 
ciation tdteretl to American Ass<K;iatiun of neonomie Entomologists. A large 
iinmta*r of loimiiou nantes of insef'ts taken from a list submitted by the com¬ 
mittee on nomeiu'lature were act^‘pled. The committw* on testing proprietary 
fuse(*tU*ides leiorteii on the status of the proiKised Xatloual Insecticide law. 
lU^soliitioiis were adoptiHl a»ganling the deaths of Drs. James Fletcher and 
W. H. Ashmead, and Profs. F. H. Snow, Alexander Craw, and W. G. Johnson, 
ail of whom were members of the association. 

Papers were presented by R. I. Smith, of the Korth Carolina Station, Edith 
M. Patch, of the Maine Station, F. L. Washbiim and H. J. Franklin, of the Min¬ 
nesota Station, R. A. Cooley, of the Montana Station, E. D. Sanderson, of the 
Xew Hampshire Station, P. J. Parrott, of the New York State Station, H, E. 
Summers and R. Lu Wet>ster, of the Iowa Station, T. B. Symons, of the Mary¬ 
land Station. E. 51 G. Titus, 4)f the Ttah Station, W. E. Hinds, of the Alabama 
Station, E, P. Taylor, of the Missouri Fruit Station, A. L. Quaintance, F. M. 
Webster, A. D. Hopkins, J. G. Sanders, G. E. Hood, and B. N. Gates, of the Bu¬ 
reau of Entomohjgy of this Deiiartmeni, and by State entomologists E. P. Felt, 
of New York, Franklin Sherman, Jr., of North Carolina, and E. L. Worsham, 
of Georgia. In these the results of biological studies were given of Murganiia 
hMrioHiea, Pvmphign'4 UascUaiu, cranberry i>ests, and soft scales, and in pai>ers 
taking up more iiarticnlarly tbe economic side were considered house-flies, 
forest insects, Erngoatfca maU, Lygufi pratensis, codling moth, tree crickets, San 
Josf* scale, Cmotrachclua mnaphar, and an alfalfa leaf weevil. Papers were 
also presentetl on methods for securing apicultural statistics, on photomicro¬ 
graphy and insect photography, plans for parasite breeding cages, determining 
the effect of hydrocyani(Naeid and carbon-bisulphid gases upon plant and insect 
life, and on the importance of proper methods of entomological investigations. 
A discnsslou of the question Do We Need the InsectaryV was entered into hy 
a iarge nuniber, most of whom considered such equipment a necessity. One of 
the importaiit derelopfniaits of tbe meeting was brought out by E. S. G. Titus, 
ia relation to an imported alfalfa leaf weevil that is becoming a source of 
great injury to that crop in Utah. This pest is supposed to have been intr<»- 
diiced into this country from Euroiie. 
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The following oflii^ru %Yere elet‘U*d fi>r tlie ensuing ywir: President, W. E. 
Britton; 1st vice-president, E. D. Ball; 2d vice-president, H. R SuniBiers; 
stH.*i-etarj% A. F. Burges^. The meeting was the largest yet held, there l>eing an 
average attendaiu-e of o\er KMi each day. 

JJntomoloffiral Hfwieiy of Amtrica .—^This was the third annual meeting of 
this society, W. >1. Wheeler iiresidiug. Of sijecial interest to the economic 
entomologists w-ere the accounts and imestigations of Tojicyivta gtamitium and 
its parasites, by F. M. Webster, habits of seed infesting Chalcis-tiies, by C. 11. 
Orosl>y, recording and mapping entomological fauna of the State, by Franklin 
Sherman, Jr., and notes on the host relations of ticks, by W. A. Hooker. 

Henry Skinner was elected i>resident, Herbert Osborn and A. D. Hoi)kius 
\ ice-presidents, and J. C. Bradley secretaiy and treasurer for the coming year. 

American Association of Ilortltuituml iiispcc/oM.—^I'he seventh annual meet¬ 
ing was held December 2D-S0. Among the questions of interest taken up and 
(list•^s^ed were those of a National imiK>rtatlon insi)ection law, the desirability of 
a uniform insi>ecti<»n law for the several .States, and methods of certification and 
of disinfection of nursery stock, and methods f<ir preventing the dissemination 
of the strawberrj- i-oot-louse, Argentine ant, i>each yellows, and crown gall. 
P. L. Wasliburu, of the Minnesota Station, was elected president and T. B. 
Sj-Tiious, of the Maryland fetation, secretary for the coming year. 

Agricultural Economics at the American Economic Association.—^The meeting of 
this ass<»ciatiou was held at Atlantic Cl^, N. ,T.. December 28-^1, 1908, One 
of the sessions was de\4aed to agriculture, (he following pai)ers l»eing presented; 
Economic Geography and Agricultural Economics, by E. V. Robinson, Uni- 
>ersity of Minnesota; Cooixjratlve Marketing of Agricultural Products, by 
Dr. J, L. Coulter, University of Minnesota); The Eci>noniic Limitations of 
Cooi>eration In the Marketing of Agricultural Products, by J. B. Morman of 
this Office; and The Relation of ^Speculation to the Marketing of Agricultural 
Products, by H. C. Emery, Yale University. A discussion, led by T. N. Carver 
of Harvard University, followed the impers, which will be pnbli^ed In the 
Xiroceedings of the association during the year. 

American Home Economics Association.—^Following a meeting of the Teachers* 
Section of the I.ake Placid Conference for Home Economics, held in Wai^iing- 
ton on December 31, the American Home Economics Association was organized, 
with its aim, as exiiressed by the constitution adopteil, the furtherance of the 
study and consideration of home jiroblems and the uniting for more effective 
work of all those interested therein. The following officers were elected; 
I'resident, 3klrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
vice-presidents, Miss Isabel Bevier, of the University of Illinois, O. F, Lang- 
worthy, of this Office, and Miss Mary Url Watson, of the Ontario Agricultural 
College; secretary-treasurer, Benj. R. Andrews, of Teachers’ College, New York. 

The first public meeting of the association was held at George Washington 
University, cm the morning of January 2, at which addresses were made 
by several E^kers. EJmer E. Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
iKduted out the important work which the association might do by showing 
Imme-makers and school children throughout the country how the technical, 
hcientifie knowledge for which it stands may be prac^tically apfdied to increase 
their physical and moral, as well as ttielr intellectuai, w^fSrew He was f61- 
lowed by A. O. True, of this Office, who sjpoke of tbe timeiiiiess of the for¬ 
mation of the aasodatiou at a period when the interest in home science was 
increasing so rapidly and when the need was being fielt for some r^peneratlTe 
influence in Am^can borne life. He suggei^ed as three appropriate lines of 
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work, research into the ijrobleins of home eeonomh's, iuiprovement of ediica- 
tir»nal methods, and diffusion of information among the masses of our jieople. 
(Vmgressman C. U. Datis. of Minnesi^ta, als<> urged the importance of making 
available to the great Iwdy of our people the technical information regarding 
the proldema of home-making which miw seems largely confined to specialists, 
and disctisswl the "Djuih Bill," now before Congress, particularly in its i-ela- 
tioii to the developnitiir of secondaiy Uistrui*tion in hnii»e e<MHiomics. A reso¬ 
lution was later adopreil by the a«s«tt-mtioii iiulorsiia; the legislation suguosted. 

John Uamilton, Farmers' Institute Sleciali^t of «^his (Hhce, tigoroii'sly urged 
ut'on the mt*etiug the need of bringing before the women in our rural reg*ons 
definite and practical suggestions for lightening the monotonous and continuous 
physit'til labor which hoiiseket*ping means to many of them. Following him, 
Mrs. Mary Hiiimiui Abel, of Baltimore, put In a pica for aM for the city home¬ 
makers, suggesting that well-managed laiindrie*^. ctiok shops, and employment 
bureaus would do mucli toward solving household problems. It had been 
exife(*tetl that (Jifford Pinchot, of the Forest Ser\ice of this Department, would 
s|ieak in reference to the Commissinn on Country Life and its interest in work 
akin to that of the as««H-*ation, but Li* was unable to be i»resent. 

At the final session a resolnthm was adopted strongly urging the continuance 
of the nutrition investigations of this Office. 

Confere!«*es were also held on \arions phases of household economics, and 
a lectiuo on Household Arts wis given by A. W. Dow, The active and wide- 
si>read interest manifested in the association is evidencetl by the fact that over 
125 delegates from uuts'de of Washington were registered at the meetings and 
that SOO persons have sent in their iiaine'4 for uiembersh’p, 

Ameriean Society of Animal Kntiition .—Afi an ontgi'owth i»f a conference of 
teachers and investigators in animal nutritiim at the liMte Graduate School 
of Agriculture, a meeting was held at Chicago, Xoveml>er 2^. in connection with 
the Intenintional I-ive Stoc‘k Ex|H»sition, with afmnt 30 college and station 
workers In attendance. An organization was effected, its puri»ose being defined 
as “to improve the quality of !u\e.stlgatioii in animal nutrition, to promote 
more Ffystenmtic and better correlated study of feeding problems, and to 
facilitate personal intercourse between investigators in this field.” In addition 
to holding an annual meeting, the society piiriwses taking up actively the con- 
s^eratlon of methods of investigation and later entering upon cooperative 
study of important problems of stock feeding. Officers of the new society are 
announced as follows: President, H. P. Armsby; vice-president O- P. Curtiss; 
faecretary-treasurer, D. H. Otis: registrar, J. T. Willard; committee on ex- 
ranriments, H. J. Waters, H. W. Mumford, T. L. Haecker, B. B. Forbes, and 
W. H. Jordan. 

Interaatioiinl Idve Stock Exposition.—The ninth exintsition of the luteiiiationul 
Live Stock Association, held in (’hicago, November 2S~De<*ember 10. was again 
a notable success. In spite of the quarantine of several States on account of the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 20 States, together with Canada, Mexico, 
ESngland, and Belgium, were representwl by entries including over 3,000 animals* 
and in most of the classes the quality showed continued improvement over 
previous years. 

The influence of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations was quite 
as strongly in evidence as ever. Their staffs famished six members of the corps 
of Judges, their students were again a prominent and distinctive feature* and 
their exhibits were distributed through nearly every class of entry, figuring 
even more largely than in former years in the prize winnings, easily predomi¬ 
nating hi the fat sto(*k classes and achieving several grand champion^ips, 
among them the highly coveted champioxisblp of the single steers. 
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In the flit harrow claps the grand chanunonshiiia both for single barrows and 
l»en of 3 were won by Berkshires from the Iowa College, which al'^o furnished the 
champion Poland Chinn and large Yorkshire single barrows, the champion 
Diiroc Jersey pen* of 3, and the champion carload of from 150 to 200 lbs. 
in weight, besides a large number of class prizes. The champion pen of 
C^hester Whites and the champion Dnroc Jersey single barrow were from the 
Wisconsin University, which also won a long list of class prizes. The Ohio 
University showed the chamiion pen of large Yorkshires and won several 
prizes in other cLasses as did also Pnrdiie University. 

The exhibit of fat wethei*s from the Wiscimsin University was especially 
noteworthy and won a large number of prizes, among them the championships 
for pens of Shnipshires and Cheviots, for single wethers in Hampsbires, and 
for the champion dressetl carcass of the show, Iowa received a second prize 
for a pen of Southdowms. 

For fat cattle the Nebraska University won, in the Shorthorn classes, first 
on senior yearlings, and Ohio first on junior yearlings, and other prizes went 
to Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, and Ohio. On Abei-deeu Angus herds, the 
Kansas College won first with Minnesota second, Kebraska third, and Iowa 
fifth. On two-year-olds the Kansas College was first, Purdue second, and 
Xebraska third; on yearlhigs, Minnesota first, Purdue fourth, and Kansas fifth; 
and on cahes, Kansas first. Xebrnska second, Iowa fourth, and Missouri fifth. 
The lireed championship for single steers was again won by the Minnesota 
University. On Hereford two-year-olds the Xebraska University won third 
place and Purdue fourth. 

The Missouri and Xebraska universities were strongly in evidence in the 
Oalloway classes, the former winning the herd ehamplonshix), first on yearlings, 
and second on two-year-olds and calves, and the latter receiving second on 
herd, first on calves, second on yearlings, and fourth on two-year-olds. Purdue 
won third and Ohio fourth on yearlings, and Kansas third on calves. 

In the grades and cross breds the Iowa College won first on herd, second 
on two-year-olds, second and fourth on senior yearlings, third and fourth on 
junior yearlings, third and fifth on senior calves, and second on junior calves. 
Xebraska received thirds on herd, two-year-olds, and senior yearlings, and 
Missouri fourth on two-year-olds and second on junior yearlings. 

Upon the final assembling of the winners from all breeds, champions were as 
usual chosen for the groups by ages, and two of the three selected were from 
the college entries. For the two-year-olds the Angus B^vie Knight from Purdue 
was selected, thereby reversing an earlier decision in which first place for 
Angus two-year-olds had been given to Ideal from the Kansas College. Sym- 
boleer, also an Angus from the Kansas College^ received the calf championship. 
The grand championship for all breeds and ages fell to Purdue on Fyvie Knight. 
The Iowa College won the herd championship with Kansas third. 

In the cattle slaughter tests an innovation was the antemortem rating of 
the animals from the killing standpoint. In this, first place in the two-year- 
old class went to an entry from the Minnesota University, with Iowa third, 
and Missouri fourth, and in the yearling class Iowa received second and fourth 
place. UiJon a regrading of the carcasses after slaughter, with the criterion 
largely the requirements of the general trade, the ratings were very much 
altered, Nebraska receiving first and Midori second on two-yeoMlds, and 
Iowa fifth on yearlings. 

In the carload lot competition a load of ^ort fed ** Angus yearlings fed 
by the Purdue Station under known conditions attracted mudbt attrition and 
was regarded as a valuable demonstration. 
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Tlio ontTie« of laorsea from the <.*ollegew were much less uumeroua than those 
of fat atock. With Clydesdnlea Iowa received fifth prize for a^ed stallions and 
third for yearlings. 

In the Bi»ecial class for college and station stock the competition was, as 
usual, exceedingly close. With cattle, Purdue won first for two-year-olds and 
the championship for single steers with Fyvie Knight. Kansas won second 
place on two-ye.ir-olds, with Nebraska third, and Iowa fourth. For cattle 
one to two years old, the winner was Minnesota, followed by Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Missouri. For calves, Kansas won first, Alinnesota sec'ond and fourth, 
and Iowa third. The herd championship was won by Iowa. Wisconsin took 
ail the prizes for sheep excei»t third on wether lambs which went to Iowa. 
IhjTdue received second and Iowa third for burrows under 12 months, and the 
remaining iirizes for hogs went to Iowa. 

The usual large attendance of students led to the remai'k from The Breedent^ 
Oazctic that “ more and more the luternatlonul is becoming an elective course in 
the curriculimi of agricultural colleges.” The judging contests were particiiwited 
in by teams from eight institutions and several others were represented in the 
crowd of si)el*tators and at the annual meeting of the American Federation of 
Agricndtural i^tudeiits, which was held December 1, In the contest for the 
trophy oflered for the highest total scores in judging horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine, first i)lace was awarded to the Iowa College, the remaining comi)etitors 
in order being, Nebraska, Texas, Missouri, Kansiis, Ohio. Ontario, and Min¬ 
nesota. 

The Armour scholarships contingent upon these contests and upon the prize 
winnings of the coilt^es and stations have been awarded, lowra receiving 7, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin S each, Purdue 2, and Kansas, Minnesota, Alissouri, 
Ohio, and Texas one each. 

VatItxBAl Bslxy Show .—Tfae third National Dairy Show was held in Chicago, 
December Tte cattle exMbitB included 6 breeds from 10 states, the en¬ 
tries tMdng tjpinedbibly cnrtalled by the quarantine for foot-and-month disease^ 
The milk mad mem ceeteBt under the management of the Dairy Division 
of this Departeent brookht forth 70 eatriee, rejHresenting 20 States scattered 
from New nampslilre to Utah, the nun^ber and quality of the entries lowing 
a marked tmpromiient over these of the pcertoue contest in 190d. There were 
also extenslTe exhibits of dairy machinery. 

Special luogiiimmes were prepared for mamery and ^leese^factory tnanagers 
and secretaries, milk dealers, and dairy fanners^ with addresses by Ohisf BL H. 
Webster and H, BabUd of the Dairy Dlvielon, £l & Slater of the Hlnnesota 
I'nivendty and Station, several State dairy and food commisidonera, and others. 
A students' dairy stock-judging conti^ was participated in by teams from 
the agricultural colleges of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York. Ohio, South Dakota, and Texas. The sweepstakes trophy was won by 
the Iowa College, with Nebraska second and Minnesota third, i^pecial breed 
trophies urere also comiieted for, Nebraska winning for Jerseys, Cornell for 
TlolRtein-Frlesians, and Iowa for Guernseys and Dutch Belted stock. 

All informal meeting of the National Association of Dairy Instructors and 
Investigators was held in coniiei*tioii with the show, with about 35 in attend¬ 
ance. 


o 



EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

VoL. XX. Febsttaht, 1909. No. 6. 


The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1908, in addition to 
reviewing the work of the Department for that year, presaits a most 
interesting and in=.tructive epitome of the progress of agriculture in 
the United States during the past twelve years, and of the principal 
causes which have contributed to the phenomenal growth recorded. 
Among the agencies to whose activities this progress is due the Secre¬ 
tary includes not only this Department “but also the experiment 
stations, the agricultural schools and colleges, the State boards and 
commis<uoners, the agricnltmral press, and the farmers themselves 
in their individital and collective efforts.” 

“ Momentous changes,” the Secretary states, “ have occurred to agri¬ 
culture in this country during the last dozen years. Features of 
great import have been introduced. Forces have become operative 
whose results are already enormous, with the certainty of cumulative 
and accelerated future otmsequences for the Nation’s good and well¬ 
being. The &rraer’s work and harvest have had the benefit of more 
varied knowledge and more effective intelligence. EQs life and liv¬ 
ing have undergone transformations which increasingly make the 
farm preferable to the town. 

“This period has developed an amazing and unexampled pros¬ 
perity for the farmer, fiiis improving financial condition has been 
both an effect and a cause—an effect partly of his own efforts joined 
to those of public agencies, and^also the means of making his life and 
the lives of his wife and children the better worth living.” 

The Secretary ^ows in some detail how the period referred to has 
been marted by a change from low to pn^table prices for &rm 
products and how, “ relieved of the weight of debt and oi snffering 
under unprdBtable prices, the farmer felt mine responsive than before 
to the help offered by the Department of Agriculture, the experimeni 
statiom^ and other sources during the period imder review. Thou¬ 
sands of learned investigators worked for him. Thousands more 
talked to him repeatedly. Thousands of demonstratHms tau^t how 
to do by doing. Many boys were educated in agriculture. Himdreds 
of millions of copies of publimitions were sent broadcast” 

One of the most important results of these fystematic and wid,e- 
spread efforts to apply science to the praotLoe of agriculture has heen 
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the remarkable improvement in practical methods of breeding plants 
and animals, for “ during the past dozen years breeding l&s passed 
the unorganized stage and has come under the domain of science.’' 
The work in plant breeding has given definite results not only in 
the production of better yielding varieties of many important crops, 
but has also produced varieties more resistant to disease and unfavor¬ 
able climatic conditions, as well as those of higher market quality. 

In the field of animal breeding ‘‘ cooperation of the Department 
with State stations and farmers has begun to create new btrains of 
&rm animals—carriage horses, in Colorado; cattle for beef pro¬ 
duction under southern conditions, in Alabama; the cross of the horse 
and the zebra, in Maryland; the reestablishment of the Morgan breed 
of horses, in Yermont; ^eep especially suited to range conditions, 
in Wyoming; a breed of milking Shorthorn cattle, in Minnesota; 
draft h<»ses, in Iowa; improved Holstein cattle. In North Dakota; 
a breed of hens for hig^ ei^ production, in Maine.” 

No small part of the improvement of agricultural production dur¬ 
ing the period named has been due to systematic efforts to discover 
and introduce promising seeds and plants, and it is stated that “ from 
this (me feature of the Department’s work many millions of dollars 
are added yearly to our national production of wealtL” 

The question of farm management is one of immense importance, 
and it is stated that through the efforts of the State experiment sta¬ 
tions, collies of agriculture, and the Department of Agriculture 
this complicated subject is being put on a scientific basis. 

"The pl a nning of a new form (ur recasting the fidd plan of the 
old form are being induced to such form that they are profitably 
taught in agricultural schools. A number of the experiment sta- 
tioDs have detennined the kinds of crop rotations which yield the 
largest net returns for given soils and agricultural districts. Numer¬ 
ous long-time Kqieriments on State and branch experiment station 
forms controlled by the Depaitment are under way to determine 
those crop rotations and other methods of internal management of 
the farm wbidi will be most profitable and best adapted to the family 
and other available labor. . . . Along this line of work important' 
progress h^ been made in aiding the former to put into practice re¬ 
sults of siseatific discovery.” 

The improvements in agriculture have not been confine<i^to in¬ 
creasing the productive capacity of the area under cultivation, 
but have extoded to the reclamation and profitable utilization of 
large areas hitherto considered worthless for agricultural production. 
This is pi^Uy best illustrated in the great pw^ress that has been 
made during the period under consideratbn in the introduction of 
methods of dry forming in the vast region included in the arid part 
of the Great Plains. Under the guidance of the Department and the 
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State experuaent stations this region is rapidly becoming one of 
considerable agricultural importance, and dry farming has come to be 
recognized as an important factor in our future agricultural prepress. 

In discussing the present and future of irrigation and dry farming, 
the Secretary makes the following significant statements: “In 1896 
the irrigated acres in thib country numbered about 8,000-000; in 1908 
the number was about 13,000,000, and when projects now in the course 
of execution by the Sedamation Service and ly private individuals 
under the Carey Act are executed, the total irrigable area will be 
18,000,000 acres. It therefore appears that during the period under 
raview steps have been taken and much progress made toward placing 
under cultiration immense areas of desert land by means of irrigation 
and of so-called ‘ dry land ’ b}' means of suitable cultural ystems. 
The foundation has already been prepared for the advent of millions 
of people on previously unproductive land to pursue agriculture in 
many of its features under conditions which promise prosperity and 
an enormous addition to the Xation’s permanent wealth and to its 
annual production. In these two lines of agricultural development, 
in which this Department has already been concerned in the agrieul- 
timal phases, there is much work for it in the future.” 

In harmony with the growing sentiment in favor of better ocm- 
servation and utilization of our natural resources, “ instruction in the 
conservation of the soil and its feriility by all available means has 
been incessantly carried on hy the Department, the experiment sta¬ 
tions, agricultural colleges, and by private publicaticms.” 

A fuller knowledge has been gained of the nature of plant diseases 
and of the immense losses they cause and their ravages “ have been 
suppressed and avoided during the period under review in a far 
greater degree than ever before. A true science of plant pathology 
has bemi founded and the discovery of the causes and treatment of 
diseases has led to many improvements in mechanical methods of 
utilizing fungicides. Still greater advances have berni made in the 
directiem of plant sanitation, and improvements in the mivircmmeat 
of plants as well as in the |dants themselves have increased produc¬ 
tion, both in quantity and in quality. No part of the work of the 
Department and the experiment stations yields a mote direct cash 
return than this.” 

The Secretary’s review shows in brief the great progress that has 
been made in the period conridered in the discovery and introduction 
of effective melhods of con^l of injurious insects by meaim of 
natural enemies, insecticideB, and imfmoved metiiods of farm man¬ 
agement; in the acquisition and disseminataon of more exact knowl¬ 
edge regarding tiseful aitd injurious Inrds and other wild animals; in 
improving methods of marketing farm prodnete; in cemtnid of aninml 
diseases and inaction of meat products; in improving dairy 
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odsj in road improvement; in developing the efficiency of the 
Weather Bureau and improving the ■weather forecasts and extending 
their distribution; in the application of chemistry to agricultural 
production and to the detection and prevention of fraud and adulter¬ 
ation in food products and drugs. 

“ Increased and wider knowledge of the nutritive value of food and 
of the better utilization of agricultural products as hmnan food has 
followed the nutrition investigations of this Department, in coopera¬ 
tion with the experiment stations and other State institutions. 

“Animal nutriti(m investigations, begun in cooperation with the 
Penni^lvania experiment station, are accumulating most accurate and 
sdent^c information, developed by use of the respiration calorimeter, 
an instrument invented by experts of this Department.” 

The renarkable growth of the Forest Service in recent years and 
the rapid development of a comprehensive national forest polity is 
strikin^y empharized in the statement that ** for Amei’icans ten years 
ago forestry had neither a practical basis nor practical interest. On 
July 1, 1898, there were two professional foresters in the employ of 
the Government, less than ten in the whole country, no school of 
forestry on the Western Hmisphere, no scientific knowledge of the 
first prindples of American practice in existence. The very word 
forestry was usually meaningless except as it was misunderstood.” 

It is diown, however, that between that date and the present time 
thore has been a obmidete and rapid change in the attitude of the 
public toward the forests, and that while in 189T the number of 
persons empld|yBd by the Department in forestry work was only 14 
and not an acre of forest land was then under'the management or 
eontrd of the Department, the nmnber of persons now employed in 
the Farest Service is 8,7S3, and the area of the National Forests now 
aggregates almost 168,000,000 acres, paying annually into the Treas¬ 
ury of the United States ovmr $1,800,000. This enormous growth of 
the facestiy ■work of the Department has beeu accompanied by in- 
cseased activity by State agencies and the development of forestry 
work hj the agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 

As concrete evidence of the npid growth of the Department, it 
may be stated that while ^ in 1897 the number of publications issued 
by the Department was 434, of which 6,641,200 <!opies were distrib¬ 
uted, in. 1908 the 1,532 pul^cations of the Department were dis¬ 
tributed to the number of 16,875,516. During the deven yeare fol¬ 
lowing 1897 this Department has prints 10,449 publications, inedud- 
ir^ s^prints, the ^fistriimtiem of which amounted to 129,139,633 
oopie&” 

In the same time the Department library has grown from 56,000 to 
I15/X)0 books and pwnphletsi, ccmstitutii^ perhaps the most complete 
agricultural library in the wcBrhi> 
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The growth of the Department is also shown by the fact that while 
“ on July 1,1897,2,444 persons were employed, eleven years later, in 
1908, the number was 10,420, or o\er four times as many.” 

The general educational influence of the work of the Department 
and of the agricultural colics and experiment stations has grown 
rapidly and become far-reaching during the period reviewed. One 
educational result of great importance has been the training of an 
efficient corps of workers prepared to gmde future advances in agri¬ 
cultural education and research. 

The Secretary gives the following striking figures r^arding the 
development of agricultural education: 

“ The total income of the agricultural colleges was $5,000,000 in 
1897, $15,000,000 in 1908; the value of their property was $51,000,000 
in the former year and $96,000,000 in 1907. The students in 1897 
numbered 4,000; in 1908,10,000. 

One agricultural hig^ school existed in 1897, and there are now 
55. Not one normal school taught agriculture in 1897, but now 115 
do so, b^des many privately endowed schools. About half of the 
agricultural coU^^es now give training (»urses for teachers in agri- 
c^ture; 44 States and Territories ^ve some instruction in elementary 
prindples of agriculture in the lower schools. The Graduate School 
of A^culture for instructi<ai of investigators and for discussion 
of advanced problems of research in agriculture was organized in 
1902, and k now dmng 'work under the Association of American 
Agricnltorai Coll^ee and Experiment Stations. A strcmg movement 
fw the i^^Stemstic organization of all agencies in agricultural exten- 
swm WO)^ has be^ started within a few years, and the National Edu- 
tsation Ansoeiation has added a department of rural and agricultural 
educatiim. 

** Outside of schools which are for the education of youth and 
teachers in agriculture, the fanners have received a greatly increased 
d^ree of education by means of demonstraticm work and advice 
given orally and by letter, by countless official and private publica¬ 
tions, by com and live-stock judging contests, and by formers’ insti¬ 
tutes. The number of sessions of the last named held in 1908 was 
14,000, with an attendance of about 2/)00,000 persons, an enormous 
increase over the attendance twelve years ago. About 1,200 trained 
lecturers are now employed in farmers’ mstitote woih; in all States 
and Territories.” 

In concluding this review of the ‘‘tnn^Ue %vidences of the 
beneficial results of the gigantic movemmt in agricultural instruc¬ 
tion and improvement, of the unprecedented uplift of the fanner, 
and the b^tennmt of country lifo^” the Secretary calls attention 
to the interesiang and important “ 'Suit thid country is passing 
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throu^ historical phases of agricultural production. First comes 
the exploitation of virgin land by the soil robber, a proceeding that 
is justified by the poverty of the settler or his lack of capital; next 
is the diminished production per acre, which surprises the fanner, 
and for which he is unable to account; next is the receipt of 
infonnation from the scientist as to the means of improving the 
productivity of the land, with slow response; in the course of time, 
especially when tlie next or perhaps the third ^neration takes the 
farm, important advances are made, at first irregularly and mostly 
on the farms of the leading farmers, and subsequently with increasing 
diffusi<Hi and accelerated speed. 

“ In the case of all crops for which production per acre is known, 
there was an increase during the last ten years and also^ in a some¬ 
what less d^xe®i in the ca&e of most of them, during the last twenty 
years. This is the general fact for the United States in spite of the 
damaging effect on the general average by reason of decreasing pro¬ 
duction per acre fr<Hn land that has not yet entered upon the final 
historic stage of agriculture. 

“ The formers of this country have now made a creditable begin¬ 
ning in this last phase of historic agriculture. It is now a movement 
of masses as well as of leaders. It is more and more a diffused move¬ 
ment in place of being broken up into localised efforts. This move¬ 
ment has gained most of its headway during the last twelve years. 
Luaeased production per acre is <dearly indicating the extent and 
foroe of this uplifting movement. . . . 

“ No one need fear that the farmers of this country will ever be 
unable to provide for its population. They are already demonstrating 
in the cases of various crops and of various States that they can pro¬ 
vide for a population increasing foster than by increase due to excess 
of births over deaths.” 

Taking all the facts into consideration, the Secretary draws the 
broad general condusicm ^ that agriculture has made wonderfid prog¬ 
ress and permanent advancement, and that the farmer in results of 
informatitm, intelligence, and industry has thriven mightily ” during 
the last dozen years. The progr^ that has been made is in the di¬ 
rection leading to popular and National welfare, to the sustenance of 
any future population, as well as to a larger efficiency of the farmer 
in matters of wealth production and saving, and in establiriiing him¬ 
self and his fomily in m<ne pleasant ways qf living.” 

From the standi^mnt of the agricultural sdentist, the most interest¬ 
ing fact regarding the forcing review of the recent agridultural 
progress of the United States is'that it is inseparable from the record 
of the growth and devdopment of our instituticms for agricultural 
educaticm and research. The period of the most effective work of 
these insfatutions is the same as that covered ly the Secretary’s re- 
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port. Durisg that period the&e in&titutions have secured the attention 
of great numbers of intelligent farmers in every State and Territory. 
As agrricoltural prosperity has increased the farmers themselves have 
taken increased interest in securing larger grants of public fimds for 
agricultural education and research and have cwdially supported the 
managers of colleges, schools, and experiment stations in building 
up these institutions. 

The directions in whidi agricultural progress has been made have 
also borne clear evidence of the practical benefits derived from science 
applied to agriculture. It is therefore impossible to make any ac¬ 
curate account of our agricultural progress in recent years without 
giving a large place to the results of experimental inquiries and to 
the rdations of science and education in aiding advances in this 
industry. So far from exhausting the store of material which might 
have been drawn upon, the Secretary has been compelled by limits of 
space to confine his r^sum4 to the larger and more striking features 
of scientific, as well as practical, interest and to treat these in the 
broadest outline. 

An important feature of the development of the Department, as 
related to its material equipment, to whidi the Secretary’s report 
calls attention, is the completion of the new Department building. 
This building, for which Congress appropriated $1,500,000 in 1903, 
was b^n in 1904 and completed in Mar^, 1908. Upon completion 
of the buildiig steps were “ immediately taken toward its occupancy 
by the various Bureaus of the Department, which were very inade¬ 
quately housed in scattered buildings rented by the Department” 
The building consists of two L-shaped wings designed especially for 
laboratory use which it is planned to connect by a central part to be 
used for administration purposes. 

The wings each have a frontage of 256 feet with an L extending to 
the rear 100 feet. They are four stories in height above a high base- 
yient, and all the floors are made readily accessible by three elevators 
in each wing. There are twenty-five worMng rooms on each floor, 
and the total floor ^ace provided by each building is eighty thousand 
square feet including the corridors. This leaves about fifty-five 
thousand square feet in each wing available for office and laboratory 
rooms. The corridors are wide and well lifted. 

The construction is of the most substantial kind and is fireproof 
throughout. The exterior walls are of marble and of sdid masonry, 
and those on the court side of light brick with marble trimmings 

Each room is so arranged that it can be readily converted into a 
laboratory, although at present many of the rooms are occupied as 
offices. Provision is made for supplying each laboratory room frith 
hot and cold water, distilled water, gas, live steam, compressed air 
70454— No. 6-09 - 2 
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and suction, as ■well as with electricity for light and power; and there 
are openings for connecting telephones and call bells. The supply 
pipes are carried just below the ceiling so that they in no way inter¬ 
fere with office equipment and lead to pipe shafts provided with 
doors so that the risers are easily accessible. A power house has been 
erected in the court from which heat is supplied, and where aU pumps 
and machinery for maintaining the service are located. The building 
is hedted by indirect radiation, and a system of room ventilation and 
of flues for fume diambers is provided throughout. 

The new building accommodates only a part of the Department’s 
force, so rapid has been the growth, even in the few years since the 
building was begun. In the east wing are located the Library, which 
occupies most of the basement floor, the Bureaus of Animal Industry 
and of Soils, and the Office of Experiment Stations. The latter has 
desirable quarters on the second floor, with two rooms in the base¬ 
ment for the respiration calorimeter. The space provided allows the 
bringing together of the various lines of work in charge of the Office, 
which in the past have lieen widely scattered. 

The west wing is occupied by the Bureau of Plant Industry. The 
old main building and the buU^g occupied by the Bureaus of Ento¬ 
mology and Biological Survey will be retained for the present. 
“ Several structures in close proximity to the new building have been 
OT will be removed, in accordance with the provisions of the original 
plan and appropriation for the building work. In carrying out this 
plan new quarters for shops, stables, and storage are ]^ng erected 
on the north side of the Department grounds, for which purpose a 
special sum was appropriated by Congress at its last session.” 

Not the least advantage of the new building will be the opportunity 
to bring the forces together which have steadily become more vddely 
separated. Hiis separation has greatly increased the difficulties of 
administration, and the necessity of adapting the small rooms of 
dwelling houses and flats to laboratory purposes has placed the work 
at a constant disadvantage. • 

In its completed form the new building will compare favorably in 
its architectural features (see E. S. E., 16, p. 947) -with any that has 
been built for othar branches of Government work and is well adapted 
to the purposes for which it was designed. It is such a building as 
will worthily typify the national importance of agriculture in this 
country. 



RECENT WORK IX ACtRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


AaBICULTUBAL CKEMISIBY. 

A wax acid from soils, <>. Sf'UftEiNER and E. C. Shorey (Ahs. in ticirnrc, 
tu scr,^ Xo. 110, p, 190), —^This is an abstract of a i»ai)er i)resentefl 

at tlie recent met^tinj: of the American (’heniieal Society at New Haven. 

‘‘In the examination of a l>la<*k clay loam from North Dakota there was 
obtained by treatment with iMnliit^ 05 lier <*ent al<*ohol a colored extract from 
which a micnKTystalline iirec-ipitate seiuinitid on evading. By washing with 
cold alcohol and recrystallizing, this can Im‘ obtained free of color. On drying 
this purified precipitate and treating with cold ether it is divided into two 
Ijortions. The ether soluble portion crystallizes on evaporation of the ether 
in minute leaflets, melting at 72-73® C. The i»hysi«il and chemical proi)erties 
of this iMkly place it among the fatty acids found In waxes. Elementarj' 
amilysi^s correspond with the formula CjiHcO-, the hyimthetical acid of a 
lactone found in camauba wax. The name agroceric acid is proposed for 
this body.” 

The presence of a cholesterol substance in soils—agrosterol, O. Schreiner 
and E. C. Shorey {Jour, Amcr, Chan, iSfoc., 31 (1909), Xo, /, pp, 110-118; ah/t, 
in Science, n. scr,, 28 (1908), Xo, 710, p, This is a pai)er presented at 

the recent meeting of the American Chemical Society at New Haven. It is 
stated that “when the alcoholic extract of the soil referred to [abovel is 
separated from the precipitate, whh*h forms on cooling, and is evaporated to 
small volume, a resinous dark>c<»lored mass is obtained. Cold ether dissolves 
a portion of this, including the coloring matter. Spontaneous evaporation of 
the ether leaves again a resinous dark-colored mass. Treatment of this with 
cold absolute alcohol removes the coloring matter and leaves a white crystal¬ 
line re^due. Purification of this by recrystallization yields a body crystalliz¬ 
ing in plates resembling those of phytosterol, melts at 237® and gives the 
cholesterol reaction with acetic anhydrld and sulphuric acid. Elementary 
analysis gave figures corres?M>nding to the formula CsiHiiO. The name agros¬ 
terol is suggested for this compound.” 

Critical observations on the Schone and Appiani zneihods of physicsil 
analysis of soils, O. De Lxtcchi (Ann, R, Stas, igr, ForV, 1907, Xo. 36, pp, 
19-29)•—As a result of comimrative tests of these methods the author recom¬ 
mends the Appiani (decantation) method us preferable to the Schone method 
on account of its simplicity and rapidity. 

Application of the cobalti-nitrate method to the estimation of potassium 
in soils, W. A Dbushel (Anicr, J^our. fife#., 4- 26 ( 1908), Xo, ISi, pp. S29-3SB; 

ZtBchr^ Anorgan, Chem., 59 (1908), Xo, 1, pp, 97-101; ahs. in Jour, Ohem, Soc. 
(Z/OttdOfil, (1908), Xo, 550, J/, p, 735; Chevn, Zenffjl,, 1908, II, Xo, 13, p, 
1126)-—In the application of the method already described (E, S. P- SOS) 
to the determination of potash in soils, a weighed quantity of soil is extracted 
on a water bath with 20 per emit hydrochloric acid, the acid rmnoved by evap¬ 
oration, and the bases separated by addition of sodium caibonate or ammonia 
and ammonium oxalate. The ammonium salts and organic matter are removed 
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!>y heating to rednef«s, the residue di&solved in water, acidified with acetic acid, 
and evai»orate<l with excess of sodium cobalti-nitrite. Further procedure is the 
same as already described. 

Detection of ammonia in water, Laubotte {Jour. Pharm. [AntwcrpU 190S, 
JLfar. 31s fl&s* Anti. CJiitn. Anolyt.. 13 (1908) ^ Xo, 9, pp. 350, 351). —The 
method proposed is based upon the coloration of the precipitate obtained with 
Nessler reagent in a centrifuge and not of the solution as in the ordinary 
method. 

The estimation of phosphoric acid in food materials, Hietlb iSvhiceh, 
Wrhttifchr. Chrm. u. Pharm., 46 (1908), A’o. So, pp. 546^ d^7).—A critical dis¬ 
cussion of methods. 

What is the Talue of determining the ash content of honey by Ley’s 
method, P. ScHWABZ (ZUvhr. Vniermich. "Sahr. u. QenussmtU, to it908). yo. 
7. pp- On the basis of his investigations the author reaches the con¬ 

clusion that honey should be considered adulterated when it has an ash con¬ 
tent of less than 0.1 per cent and also would appear to be artificial boney 
judged by the I-iey test. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 20, p. 11). 

The determination of malic acid in food products, H. W. Cowles, Jr. 
iJoftr. Amfr. Chem. 8oc., SO (1908), yo, 8. pp. 1385-1288).—The method de¬ 
scribed is designed for use with maple sugar iiroducts. It is also applicable to 
fresh and boiled ciders and to cider vin^r. Calcium acetate with 95 per cent 
alcohol is used as a reagent. The precipitate is ignited, warmed with an excess 
of decinormal hydrochloric acid, cooled and titrated with decinormal sodium 
hydroxid. 

The estimation of alocdiol in fermented liquids, W. Antoxi (Jour. Amvr. 
Chfm. Soc., SO <19d8), So. 8, pp. 127<W278, fign. 8).—A pycnometer, rinsing ar¬ 
rangement, and a method of distillation used in determining alcohol in fer¬ 
mented liquids are deaeilbed. 

The determination of ootton-seed hnHs in cotton-seed meal, G. S. Fbaps 
( feana 8ig. BmL 109, pp. S, 4 ).—^Tn the method proposed the sample is extracted 
first with ether and then with boiling water and sodium hydroxid. The residue 
is dried. Ignited, and biou^t to constant weight, the loss in weight represent¬ 
ing the insoluble residue. 

Determinations of the insoluble residue found in IT sami»les of meal after 
the hnlte had been sifted out ranged from S.22 to 13w33 i>er cent, with an average 
of 10.4(1 In 16 samples of meal of high purity but containing hulls, it ranged 
from 9.75 to 14.09, and avdiraged 11.38 x>er cent. In 20 samples of hulls it aver¬ 
aged 75.22 per cent. It is btdieved that a meal free from hulls should not con¬ 
tain over 10 per cent of insoluble residue. 

The approximate amount of excess hulls present is estimated by subtracting 
from the percentage of insoluble residue found to be present 10 per cent and then 
adding one-third of the remainder. 

Uitchell-Walker moisture test, J. W. Mitchell and W. O. Walkeb (On- 
furio Dept. Agr. Buh 167, pp. 12, pg. i).—The authors have devised a cheap but 
durable apparatus for use by the average factory man in moisture determina¬ 
tions in butter, cheese, and curd. This apimratus, which is so constructed that 
it can Ik* easily taken apart and lacked for use for the traveling inspector, is 
fully described and directions are given for making the test The underlying 
principles are the use of a reagent to prevent the foaming of batter, the expul¬ 
sion of the moisture by heat, and the condensing of the vapor in a receptacle 
where the amount can be easily read. 

Amyl acetate is the reagent used, amyl butyrate, eucalyptol, and various dis¬ 
tillation iinducts of crude iietrolenm having been tried and discarded. The loss 
of moisture due to the reagent has been found to be approximately a constant 
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qiiantitj' rather tliau proiiortiuiml to the iK^rreiitat^e of moisture in the 

butter. The time required to drive all moisture from a sain]>le of butter <»r 
curd varies from 4 to 7 minutes. 

Begarding the methods of investigations of butter and other fats. Grim¬ 
mer \ MilHt Ztff., S7 ilfiOS), \0H. 11, pp. 1U-1S2; 11, 13, PP- Iho- 

loG; 16, pp, —^The methods of determining the various physical and 

chemical constants of butter commonly used are cimsidered and summarized. 

Comparison of different methods of estimating the fat content of cream, 
M. Kerstex \ Moll\ Ziff., ii < /.OOis), Ao. 3k /#/*. /W-/(/8o).— ^The methods com¬ 
pared are those of Adams, Clerber, Wendler, and Riegfeld, together with that 
l)y the use of the revolving balance described below. 

A revolving balance, Wendler f l/o71r. Zig., 21 « 1967), A"o. p, 127H, 
fig. />.—A description of a balance by which ii flasks may be weighed at once, 
thereby effecting a saving of time in the volumetric estimation of butter fat. 

Determining the energry value of urine, A. Zaitschek {Arch. Physiol. 
IPfiugf^r), 121 (1908), yo. 8-10, pp. 330-937). —^Vs shown by the tests which 
the author reports, the energy value of urine can be accurately determined 
with a small bomb calorimeter of 7b cc. capacitj’. 

Beport of food commissioner and chemist, H F. Ladd (yorih Dakota 81a. 
Rpt. 1907, pt. 2, pp. 9-lGi, —^The author reports the results of the ex¬ 

amination of a large umnber of ssunples of preserves, jams, jellies, <*anned 
goods, cereal and breakfast foods, dried fruits, spices and extracts, meats, 
molasses and sirup, candy, alcoholic l»everages, etc., under the provisions of 
the State law. Special attention is paid to the quantity of goods in cans, etc., 
as the State law now provides that every package, bottle or container shall 
display definite information regarding quantity. According to the author very 
few of the products sold in the State are now seriously adulterated, “but 
a great many are still misbranded, or, are not branded to show properly the 
true net weight or measure of the same.” 

A jrtndy of the character of burning oils carried on under the provisionB of 
the State law led to conclusions summarized as follows: 

“ The flash point and fire test are means of safeguarding against the presence 
of gasoline and other light explosive products, but afford no complete protection 
against the sale of oils which are inferior as illuminants. 

“ The specific gravity, 46" B., now excludes au oil iK>ssessed of good illumi¬ 
nating power, while oils with a gravity of 47.3" B. are entirely worthless. 
Therefore^ the gravity does not seem to indicate the true burning quality of an 
oil for illuminating purposes. 

“To exclude the gravity test would work no hard^p, but permit of the 
introduction of other oils, providing the photometric and distilling test be made 
an essential part of the enforcible features of the oil law. 

“ Changes in the specific gravity from 46" B. to 42" B., without any other 
safegoazds, might result in the introduction of many inferior, even worthless, 
oils. 

‘^The photometric test should be made an essential part of the law. . . . 

“ The distilling test should be emphasized, and at 310" F., not more than 6 
per cent of the oil should distill over; and at 570" F., the residuiim should not 
be more than 4 per cent 

“ Not more than a trace of sulphfir or other tar-like pocoducts ^ould be per- 
xnitted in oil intended for illuminating purposes. 

“The Foster cup can not be recommeoded for the flashing test, but the 
Mliott closed cup should be made the standard. 

“ The oils tested, with the exception of [two samples] . . . , were all received 
from the State oil inspector, and represent the oils shipped into the State; 
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tUeroftirtv in m way tampered with, nor had they been stored by dealers in 
tanks not properly cleancHl. 

“ The statement generally made that the housewife fails to keep her lamps 
pTOp«*r1y cleaned, in tlie light of experiments heretofore reimrted ninm, would 
not seem, in many cases, to be the real cause of failure to bum.” 

Division of pharmacy frr;iorfl hy L. .1. Brown (pp. 121-1130, pis. 5).—Details 
are given of the examination of a large number of products and proprietary 
articles under the provisions of the State law. 

Report of practical paint teats hcgnn in 1003 hy C, D. Holley (pp. 131-162).— 
The results of experlmenhil tests of paint are summarized, but as the paints 
have been applied only for a year the author does not believe that final deduc¬ 
tions can be drawn. 

Awntiftl report of the chemical section of the Hygienic Institute of the 
ITniversity of HaUe, M. Klostebmanw (Hyg. Rundschau, 18 (1008), Wo, 10, 
pp, 572-5,02).—A report of the examination of a nnml»er of samples of meat and 
meat goods, milk, culinary fats and oils, water, wine, and other materials. 

[KisceUaneous analysesl, EL F. Dadd (Worth Dakota Sta, Rpt, 1907, pt, 1, 
pp, 55-J/, i2->n.—In 102 samples of formalin analyzed the formaldehyde con¬ 
tent was found to range from 38 to 41.(^ per cent. Analyses are also reported 
of proprietary stock feeds, linseed meal, bnin, middlings, Paris green, sugar 
lieets, and a soft black mineral product that oozes from the earth in the locality 
of lignite coal veins. 

CoBunercial Sicilian sumac, F. P. Vkitch and B. J. Howasd (U, 8, Dept, 
Agr„ Bur, Chem, Bui, 117, p, 52, pla. 5).—Sicilian sumac (Rhus coriaria) is 
the best v^etable tanning material known for pale colors and soft tannage. 
SnmacKtamied leathers are less likely to lie attacked by light and gas fumes, 
hence are well suited for iKwkblnding. A good quality of Sicilian sumac Is 
high pirleed and dealers hBTe complained that steins and other material are 
added. Hie cnltnre and inreparatlon of sumac for market are described. Italian 
laws require that adulterated sumac shall be so labeled. 

Samples were submitted to both chemical and microscopical analysis. Con¬ 
trary to results of Eugliah chemists the largest jiorcentage of tannin was 
obtained hy extracting above the temiierature of 60° C. The most common 
adulterant found was Pistacia leniiscus. Others less common are Coriaria 
mywtifoiia, Tamarix africana, Aiianthus gladulosa, Vitis vinifera, and other 
species of Rhua 

Approximately 41 per cent of the Invoices from which samples were taken 
[in 19051 were mixed with lentiseus, this being practically the only adulterant 
employed, except sumac sterna which were present in excessive quantities in 
a number of samplea The adulterated samples contained from 19.6 per cent 
to 33.3 per cent and averaged 26.0 per cent of tannin, or 2.2 per cent less than 
the average of all the sumac samples. A number of the samples contained an 
excess of sumac stems, and the average tannin content of these was 29.9 per 
cent, which indicates that the stems are not added in such large quantities ns 
is the lentiseus. The samples of pure sumac contained from 27.4 to 35.1 i>er 
ccsit and averaged 31.9 per cent of tannin.** 

Investigations of 1907 showed that 23 per cent of the 53 samples examined 
were adulterated. The average available tannin of the 53 samples was 29.4 
lier cent and of the adulterated samples 263 per cent Tables of analyses and 
details of the methods of the examination are given. One of the most reliable 
hidicaticniB of adulteration is the color of the dried sample, lentiseus darkening 
greatly on heating. 

Official and provisional xnethods of analysis. Association of Official Agri- 
caltural Chenusts^ edited by H. W. Wiley (Z7. 8, DepU Ayr., Bur, Ohem, Buh 
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Wl, rer. ed., pp. XXI+ili2, figs. 13 ).—^Tbis is a rovision of Bulletin lOT of tbe 
Bureau of Cbemistry, i»ro\ionsIy notiMl lE. It, p. 5U4>), embodyinj? further 
changes ^iiggestiHl by the association and adopttMl at tbe 15M)7 meeting. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual convention of the Association of 
Oficial Agricultural Chemists, held at the Jamestown Pia:position, Norfolk, 
Va., October 9-11, 1907, edited by H. W. Willy (T. H. Dept Agr., Bur. 
Chem. Bui. 116. pp. —^This is tbe official report of the proceedings of tbe 

convention. A sninmarised account of tbe meeting has been given (EL S. B., 
19, p. 204), and a circular of the Bui'eau containing extracts from the proceed¬ 
ings noted (K S. R., 19, p. 1010). 

METE0E0I06T—WATEE. 

IThe relations between the meteorological elements of the United States 
and the solar radiation, F. H. Bigelow (Amcr. Jour. BcLt i. scr., 23 {1908), Xo. 
Ij9, pp. ilS-iSO, dgm^. abv. in Ncf. Ahs.^ Bict A —It (1908), Xo. 10. p. 
532 ).—It is explained that temperatures in the Tnited States are more largely 
the product of heat transported in the general circulation than of direct solar 
radiation, and in order to seiianite circulation fr4)m solar radiation the author 
analyzes data obtained by the Weather Bureau at 50 stations since 1873 on tern- 
lierature, vapor pressure, and barometric pressure reduced to strictly homo¬ 
geneous series. He also tabes into account ** the annual nnml)ers of tbe solar 
prominences and tbe annual amplitudes of the European magnetic field,’* and 
studies their synchronism with temperature and vapor and barometric pres¬ 
sures of the United States in 11-year and 3-year i^eriods. 

“The synchronism is better defined in the Pacific States than east of the 
Rocky Mountains, esiiecially in the short period. The amplitudes of tbe three 
elements (curves of temperature, barometer, vapor pressure) increase from 
south to north. In the long-period curves an increase in the prominence and 
magnetic-force numbers is always accompanied by a decrease in temperature 
and vapor pressure, but by an increase in the barometric pressure; in the short 
period the same rule holds for the east, but the reverse for the Pacific States, 
whose temperatures generally are the reverse of the central and eastern dis¬ 
tricts in the sense that the monthly residuals have opiiostte signs. This is ex¬ 
plained by the circulation. The Pacific States may practically be considered as 
part of the tropical system, characterized by a quiescent state of the atmosphere 
and freedom from cyclonic circulation; part of the Rocky Mountains cyclones 
and high-pressure areas advance down the slope eastward.” 

The extension of this system of observation is m^ed since in the author’s 
opinion “ this subject will in the future assume large proportions, because it is 
the only way at all promising in which to lay the foundations for a system of 
seasonal foreciisting. The Weather Bureau has now adjusted its records to the 
required standard of observation and computation for about lOO stations, and 
the future records will continue automatically to unroll the hidden story of the 
sun’s influence uikmq the earth’s weather and climatic conditions.” 

The moon and the weather, Jochimsen (Fuhling^s Landw. Zig., 57 {1908)^ 
Xo. H, pp. 502-5/0).-—Data and arguments are presented to show that the noioon 
does not control the weather to an appreciable extent. 

Porther notes on the diftetrence of temperatoxe between HoQixt Boyal 
and the McGill College Ohaervatosry.—lk>eal tempeGcature fooreoastiiLg, O. H. 
MoLeod and H. T, Babnes (Proc. and Trane. Bop. 8oe. CcMtda, A aer., 1 (1907), 
Bee. in, pp. 5-7, dgms. 2).—This is a third commtmication on the subject (EL k 
H., IT. p. 224; 18, p. SIS), and summarizes farther records which confirm the 
conclusion that the differences in temperature at the mountain top and at the 
observatory, though small, are of value for local tomperature forecasting. Ob- 
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servations by Church at Reno and on Mount Rose (B. S. R., 18, p. 529) are 
also referred to as confirming this conclusion. 

Indications of approacfiiing frost, H. Stsachan {Quart. Jour. Boy. Met. 8oc. 
{London}, 34 (1908), Xo. Uo, pp. Data are adduced to show that “ in 

the majority of cases the evening dewiioint is no indication of frost unless the 
sky during the night becomes clear, or a radiation fog is on the ground with a 
clear dky above it . . . For the purpose of making forecasts the psychrom- 
eter should be noted at or after sunset, or at 9 p. m., and the amount of cloud 
at the time, and during the fore part of the night if convenient. The dew-point 
can then be found by Glaisher’s Hygrometrical Tables, or roughly by taking 
the differmioe between the two thermometers from the reading of the wet-bulb. 
When the dew-point is at or below 82**, frost is in evidence, but may be evanes¬ 
cent, due to a rise of temperature, with change of wind, rain, or overcast sky. 
Even when it is above 32®, if the sky is clear it is probable that the tempera¬ 
ture on the ground will go low enough for frost to form."* 

A two years’ study of spring frosts at Williamstown, Mass., W. I. Milham 
{Mo. Weather Rev., 36 (1908), No. 8, pp. 230-BS4, fig. Jf).—This article gives 
reference to recent articles on frost prediction and protection, and summarizes 
the results of observations at 10 frost stations located in different parts of 
Williamstown. The following conclusions, which apply not only to Williams¬ 
town but probably to the whole of New England, are drawn from the results; 

"The so-called spring frosts may be expected from the last of April until 
the first of June and occur on still, clear ni^ts, with the wind almost invari¬ 
ably from the northwest. They are likely to come on the first or second night 
following the passage of a low and the transition of the weather control to an 
area of htg^ pressure. This facilitates both the importation of colder air and 
ladiaiieiW the two processes which cause the low temperatures required. The 
atr is wo dry and tlie dew-point iies so low that it plays no part whatever in 
determining the amount of the drop from the maximum to the following 
rntnlBoiiiD. The drop is, however, far from a constant, and must be estimated 
for mdk individual case, taking into account the probable characteristics of the 
afternoon and nl^t 

"Ii; after the probable minimum temperature in the thermometer shelter 
has been estimated, it is desired to determine what the probable temperature 
of low-growing vegetation In the coldest part of the limited area will be, three 
tilings must be taken into account. First, that plant temperatures go below the 
real air temperatures, because the plants are in the open without such a hin¬ 
drance to radiation as is the shelter about a thermometer; second, that rotation 
is located near the ground and not at the hei^t of the instruments in the fdiel- 
ter; third, that the variatimi in temperature over a limited area may amount to 
several degrees. Were this computation carried out with the average values 
for Williamstown, about 2® would be allowed for exposure in the open, 3“ for 
height, and 6® for variation between the belter and the coldest part of the 
area. Thus the tempcanature of v^etation in the open, near the ground, in 
the coldest part of the village may be expected to average 11® lower than the 
estimated minimum in the shelter as it is now located.** 

Monthly Weather Bereiew (Mo. Weather Rev., 3$ (1908), Noe. 1, pp. 197-230, 
fige. 10, charte 6; 8, pp. f^l-2^4, fige. 4, charte 9 ).—In addition to the usual 
r^rts on fbrecastA warnings, weatber and crop conditions, meteorological 
tables and charts for the months of July and August, 1908, recent papers bear¬ 
ing on meteorology, recent additions to the Weather Bureau library, etc., these 
numbers contain the following articles and notes: 

No.7.—-Rain-making in New Zealand; R^rt upon the Dry Period and Rain¬ 
making Bxperimfflrts at Oamaru, New Zealand (IRua), by D. 0. Bates; Inter- 
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national Excliange Ftenice; Watorsiioiit at Beaufort, X. i\, by B. McGlouo; 
and Australian Weather (illu«».>, by D. J. Mares. 

Xo. 8.—Annual Rise of the Oolunibla Ri\er in lOOS Ulliis ), by R A. Beals: 
The 1907 Annual Rise in the Columbia Rner; Storms and Ice on the Great 
laikes, by X. B. Conger; Studies on the Vortices of the Atmosphere of the Earth 
(illus.}» by F. H. Bigelow; A Two Tears* Study of Spring Frosts at Willianiv 
town. Mass, fillus.), by W. I. Mllham (see p. r>14); Government Meteorological 
Work in Brazil, by R. DeC. Ward; Further Observations of Halos and Coronas, 
by M. E-T. Gheury; The Obsenatory <m Mount Etna; The Heaviest Rainfall 
in One Hour, by A. G. McAdie; and Studies in the Formation of Frost (illus.), 
by D. A. Seeley. 

Heteorological observations at the SEassachusetts Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, J. E. OsTRaiTDEB and R. C. Lindblad (MoftHaehu^etts 8ta. Met 
Buis. 237, 238, pp. 4 each). —Summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., on 
pressure, temjierature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudiness, and 
casual phenomena during September and October, 1998. The data are briefly 
discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

[Heteorological observations at Eorth Dakota Station], E. F. Lu)d (\orth 
Dakota Bta. Rpt J907, pt 1, pp. 2fS3). —This includes, as in previous years, 
summaries of temperature and rainfall, monthly record of sunshine, and record 
of wind \elocity. The mean annual temperature of 1907 was 37.26® P., the 
rainj^ll 15M in. 

Annual report of the director of the [Philippine] Weather Bureau for 
the year 1905, J. ALGUife (Ann. Rpt. [PhUippinr] Weather Bur., 1903, pt. 2, 
pp. 386).—A record of meteoroloi^cal observations at the secondary stations 
in 1905. 

Evaporation from water surface, R F. I^aud (yorfh Dakota 8ta. Bpt. 
1907, pt. 1, pp. S5-36).—This is a record of a continuation of observations on 
evaporation Arom the surface of water contained in a galvanized iron tank, 
the evaporation during 1907 being compared with that of 5 previous years and 
with the rainfall during the same period. 

Bain and run-ofl near San Prancisco, California, O. R Gbueskt bt al. 
(Proc. Amer. 8oc. Civ. Engin., 34 (1008), Eos. pp. 339-^38, pi. 1, figs. 2; 6, 
pp. 640^60, pi. 1, fig. f ).—^This article discusses the results of a study of the 
rainfall and run-off of the basins tributary to three storage reservoirs supply¬ 
ing water to San Francisco. 

Fluctuations in the level of the ground water and in the flow of springs, 
C. Mezgeb (Osndhts. Ingen., 31 (1908), No. 32, pp. 601S11, figs. 10). —The in¬ 
fluence of precipitation, atmospheric pressure, temperature, direction of the 
wind, and other factors upon fluctuations in ground water and flow of springs 
is quite fnlly dealt with in this paper. 

The removal of iron from potable waters in Germany and the Eefherlands, 
H. ScHWFBS (Bev. Hyg. et Pol. Sanit., SO (1908), Nos. 8, pp. 643-673, dgms. 9, 
map 1; 9, pp. 756-786; 10, pp. 846-878).—The methods used and their edfficlency 
are discussed at considerable length. 

Sterilissation of drinking water by chemical agents, H. Titrrfi! (Bev. Sd. 
[Faria], 5. ser., 10 (1908), No. 11, p. 343).—Various processes^ particularly 
those making use of Iron and manganese salts, are briefly described. 

Sewage and waste waters of industries, P. Eazotjs (Bau» d*JSgout et Row 
Bisiduaires Industridles. Paris, 1908, pp. 192, Bias.; rev. in Bev. 8ci. [Paris], 
5. ser., 10 (1908), No. 7, p. 333).—This book discusses irrigatioa and biological 
processes of puri^ing sewage, and describes various methods of handHug waste 
water from Industrial establishments, such as starch tsctaries, cheese flactories, 
breweries, wine-making establishments, tanaearleSk dirs ISMlses^ and ahatfoirsb 
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The rdle of the s^tic tank in the biological purification of sewage water, 
A, Calmette and EL Bolants {R€i\ Hyg. it Poh Finnit,^ 30 (1908), yo, 8, pp. 

The authors take issue with those in\estimators who assert that the 
action i)f septic tanks is purely mechanical, and report investigations which 
show that a large amount of deei:)mi)oaition of putrescible substances occurs in 
the tanks, only the difficultly decomposable materials remaining behind and 
being i»recipitated. 

Comparison of broad irrigation and intensive biological purifica t ion of 
sewage, Btz\'CLT U45a. in Rei\ Bci. [Paris!, o* scr., 10 {1008)^ No, 6, pp, 181^ 
182; Rngrais, 23 (IddS), Ao. 39, pp. 9^6, S2Y).—Some objections to the use of 
irrigation as the sole means of disijosal are pointed out. 

The agricultural utilization of sewage, Beckmann et al, {Ann, J8rL Agron., 
S. SCK, 3 iWOS), L pp. 180-193).—‘Hhis is a summary of reports on this subject 
made to the Eighth Xntematioual Congress of Agriculture at Vienna in May, lfi07. 
The i^resent status of sewage irrigation in different countries is briefly pre¬ 
sented and the advantages and disadvantages of this method of disposal are 
pointed out. It is shown that under certain conditions sewage irrigation has 
been successfully used as a means of disposal, but that in many cases it is im¬ 
practicable on account of the large area of land required. For this reason it 
has been found in many cases desirable to combine sewage irrigation with other 
methods of purification. 

[Sewage irrigation at Pasadena], W. J. Weight (Ifieli. Farmer, ISt {.1908), 
Ro. 3, p. iS, fige. 2).—This is a brief account of the use of sewage by the city 
of Pasadena in the growing of hay, grain, pumpkins, walnuts, and fruit 

The importance of the agricultural utiUzaiion of town sewage on the 
]PoeeED sewage farm to the drain tile and agricultural machinery industry, 
A. "WvUMin {Uin4hie. Ingen., 31 {1908), Ro. SS, pp. fig. i).—Data re- 

gaidlac tita cost of InstaUatioii of the drainage system and of the machinery 
required on the acfwage fhini are given. 

sons—PERTIIJZBES. 

Solis: Their nature and management^ P. McOonnell {London. 1908, pp. 
Xll+m, pL 1, figs. 10; rev. in Rature {London), 78 (1908), Ro. 2016, p. 
150‘This is a short practicsil treatise for the use of the British farmer and 
gardener. It discusses from the practical man*s standpoint the origin, compo¬ 
sition, classification, distribution, physical proiierties, improvement, tillage, and 
management of the soils of Great Britain. The book also discusses the physical 
geography of the farm and gives suggestioiiM regarding the selection of farms. 

On transported soils with especial reference to the Boman Campagna, 
G. DE Angelis dDssat (Atit R. Accad. Lined. Rend. Cl. 8cL Fis., Mat. e Rat., 
5. ser., 17 11968), /, Ro. 7, pp. i39-ii8, figs. 5).—The author shows by means of 
diagrams how transported soils increase in complexity from the head of a 
valley downward accftrding to the varions strata cut through and formulates 
the following law: The agricultural value of a transported soil is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the elements of each generating rock, taking account, however, 
of the tfansformations undergone. 

Xtesults of tests of soil samples taken in the vallqy of the Teverone River 
are given which show a high percentage of carbemate of lime. This accounts in 
part for the fact that the chief characteristic of the transported soil of the 
Tiber Vall^ is carbonate of limew 

Study of Belgian soils {BuL Mens. Off. Renseig. Agr. [Porte], 7 (1908), 
Ro. 5, pp. SiS, Sii ).—The results of analyses of 47 typical soils and subsoils of 
Belgium are briefly discussed in this article, attention being called especially to 
the deficiencies and fertilizer requirements of the different soils. 
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nature of the soils of Morocco {Huh Me tut. Off. Renscig. Agr. [Parfal, 7 
{lUOiO, Ao. J, />/i. dUi-JUHK —Tlie soils of IVz iire briefly considered in this 
article. They are fin^juped as cultivated soils and i»asture soils, there being 
several subdi\isious of each group. Chemical analyses of tyi>ieal samples of red 
and black clay and sandy soils are reported. 

Eeport of Adzhibay Experiment Field for 1904 to 1906, D. P. Siiushak 
(AazJtilalskoc Oimitnoc Pole. OMict sa 190i, 1905j i JI906. BimpJteropoh 
Russian J901, i)p. 91; rev. in &inr. Opuitn. Agiron. Jtmr. Expt. irtiidic.], 

8 ( 1901 ), A o. C, pp. 109-111 ).—Observations on the influence of fallow, ferti¬ 
lizers, and cultivation on the physical, chemical, and biological proiiertles and 
processes of the soil are recorded in this report. 

On the rate of some phenomena of weathering, P. ZehyatchenseiI (Trai\ 
8oc. Imp. Xnt. 8t. P<Uii.K Hevh (Suth rt Min., .?} {IBOti), Xo. 5, pp. 181-190; 
aha. in Zhur. Opuitn. Agron. [Ru^s. Jour. Expt. Latulw.U 8 (1901), Xo. 6, 
p. 101). —^The author observed that in eertiiln mins in Austria there has 
formed from limestone during i>00 to 000 years a soil layer 10 cm. thick with 4.4 
per cent of humus, while on the adjoining natural deposits of limestone the 
soil layer has a thickness of 38 to 40 cm. with 7.7 per cent of humus. On the 
basis of the rate of the formation of the soil on the ruins, 2,400 years should 
have l»eeu required for the formation of the 88 to 40 cm, soil layer. On a 
fortress wall of limestone in the (Vlniea, which has been exposed to weathering 
during GOO years, a soil la 3 er 10 cm. thick has formed. The adjoining lands 
have a soil layer 65 cm. in thickness which should have accordingly required 
3,600 years for its formation. 

Some laboratory experimezits ozl the capillarity of soils, N. Tulatkov 
(Zltur. Opuitn. Agrmt. IRuau. Jour. Expt Landtr.]. 8 (WOl), Xo. 6. pp. 629- 
666. figs. 2 ).—^The exi^eriments were made with soils from the Mngan] steppe, 
with the object of clearing up some details of the process by which the soils of 
that region are turned into alkali landa See also a previous note (B. S. H., 18, 
p. 81S». 

The capillary rise of water was studied in sandy soil from 7 different depths 
and a clay loam from 5 different depths^ the samples of soil after passing a 
sieve with 2 mm. mesh being carefully imcked in glass tul>es 3 cm. in* diameter 
and 150 cm. long. In the case of a coarse-grained sandy soil the capillary rise 
was rapid at flrst—55 cm. during the first 24 hours. The water had reached 
a height of 135 cm. in 513 days and was still slowly rising. In a fine-grained 
clay soil the water rose 52 cm. in the first 126 days and appaimtly became 
stationary at 65 cm. after li years. In other soils of this kind, however, the 
1 ise was considerably higher and did not become stationary after 14 years. 

In different laj’ers of a sample of clay soil the height of rise of water during 
the first 30 days was inversely proiKirtional to the content of particles less than 
0.005 mm. In diameter. The velocity of rise in the early stages was greater the 
larger the soil imrticles, but it decreased in the course of time more rapidly in 
coarse-grained than in fine-grained soils. Where the layers of soil were ar¬ 
ranged Ill the tubes in the order In which they occurred in nature the rise of 
water seemed to dejiend entirely upon the capillaxy capacity of the lowest layer 
imme<liately in contact with the water supply. 

An experiment was begun on February 15,1906, to study the relation of capil¬ 
lary rise of water to movement of alkali salts. On November 28 the water had 
risen to a hei^t of 150 cm. and on January 4,1907, needle-^ped white crystals 
of salts were observed on the surface of the soiL On March 4 the tube was cut 
into sections of 10 cm. in length and the salt content of eadh eectiim determined. 
The data thus obtained showed a gradual and more or less complete tiansgiort 
of the salts from the lower to the upper layers. !lhus the first upper sectiau 
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ooutained before the experiment 0.5D per cent of salts, and after the experiment 
6.61 per cent, while the lowest three sections, the salt content of which was 
originally 1-95 per cent, retained at the end of the experiment, respectively, 
0.09, 0.06^ and 0.33 per cent. The surface of the soil in the tube presented the 
typical ai»pearance of alkali land. 

An examination of the water content in the different sections of the soil after 
the water had risen to the surface showed that only near the source of the vrater 
supply was the soil completely saturated, while the upper layers contained only 
about one-half of their full capacity. 

On comparing the rate of the movement of the water in a vertical and in a 
horizontal tube it was found that the same distance was covered in a horizontal 
tube in an hour as would take a month in a vertical tube. 

Effect of carbon bisulphid on soils and plants, M. A. Egobov (Zhiir, Opuitn, 
Agron, Jour, JBxpt Landio.]^ 9 {1908), No, 1, pp, 34-95; ahst, in Jour, 

Chem, Hoc, [liondofi], 94 (/908)^ No, W, II, p, The author’s experiments 

show that the capacity of the soil for moisture is reduced by treatment with 
carbon bisulphid and that the particles of the treated soil are less easily mois¬ 
tened than those of untreated soil. In vegetation experiments, however, treat¬ 
ment with carbon bisulphid Increased the yield of oats. On examining the soil 
after removing the croits it was found that carbon bisulphid still remained in 
aU pots to which it had been applied, proving that the entire growth of the 
plants had been made in the presence of carbon bisulphid. 

The favorable influence of the bisulphid is usually accounted for by its action 
on the nitrogen of the soil, but the author could not discover an hicrease of the 
nitrogen content of either the soil or the crop produced. An incresise of the 
nitrc^en content of the soil took place only after the removal of the carbon 
bisulsliid. In this opinion of the author the effect of carbon bisulphid consists 
in stiBBnIatfng tht growth of the plants, and he reports experiments whidbi 
showed that etMsted germs of Jerusalem artichoke and pumpkin grew bett^ 
In solntlciis of <U@ to 0.06 cc. of carbon bisulphid or ether per liter of water 
than in pore water. 

XnveetigatiQns an nitrtfl c atian, Ij. C. Goiamak (OentbL Bakt lefc,], 2, Abf,, 
20 (1908), Nos, IB-H, pp. 401-420; 15-17, pp. 43i-513; ahs. in Jour. Chem. Boc. 
ILondon), $4 {1908), No. 540, II, p. S15; Chem, Ztg., 32 {1908), No. SI, Repert., 
p. 206; Chem. Zenfbl., 1908,1, No. 14, p. —^Investigations are reported on 

infineace of dextrose and other substances on nitrification in the soil; the 
influence of moisture on nitrification and denitrification and on the action of 
dextrose in the soil; on pure cultures of nitrate organisms and the influence 
of dextrose on the activity of such organisms; experiments with nitrite organ¬ 
isms; tfie carbonaceous food of nitrate organisms and the assimilation of 
carbon by such organisms; and the Inflnence of carbon bismlphid on nitrification 
in soilsL 

It was found in these investigations that nitrification was considerably 
increased in nonsterilized soils by the addition of small amounts (Oil per cent) 
of dextrose^ the greatest increase being observed in the second and third weeks, 
flubsequently the effect decreased and denitrification due to organic matter 
increased. 

Cane sugar, glycerin, and lactose in small amounts seemed to have a favorable 
effect on nitrification. Ghlcinm butyrate seemed to have no effect, while cal- 
acetate apparmitly retarded nitrification. Peptone and urea (0.5 and 0.75 
per cent, respectively) greatly retarded nitrification. 

Nitrification was most active In loam soil with a moisture content of 16 per 
c^t. It was greatly retarded when the watmr content was reduced to 10 per 
cent or increased to 26 per emit With the higher percentage of water the 
addition of dextrose was injurious rather than beioeificial. 
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The activity of nearly pure cultures of nitrate and nitrite organisms in steril- 
ize<l sand or soil was increased by the addition of 0.02 and 0.05 per cent of 
dextrose. Fnder similar conditions the activity of pure cultures of the nitrate 
organism was increased by the addition of 0.05 per cent of dextrose^ A supply 
of carbon dioxid is necessary for both the nitrate and the nitrite organisms 
whether dextrose is added or not. Carbon bisulphid retarded nitrification at 
first, but afterwards increased it, probably as a result of stimulating action. 

Course of nitrification under the conditions of field experiments^ S. Fbaite- 
irBT and A. DrscnECHKiN {Tyestnik Hakh. PromuM., 1007; als. in Zhitr. 
OpuiUu Affmn, [Uiihs. Jour, ErpU Landzo.], 8 (1907), So. 6, pp, 707, 708).—De¬ 
terminations of nitric acid and ammonia in the soils of fields of the Hussian 
Society of Sugar Manufacturers, which have been under experiment during a 
number of years, are reiwrted, the object being to ascertain the influence of 
barnyard and green manures on the course of nitrification. During the years 
ljK>3 to 1006 determinations were also made of nitrate and ammonia nitrogen 
in soil ])1 anted to beets and in unplanted soil. 

Some of the main results were as follows: An Increased nitrification was 
observed only on those fields on whicdi the manure raised the yield. Large 
quantities of straw manure did not lower the content of nitrate nitrogen in the 
soil. Green manures lowered the content of nitrate and ammonia nitrogen in 
the soil, and in this respect there seemed to be no difference between luminous 
and nonleguminous plants. The effect of the green manure is attributed to 
changed moisture conditions resulting from the cultivation of green-manuring 
planta 

Periodic observations on the content of nitrate and ammonia nitrogen in the 
soil showed these to be very •variable, but no close connection between the varia¬ 
tions of the nitrate and ammonia nitrogen in the soil was observed. The soil 
not occupied by beets always showed a higher nitrate content than soil planted 
to beets. This difference is accounted for pot only by the consumption by the 
plants of the nitrates of the soil but chiefly by the greater humidity of the soil 
i»ot occupied by the plants. 

The effect of carbonates upon nitrification, W. L. Owen (Georgia Bta, Bui, 
8/, pp, (2, pis, 4, figs, {).—This bulletin discusses the importance and advan¬ 
tages of nitrification in relation to plant growth. In view of the importance of 
nitrification H) in supplying the plant with highly available nitrogen, and (2) 
in preventing the loss of nitrogen from decomposing organic matter, the author 
undertoiik investigations having as their object the discovery of the best meaim 
of stimulating the activity of the nitrifying organisms. 

The investigations here reiiorted dealt with the extent to which nitrifiaition 
depends on the supply of carbonates present, and wbat forms of carbonates arc 
most conducive to nirrification.” In order to determine these points series of 
experiments were undertaken on (1) the effect of increasing amounts of ear- 
I>onates on the nitrification of a given amount of ammonia; (2) the relative 
values of potassium, magnesium, and calcium carbonate in their effect on nitrifi¬ 
cation ; and (3) the nitrification of an equal amount of ammonia in (a) ordi¬ 
nary culture flasks, (b) special flasks so constructed as to admit of air'deprived 
of its carbon dioxid content, and (c) fla^s to which carbon diox^ is supplied 
in excess. 

Pure cultures of the Nitrosomonas and Nitrobacter were obtained by in¬ 
oculating with 3 gm. of garden soil a n^um of the following oompositilon: 
Ammonium sulphate 1 gm., potasgd^um phosphate 1 gm., magoestum carfxHmte 
5 gm., distilled water 1,000 cc. This medium was sterfllaed by the intermitteiit 
method for 15 minutes on each of three consecutive days. The flask containing 
the Inoculated medium was placed in an incubator and kept for sevexal days at a 
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temi^eniture of 37.5° C., at tlie eiiil of which time microscopical examinations 
were made in order to determine whether the nitrifiers were present In most 
cases there was little difficulty in obtaining pure cultures by this method, for 
the media used being entirely inoi^anic there was but little danger of coutaiiiina- 
tion. But in order to be assured of the purity ()f the stock cultures used in the 
experiments, an inorganic solid medium was i»repared by thoroughly washing 
agar-agar until the impurities and organic matter were dissoUed, and then 
adding the inorganic ssUts used in the licinld stock cultures. The medium was 
prepared by adding 15 gm. of agar-agsir to a liter of distilled water, dissohing 
it by heating over a radial stove, and then distributing equally among 4 large' 
iiasks. To each of these flasks was added distilled water in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties to fil! them, and this supply was renewed daily for 2 weeks. At the 
end of that time the agar had been thoroughly waished, and its organic matter 
largely lost In the process. The 4 flasks were then placed in an Arnold steam 
steriliser and the agar having been thoroughly dissolved, the inorganic salts 
were added in the proiwrtions used in the preparation of the liquid media for 
stock cultures. 

“ The medium thus made w-as then sterilized in an Arnold sterilizer in the 
usiml manner, after which it wais inoculated from the liquid culture and 
platcHl out in i>etri dishes. The colonies that de\eloi>ed on this medium were 
so<m identifiefl by means of microscopical examinations, as being Xitrosomonas 
and Xitrobacter, and transfers were then made to a flask containing liquid 
media of the same <^)mi)osition as that from which the aptr was inoculated. 

The sttK*k cultures thus preimred prove<l very satisfactory, aud this method 
of isolating the organisms was used almost entirely in the investigation. The 
use of washed agar gave much better results than that of Wiuogradskrs silicic 
acid medlaiii, iBiiice the colonies developed more rapidly ui)on the former, and 
the agar haring a smoother surface, the bacterial deveiopment was more clearly 
defined, and therefSorv more easily detected.’’ 

Culture media in which the supply of carbem in inorganic form (magnesium 
carbonate, caklum caihonate, potassium cartMmate, and free carbon dioxid) 
varied were inoculated with these organisms and the rate of formation of 
nitrites and nitrates noted. 

A special flask designed by the author for the tuvestigations which rapilred 
the elimiuatkm of the carbon dioxid of the air is described. 

The author concludes from the results obtained that nitrification is affected 
by carbonates and that magueslnm carbonate is more efficient than the other 
carbonates tested In promoting the gn»wth of iiitrlfr'ing organisms. He also 
concludes that “the nitrifying organisms of the soil do not depend to any 
appreciable extent on the carbon dioxid of the air for their carbon supply.** 

On the present state of knowledge of micro-organisms which fix free 
nitrogen, I*. Palhans <A«». Gcmbloujr, 18 {1908), No. J, *?&9-Jd91.-^This 
is a review with a bibliography of 60 references to literature of investigatious 
on the subject 

XrtilizatioxL of the nitrogen of the air by plants, T. Jamieson {Ann. 8cL 
Apron., 3, ser., 3 (IBOrt), /, pp. This is a reprint in French of a revision 

of the original paper on this subject (EL a 19, l>. 127). 

Hitrogen fixation for nonleguzninoos plants, W. B. Bottomlet {Country 
Life ILondonL Z3 {1908), Xo. 598, pp. 899, 900, 5).—This article briefly 

discusses the possibility of aiding the growth of nonlegumlnons plants by 
inoculation of the soil with nitrogen assimilating oiganisms; and refers to recent 
expesclments by the author with oats, barl^, cabbage, turnips, radishes, beets, 
strawbenies, etc., which it is ciainied have given promising results. 
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Do roots assimilate nitrates? P. Slezkin (Zfti/r. Opuitn. Affron, [Russ. Jour, 
nipt, Ltitifhr,], U So, J, pp, 27-33, fiipt. JL—^Tlie author condwted 

^ejretation exiieriments in vessels® dirlded into 4 sections, each cpntaining a 
different nutritive solution, thus making it iii>ssi1)le to transfer the roots of a 
plant at different stages of growth from one solution to another. In one case a 
long root from a nitrate s(jlution was so bent that it was iiartly immersed in 
the nitrate solution and partly in a solution contalnhig calcium iihosphate. In 
the latter solution new shoots soon api)eared, while the i«art of the root in 
the nitrate solution remaiutd sm«»oth as before. On the other hand, a r<K»t 
from a solution containing calcium phosphate iMirtly bent over into a nitrate 
solution continued to strongly de^elop in the former, new shoots appearing and 
old secondary roots growing considerably, while the i»art in the nitrate solution 
did not increase in length and formed only rudimentary shouts. The conclusion 
is drawn from these exiK>riments that if the gniwth of the roots is an indica¬ 
tion of ln<lei>endent assimilation, roots assimilate only iihosphoric acid and do 
not assimilate nitrates. 

Note on a toede substance excreted by the roots of plants, F. Fletcheb 
iSlcm, Dept, Agr, Indoi, Bot, bVr., 2 (WOH), yo, 3, pp, W, pi, /; tihft, in Jour, 
Chvm, Bor, [Lo/idow], Ui (1008), Xo, ,5^9, II, p, 677).—Frt»m <»bservations on cot' 
ton, Siwghum, cajauus, and sesame grinvn side by side in held plats and on the 
same craps, and whesit and gram, grown in water cultures, the conclusion is 
rrached that plant roots excrete a substance which is injurious to other crops. 
This seems to be especially pronounced in case of sorghum. The results both 
ill the field and in water cultures indicate that the substances excreted by 
various plants are identical. Chemical tests of the substances obtained in water 
cultures indicate that th^ are alkaloidal in character. 

“ The amount of substance given out by the roots is not Inconsiderable. For 
instance, the i)recipltate obtained by adding potassium sulphate to a solution 
containing the excrem^t of 10 cotton plants growing until their combined air- 
dry weight was 0.4 gm. weighed, when dry, 0.21 gm. 

•* Sesamum in its early stages of growth api^ears actually to excrete a greater 
amount of material than it builds up In its own substance.*' See also a previous 
note (£L S. R., 19, p. 822). 

An allied excretion of toxic substances by plant roots iXaturc [Loiidoa], 
78 (1908), Xi), 2026, pp, k02, iOS ),—Reviewing recent investigations on this sub¬ 
ject, including esi»ecially those of the Bureau of Soils of this Deiiartment and 
of F. Fletcher, the conclusion is reached that ‘'we can not consider that the 
question of root excretion has been materially advanced in any of these 
publications.*' 

The productiveness of the soil: Biological factors, J. Massabt (Afin. 
Ormbloux, 18 < 1908), Xo, 6, pp, pis, <f).—This is a review of work of 

the Bureau of Soils of this Departmmit on the relation of toxicity to fertility of 
soils. For another article of this series see a previous note (El S. R., 19, p. 
1015). 

Further soil tests in paraffined wire ba^ets, B. L. Habtwell and F. R. 
PmcBxa (Rhode Island Bta, But 131, pp, i^i).--Tli!s bulletih contains an ac¬ 
count of a continuation of work previously reported in Bulletins 120 and 121 of 
the station (SI B. E., 19, p. 917), and condudes the comparison of the results 
of soil tests in the field with those secured by the *wiie-bacftet meffiod for de¬ 
termining the manurial requirements of soils^* ” which were made In cooperation 
with the Bureau of Soils of this Department. 

Results by the basket method, with soils from isdgbt different localities in 
the Btate during two seasons, are presented. In certain cases, first and second 
trials have been made with the same soil during the same season. 
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** The frequent failure of the method to secure at different times similar in¬ 
dications regarding the deficiencies of a given soil, even when carried out in the 
same manner, is the most discouraging feature concerning the usefulness of 
the method. 

•‘The many instances of dibagreement between the results by the basket 
method and those secured in actual field practice render unreliable the indica¬ 
tions which the method in its present form affords regarding the manurial re¬ 
quirements, at least of certain soils. 

**The addition of muriate of iK»tash resulted in a retardation of the transpi¬ 
ration as comi>ared with its effect on the green weight of the tops. The average 
difference in the i)ercentage change according to the two criteria of growth was 
equal to 10 per cent, an amount of sufficient importance to make it seem desira¬ 
ble in work of this kind to adopt the weight of the green crop rather than the 
transpiration as a measure of the manurial effect of such salts, owing to their 
tendency to retard transpiration.'’ 

Notes on humus and the best means of supplying it, F. B. CrTJTnRiE 
Oas. Y. WalfM, 19 (1908), Yo. 5, pp. 200-205).—This article discusses briefly 
the functions of humus and the methods of supplying it through barnyard 
manure, compos and green manures. It also includes the results of some ex- 
jieriments in which the amount of material and proportion of nitrogen supplied 
to the soil in green-manuring crops of vetches (roots and tops) were determined. 

Te<dmiqu6 of fertilizers, J. DrMONT (La FechniQue des Engrail Paris, 
1908, pp, i32; rrr. in Chron. Apr. Taud, 21 (1908), No. 12, pp. 297, 298 ).—^This 
is an extension and re\ision of the author’s treatise on the Rational Use of Fer¬ 
tilizers, published several years ago <E. S. R., 5, p. IfiOS), and deals especially 
with iq;)eclffc conditions under which fertilizers may be used with advantage, 
altboi^ the graieral theories of fertilization are also discussed. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, 'B. L. Habtweix et al. (Rhode Island 
Bta. Bid, 130, pp. li). —^“This bulletin contains the analyses of such potato and 
vegetable fertilizers as were found on sale in Rhode Island during the spring 
of 1906, as well as certain other brands carrying guaranties similar to those 
usoally accompanying potato fertilizers. The analyses of the samples of ground 
bones which were collected in 1908 are likewise included.’* 

FeErtilizer eEzperiments (Dept. Landh., Nilv. en Handel, Versing, cn Meded. 
Dir. Landh. (Yctberlandal, 1908, No. t, pp. 1-^6). —^Experiments with barnyard 
manure, lime, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, lime nitrogen, guano, super¬ 
phosphate, potash salts, and other materials are r^rted. 

On the ziitzification of certain nitrogenous fertilizers, S. pe Grazia (Rend. 
8oe. Chim. Roma, 6 (1908), No. 2, pp, 40,41)- —^In a series of experiments on the 
rate of nitrification of sulphate of ammonia, calcium cyanamid, and dlcy- 
audiamid <m sandy, clay, humus, and calcareous soils it was observed that on 
all soils nitrification was veiy slow or did not occur at all except in the case 
of sulphate of ammonia. Denitrification occurred at first and nitrification had 
hardly begun at the end of 4 months. In case of the dicyandiamid almost no 
nitrification occurred. 

The physiological action and the fertilizing value of salts of dicyandiamid, 
R. PEBom (Rend. 8oe. Chim. Roma, 6 (1908). No. 7, pp. 124, SoU 

organisms grew normally and seeds of wheat, corn, clover, and mustard de¬ 
veloped normally in nutritive solutions containing 0.25 per cent of the sulphate 
or chlorid of dicyandiamid. Injurious effects were observed when the pro¬ 
portion was increased to 1 per cent In pot experiments with normal soil 
sprinkling with 1 per cent solutions at the rate of 4 to 5 quintals per hectara 
(about 350 to 450 lbs, per acre) was not injurious, and there was no evidaice 
of nitrogen hunger, Th^e Wfts uo evidence that the dieyandlainid was very 
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corrosive as asserted by Frank. The author believes that such corrosive 
action as is o!)iierYe<l should be flscrii»ed t<i the cyauamid, for in normal soils 
<if alkaline reaction dicyandlamid or even Its sulphate can ha\e but a brief 
existence in the soil, bein»[; rapidly changed to ammonia. 

The properties of calcium, cyanamid in relation to water, air, and bacteria, 
L. Gbandeau (Jour, Agr, Prat, n. «rr., 15 (1908), No, 21, pp, 6)5, did),—This 
is a brief summary of the main conclusions from in\e&tigations by Wagner 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 627) on this subject. 

Recent work on calcium cyanamid and its fertilizing value, Ij. Gbandeau 
(Jour. Agr. Prat, «. scr., 15 (1908), No. 20, pp, 615, dl^).—This is a brief 
summary of the main conclusions drawn from recent work by Immaidorff 
and Wagner <E. FI. H., 19, pp. 424, 627), relating especially to the chemical 
and biological changes which occur in calcium cyanamid in the soil. 

Transformation of the nitrogen of calcium cyanamid in cultivated soils, 
L. Gbandeau (Jour. Agr, Prat, «. 15 (1908), Vo. 2S, pp, 709-711),—-This is 

a brief review, mainly of work by Wagner (E. S. R., 10, p. 627) on the rate of 
transformation in the soil of the nitrogen of cyanamid into ammonia and nitric 
acid, showing that the rate of such transformation is to a large extent dep^d- 
ent uiH)n the character of the soil. 

Investigations on the gaseous products of decomposition of lime nitrogen 
and their effect on plant growth, E. Haselhoff (Landw, Vcrg. Stat, 68 
(1908), Vo, 8-), pp. 189-228; aU, in Chem. Zig„ 52 (1908), \o, 48, Repert., p. 
511; Chem. Zenttfl, 1908, I, Vo. 26, p. 2i99; Jour. Chem, Soe. [London], S\ 
(1908), No. 550,11, p. 728). —It is shown that in the decomposition of lime nitro¬ 
gen in water, ammonia, acetylene^ hydrogen phosphid, and hydrogen snlphid 
are formed. It was found that these gases exert an injurious effect on germi¬ 
nation, and this effect is to be attributed primarily to free ammonia and 
bydrogen phospbld. The results of pot experiments and water cultures showed 
the injurious dS^ect of these gases on growing plants^ and in the water cultures 
hydrogen sulphid was also found to be decidedly injurious. Injurious effects of 
acetylene were not obswrved. 

RertUizer sacpeziments with Rme nitrogen, im winter grain, and sugar beete, 
A. vow LiEBBNBm (Ztschr. Landtc. Versuehsu?. dsterr,, 11 (1908), No, 5, pp. 
155-180),—The lime nitrogen was lees effective than nitrate of soda and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia on the grain, apparmtly being slower in action. With sugar 
beets the results i^;>orted are inconclusive. 

Bsperiments in 1907 with nitrate of lime in comparison with nitrate of 
soda, R. DE Lthay (Bnl, 8oc. Agr. Fmnee, n. ser., 40 (1908), Mag 1, Bap., pp. 
285-289),—Experiments with oats and barley are briefly noted, in which the 
effect of the two nitrates was practically the same. 

Cold, the checking of growth, and the use of nitrates, L. Gbaxtoeau (Jour. 
Agr. PraU n. ger., IS (1908), No. IS, pp. 549, 558).—Attentim Is called to the 
bweflcial effect of applications of nitrate of soda in overcoming Injury by cold 
in case of cereals, potatoes, beets, asparagus, and other vegetables. 

The manufacture of nitrates, E. Basiw (Bitl. Sot. Agr. Prance, n. acr., 40 
(1908), Mag 1, Sap„ pp. SfSSSB, figs. £).—The coostnxetiOB of a peat nitmr bed 
on the principle described by Mflnta and lAind (IS. S. PL, IB, p. 490) is described. 

Atmospheric nitrogen as a future commercial souroe of plant food, L. It. 
Van Suyke (We»f. V, 7. Bori. 8oe. Proc., 55 (1908), pp- Idd-Idd).—This is a 
summaiy of informaUou regarding the comiBen^l sourees of inorganic nltrogmi 
compounds used in agricultnre; diffoent melhods of utmsfx^ atmooplj^c 
nitrogen, including methods of preparing «Qd nslng nifzogen ootnpounAl timed 
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from tliis soiir«‘e; and a discussion of future possibilities in commercial pro¬ 
duction of nitroj?en<ma plant food. 

Experiments witb. feldspathic rock as a source of potassium, B. L. Habt- 
WELL and F. R. Pembeb {Rhode Island &'#«. BuL 129, pp. 197-206, pL i).— ^This 
bulletin refers to exiieriments by this DeiJartment on findy jcround feldsiiatbic 
wK'ks as a wmrt-e of iK»tash for plants and reiK>rts water cultures with wheat 
seedlln^rs in which varying amounts of fine ground feldspar were used alone or 
in combination with iiotassium chlorid and ground quartz, together with pot 
experiments with wheat in which fine ground feldspar and sulphate of pota^i 
were comiiared in varying amounts. 

It was found in the water cultures that the addition of feldspar and of quartz 
to 32 iiarts iier million of potassium in form of potassium chlorid increased the 
green weight of plants, the quartz being practically as efficient in this respect as 
feldsiKir. There was no evidence that this increase was due to the potash of 
the feldsiiar. 

In the i»f»t eAi)erimeuts feldsiar was apiMirently unable to supply the de¬ 
ficiency of {wtash ill a soil very iK>or in this element. The maximum increase 
with the feldsi»ar was only IS irer cent, whereas the maximum application of 
sulphate of iKitash increased the yield about one and one-half times, or 148 
l»er cent. 

“An average of the results ffom the three different applications reveals the 
fact that, ev^*though 5.5 times as much ground feldspar as sulphate of potash 
was used, In order to supply an equal amount of potassium, the yield was in¬ 
creased ten times as much with the sulphate of potash as with the feldspar. 
From the standpoint of crop production, then, the sulphate of potash was in 
this case 55 times more valuable than an equal amount of ground feldspar/’ 

lafvestlsations on the foimatioii of oceanic salt deposits, J. H. Van't Hoff 
iSitzher. £. Pfciiea Akad, Wise,, 1908, A'o. 22, pp. 4^$-4^9),—Thia is the con¬ 
clusion of this series of contributions, and explains a cooperative plan for 
scientific study of the German potash deposits, 

ContributiQn to the knowledge of the natural factors involved in the solu¬ 
tion of tricalcium phosphate in the soil, R. Pebotti (AtH R, Accad, Linceu 
Rend. C7. Sci. Ff«., Mat. e Nat., J. ecr., 17 {1908), J, A'o. 7, pp. 4i8-4ol, fig. 1; 
Bend. 8oc. Chim. Roma, 6 {1908), 3ro, 4, pp. 64, 66; ahs. in Chrm. Zenthh, 
1908, I, yo. 22, p. 19i6; Jour. Chem. 8oc. [London}, 9i {1008), Xo. 11, 
p. nTi; Jour. 8oc. Chent. Indus., 27 {WOS), Xo. 13, p. d.%*).—From experiments 
with different soil organisms in culture media using various sources of 
nitrogen—ammoniiun tartrate and sulphate, potassium nitrate, urea, and 
asiiaragiu—the author concludes thait in media containing physiologicjilly acid 
salts, as, for exiimple. ammonium sulphate, there is a uniformly imiwrtant 
solution of trtciilcium phos]>hate, while this action is insignificant in media 
containing physiologically alkaline salts, such as sodium nitrate. 

Tests of the use of gypsum as a fertilizer, C, Dcssebbe {Atm. Agr. Suihse, 
9 (1908), 1. pp. 7-9). —^Tests of thf effect of gypsum on the yield of |K)ta- 

toes, beets, oats, and wheat are rei)orted, showing that in case of iK)tatoes and 
beets the application of gypsum greatly Increased the yield. In case of pota¬ 
toes the mineral matter and starch were also considerably increased by the 
use of gypsum- In case of sugar beets the proportion of lime and potash in 
the ash was slightly increased on the gypsum plats. 

In laboratory exiierizoents It was found that the mixture of gypsum with 
soil resulted in a considerable increase in the amount of potash extracted by 
puce water. If the amount of potash extracted by pure water from untreated 
soil be taken as 100. that extracted from soil containing gypsum was 127, from 
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soil cMjiitiiiumg Tliuiuas hla:; I<»4. aiwl from soil contaluiup: calcium superplios- 
pbaic 402. 

Muieral resources of the TTnited States, calendar year 1906, D. T. Day 
LT. .VL. it. a;, a (Oh lUfh, />/!. ISin, figs. 2 L— This is the usual detailed 

report on this subject. Tin chai»ter of gresitest aju'icultural iiitere*^t is that 
relatintr to phosphates, a preliminary summary of which has already been 
noted <E. S. It., lt», p. 422». 

Begarding the future of the guano industry and the guano-producing 
birds of Peru, It. E. Coklb \ Hoh MUu Vomtnio [Pent], Dir. FomenUt, 6* {1908), 
Xo. J, pp. 25"-*?}; a. srr., is ilOOS), Xo. TWO, pp. 50-0}; Aomt. Fort,. 

iO XoH. }, pp, I0--U; 5, pp. 20-12. fig. /).—This paiier is substantially 

a reprint of a reiwrt recently submitted to the Peruvian Government. It 
destTil>es brielly the past exi»loitation and i»resent status of this industi'y and 
sufi^sts methods by which it may be saved from entire destruction. It is 
explained that the present system of exploitation results in the continual dis¬ 
turbance and gradual extermination of the birds which produce the guano. It 
is believed that thio may be corrected to some extent by idacing the extraction 
of guau<» in the Imnds of a single company, and providing for a rotation in the 
working tif the deiK»sits and a closed setison with increased protection for the 
birds. 

Productioii and extraction of guano, R. E. Cokkr (Mnn. Dir. Fomento 
IPrrw], nms. rtJa. 1. pp. Will, XCIV, ph 1; 2. pp. 5-dW, pU. 6‘).—This is the 
full text of the reiiort referred to in the above abstract. 

Utilization of wrack, A. Swajlm iDailp Consular and Trade Bpin. lU. iS.], 
1908, Xo. 3171. pp. a, 7).—A brief note regarding the use of seaweed as a ferti- 
liztT and for the manufacture of iodin on the Island of Jersey and the south 
coast of England. 

City hous^old garbage, L. Danger {lUus. Landic. Ztg.^ 28 {1908), Xo. 57, 
pp. 527, 328). —The composition, fertilizing value, and methods of using this 
material are discussed. Raw garbage is considered of little value or even may 
be iK>sitively injurious as a fertilizer. When treaited, as is done in the garbage 
works of Altoiia, near Ilamburg, by careful sorting, the fine garbage has con¬ 
siderable fertilizing value, comiHiring favorably with barnyard manure. 

Utilization of household wastes, Bocher {Buh Bov. Xat. Agr. France. 68 
(1908), :So. 3, pp. Ii7-163). —Incineration, grinding, and other methods of 
handling garbage are disc'ussed aind methods employed by various muuiciiialities 
aire brieiiy described. Incineration is condemned. Grinding as practiced at 
the Vitry factory is recommended because of the value of the products ob¬ 
tained, viz, from KK) tons of niw g?irbage 80 to 85 tons of inodorous fertilizer 
tHiual in value to farmyard manure and 15 to 20 tons of waste \aluabie as fuel. 

Apparatus and transportation appliances for utilizing and handling dead 
animals and slaughterhouse refuse, Fbankei et al. (Arh. Dcut. Landw. 
Ovsclh, 1908, Xo. 130. pp. 139, figs. 33). —^This article deals in detail with the 
mechanical construction and operation of the a}>paratus and appliances, the 
handling of the liquid wastes, value of the products, and aiilaptability and 
selection of the apparatua An api^endix gives the police regulations adopted in 
connection with the Dieburg establishment. 

AOBlCnjIiTirEAL BOTAITY. 

The physiology of stomata, F. E. Llotu (Carnegie Insi. WasMngton Puh. 
82, pp. 1)2, plH. H, figs. }0).—A study was made of 2 tyiies of desert plants 
{Fouquitria splendcivi and Verbena ciliata) to determine some facts relating 
to the physiology of stomata. Neither of these plants has any special stomatal 
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modifications to regalate transpiration. The investigations were carried on to 
determine the alleged regulation of water loss by the stomata and the physio¬ 
logical causes of stomatal movement 

On the theory of stomatal regulathm of water loss, a close correlation would 
be expected between the daily periodicities of transpiration and of stomatal 
movement The rate of transpiration, however, was found to increiise for a 
considerable period after the maximum stomatal opening had been reached. 
The diminution in the rate of transpiration during the latter part of the day 
may be interrupted by intervals of increase without any interruption in the 
diminution of stomatal dimensions. Such conclusions throw doubt on the accu¬ 
racy of the view of stomatal regulation as suggested above. 

It was found that the rate of transpiration may undergo sudden and wide 
changes without the accompaniment of a sufficient change in the dimeusious of 
the stomata to account for them on this theory- It appears that stomatal 
regulation of transpiration does not occur, although conservation of the con¬ 
tained water follows the comi)lete closure of the stomata. 

Observations on the changes in the rate of transpiration during constant con¬ 
ditions of temi>erature and relative humidity, and in total darkness, brought 
<mt the fact that there exists in Fonqnieria an induced rhythm in transpi¬ 
ration, the cause for which is quite obscure. 

During the process of wilting there was found to ensue a gradual closure of 
the stomata without any preliminary opening such as is claimed to occur by 
Francis Darwin. The beginning of closure occurs somewhat later than initial 
wilting and seems to be a result of water loss by the leaf as a whole. 

In studying the x>hy8lology of guard cells, the author found in the A’erbena 
a fluctuation of the amount of starch within the plastids of the guard cells, 
accompanied by a complementary fluctuation of the oil content. The presence 
of the oil and the conditions of its formation indicate that it is of secondary 
importance. The starch content was found to be at its minimum during the 
later hours of the morning. Duiiug the earlier hours of the morning the 
starch is dissolved and disappears from the idastids of the guard cells, to reap¬ 
pear and increase to the maximum toward the afternoon and earlier part of 
the night. The movements and periods of stasis of the stomata are closely cor¬ 
related with this appearance and disappeorance of starch. The author states 
that it would appear that the plastids of the stoma, which present certain 
morphological differences needing further investigation, normally accumulate 
starch when exposed to the blue end of the spectrum, to darkness, and to air 
devoid of carbon dioxid. This is contrary to the conditions under which starch 
is ordinarily formed in the chlorenchyma. Beginning with an initial condition 
of the entire absence of starch, this substance was found to be formed and to 
materially increase when photo^imthesis was impossible. It seems that the 
guard-cell plastids are not only able to accumulate starch in the dark without 
a supply of carbon dioxid, but normally do so by drawing iiiK>n the general sup¬ 
ply of the leaf. The disappearance of starch from the guard cells in the early 
morning, and its persistence in darkness, esi)ecially in plajits in which a siix)ply 
of food materials is available, compels the assumption of a mechanism of diges¬ 
tion of a different kind from the ordinary diastase of the lea^ and while such 
an agent has not been demonstrated, its probable occurrence has been reported. 
It is believed that a clear understanding of this assumed ferment will account 
for the movements of stomata which have remained unexplained by the gener¬ 
ally prevalent photosynthetic theory. 

The relation of stomatal activity to normal, though high, temperatures and 
to the very low humidities of the desert appears to be the same as to these 
conditions anywhere, and th^e seems to be no adaptive behavior particularly 
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suited to the supposedly trying climate to which the plants studied by the 
author are subject. As long as a water supply is ayailable and the plant is 
kept cool by traut,piration, it suffers no more in the Tropics than in temperate 
regions. There does not seem to be any etidence that the behavior of the 
stomata tends to molli^r the rigor of the environment. 

A bibliography of the subject is given. 

The influence of a mixture of soluble salts, principally sodium chloild, 
upon the leaf structure and transpiration of wheat, oats, and barley, L. L. 
Habteb <r. *s*. .1^//*., Bur, Plant Indm, Bui 13 i, pp, 22 ),—^The investi¬ 

gation rei)orted was undertaken with a view of ascertaining whether the 
presence of a mixture of soluble salts, consisting chiefly of sodium chlorid, such 
as occurs in excessive quantities in many alkali soils, will affect the structure 
of plants not especially- adapted to such soils, and if modlflcations of structure 
take place whether they resemble those which characterize plants growing 
naturally in saline soils. 

It was possible to demonstrate that culture in a soil containing considerable 
quantities of sodium chlorid together with other salts produces measurable 
changes in the leaf structure of wheat, oats, and barley. The most notable 
modification produced was the consiiieuous bloom or waxy deposit that formed 
on the surface of the leaves. This development of bloom was accompanied by 
an easily measured increase in the thickness of the cuticle and outer walls of 
the epidermal cells and by a marked decrease in their size. 

In regard to transpiration of the plants, it was found that when the alkali 
salts are present in sufiicient concentration to cause the modifications of struc¬ 
ture noted, transpiration is considerably reduced. On the other hand, the same 
salts when present in amounts too small to produce any measurable influence 
upon fetructure have a decidedly stimulating effect uix)n transpiration. 

The value of sodium to plants by reason of its protective action, W. J* V. 
OsTEEHOOT (Univ, Cal, P«ba., Bof., 3 A'c. S, pp, According 

to the author, the idea that sodium is valueless to plants is based on the nutri¬ 
tive function of mineral salts and does not bike into consideration their pro¬ 
tective function. In previous publications (E, R., 19, pp. 727, 939), the 

author has confirmed Loeb*s conc^tlou regarding balanced solutions when ap¬ 
plied to plants. 

Experiments with sodium v. potassium, ammonium, magnesium, and calcium 
in water cultures and in sand showed with a large number of plants a pro¬ 
tective influence against the Injury resulting from growing plants in cultures 
to which a single salt solution was added. 

It seems clear that sodium has no nutritive function in plants, but only a 
protective action, and this seems to be also the case for animals. It appears 
probable that sodium may render the plant a useful service as a protective 
agent, and in the case of certain plants it appears to be indispensable. 

The protective effect of sodium on plants^ W. J. V. OsTfiBHOtTT (Jahrh, 
Tfto. Bot IPringsheim], W (i908). No. 2, pp. 121--1S6, ftps. 3).—-This is a de¬ 
tailed account of the experiments noted above. 

Notes on hydrocyanic add in some plants^ A. W. E. m Jono (Am. 3ard. 
Bot, Btftfenxrorg, 2, ser,^ 7 (1908), pt 1, pp, 1-11, fig, i).—The author has made 
an investigation of the hydrocyanic acid contained in Pangium edule, and fihds 
that the glucosid occurring in the leaves of that plant Is idlentical with gyno- 
cardine, a glucosid occurring on the seeds of Oynocardia odorata, 

A study was made of the presence of free hydrocyanic acid In the leaves of 
Pangium, and the author found that It is fonned in greater or less quantlly. 
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Sugar Is also present in considerable amount, but aldehyde or ketone, while 
present, exists in relatively small amount 

The author investigsited the occorreiUH* of pha«ei»lunatin in the leaves of 
Phaseolus lunatus and found that this sul»htaiK*^ which has been reported by 
Dunstan et al. IE. PI. R., 19, p. 1!29) in the seeil of tl e Java bean, also occurs in 
considerable quantity in the leaves of that plant. 

A study of yeasts from California grapes, H. 0. Holm {Califoniia 8ta. Bui, 
307, pp. K—uV study was made of 8 varieties of yeasts obtained oriccinally 

from California grai>es which were either sent to the exi>erimeiit station or pur¬ 
chased in the local market, the exi»eriments were carried on with the intention 
of determining the amount of alcohol which the various yeasts were able to 
form in sugar solutions, and whether the yeasts occurring on California grai)es 
consisted of types which micht be depended upon in wine making. 

The yeasts were all used in pure cultures. The results show that most of 
the ye ists found on ('alifomia grjipes grown in regif>ns remote from wine-mak¬ 
ing oiteraiions are inactive as regards the formation of alcohol, and many of 
them are detrimental to the wines. Most of the varieties impart an unpleas.nit 
flavor and taste, and the general characteristics do not fhvor the production of 
a sound wine of good quality. The author recommends the repression of the 
growth of these organisms and the intn>diiction and application of pure yeast in 
California wineries. 

[Report of the] department of botany, H. L, Doluy (Norik Dakota 8ta, 
Rpt, /,W, pt U PP- An outline pei»ort is given of the work carried on 

by the deiiartment of botany of the station during 1907 and of the different 
lines of investigation. Notes on the North Dakota fungi, by P. J. leaver, and 
a list of plants observed in the IVilliston area, by W. B. Bell, are included in 
the report. 

The author gives an account of his work on seed breeding in reference to 
crop disease and states that the studies on the resistance of immune flax have 
progressed to a point where it is desirable to test different varieties imder fleld 
conditions. For this puriKise small amounts of seed were distributed in the 
spring of 1908 for cooperative trial by farmers in different parts of the State. 

Seeds and plants imported during the period from July, 1906, to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1907. Inventory ISTo. 13 (XJ. 8, Dept Sgr., Bur, Plant Indus. Bui, 
pp. This inventory represents the acquisitions of the Office of Seeil 

and riant Introduction between July 1, lOfMJ, and December 31, 1907. It con¬ 
tains 2,€T2 items, the seeds and plants being introdneed for ex])erimental pur¬ 
poses. Among the more imiKtrtant collec^tions mentioned are those of F. N. 
Meyer, in northern China, and N. R Hansen, in northeni Euroite and Siberia. 
More attention than formerly is now being paid to the introduction of small 
collections which are imported for the specific purpose of being used in .connec¬ 
tion with plant breeding exiieriments, and a considerable number of varieties 
of seeds and plants from different iiarts of the world have been secured for this 
puriM>se. In addition to the names of the plants, brief accounts are given as 
to 'their habits of growth, uses, etc. 

A catalogue of the poisonous plants of Iowa, L. H. Pammel and Estelle 
D. Fogel (Proc, Iowa Acad. 8cL, H (1907), pp, 147-176, charts 4).—A list is 
given of 2T.*5 siiecies of plants reirate<l to be iwisonous that have been found in 
Iowa or suspected to occur in that State In connection with most of them, 
notes are ^ven regarding the distribution of the plants, the active principle 
where it is definitely known, and the effects produced upon animals which have 
eaten the plants in injurious quantities. 
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HEED CEOPS. 

Field ezperimexits, 1907 (Dept Agr, and TlvJl /nsfr. Ireland Jour., fi 
(1908), yo, 2, pp. 219-326 ).—In barley exi)eriu)eiitR it was found that Danish 
Archer grown in Ireland 1 year and Danish Archer freshly imported were equal 
in value and both better than Irish Archer. This work with seed of the same 
rariety from different souifes has been in i>rc^ess only 2 years. The results 
further show that Irish Archer grown for four successive seasons in Ireland has 
improved its position, and Danish Archer grown one season in Ireland has 
maintained it, as compared*with seed freely imported. 

Of different manures applied on meadow hay the application consisting of 
1 cwt. of nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. of superphosiihate, and 2 cwt of kainit per 
acre gave the best results. 

Apparently the most suitable application for potatoes consisted of 15 tons 
of barnyard manure, 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 4 cwt. of superphosphate, 
and 1 cwt. of muriate of i»otash. Factor, Tp-to-Date, and Duchess of Cornwall 
were the best-yielding varieties this season. Sprouting seed iwtatoes before 
planting increased the average yield daring the 5 years by from 1 ton 13 cwt. 
to 2 tons 13 cwt. per acre, as compared with unsi>roiited seed. 

The greatest profit in growing fodder beets was secured with the use per 
acre of 20 tons of barnyard manure, 4 cwt. of superphosphate^ 2 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, and 4 cwt. of salt. The average yield with this treat¬ 
ment was 34 tons 5 cwt. per acre. On the average salt i>roduced a yield of 1 
ton 10 cwt. per acre more than kainit, at a cost of about half as much. Among 
the best-yielding varieties may be mentioned Yellow Globe, Prize Winner, 
Windsor Prize Taker, and New Triumph. 

The best yield of oats was secured where 1 cwt of sulphate of ammonia, 
3 cwt. of phosphate, and 3 cwt of kainit were applieil per acre^ and the next 
best yield was obtained with a similar application but with the kainit omitted. 
These two applications have given satisfactory returns in each of the 5 
years during which the experiment has been in progress. The best yields of 
grain were given by Banner and Waverly, but Potato and Black Tartarian 
gave heavier yields of straw. 

From the experiments with turnips it was found that where 4 cwt of 
superphosphate was used with 10 tons of barnyard manure a slightly heavier 
crop was secured than where the manure was applied alone at the rate of 20 
tons per acre. Centenary was one of the best-yielding varieties, as i^own by 
the average returns for a number of years. 

Fertilizers for Jerusalem artichokes, D. Donon (Jour. Apr. Prat, n. aer., 
1$ (1908) f yo, 13, pp, 392-333, fig, 1Experiments with different applications 
of barnyard manure and commercial fertilizers on Jerusalem artidiokes were 
conducted for several years. The results indicate tlie importance of potash 
fertUizers in bringing about a high yield of tubers regular in form, smooth, 
easily harvested, and rich in nutritive matter. 

An application per hectare of 15,000 kg. of good barnyard manure, 400 kg. of 
phoiH>li&tic manure either as superphosphate or slag, 200 kg. of sulphate of 
potash, and from 100 to 150 kg. of nitrate of soda is recommended. 

Tests with diffeirent strains of root crops, H. Helweg (Tidsskr. Landhr, 
Planteavh U (1907), pp. 240-37.5).—First-class seed of Barre, Blvetham, and 
Eckendorf fodder beets was compared. The average yields per tfindeland (0.734 
acre) were as follows: Barre 83.7 cwt., Elvetham 80 cwt., and Eckendorf 76.4 
cwt. of dry matter. XJttle Taarfije, a strain of the Bane fodder beet, proved 
more valuable than first-class strains of Eckendorf. 
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Variety tests and storage eacperiments witB fodder beets, B. Sjollema 
and C. K. Van Da hen (Terming, Landhouick. Ondersoek, Rijkslandhouic- 
proefstat [XethrrlantH'], 1007, Vo. 2, pp. Ji-Ji).—^Tlie largest yi^ds of dry 
matter and sugar were produced by Mammotb, followed by “ Jaapjes.” These 
two varieties lia%e reiieatedly given the best yields in exiieriments conducted in 
different prininces of Holland. The yield of beets, as well as the average sugar 
content and sugar yield, were greater when the beets were planted 40 by 50 cm. 
than when planted 50 by 50 cm. apart. 

The siloed beets hist about 2 per cent in weight from October to January and 
less than 1 per cent from January to April. Inversion of the cane sugar in the 
beets rich in sugar progressed very slowly during the first 2 months, while in 
the individuals low in sugar about 14 per cent of invert sugar was formed- In 
the varieties lowest in sugar the invert sugar content in April had reached 
from 2 to 3 i»er cent, while in some of the richer varieties it was lower than 1 
per cent. The “ Jaapjes ” beets showed the best keeping qualities. 

Storagre experiments with, fodder beets, 1904-1907 (TIdsskn Landhn 
PJanUarU If {1901), pp- The loss in weight and in dry matter 

of fodder beets kept through winter under different storage conditions was deteiv 
mined. The largest loss occurred in root cellars during March and April, the 
loss in dry matter being 1,77 per cent as comi>ared with 0.35 per cent during 
Novwber and December. Large roots lost less than small roots, the average 
loss in the lai^e roots being 0Ji7 lb. dry matter per 100 lbs. of beets. The 
dry matter content of large roots decreased from 11.2 in the fall to 9.7 per cent 
in the spring, while the dry matter in the small roots was reduced from 13.6 
per cent to 11.2 jier cent during the same time. 

Is It advisable to TemoTe the leaves of mother beets when placing them, 
in the siloP H. Bbiem (Centhl, Zucknindus,, Hi ilOOS), Vo, 30, p. 8i0 ),—^The 
results presented in this article lead the author to recommend that mother 
beets be siloed with all their leavea It Is suggested that such beets be as dry 
as possible and be siloed above ground, the silo remaining open as long as 
advisable. It Is stated that such silos should not be over 50 cm. (about 20 in.) 
high and a width of 1 meter is considered best. The author also recommends 
that the entire beet be left to wilt for several days before being put in storage. 

Dry matter and sugar content of the beet and their importance in breed¬ 
ing, H. Plahn iCenthL Zuckerinduj.. 10 il908), Voe. 23, pp. 6j0, Ohl; pp. 
370-fi72).—The results of the investigations here reported showed that the diy 
matter and sugar content of fodder beets were not in exact correlation with 
each other. A comierison of these two factors without knowing this fact 
would lead to overlooking the amount of invert sugar formed during the time 
of storage. The dry matter content for this reason is not considered one of 
the principal factors in mother beet selection, and it is suggested that the basis 
of seed beet selection should be the results of polarization because the nutritive 
value of the fodder beet is mainly determined by its sugar content. It is 
recommended that the examination of individual beets be made in the spring, 
as at that season the keeping qualities of the beet are also shown. 

Studies on seed formation in clover and alfalfa, H. L. Bolley {Xorth 
Dakota iSta, Bpi, 1907, pt 1, pp. 80, 81). —^White clover, alfalfa, and red clover 
plants were grown under screens to determine whether bumbl^ees were needed 
in the fertilization of clover for the production of seed. It was Observed with 
regard to white and red clover that when grown under screens with 12 or 6 
meshes to the inch practically no seeds were formed. Screens with J in. and 
j in. meshes, so fhr as known, proved suffiei^t to exclude bumblebees, but 
while there were a great number of unfertilized heads under these screens 
there were also heads which were well filled. “The work with the larger 
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sized mesbes would seem to indicate that in some cases red clover is self-ferti 
lized or else fertilized by small insects, while the work with the finer meshes 
would seem to indicate that it is seldom, if ever, self-fertilized It is possible 
that wind rustling is a necessaiy element in this work and that the screens 
with the finer meshes largely prevented this.” A later and more complete re¬ 
port on this work will be made. 

Distance between hills for com in the Illinois com belt, A. X. Hume, O. D. 
Center, and L. Hegnaueb (lUinoia Sta. But 126, pp. 3J7-»??J).—^Distance ex¬ 
periments with com Were conducted by the Illinois Experiment Station in dif¬ 
ferent sections and on different soils in Illinois from 1903 to 1907, for the pur¬ 
pose of determining the distance at which check rows of com returned the 
highest and most profitable yields and whether planting 2 kernels per hill at 
closer distances is better than 3 kernels at greater distances. The thickness 
ct planting was varied by increasing or decreasing the distance between rows in 
both directions. The hills were checked on different plats at distances ranging 
from 33 to 44 in., the Intermediate distances being 39.G and 36 in. The differ¬ 
ent series were repeated as many times as practicable according to the size of 
the fields, and variations in stand were eliminated to make results comparable. 

In northern Illinois on the 2-kemel plats the average yield for the 4 years 
ranged from 44.1 bu. per acre for the 44 by 44 in., or widest planting, to 54.3 
bu. for the second thickest, or 33 by 36 in. planting. Where 3 kernels were 
planted per hill the widest planting produced on an average 54,1 bu., which in¬ 
creased as the distance was narrowed down to 61 bn. per acre for the (dosest, 
or 33 by 33 in., planting. 

In central Illinois the plats planted with 2 kernels per hill increased in aver¬ 
age yield from the widest planting to the second thickest, the yields ranging 
from 47.7 to 55 bu. per acre. The plats with 3 kernels in the hill ranged in 
average yield per acre from 46.S bu. for the closest planting to 52.3 bu. for the 
38.6 by 39.6 and the 36 by 44 in. distances^ The plats planted 36 by 36 in. with 
2 kernels per hill yieled 2.2 hu. per acre more than the plats planted 38.8 by 
38.6 in. with 3 kernels per hill. In the northern part of the State the best yields 
were taken from the plats with 3 kernels iier hill and also from those in which 
the hills were not more than 36 in. apart each way, and in the central part of 
the State the highest average yield from land producing over 50 bn. per acre was 
secured by planting 2 kernels at a distance of 33 by 36 in., but almost the same 
yield was obtained when the hills were planted 38.6 in. apart each way with 3 
kernels per hill. On land yielding less than 50 bu, per acre practically the 
higest average yield was secured where 2 kernels were planted per hill in rows 
36 in. apart In each direction. 

It is advised that on all ordinary com belt land in northern Illinois the hills 
be planted not more than 36 in. apart with at least 3 kernels per hill, and that 
in central Illinois on the common brown silt loam prairie lands usually produce 
ing over 50 bu. per acre com be cheeked 38.6 in. apart and 3 kernels planted per 
hill, while on the common prairie land not generally producing 50 bu. per acre 
the hills should be ^ in. apart and only 2 kernels planted per hill. 

Ten generations of com breeding, L. H. Smith (lUirtoia fifta. Buh 08, jpp. 
4J7-S7J, ftffB, 2).--This bulletin discusses the importance of com improvement, 
outlines the fundamental principles upon which this work at the station is 
based, reviews some of the earlier results, describes the general plan of the 
experiments, and summarizes the results secured during 10 years of investiga¬ 
tion. Much of this subject matter is condensed from Bulletins 55, 82, 87, and 
100 of the station previously noted (E. S. B., 11, p. 633; 14, pu 855; 15, p. 352; 
17, p. 26). 
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The effect of breeding on the protein and oil content is shown in the following 
table, eomi)ilod from the general averages of each generation: 

TnrgtainiiioHA of bnaUng corn for increase and decrease of pt'otein and oiL 
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With reference to protein these results show that starting with a single 
variety it has been possilile in 10 generations of this work to increase the protein 
content fr<im HUi2 i>er cent to 14^ lyer cent, a gain of 3^4 per cent, while by 
bretHling in the opposite direction it has been possible to reduce the protein 
content from 10.n2 to S.G4 tier cent, or a reduction of 2^ i)er cent, making a 
total differeni*e between the two strains of 5.02 per cent It is further shown 
that the high-oil coni has increased from 4.70 per cent to 7.30 jier cent of oil, 
while a low-oil com has decreased from 4.70 to 2.60 per cent, the difference 
between the two strains in 1906 lieing 4.71 per cent 

High protein and low protein seed were planted together on one plat and 
high oil and low oil seed on another. These plats were continued for 3 years, 
and tlie results secured did not indicate that the soil influences the protein or 
the oil content. 

A study of the secondary effects produced by selection to change the compo¬ 
sition of the grain indicated that the change in the eomiK)sition of the grain has 
produced no very marked effect uiion the comixisition of other iiarts of the com 
plant. Continued selecti<»n has apimrently induced a certain correlation between 
protein and oil content and has resulted in characteristic types of kernel and 
I)ert‘eiitible modifications in the tyi>e of ear. Selection for high protein is con¬ 
sidered as evidently accomimnied by a reduction in yield. It was also found 
that climatic conditions exert in certain years a marked effect uiyon the com- 
XK).sitiun ot the corn crop as regards its i»rutein, oil, and starch content 

The detailed plat reconls of the f<iur strains and the analytical results of 
neaily 5.iH»0 individual ears analyzed during the 10 years are given in tables so 
arranged that the maremal pedigree record of every ear* is shown. The work 
on the four breeding plats is still being continued. 

Com: Selection, storing, curing, and testing for seed, J. A. Jeffery (Michi¬ 
gan Cirv. J, pp. 19-^0. figs. i7).—In pointing out the importance of testing 
com for seed it is stated that of a large number of ears tested for vitality 
those selected from the shock invariably produced an exceedingly low number 
of germinations. More than 50 per cent of the ears produced no germination 
whatever, and of those that did show vitality it was^ rare that 100 ijer cent of 
the kernels gemiinattd. Directions are given in detail for the selection of seed 
com, its care, grading, and testing. 

Testing the germination of seed com, M. P. Jones (A’cm? York Cornell Sta. 
LHrc. i, pp. S, figs. J).—The selection of good seed,ears, the method of making 
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llip |?prminatlon tests, and the fare of seed eom are dlsenssed in a iNipnlar 
manner. 

The culture of cotton -without irrigation, Pri:tril iBttl. *sVjf\ Ilni'f. et 
Avicult TuiiUie, 7 (WOS), Xo. 3U pp. 91-4)5), —^Experiments in growing cotton 
without irrigation were made in lOOT in the vicinity of Tunis. The results show 
that a good fiber, although not quite as valuable as Egyptian and American 
cotton gi‘own with iiTigation, can be iiroduced in that locality under those coudi- 
tiuns. In one of the fields in wliich this work w.ts conducteil, and where 
weather conditions did not interfere with the experiment, a yield of 7.81 kg. 
(about 17 lbs.) of fiber was haiwested from 322 plants. It was also observed 
that the tap root of the plants was in most cases quite straight and long, having 
gone down deep into the soil for the puriwse of finding the necessary moisture. 

The flax stem, T, Tammes {Xatuurk. TcrJiandel. Hollamh Uaatfteh. WeicnsrJt, 
Haarlem^ 3, ecr., 6* (1901), Xo, }, p/>, T//4-2&‘J, ph, 6*).—^This publication is a 
monograph on statistics and the anatomy of flax. The following subjects arc 
treated: The origin and history of cultivateil flax, the variation sind correlation 
of macroscopic characters, the influence of soil and si»ace on flax plants, the 
development and structnre of the stem, and the fiber. An extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy on flax and its culture is included. 

Trials of hemp, H. L. Bolley (Xorth Dakota Sta, Rpt 1907, pf, 1, pp. 81, 
82).—Comparative tests were made with hemp seed secured from Russia, Man¬ 
churia, and Kentucky. The Russian hemp did not prove very satisfactory. The 
Kentucky see<l produced hemp straw 8 or 32 ft. high, of good quality and 
mature, hut the seed did not ripen before frost. It is believal, however, that 
by planting the crop earlier mature seed can be grown in that region. The 
Manchurian hemp when planted for seed puriwses matui'ed thoroughly, but in 
quality of fiber it ranked behind the Kentucky tjq»e. 

Hop culture and handling, C. Pbiiwirth iHopfenhau md Hopfenhehandlnng. 
Berlin, 1908, pp, VlIl+lSo, figs, 59).—This book treats of the structure and the 
life of the hop plant, the culture of the crop, hops as a eommei'cial article, and 
the methods of promoting hop culture and commerce. 

A study of the factors influencing the improvement of the potato, R M. 
East (Illinois 8ta, Bui, ITt, pp, S76-Ji56, figs, 10 ),—^Thls bulletin discusses the 
use of i^i)eciee of Solanum other than the potato, cites descriptions of the 
original plant from the earlier writers on the subject, describes the modem 
plant, outlines methods of breeding, considers at some length the inheritance 
of characters in tuber selection, and more briefly the hypothesis of degeneration, 
discontinuous variations, and graft-hybrids, and reiiorts results secured in 
experiments on the improvemout of the tuber in quality. In the treatment of 
the different subjects the work of a large number of 4nTeBtlgatoFs is reviewed, 
and the bulletin concludes with a bibliography of 114 references. 

The author found a great difference in varieties regarding the value of 
luxuriant vegetation as a guide In selecting high-yielding plants. Large vines 
as comiiared with medium vines gave fair results in most cases, but in some 
vsirieties, as Manistee, large vines rather Indicated that excesrive vegetative 
growth was opiiosed to maximum yields of tubers. No constant difference was 
found due to selection of plants with a single stem and those branching Just 
below or just above the ground, providing other conditions were equal. There 
is apparently an optimum shade of color in vines constant with the variety and 
correlative with or u result of vigor in the plant. Light-colored vines gave 
fewer potatoes although of good size, while darker-colored vines rither gave no 
set of tubers or a large set of very small ones» 
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A Study was also made of the four physical divisions of the tuber, these being 
designated from outside to inside as skin, cortical layer, outer medullary layer, 
and inner medullary layer. The varieties used in this connection were Rural 
New Torker No. 2 and Carman No. 3. It was found that the dry matter is 
quite variable and regularly decreases from the outside to the inside of the three 
inner zones. The total nitrogen content is only slightly variable, although 
showing a regular increase to the inner medullary layer on the dry basis. Ash 
determinations varied little from 0.90 per cent on the fresh basis, indicating 
a higher carbohydrate content in the cortical layer and a low one in the inner 
medullary layer. This is considered as showing that there is a difference in the 
time of cooking in the different zones. A number of methods of sampling were 
tried, and the most satisfactory results were secured by cutting a cylinder with 
a 12 mm. cork borer parallel to the long diameter but a little to the side. Varia¬ 
tion in nitrogen content did not show a noticeable effect on quality, although it 
api>ears that extremely high nitrogen might make the flavor more pronounced. 
On the other hand, it was found that there is a lower limit in the amount of 
dry mutter or more probably of carbohydrates, below which tubers can not be 
of "good quality. In Rural New Yorker No. 2 it was found to be about IS per 
cent, or i»robably al»out 15 per cent of starch. 

In ofiservations to determine a correlation between physical structure and 
quality it wais found that anatomical difference is a varietal character, the 
difference between varieties being very great. The difference in quality within 
the variety, however, was found to be almost as great as the difference between 
varieties. This method of determining the quality of the tuber through its 
anatomical structure can not be used for selecting i)otatoes for the table because 
It is necessary to cut the tubers. In enumerating and discussing other factors 
influencing quality, It is pointed out that the number of eyes has a marked effect, 
doe to the fl&ct that the internal medullary extends a branch to each eye. This 
fact makes the quality vary inversely with the number of eyes. In a count of 
219 tubers of Rural New Yorker No. 2 the number of eyes varied from 7 to 28. 
In connection with this work 189 tubers of this variety were analyzed and a 
large number found to be of very good cooking quality, although the average 
200, and 400 lbs. per acre. 

Investigations on the Influence of fertilizers on quality showed that the 
quality grew markedly better where potassium chlorid was applied at the rate 
of 300 lbs. per acre, but apparently little difference resulted ftom doubling the 
applications of phosphorus in the form of bone meal given at the rate of 100, 
200, and 400 lbs. per acre. 

A microscopical examination in connection with a study of the Influence of 
maturity on the quality showed that the starch grains in the cells of the imma¬ 
ture tubers are small in size and few in number. In the cortical and outer 
medullary layers of mature tubers the starch grains averaged about 75/* and 
were found as large as 105 ai, while in immature tubers under an ounce in 
weight the starch grains averaged only 25/*. The composition of tubers of dif¬ 
ferent degrees of maturity was determined and from the results it is concluded 
that quality depends upon homogeneous anatomical structure, dry matter con¬ 
tent, and degree of maturity. In general the quality increases with the thick¬ 
ness of the cortical layer and decreases as the number of eyes increases. The 
dry matter content must be such that the cooked starch fills the cells to the 
bursting jioint The degree of maturity is affected by all factors of soil physics, 
soil fertility, cultivation, and climate during the growing period. 

In studying the variation of the potato in chemical composition as a basis for 
its Improvement it was found that the nitrogen content does not vary directly 
with the number of eyes, that it is not correlated with particular shapes, that 
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smaller and younger tubers are richer in nitrogen than larger and older oneb, 
and that the error in determining starch from Ri)ecific gravity tables is much 
greater than is generally supposed. Selections were made to determine whether 
the fluctuations in a chemical constituent are transmitted by tuber propagation. 
One plat in 1902 was planted with tubers containing an average of 2.05 i»er cent 
of nitrogenous matter in the fresh substance. A second plat was planted with 
low protein selections, the average nitrogenous matter in the fresh substance 
being 1.78 per cent. The composition of the tubers harvested did not indicate 
a deflnite response to selection for high or low protein, although the average of 
nitrogenous matter when calculated to a water-free basis was 2.11 per cent 
higher in the high nitrogen selections than in the crop from the low nitrogen 
selections. In 1903 similar selections were again made^ but from other potatoes 
than those grown on these two plats, and it is not considered that very definite 
conclusions can be drawn from the results secured. It is pointed out, however, 
that there is a difference of 0.81 per cent in dry matter in favor of the high 
protein plat. Attention is also called to the fiict that the low protein potatoes 
were larger, and it is pointed out that the higher dry matter should have ordi- 
mirily been expe<*ted from the low protein potatoes on account of their greater 
iflze. A difference of total nitrogenous matter in favor of the high protein plat 
of 0.33 per cent on the fresh basis and 1.61 per cent on the dry basis is recorded. 

In general statements on the improvement of the ])otato the author presents 
three possible methods of improvement: (1) The crossing of desirable plants and 
raising of many seedlings under controlled conditions; (2) selections of the most 
desirable.fluctuations among the plants and tubers of a variety; and (3) selec¬ 
tion of discontinuous variations^ and a study of ways of causing them, a xiossible 
example being the so-called graft-hybrid. 

Irish seed potatoes in England, 1907 {Dept, Agr, and Tech, Instr, Ireland 
Jour,t 8 (1908), No, 2, pp, 254-359).—The results shown in tables and dis¬ 
cussed indicate that Irish seed produces much heavier crops in England than 
Englij^ seed, even when the English seed is changed from one distrkit to 
another. It is recommended that for the purpose of supplying the English 
market with seed from Ireland varieties popular in England should be grown, 
only seed pure and true to name of well-selected tubers ^ould be put on the 
market; and the seed crop should be slightly immature to favor early ripening, 
the production of vigorous plants and of heavy yields. 

Solanum comznersonii violet and the Blue GHant; G. H. PkTHTBBinGE! (Dept 
Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland Jour., 8 (1908). No. B, pp, 347-^355),—The results 
of this comi)arison led to the conclusion that the claims for 8, commersonii 
violet regiirding si)ecial cropping power, suitability to wet soils, disease and 
frost resistance, and excellence of flavor have not yet been establifdied for 
Ireland, and that the variety if not absolutely identical with the Blue Giant 
so far resembles it that the enhanced price of seed for 8. commereonU is not 
justified. It is stated that far better varieties are already in cultivation in 
Ireland than 8. commersonii violet 

Bwarf Essex rape for winter forage, J. M. Scott (Florida 8ta. BhI. 95, pp, 
3f-25, figs. 3).—Brief directions for the culture of rape and its use for feed are 
given, and the results of culture and fertilizer tests are reported. Rape at this 
station has given yields ranging from 27,200 to 33,296 lbs. of green forage per 
acre. On S^tember 25,1907, plats 1 and 2 were sown in drills 30 in. apart on a 
very light sandy loam soU. December 21 3 wis sown. On September 25 

plat 1 received 889 Iba per acre of a complete f»tilizep, plat 2, 7T8 lbs., and 
plat 3 on DeG«D;d>er 21,615 Xbs. Flat 2 received a second application of 389 lbs. 
on February 10, 1908. The best yi^ which was secured from two cuttings, 
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amounted to 10.50 Ions per acre on plat 2. Plat 3 showed no increase over 
plat 1. 

Ten years' trials with diSerent varieties of rye, M. L. Mortensln and K. 
Haxscx {Tuhhkr, Lamlhr, PhmtcarU H {PJOl). }5-i50).—^This report 

ro\ers trials conducted at 4 different stations in Denmark during 1S04 to 1005. 
The highest yields of grain were obtained from Brattingsborg, Petkua, Heine 
lmpro\ed Zeeland, Heinrich, and Prohstel in the order given. ^Valkenhaus 
and Brattingsborg rankeil first in straw jirodiiction, while Schlanstedt, Petkiis, 
and Heinrich in the order mentioned produced the stiffest straw. The average 
content of nitrogen in the water-free kernels ranged from 1.51 per cent in 
Petkus to 1.06 iier cent in Ilolfmansgave, and the content of crude fat from 
1.72 tier cent in Probstei to 1.S6 per cent in Hoffmansgave. A discussion of the 
hivStory and cliaracteristies of the various varieties is given. 

The fertilizing value of hairy vetch for Connecticiit tobacco fields, T. 
ItoBiNso:? <r. BepU Agr.. Bur, Plant Indus, Cue. lo, pp. 5).—^In connection 
Tvith a discussion of this subject the imi)ortance of inoculating hairy \etch is 
iminted out. Results oi field and pot exi^erlmeuts secured along this line are 
reiiorted. 

Sample cuttings of hairy vetch in 1907 at Hockauum, Conn., indicated yields 
of 7 tons 400 lbs. i)er acre of green material for the inoculated vetch and 2 tows 
240 lbs. for uulnoculated vetch. Rye on this land made a vigorous growth, 
yielding at the rate of 7 tons 720 lbs. per acre. Determinations of total nitro¬ 
gen in samples of this soil, made by the Bureau of Chemistry of this Depart¬ 
ment, showed that the soil where vetch was grown without inoculation con¬ 
tained 9.19 per cent of total nitrogen, while the soil from the rj’e plats con¬ 
tained only 0.17 per cent and that from the uninoculated vetch i)Iats 0.14 
per cent 

Results of greenhouse tests with 20 plants each showed that iminoculated 
hairy vetch produced 25 gm. of dry weight with 0.82 gm. of nitrogen, inoculated 
plants 44 gm. of dry weight with 1.33 gm. of total nitrogen, and rye 16 gm. of 
dry weight with 0.27 gm. of total nitrogen. Assuming that one-fifth of the 
green weight represents the dry weight of vetch, the author calculates that on 
the cover-crop plats at Hockanum inoculated vetch furnished a crop of* 2,880 
lbs. dry weight per acre with 100.51 lbs. of nitrogen, uninoculated vetch 848 
lbs. of crop with 28i)l lbs. of nitrogen, and rye a crop of 2,944 lbs. dry weight 
with 49.75 lbs. of nitrogen per acre. 

In pot exiierlments with tobacco, sodium nitrate was applied at the rate of 
200 and 500 lbs. ijer acre. This was applied in i)ots in which hairy vetch and 
rye had been grown and tumetl under or removed. It appeared that the turn¬ 
ing under of inoculated hairy vetch was slightly sui>erior to the application of 
200 lbs, of sodium nitrate i»er acre, while the turning under of rye was inferior 
to the application of the fertilizer. When cover croj[>s were turned under and 
fertilizer added the hairy M'tch showed greater fertilizing power than rye. In 
pots that had borne no cener crop the application of nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 500 lbs. per acre was no more effecthe than the use of 200 lbs. 

[Comparative and chemical studies of wheat varieties], W. H. ScHEBFFirs 
and H. Woosuey {Evntuekit BuL m, pp. pU. /i).—The 12 best 

yielding varieties for the years 1905,1906, and 1907 ranged in yield from 27.41 
to 31.16 bu. per acre. The leading sorts given In decreasing order of their 
yields were Jersey Fultz, Kansas Mortgsige Lifter, Pulcaster, B 377, and Beech- 
wood Hybrid, all producing 29.23 bu. per acre or over. 

In determining the number of iwunds of straw roquireil for each variety to 
produce 1 bu. of grain it was found that no regular i*elation between the yield 
of straw and grain was apparent. The high yields of straw, however, were 
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frenerally associated with low yields of grain. Blue Stem produced f»5 lbs. of 
straw per bushel of grain, while Xo. 9129 produced 21S li>s., these two varieties 
standing lowest and highest in straw pr<Hincti<m, resi>ectively. The average 
yields of straw for the 3 years and for all of the -varieties under test ranged 
from 2,G37 to 3,547 lbs. In average weight i»er bushel for liM)5 and 
Turkish Red stood first with 621 lbs. for the first season and 61i lbs. fur the 
second. 

Tables are given showing the i»rotein content of wheat of the different 
varieties on an air-dry and water-free basis. It was found that weevil-infested 
wheat contained relatively more nitrogen and protein than whejit not infeste«l, 
lowing that the weevil had fed on the starch-bearing ix>rtion of the grahr. 
The tables also show that some of the high-yielding whesits, such as Ivaiis<is 
Mortgage Lifter and Fulcaster, may also be rich in i»rotein and that the 
protein content of a given variety varies with the season. 

Some new hybrid wheats, E. R Ellioit and C. W. IuVWrlnce < Wa»1tingift>i 
b*f(r. Popular BuL 0, pp, 8).—^The methods of improving wheat are fnitlinc^d 
and the hybridization work at the station is described. A table is given show¬ 
ing the yields at Pullman for 3 years of 20 new hybrid wheats. Eight hybrid 
varieties derived from Winter Fife and Little Club ga-ve an average yield of 
46i25 bu., 5 varieties, crosses between Turkey and Little Club, 42-SO bu., 4 
hybrid sorts from White Track and Little Club 43.75 bu., and 3 crosses between 
McPherson and Red Chaff 30 bu. i>er acre. Two standard Red Russian varieties 
grown for comparison gave an average yield of 42.25 bu. per acre for the same 
period. Ten hybrid varieties of true winter wheats with club heads are 
described. 

HOBTIOTTITITEE. 

A further study of soil treatment in greenhouse culture, II. J. Wheeleb 
and G. E. Adams {Rhode Island 8ta. BuL 128, pp, 183-1.0} >.—^In a previous 
bulletin of the station (E. S. R., 17, p. 464), the results are given of a fc»tudy of 
the initial and residual effects of stable manure and different combinations of 
chemical manures used with greenhouse radishes, tomatoes, and cucumbers 
and of a test of finely cut hay as a soil improver. In similar exi)eriments 
reported in this bulletin finely cut rye straw was substituted for the hay which 
often contains weed and grass seed. 

The first crop grown was radishes planted shortly before December 1, fol¬ 
lowed by lettuce planted on February 14 and again by lettuce planted on May 7, 
The same 4 plats and the same fertilizers were used as in the previous work 
except that before planting the second crop of lettuce the stable manure plat 
was remanured and the other plats received a complete fertilizer containing 
a large amount of basic slag meal, but no sulphates or chlorids. 

With radishes it wras found that imrtially comi)Osted horse manure applied 
at the rate of 75 tons per acre gave better results than any of the chemical 
mamires used either with or without cut rye straw. The crop where the cut 
straw was used matured much more quickly than with chemicals alone. The 
manure and straw appeared to exert a beneficial effect uix>n the physical con¬ 
dition of the soil " and thus posi4bly indirectly upon the character of the fungi 
and bacteria capable of existing therein.” This beneficial effect was not so 
marked with the first crop of lettuce^ although the stable manure plat gave 
slightly earlier maturity and the crop matured semiewhat earlier where cut 
straw was used than where the chemicals were used alone. Although the 
stable manure plat was remanured previoiis to the second emp of lettncA hetter 
results were secured with the chemicals and the cut straw than with the htetue 
manure. With Ihe same ehemicals the w^ght of the hcods where the estiMiirai' 
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had been used was considerably greater than where it was omitted. With both 
the radishes and lettuce nitrate of potash and nitrate of soda appear to be 
much superior to muriate of potash and sulphate of ammonia as sources uf 
potash and nitrogen. 

Carnations were grown in the same kind of subsoil as that used with 
radishes and lettuce. The bench was divided into two equal beds. One bed 
received a complete fertilizer while the other received no nitrogen, the object 
of the ex|ieriment being to ascertain what influence, if any, would be exerted 
l>y the nitrogen uiion the tendency of the calyx to split open. The results 
api»ear to show that when the house is maintained at the same temperature 
generous manuring with nitrogen may increase the total number of i)erfect 
blooms of one variety of carnations and lessen the number of another variety. 

The French garden, C. D. McKay (London^ WOS^ pp, pltt, 9 ).—brief 
practical treatise on the intensive cultural methods employed hy French market 
gardeners lucliKling data relative to crop rotations and working instructions 
for each mouth in the year. The work is issued with a view of introducing 
French methrals among English gardeners, 

Onhard cover crops, W. S. Tiiornbeb (Washington 8ta. Popular BuL 5, 
pp, >)•—A i)opular discussion of the value of orchard cover crops with sugges¬ 
tions for planting and plants to use. 

Fruit marketing investigations in 1907, J. E. Higgins (Hawaii 8ta, Frees 
Bui. Jl, pp. ii, fig. i).—^The practical results for 1907 of fruit marketing inves¬ 
tigations which have been conducted by the station for the past 4 years (B. S. B., 
19. p- 33S) are given and subjects relating to transportation, markets, and or¬ 
ganization for market purposes are dlscusse<l. 

On August 14 a carload of pineapples and avocados was shipped from Hawaii 
to Chicago. The pineapples were sorted and repacked in San Francisco, but 
the avocados were not repacked. The fruits were placed in a refrigerated car, 
arri\ing in Chicago, August 31, and were marketed September 3. The pine¬ 
apples were in good condition, the loss being less than 1 per cent The avocados 
were In good condition for immediate consumption, but hardly firm enough for 
the market. It is believed that if avocados are perfectly hard when taken 
from the steamer, they will arrive in Chicago in the same condition. It appears 
thus far that itapaias will not endure a long journey by rail, after reaching the 
mainland. 

Hay and excelsior were again comi)ared for packing pineapples in crates. 
The fruit was preserved equally well in both materials, but the excelsior makes 
a better apijearance. The keeiaug quality of pineapples from different fields 
continues to show a wide variation and emphasizes the importance of soil 
studies and fertilizer exi>erimeuts in relation to the keeping qualities of the 
fruit. 

The results from shipping long and short stem fruits confirm those previously 
reported. On fruits showing a great tendency to decay in transit the part saved 
by cutting long stems averaged 17 per cent of the whole. The difierence in 
favor of long stems as compared with stems broken off at the natural Joint was 
over 46 per cent. 

The value of wrapping each fruit in paper was again brought out, the average 
difference in favor of the wrapi>ed fimit being about 6.6 per cent. Fruits that 
were cut with long stems and also WTapped in paper showed an average saving 
of 22.37 per cent of the whole as comiiared with short stem fruits packed with¬ 
out paper. 

There appears to be no constant advantage in favor of carrying pineapples on 
either the orlop deck or the after deck of the ship. The need of furnishing 
transportation facilities equipped to handle fruit in all weather is pointed out 
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A iTortion of the pineapples was placed in the ship in a compartment held at a 
temperature of 50® P. The fruit was not pre-cooled and the compartment did 
not attain the above temperature until 2^ days from the time of sailing. Under 
these circumstances the loss was practically the same in refrigeration as on 
the after deck. 

Shipments were made to San Francisco of Chinese bananas, some bunches of 
which were wrapped in dried banana leaves and others were entirely unpro- 
tectal. Neither method was satisfactory. The results previously secured rela¬ 
tive to methods of picking, packing, and shipment of avocados were confirmed 
in 1907. It is especially emphasized that the spaces between the avocados 
should not be filled with paper as is often done. 

Cape fresh fruit export trade, season 1908, C. Du P. Chiappini (Cape 
Good Hope, Spec- Rpt. Trades Comr. London, 1908, pp. Id).—A report on the 
export fruit shipments of the Cape of Good Hope relative to the size of-the 
shipments, condition of the fruit, prices received, varieties, grading, and lack¬ 
ing, with suggestions and recommendations to growers for improving conditions 
and for the further extension of the fruit business. 

Peach, apricot, and prune kernels as by-products of the fruit industry 
of the United States, F. Rabak (U. S. Dept- Apr., Bur, Plant Indus, Bui, 
JS3, pp. 7-54).-—The present commercial supply of almond oils is derived from 
European countries and is manufactured, not alone from almonds, but to a 
great extent from apricot, and in some cases, peach kernels. This bulletin con¬ 
tains the results of an investigation conducted to obtain information as to peach, 
apricot, and prune kernels, with special reference to their similarity to sweet 
and bitter almonds and to compare chemically the fixed and volatile oils ob¬ 
tainable from them. The methods of extracting these oils are discussed in 
detail and consideration is given to their commercial uses. 

The investigation shows that the fixed and volatile oils which can be derived 
from peach, apricot, and prune kernels compare very favorably as to their 
physical and chemical properties and in some cases are almost identical with 
the confmercial oils obtained from sweet and bitter almonds. The oils from 
these kernels are at the present time substituted for the rarer almond oils and 
can be used for the same purposes. Peach, apricot, and prune kernels are 
cheaper and fumi^ a more available raw material than bitter almonds. Hence 
their increased use might sufiiciently reduce the price of these oils and create 
a greater demand for them. Owing, to the ready saponification of these oils 
they should find a demand in the toilet-soap industry, and their production in 
the United States is suggested on account of the large amount of raw material 
available. The processes of extracting* and distilling fniit-kemel oils are not 
particularly complex and could be carried on in establishments such as can¬ 
neries already oQuipped with steam or other power at comparatively small 
expense It is suggested that the press cake, owing to its high content of nitrog^ 
enons matter, mii^t be employed either as & stock food or as a frrtilizer, 

Commesrcial fertilizer experiments with coffee, G. Hbx.hsxch (Tropen- 
pflamer, Bcihefte, 9 (1908), yo. 4, pp. 185-220, pis. 12).—An extensive series 
of fertilizer experiments conducted by the author on his plantations in Guate¬ 
mala are reported. Potash, phosphoric acid, nitre^en, and lime were used both 
alone and in combination and were compared with stable manure. The results 
are presented in tabular form and are fully discussed. The author concludes 
that although the application of the organic manures is indispensable in coffee 
culture, the best plants and largest returns are secured by the additfonal use 
of a complete fertilizer. 

70454r~No, 8-09-4 
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The future of cacao planting, H. H. Smith {London, 1908, pp. XIII+95, 
pl8, 2>.—A paper read at the Colonial Fruit Show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, June, 1908, fallowed by an extensive discussion and supplementary 
notes on grafting, pruning, and the question of shade in Trinidad. The paper 
deals with the various branches of the cacao planting industry, including cer¬ 
tain phases whi<*h have not been generally discussed, such as suggestions rela¬ 
tive to the use of vacuum chambers for drying beans, the practice of planting 
belts of rubber and other economic plants in conjunction with cacao, and re¬ 
striction of affected areas in case of disease. Among other points discussed are 
grafting, improved pruning methods, and green manuring. 

Street trees, their care and preservation, A. D. Taylor (Xcw York Cornell 
I8ta. Buh B56, pp, 4ol-i91, figs. 57).—In this bulletin the writer points out and 
shows by means of illustrations and discussion the harm to which trees are 
subjected through ignorance and neglect, with a view of interesting public 
spirited citizens in the protection of shade trees. Part I deals with the sources 
of injury to shade trees including public utilities, unintelligent pruning, con¬ 
struction work, wind and ice storms, freezing, bites of horses, grazing of wagon 
wheels, starving of root systems, overcrowding and improper placing, and in¬ 
jury from wire labels. Part II deals with methods of protection and the prun¬ 
ing of shade trees, and Part III contains a discussion of some of the main points 
in the municipal control of shade trees with notes on protective measures 
adopted in various States. 

The small country place, S. T. Mathard (Philadelphia and London, 1908, 
pp, S20, figs, 100),—X popular work intended for persons seeking country homes 
and for those already owning small country places who wish to improve them 
and make them more profitable. In the iutroductoiy chapter consideration is 
given to various economic and social phases of country life. Succeeding chap¬ 
ters deal with the remodeling and improving of old bnildings, building new 
houses^ the decoration of home grounds^ the lawn and flower garden, the &mily 
garden, practical su^estions for the growing and handling of the common 
orchard and small fruits and vegetables, poultry keeping, dairying, the family 
horse, and bees- The book concludes with a monthly working calendar. 

The preservation of cut flowers, V. Ducomet and L. Pourton ( Rev, ffort, 
[Parts], 80 ( 1908 ), Yo, 14 , pp, 555-555).—The results are given of experiments 
conducted In 3906 and 3007 in continuation of the authors* previous investiga¬ 
tion (R S. R., 18, p, 44), in preserving cut flowers in solutions made by using 
various mineral and organic acids, bases, salts, antiseptics, and other ma¬ 
terials. 

Fully ten thousand experiments were conducted in which flowers of over one 
hundred species were used. The imi^ortant fact brought out by the work is 
that the flowers differ so much in their requirements as to render it impossible 
to use similar treatment or a uniform liquid for preserving all plants. In many 
cases which are noted, however, it is found that by the use of sugar as well as 
Severn! other substances of which the principal are sodium chlorld, bi-potassium 
phoi^bate, chloral and sulphate of magauese, the life of the flowers can be pro¬ 
longed sufficiently to warrant the extra expense. 

Exploitation of medicinal plants (Le Brasil: Scs Richcsscs Saturelles; ses 
Industries, Rio de Janeiro: Centro Indus, Brasil, 1908, French ed,, vol, 1, pp, 
525-255).—^Brlef notes on the more inuwrtant medicinal plants of Brazil, 
inclndlng local and botanical names and economic uses, together with sta¬ 
tistical data relative to the exports and value of various leaves, roots, and 
medicinal extracts. 
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NeudaxnuL forestry manual, A. Schwappacii et al. {Xeudamnier Forster- 
Tthrhneh. Xaidamnu XlX-^blS^ pl^. 6 *, figs, 203; Repctitorium, 

pp. ?2sThe first edition of this work, which is offered as a guide for instruc¬ 
tion and practice as well as a handbook for the ijri\ate forest owner, appeared 
in 1S9D. The present edititm has been considerably enlarged and revised. The 
work is diveded into b partN treatini? in detail the following phases of forestry: 
Botany, zoolocy, hx*ality fat*tors, forest mathematics and mensuration, ^Ivi- 
enlture, utilization, protecthm. \aluation. and hunting, fishing, bee culture, 
and fish and game protection. An jipiiendix deals with the measures and laws 
relative to the insiiran<*e of w*orkmen and forest officials. In addition to the 
text figures there are colored illustrations of 117 different forest insects. 

The work is a<'comi>sinieil by a supplement containing 1,431 questions and 
answei*s, with cross-references to the related paragraphs in the manual. 

Forest sui-vey methods, A. 11. D. Boss (CanatL Forattry 4 KiSOS)^ 

yo. 1, pp. A discussion of methods employed in making a complete 

forest survey whhh the author states includes a more or less accurate plane 
and topographic survey of the tract under examination, a careful estimate of 
the amount of timber uixm it, a determination of the rate at which the timber 
is growing, and a study of the conditions of light, moisture, soil, and other 
factors inflneu<*ing both the present and future condition of the forest crop. 

Handbook on forest mensuration of the white pine in Hassadiusetts, 
II. (K Cook iBoston, pp. J-Jd, figs. 8, dgm^, JK—A handbook prepared 
by the author under the direction of the State Forester, P. W, Bane, with a 
view to furnishing the people of Massachusetts with a practical working 
knowledge of commercial forest values. The data given include log scales, 
volume tables, yield tables, financial rotations, thinnings and growth tables, 
together with mist*ellaiieoua notes of interest chiefly to lumbermen and mill 
owners. Descriptions and illustrations of instruments for measuring heights 
as found in Bulletin 36 of the Forest Service of this Department (B. S. B., 14, 
576) are also given. 

Peortilizer experiments with pine on high moorland, C. von Tobhuf 
{\a1urir, ZMn\ Forat w. Litndw,, H ilOOH)^ Xo, 8, pp. d.9.>-}07, figs. 3),—Potash, 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and lime were tested both alone and in various com- 
l>inations as a fertilizer for pine seedlings in new moorland soils. The investi¬ 
gations were started in 1S07 and concluded during the present year. 

Good results were secured whenever phosphoric acid was used alone or in 
combination with one or more of the remaining elements, but the largest, most 
luxuriant, and greenest plants with long needles and well-developed buds were 
produced by the use of a complete fertilizer. Phosphoric acid in basic slag was 
much less available than that in bi-sodium phosphate. Snperiffiosphate influ¬ 
enced the plants unfavorably, hence it is advised that a quick-acting phosphate 
be used on the high moorland. The lack of phosphoric acid, a dwarfed condi¬ 
tion of the seedlings, and the presence” of anthocyanin, indicated by a red 
coloration of the pines, appear to coincide, although a red coloration *was noted 
to some extent with large and luxuriant-growing seedlings. 

The author is of the opinion that the formation of anthocyanin occurs under 
too varying conditions to be given any definite biological explanation. It is 
suggested that the lack of phosphoric acid necessary for albumin and cell bnild- 
ing may prev*ent the utilization or conversion of sugar, which thus becomes 
stored up and leads to the development of anthocyanin. 
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A test was also made of i>iiie sewl sec*nred from different sources. The 
seedlings showed an imiiortaiit variation in size and col(»r in the first and 
second years. The seed t»btained from Galicia and Eberswald produced large 
quick-growing plants, while seed from Finland and Nonvay i»r<Hluced small slow- 
growing plants. During the present year, when the experimental plat became 
severely attacked by the needle blight, the seedlings from the northern-grown 
seed remained almost free from attack, while the El)erswald seedlings were 
liadly affected in the lower i»art of the jdant. The Galicia seedlings were still 
more severely attacked, notwithstanding that they were sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture and later on with copper carbonate solution. 

The author points out that newly planted conifers must be considered as sick 
or weakened plants particularly liable to attack by weevils and bark beetles. 
The relation between the bark turgidity and insect attack is briefly discussed. 

Eacalyptos in CaHfomia, N. D. 1ngh.v.i1 iCnlifnrnia Htn. BuL W6, pp. 
29-112j ftgfi. 6P).—-This bulletin contaiius the results of an extensive stml^- of 
eucalyptus culture in California, the work being based on careful observation 
over all the cultivated itortions of the State stmth of Shasta County. Con¬ 
sideration is given to the imiKvrtanoe of eucalyi>tns for timiter, fuel, and oil, the 
soil requirements and methods of growing these trees, the commercial qualities 
of the different s^ietdes, their adaptation to conditions in the various parts of 
the State, and the quality and amount of the prmluct which can be reasonably 
expected from them. 

Over 05 different si>ecies and varieties of Euinilypts are growing on the Uni¬ 
versity of California Forestry Station groniuls at Santa Monica. Of this num¬ 
ber IS si^ecies held to be the most promising for ccmiiuercinl planting in Cali¬ 
fornia are sitecially considered relative to their botanical characteristics, present 
range, adaptability and use. ilhistnitlons being given of the trunk, foliage, and 
fruiting organs of each. Lists are also given of those si)ec!es the wood of whidb 
is the most durable in the soil, the lumber and fuel si^ecies, and the frost and 
dnmght-resistant siiecies. 

Tlie possibility of selecting a group of Eucalypts capable of furnishing bloom 
for bees to work on the yesir round i.s suggested and a list is given showing the 
bIcKiming i>eriods of the species growing on the station grounds. Data are 
also given on some strength tests of Encalypts conducted by the Forest flervice 
4if this Deiiartment in cooiwration with the State of California. 

Basket willow cnlture, C. D. Mell {Lehanon, Fcnn., pp. /d).—This 
iuimphlet contains practical instructions tor planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
cud marketing basket willows together with notes <in varieties insect enemies, 
c<»st and profit of a basket willow holt, and utilizing willow l»ark. 

The dziftins-sand problem, W, Gill iJour. Dept, \gr. So, Aunt,, 11 (1908), 
.Vo, 11, pp, 1028-1031). —In addition to a brief discussion relative to the causes 
of drifting-sand areas and their treatment, a list is given of 2S shrubs and 
trees which the author considers best for sand-binding purposes in South 
Australia. 

Silvical leaflets (17. 8. Dept. Apr,, Forest Serv, 8ilv, Leaflets, 15, pp, i; 

16, pp, 2; i7, pp, 2; 18, pp, 5; 19, pp, 5; 20, pp, 2: 21, pp, S; 22, pp, »J; 23, pp, 2; 

24. pp, 2; 25, pp, B; 26, pp, 2; 27, pp, 2; 28, pp. 3; 29, pp, 2; 30, pp. 2; 31, pp, 4; 

S2, pp, S; S3, pp. 2; 3f, pp, 2; 35, pp, 2: 36, pp, 2; 31, pp, 3; 38, pp, 7; SO, pp, 2; 

iO, pp, 2; 41, pp, S; i2, pp, 4).— X series of leaflets, each one dealing with the 
range and occurrence, climatic adaptability, habit, associated species, soil and 
moisture^ tolerance, and reproduction of one of the following species of trees, 
the order given corresponding to the leaflet numbers above: TVhite spruce 
(Pleeo canadensis), single-leaf piuon monophylla), four-leaf piuou 

fP. quadrifolkt), redwood (Sequoia sempervirens), bigtree (8. washingtonir 

m 
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ttHUi, \Yeepini: spruce iPwnt 1m tnrUina)^ Jelfrej" piue (Pinus jcffrryi), auia- 
hJIis fir ( \hi(^ nmnhilh). bristl«M^wie pine </*. fuMata), bristle-cone fir 
rfnu*ttn\, cottomvoiKl {PointUta thltuuhfiu foxtail pine iPinna halfourir 
ana), Torrey pine «P. turnyana), black Ri»ruce iPivea mnriana), blue spruce 
(P. yurrynnn), California swanii» pine iPinna murwatu\, black hemlock (Tanga 
nicrtf naitina), tamarack iLtiiit hiririna), digger jiine (P- aabiniana). Coulter 
piue {P, rniilUri), alpine larch iL, lyalliS, knobcone pine <P. attenuata), 
white-bark pine iP. alhivnnlia), pai»er birch (Bctula papyrifcra), Monterey 
pine (P. raiUata), swamp cottonwood {PopuJua hricroyhylla), chestnut oak 
iQuercua prinua), and snsjar maiile i lcf*r aafTharum). 

Exploitation of forests (Le Br^ail: Hra Richrnaes yaturvlica; sra In/luatrivs. 
Rio ilr Janeiro: Crutro Jnilua, Itraail, IHOH, Frent^h cd,. voh 1, pp, 2/J-327).— 
Xotes on forest trws growing in northern, <-entral, and southern parts i»f Brazil, 
includlio^ the local and botanicjtl names, physiral proijerties, and economic uses. 

Eirst report on a study of forest conditions of Kentucky, J. S. Holmes 
and TV, BRxnrinLD Rpt, J$ni\ Agr„ Labor, ami Statia, [K}h)’> H {1906- 

71, pp. Jl-IiO, map 7).—^The Forest ?iervice of this Deimrtmeut, in cooiieration 
with the Kentucky Shite 15<»ard 4»f Agriculture, Forestry, and Immigration, is 
making a study relative to the present forest conditions in Kentucky and means 
for their impr^ivement. 'Hiiis far, the study has l>eeu completed on 2 watersheds, 
the Big Sandy and Tattle Sandy riveis, including 11 counties in the eastern and 
northern sei*ti4»us of the mountain region. 

The results of the investigation to date are embraced in the present report. 
Brief consideration is given to the physiographic features, classification, owner¬ 
ship, and valuation of land, and to trnnsiiortation, and considerable tabular data 
is presenteil aud discussed sliowing the annual output of foi*est priKlucts, together 
with the estimated present stands in this region. The forests are discussed both 
by tyiie and sxiecies, and a local description is given of the forest conditions in 
each of the 11 counties to show the Immediate need for the adoption of some 
definite method of csirlng for the forest hind. An account is ^ren of the timber 
and other forest industries relative to methods of exploitation and suggestions 
for their imivrovement. < ither feaitures di^•cl:ssed r.re agriculture and mining in 
their relation to forestry, pndection fr<»m fire and stock, planting, and taxation. 
An aifiiendix contains a list of trees and shrubs noted in the region, and a map 
showing forest conditions in eastern Kentucky is also given. 

It is recommended that a te(*hiiically trained and experienced forester be ap- 
iminted to take charge of all State work, and that lands more valuable for for¬ 
est purposes than other purposes should be held and administered by the Rtate 
as State forests. The establishment of exijerimental planting stations and a fire 
warden system is also advised. 

The management of the provincial forests of d’Amance, E. Ouif (Rev, 
Eaux ct Form, ^7 (WOS), Xoa. 11, pp. 326-^0; 22, pp. 353-362; 13, pp. 387- 
W; 1i, pp. A r^sum^ of a recent report on this subject In which the 

various systems of management which have been in force in the d’Amance forest 
since 1820 are considered relative to the conditions under which they were 
exercised and the i-esults produced from their execution tc^ther with recom¬ 
mendations for the future exploitation of this forest. Considerable tabular data 
relative to growth tables, etc., are given as well as tables outlining methods of 
exploitation for a iieriod of 15 years from 1907 to 1921. 

Beport on the forest administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1906-7, A. F. Gradon, G. B. Hast, and C. G. Roqebs (Rpt Forest Admin, Cent. 
Pror. [India], 1906-7, pp. This is the annual report 

of the forest conservators of the Northern, Southern, and Berar circles on the 
forest administration in the Central Prov inces for the year 1906-7. The impor- 
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tant data relative to alterations in forest areas, iirogivss on working plans, 
forest surveys, forest settlements, foreht i»roteetion and exploitation, re\ennes, 
exiwnditnres, yields, etc,, together with a financial statement, are presented in 
tabular form.' 

Progress report on forest adnunistration in the Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam for the year 1906-7, W- F. L. Tottenham Forest 

Xdmhi. Euist, Bengal ami Assam, pp. fiJ+tJ, map 1 ).—^Data similar to the 

above are presented relative to the constitution and management of State for¬ 
ests in the Pro\ince of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Annual progress report on forest administration of the lower provinces 
of Bengal for the year 1906-7, A. L. IIcIntibe (Rpt Forest Admin. Bengal, 
pp. Jf+o/+5>.—Data similar to the above are presented relati\e to the 
administration of the State forests of the lower provinces of Bengal. 

Beport on the forest administration of Southern Nigeria for 1906, H. X. 
Thompson {Colon. JRpts., Misc. [Ot. Brit.], Ao. ,>/, pp, i-iiO ).— reiwt on 
operations in the fore'^t resenes of the Western, Ceiitinl, and Eastern i»ro\ inces 
ot Southern Nigeria including an examination the fiuvst areas, alterations 
in area, forest protection, silvicultural operatitnis iiiid the evploitation t»f timber, 
rubber, gums, fibers, oil beans and seeds, with a financial stafbment for the 
year. Notes are also given on the work of the botanical stations and eulliiral 
exiteriments with various agricultural crops. In the api»endices are descriptive 
notes on the f<»rests of Si^nthern Nigeria as well as notes on the climate of that 
country, and miscellaneous tabular daht c«muei*ted with the report 

The use of fluorid as a preserving material for wooden poles, R. Nowotny 
iOsterr„ Chew. Ztg.^ 11 {IVOH), Xo. Jl, pp. ib'Mb'to).—A description is given 
of experiments under way in Austria in which zinc fluorid is being tested as a 
preserving fluid for telegraith poles, including data relative to the methods of 
impregnation, and penetration. 

With poles treated with zinc fluorid in 1965 and 1006 and examined in 190T, 
from 88 to 100 iier cent were found to be free from fungus attacks, whereas 50 
|)er cent of the iioles treated with copper sulphate were found to be more or 
less seriously attacked. With creoaoted poles treated at the same time 93 
to 100 i»er cent were found to be comiiletely free from attack. 

The chemical industries utilizing wood—^its products and industrial 
extracts, P. Dumesny and J. Notes {Ulndustrie Vhimique tics Boh—leurs 
Dirivts et Extraiis liuluslrich. Parts pp. 111+^02. figs. 107 ).— ^This 

is a scientific and technical treatise on the utilization of wood in the produc¬ 
tion of chemicals and extract.^. The work is designed to meet the needs of 
both the manufacturer and the student. 

Part 1 treats of the distillation of wood. (General consideration is given to 
the development and extent of the industry and the physical and chemical 
properties of the principal products of distillation—charcoal, methyl alcohol, 
creosote, acetic acid, and acetone. An account follows of the important analyt¬ 
ical methods and pro(*esses, including equipment employetl in producing these 
and derived products. 

Part 2 of this work deals with the analytical methods, processes, and ap¬ 
paratus employed in the manufacture of %'arious tanning extracts, including 
extracts of chestnut, oak, quebracho, sumac, and various other tanning ma¬ 
terials. Data are also given relative to capital employed, estimated cost of oper¬ 
ations, importance and extent of the extract business in Prance, Corsica, and 
Italy, and imports and exports of extracts in France since 1900, as well as an 
account of the utilization of tanning extracts in the tannery. 

Italian camphor, I. Gigmoli (Ita Canfora Italiana. Rome: 'Min. Agr.^ Indus., 
e Com., 1908, pp. 29^, ph 1, fig. 1; Atti 6. Cong. Intemas. Chim. AppL, i 
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{1906), pp, 200-^42, fig, I).—A monograiiU on the camphor tree (Cinnamomum 
oamphom) and its products, from a historical, industrial, commercial, and cul¬ 
tural standiK>iiit, with special reference to the introduction of camjihor culture 
into Italy, toirether with tabulated data relatite to analytical studies of cam¬ 
phor extracted tr<»m the leases of trees growing in different i»arts of Italy. 

The work conidudes with an extensive classified bibliography of the camphor 
tree and its products. 

Bubher extraction {Le Bre^il: tsSea Swh€^>>ts Xaturrllcs; ses Industrias, 
Rio dr Janeiro: Centro Indus, Brasih 1908, French ed,, voL 1, pp, 169~-187 ),—A 
general account of the rubber industry in Brazil, including the prevailing 
methods of exploitation, varieties, and the important rubber-producing regions, 
together with considerable statistical data relative to i>roductiou, valuation, 
and exi>orts of rubber. 

Bcanda rubber (Baphionaeme utilis), O. Staff (Roy, Bot Gard, Eew, BuL 
Alisc, Inform,, 1908, Ao. 5, pp, 209-215, pi, 1 ),—^The author is of the opinion that 
the tuberous rubber plant found in Portuguese West Africa and reported by 
C. R de Mello Geraldes (E. S. R., 19, p. 315) is identical with siieeimeus 
later received at Kew both from West Africa and from Mozambique. The 
important features of Professor Geraldes's account of this plant, including 
extraction tests, are given, together with a preliminary botanical description 
and a plate sh<»wing the specimens grown at Kew. 

The idant, which belongs to the genus Raphionacnie, of which about 20 
species are known, nearly all of them natives of tropical Afticsi south of the 
('quator, has been named R utiU% by Brown and Stapf, 

DISEASES OE ELAETS. 

Plant diseases in 1907^ M. L. Mobtensen, S. Rostbup, and F. K. Ravn 
(Tidnskr, Landhr, Planteavl, 15 {1908), Xo. 1, pp, 145-158), — A. general survey 
of diseases of agricultural crops in Denmark during the year. 

Trials with the hot-water treatment for six-rowed barley, F. K. Ravi? 
{Tidsakr, Landlr, Planteavl, 15 (1908), Xa 1, pp. 159-17d).—Either of the 
following methods is recommended on the basis of the trials reported: Dipping 
the grain 20 times during 5 minutes in water at 56 to 57® C., and immediately 
cooling it in the air; or soaking the grain in cold water for 3 hours, subse¬ 
quently allowing the wet grain to stand for 10 hours, then dipping it 20 times 
during 5 minutes in water at 50 to 52° 0., and immediately cooling it in the 
air. The former method is to be preferred, as it gives the best germination of 
the barley. It is important in these treatments that the temperature be kept 
constant during the dipping, and that the cooling be done at once; the latter 
process is x>referably done in the air, rather than by dipping in water. 

Wart disease, or black scab, of potatoes {Jour, Sort., 60 (1908), No. 3136, 
pp, 457, A full description is given of the wart or black-scab disease of 

potatoes, a previous account of which has been noted (E. B, R., 16, p. 169). 
The disease, which is due to the fungus Chryaophlyctig endobiotica, appears to 
be spreading in parts of Europe. 

For its control, the author recommeuds the treatment of potatoes immediately 
after harvest with sulphur, and, as the fungus is propagated in the soil, where 
a diseased crop has been grown rotation i^ould be adopted. In the case of 
the 4-GOurse rotation, it should he so arranged as to allow 8 years to intervene 
before the next planting of potatoes. Treatment of the ground with gas lime 
early in the spring, after which it is top-worked, has proved efficient in holding 
the disease in check. When potatoes are to be planted, it is recommended 
tbat the cuttings be dusted with suliffiur and suliffiur spread on the soil during 
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the progress of planting. Some varieties seem to be less subject to the wart 
disease than others, and, so far as possible, these should be employed. 

The root rots of beets, W. BrssE (BL Zuckerru1>enbau, 13 {1908), Xo. 19, 
pp, 2fft-300, ph 1 ).—^Under the title of ro<»t rots are described the root rots of 
young garden and sugar beets caused by Pythium deharyanum, PJtoma hetue, and 
Aphanomyccs ItFvis, The methods of attack, i)eculiarities and differences of the 
diseases, and means of control are discussed. 

The heart rot of sugar beets, A. Genty {iSucr. Indig. et Colon,, 71 (1908), 
Xo, 23, pp, 683-689),—A description is given of the heart rot of sugar beets due 
to Phonia lahiflea and of the conditions under which the disease is spread. 
Attention is called to the fiact that certain races of beets seem more subject to 
the disease than others. The distance in planting was also found to exert an 
important bearing. 

As general i»recantions to be taken for the control of this disease, the author 
recommends deep plowing early in the winter, at which time stable manure may 
l»e pUwed in, and the use of large quantities of wood ashes at the rate of 2 to 
2* cubic meters iier hectare <about 23 to 29 bu. per acre). 

A mold of latoaag wheat. It. and N. I^atouillabd {Bui, Trimest, 

Hoe, Mtfcol France, 2i (1908), Xo, 3, pp, 136-16i, figs, -J).—According to the 
authors, the natives of Algeria preserve their wheat in silos, cavities in the 
earth, and similar places, in which, on account of the heat and humidity, the 
grain undergoes a series of fermentations which give special properties to it 
that are highly relished by the natives. Among the fermented wheats, a num¬ 
ber of which are described, is one called latouag. In this case the wheat under¬ 
goes special changes by the action of molds, which give to it a decreased nutri¬ 
tive value and communicate to It certain toxic properties. 

A study was made of this preparation, and the changed condition was found 
to be largely due to a fungus, which appears to be thus far undescribed. The 
authors give a technical description of it nnder the name Manilia arnoldi n. sp. 

Beau anthxacmos^ H. H. Whetzel (^cir York Cornell 8ta, BuL 253, pp, 
iSl-^U7, figs, d).—As a result of 3 years’ observations and experiments, the 
author has found it necessary to modify the generally accepted conclusions re¬ 
garding the control of this disease, as given in Bulletin 239 of the station (B. 
S. K., IS, p. 51). The present bulletin is largely a criticism of tjie methods of 
treatment suggested in the previous imblieation. 

It is claimed that exiieriments have shown that the benefits to be derived 
from seed treatment are very insignificant. The selection of clean seed by hand 
picking, while in some instances resulting in a diminished amount of dis¬ 
ease, in general has proved of no value in eradicating or even partially con¬ 
trolling the si»ot. The removal of diseased seedlings, which is impracticable 
except in short garden rows, it is believed may be disregarded as a fiictor in 
conTrolling the disease. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture, if exceedingly thor¬ 
oughly done, is effective in controlling the disease, but under field conditions 
with the iiresent machinery it is not believed sufficiently advantageous to war¬ 
rant the expense and trouble. The cultivation or working of beans when the 
plants are wet should be avoided as much as jiossible. On this point the author 
says there can be no disimte. The siiores are held together in mass by a sort 
of mucilage which is dissolved during the time the plants are wet, and at this 
time any disturbance of the plants scatters the spores to other plants that may 
not be affected. 

In considering methods of control of the disease, the author places most re¬ 
liance on clean seed. This can be obtained by securing seed from noninfested 
regions or it may be by the careful selection of the beans in the field, seeing 
that no spots are to be found on any of the pods. If on careful inspection the 
pods appear sound, the seed within will not be diseased. 
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Further inve&ti^tioiis are to he carried on on a number of lines with this 
disease. 

Some apple leaf-spot fungi, C. P. Hartley (HcUncc^ n, scr.^ iWOS)^ 
yo, 709^ pp. 137-1 o9 ).—^The author rep<»rt8 studies of leaf spot of apples, in 
which 15 species of fungi were found i>resent, only 4 being common enough to 
indicate any economic imi»ortance. These were Coiynfum foUicolum^ Coniothy- 
rium piriiia, an undescribed species of Tubercnlarhe, and Sphwropsiit malorum. 

Studies were made with pure cultures of pfrina, and the results of inocula¬ 
tions Indicate that it is a facultative or wound parasite only able to produce 
spots on apple leaves provided it has killed or injured tissues in which to get 
a start. It probably causes a considerable amount of leaf spot, but this has 
not yet been demonstrated. The fungus was found to grow readily on dead 
twigs, and this led to its further study. A morphologically identical species was 
found on de.id twigs of a quints bush, and pure cultures were successfully 
inoculated on apple leaves, producing the characteristic appearance. Later 
the fungus was f<mnd on dead apple twigs, and it is possible that it winters in 
this way. The author was unable to find fruits of the fungus on any fallen 
leaves during the winter or spring. 

Inoculation experiments were also made with C. foUicolum with similar 
results, the Ooryneum appearing even less actively parasitic than the Coni- 
othyrium. 

A leaf-^ot fungus of the apple, J. L. Sheldon {Torreya, 8 (1908), No. 6, 
pp. 139-1 kl ).—^During the past 5 years the author has been making a study 
of the causes of defoliation in the apple orchards of West Virginia, and during 
this time has examined hundreds of leaves. As a result he has found that the 
worst defoliated orchards showed that the fungi hitherto associated with de¬ 
foliation were either not present or wh^ present did not bring about defolia¬ 
tion. There was, however, a fungus belonging to the family Tubercularise 
universally present in the orchards and so plentiful that the lower branches 
of some of the trees were nearly defoliated, the remaining leaves being brown 
and crumpled. 

A study of the fungus showed that it was an undescribed species, and the 
author gives a technical description of it under the name lUosporium malU 
foUorum n. sp. The si»ots ciiused by this fungus are said to be different from 
those caused by any other leaf spot of the apple and can be readily recognized 
even when the fungus is not in*fruiting condition. In general, the si)ots are 
nearly circular, from 5 to 15 mm. in diameter, often coalescent. The spots are 
brown or mottled gray in color, the colors being more or less conc^tricaUy 
arranged. In the center of some of the spots is to be found a small gray or 
whitish spot, caused usually by the infection of the leaf by some other fungus. 
The larger and encircling spots are due to a secondaiy infection by the fungus 
under consideration. 

Apple leaf spot, F. J. CfiirrENUEN (Jour. Roy. Sort. 8oc. [i^ndon], 33 
(190S), No. 2, pp. 300-311, figs. 3).—A description is given of the blotching and 
scorching of apple leaves, due to the fungus Cladosporiunt herbarum. This 
disease is said to have been extremely preval^t during the season of 1907, the 
weather conditions being such as to cause a somewhat abnormal growth, which 
rendered the foliage subject to the attack of fun^. 

From an investigation of a large number of varieties, the author finds that 
some v|Lrieties are apparently more liable to the attack of this fungus than 
others. The best method of prevention, so far as known, lies in the checking 
of the germination of the fungus by means of applications of dilute Bordeaux 
mixture. 
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Ezoascus deformans, O. Zauli {BuL B. Soc. Toscana Ort,^ J. scr., 12 (1907)9 
No. lU PP* 22o-^27; abs. in Jour. Roy. Sort. Boc. {London}, S3 (1908)9 2, p. 

o97 — Xn. account is given of experiments by V. Peglion for the control of 
E. dpfornmns on the peach tree. It is said tlnit this fungus can be successfully 
controlled by the use of a wash consisting of copijer sulphate 2 kg., lime 1 kg., 
ammonium chlorid 0.2 kg., and water 100 liters. This should be applied before 
the ui)euing of the buds, and if the season is favorable, a single washing of the 
trees is sufficient. If, however, the weather ^ould prove rainy, a second appli¬ 
cation should be made while the trees are still in a dormant condition. 

According to the account, a tree treated with this fungicide retained its 
leaves, whereas others not treated lost all theirs through attacks of the fungus. 
The treated tree fruited prolifically and the accustomed falling of the fruit did 
not occur. 

American gooseberry mildew (DepU Ayr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland Jour., 
8 (1908), No. S, pp. pi. U figs. 5).—A description is presented of the 

giHtseberry mildew due to Bpharothcca mora-urcr, attention is called to its de¬ 
structive nature, and a warning given against the importing of plants from 
regiims that are known to be infested by the fungus. Where the disease is 
present, si^rayiug with Bordeaux mixture or some other fungicide and the 
burning of diseased plants, etc., are recommended. 

A brief note is given t»f the Euroiiean gooseberry mildew i 3Iirroi<ph{era gros- 
sulariw), which is seldom found on the berries, confining its attacks chiefly to 
the leaves. This mildew, it is said, can be held in check by spraying with a 
solution of potassium sulphid. 

[Some vine diseases], F. T. Bioletti (California Bta. Bui. IdT, pp. 1^7- 
J3S, figs, iit,—A description is given of the powdeiy mildew of grapes due to 
Oldium sp., the Anaheim or California vine disease^ bnmissnre, black knot, and 
coulure. ^ far as known, the causes of these diseases are described and 
methods suggested for the prevention of injury by them. 

Notes on grape downy mildew in 1907, H. Faes (Chron. Agr. Vaud, 21 
{1908), Nos. 8, pp. 189-193; 9, pp. 2d7-2i2).—While the mildew was late in 
apiHsirlng during the summer of 11X)7, the conditions for its development were 
such that it si)read rapidly and proved very destructive. Under the author's 
dlret-ticms, experiments were carried on at the viticultural station in combating 
the disease, and an account is given of the results of the different treatments. 

A 2 per cent Bordeaux mixture when applied in sufficient quantity proved 
efficient in controiiiug the disease. It was found that it should be applied at 
the rate of from 40 to 50 gal. per acre at the first spraying and from 75 to 
gal. i>er acre for each subsequent application. The sprayings should be 
made at intervals of 15 days, and for the prevention of the powdery mildew 
sulphur should be applied at like intervals after the second or third spraying. 

During the same summer the author tested the efficiency of combined fungi¬ 
cides when applied in liquid form. Plats of equal extent were sprayed with 
1 and 2 i»er cent Bordeaux mixture, a 1 per cent solution of copper acetate, 
formalin, Bordeaux mixture neutralized with alkaline polysulphids, and formi- 
dol, which is Slid to be a combination of formic acid and copper. The result¬ 
ing crops on the different plats were collected, and the yields were decidedly 
in favor of the Bordeaux mixture and the copper acetate solutions. Bordeaux 
mixture neutralized with alkaline polysulphids gave a much diminished yield 
of grapes, and formalin still less, the crop where this fungicide was used being 
almost an entire failure. 

The use of proprietary mixtures for the control of downy and powdery 
mildew, J. Fischeb Weinlniu u. Kellcnc.. 20 (1908), No. 7, pp. lOh 

J09).--X series of exiieriments was conducted to test the value of neutral 
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cupper acetate, azuriu, AntiiteruiiubiHjriua, Autiperonuspura, ScliloeMng's Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, Carat, and Reliorit as compared willi Bordeaux mixture fur the 
control of the downy and powdery mildew of the arai»e. 

The author sprayed an equal number of vines with each of the mixtures and 
later carefully examined each of the stocks and determined the number of 
infected leaves on the treated plants. One hundred and fifty stocks which had 
been sprayed with Bordeaux mixture showed only oi) lea\es containing downy 
mildew. None of the other iireiiaratlons showed as fa\orable results, and the 
author concludes that when the cost 4»f the material is considered as well as 
its eificiency, none of them are in any way to be considered superior to Bor¬ 
deaux mixture as usually recommeuded. 

Effect of some fungicides on the control of downy mildew, E. Meissnub 
ITTciabatt u. WchiJiandci, 26 No. pp. 387, 388 ).—In 1907 experi¬ 

ments were carried on with a number at proprietary fungicides for the control 
of the downy and powdery mildew of grapes, comiiarisons being made with 
Bordeaux mixture and soda Bordeaux. The results obtained showed that for 
practical puriioses 1 to 2 per cent of Bordeaux mixture is the mi»st efficient 
means for controlling downy mildew and sulphur ft>r combatiug powdery mil¬ 
dew of the grape. 

Two diseases of prickly pears, H. Tbyon {Queensland Xgr. Jour., 21 (1908).' 
Xo. S. pp. H3--141 ).—^Descriptions are given of 2 diseases to which the prickly 
pear is said to be subject in Australia. The first is apparently due to some 
physiological disturbance, and while it appears at times to destroy parts of 
the plant and hold its spread in check, it does not seem to be of any great 
economic importance. 

The second of these diseases, to which the name sleeping sickness has been 
given, is apparently due to a fungus attacking the roots of the plant, but the 
fungus has not as yet been fully identified. As far as observed, the disease 
spreads very slowly, and as it is a root disease there is apparently not much 
prospect of artificially communicating it. 

The fir disease in Jura, E. Henby {Bui. 8oc. 8ck Xancy^ J. ser., 8 {1907), 
Xo. J, pp. 361-378, ftg. i),—Attention is called to the disease of firs attributed to 
the fungus Phoma aOietina or Fusicoccum ahiethium. which has been previously 
reported by the author (E. S. R., 19, p. 657). In tlnit imblication the author 
expressed doubt as to the fungus proving a serious menace to the forests, but 
other investigators having claimed that it would prove very destructive, he has 
investigated the subject anew, and from his ])ersonal investigations and testi¬ 
mony received from different regions he concludes that while the fungus is the 
cause of a disease resulting in the reddening of the foliage of the fir trees, the 
disease is of relatively little importance and apparently never causes the death 
of the tree. 

A note on SCicropera abietis, G. Ebon Trimcst. 8oc. Mycol. France, 

2i (1908), Xo. S, pp. 169-171, fig. i).—A description is given of If. ahietis, a fun¬ 
gus occurring on fir trees that has not hitherto been reported from France 
The author points out some departures from the typical form (ffiaracterized by 
Bostrup. 

Extent and importance of the white pine blight, B. T. Dxna (Z7. B. Dept. 
Agr., Forest 8erv. IPamphlet), 1908, 2Iay 26, pp. map 1 ).—In the early 
summer of 1907 inquiries were received from various parts of Kew England 
regarding a peculiar blight of the white pine in that sectioiu 

Trees affected by the blight are readily recognized from the characteristie 
reddish-brown color assumed by the newest needles. The tip of the needle is 
always affected first, and the extent of the discoloration varies greatly in dif¬ 
ferent needles and in different trees. Attacked trees look as though they had 
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been scorched by fire. As the needles of the white i»iue fall after 2 years, in 
ease the newer ones are affected the trees become more or less defi»1iated. 

This disease is now widely distribntefl throughout the central and southern 
liarts of New Enj?land and oecui*s also in New York. New Jersey, and Penn¬ 
sylvania. It has thus far causetl but little damafce, but if it proves to be in¬ 
fectious it may produce serious results. The cause of the trouble is unknown. 

The blight on chestnut trees, J. MickleboeouCiH {(^onHrrration, H 
No. J7, ii//. flga. 2).—An acctmnt of the oc'ciirrence and distribution ot 

the blij^ht of chestnut trees due to the fungus Dinporthe paraHitivn, The fungus 
has already caused the destruction of nearly all the chestnut trees in Prosiiect 
Park, Brooklyn, and is spreading rapidly in a number of other localities. 

Extent and importance of the chestnut bark disease, E. H. Hodson ( V. N. 
Dept, Apr., roreat Scrr. [PamphM]^ WOH, Ort 2J, pp. A description is 
given of the chestnut l«irk disease diiejto Diaporthp para^itica^ or Valmnvflria 
parasitifit, as it is sometimes called, previous accounts of which have been given 
(E, S. lU lb, PP. 2riO, IITA). 

A disease of the Cineraria, F. J. Chiitexdkn {Jour. Rop, Ilnrt. Sor. \Lon- 
donh SS Xo. 2, pp. 511-513. fign. 2). — *V reiK)rt is given of a disease of 

Cineniria leaves, due to the fungus Colrosporium snuchnis. which, in view of 
the fact that the fungus <»cenrs on a large miml)er of wee<ls, may prove quite 
troublesome. 

I'lKm the Cineraria the attack is characterized i»y the api>earauce on the 
under surface of the leaves of orange-yeIU>w, wax.v-l(M>king pabdies, covering 
areas varying from 0.25 in. in diameter t4> almost the whole surface of the leaf. 
As the disease si)reads, the upper surffice of the leaves becomes 1>Iackish in 
color. The yellow patches ap|)ear in September, and the yellow color is due to 
uredosporcs. Later these patches biH.s>me red and bear the winter siiores. 

The Injuiy to the plant arises fi*om the fact that considerable nourishment 
is withdr4iwn by the fungus, and the plant also suffers by the disfiguring of the 
leases. 

The attacks of the fungus may be prevented by spraying with a solution of 
permanganate of pf»tash. 

The occurrence of Bhodochytrium spilanthidis in North America, (1. F. 
Atkinson iBot Gaz.. iu iWOiS). No. pp. 2P9-J0J: Nciracc, n. ser.. 28 {1908). 
No. 12i. pp. 091. 692). —^The occurrence of the parasitic alga R. spilanthidis 
on the leaves of the ragweed (Amhrosia attitnisiafoUa) in North Carolina is 
rei>orted. 

The parasite is an alga devoid of chlorophyll, and attacks the leaves, stems, 
pedicels, flower bracts, and other jiarts of the host plant. It begins its develoi>- 
ment in early summer on the small seedlings and by succeeding crops of 
zoospores continues the infection of these plants throughout the season, until 
finally the flower racemes are affected. The parasite has a reddish yellow oil 
deposited in the protoplasm, and this is so massed in the hunger si)orangia that 
it causes a bright red color visible through the thin layer of the cortical tissue. 
The plant is always located in or adjacent to the vascular bundles, and there 
is an extensive system of mycelial rhlzoids which are profusely branched. 

This parjisite was first discovered in North Carolina by Dr. F. L. Stevens, who 
referred material to the author. Since the first collection was made in August, 
1903, it has occurred in abundance every year, and 14 additional stations were 
reported in 190S. In many eases the ragweed is so affected that the destruction 
can be recognized from car windows. 

Bordeaux mixture and other fungicides, G. Quinn (Jour. Dept. Agt. 8o. 
Aust.. 12 {1908)^ Xo, 2, pp, Formulas are given for the pre])aration 
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of Rurdeaux mixture, a new Bordeaux mixture made aceordhijc to a formula in 
use at the Wohiim LxiK*riiiioutal Fruit Farm, and Burfrnndy mixture. 

The new Bordeaux mixture is made by slakinji; 3 lbs. of quicklime in about 
100 gaJ. of water and then addini? SO jjai. of this clear solution to 14 gal. of 
water in which 0 lbs. 6* oz. of coiqier suliibate has been dissolved. This will 
yield 100 gal. of a clear Bordeaux mixture that said to lie superior to and 
cheaper than that made aii-oidiiig the rstmmonly accepted formulas. 

Fungicides. H. H. Whetzel fYcjr York Conitll Sia. Cfrr. 2. pp. 0-16 ).— 
Directions are given for the preparation of most of the common fungicides 
now in use, together with lists of the more common diseases which careful 
experiments have shown to be effectively controlled by the use of the fungicides. 

ECOHOMIC ZOOIiOaY—EHTOMOlOaY. 

Harmful and beneficial mammals of the arid interior, with special refer¬ 
ence to the Carson and Humboldt valleys, Nevada, V. Bailey (17. B. Dfpt 
Affr.^ Farmers^ Bui. 3S.>. pp. SU 0 ).—^.Vmong the problems to be sohed by 
the settlers of the areas of western Nevada now being reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation are those connected with the present and prosiiective relation 
of the native mammals to agriculture. Farm ctoiw, trees, live stock, poultry, 
and ditch banks suffer from the depredations of certain species. In indiscrimi¬ 
nate retaliation on the part of the settler many benedeial animails are unwit¬ 
tingly destroyed. 

In this bulletin is found an account of the animals of this region of economic 
importance aecomiwinied !>y directions for their destruction or protection as 
the case may be. The foBowing siiecles are descrilieil as more or less injurious: 
Piute ground squirrel (Citellus antelope squirrel {Ammonpermophilm 

leueurus), sagebrush chipmunk (Euiamiait pirluH)^ Carson meadow mouse 
(\ficrofUH montanus), muskrat (Fihrr zilrtltinut). Sonoran white-footed mouse 
(Pcromyseui) sonorkmM, cliff mouse (P. crinitm), lai^e-eared mouse (P. tnics), 
desert harvest mouse (Rrithrodontomy^ megalotiR de»erti), house mouse (Mus 
mwtculUH)^ common or brown rat (M. mrregieus), desert wood rat (yeotoma 
desertorum), Nevada pocket gopher (TJiomomyH neradenais)^ sagebiush pocket 
gopher iT. kangaroo mouse iMicrodipodops palliduH)., dessert kangaroo 

rat {Dipodomyn dc/JcrfO, black-tailed jack rabbit iLepua dPi^rrticola), cotton¬ 
tail (L. nuttalli), bobcat iLyar iHiUryD^ and coyote iCanis lestps). The 
short-tailed grasshopper mouse iOnychomyH brcriraMda^), desert fox (Vulpes 
macrotia), large skunk (Mvphitia major), little spotted skunk (Bpiloyale 
saxaiilia), badger iTaxidra amcrirnna), Arizona weasel {Putorfus arhonensia), 
mink, otter, and bats are considered as mainly beneficial. 

Game laws for 1908, T. B. Palueb and H. Oldys ( l\ P. Dept. Agr., Farmers* 
BvL $S6t pp. So, 9naps 4 ).—^Thls includes the essential features of changes in 
the game laws made during IfiOS. Data concerning the closed seasons for game 
in the United States and Caii*«da. and laws relative to the exix>rt and sale of 
game^ and the limits fixed for its capture have been brought together under 
Btate, Territory, and province headings. Details concerning hunting licenses 
and export regulations are shown in tabular form. 

Distribution and control of wild rabbits in Hecfedenbuig, K. Fbisdebichs 
(yafurtp. Ztschr. Forst u. Landu?., 6 (1908), No. S, pp. 161-196, pis. 2, figs. 2 ).— 
During recent years wild rabbits have greatly multiplied in Mecklenburg and 
have caused a large amount of damage to vegetation of all sorts, imrticularly 
young shrubbery. In the yetir IftOfi-T, nearly 7,000 rabbits were killed by forest 
inspectors. Other means of control suggested by the author include the use of 
repellent substances on trees likely to be attacked or rabbit-proof wire fencing. 
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The author gives an account of the natural enemies of rabbits, Including foxes, 
wild cats, weasels, and parasitic insects and worms. The most important 
means of controlling rabbits are to be found in the extensive use of traps, 
fumigation, and distributing poison. * 

The destructioii of rats, B, Qalli-Yaictio {Chron. Agr, Vaud, 21 (1908)^ 
.Yo, d, pp, Ii2-li7). —^The damages caused by Hus raft us and 21, decuman us are 
briefly descTil>ed. These rats must also be considered as likely to carry various 
pathogenic bacteria and parasites from place to place. A rat virus was used 
but later was abandoned as being less effecitve than traps and other means of 
destruction. 

The use of fluid cultures of mouse typhoid (Prakt, BL Pfanzen’bau, n, 
Schuts, ft. scr., 6 (1908), No. 3 , pp. dd-nSa).—* The effect of cultures of mouse 
typhoid iuieilli is not to be observed until after 8 to 14 days. As a rule, the 
mice dead from this cause are not to be found on the surface of the ground, since 
they hide in their burrows before dying. 

The ecological successicm of birds, C. C. Adams (Azik, 25 {1908), Yo. 2, pp, 
109-133). —^A review is given of the more imiK^rtant literature on habitats and 
the suct'ession of birds observed in various localities. Particular attention is 
given TO the various assficiations <»r communities of birds wbic*h may be ob¬ 
served in one and the siime l<M‘alities at different seasons of the year. It is 
believed that a more complete knowledge of these matters will be of imiwrtance 
in gaining definite information as to the economic relations of birds. 

The significance of insectivorous birds in agiiculture, J. R. Bos (Tijdsrhr. 
PlaufensiikUn, 12 "So. i-ih PP- A general discussion is pre¬ 

sented of the relationship of insectivorous birds to agriculture. Attention is 
given to the problems of determinirg the economic relatitms of various species 
of insects and of estimating the value or injurious character of birds which 
feed indiscriminately uiion harmful and beneficial insects. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the Association of Eco¬ 
nomic Entomologists {Jout\ EnU, 1 {1908), So. 2, pp. 81-139, figs. .}).— 
A contiiiuntiou of the proceedings of the assf>ciation at the liKiT meeting (E. R. 
K., 20, p. 252). Brief notes are given on the various papers in the following 
paragrsiphs. 

R. A. Forbes presented the results of Experiments with Repellents Against 
the Com Rot»t-Aphis. Reed com was soaked in kerosene at the rate of a tesi- 
spo«inful to 4 qts. of com, in a lo per cent alcoholic solution of oil of lemon, and 
in a 3 iier cent solution of carbolic acid or formalin. As a result of these treat¬ 
ments the rednctlon in the number of aphids was 14 per cent after carbolic 
acid. (50 per cent after formalin, 84 ijer cent after kerosene, and 89 per cent 
after oil of lemon. The gain in the number of ears was about 20 per cent 
where the oil of lemon was used. 

E. P. Taylor discussed the Life History and Control of the Green-Peach Aphis. 
In the author's opinion, 2Iyzus persicw has been confused with other species. 
The life histt»ry of this insect is presented in considerable detail. The insect 
may be controlled by the use of 5 per c«it emulsion of kerosene in the spring. 

"W. E. Hinds and P. C. Bishopp presented A Key for the Classification of En¬ 
tomological Records. This key contains a detailed outline of subject headings 
under which the records of entomological work and study and projects to be 
investigated may be suitably classified. 

E. P. Phillips called attention to the desirability of a more thorough study 
of bee diseases. The men who have been selected as inspectors of apiaries have 
not always succeeded in controlling the spread of foul brood and other bee 
diseases- T. B. Symons reported a test of carrying on public spraying with 
charges merely covering the cost and general expenses. The results were quite 
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Kiitisfactory. W. E. Britltm an account of exiTerinieuts with jrases for 
fumigating nursery trees, already noted from another wjurre <1!. S. 11» p. 
1053). 

W. Newell and T. O. Paulsen outlined some results obtained in spraying 
exiieriments to destroy the foliage of cotton in the fall. In these experiments 
common salt, bicarbonate of soda, lye, hydru<*hl<»ric acid, white arsenic, iron 
sulphate, and other materials were used. The iron suliihate gave quite isatis- 
factory results. Some growth takes place after defoliation, but this is not 
regarded as a serious matter. 

W. D. Pierce discussed The Economic Bearing of the Study of Parasites of 
the Cotton-Boll Weevil. It is suggested that cultural oiiemtions can be so 
organized as not to interfere with the hibernation or multiplication of the 
parasites of the weevil. C. T. Brues called attention to The Correlation Be¬ 
tween Habits and Structural Characters Among Parasitic Hymenoptera. Some 
s])ecies of hymenopterous iisirasites bhow a very limited range of hosts, while 
others adapt themsehes to a greater number of hosts. The latter are on the 
whole more decidedly dominant siKH-les. 

E. D. Sanderson gave some of the results of a study of the codling moth 
in New Hampshire. It is estimated that SS per cent or more of the total 
benefit of spra:^lng was due to the effect on the first brood and through on 
the second brood. It Is believed that in New England The first br<K>d may 
be controlled by spraying whoi the petals drop. F. L. Washburn described 
the process of Egg Laying of Emitoaaca mulL Notes on Some Insects of the 
Season were given by H. Osbpm for Ohio, O. P. Welden for Maryland, E. P. 
Felt for New York, and W. Newell and A. H. Rosenfeld for Louisiana. 

Proceedings of the Entomological Society of Washington (Pror. Enf. Boc. 
Wash,, 0 {HifPl), No. pj». 16i, pis, 7, ftps. P ),—^At the meetings of the 
society, reports of which are included in this number of the proceedings, papers 
were read on various entomological subjects, some of which are of considerable 
economic importance. Among these papers mention may be made of the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Notes on Insect Enemies of Wood-boring Coleoidera, by W. F. Fiske; A 
Gallmaker of the Family Agromyzidte, by F, D. Couden; A Preliminary Review 
of the Classification of the Order Strepsiptera, by W. D. Pierce; The Fashion¬ 
ing of the Pnpal EnveIoi>e in Lysiphlehus frit id, by F. M. Webster; and A New 
Buprestid Enemy of Pinus eduUs, by H. BJ. Burke. 

Some features of the work of the State board of entomology, R. I. Smith 
{Ga, Bd, Ent, Bui, 2o, pp, historical statement is presented of 

the origin and work of the Georgia State Board of Entomology, particular 
attention being given to experiments on woolly aphis, green aphis of the 
apple, San Jos6 scales fungus disease of the San Jos^ scale, and [graying for 
peach curculio. 

Twenty enemies of agiicultare, E. Hkos i Estac, Agr, Expf, Ciudad Jndres, 
Chihuahua, BoL 11, pp, 47).—Economic and biological notes are presented on 
sheei> bot flies, horse bot flies, cattle* ticks, sheep ticks, grasshoppers, codling 
moth, fall webworm, cabbage aphis, tomato worms, bean ladybird, fleas^ squa^ 
bugs, boll weevil, and other pests. 

Injurioas insects and their destruction, L. xm Malaeosse Agr, Prat 

Vit et Econ, Uurale Midi France, 103 {1907), Eo. 16, pp. i39--4H),—A popular 
account is presented of the extent of destruction caused 1^ injurious insects 
and on practical means of combating them. Attention is particularly called to 
grain weevils, elm-leaf beetle, various other i^de-tree insects, locusts, and 
flies and other insects that are concerned in the transmission of infectious 
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Entomological notes, C. Flllie (Xatal Agr. Jour,, 11 (190B), Xo. Z, pp. 
JP1-1P6),—-Brief notes are given on army worms, fruit-fly parasites, and Ran 
JosO scale. 

Description of insects and their work. Insecticides, H. A. Sxtbface (EooZ. 
7?h 7. Penn, Dept, Agr,, o il908)y Xo. 12, pp, 361-42i). —^Descriptive notes are 
given together with remedies for the common insect pests of fruits, garden crops, 
live stock, and household articles. 

Notes on insect pests (Jour, Bd, Apr, [London}, 15 (1908), So, 1, pp, 
combating cockroaches good results should be expected from the use 
of pyrethrum, poisoned baits, and trapa Brief statements are made regarding 
the habits and means of combating eelworms, springtails, mites on gooseberries, 
and Otiorhynchus. 

Life histories and larval habits of the tiger beetles, V. B. Shelford (Jour, 
Linn, Soc, [London}, ZooL, SO (1908), So, 197, pp, 157-18i, pis, 4), —^The author 
discusses suitable methods for rearing and studying larvae of tiger beetles. De¬ 
tailed notes are given on the life history of Cicindela purpurea, C, formosa, 
0, hirticftlUs, and other species. The eggs are laid in the spring or midsummer 
according to the species. The larvae hibernate in the second or third stage of 
development and pupate the following June or during the second summer. The 
inten^al between generations in most species is two years. Observations were 
made on the influence of \arying conditions of temperature, moisture, and food 
upon the development of tiger beetles. 

The gtim-lac insect of Madagascar, and other coccids affecting the citrus 
and tobacco in that island, R. Newstead [Liverpool Vnir,, Imt, Com, Research 
Trop. Quart, Jour,, J (1908), So. 6, pp, 3-1 i, 22),—A detailed description is 

given of Qascardia madagaseariensis,Lecanium nico/iaiiu*, and Ahurodrs vorlfz- 
A’oarl, the latter two being described as new sjieides, and also of a number of 
other scale insects observed in Egypt. 

On a new genus of Izodoidea together with a description of eleven new 
species of ticks, G. H. F. Nuttall and C. Wakbubton (Proe, Cambridge Phil, 
8oe,, 14 (1907), So, }, pp, 892-416, figs, }J).--Deflnitions are given of the ana¬ 
tomical terms used in the descriptions of ticks. The new species described by 
the author belonged to the genera Ixodes, Hiemaphysalis, Bhlpicephalus, Am- 
bljomma, Hyalomma, and Rhipicentor, the last genus being described as new. 

An agzicaltiiral pest in Dorto Bico, Bouviee (Bui, 8oc, Sat. Agr, France, 
67 <1$07\, So. 9, pp, 820-825),—An account is givea of the habits and life his¬ 
tory of Seapteriscus dldaciylus, known in Porto Rico as changa, with instances 
of the injury caused by this insect to various crops. 

Phalacros cozmscus as an enemy of cereal sanuts, K. Pbiederichs (Arh. K, 
Bioh Anst Land u. Forsiw,, $ (1908), So, 1, pp, 38-52, ph 1),—Phalacrus cor- 
rwicuB has been found to exert an important influence in destroying the smuts 
of cereals. The larva of this insect have been found generally distributed in 
infected ears of grain in cases of wheat smut, loose smut of oats, and barley 
smut. A single inf^ted kernel of grain may contain from 1 to 3 larvm. The 
eggs are laid on the stem near the head'of the grain or in the head near in¬ 
fested kernels. The larvie feed upon the smut spores during their whole 
development and as soon as the mature size is reached they leave the plants 
and bury in the ground. An examination of fields infected with smut showed 
that nearly every Infected head of grain contained several lan’se, sometimes 
more than a dozen. The insect in question is, therefore, considered as being 
of great importance in the control of smuts. The author found that the 
spores are all rendered incapable of gennination by passing through the body 
of the larvae. 
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Erroneous r^orts of cotton-boll weevil—-its present status, F. Shirmv:?. 
Jr. (Y. C. Dept, ±gr, Ent, Circ, 21^ pp, J).—^Reports to tbe effect that the cutton- 
t)oIl wee\il has been found in Xorth Carolina are de<‘lcired to be without founda¬ 
tion. At present this insect occurs in eastern Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Insect pests and diseases of sugar beets in 1907, 0. Fallsdjl (Mitt, CJtem, 
Tech, Tcrs. Af/uf. Cent, Ter, Ruhen::, Osterr.-Ungar,, Yo. Jfn, pp, 

Brief accounts are driven on the injuries caused to su^ar bet*ts by mole crickets, 
wireworms, snout beetles, flea beetles, red spiders, cutworms, plant lice, root 
worms, nematodes, and other insect pests. Mention is also made of losses 
caused by the occurrence of dry rot, scab, bacteriosis, and other fungus dis¬ 
eases. 

Fumigation for the citrus white fly, as adapted to Florida conditions, 
A. W. Mobrill (V, AJ. Dept, Agr„ Bur, Ent. Bui. 7d, pp. 7J, pU. 7, figa. ill.— 
Fumigation experiments with hydrocyanic-acid gas carried on in Florida for 
two winters, during the sliort dormant period (December, January, and Feb- 
Miaiy), when there were no winged insects, have demonstrated the practica¬ 
bility of this method for the control of the white fly. In an extended di«c*ussion 
of the conditions fevering or necessary to good results, the author considers 
Ihe isolation of the grove^ the importance of concerted action, the absence or 
elimination of food plants other than citrus, the season of the year, meteorolog¬ 
ical conditions, and the size of trees and their regularity of setting. It was 
found that fumigation could safely begin at sundown and tbat on cloudy da>s 
It wa.s safe to fumigate at any time with untreated tents. The effect of wind 
was found to be so great that fumigation is not re(*ommended when more tlnin 
a slight breeze prevails. It is concluded that moisture on the lea\es iu the 
form of dew does not reduce the efficacy of the gas in destroying the insects 
but iiossibly increases it. 

The many details relating to the equipment and methods of operation includ¬ 
ing quality and amount of the chemicals, tents and methods of handling, meas¬ 
uring trees, methods of generating the gas, estimation of time required for 
fumigation of the grove, and methods of computing approximate dimensions 
and cubic contents are discussed. The bell or hoop tent and the sheet tent are 
the two styles now in use. 

A formula of 1 part potassium cyanid, 1 part sulphuric acid, and 3 i)arts water 
and an exposure of 40 or 45 minutes is recommended. Elaborate tables are given 
which show the results obtained from various sized trees at various strengths of 
gas. When the recommendations here made are followed, appreciable injury to 
orange trees will rarely occur and apparently never to tangerine and grapefruit 
trees. As occasional injury to the fruit may occur, it is thought best to pick 
the crop before starting to fumigate. The author recommends particularly the 
taking up of fumigation by the various counties under the direction of their 
horticultural commissioners. The Florida red scale (Chrysompbalus ficus) and 
the purple scale (Lepidosaphes bcefcii), two pests of citrus fruit are controlled 
by the fumigation for the white fly. 

The entire cost of fumigating a tree measuring 42 ft. over the top from 
ground to ground and 59 ft. in circumference is estimated at 50 cents. It is 
further estimated that in 2 years the cost of spraying a tree of this size would 
double the cost of one fumlgatiom “ In a series of 5 or more years spraying 
would doubtless cost fully 3 times as much as would control by fomigation, the 
labor involved would be far greater, and the results fer less satisfectory. . . . 
Manatee County is the only large orange-growing district where the fungus 
diseases have proved of mudh asi^stance. . . . One year in three, it is the 
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experience of the growers in this county, the fungi have so thoroughly cleaned 
up the vest that the fruit is clean and requires no washing. . . . The writer's 
obaer\'ations lead to the conclu&i<»n that in IK) per cent of the groves in those 
localities where the fungus diseases are most effeethe# for e'-ery dollar expended 
for well-conducted fumigation the profits from the groves will be increased not 
less than or at the rate of 250 per cent on the investment. . . . The spores 
and mycelium of the fungi are not affected by fumigation, as far as has been 
determined thus far." A dosage table is appended. 

XHuigus diseases of scale insects and white fly, P. H. Rolfs and H. S. 
Fawcett {Florida ftta. BnL 94, pp. o-i7, figs. 20).—Descriptions are given of 
species of fungi that have been found of economic imiiortauce in combating 
various scale insects and the white fly, which are troublesome in Florida on 
citrus trees. The fungi described are SgltwrosiUhe coccophila, OphionecMa 
coccivola^ and MyrUinglum duriai, which attack various species of scale insects, 
and Aschtrsotita fiaro-citrina^ A. alcyrodis, and an undetermined siiecies of 
fungus, the siMire-bearing stage of which is not known, which attack the-white 
fly. 

Methods for applying the fungi to infested trei's are described, these consisting 
for the most pjirt in fastening twigs or lejives carrying the fungus to infe.<sted 
trees. In the case of the re<l fungus of the white fly (A. aJvyrodh), it has been 
found that this <*an lie readily disseminated by spraying the spores directly on 
trees. Where this method is employed, a dozen or more lea\es bearing abundant 
pustules of the fungus should be placed in a i»ail of water, stirred, and allowed 
to sta^d for 15 to minutes. The mixture thoroughly stirred is then sprayed 
over the tree, <*are being taken not to use machinery that has been employed in 
the application of fungicides or insecticides. 

In order that the introduction of these fungi should be effective, It is suggested 
that close observation be made of the entire orchard and that wherever the 
greatest amount of the scales or white flies are located the fungi be introduced 
in such jNisitioA as to give the best opportunity for the ^res to spread from 
one limb to another and from tree to tree. 

The San Jos€ scale, E, D, Sanderson (Xetc Hampshire 8ta. Cirr. J, pp. 12, 
pL 1, fip'i, o>.—A general account of this pest, including its life history, spread 
and meiins of si»reiding, food i»lants and remedies. It is stated that during the 
I)ast 2 yetirs a number of bad infestations covering several neighboring orchards 
hare been reiKirted. 

The oyster-sheU scale {Xcic Hampshire Bta. Circ. 4, pp. 4, figs. 3 ).—^Youug 
apple and iwplar trees are reiK>rted to have been kiUed by this insect, which has 
been found exceedingly abumlant in young orchards of southern New Hampshire. 
Spraying as the ytmng are crawling about in late May and early June with a 15 
per cent kert»sene euiulsiou or wliale-idl soap at the rate of 1 lb. to 4 or 5 gal. 
of water is iwimmended. The whale-oil soap may be added to Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture if the latter is l>eing used early in June. 

Caterpillars injuring apple foliage in late summer, E. D. Saxdeeson (Acm? 
Hampshire ^7ff. Bui. 139, pp. 207^228, figs. 13).—An account of the life 
historie.*? and habits of the fall web worm, yellow-necked apple caterpillar (Da- 
tnua Minhtra). red-humped apple caterpillar (Uchizura concinna), hickory 
tiger moth (Halisidota curyis), rusty tussock moth (Xotolophus antigua), and 
the white marked tussock moth {Hemerocampa Icacostigma). As most of these 
caterpillars are injurious late in the summer, spraying about August 1 with 
Paris green or arsenate of lead is advised, the Paris green to be used 1 lb. to 
100 gal. of water to which 1 or 2 lbs. of freshly slaked stone lime should be 
added, and the arsenate of lead to be used at the rate of 3 to 5 lbs. to 50 gal of 
water. Spraying apparatus is also brieflv discussed. 
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The apple leaf-aphis, E. D. Saxdlb&iON i Xi ic Ilampahirr mta. Cirr, 3, pp, 6, 
}).—This i*est is reiK>rted to ha\e ]>e«*n quite abuiulant throughout the 
State during the season of lJir»S and in some instances quite seriously injurious 
to young orchards. A In-ief account of its life cycle is given. The application 
of contact sprays in the spring before the aphids have become numerous enough 
to curl the foliage and thus be protected is rec<»mniended. 

“A spray of lo or 15 per cent kerosene emulsion; whale oil oivtish oil soap, 

1 lb. to 5 gal. of water; tobacco water, or any of the prepared tobacco extracts 
will kill the aphids if applied so as to hit them. . . . Winter siiraying with 
lime-sulphur mixture as used for the San Jose scale will kill many of the 
eggs, but it is doubtful if it will entirely destroy them.” 

The gall and root forms of phylloxera, Anna Foa and R. CIrandobi (Stti B, 
Accad. Lineri Bend. CL IScL Fw., Mat. e Xat.. 5. J7 {JiiOS), I, Xo. J, pp. 
27d-^Si).—^Detailed anatomical notes are given on the differences observed in 
various structures of these tw<i forms <»f phylloxera. 

Grape culture in California: Its difficulties; phylloxera and resistant vines, 
F. T. Bioletti {California Uta. BuL pp. ll't-tYt. figs. J2). — ^“California 
produces, approximately, all the raisins, three-quarters of the wine, and a large 
share of the shipping grains of the Vnited States. ... At present there are 
over 200,000 acres of vineyard in the Sitate, and the prc»spe(*ts of continued ex¬ 
pansion are favorable. . . . The phylloxera is well establishe<l ur»w in nearly 
every large graiie-growing section excei>t those of southern California. There 
are still large areas of vineyard, howe^ er, in the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys which have thus far escaped the iiest.*’ . * 

The most plausible theory- advanced to account tor the slow extension of 
phylloxera is said to be that the winged form is absent or extremely rare in the 
interior of the State, no record existing of winged individuals having been found 
except in the coast valleys. 

For the disinfection of cuttings the use of carbon bisnlphid is advised. ^ For 
the disinfection of rooted vines dipping in hot water is recommended by the 
best European authorities. The roots should remain in water at 125 to 130^ F. 
for 10 minutes. ... It is probable that disinfection by means of hydrocyanic 
gas as practiced for nursery stock would be effective, but data is lacking on this 
point. - . - Ciiltivation is one of the most effective means of carrying the root 
insects from one part of the vineyard to another. Every effort should be made 
to discourage the introduction of cuttings, and especially of roots, from infested 
to uninfested districts.” 

It is estimated that nine-tenths of the resistant vines being planted in Califbr- 
nia at the present time are Rupestris St. George. While a most excellent stock 
for a large portion of the country, numerous cases of partial feiluie have been 
noteiL Experiments made with various stocks and the experience of growers in 
relation to resistance are reiiorted. 

** For a great majority of our soils and varieties the two Rii>aria X Rupestris 
hybrids 33U6 and 3309 promise to be superior in every way to the St. George. 
The former for the moister soils and the latter for the drier. ... In places 
where the water stands for many weeks during the winter, or where the bottom 
water rises too near the surface during the summer, the most promising stock 
is Solonis X Riparia 1616.” 

A brief description of resistant stocks adapted largely from Ijes Yignes 
Americaines, by P. Viala and L. Ravaz (B. S. R-, 15, p. 585), is given, accom¬ 
panied by reproductions of original photographs. 

The grape leaf-hopper, H. J. Quayle {California Bta. BuL 198, pp. 177- 
919, figs. 23 ).—^With the exception of the phylloxera, TyphJocyha comes is con¬ 
sidered the most destructive insect pest of the vine in California. It is found 
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in practically all of the vine-growing sections, but is most injurious in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. Another species {Tettcgonia atropuno’ 
tata) is frequently injurious in the coast valleys. 

“ The hopiHjrs pass the winter as adult insects on a wide range of food plants 
that may be growing in the vineyard or vicinity. 

They attack the vine as soon as the foliage appears, and here they remain 
until the leaves fall in the autumn. 

“ One month after they begin feeding on the vine, the overwintering hoppers 
begin egg laying, which is continued over a period of a month or two, after 
which they die. The hopiiers of the spring brood arising from eggs laid in 
May, become full grown in 3 weeks* begin egg laying 2 or 3 weeks later, and die. 
off in August or September, making the life of this spring brood approximately 
3 or 4 months. Hoppers arising from eggs laid by the spring brood in June 
ami later, remain on the vine until the leaves fall in autumn. They then take 
to whatever succulent vegetation may be present in the neighborhood, where 
they live over winter and attack the vines again in the following spring. These 
begin dejiositing eggs a month after the leaves appear on the vine, and die off 
in midsummer, making the length of this life cycle approximately 1 year in the 
central valleys of California. 

** The most satisfactory control method tried during the past 2 years was the 
use of the screen cage. This was found to capture about So to 95 jier cent of 
the adult hoppers at a time in the spring before any eggs are deposite^l. 

•‘Spraying ft»r the nymphs about June 1. or just before the si»ring brood 
becomes mature, will kill a satisfactory percentage of the nymi)hs or young, 
but will not kill many adults, or prevent eggs, which are present at this time, 
from hatching later. . . . 

“Plowing or other femi practices can not l>e relied uiion, but when such 
measures are generally practiced throughout a neighborhood, they may aid in 
reducing the numbers somewhat.” 

A Ytibliographical list is apjiended. 

The California grape root-worm, H. J. Qtjatxje iCuUfornia Sia. Bui. 193^ 
pp, Jtf, tS),—Adoxus ohfsntt'ua has been a destructiA^e enemy of the vine in 

Europe for many years, but while known to attack the leaves of the grape in 
California for a number <if years only with the imst year or two has it been 
known as a root feeder. As the life history and habits of this species are 
almost identictil with the grape root-worm (Fidia viticUla) of the Eastern 
States and siiit^e it is a great i)est only in California, the common name “ Cali¬ 
fornia gi*jipe nwit-worm” has been applied. 

Finm June to May the insect is in its lar\’al and pupal stages under ground, 
while during May and June it works on the parts of the vine above ground as 
a beetle. The eggs are laid in clusters of from 4 to 30 usually in ci-evices 
lK?tween the inner layers of the bark on old wckxI, as many as 70 eggs having 
been <»l>taiued fi-om a single female. In breeding experiments eggs hatched in 
from .S to V2 days. Tpon emerging the larvie make their way into the ground 
aliuo«st iiimieillately, where they commence feeding, usually upon smaller root¬ 
lets at first which may be eaten entirely off. The larger roots are injured by 
their gouging out long strips of bark, and in cases of seA’ere injury all the bark 
may be eaten aw'ay. Feeding is continued from the time they hatch in the 
spring until the vine becomes dormant in the fall. Some of the larvae were 
found nearly full grown by September 1, while others were only half grown, 
the latter completing their growth in the spring. The larv® were found as far 
down as 2^ ft. The full-grown larvie which winter over in the ground change 
to pup*e in the early spring, ascending to within 4 to S in. of the surface before 
pupating. Two weeks are required for deA’elopment in the pui>al stage. 
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Tijon omersflTiff the adnlt beetles 1»ei;iii to attack ftrowiiifr i»arts nf the \iiie 
tilwoe the ifronml, sometimes the framework <»f the lesif tissues beiiit^ left, }uak- 
injr a skeletonized effect, thon^ch often the eutire substaucv is eaten away. The 
beetle also jroiifres out striiis of bark of the tender sh(Htts in the same manner 
thiit it Wf»rks on the leaves. The berry Itself does not escape attacks, as in 
July iH*rries may be seen that are quite oi*en or pmsted out on one side and the 
ja^»wth interfered with as a result of attacks of these beetles in May or June. 
The beetles may continue to feed for a month or more. After feeding a couple 
of weeks egg laying commences. 

As the piipie are found at a depth of 4 to S in. below the surface and as any 
disturbance of the cell in which they are resting will generally prove fatal, 
many may be destroyed by deep cultivation for a i*adius of 2 to 3 ft. ab<»ut the 
base of the vine. In experiments beetles were kille<l in from 2 to 3 days on 
leaves sprayed with lead arsenate in the strength of o lbs. to gsil. of water. 
One lb. of Paris green to To gal. of water also gave g4»od results. The spraying 
should be d<*ne during the last of Ai»ril or the first of May and applied mostly 
from above, as it is on the uiqier surface of the letives and the shoots that most 
of the feeiling is done. As the beetles are very rejidlly jarred from the vine 
into crude i>etroleum or otherwise captured, this offers one of the uM»st satls- 
fact4>ry nitons of control. A vine-hopi»er cage that has been used sncci'ssfully 
in one locality is descTlbed. A bibliogniphy is apiiended. 

The effect of sulphur in vineyards upon earwigs and spiders, E. Molz 
(Mitt. Wthihait u. Kclhnc., 20 ilUOH), Xoh. 2, pp. 2, itp. 2i-20). —^The 
repeated use of sulphur in vineyards destroys a considerable i>ercentage 4>f the 
earuigs. The snl{»hur is not iioisonmis to these insects but causes death by 
stopping up the tracheal system. Moreover the oxidati4tn products of suii>hur 
act as strong reiiellants in driving away earwigs. tSulphur api>ears to have no 
effect uiion spiders. 

Biological studies on bark beetles, 0. Hennxncs (Xntuno. ZUchr. Porst ». 
Landir.. 6 (W08), Yo, 4, pp, 209-229).—The author presents biological and 
economic notes on a number of important beetles including HylcsinuH vrvnatm^ 
H. fntjrinU /p^f typograpJuts, I. acuminatus. and /. curvidnin. 

On some Assam Sal (Shorea robustd) insect pests, EL P. Stebbing 
dtaal, Forcftt But. 11, pp. J/J+dd, pU. 8). —^The insect i)ests of Hhnrm mhmta 
are discussed in detail, the pests being classified according to the jtart of the tree 
to which they do damage. In the case of each forest i>est, notes are also given 
on their predaceous and parasitic enemies. The more imiwrtant si»ecies con- 
sideretl in the bulletin are HopJoceramOyjr aphiicornift, Dialagat pauper, Phlopoai- 
nus majoi', and species of Xyleborus, Tomicus, Gryllus, and Lymantria. 

The development of diptera in the brood <diambers of Myelophilus pinv 
perda, R. Kleinb {Berlin. Ent. Ztschr., 52 (1907), Xo. 2, pp. 109-113 ).— 
Myelophilus piniperda is a beetle which makes its burrows between the bark and 
the cambium of Tveakened specimens of Finns sylvestris. In stmlying the in¬ 
juries caused by this insect the author found that at least 3 species of flies 
quite commonly breed in these galleries. These species are Mcdeterus obseurus, 
Sdara analis, and Lonchtra raginalis. It is not determined whether these flies 
live in a i>aiasitic or some other relation to the beetle. 

CMonaspis euonymi, 1^. Fauchebozt (Bui. Mens. 8oc. Gent. Agr. Hort. et 
Acclhn. Xice, 4S (1908), Xo. S. pp. *15-78).—The Japanese euonymus is badly 
infested with Chionaspis euonymi. A brief account is given of the life history 
of this insect and suitable iusecticide treatment is recommended. 

Injury to Ampelopsis quinquefolia by l^llosoma lupridpeda, E, Molz 
(ZtHchr. Pflanzenkrank., 18 (1908), No. 2, pp. 92-^, figs. 2).—The author ob¬ 
served that the Virginia creeper is frequently Injured to a serious extent by the 
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attacks of the caterpillars of S^pilosoma htpricipefla. This insect feeds upon the 
smaller stems causing the parts above the injury to turn brown and wilt. 

Nurseries and nursery inspection, T. B. Symons, J. B. S. Norton, and 
C. P. Close { 3 £aryhtnd tifa. Buh IJd, pp. 79 - 128 ).—X general account in which 
the authors consider selection and cai'e of the nursery, soil and cultural methods, 
isolation from scale and yellows, imiK)rtance of selecting buds and scions, grow¬ 
ing low-headed trees, control of injurious insect and plant diseases with 
formulas for insecticides and fungicides, marketing of nursery stock, and the 
various State laws regarding insjiection. Among the insects briefly discussed 
are the San Jos€ scale, woolly aphis, black peach aphis, green aphis of the 
apple, oyster-shell scale, scurfy scale, and caterpillars. Plant diseases are 
considered under tlie headings of leaf diseases, diseases of the wood, root 
troubles, and nursery sanitation. 

The insect pest law, G. W. Heerick (Rta. Circ.. June^ 1908. 
pp. 7, fig. 1). —^The inspection law enacted by the l<^slatnre in 190S is nere 
given and explained. This law empowers the entomologist of the experiment 
station to promulgate snch rules and regulations in regard to the inspection, 
transportation, and sale of nursery stock as he may deem necessary and also 
to make and enforce rules and regulations regarding the boll weevil. The 
rules and regulations governing the transportation of cotton seed in the State 
are given. 

Comparative study of the value of various insecticides for the destruction 
of caterpillars, A. Tbtjelle (Jour. Agr. Prat., n. aer.. IS (1908), Xo. 18, pp. 
SOS, SOU). —With regard to the effectiveness and intensity of action of various 
insecticides used without emulsion, tobacco jwwder was found to stand at the 
head of the list, followed by iiyrethrum, Paris green, and various other Insecti¬ 
cides, while hellebore was least effective. In emulsion, kerosene proved to be 
most effective and hellebore least so. 

An apparatus for the preparation of kerosene emulsion, L. P. de Bttsst 
(Jleded. Dpli-Proefatat. Medan, 2 (1908), Xo. S, pp. 237-2^0). —^Kerosene emul¬ 
sion has recently been quite widely used in Deli as a contact insecticide for 
the control of thrips, plant lice, Capsidie, and other i)ests. For use Oft sugar 
cane the author recommends an emulsion containing 1 part hard soap, 10 ijarts 
water, and 20 iiarts kerosene, the stock mixture to be diluted with 10 parts of 
water before usiug. 

The etiology of so-called foul brood of bees, A. Maassen (Arb. K. Biol. 
Anni. Land u. Fonstw., 6 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 52-70, pis. 2). —^In the opinion of 
the antlKir foul brood is not a simple disease but should be considered as 
an affection of the alimentary tract of bee larvm due to 3 micro-organisms 
iBaciUiiH alvei, B. l/randcnburgicnsis, and Streptococcus apis). B. alvei and 
S. apis occur in both forms of foul hnsKl, while B. brandenburgiensis is found 
cmly in the malignant form of foul brood in which the cells remain covered. 
Detailed uotes are given on the growth and behavior of these organisms on 
varimis nutrient media. The author studied B. larvte obtained from America 
and came to the conclusion that it is idmtical with B. brandenburgiensis. 

foods—HUMA jr iniTBITIOlSr. 

A preliminary study of the effects of cold storage on eggs, quail, and 
chickens, H. W. Wiley et al. (17. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. Bui. 11$, pp. 117, 
pis. IS). —In this extended study of cold storage and its effects information 
gathered from cold storage warehousemen is summarized, the results of in¬ 
vestigations on the effects of cold storage on eggs, quail, and chickens are 
reported, and data regarding legislative enactments on the subject are given. 
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The inreRtijratioiis include chemical, bacteriolnijical. liisndojjrical. and macro- 
scoiacal examinations with resjiect to and t-hickens, and oriranoleptle te<ts 
and a bacteriological examination of quail. 

The authors conclude from their investigations that in storage for 

one year show a loss of weight equivalent to 10 i)er cent of the total weight, 
which loss is largely water from the whites. Eggs after storage for 16.5 
months lose their power of cohesion and emit a characteristic musty odor a few 
hours after opening. A lowering of the amount of coagulable proteid of the 
boiled sample is indicated, as well as a change in reaction and a lower per¬ 
centage of lecithin phosi»horus in the storage eggs. An increase in the lower 
nitrogen bodies, proteoses and peptones, accomi>anies the decrease of coagulable 
nitrogen in the boiled samples of storage eggs, while there is apparently a 
tendency for the amido bodies to decresi.se.'* 

An exiimination of stored showed that some of the egg constituents 
have a tendency to become crystalline on shtnige, small rosette crystals being 
found in the yolk of eggs thus kept for a few months. The attempts which 
were made to isolate and prepare these crystals for identification have not 
as yet given definite results. “^It is perhaps ptissible that they belong to the 
class of substituted fatty bodies, but no definite statement can be made except 
that it seemp that they are not tyrosin. The observations of these bodies seems 
lo be entirely new, as no account has been found <»f them in other publications. 
It is probable, therefore, that their existence may be reganlal as one f>f the 
means of distinguishing eggs which have been a considerable time in cold 
storage from fresh eggs.*’ 

As regards the general effects of cold storage on poultry, summing up the 
organoleptic properties. It may be said that for a short time, {lossibly 6 weeks 
or even longer, there is no perceptible change produced in a chicken by having 
it frozen. There certainly does not seem to be any evidence that it is better, 
and there is no convincing evidence that it is any worse, ^kfter 3 months, 
however, the fresh chicken is easily distinguished by Its properties, as a rule, 
from the cold storage chicken, even after cooking, and to an absolute certainty 
before cooking. This distinction between the fresh and store<l bird becomes 
more and more marked as the time of storage is increased. In so far as the 
drawn and undrawn chickens are concerned there is much less certainty of 
being able to distinguish between them. However, 70 iier cent of the jurors 
were able to pick out the undrawn bird by its stronger odor and taste after a 
storage iieriod of from G to 15 months, but at the test representing 18.5 months* 
storage the two birds were about equally dry and histeless. 

The general conclusion is, therefore, that in the case of frozen birds there 
is no indication of any improvement in quality, that is, in taste, odor, or fiiavor, 
during cold storage. There is a deterlorsition which is noticeable, even at the 
end of S months, and becomes more marked as the time of storage grows 
longer. Hence, without any reference whatever to the question of wholesome- 
ness, cold storage prolonged for 6 months or more aiH>ears to be distinctly 
detrimental as far as taste, flavor, and iialatability are concerned. . . . 

** The findings of the macroscopic investigations emphasize and confirm the 
organoleptic tests previously discussed in that there was observed a decided 
fecal and irritating odor, su^i^esting rancid fat, in the ease of the undrawn fowls 
long in stontge, existing coincident with the taste which enabled the jury to 
distinguish between the two methods of dressing. On the other hand, in the 
drawn fowls there was a tendency to a rancidity of the fatty |»ortlons of the 
abdominal region and a development of an odor somewhat similar to that 
produced by a butyric fermentation. In general, however, in so far as the 
bacterial investigations have proceeded, there is little choice between the drawn 
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and the nnclrawn fowl. It is possible that on longer keeping there will be 
develoijed, in from one to three years, important differences between the 
drawn and undrawn fowls which will enable them to be distinguished, both 
by their bacterial flora and by their organoleptic and chemical pi-operties.” 

The studies reported show that histological changes take place which are 
proportional to the length of time poultry is held in storage. “ The sinuous 
outline of the fresh libers soon disappears in cold storage, and the fibers are 
not by any means so flexible as they were in the fresh state.” Some of the 
poultry examined had been kept in storage as long as four years. “ The most 
obvious change, however, which takes place during this interval [up to 4 
yeai's] is manifested as a structureless, granular substance which lies between 
the individual fibers and between their aggregations which are known as 
bundles. The origin of the substance is in the fiber itself, and in the earlier 
periods of storage its composition, according to reactions obtained with various 
selective dyestuffs which afford excellent mierochemical reagents, is not very 
different from that of the normal fiber. As the storage period is lengthened, 
however, most marked differences between the normal and cold stored tissues, 
as exhibited in the staining reactions, make their api)earance, and such changes, 
whether referable directly to bacterial or enzymic action, are essentially 
chemical, and deal with the fundamental principles composing flesh foods. . . . 

” The intestines, which are left in situ in storage birds, show a very marked 
degeneration. Their muscular walls grow thinner in cold storage until they are 
the merest remnants, which threaten to disappear altogether and which even 
very careful handling may easily rupture. This degeneration is noticeably 
active in the mu8(*ular rather than in the cellular tissues of the intestines. This 
Is iui]Kirtant when it is ciiusidered that the bacterial flora of the intestinal con¬ 
tents will, of course, contain any i>athogenie germs which usually accompany 
the colon bacillus. Hence the perforation of the walls of the intestines, which 
npimreutly takes place by continued digestive processes even in cold storage, 
would oi»en the way for a rapid migration of such bacteria on thawing and pre¬ 
vious to cooking. Thus it is quite iiossible that dangerous bacterial organisms 
might be translated to the edible portions of the fowl through the perforations 
of the Intestines in the lieriod between thawing and cooking. This degeneration 
of the walls of the intestines must, therefore, be regarded as highly significant.” 

Canned saimon, A. McGill {Lali. Inland Rev. Dept. [Canada] Buil. 150^ 
pp. 10\. —Of the 90 samples of canned salmon collected in the different Cana¬ 
dian iiisiteetoral districts all were found to be in good condition and true to 
name. 

Poisonous fish, Y. G. Hezseb (Ann. Rpt. Bur* Health Philippine Islands^ 
Hf07, pp. 70, 71).—X brief account is given of several sorts of fish found in the 
Philippine Islands, which are actively poisonous when eaten. A. F!eale cooi)er- 
ated in the investigation. 

On the occurrence of copper in oysters, J. T. Willard (Jour. Amer. Chem 
Hoc., JO (iflOS). Xo. J. pp. 902-00i). —^The uniformity with which copper was 
found in the oysters examined, according to the author, warrants the conclu¬ 
sion that it is a normal constituent. The methods followed in the analytical 
work are briefly described. 

Young bees as a deHcacy, M. Takaishi (Bui. Col. Apr., Tokyo Imp. Vnin.^ 
7 (1908), Xo. o, pp. 0)1, 6)2). —^The use of young bees and bee larvae as a food 
in Japan is discussed and an analysis of such canned bees reported. 

Beport on dehydrated vegetables, milk, egg, etc., H. A. Dent (Xavy Dept., 
Bur. BuppUcit ami Acets., Jlem. Inform. Off. Pay Corps, [cfe.], No. 85, pp. 6S6, 
627).—Dehydrated eggs and a majority of the dehydrated fruits and vegetables 
tested on vessels of the U. S. Xavy gave satisfactory results. The results ob- 
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taiiied with milk iHjwder " wunid jndi<*ate that it is not aa good a siibsTitute 
for fresh milk as the tinned article/' In making vl\i rations the auth<ff su^ests 
that li lbs. of the evaiiorated vegetable should Ik* (••msidered a substitute for 
the ordiuary allowance of similar fresh vegetables. 

Concerning preserved egg yolk, A. Schoosjans (Bui Soc. Chim. Br1g„ 
22 urn), itp. 119-122; als. in CliuiL ZtnlVL liiOb. /, Ao. IS, p. irdd).—Boric 
acid was identified in preserved ecg yolk. 

Flour bleaching, H. SjfYDEB i Minin ttnia Kin. Bui 11L pp. 101-1^3, figs, 3),— 
The results of investigations of various questions related to the bleaching of 
flour by oxids of nitrogen are reinirted, including among others experiments on 
the digestibility by hejilfhy men of bread made from bleached and unbleadied 
flour, the character of the fat and gluten of bleached and unl)leached flour, and 
the distribution and occurrence of nitrites in fo<id i»rodaets. 

Quotations from the author's summary follow: 

“The bleaching of flour is a natund prni'ess and tdkes place when flour 
manufactured from well cleaned wheat is stored in thoroughly ventilated 
warehouses. With natural aging and bleaching there is a slight improvement 
in bread-making value. 

“ The coloring matter of flour is an unstable organic comiwund readily acted 
upon by heat, light, air, and a number of chemical reagents. It is mechanically 
associated with the fht and gluten as an impurity. 

None of the methods proposed for flour bleaching except the use of minute 
amounts of nitrogen i>eroxid as that generated by the discharge of electricity in 
the air, have survived the experimental stage, .. . • 

“The fat from blenched and unbleached floor milled from the same wheat 
is identical as far as iodin absorption number, nitrogen content, and heat of 
combustion are concerned, no greater differences being observed between the 
flit from the two flours than in the case of duplicate determinations on the 
same sample. 

**The glntens from the bleached and unbleached flours are identical in 
physical properties and ^ow the same index of refraction. 

“ The nitrogen peroxid used in small amonnts in the electrical bleaching of 
flour exerts no chemical action upon the flour other than upon the coloring mat¬ 
ter. The nitrogen peroxid appears to act in its well known capacity of carrier 
of atmospheric oxygen, taking np oxygen from the air, oxidizing the coloring 
matter, and again taking up oxygen from the air without itself entering into the 
chemical composition of the flour. 

“ The nitrite reacting material in flour appears to be in physical rather than 
chemical combination. When the flour Is heated, the nitrite reacting material 
imparted by bleaching is expelled. AH of the nitrite reacting material in the 
gas employed for bleaching can be accounted for as soluble and volatile nitrites 
in the flour and in the air surrounding the flour, leaving no nitrite reacting ma¬ 
terial to chemically combine with the flit or gluten. When the bleaching gas 
was brought in contact with pure sand, with which it can not unite chemically, 
the same amounts of nitries were absorbed as in the case of flour. 

“ In tests where different quantities of gas were used it was found that the 
amount of nitrite reacting material left in the flour increased with the amount 
of gas used up to a certain point, and that when a large excess of the gas was 
employed there was permanently retained in the flour no more than when less of 
the gas was used. 

“ It was found that no relation^ip whatever existed between the nitrite re¬ 
acting material in the flour and in the bread. Breads from both.bleached and 
unbleached flours when baked in a gas oven where there was poor ventilation 
crmtained the same amount of nitrites. When the breads were properly made 
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ami baked out of eontti<-t with the etmihiistioii gases no reaction was secured 
for nitrites. Bread can not contain any ai>i»reciable aiiioimt of nitrite resioting 
material, as the carbon diosid and oriraiiic acids pivdiiced during bread-making 
liberate nitrites. 

“ In ir> digestion exiierimeuts with men no difference whate\ er was observed 
in the digestibility of breads from, bleached and unbleached flour. The bleach¬ 
ing of the flour exerted no influence whate\er upon the amount of nutrients ab¬ 
sorbed and digested. Artiflcial digestion experiments with pepsin solution gave 
similar results. 

“A kerosene lamp will produce in 1 hour 0.<i0027 gm. of nitrite nitrogen. 
This is over five times more than is present in a i)ound of an average sample of 
commercially bleached flour. Nitrites are produced as a result of combustion of 
all fuels and organic substam-es c^mtalniug nitrogen. Flour exposed to wood 
smoke for a few minutes will contain more nitrites than when electrically 
bleached. Foods prepared by recognized and api»roved methods, as smoking of 
meats, contain nitrites. Salted, smoked and cured bacon, hams aud similar 
merits, contain much larger amounts of nitrites tlnin bleached flour. . . . 

In bread-making tests of commennally blciiclied flours no difference what¬ 
ever was observed between the breads pnHluced from the bleached and the un¬ 
bleached flours milled from the S4ime wheats, except that the bleached flours pro¬ 
duced a whiter bread and also showed a tendency to ijroduee larger sized loaves. 
Bleaching of the flour did not imiiart any <Mlor or taste to the bread or leave In 
it any residue. . • . 

The bleaching of flour has a slight drying eff'ect resulting in the consumer 
receiving a proiK>rtionally larger amount of dry iiiatler in the flour.’’ 

Causes of the quality strength in wheaten flour, A. E. IIu-UPHries (Rpt 
BHt Assoc, Ailr, fici., 1907, pp. ii7, —^The author states that although 
climate and soil influence quality they are not the determining factors in pro- 
.ducing strength in flour. Manuring or early cutting at harvest time has no 
beneficial effect on quality, nor does the percentage of natural moisture in well- 
harvested wheat indicate It. ‘Minick growth or rapid maturation of wheats 
grown in England is n<»t correlatwl with strength.” 

According to the home-grown wheat committee of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers strength should not bo uietisiired by the quantity 
of water re<iuired to make doughs of standard consistency, or the quantity of 
bread per sack, or the way flour behaves in the dough, “ but by its caimcity for 
making l)ig, shai)ely, and therefore well-aerated loaves. This definition covers 
two characteristics; oue^ a flour’s capacity for making gas in yeast fermenta- 
tiim, more particularly its capacity for making gas at the latest stages of 
fermentation; the other, its capacity when made into dough for retaining the 
gas so generated.” 

Some considerations determining the strength of flours, J. L. Bakes and 
H. F. B. HrLTON {Rpt, Brit. Assf}c, Adr. i.W/7, pp. iS9 ).—Prom their 

studies of the subject the authors do not believe that the diastatic activity 
of flour is likely to afford evidence as to baking quality, but in their opinion 
a study of enzyms other than dhistase which may be present, seems a hopeful 
line for iuvestigathm. 

New process of bread making [using cotton-seed meal] (Oper, Miller, 
13 (^90S^, yo. 0. p. 2iSd).—brief account of the use of cotton-seed meal with 
wheat flour ft»r making bread and simihir f<K3ds, according to a process devised 
by C. E. Wait. 

Do macaroons contain hydrocyanic acid (prussic acid)? W. T. Koch (Pure 
Product H, i (190ti), So. 5, pp. 203’--ltn ).—uiccording to the author’s observations, 
macaroons containing some bitter almonds or other fruit kernels which generate 
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hydrocyanic a<*id when well bakinl are not daujserous from the standpoint of 
hydrocyanic poisruiini? unless fresh sweet almonds, which contain active 
emnlsin, are eaten at the same time. If, however, the sweet almonds are eaten 
before the macaroons “ it may be assumed that the splitting off of hydrocyanic 
acid in the stomach is \ery slight, as the i)er»sin of the stomach considerably 
weakens the etfecti’t eness of the emnlsin/* 

Tarragon essence and some of the derivatives of tarragon, M. Datitkesse 
kBuL *Soc. Vhim, J. .? yo. J, pp. 330-33o; Ann, Chim, ct 

PliljH., S. 5cr., 13 Mar,, pp, An extended study of tarragon 

essence and its constituents. 

Pecal contamination of fruit and vegetables, A. Ressel {Vher fakale 
Vcrunrriniffungen auf Ohst und Gemiise, Inaug, Vnir. Bfrlin, 1007, 

pp, 27; ahs, in Jlgg, ZcnthL, f {190H), U p. Investigations showed that 
Coli bacilli are % ciy genemily found onfmitaud vegetables, which the auth<»r be¬ 
lieves points to wide distribution in the atmosphere, etc., of fecal contamina¬ 
tion. 

Meat and food inspection, W. Robebtson {Chicago, 100^, pp, X+3Sf^, fig^. 
iO). —In this handbook for students and others the author has dealt with such 
questions as housing of dairy stock, control of milk traffic, distributiim of milk, 
slaughterhouses, and meat iusitection, and with local enactments bearing ui)on 
the fewliiig and housing of animals and related qnesti»>ns with special reference 
to conditions in Gresit Britain. The book also contains a supplement. Regula¬ 
tions governing Meat Insiiection in the United States, by M. Herzog. 

Notices of judgment (U. N. Dept, Apr., yotlcea of Judgment 3-11, PP* 10; 
12-17, pp, 13; 13-^21, pp. 7; 22-2\, pp. 7; 2o, pp, 11; 20-27, pp. p.—These 
Notices of Judgment have to do with the misbranding of vanilla extract, cider, 
eggs, cocain hydrochlorld, flour, a drug and a drug product, canned black¬ 
berries, the adnlteration of milk, and the adulteration and misbranding of 
whisky, hou^, vin^r, and molasses. 

Pure food legislation, V. G. Heiseb (Ann, Rpt Bur, Health Philippine 
Islands, 1907, pp. 26-il). —^The text is given of the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
of the Philippine Islands, which became effective in May, 1907. This law is 
practically Identical with the United States Food and Drugs Act except for some 
modificatkms necessitated by hical conditions. 

Federal food laws. U, Meat and meat products, cider, fruit, vegetables, 

‘ and eggs (Pwhs. Sec, Suisse Pay sans, Xo, 27, pp, 148),—A collection of Swiss 
pure food laws and enactments. 

Food chemistiy in the years 1906 and 1907, G. Fendleb (Ztschr, Angew, 
Chem., 21 U908), Nos. 16, pp. 721-732; 17, pp, 76*9^777).—A digest and discus¬ 
sion of work which has been published on methods of analysis, preservatives, 
meat and meat products, eggs, milk, and other foods and food groups, and 
related topics. 

The hons^old baker, J. J, Dohertt (Los Angeles, 1908, pp, 190, pi, 1 ).— 
Recipes are ^ven for the preparation of breads, i>astries, desserts, candies, etc. 
Many of the di^es are those which are usually served in hotels and restaurants, 
but it has been the author's intention to give quantities suitable to household use. 
The volume Is eoini>iIed on the basis of i)ersonal experience. 

Cost of living in New Jersey (Ann, Rpt, Bur, Statis, Labor and Indus, 
N, J., 30 (1907), pp. JffI-IJ7).-—The data summarized have to do with retail 
prices of foodstuffs for different New Jersey cities and towns for the month of 
June, 1007. 

Report to the Xntexnational Congress of Alimentary Hygiene on questions 
submitted, N. Zuntz (Rcr, Sov. ScL Egg, Aliment,, S (1906), No, 5, pp, 749- 
76*2).—The value of the respiratory quotient as a means of judging of the 
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function of a foodwtuff, the definition of the term " foodstuff/’ the isodj-namie 
replacement of nutrients in connection with the prottdn minimum aiul other 
questions are dis(-u«se<l. 

ECaintenance ration at different ages, R Maukel (ffcr. jS'oc. HcL IIyg. 
AUment, {J006\, Xo. J, pp. A summary of available data and of 

the author’s exi»eriments, from which dietary standards are deduced for varying 
conditions of age, sex, bmly weight, activity, and suri*onnding temperature. 
For iu*rmal maintenance the author believes that the protein consumption need 
only slightly exceed 1 gm. iier day per kilogram body weight during the first 
months after inrth, and 1.75 gm. during infancy, gradually diminishing to 1.5 
gm. during middle age and to less than 1 gm. during old age. He does not 
believe that smaller amounts than these are safe. On the same basis, the sug¬ 
gested energy requirement is 65 to 70 calories per day per kilogram of body 
weight at birth, 35 to 3S calories in middle life, 30 to 35 calories in the first 
I»eriad of old age, and 25 calories, or perhaps lower, in extreme old age. 

School diet, P. Legendse in Rcr» M. [PannU scr,, ^ (1908), A’o. 2A, p. 
723).—A discussion of the character and effects of the diet in French schools 
with reference to adequacy and hygienic requirements. 

The author l»elieves that children should not have meat until 7 years old and 
that the normal meat ration from 7 to 11 years is 100 to 120 gm., from 11 to 16 
years 120 to KiO gm., and thereafter 2iX) gm. or more per day. 

The rggime and diet of a man engaged in intellectual work, M. de Fleuby 
(Rei\ Ilyg, AUmvnt, 3 iJ906), Xo. 5, pp. 833-878). —('hiefly a discus¬ 

sion of data relative to mental work and its relation to dietary requirements, 
(if 166 cases of sickness among brain wiirkers of a sedentary life in which the 
symptoms were primarily those of nervous exhaustion, the author states that 
his diagnosis develuiied the fact that the great majority were «lne to errors in 
diet, as through overeating, abuse of meats, fatty fi»ods, alcohol, coffee, tea, 
t<»hactH>, and other stimulants. In his opinion the majority of brain workers 
over 40 years fff age exercise too little and eat too much, and he proijoses 
menus supplying alMuit S2 gm. protein and 2,200 calories of energy per man per 
daiy, which he deems suitable for the average mental worker. 

Chemical problems in hospital practice, O. Folin (Jour. Amrr. MeJ. Astisoc., 
50 (1908)^ Xo. 18. pp. 1391-1394). —summary and discussion of problems re¬ 
lating to nutrition, iiartk-ularly phases of the creatiu and creatinin question 
and «»ther questions coneeniing metabolism. 

The excretion of sulphurous acid by man in experiments with sodium sul¬ 
phite, F. Fmvxz and G. Soi?ntag £. OunahtisamU 28 (1908), pp. 223-260; 
ahH. in Chem. Zcnthh. 1908, I, Xo. 13. pp. H77, H78). —^In a study of sulphur¬ 
ous acid, its sodium salts and their effects, it was found that the acid is very 
largely excreted in the urine as sulphate. However, witli sitecial precautions 
and within 16 minutes to a quarter of an hour after it was taken it was pos¬ 
sible to detect SGa in the urine though the amount recovered was never greater 
than 1 per cent. 

A respiration calorimeter, M. Lettixe and Mlle. M. Pompieian ( Rcr . 
f?ci. II yg. Aliment.. 3 {1906). Xo, 4* PP. 6i3-663. fig^> Ih )-—The respiration 
calorimeter referred to in a previous note (B. S. B., IS, p. 962) is described in 
detail. 

ABTIMAl PEODirCTIOlSr. 

Analyses of commercial feeding stuffs, B. L. Habtweix, J. F. Mobgan, and 
L. F. Whipple {Rhode Inland 8ta. Bui. 127. pp. Analyses are re- 

!)orted of animal meal aud bone, cotton-seed linseed meal, gluten feed, 

l)rewer’s grains, malt sprouts, wheat middlings, whetU bran, mixed feeds, prov- 
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widor, hominy meal, h<»rst' dairj and stuck fewls, iMiuitry feeds, dried 

beet and miscellaneous commercial feeds. Notes are given concerning the 
value of .some of the samiiles analyzed. 

Mealie meal, J. McCkac iTransiaal OovL Labs, Ann, Rpt. 1906-1, i>. I-J).— 
The average composition of a large number of samples of husked mealie meal 
analyzed is as follows: Moisture protein 9.dS, ether extract nitrogen- 
free extract 7o.Sd, crude fiber 0.67, asdi 0.1H> i»er cent, and of ground mealie 
meal, water 14.24, protein s.74. ether extract 4.12, nitrogen-free extract 70.69, 
crude fiber 1.7r>, ash 1.06 i>er cent. 

[Analysis of] rust affected straw, E. F. L^n (Xoi'th Dakota tita. Ritt 
1007^ pt J, p. i2 ).—^In G samples of oat and wheat straw that had been affected 
by rust and analyzed to ascertain whether such straw retains its feeding value 
to a larger extent than straw- not affected, the nutritive \alue was found to be 
not greater than that of the average straw wrhich has not l»een affected 
seriously by rust. This would seem to indicate that not only is there less 
nutriti\e value contained in the kernel but there is also a deficiency of food 
material in the straw- itself. 

The adulteration of feeding stuffs, Lemmebmann ilUus, Landir, Ztg„ 2fi 
(1906), Xo, So, pp. 133, ISf ),—The author calls attention to the extent to 
which feeds now on the German market are adulterated, and advocates the 
passage of laws to prevent it. It was found that S6 per cent of all brands were 
adulterated. A sample of wheat bran contained 26 per cent of ssmd and a 
sample of barley bran 05 iier <-ent of sand. A list of adulterated feeds is given. 

Some recent feeding experiments, B. L. Hartwell (Rtwde Island 6ta, Bui, 
127, pp, 113-161). —^This is a popular summary of recent feeding experiments 
at 18 experiment stations, prepared for the use of Bhode Island farmers. 

Dried beet pulp as a feed for animals, Ii. Malfeaux (8ucr, Xndiff, et Colon,, 
72 (1908), Xo, 13, pp, S8S-S91). —^Four million tons of pulp are produced an¬ 
nually at the beet sugar factories of France. This must be removed in a very 
short time or It will decomitose. Some is put into silos where it ferments with 
a loss of nutrients, although the digestion coefficient of the pulp is greater than 
that of beet r<M)ts, and the process renders the cellulose more digestible. 

Analyses of pulp silage at different ages are given. At S months the total 
dry matter fell from 8.6 per cent to 5.92 per cent, the digestible protein from 
0.135 to 0.0S2, and the carbohydrates from 2.76 to 1 per cent. Fermented pulp 
silage is thought to give a jieeuliar fiavor to milk and to cause gastro-enteritis 
in children fed with such milk- Drying the pulp avoids this trouble, saves the 
loss l)y fermentation, and renders the material transi)ortabie. Drying the pulp 
by placing it in contact with sheet Iron heated by steam is too expensive. In 
drjing by hot air 00 to 70 carloads of coal are required to produce 100 carloads 
of dried pulp from 1,S00 carloads of roots. The dried pulp should be soaked 
in water before it is fed to stock. 

Tests with dairy cattle showed no appreciable difference in the flow of milk 
when fresh pulp and dried pulp were compared. Tests with ^eep ^owed a 
greater gain in live weight with dried pulp, and this also appeared to be more 
palatable. Analyses of rations compounded with fresh and dried pulp arc 
given. 

Dried pulp as a food for cattle, P. de Gboulabt (JSfucr. fndig, et Colon,, 72 
(1908), Xo. H, pp, it8-420), —Further notes as to the apparatus used for 
drying beet pulp noted above. 

Beef produetiozL on high-i)ziced land, H. J. Watebs (Missouri 8ta, Ciro, 
Inform, 24, pp, 45, figs. 12; Ann, Bpt, Mo. Bd, Agr., 40 (1907), pp. 188-176 ).— 
A summary of information, based largely on the station work, to ^ow that by 
selecting good animals, providing suitable pasture in summer, and proper food 
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awl 4 *art* in winter !K‘ef <'siu he tuiMluct**! at a i»rotU t»n liii^li-priced land- 
The silu is iuijMirtaiit on a lu*ef as mi a dairy fanu^ The summer 

seasim Is the tiiuf* Da* the fatleiiiiisr iieriod. ni»\ioiisly the man who 
raises cattle ou hiirh-t>ricetl laud shmihl feeil them out as hahy hei^f, and would 
havf* oc«*asit»u t<» raise ami in the same f*mmt-<‘ti«ni a lar«e nuuiher of ho^ 
the loitume area lieins esjiei'ially adai»teil to the and tinishlnt; of hogs 

with a miuimuin fr»*m disease and with a maximum priitit." 

IbcpeTiixients with diastasolin in the feeding of calves, £. Hasxxhoff 
{riihWiff'^ LtimJir. Ziu» J7 Xo, l,% j//k 6*i7-hV;j».—A ration of skim 

milk and diasrastdiu was much eheaiier than whole milk, although at the com* 
men(*emenT of the f»*ediiig period faster gains were made with the whole milk. 

Hendelian characters among Shorthorn cattle^ J. Wilson Proc. Roy. 
Dublin N'oc., n, .vtr.. It \ i, Xo. 2K iqh Ji7-J-?f).—The author has studied the 
data in tolume 5:2 of the Shorthorn Herd Book to see if the Mendelian in- 
heritaiiee of coat cidor would throw any liglit «ni the origin of Shorthorn cattle. 
The results as t»xpresMil In Mendelian form tiro as follows: 1*5 reils crossed by 
reds pn»du4*tHl PO reils and o roans, 1 white crossi^d l»y white productnl 1 while, 
7S r*Mls iTo'^seil by whites protluced 7S rosins, 370 ri«ins crossed by roans pro- 
ducetl 00 hmIs, 17s roans, and lo:2 whites, 420 nwins crosstMl by reds produced 
214 reils, 2oi> rmius, and 3 white.*?, ."Ki roans crossed by whites i»rodm*eil 34 roans 
and 10 whites. These nitios show' that the roan Shorthorn is a hybrid between 
tWTo races, one white, the other reil. 

"* It may he of some interest to show the colors tif the calves when reds are 
crossed by roans—^tirst, -when the bull is red. and secondly, ivhen the bull is 
man. They are as follows: 150 red hulls priKluced Iroui 150 roan cows, b6 
riHls, 0.3 roans, 1 white: 270> man hulls x)roduced from 270 red cows, 12S reds, 
140 nMins, and 2 whites.” 

Inheritance of coat color in the cattle of East Flanders, C. Van Damme 
Qen, Jgron,^ ». 3 (i-W), Xo. 9, pp. Sit3-30o ).—From a study of the 

herd book of the feileration of breeders' assoeiaTious of East Flanders for the 
years 1{NI5-1U0T, the author finds that the red and white piebald is a very 
predominant mdor. When both iiareuts were red»aiid white the offspring were 
00 jier cent red and white, 2 i>er cent bine-gray, and 2 per cent black piebald. 
Blue-gray males crossed with blue-gray females ga\e 50 per cent blue-gray, 20 
I»er cent black or Idack piebald, 2<^ i»er cent red piebald, and 10 iier <*ent white. 
Blue-gray males crossed with black piebald females gave 40 iier cent black or 
black piebald, 32 i»er cent blue-gray, 22 per cent red piebald, and 0 per cent 
white. Blue-gray males crossed with red piebald females gave 44 iier cent red 
piebald, 2f> per cent black or black piebald, 20 per cent blue, and 10 per cent 
white. 

Cattle breeding in Zambi {Buh Off. JStaf Inil^pcnd. Congo. (190S). Xo. 
(t~9n Sup., pp. J93-200, pi. i \.—The region abont Zambi had iXiS head of cattle 
January 1, IIXIS, a gsiln of 444 in the last 3 years. There are three tyjies of 
cattle. The iwlled cattle are good grazers. Those with large well-formed horns 
are well adapted for dairying. The natural pastures are of good quality. On 
the bottom lands is n native grass, Imperata oifUndnvti. which is palatable when 
young and tender, but the best pastures are on the hillsides and high lands. 

Bation experiments with lambs, 1906-7, (4. E. Morton (Wyoming Sta. 
liHh 79, pp. 3-^14, 3)-—Feeding tests since lOaT-6 (E. S. R„ 19, p. 266) are 

reported, each test lasting 14 w'eeks. When Shropshire-Merino lambs were 
divided into 2 lots of 40 each, the one receiving a ration of native hay, oats, and 
oil meal made an average gain per head of 20.3 lbs. at a cost of 663 cts. per 
lioimd, and the lot fed alfalfa hay and com gained 34,3 Ihs. per head at a 
cost of 4.26 cts. per pound. Of 2 lots of grade Cotswold lambs of 40 each, the 
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lot fed on iioas in the field made an a\4»ra«e jsain iier head of 1S.3 lbs. at a c<»st 
of 7.«» cts. per iiound, and the l«»t fed iK^a hay s?ained 5.S Ihs. at a eost of S.G7 
els. Shropshii*e-Meriii<»s were also dhidod into 0 lots of 10 each, with the 
followiiii: results: The lot led alfalfa hay ami corn made a gam per head of 
34.4 Ihs. at a CM)st of 4.ol els. per itoniid; the lot fed sweet clover hay, com, 
and oil meal made a gain of :i»>.7 Ihs. at a cost of 4.S»3 cts. per iwund; the lot 
fed i»ea hay gained lbs. at a cost of 3.GS cts. i*er ijound; the lot fed native 
hay. Scotch barley, and oil meal gained lbs, at a cost of 5.S3 cts. i>er pound; 
the lot fed nathe hay, bald barley, and oil meal made a gain of 22.5 Iba. at a 
cost ijer iK)iiud of 5.S3 cts.; and the lot fed native hay, spelt, and oil meal gained 
13.8 lbs. at a cost of U.07 cts. tier imimd. 

“ Scotch barley eiiiials <*orn when fed with alfalfa hay. Alfalfa and ground 
flaxseed make a ^e^y satisfactory ration."* Analyses of the feeds are given, 

Eational sheep feeding, F. B. ilriiroRD (Mhbouri tifa. Vin\ Infnrm. Jo, 
VP* /J, J).—A resume of experiments at the station and elsewhere in feed¬ 

ing young lam)>s and in fattening arctwing lambs, together with a discussion of 
the feeding of breeding ew(*s. 

“ Lots receiving corn iii the fattening ration, either in whole or in part, pro¬ 
duced the best gains, were appamilly in l»etter finish, and in general were fed 
at a greater profit than the lots fed any other ration. 

“A grain ration made up exclusively of wheat bran proved to be inferior for 
flittening lambs. 

“The animals fattened on rape during the fall and in good condition at the 
beginning of the (*xi»eriment were essentially as successful feeders as those in 
poorer condition that were iiastured on gmss during the same flill i»eii<id.'" 

Roots were a valuable addition to the gi^ain ration. The use of a self-feeder 
was regarded as exiiensive. lu the tests reiM»rt<*d warm bams for fattening 
lambs were not found desirable. Shearing lambs in March produced an in¬ 
creased rate of gain, while shejiring late in the fall is not deemed advisable. 

l!he general management of sheep, A. Mansell (VataZ Apr. Jour., 11 
(IPOS), Ao. 8, pp, A popular article on sheep breeding and manage¬ 

ment 

Goat raising, with a description of German and Swiss breeds, G. Wils- 
DORP (Die Zirgcnzucht 7)tit Aui^furlirhcr Beischreihung rler Dcutsehen und 
Bchicvizd' Zicgnimsscn und Bvhlagt, linlin, IPOS, pp. ViI!-\-JiS^ flgtt. oJ), — 
A general treatise on goat breeding in (Termuuy. A short historical sketch is 
followed by full descriptions of the princiiwl breeds and their care and manage¬ 
ment in health and disease. 

Feeds supplementary to com for southern pork production, D. T. Gray, 
J. F. Duggar, and J. W. Ridgivv vy (AJaMuia CoL BiiL 1)J, pp. 27-77).—A 
summary of 3 years’ work in feeding com supplements to 90 hogs of somewhat 
better quality than the average hogs of the State- At the beginning of the 
test they averaged about 5 mouths of age and weighed about 70 lbs. each. 

Money was always lost when corn was fed al<»ne, as when so fed it realized 
on an average only 4S cts. per bushel, “When com was supplemented with 
a partial ration of cotton-seed meal the daily gains and the financial outcome 
were satisfactory. Four deaths occurred as a result of the use of cotton-seed 
meal, but these deaths did not occur w'hile the aniqials were eating the meal. 
All of the deaths have occurred soon after the animals were taken off of cotton¬ 
seed meal and i>Iaced iiix>n a ration which contained no cotton-seed meal. This 
suggests the idea that cotton-seed meal may be stimulating in its effects— 
similar to the action of certain drugs—and when it is removed suddenly from 
the animals that death may occur through depression.'* 
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Peauuts made the most satisfactory iiasture, boy beans ranking second. 
Tankage proved exceedingly satisfactory. 

“Mature sozgiiiim pasture has very little to recommend it as a feed for 
fattening swine. Both the gains and the financial outcome were unsatisfactory. 

“ When the sor^um was cut and carried to the hogs the results were better 
than when the hogs were made to graze the crop. 

“The expense of extracting the Juice from the sorghum and feeding the. 
juice only prohibits its use in this way, although excellent daily gains were 
made. In no case was the juice found to be worth more than 1.8 cts. a gallon 
as a feed for hogs.” 

The results with various com supplements for the past 3 yeai-s were as 
follows: When com was fed alone the average daily gain was 0.69 Ib. at a cost 
of 7.63 cts. per pound; with com and cotton-seed meal 2:1 the daily gains 
averaged 1.04 lbs. at a cost of 5.75 cts.; with coni and tankage 0:1,1.04 lbs. at a 
cost of 5.1S cts.; with com and cowpeas 1:1, 0.94 lb. at a cost of 5.11 cts.; with 
com and i^eanut pasture 1.01 lbs. at a <h»st of 3.2 cts. and with com and sorghum 
pasture 0.37 lb. at a cost of 11.0 cts. With com and cotton-seed meal 2:1 and 
jieanut pasture the daily gains averaged 1 lb. at a cost of 2.14 cts.; with com 
and cotton-seed meal 2:1 and sorghum pasture 0.46 lb. at a cost of 7.79 cts.; 
with com and chufa pasture 0.72 lb. at a coat of 8.89 cts.; with com and soy 
bean pasture 1.02 lbs. at a cost of 2.74 cts.; and with com and cotton-seed meal 
2:1 plus cut sorghum 0.75 lb. at a cost of 4.S6 cts. 

The cost of planting aud cultivating the pasture is included in these figures, 
(''om was \a1ued at 70 cts. and cowpeas at SO cts. per bushel, and cotton-seed 
meal at $20 and tankage $40 per ton. “ When hogs sell from 5 to 7 cts. a pound 
live weight the farmer can not afford to sell his com for 70 cts. per bushel.*' 
Tables show the prices realized on each bushel of com when hogs sold at 
various prices. 

“ While the results are not all in agreement, yet thgy seem to indicate that 
it is more often profitable to finish h<^s upon dry feeds rather than to sell 
directly from pastures.” 

Slaughter tests were made, from which it is concluded that when hogs dress 
72 per cent of the live weight it makes little difference whether they are sold 
at 5 cts. per pound live weight or 7 cts. per pound dressed weight if the expense 
of killing Is not considered. At these prices, however, a hog that will dress 80 
per cent is more profitably sold when dressed. 

Swine feeding, C. A. Willson < Missouri tita. Circ. Inform. 28, pp. 16, figs. S; 
Ann. Itpt Mo. Bd. Igr., JO (1907), pp. 216-231).—X popular discussion of the 
care and management of swine, and of the investigations at several experiment 
stations on the subject. 

The first farmexs’ bacon factory in the TTnited Kingdom, L. M. Douglas 
(Xatal Agr. Jour.. 11 (1908). yo. 8, pp. 966-^2, pi. 1). —A study of the farmers’ 
cooperative bacon factories which have stimulated the curing of bacon in Den¬ 
mark, led to the formation of a cooperative factory at Roscrea, Tipperary 
County, Ireland, long noted as a pig-raising district. The factory has been in 
operation since January 2, 1908. There are about 28,000 shardiolders. Two 
hundred pigs per week are handled, but the Wiltshire sides^ sausages, and black 
puddings produced are not sufficient to supply the home demand. 

Reeding and care of horses, E. A. TBowBsmGE (Missouri 8ta. Circ. Inform, 
tt, pp. 10, figs. S; Ann. Bpt. Mo. Bd. Agr., 40 (1907), pp. 206-231).-r-CoatBiiaa 
general information regarding the feeding and care of stallions, breeding mares 
and foals, growing horses and work horses. 

Dried potatoes as a food for horses, E. Pabow (Ztschr. Spiritusindus., SI 
(1908), yo. 42, pp. 462, ^63).--Additional notes (B. S. R., 19, p. 570), whereifi 
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the author states that dried iwrtatoes are niiieli <*beaiior tlaiii ami ifound f«»r 
pound are as valuable as a feed for horses. 

The relation between form and function, with special reference to the 
horse, S. \ox NvTiirsirs {FHhling'H Lnwhr. Zfg., 37 i tUOs >, Vo. Ii, git. ^17--)UK 
figf^- i )-—^The author believes that a ci>rTelation exists between form and func¬ 
tion, pointing out that a comparison of the forms of the greyhound and the 
thoroughbred horse, both of which ha^e been bred to run at a high rate of 
speed for short distances only, shows a close reseinidance, whereas the foxhound 
and the hunter, which must maintain a g<Mid v|tet‘d for long dNtan<*es hate a 
form quite different. A large number of measurements on horses of different 
breeds are presented in snpiK>rt of the views of the author, who maintains that 
animals must be bred for a single puriM>se and that to obtain a certain func¬ 
tion the breeder must consider the form in choosing the brewling stot^k. 

The influence of egg^ell on metabolism during incubation, F. Tangl and 
G. HAMMEBScnLAG (Arc7i. Physiol [Pflugtr], 121 iimts), Vo. s-JO, pp. 423- 
43d).—Experiments with hens’ eggs showed that both the shell and membrane 
lining it play a part in the development of the chick. During incnbatii»n organic 
and inorganic material di.s 2 ix>x)ear from the shell, the former in larger i>ro- 
portion. Of the total material thus removed more than half is organic material 
when expressed on a water-free basis. The greater iiart of the inorganic 
material thus removed consists of calcium. 

According to the authors* figures, the shell of an egg weighing 60 gm. loses 
during incubation 0.4 gm. dry matter, of which 0.15 gm. is calcium and 0.2 
gm. organic material. 

The experimental data furnish an explanation of the well-known fact that 
eggshells become more fragile during incubation. 

Breeds of poultry described aud. illustrated, O. Tbiexoff (Daa Orossgefiugtl 
in TTorf tind BiJd, Magdeburg, [IdOdJ, pp, 80, figs. 37).—This work treats of 
the jpeacock, turkey, liheasant, goose, duck, bantam, guinea, and common fowl. 
Many and little known breeds are included. 

Preservation of eggs, F. Pball (Ztschr. Untersuck. Nahr. «. GcnussmtL, 11 
(J907), Vo. 7, pp, abs. in Zenibl Agr. Vhem., 37 (/30S), No, 7, pp. 

483-433; Syg. Viandc vt Lait 2 (fOOH). Xo, 3, pp, 332-337.)—Eggs kept in 
closed glass vessels embedded in sand sx>oiled in 0 weeks, theret>y indicating the 
necessity of ventilation. Kei)t in cool cellars with good ventilation they re¬ 
mained fresh as long as when packed in sand, straw, or other material. Eggs 
coated with x^irafiin or with hydrofluosllicic acid soon spoiled. Better results 
were obtained by cojiting with shellac. Preservation by coating with per¬ 
manganate of potash or a solution of water glass or Hanika’s method of dipping 
in hot water and alcohol gave good results. A 10 per cent solution of water 
glass is considered the best liquid in:eservativet aUhough glycerin, limewater, 
and a 3 per cent solution of water glass are good. In practice, dry preservation 
in cold storage near the freezing points with an atmosphere of 80 per cent 
humidity is especially recommended. 

DAIET FABlIIN6--BAlBTO!rG—AffE0TE(^^ 

Cropping systems for Kew England dairy farms, L. G. Dodgs (U, 8, Deph 
Agr,, Farmers^ Bui 337, pp, 24, figs. 2),—Typical farms, representing the best 
methods in the different sections of New England, are described to show what 
may he accomplished to increase the amount of milk and butter that can he 
produced per acre. A ^ort rotation, which will include clover and com triage, 
is recommended. 
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“In tlie most northern sections such as northern Maine, where com is out 
cf the question and potatoes fill the place of com in a rotation, silage can still 
be made from Japanese millet or other crops and succulent winter feed thus 
provided- Clover and Italian rye grass are successfully used for silage in the 
fstate of Washington. This comidnation is worthy of trial in northern Maine.” 

On the feeding value of alfalfa, J. J. Hansen {Landmandshlade, (1908), 
yo. 2/. pp. A feeding trial with 40 cows lasting 140 days isireported, 

in which the comparative feeding value of sunflower-seed cake and green 
alfalfa was studied. The results suggest that 6 to 7 lbs. of green alfalfa have 
a nutritive value similar to that of f lb. of sunflower-seed cake when fed to 
cows, whether these are pastured a portion of the day or fed wholly in the 
stable. 

Comparison of cotton-seed meal and hulls with cold pressed caJke as a 
dairy feed, J. G. Ijee, Jr., and T. B. Woodwabd (Louisiana Stas. Buh 110, pp. 
J-22).—Experiments were undertaken in cooperation with the Bureau of Ani¬ 
mal Industry of this Department to determine the true \alue of cold pressed 
cotton-seed cake, a eomimrison being made with a mixture of cotton-seed meal 
and hulls 2:1. Twelve cows were divided into 2 lots and fed for 2 periods 
of 2S days esich. In the first period lot 1 received a maintenance ration ot 
alfalfa hay and hulls 2:1 at the rate of 2 lbs, of the mixture for each 100 lbs. 
live weight, and in addition, a ration for milk i»rodnctl«u consisting of cotton- 
feed meal, cotton-seed hulls and com meal 2:1; 8 at the rate of 1 lb. of the mix¬ 
ture for e\ery praind of milk produced. The 6 cows produced 3,535 lbs. of milk, 
at an average cost of 1.048 cts. per pound. Lot 2 received the same ration as lot 
1, except that cold pressed cake was substituted i>ound for pound for the cotton- 
see 1 meal and hulls of the milk ration. The 6 cows in this lot gave 3,774.8 lbs. 
milk at a cost of 1.033 cts. per pound. During the second period the rations 
of the 2 lots were reversed, when lot 1, receiving the cold pressed cake, made 
3,358.5 lbs. at a cost of 1.77 cts. per pound, and lot 2, on the hulls and cotton-seed 
meal, produced 4,043.3 lbs. of milk at a cost of 1.892 cts. per pound. 

“ Cold pressed cotton-seed cake is not as valuable for milk and butter pro¬ 
duction as an etjua! weight of choice cotton-seed meal and hulls mixed in the 
proportion of 2 parts of meal to 1 part of hulls. The analysis of cold pressed 
cake is a reliable indication of its feeding value.” A table shows the estimated 
value of cold pressed oike as compared with cotton-seed meal and hulls at 
different prices. Analyses are reported of the feeds used in the tests. 

Silos and silgge in Maryland, H. L. Cbisp and H. J. Patterson (Maryland 
Bta, BuJ, 129. pp. 18, figs. 7}).—^This bulletin treats of the construction of wood 
and concrete silos, with illustrations and descriptions of about 70 silos now in 
use in Z^Iaryland. The various silage crops and their uses for different animals 
are discussed. A table showing the chemical composition of various silage 
crops is given, this including analyses made at the station of refuse from com 
and pea canneries. 

Peeding the dairy cow, C. H. Ecsxes (Missouri 8fa. Circ. Inform. 26, pp. 17, 
figs. 5; Ann. Rpt. Mo. Bd. Agr., 40 (1907), pp. 190-206). —^Popular suggestions 
for the use of dairy farmers, with special reference to Missouri conditions. 

Investigations on the effect of food fat upon the milk production of cows 
(BcricAf dcs Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats an das Reichsamt des Innem 
hrtreffrnd Untersuchungen fiber die TVirkung des yahrungsfcites auf die MUebr 
produktion der Kuhe. B. Bpczialberichte der Versuchsanstellcr. Berlin, 1907, 
pp. 4//).—A summary of this work has been previously noted (E, S. B., 19, 
P. 75). 

TOie existence of a lactase in cow^s milk, A. J. J. VANDLVErjDE (Acad. Rojfi 
Bcig., BuJ. VI. Bci., 1908, Ro. 5, pp. 566-^77; Biochem. Ztsvhr., 11 (1908), Wo. 
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pp, 6tS6; ahs. in Chvm, ZnithL^ WtS^ II, A'o. 9, pp. HI,}, S/fi ),—^The author 
continued the researches previously noted (E. S. R., 10, p. 777), with si»ccLil 
reference to the question ** Does cow’s milk contain enzyms that are able to 
tircak df»wn lactose in the absem-e of a lactic-acid b4)cteriaV” Sampler of milk 
were treated with iodoform, formaldehyde, and heat to render them f^erm free 
and kept at a temperature of 37.5® C. From a study of the chemical changes 
that took‘place the author concludes that lactase must be present in milk. 

On the presence of henoLolytic factors in milk, Janet K Lane-Clitpon 
(Jour, Pafjfi, and Bact, 13 {ISWb^, Ao. 1 , pp, —^‘*Milk when fresh con¬ 

tains both complement and amboceptor in about one-tenth strength that of 
serum. 

** In order to obtain hemolysis, * ox colloid ’ must be added, thus confirming 
Bordet’s obseirations. 

“ On adding blood cells, which are capable of being homolyzed by fresh ox 
serum to milk, the cream picks up the corpuscles and carries them to the top, 
forming a bright red plug. This plug is absent with milk heated for a few 
minutes to 70“ C., and may be used as a test for heated or pasteurized milk.” 

A review of the literature on the transmission of immunity by milk is 
included. 

Effect of heatingr upon the determination of leucocytes in milk, H. L. 
Russell and O. Hoffmann (Auicr. Jour, Puh, Hyg„ IS (1908), Yo. 3, pp, 
3HO-391 ),—The authors made a series of studies to compare the leucocyte 
content in raw and in heated milks. 

Out of 60 examinations 50 showed an increased number of cellular elements 
in the sample heated to 70“ over the unheated. When 31 samples were heated 
at different temperatures between 50 and 80“ C., the most marked variation 
in cell content occurred between the temperatures of 60 and 70“^ 

Tests were made to ascertain if leucocytes were enmeshed by fat globules as 
they rise to the surface. As heating diminishes the creaming power of milk, a 
comparison was made of the supernatant liquid of unheated milk and that of 
heated milk after each had stood for 24, 48, and 72 hours. The average per¬ 
centage of the original number fbund in the supernatant liquid of unheated 
milk was 74.5, and in milk heated to 70“, 3.54, which ** leaves no doubt but that 
many of the cell elements in milk are not recovered in the sediment produced 
by centrifugalization under customary conditions. ... A momentary exposure 
at 70“ or above, or a more prolonged heating for a few minutes at 60“ will so 
alter the physical arrangement of the fat lobules In milk that practically all 
of the cellular elements may be recovered.” 

A prelizninary note on a group of lactic-acid bacteria not xureviously 
described in America, E. G. Hastznos (Bcience, n, uer,, 28 (1908), No, 723, 
p, 353).—The author has found a lactic-acid bacterium which apparently be¬ 
longs to the same class as those found in yo^ourt and in Swiss cheese. 

Bacteria in yoghourt, M. Eloiz (CenfM. Bait, [etc.], 2. Aht„ 21 (1908), 
No, IS-U, pp, 392-^98, ftga, 3).—A review of the literature on yoghourt See 
also a previous note (E. S. R., 19, p. 1078>. 

Yoghourt, W. Hennebebo (MUeh, Ztg,, 37 {1908), No, 4St PP* S0&-308; Zts&kr, 
Bpirituiindus,, SI (1908), No, S9, pp, 42$, 423).—A popular article on the nature 
and the methods of preparing yoghourt 

The improvement of the milk supply, I. G. Weld (Mo, Rtd. Ind, Bd, Jffeaith, 
10 (1908), No, 9, pp, 133-132).—A lecture before a conference of the State 
board of health with dairymen, giving results of an examination of dairy exm^ 
ditions in the State. “ Out of the 91 places inspected, the hipest scoring dairy 
entitled to 84.4 points out of a possible 109, The lowest scoring dairy was 
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entitled to only 12.8 points. Tlie average score of tlie entire 01 places inspected 
was 36.25 points.” 

Necessity for a standard of cleanliness in all milking competitions at 
agricultural shows, J. Howabd-Jones {Jour, Roy. Sanit Imt., 29 (1908), No. 
10 , pp. 51ii-o80 ).—^Tlie obser\ations of the author, who attended a milking com¬ 
petition at a leading agricultural show, would seem to indicate a general lack 
of cleanliness among the milkers. The cows were not groomed and but one 
milker rejected the first fiow of milk. The author suggests that more attention 
should be paid to the hygiene of the milker. 

The history of milk hygiene to the middle of the nineteenth century, W. 
Hanaulr {Uyg. Rundschau, 18 (1908), No. 20, pp. 1201-1214 ),brief review 
of German work on this subject. 

Dairy products in Switzerland in 1907, LEorocn (Mitt Fach Ber. Erstat 
K. K, Achcrh. Min. IViennal, 1908, No. 9, pp. 6, 7).—Contains statistics of the 
amount and value of exports and imports of dairy products in 1906 and 1907. 

Beport of the Bernese dairy school, A. Peter (Jahrenlrr. Molk. Uchule 
RiitU-ZolUkofctt, 21 (1901^), pp. 56, figs. 5),—This report includes analyses of 
milk, cream, and butter, and a summary of the work done at this institution. 

[Analyses of milk, condensed milk, and butter], J. McCb.ve {Transvaal 
Govt Labs. Ann. Rpt 1906-7, pp. 9-13 ).—^The i>roportion of adulterated sam¬ 
ples of all milk examined was 15.87 per cent. Added preservatives were found 
in 6 cases. The proportion of fat in full cream condensed milk increased the 
past year. 

Contributions from the dairy institute of Greifswald. I, The advantages 
of formalin as a preservative in the manufacture of butter and cheese. R. 
Kickloff (MilcJiw. Zcttthl., 4 (1908), No. 3, pp. 115-119; abs. in Centhl. Bakt 
letc.l, 2. Aht, 21 {1908), No. 17-19, pp. 56i, 585).—The addition of 1 part of 
formalin to 10,000 parts of milk iSightly hinders the separation of cream. 
Formalin doubled the length of time required for souring when added to raw 
or iiasteurized cream or to cream inoculated with a pure culture of lactic-acid 
bacteria. It is suggested that in practical butter and cheese making it may be 
an advantage to add formalin when slow ripening of cream or curd is desired. 

Studies on the rational manufacture of Grana cheese, C. Gobini iCcntbl. 
Bakt. [ctc.l. Abf., 21 (1908), No. 10-11 pp. 309-317; MUchw. Zcntlil., 4 
1 190H), No. 6. pp. 2il-250).—A second reiwrt (E. S. R., 19, p. 574) on the causes 
of the defects in Grana cheese. It is considered that the cheese would be of 
better quality and of a more uniform character if more attention was given to 
the hygiene of the milk from which it is made and if pure cultures were used. 
As now manufactured the variety of organisms present tend to make the cheese 
variable in texture, color, and flavor. 

Some essentials in cheese making, C. A. Publow (Yctc? York Cornell 8ta. 
Circ. 3. pp. 17-24, /).—An outline of the best method of Cheddar cheese 

making is presented with a discussion of important factors. ^‘The most im¬ 
portant step in cheese making is to have the curd firm in the whey before the 
required amount of acid has developed.” Directions for using the acidimeter 
are given in detail. 

Defects in American Cheddar dheese, O. A. Publow (New York Cornell 8ta. 
Bui. 257, pp. 3-16).—A ready reference list of the causes of defects in flavor, 
texture, color, and finish of .American Cheddar cheeses and their remedies. 

Investigations of a severe disease of Gorgonzola cheese, C. Gobini (Atti 
R. Accad. Lincei, Rend. Cl. Set. Fis., Mat. e Nat., 5. ser., 17 (1908), 1, No. 8, 
pp. 568,569; abs. in Chem. ZentbL, 1908, JI, No. 1, p. 89 ).—^Preliminary notes of 
a disease that yellows and softens the texture and produces an abnormal odor in 
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OorjSfonzola <*heese. The author thinks it appears simultaneously with Oidum 
hii tK and allied species of bacteria. 

Trials of new dairy appliances, B. Mabtixy <.4r6. Dmt, Lander, Gt^rll, 
1908^ To. PP. 6*6\ liL 1, ftgft. 30 ),—^Results of a trial of new kinds of sejia- 
rators recently jdaced on the market are ci^eii, and a i‘ontri\ance for disin¬ 
fecting a cow's udder is figured and described. This consists of a waterproof 
canvas which can be strapped to the animal so that the disinfecting liuuid will 
come in contact with the udder for several minutes. 

The Bal4n and Gelsing milking machine (Vord. Jl/rjrri T/dn., 23 {1908)^ 
To. 27, pp. 246, 2)7), — A. brief description of a new Swedish milking machine. 

A practical milk cooler, H. J. Gebstenbeboeb \Joui\ Auur, MttL As'ior,, 
51 {1908), Xo, 16, pp, 1328,1329, fig, i).—A description of a galvanized cooling 
can matle to accomodate a 5 gal. milk can. 

Unfermented apple Juice, H. C. Gore (V, 8, Drpt, Apr,, Bur, Chrm, BuL 
118, pp, 23, figs, i).—^This bulletin gives results of experiments since 1906 (E, S. 
R., 10, p. 276), on the preservation of unfermented apple juice. The usual «»1>- 
jections to sterilizing, that a cooked taste is added to the juice and that it re¬ 
mains sterile for a limited i)eri<kl only, have been met. By using a i»asteurizer 
costing $12 apple juice tvas heated from 63 to 70® C- and kept in paraffined kegs 
for 6 months without loss from fermentation. It can also be successfully steri¬ 
lized in tin containers, but heating to a temperature of <15® C. for a half hour 
was not quite sufficient to sterilize all the varieties tested. The best treatment 
for sterilizing in glass was found to consist in heating for 1 hour at 63® or 
one-half hour at 70® C. The latter temperature did not produce a marked loss 
in flavor. 

In clarification tests, large quantities of sediment were removed by passing 
juice from apples ground the previous evening through a cream sei>arator, but 
clarification was not so complete as with i)erfect]y fresh juice the previous 
year. Before canning or bottling apple juice it may be carbonated, although a 
foreign flavor is added. When benzoate of soda was added to unfermented 
apple juice in quantities varying from 0.03 to 0.15 jier cent alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion was checked, but acetic aicld and other fermentations develo{)ed with a 
consequent depreciation in flavor. 

Improved methods of wine making, F. T. Bioletti {California 8ta, BuL 
197, pp, 159-168, fig, 1 ),—^The main work in enology has been to demonstrate 
and popularize certain priuciiiles and methods of wine making which have beeif 
shown to be useful by the experiments at this station. The new method of wine 
making (E. S. R., 17, p. 1187) has given good results, but improved varieties 
of grai)es must be grown for the best results in the interior valleys. 

The best yeast tested at the station was one originating in Champagne and is 
strong enough to ferment wines perfectly dry with over 15 per cent of alcohoL 
** It can withstand as high temperatures and as large an amount of sulphurous 
acid as any of our native yeasts which have been tested. One of its principal 
advantages is its tendency to fonn a concrete sediment, which remains at the 
bottom of the fermenting must or wlue, and very much facilitates the racking 
and clearing. It has also been found equally suitable for chamiiagne and cider¬ 
making. . . . The utility of pure yeast in our California wineries may be 
considered as demonstrated, but too much must not be expected of it It will 
not prevent the ill effects of careless or ignorant practice, and no wine maker 
who can not make good wine without pure yeast will succeed with it” 

Considerable attention has been given to the testing of tbe color capabilities 
of various varieties in different sections and to the devising of methods of utilis¬ 
ing economically the color which exists in the grapes now grown. The color of 
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all varieties is less in quantity and less stable in cbaracter in the warmer 
climates and richer soils. “ For the San Joaquin Valley the best grapes for 
color, of those commonly grown in the State, are St Macaire, Gros Mansenc, 
and Barbera, in the order named. Wines made from these varieties at Tulare 
and Fresno ha^e from half again as much to three times as much color as the 
Bouschets, and the tint is better and more stable.” 

Experiments showed that at the end of 10 months wines made by heat extrac¬ 
tion had lost 4S per cent of their color and those by the ordinary method 55 
per cent. The color remaining in the pressed pomace can be extracted and 
utilized by refermenting with white or lightly colored grapes. 

The varieties of grapes which have given good results in the coast region 
failed to produce good dry wines in the hot Interior, though many of these 
varieties could be used successfully if they could be blended in the fermenting 
vat, or soon after, with 25 to 50 per cent of other varieties. ValdepeSas has 
proved the most satisfactory variety as a dry wine grape for the interior val¬ 
leys, though unsatisfactory in cool regions. Dry white wines of fair quality 
can be made in the hot interior districts more easily than red, but have some 
of the same defects, namely, lack of acidity, flavor and freshness. Burger has 
been found to be a variety peculiarly suited to these regions, yielding a neutral, 
clean tasting wine, which only requires blending with a full flavored wine from 
the coast regions to be worthy of aging and bottling. The white varieties which 
have developed the highest acidity have been West White Prolific and Ver- 
naccia Barda. Johannisbei^er and Franken Riesling have given unexpectedly 
good results in the San Joaquin Valley. 

The rdle of malic-acid fermentation in the manufacture of wine, A. Rosen- 
STZEHL (Cowipf. Rend. Acad, Sci, [Paris], H7 (1908)^ Vo. S, pp, 150-153; abs, 
in Jour, Roe. Chem, /ndu<»., 27 Vo. id, pp, 67d, 8711.—-The proportion 

of malic acid is important, as carbonic acid is necessary to protect the wine 
from premature decay and is produced from malic acid by the action of Ificro- 
cocci malolacticus. 

Artificial refrigeration In enology, 3R. 'Bim {Rev, Vit., 30 {1908), No. 775, 
PP- Bui, Asaoc. Cftim. Bucr. et DistilL, 26 {1908), No, 4, pp. 256-266),— 

This is a iiaiier read before the First International Congress on Refrigeration, 
held at Paris, 190S, in which the author relates the advantages of artificial 
refrigeration, and the various processes of making and storing wines. 

TETEBIlSrAEY UEDICmE. 

Animal industry and aui-mal diseases in German Southwest Africa, W. 
Rickmann {Ticrzucht und Ticrl'ranJcheitcn in Dcutch-Sudwc^tafrika, Ber¬ 
lin, 1*908, pp, XiT-fJdi).—The natural conditions in German Southwest Africa 
are favorable for grazing on a large scale in some localities and for raising 
fine stock on a small scale in other localities. The author suggests means for 
the Improvement of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, and poultry and for the 
more economic management of animal industry. 

The larger part of the volume is occupied with a detailed discussion of the 
diseases which affect animals in German Southwest Africa. Particular atten¬ 
tion Is given to malaria of horses, glanders, strangles, tetanus, rinderpest, 
Texas fever, pleuro-pneomonia, anthrax, blackleg, mange^ fowl cholera. East 
coast fever, tuberculosis, rabies, swine plague^ and a large number of acci¬ 
dental and organic diseases. Directions are given for carrying out simple 
and complex surgical operations and for the care of instruments and the admin¬ 
istration of remedies. 

Slaat inspection and diseases of animals, J. B. Clelard {Jour, Dept, Agr, 
Went, Aust., 16 {1908), No, 2, pp. 119-126, pi. i).—Detailed statistical notes are 
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given on the number of cattle, plieep, cahes, pigs, and goats slaughtered for 
food during the year 1906-7, together with a statement of tlie number of animals 
and parts <'<»ndeuined and the causes of condemnation. 

Public abattoirs a necessity to eradicate consumption, etc., AV. Holder 
{JfMir, Roy, iHist, Puh, Jfi Xo, 3, py. i6*6-i7i >.—^.Utention is 

called to the frequency with which meat insi»ectors detect cases of anthrax, 
cysticerci, trichina, tuberculosis, and other diseases of animal parasites which 
may be transmitted to man. Meat insiieetors are, therefore, considered as per¬ 
forming an imiK)rtant function in the protection of human health. It is recom¬ 
mended that laws should be passed requiring the erection and use of public 
abattoirs in every town and village. 

The cat: A neglected factor in sanitary science, Caroline A. Osborne 
{Pedag, Seminary, i lUOl), Xo, 4, pp, —On account of the intimate 

association of the cat with other species of domestic animals and with man, and 
I»articularly children, it has seemed advisable to study the possibly lmi>ortant 
agency of the cat in the intertransmission of infecti<»us diseases. 

According to the results obtained by varions investigators cats are susceptible 
to the majority of infectious diseases which attack man and animals. Even if 
the cat does not become infected with the disease it is still possible for this 
animal to transmit the disease ni)on its fur. Notes are given on the evidence 
thus far obtained connecting cats with the transmission of mange, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, tuberculosis, smallpox, anthrax, malignant edema, ringworm, and 
a great variety of external and internal animal parasites. The author con¬ 
cludes that cats should be kept away from all sources of infection in order to 
pre^'ent the unnecessary spread of infectious diseases. 

The relation of tbe soil to certain diseases, Ludewio (Zisehr, Teierindrk,, 
20 (1968), Xo, $, pp, 168-119).—According to the universal experience of veter¬ 
inarians the soil is concerned in the transmission of such diseases as anthrax, 
blackly, hemorrhagic septicemia, and swine erysipelas. Attention is called 
to the importance of preventing the excessive contamination of soil with the 
vims of these diseases, for after the soli has once become contaminated it Is a 
difficult matter to disinfect it. 

A theory of natural inuniinity of living tissue, F. Holzinoer {Mdnohen. 
Med, Wchn^ehr,, 53 fir66M, Vo, 12, pp, 601, 662).—In the opinion of the author 
living tissue at times is immune fbr the reason that the osmotic process in it 
hinders the development of micro-oi^nisms. A considerable diminution in 
this activity is necessary before the micro-organisms can develop and produce 
a general infection. 

-Hemolysis and antihemoglobin, O. Demees {OelluJe, 24 (1967), Xo. 2, pp, 
421 -4^6 ),—^The experiments reported by the author were carried out on rabbits. 
It appears possible to obtain sera which contain antihemoglobin but are not 
hemolytic. Antihemoglobin and hemolysin are therefore distinct Enixdnred 
red blood corpuscles do not fix antihemoglobin and this substance has no effect 
upon the hemoglobin contained in the intgct corpuscle. 

Experiments with Bacterium anthracis, anthrax vaccines, and hyj»6r- 
immunization, H. J. Milks (IrOttIHano Staa, Bui, 169, pp, 3-21 ),—As the result 
of experiments made in growing the anthrax bacillus upon different media 
liable to be found in pastures it is concluded that the organism will grow in low 
swampy places and even in any place where sufficient moisture is prtesent. It 
is thought this may possibly explain its prevalence in certain years. Several 
experiments with guinea pigs, mice, rabbits, and sheep^ made to determine the 
virulence of different commercial anthrax vaccines, resulted In the finding of a 
laige variation. 
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In the immunity exi erinionts 2 sheep that had survived the infection of one- 
half loop of acar culture were inoculated repeatedly at intervals of about 2 
weeks with increased doses, The inoculated material was from 24-hour agar 
cultures washed off and suspended in sterile water. The inoculations were 
made on the inside of the thigh in each ease. No more serious symptoms devel- 
oiHHl than a slight swelling at the point of inoculation and a slight elevation of 
temperature." 

An appended summary of data regarding the disease has been previously 
noted (EL S. R., 12, p. 7S7). 

The application of atoxyl in veterinary medicine, TTaltheb (Berlin. 
TlcrarzIL WcTint^chr,, 1008, Ao, 15, pp. 265, 2dd).—Clinical notes, together with a 
statement of the results obtained, are given for a number of cases in which 
atoxyl was used in the treatment of hemoglobinuria and pneumonia in horses. 
Atoxyl appeared to have ^ery little beneficial effect in the control of hemoglo¬ 
binuria but a considerable percentage of cases of pneumonia were beneficially 
affected- In 2 cases, however, no effect of the atoxyl was to be observed. 

Treating rabies with atoxyl, B. Hexmarnt (ZUchr. Hyg. uu Infektionakrank., 
59 (1908), j#;>. 862-366), —On account of the favorable results reix)rted by a 
number of investigators from the use of atoxyl and other arsenical compounds 
in treating diseases caused by trypanosomes the author tested atoxyl in the 
treatment of rabies. The experimental animals were rabbits which received 
intramuscular inoculations of fixed virus. The animals were then treated sub¬ 
cutaneously or intravenously with daily doses of atoxyl ranging from 0.01 to 
0.1 gm. No beneficial results were observed. In fact some of the animals suc- 
cumlied so<mer than would ha\e been the case without the use of atoxyl. In 
view of the results obtained the author believes that neither trypanosomes nor 
spirilla can be considered as playing an etiological role in rabies. 

Infection and immunization of mice against rabies through the alimentary 
tract, R. Bepetto {Compt, Bend. Boc. Biol. [Pam], 6 i (1908)^ Xo. 15, pp. 
716-718), —Previous investigators have indicated the iK)ssibiIity of infecting 
and immunizing mice through the iugestion of rabies virus. The author soon 
found in his investigations that the ingestion of rabies virus exercised a more 
<«r less pronounced effect in immunizing mice against a subcutaneous inocula¬ 
tion with street virus. All the rats with which the author exi»erimeuted died of 
rabies as result of feeding on rabies virus and 75 per cent of the mice were also 
fatally infected by feeding upon virus for 1 month. After mice and rats had 
been immunized by ingestion of an attenuated virus they proved to be resistant 
to subcutaneous inoculation. In further experiments with 10 mice it was found 
that feeding fur some time upon normal nerve substance brought about a quite 
pronounced degree of immunity to rabies. 

The hereditary transmission of immunity to rabies, P. Remlikgeb (Compt. 
Bend, Boc, BwL [Parw], d) (1908), Xo, 7, pp. 321-823). —^In order to gain fresh 
evidence on the i)ossibility of the transmission of immunity to rabies in ani¬ 
mals the author exi)erimented with rabbits. Experimental female rabbits were 
Immunized shortly before the period of gestation and in some eases naturally 
immune males were used in breeding experiments. Results obtained by tbc 
author indicate that immunity is never transmitted by the male^ while the fe¬ 
male may transmit immunity in a considerable percentage of cases. Never¬ 
theless under identical conditions such transmitted immunity may he fieetiug 
and of low ixvwer. The blood of young animals which have acquired immunity 
by hereilitary process appears not to have any immunizing value. 

Biological and pathogenic properties of Sterigmatooystis lutea, Sabtobt 
and JoxTBDE (Compt, Rend, Acad, Bci, {Paris], U6 (1908), No. 10, pp, 548, 
5ill).—When rabbits are Inoculated in tlie peripheral vein of the ear with 
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f^trrigmatacffstift lufra, serious lebioiis are pnHluced in various parts of the 
body. This species of fungus apitears to jiopsess a very marked pathogenic 
IMiwer even higher than that <»f iMprrgillm futnigaiws. 

The treatment of trypanosomiases, A. LuKVESASI and A. Thiboux (Ann. Inst 
Paf.teur. i o. pp. 97-/3/ \.—A numlier of arsenical preparations were 

used in the treatment of guinea pigs artificially inoculated with trypanosomes, 
chiefly Tigpanosoma gamhU nf^e. A mixture of atoxyl and biniudid or bichlorid 
of mercury produced a cure in 3 out of 12 cases. Atoxyl alone appeared 
to be without any pnmounced effect. Arsenious acid used alone gave variable 
results. The effect was more prononuced when the inter\a]s between the doses 
were short. It api)ears to be bestt to administer arsenious acid by way of the 
mouth. Trisulphid of arsenic produced a cure in 6 out of 33 cases when used 
in a colloidal solution either as a hypodermic injection or administered by 
way of the mouth. 

Experimental studies on tuberculosis, E. Lew, F. Blumenthal, and A. 
Mabxeb { Ccntht Bakt [rfc.], 1. AM.. Orip., jO (/90M, Xo, 3, pp. 37S-2NJ).—The 
attemiit Inis pre\ioiis1y been made to And more or less indifferent substances in 
which tubercle bacilli could be gradually attenuated. The authors exiieri- 
mented with galactose, glycerin, and urea, tubercle bacilli subjected to the influ¬ 
ence of these substances being tested for virulence by inoculation into guinea 
pigs. 

It was found that tubercle bacilli are killed by maintaining them for 4 to 5 
days In a 25 per cent solution of galactose when added at the rate of 5 mg. of 
bacteria iier 4 cc. of the medium. After remaining 1 day in a concentration of 
5 mg. bacteria per 4 a*, of an SO per cent solution of glycerin, tubercle bacilli 
were so attenuated as not to be iiathogenie for guinea pigs except In large doses. 
In a 25 per cent solution of urea the tubercle bacilli, when added at the rate 
of 5 mg. per 4 cc- of the solution, lost their virulence completely after 2 days. 

Tuberculous infection through, the alimentary canal, M. P. Bavenel and 
J. Beichel {Jour. Med. Research, 18 {1908), Xo. 1, pp. —In order to test 

the power of tubercle bacilli to penetrate through the walls of the alimentary 
tract, guinea pigs were inoculated with an emulsion of tubercle bacilli in doses 
of 2 cc. directly Into the stomach. This method of procedure was adopted in 
order to avoid infection of the cervical lymph glands. 

Tuberculous lesions were found generally distributed in various organs, and 
in about 56 per cent of cases the tubercle bacilli reached the lungs within 2i 
hours after introduction into the stomach. TThile the results obtained from 
these experiments are not considered sufficiently positive to exclude the possi¬ 
bility that infection may have taken place through the blood to some extent, 
yet the distribution of the lesions conviuced the authors that the bacilli passed 
through the alimentary tract. 

Tuberculous infection and the diagnosis of this disease, S. Ablozng and 
L. Th1:\enot iCompt Rend. Avad. JScL [Paris], H6 {1908), Xo. 11, pp. 5di- 
J6*3».—^An invasion of tubercle bacilli may produce a latent infection which dis¬ 
appears without producing any lesions at the point of infection. The greater or 
less limitation of the anatomical signs of infection dei)euds upon the virulence 
of the bacilli and the relative immunity of the animal. Since the primary 
lesions of tuberculosis may be very slight, it is easy to understand that an ex¬ 
perimental diagnosis by means of tuberculin may he deiiended upon as reliable 
even in the absence of readily detected post-mortem lesions. 

The susc^tibility of mammals to tnberculin, A. Mabxe and M. Tiffeiusatj 
(Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. [Parwl, 8 i {1908), Xo. It, pp. 501, 502). —^New-born 
animals endure an extremely large dose of tuberculin administered hypodermic- 
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idly. If Bealtiiy rabbits are injetited with tuberculin and recei\c a second dose 
within 17 hours the second dose like the first is without any injurious effects. 

The simultaneous application of tuberculin by the hypodermic, ophthal¬ 
mic, and cutaneous methods, U. Selax (CUn. Tct [Mi^an], Ses, Pruf., 31 
(1908), yo, 12, pp. 195-198),—A tuberculin test was made on 22 cattle, to which, 
the three methods of usin? tuberculin were applied simultaneously. The hypo¬ 
dermic method gave reliable necjative or positive results according as the ani¬ 
mal was free from or affected with tuberculosis, the cutaneous and ophthalmic 
methods, on the other hand, being negative in all cases. 

Qphthalmo and cuti-reaction in bovine tuberculosis, Gabth, Kbanich, 
and GBirxEET (Dcut Tierarzth Wchmchr,, 16 {1908), Xo. H, pp, 197-202 ).—^In 
testing the ophthalmo-reaction and cuti-reaction to tuberculin the authors found 
that no reaction could be obtained unless a strong tuberculin was used. It also 
appeared to be net^ssary to proceed with unusual caution, otherwise the ex¬ 
periment was in all cases doomed to fciilnre. 

The cutaneous and conjunctival reaction to tuberculin, H. Wildbolz 
{BtrluK Klin. Wchtm^hr,. }f5 (1908), 11, 5i5, J}d).—The experiments 

rei)orted in this pai)er were made on nibbits. which the author believes to be 
l>etter adapted for experimental tests with tuberculosis than are guinea pigs. 
The conjunctival reaction was in all cases of shorter duration than the cuta- 
ue*»us reaction. The former reached its maximum after about H to 30 hours 
and disappeared after 48 hours. The cutaneous reaction reached its highest 
I)oint on the second or third day and itersisted for 4 or 5 days. 

The spedfi-c value of conjunctival reaction to tuberculin, F. Abloinq 
(Compi. Rend. 8oc. Biol. [Pam], Oi {1908), .Vo. 15. pp. 72>-72Jl.—-In the 
exiieriments carried on by the author it appeared that the conjunctival reaction 
to tuberculin is not specific. When tuberculin was instilled into the eye 6 
hours after an injection of diphtheria toxin a pronounced general reaction took 
place with all of the usual symptoms observed in a positive tuberculin test. 

The increased susceptibility to tuberculosis as a result of tuberculin in¬ 
jection, A. Slatineano and D. Dabielopol (Compt. Rend. 8oe. Biol. [Paris], 
64 (1908), Vo. 9, pp. 41S, 419). —In experiments with guinea pfes it was found 
that no increased susc^tibility to tuberculosis was apparent after the injection 
of tuberculin until 4 days had elai)sed. On the fifth day a considerably 
increased susceptibility was apparent, the guinea pigs developing very acute 
end generalized cases (»f tuberculosis when inoculated with virulent tubercle 
bacilli 5 days after the tuberculin injection. 

The passage of tubercle bacilli into the milk, A. Coquot (BuL 8oe. Cent. 
Jfdd. 85 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. 1)6-152, pff. 1). —^Tubercle bacilli were intro¬ 
duced directly into the mammary artery of a cow and this cow was later slaugh¬ 
tered and examined with reference to the possible location of the tubercle bacilli. 
Sioon after inoculation the milk was examined at frequent intervals to determine 
whether tubercle bacilli had passed into it. The temperature of the animal was 
somewhat elevated by the inoculatiou but no infiammatiou occurred in the 
udder. Milk drawn from the udder under careful aseptic precautions was used 
in inoculating guinea pigs but proved in every instance not to be tuberculous. 

The m i l k of reacting but not clinical cases of tuberculosis in cows, R. 
OSTEBTAO (ZtseJir. Flcisch u. Milehhyg., 18 (1908), Xo. 7, pp. 205-211).—The 
results obtained by various investigators in studying the milk of cows which 
react to tuberculin but do not show clinical signs of tuberculosis are critically 
reviewed by the author and a brief account is given of experiments recently 
undertaken by him along this line. The milk of 18 reacting cows was inocu¬ 
lated into guinea pigs without producing any result and similar negative results 
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were nbtuined frijiu inoenliitiuc ititw auil feedlUK tnilres. These exi>erl!iieiit'> 
were ooiitiuutMl for 2 to uiontlis. 

Similar native results were obtained by Miiller with the milk of 0 oows, 
Asclier with the milk <»f 7 cows, and Stenstrfim from cases. The autht»r con¬ 
cludes that the milk of cows that merely react ti> tuberculin but do iii»t show 
clinical symptoms of the disease does not contsiin tubercle bacilli- The proper 
means of preventing the infection of milk with tubercle bacilli is to eliminate all 
cases of mammary tuberculosis aud other clinical cases. 

Tubercle bacilli in the milk of tuberculous cows, D. A, de Joxg {VnithJ, 
BalcU [etc.], i, Jl&f., OWflr., }d ( VJOS^^ Xo- J, pp. —Many investigators 

have worked on the problem of determining whether it Is iKissible to fix a limit 
ill the i>rogre&s of tuberculosis beyond which the milk becomes dangerous. The 
author considers it desirable to secure fresh evidence on this iM)iut. Of the 11 
cows upon which he made exiierim^uts. 1 idiowed clinical symptoms of tuber¬ 
culosis, while in the other 10 the disease could not be diagnosed excei>t by the 
use of tuberculin, yet in 3 of the 10 reacting cows the milk contained \iruleut 
tul>er<*le bacilli. The conclusion is therefore drjiwn that in order to be <iii the 
safe side it is necessary to exclude the milk of all tuberculous cattle. 

The frequency of tubercle hadlli in the market milk of the city of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., J. F. Anderson iJour, InfccL Diitea'svit^ »> ilOOS), Xo. 2, pp. 107- 
115), —^Xoted from another source <E. R. R., 10, p. 1175). 

Combating tuberculosis by control of dairy by-products, H. Mabtee (Indus. 
Lait. 33 {VJ08), Ao. P, pp. 135-1}J).—Statistics are presented showing 

the percentage of tuberculosis among hogs and other animals which are fed 
on dairy by-products with or without previous sterilization. The importance 
of sterilizing such by-products is clearly indicated by these statistics. It is 
recommaided that all dairy by-products be sterilized before being used. 

Chronic pseudotuberculous enteritis in cattle, Bugge and W. Aiaien (Ber¬ 
lin. TierdrsIL WeJinschr.^ 1008, No. 10, p. 175).—^The author’s report that in a 
study of chronic enteritis of cattle they have at last isolated pseudotuberele 
bacilli and have shown that the disease is not a form of tuberculosis. A fur¬ 
ther study will be made of the subject as a basis for a more complete report 

CfajTonic bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia in cattle, L. Reisingeb 
(Monatnh. Prakt. TierJicilk., 19 (1908), Xo. 5-6, pp. 193-225, figs. 3).—Bacillus 
pyogenes appears to become associated secondarily with this disease or be¬ 
comes more virulent when the mucous membrane of the bronchi la affected in¬ 
juriously by irritants of various sorts. While B. pyogenes is to be considered 
as a secondary rather than a ivimary cause of the disease it nevertheless pro¬ 
duces during its developmait specific tissue changes by which the disease is 
characterized. 

The Soopmansfontein lamziekte experiment, J. Speedll (Agr. Jour. Cape 
Good Hope, 32 (1908), No. 3, pp. 28P-SO0, figs. 6). —Cattle selected for experi¬ 
mental purposes were divided into a number of different lots which received 
different treatment for the purpose of determining the effects of such treat¬ 
ments ujion the development of lamziekte. Some of the cattle were given 
access to a salt lick, others received bone meal, and still others tar or ashes. 
The disease is believed by the author to be of a bacterial nature, but the use of 
bone meal is of great benefit in preventing its development 

A practical method of determining the dose of serum required to pro¬ 
tect contact animals in outbreaks of rinderpest, G. K. Walker (Jour. Trap. 
Vet. 8oi., 3 (1908), No. 1, pp. 28-32).—It usually requires much tact on the 
part of veterinary officers to put in operation any system of vaccination against 
rinderpest among cattle belonging to ignorant natives. Some exi)eriments have 
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been carried on to determine roughly the size of the dose of serum to be used in 
the field in preventing the developm^t of rinderpest in cattle which have been 
exposed to the disease. It is estimated that in outbreaks where the mortality 
is less than 50 per cent before inoculation, hills animals be given the standard 
dose for plains animals. If the mortality is between 50 and 75 per cent the 
dose for plains animals is to be doubled and if the mortality exceeds S3 per 
cent the dose should be IS times that recomm^ded for plains animals. During 
the past 5 years the number of animals inoculated has ranged from 17,000 to 
81,000, while the number of animals which have died after inoculation has 
ranged only from 2 to 35. 

Enzootic enteritis of calves and serum therapy, I. Sacchini (Clin. Vet, 
[J/i7aa], Sfe?. Prat, Si (1908)^ No. 10, pp. 16S-169). —^In certain localities 
enteritis of calves appears in enzootic form and causes serious losses. The 
extent of the injury from this disease depends somewhat upon the time of year 
and considerable difference is also observed in the susceptibility of individual 
calves. A serum treatment has been devised by the author which gives fairly 
satisfactory results. 

Septic pneumonia of calves, Schbeibeb (Tierarsth Zenfbl., 31 (1908), No. 
8 , pp. 113-118). —Septic pneumonia is due to a ihicro-orgaulsm which so very 
closely resembles that of swine plague that when inoculated into swine it 
produces an infection scarcely to be distinguished from it. The use of a 
curative serum within 8 to 14 days after the appearance of the disease has 
given satisfactory results. 

Stomach worms in calves, J. M. Mobas (A». 8oc. Rural Argentina, il (1907), 
No. 5S-54t pp. 181-187). —^Brief notes are given on the distribution of stomach 
worms, particularly Strongglus ostertagi in Argentina, and on the injurious 
effects which they produce in young calves. The symptoms and means of 
diagnosis are briefly described. As a means of combating the disease the 
author recommends the use of a vermifuge containing 5 gm. male fern, 1.5 gm. 
creosote, 3 gm. thymol, and enough alcohol and gum arable to dissolve and 
emulsify the thymol. This mixture is then diluted in 200 gm. of water. 

The warble fLy. Experiments on cattle as to its treatment and life history, 
G. H. Cabfenteb and J. W. Steen (Dept. Agt. and Tech. Iinir. Ireland Jour., 
8 (1908), No. 2, pp. 227-2^6, pis. 2). —^The life history of the warble fly was 
carefully followed through by the authors and a series of exiKTimeiits was 
carried on with the carbolic dip, train oil and tar, kerosene emulsion, and 
other similar mixtures to determine the possibility of controlling this post by 
spraying the cattle. It was found that the various insecticides which have 
hem recomm^ded for prev^ting egg laying by the warble flies are practi¬ 
cally valueless. Some of them, such as train oil, spirits of tar, and sulphur, 
are not only useless but harmful to the skin. In Ireland Hypodenna ho vis is 
the common species, H. Uneata being very rare. The eggs are laid mostly on 
the legs and may he licked off by the cattle, after which they hatch and the 
young larvfe iienetrate through various organs reaching their final location 
under the skin. Careful exiieriments in muzzling calves, however, showed 
that the larvte may b(»re directly through the skin. 

Since all of the insecticides proved useless the authors reconmiend that the 
maggots in the skin of infested animals be destroyed in the winter and spring. 
It is believed that a united effort along this line would exterminate the warble 
fly within a period of 3 years. 

E^rt upon the eradication of the cattle tick in Lincoln and daibome 
parishes, W.NEWsax and G. E. Mauldin (Crop Pest Com. La. Circ. 21, pp. 4 ).— 
Attmtion is called to the benefits which will accrue to the cattle raisers of 
LouisUna from the eradication of cattle ticks. The work which has already 
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been done throimli the eo<»iH*rati<»n of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
Department with State authorities is regarded as very eiicoura^inj?. 

Studies on Malta fever among' A^rerian goats in 1907, E. Sebge^, V. 
Gillot, and G. liEMviEL JnsL Pasteur, 21 Xo. 3, pp. 

fign^ it.—^r>uring the season of 1907 the milk of 0<»9 Algerian goats was care¬ 
fully examined. In 20 of these animals the milk agglutinated Mierocovcu^ 
melttcnsiH, although the mifTo-organism was not found in the milk except in 
2 of the 20 cases. Malta fever, therefore, api^ears to prevail among Algerian 
goats to the extent of 4.2 per cent as cumiKtred with 30 to 30 i)er cent among 
the goats of Malta. 

Immun ization of swine against hog cholera, J. W. Cosnawat (}fisfmuri 
Sta, Circ. Inform, 29, pp. 22, ftps. 8; Ann. Rpt Mo, BiL Agr,, ^0 (1907), pp, 
97-119, flga, 8).—^This is an address delivered at the first annual meeting of the 
Missouri Swine Growers’ and Breeders’ Association. A general account of the 
disease is followed by a report of exiieriments on methods of immunizing swine, 
that have been conducted in cooperation with the Bun*au of Animal Industry of 
this Department. 

Pigs injectfHl simultaneously with 20 to 30 cc*. of serum and I to 2 ce. of viru¬ 
lent hog-cholera blood were found to be largely immune when exiK>sed to the 
natural disease or fed upon viscera obtained from hogs that had died from a 
natural infection of cholera. Serum obtained from animals that following 
recovery from the 4lisease had been fed iii)on infected viscera was found to have 
some iiower to protect against the disease, hut its potency was not as great as 
the serum obtained from animals hyperimmunized by the injection of a laige 
amount of infectious blood. **Our observations show that the serum is not 
eifectlve when inoculated into an animal which is showing symptoms of the 
disease, but it shows a very high protective value in preventing the development 
of the disease. . • . In practical work in the field we hardly think that it is 
necessary, where animals are already exposed to the disease to resort to the 
inoculation of the virulent blood.” 

Hogs that have been shown at State fairs should be placed in temporary quax^ 
antine for several weeks before returning them to the general herd. The liberal 
use of quicklime for disinfecting the grounds and the dipping of the hogs that 
have been exiK>sed in any of the carbolic dii>s in general use are recommended as 
means for pre\euting the spread of the disease. 

Boma horse disease, Lieblneb (Berlin, Tivrarsil, WchnscJir,, I90h, Ho, 11, 
pp, 197-202),’—The literature relating to this disease is briefly reviewed and 
notes are given on the i»ieva1ence of the disease in various localities. As a rule 
treatment is without any avail. Slightly beneficial results have be^ obtained 
by the author from the administration of calomel and the api^lication of ice 
packs to the neck. No benefit is derived from blood letting. The disease may be 
best controlled by careful destruction of carcasses and disinfection of stalls and 
all infected material. 

The introductioiL of glanders with Engliidi horses, B. Bang (Maanedikr, 
DyrlTgcr, 19 (1908), No, 11, pp. ^8d-id7)-—Among 29 Engliedbi horses of good 
fonn and apparently in normal health the author found opcm their arrival in 
Denmark that 7 were affected with glanders and 4 of them soon showed 
clinical symptoms. The animals had already been passed as healthy by an 
insi)ector. Attention is called to the necessity of exerdslng more care in the 
inspection of horses imported from other countries.. 

A preUminaxy repoxt on some diseases of chickens, SC. J. Milks (LoniHona 
Stas, Bui, 108, pp, 9-11, pis, 4).—Enteroheiwktitis of chickens previously reported 
from the New England, Middle, and Westexu States has been found by the 
author in several widely separated localities in Louisiaxia. Althoui^ thus far 
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found only in chicks under G weeks of age it is e\’ldently quite common in the 
State. The course of the disease is quite rapid vrith a mortality of from 30 to 
r>0 per cent of the chicks hatched. The report given is based upon an exami¬ 
nation of 17 chicks. The author describes the symptoms and post-mortem 
apiiearances, and gives a complete account of a typical case. The causative 
organism is thought to be closely related to if not identical with the organism 
described by fimith (E. S. R., 7, p. 524), as Amaha meleagrUliH, Reme<lies pre¬ 
viously suggested hy the Bureau of Animal Industry of this Department (E. 
S. R., 10, p. OSS) are discussed. 

A bacterial disease was discovered in a flock where it was vei-y fatal to 
4 *hicks under 5 or 6 weeks of age. The course of the disease is said to have 
been very rapid, chicks dying during the night without previously having 
shown signs of illness. The ^mptoms and results of post-mortem and niicro- 
scoi»ic examinations are reported accompanied by a description of the organism. 
Two chicks and one of three mice died when inoculated with cultures of the 
organism. 

The action of the a^giessln of fowl diolera, E. Weil (Arch. Hyg., 63 (190S), 
yo. 2. pp. 81-106).--The aggressin isolated by the author from cases of fowl 
(‘holera produc*es a striking susceptibility when inoculated into fowls. Control 
birds resisted a dose of ^irus ten times as great as was required to kill fowls 
previously treated with the aggressin. The aggressin, however, seems not to 
l)Ossess any toxic properties, since no injurious effects were produced in the 
exiierimental animals by increasing the dose eight times. A brief bibliography 
relating to this subject is appended to the article. 

Bowl plague with special reference to its pathological anatomy, Freese 
(Deut. TierarstL Wehnachr., 16 (1908), No. 12, pp. 113-117). —Fowl plague is 
known to affect chickens, turkeys, guinea fowl, pheasants, geese, and sparrows. 
The lesions of the disease resemble those produced by poisoning with phos- 
Ijhoros. It is to be distinguished from fowl cholera by the presence of hemor¬ 
rhages under the epicardium, an exudate in the pericardium, and intense 
enteritis in the case of the latter disease. Until recently no good evidence has 
been obtained in Germany that this disease affects geese. A number of cases 
of spontaneous infection were noted. 

Studies and micro-photographs of the pathogenic protozoa, T. von 
Wasielewski (Studien und Mikrophotogrammc sur Kcnnttm dvr Pathogcnen 
Prvtozoen. Leipsic, 1908, pt 2, pp, 173. pis. 8, figs. 26*).—-A detailed account is 
giv^ of the distribution of animal parasites in the blood in Germany. The 
author had occasion to study these parasites in material obtained from birds 
and mammals. Particular attention is given to Filaria, tryimnosomes, hema- 
gragarines. Plasmodlimi, esi)ecia]ly the siiecies found in birds, Heuioproteus, 
and Leucocytozoon. The blood parasites which cause plasmodiosis of birds 
were followed through 45 generations. 

Animal parasites, E. Pebboncito {Ann. R. Accad. Agr. Torino, i9 (1906), 
pp. S-17). —^Parasitism of young pigs with RhaMoncma. slronggloidcs is some¬ 
times so excessive as to cause death. Notes are given on fatal infestation with 
these iKirasites. The lungs, heart, pleura, and peritoneum showed no lesions. 
Brief notes are given on sanitary methods of preventing reinfestation with these 
parasites. 

A study was made of multilocular echinococci in sheep. These parasites ap¬ 
pear to be very common in sheep according to the author's experience. A form 
of cachexia is described‘caused by fluke worms and accompanied with Jaundice 
In cases of excessive infestation it is held that anemic and cachectic conditions 
often develop. * 
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Boad materials of soutBem and eastern Maine, H. Lligiiton and E. S. 
Bastin (r. ir. Dciit. Agr.^ Office Pub, Jlnatls Bid /#/>. 3, ump i».— 

Tliis bulletin, preiiared in cooperation between tbe T". S. iieijlotrical Surrey, the 
State Survey Commission of Maine, and the Office of Public lioa'ds, is the first 
of a series having in ^iew the description, location, and testius: of available 
road materials in the different States. 

In Maine the area reported uiion did not include the northern iKirt because 
of its sparse population and the relative unimportance of the road problem. 
The iirincipal source of road material in the area reiK)rted uikui is stated to be 
the gravels, but owing to their great aimndauce and Irregular distribution an 
extensive study of these could not be included except in those cases where 
detailed studies ha\e already been made. The bulletin is especially demoted 
to road materials located near the lars 5 e cities and to deposits finorably situattnl 
as regards shipment. 

After a brief discussion of the general geology of the section ami an outline 
of the methods used in testUig the various specimens of rocks, the materials 
are described and dlSKMissed, groui»ed (1 > ac^cording to \ariety and <2» act'ord 
Ing to localities with the varieties common to each. 

Spedfications and notes on macadam road construction, A. X. Johxson 
{Engin. \nr8, 60 {,1908), Ao. I/l, pp, 489-^92). —^Thls is a pai>er read liefore the 
Western Society of Engineers, Odober 21, IfifiS. 

The author, who is Illinois State highway engineer, exiiresses radical views 
on the construction of macadam roads, chief among which is that of using the 
large-sized stone for a wearing surface. lie rectminiend** that the first I'owrst* 
of macadam should consist of broken sti me from } to Ij in. in size, thoroughly 
raked and harrowed so that all the small jjarticles will raich the bottfim, be¬ 
cause, since this is the state of stable eiuilibrinm, the roller will coniijact it 
more readily. Also, in badly drained roads, if the smallest piwes are at the 
bottom the ground surfiice is less likely to l>e disturbed when the frost comes 
out of the ground. lie believes there is no valid reason for bonding the lower 
course, but it should be thoroughly and slowly rolled to lock the pie<*es together. 
If the voids are filled with fine material this locking can not be obtained. 

The second course should <-oiisist of a layer of IJ to R-in, stone having a Duval 
coefScient of wear of not less than 15, l)e(*auRe this size will l<K:k more firmly 
than a l-^in. aiul make the surface more resistant. The layer when consoli¬ 
dated should be 2 in. for a G-in. road, or 4 in. for a 10-in. road. The larger the 
exi»osed piec*es the greater will be the resistance to wear. Although the bot¬ 
tom layer may l>e of any kind of nonabsorbent, enduring material, the second 
layer should be more carefully selected. 

The third course should €t>nsi8t of rock screenings containing all the dust, 
the sizes of these being from J to 1 in., governed by the softness of the material. 
The screenings should be wet and rolled, and the second course so thoroughly 
rolled before screenings are plat*ed on it that travel will not displace the pieces 
enough to allow the latter to pass through. In this paper the author observes 
that “the first place to give has been where there evidently has been a clust^ 
of fine particles." 

Macadam roads. A, B. Pletcheb ( U. 8. Dept Agr^ Farmers^ BuL SS8, pp. 59, 
ftga, i9).—This is a condensed and revised edition of Bulletin 20, Office of Pub¬ 
lic Roads (E. S. R^ 10, lu 380), It describes in some detail the essential fea¬ 
tures of the best prm^tice <»f inai^idaui road construction In rural sections with 
data as to costs. Standard details of construction used by the Massachusetts 
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highway commission and excerpts from the specifications for State-aid roads 
in that State are also included. 

Highway improvement in Vermont, C. W. Gates {Ann. Rpt. [Bd. Agr. Vt.], 
28 (1B08). pp. 6*7-r?, figs. S).—In this report of the State highway commis¬ 
sioner there is an outline of Vermont’s State-aid policies and notes on the im¬ 
provements accomplished in the past year under them. The greatest mileage 
in the State-aided roads now consists of improved gravel roads with Tolford 
foundation, and se^eral of this type are illustrated. 

Dust preventives, P. Hubbird (U. 8. Dept Agr., Office Pul). Roads But 3^, 
pp. 6it pis. St ffg^. d).—This bulletin is intended to furnish specific information 
concerning the materials and methods employed in dust prevention on all 
classes of roads. It is based on a review of all available literature supple¬ 
mented by results secured from actual experiments conducted by the OflBce of 
Public Roads. Two general methods of attacking the dust problem are, (1) to 
apply material to hold down the dust, (2) to employ methods of construction 
designed to reduce its formation. This bulletin deals with the first method 
and the materials used are discussed in two classes; water, salt solutions and 
the lighter oils being considered temporary binders, and the tars, solid and 
semisolid materials, permanent binders. The bulletin concludes with a chapter 
on methods of examination and tentative specifications for the various pre¬ 
ventives. 

Inigatioai in Mexico (BoL 8oc. Agr. Mcj^fcanCt 32 {1908)t No. Ji2t pp. 82/- 
82.5).—^This article contains the terms of a contract recently let by the Mexican 
Government for the enlargement and construction of irrigation works Includ¬ 
ing dams, canals, and reservoirs. 

Yiuna irrigation dam, D. A, Willey {Bci. Amer., 99 {1908) t No. 18, pp* 
802-803, flgs^ 8).—This describes some of the difficulties which presented them¬ 
selves in this project and the way they were overcome, resulting in the success-. 
ful control of a river which is liable to fluctuations of as much as 30 ft. in a | 
week, and which flows through a channel of soft silt which has been accumu-j 
lating for centuries. | 

A drainage system was considered necessary in conjunction with the irriga-[ 
fion works because of the flatness of the land and the high ground-water leve’ ^ 
and consists of a main canal throng the center of the irrigated areas, utilizii 
the natural drainage channels when possible. 

A new scraper excavator (Engin. Nciris, 60 {1908), No. 18, p. 1/83, figs. 2). 
There is described a drag scoop bucket so designed that it will not “ ride over 
hard material. A heavy bail is rigidly attached to the side, which can, Iiowev 
be set at various angles to the mouthpiece, ther^y allowing the depth of ^ 
to be gauged. 

The applications of the motor in agricoltiire {Auto. Agr. [Paml, 1908, . 

13, pp. S-7, figs. 5).—In this article the author briefly discusses the requii 
ments of practical motor traction engines, with an analysis of the forces j 
volved. It is stated that special attention i^onld be given to securing the 1 1 
point of application of the power, as in most engines the greater part is requii. 
to transport the motor itself. In this respect machines fitted with drums hti 
an advantage over those in which the plows are connected directly. 

Traction motors (Apr. Prat. Pays Chauds, 8 {1908), No. 67, pp. 288-2 
figs. 4 ).—^Two types of gasoline engine^ fitted with hoisting drums for hauh 
plows, etc., and two types of gasoline traction engines and their various api 
cations are described, with tables showing the results of efficiency tests. 

Traction colture machines, V. FbiSmieb {Auto. Agr. [Paris!, 1908, Nos. 
pp. 3-9, ffgs. 10; 12, pp. 6-11, figs. 16). —This is a series of articles describ 
the different types of engines which have been invented for machine cultivati 
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with a Mew to illustrating the jirohlems of their e<*onomica] and the 

various methods t^hich ha^e been detlsed to sohe them. The a«*<*ount inelnde '4 
machines operated by eleetric motJ*rs and by exploshe enitiiies and tho*«e with 
fixed plows and with rotating plows jjeared to the motf>rs. 

Statistics of agricultural implements (Bur, of thr Cntsus [T. *S.], Manfrn, 
UtOo, /if. pp. 120-Jrj3 ),—Noted trom another Miiuee »E. I£„ 1*>. ji. 4ssi. 

Hydro-electric plants, M. Rixollmvnn iJour. ig>\ Prut., /i. *rr., id i19n6)y 
Xo. p/i. iSi-yiO, flg^. .>).—This article describes ^e\eril hjdro-electric power 
I>Iant<! in which the flow' of small streams or brouk«5 i*^ useil to generate light 
and power for rural homes. It contains data on the cost of install insr and 
Dlieratiug the equipment. 

SITKAX ECOirOMICS. 

The results of investigations on the returns in agrriculture < l««. ipr. 
/?!//<;sc, 9 <i,90iSi. 'No. 2. /ip. —This is a det.iiled reixirt <»f in\estications 

carried on cooperatively between the deitartment of autriculturi* and f.iriners 
in Switzerland as to the gross and net returns derived from farms operated 
under different systems of management in 1000, the returns being (*omimred 
with those secured during the preceding 5 years. 

The average iirofits as ascertained from 230 holdings were: On farms up to 
12i acres in size, $21 per acre; from 12i to 25 acres, $21.50; from 25 to 37i 
acres $17; from 37J to 75 acres; $1S; and from fhrms of more than 73 acres, 
$10.25 per acre. Nearly 80 per cent of the products raised on Swiss farms 
consisted of animal, dairy, and poultry proiiucts, an enormous qu intity of such 
products being annually exported. 

Six years of investigatioxis coucemiug agricultural profits iu Switzerland 
(1901-1906), J. R. Bonhomue (tfowr. Apr. Prat, «. «er., 10 (J90H), Ko, i3, pp. 
dd}-537>.—This is a review of the investigations noted above, with particular 
emphasis on the returns secured in 110*1. See also a previous note fE. S. R., 

20, p. 201). 

Riimish agriculture, A. Bobchabdt (Ber. Land Forsiic. Ausland, 1908, 
No. f7, pp, 113, ppA. d, maps 2).—This publication discusses the climate, iiopula- 
tion, production, consumption, and trade of Finland, and describes at some 
length the agricultural administration of the country, including cooperation, 
agricultural societies, agricuitura! laws, twlit systems, systems of farm man- 
gemeit, and the commerce in the different farm pn-Klucts. 

Agriculture iu Portugal. C. nc Melko (Rrr. Agron., it, sen, 3 (iSdS), 
Vo. d-7, pp. >.--A description of the extent, geography, ttopniation. and 

^Ticultural production of Portugal is given in this article, Portugal is the 
1 ist agricultural country in Europe, Of a population of 5,42S,800 in IfiOft, 
'‘:9J>2,730 derived their living from agriculture, a ratio of 50.64 per cent, as 
t topared with 66 per cent in Austria, 47 in France, and 34 in BelgluoL The 
ijlerage size of holdings is 1.55 hectares (aboi.it 3.84 acres). 

^^Agricultural Hungary (Budapest: Govt, 1908, pp. VII+ISB, figs, dd).—This 
0^11cat!on by the Hungarian minister of agriculture, in addition to general 
on the extent of land, number and size of agricultural holdings the ratio 
of the people engaged in agriculture, the division of the land according to 

sses of cultivation, and the kind and quantity of products raised, presents 
//Retailed account of the agricultural industry In Hungary. Data are also 
lic^luded as to the government encouragement of agricultnre by means of edu- 
tiitional institutions, the establishment of scioitific and experimental stations, 
^islation in behtsif of agricnltural laborers, water regulation, soil improve- 

Hit, and agricultural administration. 

70454--NO. i 
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The iK>imlation of Hungary at the close uf luoj niuibered 20,54S,4T2, of 
whom 6S.4 per cent were engaged in agriculture. The division of the land into 
the various forms of product!\e agriculture gi^es a total of 32,000,000 hectares, 
of which only 1,7<M»,000 hectares, or 3.23 per cent, are unproductive. 

Agricultural labor in Hungary, M. J. Bebxard iliul. Xat, Sgr. Ftyince, 
68 {1908}, Xo, &*, vp. 603-006j.^yotes on an article api)eariug in the Revue de 
Hongiir by f^aranyi, minister of agriculture, which gi\es a brief history and 
discusses the present status of the agricultural labor problem in Hungary. 

Among the more recent reforms mentioned are the sanitary <*onstructi<m of 
about S,000 houses for farm laborers which the occupiers can purchase if so 
desired; the establishment of a government fund of a million crowns (about 
$242,500) to aid laborers in case of sickness, accident, incapacity for work, 
etc.; free service in finding places for farm laborers out of employment; and 
the awarding of a decoration of honor to the laborers who have been 40 years 
on the same fhrm. The tendency of these reforms has been to check runil 
depopulation in Hungary. 

The agricultural labor problem, E. von Kaiilden (Dor Bodrn die Lnndirirt- 
schaftlieJien VtrhdUnisse dcs Pieussischen Staates, Berlin, 1908, voL 8, pp. 3S3- 
f36u —^I'his is a general historbul re\!ew of the development of farm labor con¬ 
ditions in Prussia presentetl in tbe exiiectatlon that a survey of past history 
would offer some solution of the present-day agrarian problem. The scarcity 
of farm labor is regarded as of first imiiortance and in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem both the farmer and the government are urged to cooperate. 

The wages of agricultural laborers in Bohemia, K. M. Hesgel (Wiener 
Landtr. Ztg„ 38 (1908), No. 81, pp. 199, This article gives tbe daily, 

monthly, and yearly wages in money of male and female agricultural laborers 
in different districts of Bohemia, together with such other privileges as meals, 
clothing, lodgings, and social favors which increase to a considerable extent the 
economic value of the laborer’s income. In some districts where the money 
wage is high and other privileges numerous the income of the fai-m laborer is 
equal or even sui)erior to the income of factory and industrial workers. 

Agiicultuiftl holdmgrs bill, 1908 (London: Govt, 1908, pp. IIT+28 ).—^The 
text of the law to take effect January 1,1909, regulating the relations between 
landlord and tenant regarding comivensation for improvements, damage by 
game, disturbance, and similar matters, is reiK)rted. 

The legal status of agricultural cooperative societies, B. Worms (But Soc. 
Nat Agr, France, 68 (1908), Ao. 7, pp. 41^i-o03 ).—^'fhe author shows by court 
decisions and other meiins what constitutes an “ agricultural cooi)erative soci¬ 
ety” and what are the limitations of its functions to enable such an organiz:i- 
tion to reap the benefits of the laws enacted in France for the en(*onnigement of 
agricultural credit and the exemption of small farmers from certain forms of 
taxation. 

The purpose of fhe law relatmg to the organization and operation of 
agricultural cooperative societies, B. Naquet (Prop. Agr. et Vit (Ed. VEst- 
Centre), 29 (1908), Xo. iO, pp. The text of the law of June 15, 190S, 

is given and discussed with regard to its probable effects on the future success¬ 
ful operation of such organizations in France. 

First fruits of cooperation in India, H. W. Wolff (Bcon. Jier., 18 (1908), 
No. SS, pp. fd}-f57>.—The author points out the beneficial results accruing to the 
peasant class in India through the introduction and development of mutual 
agricultural credit banks during the past few years. The Raiffeisen system is 
believed to be best adapted to India. Among the results mentioned the follow¬ 
ing are most significant; Farmers have received higher prices for their 
products, the number of live stock has increased, wells have been dug, bus- 
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t)andry lias bee||* improved, diseliarged nati\e soldiers have In/eii u^>-iso*d in 
tlie purcliase land, and tlie perennial iiurdeii of debt lias been lighteni'«l and 
shifted from the e\toitionate money lender, whose charges range fnrni t*» 
100 per ceiiR to the mntnal credit village bank at rates of interest ranging 
from 5 to Oj per cent. 

Cooperative credit in Bengal ilndiaa //, pp. 321 1 .— 

On June .‘10, lOOS, the societies numbered 320 *and the membership 11,0T0. the 
corresiwniding figures for June 30, btdng 3<»r> and 0,lHi3, resi»ectively. The 
common objects of borrowing by the ryots are to iiay off old debts and to 
purchase cattle. “The rate of interest offered by some of the societies Is 
only 0 i*er cent, whereas the lowest rate charged by money lenders is is.75 jH^r 
cent and the most common rate is 31.2.V* The greatest need at the present time 
Is said to be conn>etent hrmorsiry oi^anizers to assist the government in organ-* 
izing and instructing the peasiint class. 

Agricultural credit, E. 0\bn \boli (Rii\ *SV/. }.7 iifiol), 

i75, pp. 373-iOI; 180, pp, 309^33). —^This article diacnisses the essential ehar- 
acterislics of agricultural credit and g!\es the status of the moxemeut in Italy 
and foreign countries. An extensive bibliography is im^liideil. 

Immigrants of the agricultural class in the Northwest Provinces, A. 
Blue (CrnHtts and Sfatift. ICanudn] Bith 9, pp. —Statistics of agri¬ 

cultural immigration into Manitolwi, Saskatchewan, and ^Vlherta from January 
3, 3Sid, to June 24, llKHi, are reiM»rted and discussed, inelndiug data relating 
to the cmintries from whitdi the emigrants came, the number of families and 
persons iier family, the live stuck {ter farm, and the extent of farm lands 
<}ccupied and in croits i>er family in IfiOG. The immigrant families numbered 
50,324, embracing 205,774 iiersona and occuf>ied ll.(17S357 a<Tes of land, of 
which 2,307.970 acres were in crops. 

Government crop reports: Their value, scope, and preparation, (*. O. <Yabk 
iU, 81. Drpt. -Igr., Bur. Bfatis. Circ. 11, pp. -This Is an account of the 

origin and development of the system of c(>necting and Issuing Government 
cn>i> reports, the methods employed to secure accurate data, and the value of 
crop statistics not only to farmers but to commercial interests of every kind 
and class. 

Crop Beporter {V. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Btatis. Crop Ra^rter, 10 (1908), 
Ro. /?, pp. 89-96; 8tip., pp. 97-id})*—These numbers give the crop conditions 
in the I’^nited States and foreign countries, with statistics ou the exi»orts of 
durum wheat, range of prices of agricultuni] priHliw-ts, the acreage, produriioii, 
and \alue of the principal farm crops <»f the l’nitt»d States in lUOS, and the 
annual reiKirt of the Bureau of Statistics for the fiscal year ISJOi-S. 

Pann bookkeeping, H. G. IAhb (Xew Yrtrk, 1908, pp, V///+d9).—This is a 
book of instruction in double-entry bookkeeping intended iiarticularly for prac¬ 
tical use on the farm. 

AGBlCTTLTnEAI. EBTGATIOH. 

Agriculture ia the rural schools, Nellie B. Chisholm (JfficA. Farmer^ 
Insts., Insf. Buh i}, pp. 383-286).^In this address before a Michigan county 
farmers’ institute the author emphasized the demands of the new education as 
a preimratiou for life and pointed out ways in which the teaching of agricul¬ 
ture helps to meet these demands. Her i)oint of view is epitomized in the state¬ 
ment that “ what American agriculture needs more than anything else is that 
it become intellectnallzed, that it be made the purpose and <d>ject of mental an 
well as physical effort.” 9 
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What can the public schools do to improve industrial conditions? J. E. 
Wabken ltd. Eth [Masft.U 'ii iti*. —^The writer 

describes features «»f instrin*tii»ii in acriculinre and duniestic science in some 
schools of Massachusetts, and urjres the extensiim of work of this kind anionj; 
*>ublic sf*hools. 

The future of agricultural education in Michigan, F. W. Howe < Mtooh 
^u*<. ii p/j. 3fn-3JJ: *, pp. —^The writer describes 

the present fin-ilitles for Teachinjt agriculture of different jrrades in Michiiran 
and outlines i»hiu8 for the further development of instruction in airricnltnre in 
the public schimls of the State. 

Form of organization for movable schools of agriculture, J. Hamilton 
i r. iN. Dfpt. Offipc hlrpt. fit aft. Cirt*. 7.9, pp. J-s'i.—Suf^KOstions are given for 
the organization, e<iuipment, and conducting of movable schords of afiriculture 
as one of the menus 4if disseminating agricultural infonnatiou. 

Beport on the organization of forestry instruction in Sweden, U. Wallmo 
ET AL. (UPtckhfjlm. pp, — X report of a committee of experts 

ap]K>inteil by tlii‘ Swetlish iH'iwrrmeut of Agriculture in 1IMM5. IJrief state¬ 
ments are given of the <irganization of instructi(»n iu f«>re<try in Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, Prussia, Saxony, TVurttemberg, Paivaria, Austria, Hungary. Switzerland, 
and this country, together with the sources of infifrmalion. 

Boyal Horticultural School, Dahlem, J. Kochs ifttr. Dtui. Pharm. (rCdcIL^ 
IH Ao. 0. pp. ftffft. /dl.—^Att illustrate<l description of the equiiv- 

ment and work of the sc'hwl as embodied In the rejtort of an inspection by the 
German rharmai*eutlcal Swiety. 

Missouri Housekeepers’ Conference Association { Miftsaurf fffa. drc. In- 
fom. pp. ji, dffm. 1; Anii, RpU J/o. Bd. Apr.. jO < L907\, pp. dpm. 

i),-—Tills contains the eoustitution and prtH'ealings of the first meeting of the 
Missouri Household Conference Association ou January including 

the following papers: Household Adjustment lo Technical Development, by Alisa 
Caroline L. Hunt; The Pure Alilk Problem, by Mrs. Walter McNah Miller; The 
Bevival of Missouri Handicrafts, by Mrs. F. H. Scares; The Present Crisis of 
the Aniericitn Home, by Charles A. Ellwooil; The Home—A Business Proposi¬ 
tion, by Airs, Emma Page Tracy; The Home Economics Alovement, by H. J. 
Waters; The Inductive or Scientific Method of Teaching Cooking, by Aliss 
Tx>nise Stanley; and Home Ewnomics, Wliy it Should be Taught in the Schools, 
and What it Includes iu tlie Fnlversity of Afissoiiri, by Miss Edna D. Day. 

Beport of the committee on children’s gardens for the year 1907. H. S. 
Adams ITraas. Hort. fioc., i.097, //, pp, 227-23pU. 2),—There were 40 
entries in 1907 for children's garden prizes offered by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cnltnnil Society. Of these 2^ were sehtMil gardens, 7 school grounds, and 14 
children's home gardens. The reiiort states that Smith, Mount Hulyttke. and 
Wellesley Colleges now have courses in gardening which provide the proper 
foundation for school gtirden work. It also contains abstracts of addresses 
made at the Children’s Garcia Conference in Boston, December 14,1007, school 
ganlen reports from Bi>ringfield and Roxbury, Mass., and home gsirden reports 
from the Marlborough School and Home Industrial Association, the Waltham 
Home Garden Association, the Beading Home Gardens, and the Fairhaven 
Home Gardens. The abstract of an address by A. C. Boyden, principal of the 
State Normal School at Bridgewater, contains suggestions for natural science 
gaideus and their functions In school work. 

Xmportance of school gardens and methods of proper management, P. 
BMXsaoN (A«ia Rpt N*. E. Hort. 8oc., 1 (1907). pp. 114-121).—This is a dis- 
^Itnssion of the importance and value of school gardens as a factor in education. 
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School gardens, L. C. Corbeit Hlhrists' Et., 26 U90s), 'So. \ pp. 2>}U 
2.7J ).—\ iwiper read Iiefore the c«tti\ention of the Society of American Floristss 
at Niagara FalN, N. Y., August 21. ItXis. 

School gardens, AV. T. r\RirR, Jr. iParu aiitl Jiumh. J7 KmH). yo. 36, 
p. 3 ).—Suggestions for school garden work in the country sch<»uls. 

Possibilities for the teaching of household arts in the rural schools, 
IIeleisa Pincomb i^dtool Xcic^ ami Piatt Eti.. >2 tl 9 hfs \. So. J. pp. 20-33, 
Pi/H. J u—Suggestions for conducting ht»u^^hold arts instruction in rural who*)ls, 
and a list of desirable articles for etinipment and their cost are gi\en, 

Peaching soils in the public schools, W. T. Uvriir, Jr. iPantt ami Ranch, 
27 < loots >, A o. 37, pp. 3-0 ).—The iniiKirtance of teaching agriculture is urged, 
references to suitable literature and suggestions for securing fHinipment are 
given, and suggesti\e lessons concerning seals in relatwm to moisture and air, 
temperature, and fertility are outlined. 

Agriculture in public schools, A. I>. De War i MtoalmaHlcr, 2 \100S), 
A'o. 6‘, pp. 313-310). — Xvl outline is ghen ol the course of study at the St. Louis 
(Mich.) lligh Sch<iol, which includes instruction in agriculture during the sec¬ 
ond and third years. 

One hundred experiments in elementary agriculture for California sdiools, 
It. O. Joiixsox {tian Pramhett. 100s. pp. j?).—^The expcrinieiits given in this 
pamphlet are grouped under 2 headings, (1> the needs of the plants, and (2) 
supplying the nee<ls of the plants. There are exi)erimonts to sh<»w the need <»f 
plants for water, air. warmth, light, carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, and oxygen, 
with supplementary exercises to illustrate the preiwiratiou of 4>xygen, hydro- 
*gen, nitrogen, llniewater, and carbon dioxid. The experiments shoulng how 
to supply the needs of the plant illustrate osmosis, preparati<»n of crude phos¬ 
phoric acid, twtash, aud salti^eter, tests for acids, alkalis, and salts, iiercola- 
tion, capillarity, e\alteration, transpiration in plants, the circulation of water 
in plants, and other physiological phenomena of plant growth. 

Experimental studies of plant growth, B. M, D.vvis {Miami But, 7. «rr., 
WOS, yo. 1, pp. 32, figs. 17 ).—^The writer has outlined suggestions to teachers 
and 42 exiterinieutal studies of plant growth to follow his exercises on The 
Soil and Its Eelation to Plants (E. S, R-, 19, p. 390). In this later series he 
takes up the germination of seeds and simple physiological exi^eriments in the 
development of the seed grain, including such matters as the development of 
starch aud sugar aud tests for these substances, the absorption of carbon dioxKl 
by the leaf, the giving off of oxygen, transpiration, aud regions of growth in 
different parts of the plant. A list of materials and their cost is given. 

Sheep, R. J, Kinzeb ilndmtriaUnt, Fanners' Inst 8rr., t (1906), yo. 4, pp. 
135-10$, flgs. 7).—^This article considers the breeds, feeding, care, and manage¬ 
ment of sheep under the following topics: Selecting a breed, including brief 
descriptions of the more cnnimon breeds in America, how to judge a sheep, 
general care and management, selection of quarters, breeding season, shearing, 
and care of the flock. There are also 2 contributed articles, viz, Sheep on the 
Farm, by John D. Marshall, of Walton, Kans., and Problems of the Sheep Indus¬ 
try in Kansas, by R D. King, of Burlington, Kans., as well as score cards for 
sheep. 

Study of birds and their economic value, W. L. Fthley {Leaflets TAsting 
and DesciPbing Birds of Oregon, No. U PP- 7, fig. I).—This is the first of a series 
of leaflets to be issued by the Oregon State biologist for the use of pupils in 
the public schools and others interested in nature study. It considers the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: How to interest children, discrimination between useful and 
harmful birds, changes that affect bird life, how birds regulate outbreaks of 
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laseet life, stmlyins? tlit* fontl of birds*. %alue of birds to agriculturist and borti- 
eulturist, and birds as natural resimrces. 

rehe preparation of the seed bed. A’. M. Siioesmitii (JLf/r. (*oL Ej^t. BuL 
[Ohio stuff Xo. 1, i?>.—Reasons for plowing 

and liari*«»wing the laud are given, and also some suggestions concerning 
inetli«Jdb. 

Some nature biographies, J. J. ATabd {London and Xcic XorlCn lUOS, pp. 307^ 
pU, /J, Life histories of moths, biitrerllies. plants, and jellyfish por¬ 

trayed largely by means of illustrations from photographs. 

The garden book for young people, .\utE LorNSBEBRY (Xtic Yorl\ li)0S, pp. 
290^ ph, ifM.—A i»opular account of the garden work of a boy and girl duiing 
one season. 

TWTftiTTTig hay, A. M. Tew Eyck {IndUistrialisU rannrnt’' Inst jSfcr., 1 (1908), 
Xo. R, pp. //gs*. }L—Contains suggestions on cutting, curing, storing, baling, 
and marketing the hay crop, and plans for c«nistrii<*tion of hay sheds. 

Weeds, A". H. Pavis < Ai/r. roL Ej t. BuL [Ohio Kttftr ru/r.], 3 < 1908). Xo. 9. 
pp. 13. ftV/v. /p.—^This elementary study indicates how weeds injure the farmer 
and how they spread Iiy natural and artificial methods, and suggests methods 
of combating them. 


MISOEILANEOirS. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of North Dakota Station, 1907 (Xorth Dakota 
Sta, Rpt 1901. pL h pp, 80 ).—^This contains the organization list, titles of sta¬ 
tion linllctius and press bulletins issued during the year, a brief report of the 
directtjr, departmeiktui reports containing articles abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue, and a financial statement for the fiscal year endwl June :Mi, 1907. 

A circular of information concerning the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station (Xar Hampshire Sta, Circ. d, pp, 13^ fiffs. tO ).—^This is a 
brief amuint of tbe organization, efjuiiiment, and lines of work of the station 
with a list of the {>nblU*ations availaide for distribution. 

List of publications of the Rhode I^nd Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Kingston, R. I., available for distribution May 1, 1908 {Rhode Island Bta, 
BuL 138 App.. pp. VII). 

Experiment Station Work, XLATHI (T. S, Dept, Apr., Farmers'" Bui. 334, 
pp, SJt, figs. 2 ),—^This number contains articles on the following subjects: Plant 
breeding on the fann, sorghum for silage, dry rot of com, starch from sweet 
potatoes, profits ftom tomato growing, the keeping of apples, weed seeds in 
manure, weed seeds in feeding stuffs, forage crops for pigs, market classes and 
grades of horses and mules, profitable and unprofitable cows, blackhead in 
turkeys, extraction of beeswax, and an improved hog cot. 



NOTES. 


Arizona Station.—The El Paso and Smithwmom Railway Company has 
made an initial contribution to the station of S2,<HI0 f<ir dry farming investijni- 
tions. A location has been selected in the Sulphur Spriiii? Valley IS miles 
north of Doualas on a tract repreaentathe of a larjte section which it is thought 
may he utilized for di*y farming. The amriculturist is to Inive charjre of the 
work. 

F. C. Kelton has been appointed assistant enpiueer and entered upon his 
duties January 15. 

California TTniversity and Station.—An apriiailtunil and horticultural demon¬ 
stration train was sent out throusrh the Haci*nmeiito Valley, Nt>\ember 9-17, 
inos manned by a corps of about twtMity UH*turors and demonstrators from 
the university and station staff. The train re<*eived an enthusiastic reception, 
the lecture car fre<iueiitly proviin; inade4|uate to accommodate those in attend¬ 
ance. 

Connecticut College.—Howard 1). Newtim, assistant in chemistry at Yale 
X’niversity, has been appointed instructor in chemistry. 

IRinois TTniversity.—^The State Com Gr*>wers' and Stockmen’s Convention 
was held at the collesfo of agriculture January with a registration of OtiO, 

of whom 372 wei*e young men under 26 years. lu addition 95 women took the 
corresponding course for houaekeei)ers. 

S. A. Forbes, professor of zoology since 1SS4, has resigned the imsltion, to 
take effect September 1, but will remain director of the State Ijiboratory of 
Natural History aud State entomologist. 

Purdue TTniversity and Station.—^Fore than <S00 farmers and about 100 farm 
boys attended the one-week course In agriculture at the university, beginning 
January 11, and there were over 100 farmers’ wives and daughters in attend¬ 
ance at the corresponding course in domestic science. The State Com Show 
was a special feature, with entries representing over 5,000 fanners and farmers’ 
boys, many of whom were formally organized Into com clubs. 

On January 14 occurred the dedication of the new station building recently 
completed at a cost of about $100,000. This is a tw<HRtory and basement struc¬ 
ture of vitrified brick with Bedford stone trimmings and tile roofing and fire¬ 
proof throughout. Its dimensions are 2(»0 by 56 ft., with two wings with a 
width respectively of 100 and 80 ft., making it the largest and most complete 
building in America devoted exclusively to station work. 

The dedicatory exercises were opened by President Stone of the university 
with a brief review of the legislative and executive history of the station. 
Director Goss followed with a paper discussing its past achievements and 
present needs. 

The dedicatory address was given by Director W. H. Jordan, of the New 
York State Station, who took for his subject The Value and Function of 
an Agricultural Experiment Station. In this very suggestive address were 
discussed the ftinction of the experiment fetation, the point of view which should 
dominate its organization, and the attitude which should be assumed toward it 
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by the farmers uf its State in tlieir doinauds uimhi it. Dr. Jordan stated that 
tbe ijrlmaiy and tbe chief j»i*oduci 04 . an exiieriiueiil station siiould be scien¬ 
tific truths that ai-e a real additii»n to ai^ricultiirai kiiowledite, restiiiaj on 
sound and adetjinate in\esiiyrations and cajiaide of ain>Iication to the \arying 
farm conditions in the State which it series. The station worker should be» 
he belie\ed, fii>t of all a man of high scientific attainments. It was not re- 
gardwl as es^^ential that he i»e experienced in the art of agriculture, although 
“he should be familiar with the agricultural conditions and practices that 
relate to his particular field of iu\estigation.'’ He should be fundanieutally a 
seeker after truth for truth's sake, keenly alive to his resi)onsibiIity as a leader, 
and with a stnnig sympathy with the problems of the farm. The farmers of a 
State, he declarwl, are entitleil to the utmost results possible, but there can not 
safely be coercion by insistence upon a time limit. Xor should the station be 
hampered by reiiuests for isiiiular instruction nor for formulating rules of 
faiTii praethv for individual iieetls, although “the obligation <»f an experiment 
station to point the way to the apiilication of knowledge to farm practice should 
be fully reCi^miztMl and fully met.” He believed that there existed in indis¬ 
criminate extension of i>ublic assistaiM*e in agriculture a possible danger of 
imitiiiring individual or community initiative and responsibility. In his opinion 
most careful differentiation was necessary between the things whi(*h should be 
done for the farmer and those which he should do for himself. 

Iowa College.—At the two-weeks’ short t-ourse held a1 the college, beglniiiug 
January 4, the total enrollment reached nesirly MK», chiefly in live stock and 
grain judging. It had been expected that the holding of local short courses at 
twenty i»oints in the State would lead to a diminution in the attendance, but 
the effK't seemed nither to stimulate additional interest, all previous records be¬ 
ing broken. Meetings were held during the course by several 8 tate ugriciiltiiral 
orgaulzatious, and there were also a large number of demonstrations, lectures 
by weli-kuowu speakers, an exhibition of automobiles adapted to farm condi¬ 
tions, and a comijetitive Judging contest. 

W. H. Peters, assistant iirofessor of animal husbandry, and F. ii. Churchill, 
assistant in chemistry, have accepted apiioiutments at the Manitoba College of 
Agriculture, the fonuer as professor of animal husbandry and the latter as 
lecturer in soil physics. 

Eansas College.—C. <t. Eliiug, assistant animal husbandman, has resigned 
to accept a commercial position in Cuba. 

HEaixie XTniTersity.—The dedication of the new agricultural building took 
place January 20, The speakers included Hon. B. B. Winslow, of the board of 
trustees. Governor B. M. Feruald, {State commissioner of Agriculture A. W. 
Oilman, State Sui^erlutendeiit of Schools Payson Smith, and Dean Hurd. The 
dedicatory address was by Deau Davenport of the Illinois Vniversity and Sta¬ 
tion, his subject being The Development of our American Agricultui*e, What It 
Is, and What It Means. In this address the vital public interest in a successful 
agriculture was i)oiuted out, and the fundamental purpose of agricultural 
education and research was defined as the development of agriculture as a 
productive occuiiation and of the agricultural peoiiie as a numerous and impor¬ 
tant part of the social and political fabric. The details of this development 
were eoniSdered to consist iu. making agriculture profitable, productive, and per¬ 
manent, the country both comfortable and beautiful, and its people broadly 
educated. 

The new hall of agriculture is a three-story and basement brick structure of 
Tudor style, 100 by 63 ft, and costing about $50,000. In the basement are 
located an animal operating room, laboratories for veterinary science, forestry, 
901! chemistry, and soil physics, a photography room and rooms for the storage 
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of tools, axiparatus, etc. Tiie dean'h ot!it*es are on the fii’St floor, together with 
ofii<‘es of the ilei>artmeats uf auim<il industry and agricultural rhemistrj, tlu* 
extension deijartna^nt and the librarj*. On the second fltiur are lucatwl the 
departments of aj:riciiltui*e and forestry, the ba<•teriolu:ri^•al laboratory, and the 
museum; and on the third floor are the ofli<*e& and class rooms of the horti¬ 
cultural deiiartment, draftinir WMims, and a large lecture hall. Tla^ various 
labonitiiries aie fully etiuipiied with water, gas, and stetun, and the interior and 
the furnishings are in dark mission oak. 

About r>0 tr. to the rear t»f the agricultural building i's the new stock-judging 
pavilion, octagonal in shai*c, and oO ft. in diameter. This is also of brick «nd 
is of the same general style as the main building. The judging ring is 25 ft* 
in diameter, and is snri'ounded by seatsdn amphitheater style, with a seating 
caimcity of about 350 i»eox)le. 

In connection with the dedicatory exercises a meeting was held of the New 
England Federation of Agricultural Students. 

Massachusetts Station.—C. S. Pomeroy has resigned as assistant horticulturist 
to aceei>t a iwsiliou in connection with the Add inv€stig.itions in pomology of 
this Department. 

Minnesota TTniversity and Station.—L. D. Niles has l)eeii ai»p«intwl assistant 
in animal husbandry. 

Missouri University and Station.—^The Fanners' Week, held at Folauibia 
under the auspices of the State ISoard of Agriculture during the week of 
January 4 was extremely successsful, attracting an attendance of over A 

large uuuil)er of organizations iiiirtleliKited in the meetings, including in addi¬ 
tion to the College of Agriculture aud the State Ibmrd of Agriculture, the State 
Board of Horticulture, Imxiroved Live Stock Breeders' Assi»ciati«m, Dairy Asso¬ 
ciation, Blitter Makers' Association, Com Growers* Association, Sheex) Breeders’ 
Association, Swine (Growers and Breeders’ Association, Highway Engineers* 
Association, Jersey Cattle Breeders’ Association, Bee Keeiiers’ Association^ 
Hume Makers' C'uuference, and the American Breeiiers' Association. 

The general exercises w’ere ojiened by President A. Boss Hill of the univer¬ 
sity, former Secretary of Agriculture Norman J. Colman. aud IK'an Waiters. 
Illustrated lectures were given by H. W. Mumford on Live Stock and Agricul¬ 
tural Conditions in Argentina and How Th^ Affect the American Live Stock 
Industry, and by W, J. Spillman on Meidel’s Law. C- A. Zavitz discusseti the 
work of the Ontario Agricultural and Exxierimental Union, and Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture W. M, Hays gave an pddress urging the betterment of 
geueial farm conditions and esxaecially of rural schools. During the week prac¬ 
tical demonstrations were given in soil, seeil, and dairy work, stock and grain 
judging, aud there were corn, fruit, and dairy products shows. In the Home 
Makers' Conference a Model Kitchen was on exhibition aud an address was 
given by Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, of Coniell University, on What the 
State May Do for Farmers’ Wives. An account of the meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Breeders* Association is given elsewhere in this issue. 

li. J. Carr has been appointetl assistant in animal husbandry, vice G. W. 
Rine, whose resignation has been previously noted. 

Nebraska University.—-The eighth annual joint meeting of the various State 
agricultural associations was held at the university fann January 18-22, the 
various organizations holding meetings including the Board of Agriculture, the 
Horticultural Society, the Veterinary Medical Association, the Dairymen’s Asso¬ 
ciation, Poultiy Association, the Improved Live Stock Association, the Swine 
Breeders’ Association, the associations of breeders of Poland China and Duroc 
Jersey swine and Red Polled, Aberdeen-Angus. and Shorthorn cattle, the Bee 
Keepers' Association, the Com Improvers’ Association, the Farmers* Institute 
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(’irtiforence, and tli»* II<niu‘ Et*<tntnua*s A^MM*iati4»u. A lar^^e number of experts 
from several aj;neiiltural folleirtw and exiieriment stations and from this De¬ 
partment participated in the various programmes. 

A siHjcial feature «»f the iiieetiiiJis wa< the dediealiou <»u Jautiarj' lb of Hi»me 
Ee<»uom«*s Hall—a three-story structure of gray pressed brick, costing about 
The dedicatory address wa« delivered by Hrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
of the Massachir^elts Institute of Te**hn< logy. 

The short winter co^r^es at the school of agriculture ojiened with an en¬ 
rollment of about making the total number of agricultural students in the 
university abtint S"MK of wh«»m are in university courses in agriculture, 
forestry, and home e«-ononiics, and the remainder in the school of agriculture. 

Korth Carolina State Station.—Tait Butler, veterinarian and animal hns- 
bauduiaii, resigned January 1 to become eilitor of tiouthtrn Farm Gazette, pnb- 
lisheil at Starkrtlle, C. D. Harris assistant chemist and microscopist, 

has re.‘signHl to engage in <‘ommercial work. J. L. Burgess, formerly of tlie 
Bureau of Soils* of this Depiirtmeiit has been apijointed to conduct work in the 
study of leading southern cro]»s. their improvement by selection and breeding 
and the adaptation of <Tops to type stiils. 

Ohio ITnivcrslty.—A four-year course in forestry has been added to the cur¬ 
riculum and will be offered beginning with the next academic year. 

The first atinual State com show was held at the university, November 23-25, 
under the auspices of the State Com Improvement Association. In a com- 
jiidging contest a number of trophy cups were offered by agricultural news- 
pajars, the station director of cooiicrative experiments, a member of the sta¬ 
tion staff for the be^^t record of management in raising field corn, and by the 
faculty of the college of agriculture for the best exhibit from high schools. At 
an evening session addresses were given by C. P, Hartley, W. J. Sidllman, and 
A. D. Shamel of the Bureau of Plant Industry, and H. H. Johnson of the Bu¬ 
reau of Statistics of this Department, Governor A. L. Harris, J. E, Wing, C. W, 
Burkett, and others. 

The first movable school of agriculture to be undertaken in the ^tate was 
held at Paulding during the week of October 28, under the supervision of the 
extension department. The school was arranged for by the president of the 
local national bank and was very successful. A small fee was charged to de¬ 
fray exiK?nses. There was an enrollment of 85 farmers. 

Oklahoma College and Station.—^The death is reported of F. C. Burtis, agri¬ 
culturist and horticulturist in the college and station from 1900-1902, and 
agriculturist until 1906. Professor Burtis was gi'aduated from the Kansas 
College in 1891, and served as assistant agriculturist in the Kansas Station 
prior to his Oklahoma apiiointment In the course of his work in Oklahoma he 
outlined and develoi>ed the course in agriculture, assisted In establishing the 
short courses, and organized the college creamery. 

Pennsylvania College and Station.^—A better^farming train, manned by a 
corps of lecturers from the college and station staff, has been sent out over the 
Pennsylvania Itailroad, traversing the southeastern part of the State. The 
train was a new feature in that section and attracted much attention both 
from farmers and the general public. 

Rhode Island College.—In the announcement of the extension department of 
this college for 1909 the list of technical and popular lectures by members of 
the faculty has be® increased to sev®ty-four, and covers nearly every phase 
of the coll^ work. These lectures are available to associations of engineers 
and meehaniesy granges, and other farmers' organizations and meetings of 
educational associations. The extension department also offers to conduct 
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coiTespoudence courses on £;enoral fruit culture and tcardeniuj;, and to advise 
willi individuals conrernini^ readiiiir courses. 

South Carolina College and Station.—^The agri<»ultural faculty and station 
staff have ftirnied the Clemsoii ISiologh^l (inl> for which weekly meetlnss are 
contemplated. Oeorsie O. Ainsley, of the Bureau of Kntomoloiry of this Depart¬ 
ment, has accepted the position of assistant professor of entomology in the 
collesre. 

South Dakota College and Station.—^The new s<*hooI of airriculture is proving 
very popular, 107 students heiug enrolled f«e* the first year's work. 

The station has undertaken experim«its with horses to ileterniine the diges¬ 
tion coeifieients of seAeral <jf the now grains grown in the Northwest. 

trtah College and Station.—^Instead of the usnal short winter courses for 
practical farmers, the college this year has held a two-weeks' round-up farmers' 
institute at the college, with W. L. Carlyle as a spe<’ial let‘turer on live st<H:k, 
About 75 farmers attended this course and nearly all of the n'giilar students 
in agriculture availed themselves of its privileges. A farmers' institute train 
consisting of lecture and exhibition <*t»aches has made a lour of the State, stoie 
ping at every town reached by the railroad. Iiomestit* science and dsiiry w*>rk 
were made s])ecial features. The trsiiii was enthusiasti(‘ally re<*eived, and in 
many itlaces overflow meetings in halls and meeting houses were ne(*essary. 

E. H. Favor, assistant horticulturist, has resigned to engage in commercial 
work. 

Vermont Station.—II. E. Vaughan, assistant horticulturist, has resigneil to 
become instructor in agronomy and kindred subjects in the see««idary school at 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Virginia College and Station,—^The better-farming si>ecial train sent out f»\er 
the Norfolk and Western Eailway by the college and stathai in c<KH»eration 
with the State truck station, the tobacco substations, and the State department 
of agriculture, November 4-13, 1008, met with good succ«*ss, about 3.000 peoide 
visiting the train. The initial enrollment in the farmers’ short course is netirly 
50, a large increase over the preceding year. 

Washington College and Station.—A, G. Craig has resigne^l as instructor in 
horticulture in the college and assistant horticulturist iu the station to engage 
in commercial work. 

West Virginia University.—six-day tour of the State by a better-farming 
special train aroused much interest. Fully 14,000 i)eople visited the train, and 
In one small town 330 fanners were on hand in a pouring rain at 8.30 iu the 
morning. In some towns the stores were closed and Si>ecial meetings were held 
by the board of trade and other organizations in eouneetiou with the trip. 

American Breeders’ Association.—The fifth annual meeting of this associa¬ 
tion was held at Columbia, Mo., January 6-8, in conjunction with a large num¬ 
ber of State organizations participating in the exercises of Farmers’ Week. 
Addresses were delivered at the general sessions by Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture W. M. Hays, on Plant and Animal Breeding and on Country Life 
Education, and by H. J. Webber on Simple Methods of Breeding. 

The programme consisted largely of reiK)rt6 and palters submitted from the 
various standing committees. Its scope may be indicated by the following 
partial list of papers: The Elimination of Undefidrahle Vegetable Varieties, by 
L. H. Vaughan; Permanent Collection of Plants and Animals for Breeding 
Puri>oses, by David G. Fairchild; The Problem of Fixation in Cotton Hybrids, 
by E. J. H. De Loach; Some Cytological Aspects of Cotton Breeding, by W. 
Jjawrence Balls; Methods of Breeding Alfalfa, by G. P- Freeman; Methods 
of Improving Alftilfa by Selection, by J. M, Westgate; A Pure-line Method in 
Corn Breeding, by G. H, Shull; Riiontaueous Hybrids of Native Californian 
Trees, by W. L. Jepson; Practical Possibilities of Grafting and Budding Forest 
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niul Xiit Trees, by ii. I.. Clotliier; Tlie Elimination of ilie (xullied Ilill.Niile 
Tbronch Tree Bi>H?«liiiir, by J. R. Smith; Brertlin;^ Sori^hnni, by i\ O. Townsend; 
Work iVnnltieted l»y the Uiiitnl States r>ei*artinent of Aitrienitnre in r»ret*diiicr 
High Grade Strains of Sugar Beet Seeds and Testing Imported Varieties, l»y 
J. E. W. Traey; Some Prim*iples of INniltry Breeding, l»y C, B. l>aveiii»ort; 
Natural r. Artltieial liien]iati<»n in r«»nltry Breeding, by James Itrydeu; The 
I’actor IlyiMdhesis in Relation to Plumage Color, by C. B. I)aveni)ort; A Few 
Preliminary Experimeurs < n the Elie<‘t of the Age t»f the Parents Tpou the 
Vigor of Chh'keiis, by Horace Atwo<id; Some Observations in Telegouy, by 
E. II. Riley: Breetling T<*I»aeco for High and Low Nicotine Content, The Rela¬ 
tion of Nicotine to the Quality t»f Tobacco, by W. W. Gamer; History of Zimmer 
SpauKh Tobacct», by A. D. Selliy; Tobacco Seed Separation, Seleclwni, and 
Propagation, by I>. P. Oioley: The Proiluctitm of a New Strain of Tobacco and 
its T>e\ elopment, by J. B. Stewart; Maryland Tobacco BreeiTing Work, by D. E. 
Brown: Work oii Tobat^'O BiNHHliiig in Kentucky and Tennessee for liJbS, by 
W. ir. Schertfins; Rein^rt on the Tmprovem^t of Filler and Wrapper Tobacco 
ill East4*rii Texas by SihhI Sele<‘tion, by W. AI. Hinson; The Present Status of 
Ajiple lireeiliug in America, by S. A. Beach; Characteristic <.»f Wealthy Apple 
Seedlings, by W. T. Alacoiin; Effect of Different Alethods of Selection on the 
rixatlon «»f Hybrids, by W. J. Spillman; What are Factors in Alendellan Ex- 
Iiianatiou*- by T. H. Moi'gan; Inbreeding and Degeneration, by O. B. Davenport; 
iMlluence of Foi'd Supply (ui Variation, by H. IL T^>ve; Bud Variations and 
Their Meaning, by H. J. Webber: A Plan for Brt^ding Swine, by D. A. Gaum- 
iiitss; Fundamental Principles of Successful Swine Breeding, by William Diet- 
rich; Experiments <in Living Birds to Determine Effect of Humidity on Cohira- 
tion of Plumage, by C. W. Beebt^: Proiiagation iff tlame Birds in Captivity, by 
Wallace Evans: A Statement of Necessary Changes in Game Laws in the Inter¬ 
est of Breeders, by D. W- Huntington; GaieGc Laws Applied: Results with 
Hybridized Swine, by Q, I. and J. P. Simpson; Hybridizing the Virginia Deer, 
by J. W. Griggs; General Reiiort on the Raising of Deer, by D. R Lantz; and 
Another Mode of Species Forming, by Luther Burbank. 

Among the committees submitting formal reports were the following: On 
Pedagogics of Breeding, E. Daveniiort; On Pure Bred Seed and Plant Business, 
by C. A. Shamel; On Breeding Hoses, by W. Van Fleet; On Breeding Forage 
("roi»s. by C. V, Piper; On Breeding Nut and Forest Trees, by G. B. Rudworth; 
On Breeding Poultry, by C. B, Davenport; On Breeding Sheep and Goats, by W. 
C. Coffey; and On Eugenics, by David Starr Jordan. Many other reports and 
paiiers were also submitted and will be incorporated in the annual report of the 
proceedings, which it is hoped to issue at an early date. 

The asscwiatlon adoi»ted a resolution favoring the amendment of State game 
laws to permit the sale,at all times of live giime for x)ropagation and the sale, 
except during the breeding season, of game retired in a wild state by breeders 
and farmers. Federal legislation wraa advocated in c<»nnecUon writh the taking 
of the Thirteenth Census whereby in certain parts of the country data may be 
c«)llected relative to heredity in man, and the committee on eugenics was author¬ 
ized to prepare schedules for the punwse. 

OflScers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: Hon, James Wilson, 
Washington, D. C., president; William George, Aurora, III., vice-president; 
W. AI. Hays, Washington, D. C.. secretary; N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., treas¬ 
urer; O. E. Bradftite, Cedarville, Ohio, chairman, and C. B. Daveni>ort, Cold 
Spring HartK>r, X. Y., secretary of the animal section; and H. J. Webber, Ithaca, 
N. Y., chairman, and K. R Hansen, Brookings, S. Dak., secretary of the plant 
flection. 

American Society of .^frionltnzal Engineers.—The second annual meeting of 
this society was held at the University of Illinois December 2D and SO, 1908, 
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Ft>lU»wingr au address nf welcome by I)t*au L»a\eui»ort, J. I>. l>ii\idson, of the 
Iowa Collpfce, ga\e the iiresidontial address. In this he railed atnsitioii to the 
remarkable extension of enttineerinit features into airrirnltnral work dnrinjr the 
past decade thr<ais:h impritted farm implements, faim Iniildins's, tiitdd and sani¬ 
tary drainage, and water supply, the seciirinsr and applying of irrigation water, 
and go(«l roads,* and emphasized the **onseiiuent iieeil of instrrctioii in agricul¬ 
tural engineering at the agricultural colleges. lie aKi» discussed the puriH»se 
and scope of the s<H*iety, im anting out that all tlm^e engagtsl in farm-implement 
design and manufa^'tiire. , rrhi+ects of farm buildings drainaL.e, irrigation, i ml 
highway engineers, and related lines of work are eligible to uieinbership. 

E. W. Hamilton ga\e an account of the farm motor contest lecently held at 
the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition, and discussed the lienetits of such compe¬ 
titions. E, A. White presented a iiaiier on The Plow Contest. Pumping Ma¬ 
chinery for Irrigation I*urposes was discussed in a patier by H. M. Bainer, 
Bitch Excavating by Machinery by A, E. Miller, and the Ei'oiiomical Location 
and Arrangement of Farm Buildings by E. W. Hamilton. Some Pressing Agri¬ 
cultural Problems were discussed l>y ]M. L. King, who called attention to the 
need of special agricultural knowledge in the solution of many engineering 
problems. 

As at the previous meeting, considerable attention was given to educational 
phases. W. M. Nje presented a pain^r entitled Should a Course in Farm 
Mechanics be Offered in Agricultural High Schools;' J. F. Steward discussed 
Methods of Instruction in Farm Machinery as seen from the Manufacturer’s 
Standpoint, and I. H. Bartholemew ga\e au address on The Belation of the 
Implement Manufacturer to the College IHiiwirtment of Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering. 

An outline of a college course of study in rural engineering, as prei»ared l>y 
the committee on inatnictioii in agriculture of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, was submitted to the society 
and after discussion referred to a committee to confer with the c<»mmittee of 
the association. 

In an address on The Need for Work in Agricultural Engineering by the 
National Government, R. P. Teele, of this Ofli(*e, outlined the methods and i>oli- 
cies of this Beiiartment. It was iiointed out that although buildings, imi»1e- 
ments, and machinery together represented o\er 25 i^er cent of the fixed capital 
of the farmer little was being done in this field. The plan of organization most 
desiraiile for carrying on such investigations was discussed, and a committee 
appointed to study the question and confer with the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Exi>eriment Btationa 

Ofiicers were elected as follows: President, J. G. Wynne, Madison, Wis.; vice- 
presidents, i\ A. Ocock, of the Wisconsin Fniversity, and It. I*. Teele, of this 
Office; secretary, L, W. Chase, of the Nebraska Fniversity; and treasurer, E. A. 
White, of the Illinois Fniversity. The third meeting of the society will be held 
at the Iowa College in December, 1000. 

Proposed Association of Plant Pathologists.—^At a meeting of plant iiatholo- 
gists held at Baltimore, December 30, 1008, in connection with the meetings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, a temporaiy organi¬ 
zation was effected by the election of the following officers; President, L. R. 
Jones, of the Vermont T’niversity and Station; vice-presictent, A. D- Selby, of 
the Ohio Station; and secretary and treasurer, C. L. Shear, of this Department; 
with J. B. S. Norton, of the Maryland College and Station, and B. M. Dnggar, 
of the Cornell T^niversity and Station, as additional members of the council. 
The council is to consider matters relating to permanent organization and policy, 
and arrange for the next meeting. 
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AmeTican Forestiy Association.—Tliis as^swiation held it< tvrent,v-eia:hth an¬ 
nual nieetinji; at Washiiurton, L). O., January 1:1 and 14. (4o\erm>r Curtis Guild, 
<tf Massiichiisetts, was tdeeled president to succeed Secretary lYilson, of this 
department who declined reelection. Anionic the rewdutions adopted was one 
in ad\oca<y of national ktti&latinn providing for instruction in forestry in 
agricultural colleges. 

Necrology.—^I)r. J. W. Fletcher, botanist and entomologist of the Central 
lAiierimeiit Statitai f.irni, Ontariis since died November S, aged oil years. 
IhKrtor Fletcher took a prominent lairt in securing the establishment of the 
Ikiniinion e\i»eriuieiital fhmis, and was also entomologist of the Canada geo¬ 
logical snr\’ry. He was tlio author of numerous bulletins and other articles 
dealing with Canadian insect life and other sidentific subjects. The Jauuarj^ 
number of Tfte Off turn Xafutyilhi contains a list of his extensive writings and 
many tributes to his life and wurk. 

Charles Italtet, one of the forenmst practical horticulturists and horticultural 
writers of France, died at his home at Troyes, November 24, at the advanced 
age tif 7S. For more than fifty years M. Baltet was intimately connected with 
the rte\el<»pment and piogiess of French horlicnlture. Ke was the leading 
spirit in the founding of the National Ilorticiiltnral S(‘hool at Versailles, and 
always remained a friend to that institution. He was also well known in 
many couii*^rles through his numerors papcis and tieatit-es on various phases 
vt practical horti<*ulture, among which may be mentioned L'art de greffer. 
Traits de la cullure fruiti^reeommercialeet hoiirgeoise, a*id L’horticulture dans 
les ciiKi larties du monde. For the last-named work he received a prize of 
10,000 francs from the National Society of Horrieulture of France. 

The death of the distinguished meteorologist, J. M. Pemter, at the age of CO 
j-ears, at Vienna, December 20, lOOS, is announced. Doctor Pemter held the 
chair of meteorology and gecvdynamics in the University of Vienna and became 
director of the Austrian Central Meteorological Institute when J. Hann retired 
from this position to devote himself to special research. Doctor Pemter was 
well known for his work on meteorological optics and other pliases of meteoro¬ 
logical science, as well as for his work in de\’eloping the weather service of 
Austria. He also contributed to the discussion of the question of cannonading 
against hall. He organized and for several years presided over the International 
Meteorological t^mimission ami was among the first ti» secine the establishment 
of a chair of meteorology in one of the higher institutions of learning. 

George Nicholson, curator of the Eoyal Gardens at Kew from ISRB-lDOl and a 
prolific contributor to the English horticultural press, died September 20, aged 
<>1 years. 

The death is noted of Alexander Craw, since 1964 superintendent of ent*»- 
niolc^y for the Hawaiian Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and Forestry, 
aged 58 years. 


O 
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At the semicentennial of the Michigan Agricultural College, Pres¬ 
ident Koose\elt indicated a keen interest in the welfare of the people 
living on fai*m&, especially as to their home surroimdings and their 
social relations. In his address on that occasion he declared that 

no farmery’s life should lie merely witliin the boundary of his farm/" 
and that under present conditions the problem of the farm is much 
more than the growing of wheat and com and cattle. “ The problem 
of production has not ceased to be fundamental but it is no longer 
final; just as learning to read and write and cipher are ftmdamental 
but are no longer the final ends of education. We hope ultimately to 
double the avemge yield of wheat and com per acre; it will he a 
great achievement; but it is even more important to double the desir¬ 
ability, comfort, and standing of the farmer’s life. ... We must 
try to raise the average farm life, and we must also try to develop 
it so that it shall offer exceptional chances for exceptional men.” 

Concerning the relating of education to the people of the country, 
he declared that we should ‘■^seek to provide for the people on the 
farms an equipment so broad and thorough as to fit them for the 
liighest requirements of our citizenship, so that they can establish 
and maintain country homes of the best type, and create and sustain 
a country civilization more than equal to that of the city.” 

That this thought was not a passing fancy was made evident by 
frequent reference to these matters by the President since his address. 
TTig interest in this subject found expression in his appointment last 
August of a special commission, known as the Commission on Coun¬ 
try life, to gather information and advice as a baris for recommenda¬ 
tions to Congress. In making this appointment he said: “ The farm¬ 
ers have hitherto had less than their full share of public attention 
along the lines of business and social life. There is too much belief 
among all our people that the prizes of life lie away frc«n the farm. 
I am therefore anxious to bring before the people of the United 
States the question of securing better business and better living on 
the farm, whether by cooperation between farmers for buying, selling, 
and borrowing, by prcanoting social advantages and opportunities in 
the country, or by any other legitimate means that will help to make 
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the country life moiv guinful. more attractive, aud fuller of <»ppor- 
tumtiess, pleasures, and rewards for men. womeiu and children of the 
fonns.''' 

The Ft^dent defined the field of the canunission and his expecta¬ 
tions in regard to it in the following terms: ”■ I shall be glad if the 
conunission will report to me upon the present condition of country 
life, upon what means are now available for supplying the deficiencies 
wliich exist, and up<Hi the be&t methods of organizing permanent 
effort in inrestigatitm and actual work along the lines I have indi¬ 
cated. Ton will doubtless also find it necessaiy to suggest means 
for bringing about the redirection or better adaptation of niral 
schools to the training of children for life on the farm. The Xational 
and State agricultural departments must ultimately join with the 
various farmers' and agricultural oigauizations in the effort to seciin* 
greater efiicieucy and attractiveness in countrj' life." 

The coumiission consisted of Dean L. FI. Bailey, of the Xew York 
State College of .Vgriculture. chairman; Mr. Henry Wallace, editor; 
President Keuj'ou L. Btitterfield, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; Mr. Gifford Pinchot, of tlie T. fci. Forest Service; and 
Mr. Walter H. Page, editor. The commission met and adopted plans 
for its wOTk the latter part of September. It appointed Dr, E. W. 
..Vilen, asbistant director of this Office, to act as its executive secre¬ 
tary. Subsequently William A. Beard, of California, and Charles 
S. Barrett, of Georgia, were added to the commission. 

The commisriim devoted itself principally to securing a consensus 
of <^inion as to the actual conditicms prevailing over the country 
with reference to the social and sanitary conditions surrounding life 
in the country, educational facilities, facilities for communication 
Md for the ocmdaet of buriness, farm labor and tenancy, cooperation 
in baying and selling, and similar matteiff; and to becoming f«n>itinr 
with the varkms agencies in a position to assist in promoting rural 
wel&re. Its work was .divided am<H)g the members, such subjects 
as the social and sanitary conditions of the farm home, problems of 
education, fem labcwr and tenancy, sociological problems, etc., being 
assigned to different members. 

Tile purpose of the commission, as stated in tire President’s message 
to Coi^ress transmitting the repwt of the ctanmission, was not to 
help the fiucmer to raise better crops, bat to call his attention to 
(q>portanities for better business and better living on the farm.” 
-Vgriciiltujral production is, in the judgment of the President, being 
adequatdy provided for by othw (organizations, fear, as he says, “ the 
Xational Department of Agricultnre, whkdi has rendered services 
equaled by no other similar departmmit in any other time or place; 
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[he State departmentb of agriculture; the Slate colleges of agi'icul- 
tnre and the medianic arts, especially through their extension ’vs ork; 
the State agricultural exjjeriment stations; the Farmer^s Union; the 
(irange; the agricultural press: and other similar agencies, have all 
combined to place 'vrithin the reach of the Americaif farmer an 
amount and quality of agriculhu'al information which, if applied, 
would enable him, over large areas, to double the production of the 
farm." 

A circular containing questions under twelve general head‘=! wa^ 
distributed widely over the country. About 550,000 copies of thi^ 
circular were mailed, not only to the farmers themselves, but to men 
in contact with country life, members of agricultural organizations, 
business and professional men, and others. Copies were sent to the 
newspaj^rs of the country, to raikoad oflScials, a large number of 
bankers and business men, country ministers and physicians, women s 
clubs, rillage improvement societies, and rural delivery earners. 
The questions contained in the circular were also extensively printed 
by agricultural and other papers, with invitation to write to the 
commission along the lines of the questions. About 116,000 replies 
to this circular were received, as well as a large number of inde¬ 
pendent communications. 

The commission held public hearings of from one to three days" 
duration at thirty different places in the United States, which wei*e 
attended by representatives from forty States and Territories. At 
the President’s suggestion meetings to discuss country life questions 
were held in district schoolhouses in almost every State, and reports 
of the‘meetings were sent to the commission. 

The commission finds that while in a general way the American 
farmer was never more prosperous or better off than he is to-day, 

agriculture is not commercially as profitable as it is entitled to 
for the labor and energy that the farmer expends and the risks he 
assumes,” and “the social conditions in the open country are far 
short of their possibilities.” The leading specific reasons for this 
condition are stated to be— 

“ A lack of knowledge on the part of farmers of the exact agri- 
cultiural conditions and possibilities of their regions; 

“ Lack of good training for country life in the schools; 

“ The disadvantage or handicap of the farmer as against the estab¬ 
lished business i^stems and interests, preventing him from securing 
adequate returns for his products, depriving him of the benefits 
that would result from unmonopoUzed rivers and the conservation 
of forests, and depriving the community, in many cases, of the good 
that would come from the use of great tracts of agricultural land 
that are now held for speculative purposes; 

“ Lack of good highway facilities; 
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“ The widespread continuiiig depletion of soilh. with the iiijiiriou'' 
effect on rural life: 

“ A general need of new and active leadership. 

“ Other causes contributing to the general re^ult are; Lack of any 
adequate system of agricultural credit, whereby the farmer may 
readily secure loans- on fair terms: the diortage of labor, a condition 
that is often implicated by intemperance among workmen; lack of 
institutions and incentives that tie the laborhig man to the soil: the 
burdens and the narrow life of farm women: lack of adequate super¬ 
vision of iJiiblic health." 

The three great general and immediate needs of country life as 
summarized by the President from the findings of the commission 
are: “ First, effectiw coi»peration among farmers, to put them on a 
level with the organized interests with which they do business. 

” Second, a new kind <»f schools in the country, which shall teadi 
the children as much outdoors as indoors and perhaps more, so that 
they will prepare for c<nmtry life, and not as at present, mainly for 
life ill town. 

“Third, better means of communication, including good roads 
and a parcels |)ost, which the country people are everywhere, and 
rightly, unaiiimoiis in demanding. 

” To these may well be added better sanitation: for easily prevent¬ 
able diseases luild several million country people in' t^ slavery of 
(^tinuous ill health.’' 

The report of the commission states that the subject of paramoimt 
importance as developed by the inquiries of the commission is educa¬ 
tion. “ In every part of the United States there seems to be one mind, 
on the part of those capable of judging, on the necessity of redirect¬ 
ing the rural schools. There is no such unanimity on any other sub¬ 
ject. It is remarkable with what similarity of phrase the subject 
has been discussed in aU parts of the country before the commission. 
Everywhere there is a demand that education have rdation to living, 
that the sdiools ^ould express the daily life, and that in the rural 
districts they should educate by means of agriculture and coimtry 
life subjects. It is recognized tlmt all difficulties resolve themselves 
in the end into a question of education." The commission is of the 
opinion that “ the •most necessary thing now to be done for public- 
school education in terms of country life is to arouse all the people to 
the necessity of such education, to coordinate the forces that are lie- 
ginning to operate, and to project the work beyond the schools for 
youth into continnation schools for adults." The commission there¬ 
fore suggests the establishment of nation-wide extenmon work. The 
first, or original, work of the agricultural brandi^ of the land-grant 
colleges was academic in the old sense; later there was added the 
great field of experiment and research; there now should be added 
the third oomdinate l»ranch, camprising extenrion work, without 
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■which no college of agricatnre can adequately serve its State. It is 
to the extension department of these colleges, if properly conducted, 
that ■we must no^w look for the most effecti^ve rousing of the people 
ou the land.” 

The commission believes that the development of the best in coun¬ 
try life is largdy a question of guidance. “■ The exercise of a •wise 
advice, stimulus, and direction from some central national agency, 
extending over a series of yeais, could accomplish untold good, not 
only for the open country, but for all the people and for our 
institutions. 

‘‘In the communities themselves the same kind of guidance is 
needed, operating in good farming, in schools, churches, societies, and 
all useful public work. The great need everywhere is new and young 
leadership, and the commission desires to make an appeal to aU young 
men and women who love the open coirntry to consider this field when 
determining their careers. TTe need young people of quality, energy, 
capacity, aspiration, and conviction, who will live in the open coun¬ 
try as permanent residents on farms, or as teachers, or in other use¬ 
ful fields, and who. while developing their own business or affairs to 
the greatest perfection, wUl still have unselfisli interest in the ■welfare 
of their communities.” 

The commission points out, and the President concurs in tiie con- 
cluaon, “ that the most important help that the Government, whether 
National or State, can give is to show the people how to go aboiit 
these ta^ of organization, education, and communication ■with the 
best and quickest results. This can be done by the collection and 
spread of information.” The President urges that “ it is of the first 
importance that the United States Department of Agriculture, 
through which as prime agent the ideas the commisdon stands for 
must reach the people, should become "without delay in fact a Depart¬ 
ment of Country Life, fitted to deal not only with crops, but also 
■with all the larger aspects of life in the open country.” 

The work of this commission broadly emphasizes the need, hitherto 
chiefly felt within a comparatmly narrow circle, of broadening the 
scope of our agricultural colleges and the State and National depart¬ 
ments of agriculture. So far these institutions have directed their 
energies mainly toward stimulating agricultural production. The 
agricultrtral experiment stations are organized under Federal and 
State legislation which practically limits their work to the problems 
of production. 

It is well that this is so. When the stations were established the 
time was not ripe for economic and sociological studies among rural 
people in the United States. If the stations had been permitted to 
engage in statistical or other general inquiries regarding agricultural 
conditions, it seems probable that their energies would have been 
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largely dissijaited in ill-foii>-i<len*<l general studies The prime neces¬ 
sity was to establish agricultural production on a rational and scien¬ 
tific basis. This ^p^eat ta-k was laid upon the ^tations and the 
National Department of Agriculture. The concentration of effort in 
^ihis direction wa' most fortunate and has led to results of permanent 
and incalculabU* value. This work is yet far from completion, but 
the institutions for ivsearch relating to agricultural production are 
now finuly established, have won the confidence and support of the 
agricultural coimnnnity, and so demonstrated their usefulness that 
public funds are lilterally Ijestowed on their maintenance. 

It is highly important that the stations and other agencies for such 
research should continue to be held strictly to this buiuness. Accu¬ 
rate knowledge of the natural etaiditions governing agricultural 
production is the only sure basis for the permanent prosperity of agri¬ 
cultural communities. It would be most unfortunate if any move¬ 
ment should arise which would divert these research agencies from 
strict adherence to the program of close and accurate studies relating 
directly to agricultural production. 

But it is equally clear that the time has now come for exact and 
comprehensive studies of the economic and social conditions of agri¬ 
cultural commimities. The wisdom of agricultural production in 
any particular line is determined not only by the familiarity which 
producers may have with the requirements of the product as related 
to the natural conditicms in their region but also the economic 
conditions prevailing in or affecting this r^on. Whether New Eng¬ 
land or Oregon farmers would better engage in wheat growing or 
dairy husdundry will depend not only on their knowledge of soils, 
methods of culture, and varieties of wheat, but also on the cost and 
value of the crop, the state of the wheat market in this and other 
countries, and other economic condition& This is obvious when we 
state it, but oftentimes in our zeal to pnuuote agricultural research 
relating to production we have laid so much stress on the necesdty for 
an accurate knowledge of the factors of production that we have pro¬ 
duced the impression among agricultural people that if they only 
knew enough about the laws govemlog production they could suc¬ 
cessfully engage in any kind of agricultural pursuit despite the most 
unfavorable economic conditions. Such wrong conceptions have, for 
example, led many to imagine and deplore a decadence of agricultuie 
in regions where changes in economic conditions were destroying 
ceortain agricultural industries and bringing in others which eventu¬ 
ally at least will prove more satmfKtory and remunerative. It was 
inevitable that grain growing Mtwd cease to be the predominant 
ftictor in eastern agriculture, but more prosperous agrieultnral com¬ 
munities will result when dairy husbandry and horticulture are more 
firmly establi^ed and wisely conducted. Giazang may be for a time 
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the most pro&perous agriculture on our western plains, but why regret 
if the herdsman is supplanted by the irrigator? 

And even when the importance of economic &ctors as related to 
agricultural production has been acknowledged it has too often been 
forgotten that agriculture is not likely to prore a satisfactory and 
attractive pursuit in any commmiity, however favored as regards skill* 
in production and success in buying and selling unless tie social con- 
chtions are also favorable to country life. 

The awakening of interest in the economic and social problems of 
agricultural communities which is bound to follow the inquiries of 
the Commission on Countiy Life will have only a transient effect 
unless it is succeeded by the establidnnent of permanent institutions 
for the study of such problems and the preparation of experts in these 
lines. When we consider the vast extent of our country and the 
varied character and environment of our agricultural people it can 
hardly be expected that any satisfactory elution of the complex 
economic and social problems of different regions can be reached imtil 
after many years spent in the most careful study of local conditions 
by thoroughly trained experts. At present we have neither the facts 
nor the experts. 

To secure the experts it will be necessary to broaden the work of 
our agricultural colleges and build up in them strong departments of 
agricultural economics and sociology. A beginning lias been made in 
tliis direction, but present provision for such studies is whcffly inade¬ 
quate. It seems likdy that the same process of evolution must go on 
in these departments as has occurred in the departments for agri¬ 
cultural production. First, a few men will roughly block out the 
problems and attempt instruction on them. Then the need of research 
will be apparent, and fragmentary efforts will be made in this line. 
But the departments of instruction in agricultural economics and 
sociology will never be in satisfactory condition until agencies for 
systematic research in these lines are established and have d<Hie con¬ 
siderable work. 

Herein lies a great opportunity for the National and State depart¬ 
ments of agriculture and the agricultural coUe^s. It is the joint 
work of all these agencies which alone will secure the best results. 
The report of the Commission on County life pmnts out the path 
along which progress should be made in the immediate future. Our 
chief purpose here is to emphasize the importance of the work of this 
commission as related to our agricultural collies. It wiU be wdl if 
these instituti<ms follow closely the work of the commission and get 
ready to take up the work when the commission leaves it 

One factor in the present devdopment of our agricultural colleges 
is of great importance in this connection. As is wdl known, these 
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colics are now proceeding rapidly with the formation of depart¬ 
ments for extension work. In this way they are being brought into 
much closer personal touch with the agricultural people. This is 
already giving the colleges a new and broader view of the problems 
of rural life. The varied human needs of agricultural communities 
and the dignity and worth of agricultural people are being borne in 
upon the college as never before. The movement for agricultural 
education is no longer a narrow and intellectual paternalism in wliich 
the few are condescending to advise the many. It is being more ahd 
more permeated with the spirit of comrade^p and good Mlow^ip 
in which all are uniting to advance a common cause. This drawing 
together of the institutions for agricultural education and the people 
should make it much easier to get at the real heart of rural economic 
and social questions and in the end exercise a profound influence 
toward their satisfactory solution. 

Tliat the great impetus which science has in recent years given to 
agriculture in the United States has ah-o been felt in other American 
republics is .^hown by the activity which has been displayed in many 
of these countries in reorgsinizing old and establishing new agricul¬ 
tural in'-titutions. by increased demand upon this countiy for men to 
take charge of these institutions, and by the large num^r of yomig 
men of these countries seeking advanced training in agriculture in the 
United States. 

Evidence of the importance which science applied to agriculture is 
assuming in other ..Unerican republics was furnished by the Fii«t Pan- 
American Scientific Congress recently held at Santiago, Chile, which 
was attended by representatives from all of the ..Vjnerican republics 
except Haiti, and at which discns.sion of subjects related to agricul¬ 
tural education and research formed a prominent feature of the pro¬ 
ceedings. A section of the congress was devoted exclusively to the 
consideration of such subjects, and steps were taken to make , this 
feature even more prominent at the next congress, which is to be held 
at Wadiington in 1912. 

It is believed that those in this country interested in the broad 
development of agricultural education and research and in extending 
and strengthening our .scientific relations with other coimtries, partic¬ 
ularly those of continental America, will find in this congress a valu¬ 
able means to this end. Attention is therefore particularly called to 
the account of the Santiago congress which is given on page 693 of 
this number of the Becord. and occasion is here taken to pinpbnfiiy.e 
the importance of making the agricultural education and research 
features of the Wasliington congress worthily representative of the 
piqgress in these subjects in America and an incentive and aid to 
future development. 
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Annual reports on the process of chemistry for 1907 LlMH. Rpift* Proff* 
Chew. \London], J UOm), pp. /f/ 7 . 7).~This is the fourth volume of 

this series of reviews of prctcress in chemistry issued I>y the London Chemical 
Society. As heretof4»re, it includes reiM>rts on jsceneral and physh'iil chemistry 
hy A. Findlay, inorganic chemistry by H. Marshall, organic chemistry by 
H. J. H. Fenton, C. H. Desch, and J. T. Hewitt, stereochemistry by H. O. 
.Tones, analytical chemistry by A. O. Chapman, physiological chemistry by 
W. D. Halliburton, agricultural chemistry and vegetable physiology by A. D, 
Hall, miueralogical chemistry by A. Hntchinsim, and radioactivity by F. Soddy. 

The secthin on agricultural <'hemlstry and vegetable physiology reviews in- 
vestigsitions in soil bacteriology, chemistry, and physics: chemistry of the 
growing plant; manures and manuring: chemistry of animal nutrition: and 
chemical analysis. ‘*The record of the year includes no uotalde discovery 
nor any ijai)er that is likely to be reckone<l in the future as of fundamental 
importance; in several directions, however, gooil progress has !>een made, 
although, as the subject opens up, it is only to disclose its increasing com¬ 
plexity.” 

General chemistry of enzyms, H. Euleb {Ergi*h, PhgftioL, 6 (1907), 197-^ 
—^*Vn imiJortaut summary of data regarding enzyms. Such questions are 
taken up as classification, prei»aration, the iufiueuce of temi)erature on euzym 
activity, and the question of kinasins, ko-enzyms, or activators. 

The data of geochemistry, F. W. Clabke ( TJ, OeoL i^urrry BuL SSO, pp. 
7/6T.—“To bring some of the data together, to formulate a few of the prob¬ 
lems, and to present certain general conclusions in their modern form are the 
puriMises of this memoir. It is not an exhaustive monograph upon geochem¬ 
istry, but rather a critical summary of what is now known and a guide to the 
more important literature of the subject.” The different chapters treat of the 
chemical elements, the atmosphere, lakes and rivers, the ocean, the waters of 
closed basins, mineral wells and springs, saline residues, volcanic gtises and 
sublimates, the molten magma, rock-forming minerals, igneous rocks, the 
decomposition of rocks, sedimentary and detrltal rocks, metamorphic rocks, 
metallic ores, the natural hydrocarbons, and coal. 

The determination of the equilibrium of ammonia under pressure, F. 
Habeb and R- Le Hobbignol (Ztifchr. Elcklrorhcm,^ H (1908), Nom. IS, pp. 181- 
m, ph 1; piK S13, SU; ah^. in 8cL Aba., (tect A—Phys., 11 (1908), Ro. m, 
p, 558).-—This is a further contribution to the discussion of this subject which 
has been going on for some time between the authors (E. S* R,, 19, p. 910) and 
Nemst and Jost. Further determinations are r^rted which confirm the 
author's previous results but do not agree with Nemst's theoretical calculations 
or the results obtained by Nemst and Jost at temperatures betwemi 685** and 
1040® F. 
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On the equilibrium ureights of ammonia, F. Jost (Ztschr. Anorgun. Chem., 
57 {1908)^ Xo, 4, pp. ilh4S0, flg, J; Ztschr. Elektrochem., U U908), Xo. 28, 
pp. 373-^5; aha, in BcL Aha., Sect A —11 {1908), No. 129, pp. 337, 
558).—New measurements vrith the Nemst electric pressure furnace of the 
liartial pressure of ammonia formed from nitrogen and hydrogen are reported. 
The conclusions of Haber and Le Rossignol are criticised. 

On the constitution of phosphoric add, F. C. Palxzzo and F. ]!dAGGiACOMo 
{Gas, Chim. Itah, 38 {1908), II, Xo. 2, pp. 115-123).—A theoretical discussion. 

The determination of phosphoric acid, N. von Lobenz (Cliem. Ztg., 32 
il908), Xo. 50, pp. 707-709; ah9. in Chcm. Aha., 2 (1908). Xo. 20, p. 2767).— 
From a comparison of his method with the citrate method the author concludes 
that while the accuracy of the latter depends upon a compensation of errors 
the former gives directly accurate resulta The author^s method, moreover, is 
quicker, more convenient, more generally applicable, and does not require the 
previous removal of silica. 

The determination of phosphoric add by the von liorenz method, O. 
Fallada iSfift Chim. Tech. IV/4». Stat Cent Vfr. Rubens. Indua. Oaf err. 
Vngar., Xo. 202. pp. 7-10; aha. in Chcm. Zenthl. 1908. IL Xo. 9, pp. 827, 828).-^ 
Comparative tests of this method and of the Wagner molybdic and citrate 
methods on Thomas slag, spodium, and superphosphate are reported. The 
results indicate a high degree of reliability for the method. 

Action of ammonium dtrate on calcium phosphate, A. BABixxid {Jour. 
Pharm. et Chim.. 6. aer.. 27 (1908), Xo. 9. pp. 437-441: Ann. Chun. Analyt.. 
13 (1908^, Xo. 7, pp. 26i-26n; aha. in Jour. Chem. Soc. (London], .9} (1908). 
Xo. Jf8, 11, p. f.%*; Chem. Zenthh. 1908, J, Xo. 26. p. 2130: Chnn. Aha.. 2 
(1908), Xo. 17. p. Experiments with dicalcium and tricalclum phos- 

liliates show that both salts are soluble and that the solubility varies with their 
physicial condition. The author concludes that the ammonium citrate solution 
not merely dissolves the phosphates, but forms true double salts with them. 

A simple method for the determination of potash in silicates, W. Autpn- 
BiETB (Zenthl. Min. u. OeoL, 1908, p;/. 313-517; aha. in Chem. Zenthh, 1908. II, 
Xo. IS . pp. 1123,1126; Chcm. Aha.. 2 (1908), Xo. 22, p. 3038; Jour. Chem. Soe. 
{London], 9i (1908). Xo. 352, II. p. 897 ).—^The silicate is reduced with hydr<v 
fluorlc acid and sulphuric acid. The potash is precipitated with Koninck’s 
sodium cobalti-nitrite reagent, but finally converted into either ehloroplatinate 
or perchlomte and so weighed. 

A short volumetric method for the estimation of sulphuric acid, T. Cook- 
set (Jour, dnd Proc. Roy. Soc. X. S. Wales, fl (1907), pp. 216-218).—A 
method based upon ** the volumetric estimation of the excess of barium chlorid 
left in solution after precipitation of the sulphuric acid as sulphate of baryta ” 
is described. 

Mechanical and physico-chemical analysis of soil, F. Hxti (Eatac. Aqr. 
Cent IMeTicol Boh 4, pp. 10).—The methods proposed by Grandeau for this 
purpose are described. 

The estimation of phoi^hoxic add in foods, R Wobneb (Ztaehr. Unterauch. 
Nahr. u. Genuaamth, 15 (1908), Xo. 12. pp. 752-75f),—In the method described 
by the author the food material is oxidized with nitric and sulphuric acids, the 
phosphoric acid precipitated with molybdate solution, and the precipitate 
heated with excess of standardized sodium hydroxid solution. Ammonia is thus 
expelled and its quantity as determined by titration is a measure of the phos¬ 
phoric add present 

The detecthm of pentoses by means of ordn hydrochlorate, J. Piebabbts 
(BuL Asaoc. CMm. Suer, et Diami, 26 (1908)^ No. 1-2, pp. 46-62).—The results 
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of tile author's extended study of methods were favorable t<» the use of oroin 
hydr<»chlorate. 

Detection and estimation of rice husk in feeding stuffs, F. Schbodeb iArh. 
K. Jb (J.Wl Ao. 7, pp, 2tS-i2i; abt*, in Analyst, 33 {190^), 2k o, 

3iSS, p. 2S0). —^Rice hu»^s may be detected by the microscope, but the quantity 
present must be determined before the feeding stuff can be said to be adul¬ 
terated. This can be done by determining the ash and silica content. The 
author reports the iiercentagea found in different brans. 

The proteins of egg yolk, R. H. A. Plimmeb iJour. Vlirm, S:Soc, [LondonU 
U3 {J90S), 2k 0 , JJO, /, pp, ISOO-LiOS ).—A new proteld was identified in egg 
yolk for which the name livetin is provisionally suggested. Vltellin and this 
new protein showed a very close similarity to one another, but they differ con¬ 
siderably from ovalbumin, and it may be concluded that this protein is another 
constituent of egg yolk. It is su^ested that the protein may be vitellin without 
the phosphorous-containing portion.” • 

Blxperimental and analytical data are reported. 

The albumen of turkey egg whit^ W. Wobus (Zhur, Russ, Fi'c. KJiim, 
Obsheh,, 38 (1906), pp, 397-~607; ahs, in Ztschr, Vntersuch, Sahr, u, (ienussmih, 
16 (1908), No. 6, pp. 363, 36i ).—The author isolated and studied a crystalline 
albumen which is regarded as an isomer of the albumen in the white of 
hens’ eggs. 

The detection of protein by means of formaldehyde, lu \ON Liebebmank 
(Ztschr. Vntersuch. Xahr. u. OenttssmtL, 16 (1908). No. 4* P- 2d7).—A note on 
the detection of protein by means of formaldehyde and concentrated sulphuric 
acid containing a little iron oxid. 

Identification of different plant proteids by means of specific sera, D. 
Gasis (Berlin. Klin. WchnscJtr., hS (1908)^ No. 7, pp. 358-360). —^Proteids from 
beans, lentils, peas, wheat, rye, barley, maize, beet seed, and rice were studied 
with bean, rye, rice^ and beef antisera. The results, according to the author, 
show that plant proteids may be differentiated by the biological method when 
the proper quantitative relations are observed. The reaction is weaker or more 
pronounced according to the remote or near relationship of the different plant 
proteids used. In general, plant proteids are more readily differentiated by 
means of the precipitin reaction than are animal proteids. A bibliography is 
appended to the report. 

The estimation of dry matter in gluten, M. P. Neumann and P. Saieckbb 
(Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Oenussmtl., 15 (1908), No. 13, pp. 755-758).'—Moist 
gluten is pressed to the bottom of a flat nickel dish and dried in an air oven at 
120** 0, Constant weight is obtained in 3 hours. 

Saccharid substances, H. Silz (Biel. Aasoe. Chim. 8ucr. et DisttlL, 36 (1908), 
No. 1-2, 40-45).—In a r^rt presented at the First International Congress 
for the Repression of Adulteration of Foods and Drugs the author defines sugar 
and similar goods and outlines commercial procedures r^rded as Intimate. 

The inversion of cane sugar by invertase^ C. S. Httdson (Jour. Amer. OheuK 
Soc., SO (1908), No. 7, pp. 1160-1166).—According to the author’s condusious 
which are based on experimental data *^the inversion of cane sugar by acids 
follows, even in its first stages, the unimolecnlar order, and second, . . . the 
polarimetric measurement of the inversion of cane sugar by invertase involves 
a large source of error which can be avoided by adding alkali to the inverting 
solution before each reading of the polariscope. 

Detection of 5-fructose in the presence of other natural sugars, M. J. 
Piebaebts (Ber. Odn. Apron., n. ser., S (1908), Nos. 5, pp. 518-^827; 6^7, pp. 288- 
273).—A critical study of methoda 
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The estiniatiosi of sugar in beet stalks and dried pulp, J. Robabt (Buh 
Asisoc^ Chim, Suer, et DvttUL, 26 (1908) ^ No. 1-2, p. 6‘o),— discussion of the 
methods advocated by Elobinshy (E. S. R., li), p. SIO). 

A reaction for the detection of natural and artificial honey, J. Fiehc 
{Ztschr, Vnternuch. Sahr, m. 16 Xo. 1-2, pp, 7o-77 ),—^TUe 

test described is based on the detection by means of resorcinol and hydro¬ 
chloric acid of the decomiiosition products formed during the manufacture of 
invert sugiir from which artificial honey is preiwired. With invert sugar an 
orange red color is obtained, changing to cherry red and then to brown red. 
Pure natural himeys do u(»t gi\e such a reaction though a transient pink colora¬ 
tion may sometimes be noted. 

The rapid estimation of starch in sausage and other meat products, Tsxle 
T hfiw, Atitiljft, 23 {1908), So. J, pp. IH-liO ).—modification of Bau- 
dry's method of estimating starch is described, which the author considers 
satisfactory. ♦ 

Detection of horse meat in sausage, eta, Tellk (Ann. Chim. inftli/t., 13 
< 1908 Ao. }, pp. Iji3. Hi ).—^A note on methods of detecting horse meat 

Hethods employed for the analyses of wines, alcohols, brandy, and liqueurs 
<BuK Mewt. OjJ. Renneig. Agjr, [Parh]. 7 il90S), So, .7, pp. J??, o?J).—^Tlie 
Frenc|i official metho<ls in a4*cord with the law of AiiguM 1. are l>rieti.\ 

outlined. 

A new method for the determination of fixed and volatile acids in wine 
and other fermented beverages, M. E. Posssst-Escor iBuh Sitrr. it 

OiHtm., 26 (1908), So. t-i, pp. 6b, 69; nhs. In riutn. Anrs. vs (WOS), So. 
26iS). —^The fixed a(-ids are i»recipitated as Kilts of tiarinm. The volatile acids 
are detenuiiietl by subtracting the fixed a<*lds fiimi the total acidity. 

Citric add in wine, M. A.^ HrBEBX « Uin. C/iint. Ann/pf.. 13 So. 

pp. 139-1 kl )^—^A discussion of the oc<-urrence of citric acid in wine and its 
detection. 

Kote on the formation of formalddxyde in solutions of cane sugar and 
its bearing on Hehner's test for formaldehyde in sacdiarin mixtures, A. A. 
Rausay K3our. ami Prov. Roy. Nw*. S. S. Wahn. )1 {1907). pp. 172-176 ).— ^The 
aut]K>r identified formaldehyde in aqueous solutions of cane sugar, boiled and 
distilled, and discusses the lieariug of such results on the identification of added 
formaldehyde in AmkI praducts. 

Titration of formaldehyde in colored solutions, P. L. Sobexsen and II. 
JjsssENHANSEN iVoMpt. Rt'nd. Lab. Varlnbcry, 7 (1908), So. 2, pp. 58-71 ).— 
From the results of experimental studies on the determination of formaldehyde 
in gelatin, casein, egg albumen, and serum albumen, the authors conclude that 
solutions may be decolorized with nitrate of silver in a slightly acid solution 
without causing any considerable Ipss of nitrogen. 

The detection of formaldehyde, F. \on Fillingeb (ZUclir. rnternueli. Nahr. 
u. Oeauitnmil.. 16 il908{. So. J, pp. 226-231).—A study of methods. 

The identification and estimation of boric, salicylic, and benzoic acid in 
foods and condiments, W. \ojt Genebsicii (Ztschr, TJntersuch. Sahr. u. 
OenusmtL, 16 (1908), So. 4, pp. 209-226). —^A critical study of methods. 

The detection of saponin, J. RIIhle (Ztsehr. Vntersueh. Nahr. u. Oenumsmth, 
i$ (1908), So. S, pp. 165-171).—A critical study of Brunner’s method which the 
aathmr considers satisfactory. 

The valuatUm of safCron for dairy purposes, K, Teichebt (llilcInD. Zenthh, 
S (1$$7), So. 8, pp. S69S74; i (1908), So. 3, pp. 108-111). —The author outlines 
he censideTS a more reliahle method for the determination of the amount 
of coloring matter than is now in use. The methods for obtaining the iiercenfage 
of moisture and ash are also given. 
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The preservatioii of milk samples for analytical purposes, K. Wi:rt)i&CH 
\MUph\r, ZeitthL, } ilfWS), Xo. J, /#/). ftltn, in Cciithh Bnict [pff*.], Z 

Aht, 21 {1908), Xo, 17-19, />]>. j?7, S78 ).—uV libt of rt*aj;euts tlisit have been used 
as preservatives is discussed and the literature cited. The author made a series 
ot tests with i)otsissium bichromate and coiii^er ammonium sulphate, aiid presents 
tables showinj' the results <»btained with tarjinfir amounts of these substances. 
Milk retained normal characteristics for 4 weeks with 0.15 to 0.:i5 i»er cent 
solution of potassium bichromate and 1.0 to 1.5 iier cent <‘opper ammonium 
sulphate. A 2 per cent solution of the hitter preserved the milk a week lonfrer. 
In summer mouths a strom^er solution is needed than in the winter. 

Bapid estimatio& of potassium bichromate in milk, Goutm (Ana. Chi in, 
iiialyt, 13 (1908)^ ^o, 7, yp, 2b2, .i/s?).—This is aecomitlished by adding potas¬ 
sium iodid and hydrochloric acid lt> the ash, and determining the iodin set free 
by titration with sodium hyiKisulphite. 

Contributions from the dairy institute of Greifswald, H, Studies on the 
Adams method of estimating fat, R. Eichloff {Milvlnr, ZcnthU, 4 (1908), 
No. 3, pp, 1^0-12 )),—^IVith sour milk exact results were obtained only by the 
use of fat-free paper. 

An automatic device for measuring reagents used in determining milk 
fat by the Gerber method {Apoth, Zlgz, 23 Xo, 08, p. 007; BcJiiceiz, 

Wohnischr, Vhcm, u. Phann., Jo* Ao. pp. 03S, 039, fign. Oi .—It is 

claimed that by two movements of the hand the amount of milk or of the re¬ 
agents used in the Gerber method can he qnickly and accurately measured. 

A new automatic milk-measuring device, O. Wendlee (Jlilch Ziq„ 37 
(J908), Xo, i2, pp, iOi, \93, figa, 3).—Notes on the ae\iee noted above. 

Ifew apparatus for estimating the moisture content of butter (Milch Ztg„ 
37 (1908), Xo, 41, pp. i8J, 480, ftgi, 5).—This is a si»eeial form of balance with 
a graduated arm. The sample of butter is weighed before and after heating 
to expel moisture. The iiercentage of moisture lost is easily computed from the 
scale. 

Total solids in mill products by the refraetometer, S. S. Peck (Hawaiian 
Hugar Planters'* 8ta„ Div, Agr, and Chvm. Bui. 27, pp, 3-23).—At this station 
25 samples of waF>te or final molasses were examined for the purpose of com- 
Ijaring results obtained by desiccation and by the refraetometer. Thirteen 
samples showed a larger amount of solids with the refraetometer. The deter¬ 
mination of total solids in 18 samples of various juices by the refraetometer 
usually gave lower i*esults than the Brix spindle. With 2 samples of ma»- 
secuite the refraetometer gave satisfactory results. “ Vnder the present method 
of determining solids in the residual juice in the bagasse the refraetometer 
finds no place. . . Boiling to a definite percentage of solids in the mas- 
seeuite is possible by the use of the brasmoscoiie. - . The refraetometer 
is an efitectual substitute when boiling to string-proof and not as difficult of 
application. . . The refraetometer offers a rapid- and convenient method for 
checking the correctness of the graduations on Brix ^indle&” A table of dry 
substance from refractive index at 2B® C., by H. C. Prinsoi-Geerligs, is ai>- 
pended. 

Befractometer in the control of sugar mwufhioturing processee^ F. 
Strohmeb (Mitt, Ohem. Tech, Vers. Btat. Cent Ver. Rubenz. Indus. Osterr.-Un- 
gar., Xo. 206, pp. 13, figs. 3 ).—From the experimental data reported the author 
concludes tliat the refraetometer may be made of great importance in eoutrol- 
ling sugar house processes. 

A new soil sampler, W. H. Sievebsoh (Sdenee, n. ser., 28 (1908), No. 782, 
pp. 014-610).—ThiQ is a brief description of a soil 8a]i:^ler fully described in 
a bulletin of the Iowa Station (R S. B., 19, p. 709). 
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KETEOSOXiOaY—WATEE. 

The 'weatiber service and meteorology in the United States and Canada, 
P. PoLis (Ber. Landvo^ Bekhaamte Innern [Germany}, iVo. 7, pp. 43, figs, 12, 
mups 2.—This is an account of observations made during a trip to the United 
States and Canada during the summer and fall of 1907. The object of this trip 
was to study the organization of the meteorological service, especially the 
weather service, and the telegraphic and other methods of distributing infor¬ 
mation about the weather in the United States^ with a view to improving the 
Oerman weather service. The author states in conclusion that the organization 
of the weather service in the United States may be taken as a mod^ and that 
its methods of distributing meteorological information, weather maps, and fore¬ 
casts are the best In the world. He was particularly impressed with the rap¬ 
idity with which the daily weather maps were prepaid printed, and dis¬ 
tributed, and with the disseminati<m of the weather forecasts by means of 
telegraph, telephone, and weather signals. 

'Child annu^ report of the meteorological committee (Ann. BpU MeU Oom, 
[Gt Brit}, 3 < /P0«), pp. J, fyn. iJ).—This consists as nsual of adminis¬ 

trative rei)ort» regarding organization and oi»erations (during the year ended 
March 31; IftOS) in marine meteorology, forecasts and storm warnings, clima¬ 
tology, publication, investigation of the upper air (by AV. H. Dines), and miscel 
laneoiih subjec^ts, with appendixes as follows: Report by the liquidator of the 
meteorological <*c)uncil, supply of information to the public, lists of observers 
who seit ill **excellent'^ meteorological logs during the year and of logs and 
diKiiments received from ships, distribution of instruments, ieiH)rt on inspection 
of meteoroU^U^l stations, list of perwms and institution** from whom publica¬ 
tions and meteorological data have been received and to whom piil)li<*ations are 
sent, and financial statement * 

The reiiort calls attention particularly to progress made in the organization 
of intemational cooperation during the year. 

During the year 19U7 the percentage of complete success in the forecasts for 
the whole of the British Isles was 51, of the sum of complete and partial suc¬ 
cesses 91, the average for 10 years 

The daily normal temx>eratare and the daily normal precipitation of the 
United States, F. H. Bigelow (U. M. Dept Sgr., Wtathu Bur. But R, pp. 

The results of the culculdtiou to a uniform basis of the reliable available 
data on tempmture and prec![)itati<m in the United States are given in tabular 
form in this bulletin. It is stated that these tables of daily normal tempera¬ 
ture and ptecipitation are n<iw in use in the climatological work of the Bureau 
throughout the United States, and they have superseded all the daily normals 
which were prepared sev'eral years ago from much less extensive data than wen" 
available in the formation of these tables.*’ 

Monthly Weather Review (Mo. Weather Bir„ So {im). No. IS, pp. XIX+ 
3fi7-616+19^ pla. Si^ charta 6).—-The reiwrt contains the usual summaries of 
general climatic condltious with regard to pressure, temi)erature, precipitation, 
relative humidity, climatological tables, table of contents, index, etc., of the 
Monthly Weather Review for 1907, and an appendix containing the annual 
report of the Caiief of the Weather Bureau for the yesir ended June 30. 1907. 

The moat notable abnormal meteorolc^eal features of the year were the 
irtfie jSiiCtiiatimis in the seasonal temperature, resulting in ** the extreme warmth 
of the latter part of March over the districts east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the continued cold atteiding the progress of the later spring and early summer 
months over the greater part of the same districts.... 
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“Temperature was below the normal during the greater part of the ^ear 
over all northern districts of the United States and also over the whole of 
Canada, except portions of British Columbia. The total deficiency, however, 
was generally less than 2°. Over the southern iK)rtioiis of the United States 
there was a corresx)onding excess, which prevailed by small amounts during 
most of the months of the year. ... . 

“In general the precipitation for the year was above the normal in the 
<*entral portions of the Middle Atlantic States, iwrtions of the Lake region, the 
Ohio and middle Mississippi valleys, the central Gulf States, and in the Rocky 
Mountain and Plateau districts, and i»ortions of western Oregon and northern 
(.''alifomia. 

“Over the South Atlantic coast, the southern Appalachian region, Florida 
Peninsula, the west Gulf States, the Great Plains from Texas to the northern 
boundary, iiortions of the Lake regicin, and along the north Pacific coast there 
was a generjil and well-marked deficiency in the annual precipitation. 

“Along the immediate Atlantic c<Mist from (’hesapeake Bay to Florida, and 
o\er eastern Texas and the western iiortions of Louisiana and Arkansas, the 
deficiency ranged from about 5 to more than 20 in. 

** The general distribution of precipitaticai during the various seasons of the 
year was such that except over small areas there was no important interest 
that sulfered materially from either excess or deficiency of moisture.” 

Meteorological statistics for 1907, F. H. Lom {Colo, Coh Pwb., 

*Sfcr,, IVo. J, pp. /W-IJ6*).—^The equ!i)ment and meth(Mls of observation at 
tbe observatory of Colorado College are described and a record is given of 
observations on temperature, pressure, humidity, rainfall, etc., during the year. 

Climate [of Maryland], W. B. Clabk and B. B. Mathews (i/d. Oroh t:iuvvei/ 
[Ppt,], 6* (1906)^ pp, 22}-237, fipA, 7),—^This is a general description of the 
mure important climatic factors of the State. 

The meteorological service and the climate of SSo Paulo, J. X. Belfort 
Mattos (Sec. Apr, Com. c Ohras Puh. EaiQ^o 8ao PaulOt Becc. MpL fPuft.j, 
Ber, ?, yo, 3, $tp. 17, maps 3 ).—brief historical note regarding the meteoro¬ 
logical service is given and the general climatic features of the State of Silo 
Paulo are described, with tables showing averages ot results of observations on 
temperature, pressure, humidity, rainfall, cloudiness, and direction of wind 
for the warmest month (January), coolest month (July), for the dlffei-ent 
seasons, and for the year as a whole. 

The weather of 1907 at the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Eingston-on-Soar, Notts (Midland Apr, and Dairy Col, Bui, 10, 1907-8, pp, 
Jll-llf, dpm, 1).—The results of the usual meteorological observations are 
summarized in notes and a table and diagram. 

Dew measareme:Qtts during 1904 to 1907, N. Passerini (Atfi R. Accad. 
fJcon. Apr. Oeorp, Firenze, 5, uer., J (1908), No, S, pp. Determina¬ 

tions of the amount of water collected on a surface 1 decimeter square, the 
\e1ocity of the wind, and the state of the sky during the period named are 
reported. The total amounts of water so collected were as follows: 1904, 81.7 
gm.; 1905, 88.6 gm.; 1906, 76.1 gm,; and 1907, 72 gm. The annual periods of 
maximum and minimum deposition varied widely during the different years. 

Report on the work of the station of agricultural climatology of Juvisy 
during 1907, C. Flammabion (Bui. Mens. Off. Bcnaeip. Apr. [Paris], 7 (1908), 
yos, 8, pp. 986-979, ftps. 6; 9, pp. 1101-WS, ftps. 3).—As usual, this rei)ort con¬ 
tains records of observations on atmospheric pressure, the temiterature of the 
air, soil, and underground water, and the relative humidity, rainfall, sunshine, 
cloudiness, radiation, wind, influence of different colored lights and of the moon 
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on growth of plants, and the failing and renewing of leaves. The data are 
recorded in tables and diagrams. 

Study of the clixoate of Bezmes, C. Cloabec {Trai\ ficL Vnir. Benncst^ o 
(1906), pp. lOS-112; 6 (1907), pp. 17-^1. fip. i).—This is more particularly a 
study of daily variations of temperature based upon observations during 25 
yearst 1879-190^. These studies indicate a certain periodicity in the variation 
of temi)erature throughout the mouth, namely, an elevation from the second to 
the ninth, a fell from the ninth to the twenty-first, an elevation from the 
twenty-first to the twenty-ei^th, and a fell from the twenty-eighth to the 
second of the month following. 

KCeteorological observations at the Ploti Ezperhzient Station^ 1907, M. 
Bouiatovjtch and Ju Winkles (QhodlvhnuU Otchet Plotp. tSeJsk* Khoz, Opuitn, 
hiantzil, 13 (1907), p/>. f-od, 167-16*7).—The total rainfall in 1907 was 11.37 
in., the mean for 13 years being 16.2(i in. This low rainfell is exceptional, but 
one other year. 19W, approaching it with a total rainfell of 11.6 in. Precipita¬ 
tions so small as to be t>f little value were very numerous during the year, 
there being 116 rainy days. The dofieien«-y ot rainfell was esi)ecially noticeable 
In May and October, as these are usually the numths of greatest precipitation. 

The total evaiwration for the year was 2S.3 in., the mean for 13 years being 
32.5. The mean relative humidity was 70 i»er cent, being 3 per cent below the 
13 year average. 

The aversige temiierature for the year was 7.8" C., or IJ.® lower than the 
13 yetir average; the maximom, 34.7®, was on August 21, and the minimum, 
—24®, January 21 and 24. The maximum temperature of the surface soil was 
59.6® C., the minimum —26.7®. 

The average atmospheric pressure was 29.54 iu., or 9,02 in. al)ove the normal. 
The number of hours of sunshine was 1,971.2, or 79.5 hours !>elow the normal. 

Beport of the meteorological comznission [Cape of Good Hope], 1907, 0. A. 
SviTH ET AL. iBpt. Met* Com, ICape Qmtd Uopv\, 1907, pp, A7r-f7J).—^This 
repcMrt contains a brief account of the general work of the commission during 
1907, a table showing distribution of instruments during 1907, a financial state¬ 
ment and results of observations during the year on evaporation, tempera¬ 
ture, pressure, sunshine, radiation, and rainfall at various stations throughout 
Cape of <iood Hoi)e, as well as observations on surface temi>erature of the sea. 

A comparison of the rainfall of Sydney and Melhoume, 1876-1905, A. 
Duckwobtr {Jour, and Proc, Boy, Sac, N, tJ. Walett, (1907), pp, 190-195, 
pU. i>.—l.\>mpari8on8 of total rainfell, variation, and distribution are made iu 
notes, tables, and diagrams^ 

Brobkcms of the artesian water supply of Australia, with special reference 
to Professor Gregory’s theory, E. F. Fittm.vn {Jour, and Prov. Roy. t^oc. A. K 
Wales, J)1 (1907), pp. 100-139, pis, 2).—This article deals at some length with 
the objections urged by Gregory against the hydrostatic pressure theory, and 
then considers the theory which he propounds in lieu of it, viz, that the artesian 
water supply of the Australian basin ‘*has been evolved from undergroimd 
masses of igneous rocks, and is forced above the surface in bores by the in- 
fknmre of temperature and rock pressure.'* The author does not accept this 
theory as compatible with the actual conditions prevailing. 

Chloacin and solid matter in river water, J. Sack (Inspectie Landh. West- 
Imdi? SnL IS, pp, Determinations of chlorln and solid matter in mm- 

plea of water of a number of Javan streams at different seasons of the yeiir 
axe reported. 

Sbe deooimpoBiiion and nitzificatiozi of sewage (1) in alkaline solutions, 
CO tn distUlad water, J. R Purvis and R. M. Coubtadld (Proc, VamOrUlye 
PM, Boo,, H (1907), yo, 4, pp, 354^60), —Studies of the decomi)ositiou and 
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transformation of nitrogen compounds in solutions of sodium clilorid, mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, and magnesium chlorid, of strengths equivalent to that of the 
<'orreiq)onding salts found in the water of the British Phannel, when 1 i)er cent 
sewage was added to them, either singly or combined, show that the ssilts seri¬ 
ously interfere with the decomposition of the sewage. There w'as only a slow 
production of the two ammonias, although there was a p^ogreasi^e decline in 
the amount; and the nitrates were so small in amount that they must hare 
been less than 0.005 part per 100,000. And the present exi)eriments prove that 
when sewage was incubated in slightly alkaline solutions there were definite 
amounts of nitrates produced, whilst there was a greater production when the 
incubations were in distilled water alone. . . . There can be little doubt, there¬ 
fore, that the salts in .sea water do interfere with the development of useful 
nitrifying organisms whose normal action under proper conditions is to convert 
sewage into substances like nitrates." 

Boyal Commission on Sewage Disposal, H. C. H. Shenton iFfurveyo}% Si 
iJOOH). p. SiS; «7>, pp. SoZSSi; 87S, pp. ,i76W7«; 87}. pp. 

87J, pp. i3U-i32: in fieioKc, n. 28 (t9i)8), XtK 717, pp. }dJ, $06'/ Clum, 

Slut,, 2 (1908), Xo. 23, pp. 3231-^253), —^This report contains the results of a 
large number of hearings by the commission as to the relative merits of vari¬ 
ous methods in use in England for purifying town sewage. Among the gen¬ 
eral conclusions reached by the commission are the following: 

••We are satisfied that it is practicable to pnrllir the sewage of towns to 
any degree required, either ])y land treatment or by artificial filters, and that 
there is no essential difference between the two processes, for in each ease the 
ptirification, so far as it is not mechanical, is chiefly effected by means of micro¬ 
organisms. The two main questions, therefore, to be considered in the case of 
a town proposing to adopt a system of sewage purifications are: First, what 
degree of purification is required in the circumstances of that town and of 
Ihe river or stream into which its liquid refuse is to be discharged? S^ecemd, 
how the degree of purification required can, in the iwirticular case, be most 
economically obtained. . . . We may state that we know of no case where the 
admixture of trade refuse with the sewage makes it impracticable to purify 
the sewage either upon laud or by means of artificial processes, although in 
certain extreme cases special processes of preliminary treatment may be nec¬ 
essary.” 

The commission is also of the opinion that while no laud is entirely useless 
. • . peat and stiff clay lands are generally unsuitable for the purification of 
sewage.” 

Boyal Commission on Sewage Disposal (Surveyor, Si (1908), No, 869, pp, 
284-286; Brit Jled, Jour,, 1908, No, 2497, p. The summary of conclu¬ 

sions and recommendations of the report of the commission referred to above 
is quoted and commented upon. 

sons—immiZEBS. 

Bibliography of the geology of Oonneeticat, H. Bl Gbsoobv (Cowit State 
OeoJ, and Nat Sist Survey Bui, 8, pp, -This bibllogEaidiy contains a num¬ 
ber of references to articles relating to the soils of the State. 

The distribution and location of moors in Germany, P. EIbisohs (IUus, 
Landw, Ztg,, 28 (1908), No, 48, pp, Data on this subject are sum¬ 

marized and briefly discussed. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 20, p. 16). 

Agrologic study of an estate by the synthetic method of J, Hazard, A. 
GbAqoibe and F. Halbt (But Jnut Ohim, et Pact, Qembloux, (1908), No, 75, 
pp. l-43f pin, 2, flffo, 3, oltarts This article reviews briefly the history of the 
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dovc'lopment of agronomic cliarts and discusses their practical value, and reports 
detailed studies of the topography, geology, hydrology, and composition and 
structure of soils of a large Bel^an estate. The practical application of the 
results of this study in the culture and management of the estate are also 
discussed. A strong plea is made for the more extended preparation and use 
of such surveys. 

Agronomic charts, B. Lepuje (i2cr. Agron.^ n, acr., 3 {1908) ^ JTo. d-T, 
pp. 232-361K —^Thls is a discussion of the agricultural value of such charts in 
rei)ly to the article by Gregoire and Halet noted above. 

The agronomic chart of Belgium and analyses of soils, E. IjEPlas {Rci . 
G^n. Agron,^ n, ser., 3 (1908i, Xo, 5, pp. 193-217 h —^The author calls attention 
particularly to the great diversity of methods which have been proposed and 
are used for the charting of soils and for their physical and chemical esamina- 
tion, and urges the importance of systematic inquiry with reference to the 
adoption of uniform methods. 

Agronomic charts, A. Gri^ibe and F. Haxjetc (Ann. Gemdloux, 18 {1908), 
Xo. 7, pp. S93-i02).—The authors take exception to the conclusion of Leplae 
that it is not feasible to prepare agricultural charts of Belgium which are of 
special practical value. 

Agronomic diarts, A Pboost (Rev^ Q4n, Agron,, n. aer,, 3 {1908), No, 9, 
pp. 3i6-3i9).—Tbia is a reply to lieplae's criticisms noted above. 

The study of soils (Rev. Q^n. Agron., n. sen, 3 (1908), Xo. 9, pp. Si9-331 ).— 
A further discussion of the utility of agronomic charts or soil mai)S. 

Agrological studies, L. A Rebello ua Silva (Rer. Agron. IPortugal], 3 
(1907), Xos. 11, pp. 333-337; 12, pp. 365-371; 6 (1908). Xo. 1. pp. 3-9).—A 
classification including 5 gronps is described, with mechanical analyses by 
Schone^s method of 13 samples of Portuguese soils. 

The use of geo-agrological maps in the assessment of taxes in the -valleys 
and plains of the Province of Verona, B. I^icoijs (AttL e Mem. Accad. Agr. 
[etc.Ti Verona, f. aer., 7 (1907), pp. 1B3-V3, map. i).—Such a^map is given and 
its preparation and use explained. 

Analyses of soils from Papua, F. B. Guthbie and B. S. Sx^fHOims {Agr. 
Qaz. X. 8. Wales, 19 (1908), Xo. 4 PP* S26, 327).—Physical aud chemical 
analyses of 12 samples of soils from this region are reported. These show that 
the soils are as a rule very fertile loam. Only one wimple was found to be 
acid. In all other cases the soils were abundantly supplied with lime. The 
soils were as a rule well supplied with nitrogen and phosphates, but were 
invariably low in imtadi. 

Soil analysis as applied to forestry, Vateb (Tliarand. Forstl. JahrJ)., 38 
(1908), Xo. 1, pp. 1-20).—This is a general discussion of the importance of soil 
analysis as applied to forestry. 

A study r^tive to the causes of llie dying out of artificial forest plant¬ 
ings in the steppes, S. Kbavkov (Zhur. Opuitn. Agron. Jour. Bj[pt. 

Landio.l, 9 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 96-118).—As a result of a preliminary investiga¬ 
tion made in 1906 and 1907 in the experimental forest of Yeliko-Anadol, the 
author concludes that the generaUy acc^ted hypothesis that the high salt con¬ 
tent of the steppe soil is the chief cause of the failure of artificial forest plant¬ 
ings is not confirmed. He is led to believe that the trees may die at a certain 
age through lack of mEBclmt assimilable phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and in 
some cases of potai^ These constitu^ts are sometimes complet^y absent in 
assimilable form in the deep soil layers as the result of depletion by forests 
already established. 

This dying out is observed only in those places in the steppe forest region 
where^ owing to the peculiar surface formation, definite physical xtroperties of 
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the soU and subsoil, or ijeculiar meteorological (conditions, the aubsf»il does not- 
become moistened do^ to the water leTel. A i>art of the plant food taheu np 
by the trees is returned to the surface of the soil by the decayed leaves. In the 
absence of sufficient moisture to thoroughly wet the subsoil, however, the leaf 
ash (H>nstituents are not wa^ed very deep; hence an annually increasing ex¬ 
haustion of certain soil layers leading to the death of new forest plantings when 
the roots reach these layers. 

Theoretical considerations regarding factors infinencing certain of the 
so-called physical properties of soil, P. Ehrenberg (Jlitf. Landir, InsU Bren- 
lau, i (1908), yo. 3, pp. aU. in Chem. ZenthU 1908, 7, .Yo, 20, p. 2197; 

Chenu Ztg,, 32 (1908), Yo. *13, Reitcrt,, p. i63 ),—^This article discusses at con¬ 
siderable length the theory of colloids, nature of colloids in cultivated soils, and 
imitortance of colloids in relation to the physical, chemical, and biological prop¬ 
erties and processes of soils. 

On physical properties of soils, H. Hod&wau> {PuhUnff'H Landtr, Zig„ 57 
(1908), Yo. 13, pp. -JJ5-558).—A review of the above article. 

note on a flowing (melting) soil, A. Gb1i,oire (Euh Inni, Chim, ft Bact, 
(IcmWoux, 1908, Yo. 75, pp. 86-^8).—A study of the structure and physical prop¬ 
erties of a iine-grained soil which easily breaks down and forms a liquid mass 
when wet is reported. 

The lines of flow of water in saturated soils, L, P. Richabdsox ( 8€-i, Proc, 
Boy, Dublin ffoc,, n, ner,, 11 (1908), Yo. 27, pp. 295^316, fign, 71.—^Thls article 
explains “ a simple method for determining the relation between the distance 
apart of ditches and the height to which the saturating water will rise with a 
given rainfall, special reference being made to the draining of i)eat-mos8e&*' 
The formulas and diagrams deduced for the purpose are based upon Bous- 
sinesq's differential equations for the percolation of water in a ncmexpanding, 
lK>rous soil, which in turn are founded on the supposition that the general 
velocity of the water is proportional to the pressure gradi^t 

The ration of soils to water with special reference to the formation of 
ground water, C. Mezgeb (GandU, Ingen,, 31 (1908), Yo, 16, pp, 241-251, 
flgn, 4).~This is a discussion of the balance of evaporation, precipitation, and 
drainage, and the relation of soils to hygroscopic moisture^ as brought out by 
the work of various investigators^ 

Soil wastage, T, C. OHAicmaouN iPop. flcfi. ITo., 73 (1908), Yo. 1, pp, 5- 
12),—The causes, extent, and practical means of prevention of soli exhaustion 
by erosion and leaching are discussed in this article and it is shown that the 
solution of the problem lies in due control of the water which faBs cm the sur¬ 
face and that all the rainfhB during the growing seasim, and much or all of 
that which can be carried over from the nongrowing seasons ” can be used 
with profit by the adoption of suitable methods of tillage and cropping. 

Soil temperature investilgatiozus, A. Hecexb (Fdhling^s Landw, Ztg,, 57 
(1908), No. 13, pp, 458-471). —^Extensive series of observations are reported 
which lead to the conclusion that certain fertillzersi^ particularly well-rotted 
manure, limev kaiuit, etc., exert a marked influence on the texuperatore condi¬ 
tions of the surface soil. This action is cone^ered to be indirect and due to the 
influence of these substances on the physical pix^perties and processes of the 
SOIL 

Manure, lime^ and magnesia make the soil porous and thus reduce oonduetive 
power for heat Eainii and nitrate of soda in large amounts make tte soil 
more compact and thus increase conductiTe power. Under the first oooditlQn 
variations in temperature are greater than under the second, i, there are 
higher tmuperatures during the day and iow^ during the ni|^t 
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Observations and researches in soil temperature, 8. de Grazia (8far. 8 per, 
Aifi\ ftaU, }/ .Vo. 2-f, pp, 97-11 i; ahft. in Chem. Znithh, 1908. /, Xo. 2ti 

p. This is a study of the effect of stable and preen manures on soil 

temi»erjit«re. 

The exiierinient was made in pots kept under shade to avoid solar radiation 
and ctii-e was taken to prevent the earth in the iwts from twiner wet by rains. 
Ill one iMir the eiirth was compressed so as to resemble sod; in the others the 
earth was left hM»«* as in well w<»rked siiil. With one of these well pulverized 
cow manure was Ine^intorated and into the others ^nreeii manures as follows: 
Deans, veti-h, lupines, rye, and liarley. The manure was used at the rate of 
alnnit 22 tons tier acre, and was so compressed as to fill the ^ce from 10 to 
25 em, bt»hw the top of each pot. X thermometer was placed at each of these 
depths. 

In the l(Hise soil the temiierature was slip^htly hip:her than in sod at both 
depths. The stable manure caused an increase of temperature at both depths, 
i»ut the ^eeu niauiire was alwaj’S more effective. Of the irreen manures, the 
lemimes pave lietter results than the prasses, and of the loammes vetch was 
most effective and lH>ans least so. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by l^rtuninous plants, M. 1 ‘assox i BoL 
irntt. Agrttn. [ 8 fto Punitt'], 1 \1908), ytt, pp. .RMUt.—^Tlie yield of dry matter 
and nitropeii content of fertilized (with imtash and phosphorh* acid) and un- 
fertilizetl velvet lanius. cowi>esis. and ArttrhU prattiratn are rei>orted. The use 
of the mineral fertilizers Increased both yield and nitropen content and is con- 
sideretl a profitable pTactit*e in the arowinp of lef^nminons i>lauts for preen 
luamiriup. 

Experiments on cross-inoculation of different genera of legpuninons plants 
with pare cultures of tubercle bacteria, F. Nobbe, L. Richtkb, and J. 8xmon 
(Afiiidir. VefK 8 tat,, OH (1908), pp, aha. in Dcut Landic. 

PreHHt\ iims), Vo, .32, pp, oJf7>.—The results of eross>inoeulation with 
IHHum mtirnm. P. artewfc, Vieia Mtira, V. riliofta. iJedicfign lupnlim, J/. natira. 
TrifoiiuM pt'ttUtnte, T, repenft. T, Laburnum vulgnrv. Lotus romicu- 

JatUM, Bubitiiti /ntf udataeia, Omithupun safirus, Ouohrgchis sutirn, aud Lupinus 
iHtf MM are lejiorted, slH»wiug that pure cultures frmn tubercles of one member of 
a penus are effective on other members of the same, and, as a rule, only of the 
same, penus. There was, however, in these exi>eriments complete interchange¬ 
ability in eaga of iieas and vetches aud iiartial in case of lupines and serradella. 

Nitrogen in defid forest cover, E. Henry (ffcr. Baux et Forits, 47 {1908), 
-Vo. 9. pp, 27[f-27H; Bui. Hid, Xunvy. L *cr.. 9 {1908), Xo. i, pp. 3oS-S-}7).— 
This IS a review of inveBtigations relating to this subject which conlii-m the 
author's conclusion that under favorable conditions there is always a decided 
increase of nitnipen by the fixation of the free nitropen of the air in dead forest 
(wer. 

The inffuence of bacteria on evaporation from soils, R. Stigell {Ccntbh 
Bakt, fcfr.l, 2, Aht„ 21 {1908). Xtu 1-3, pp, 00, 01 )^—Obsenntions on the rate of 
evaiwration of water from Petri dish cultures of BtieiiiUH nuhtilK B. coil com- 
tnuniu, B, meuenferiens fUMcuu, and Proteus vuJgarh in qmirtz sand, water, and 
bouilKm show that evaiionitlou was in all cases greater and more rapid in 
sterile cnltnres than in those imiculated with the organisms. This is attributed 
to ntilhiaticiii of moisture by tl» organisms, absori>tIon in their metabolic 
pcodocts, and rediictloa of the porosity of the medium by the metabolic products 
nf tito oiganisais, 

Canoemlng the difference of behavior of soil organisms when in solution 
and when In soils, F. L. STEncKS, W. A. Withers, ft al. < Abi in Jour, Blisha 
Miieheit Bid, Bm*.. (1908). Xo, J, p, ,3/; Bvienvf, n, sfr., >7 (1908). Vo. 704 , 
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99J ).—^This is Ji Mimmary of a iurt^liuiinary reiK>rt jciviiijf the results of 
uumerous exi»eriments show “that the ac‘ti\ities of auimouifying, nitrify¬ 

ing, denitrifying, and nitrogen-gathering bacteria are different in soils from 
what they are in solutions and that no adequate knowledge of the efficiency 
of these various stnl organisms ui effecting chemical change can be attained by 
tests conducted in solutions. Even the relative powers of different organisms 
or of different soils is largely affecteil by the c(»nditious of the test. It seems 
therefore that in the study of soil bacteria the work must be done with soils, 
rather thsin with solutions, or at lestst that frequent controls or checks in soil 
must be made.*’ 

lilitriffcatiozi in acid soils. A, P. Hall, N. H. J. Mtlixb, and C. T. Gi\eingham 
iProc. Roy. Poe. [Lonilon'\, Per. B, HO {190H). 2^o. B 539, pp. J9&-212; aOa. hi 
Jour. Poe. Chem. Jwdwf., 27 iJ908). Xo. 11. p. J.S7/ Jour. Chem. Poe. [LonJon^. 
Pf (IPPS), Xo. oiH, II, p. J2i)-—^The more important fesitnres of this article 
are summarized as follows: “ In the soil of certain of the peimanent gniss plats 
at Uothamsted, which is distinctly acid in consequence of the long-continued 
use of ammonium chlorid and sulphate as manure, nitrification is greatly reduced, 
and the nitrifying bacteria are only found sparingly. In bulk, nitrification still 
goes on slowly, desq>ite the acidity c»f the soil. Water extracts of the soil 
will not permit of nitrification unless they are previously neutrailized. The 
amount of nitrate produced would not be sufficient for the nitrogen taken up 
by the crop, which must, in the main, utilize the ammonlmn salts without pre¬ 
vious change. The acidity is chiefly due to siwringly soluble ‘humic’ acids: 
free hydrochloric and sulphuric acids are also present, because the soil extract 
contains soluble a<*id in quantities comparable to the amoimt of chloride and 
sulphates also present, and to the ammonium salt>hate and eWorld annually 
supplied as manure. 

“The a<-idity is not brought about by purely chemical or physical actions of 
the soil upon the ammonium salts, but by various micr<ifangl wWch are able tit 
remove ammonia from a solution of its salts and set free the acids with which 
it was combined, the acidity attained in this way being equivalent to that of 
the soil water on the acid iilats. 

“ The authors attribute the continuance of the nitrification in these soils to 
the irregular distribution of the nmtertals composing them; though acid as 
a whole, they still contain some calcium carbonate, each of the particles of which 
forms a center for the nitrification process. The decline in fertility, of the acid 
plats may be attributed to the repression of the normal bacterial activities of the 
soil and the encouragement of the growth of molds.” 

Kitrogen-fixing bacteria, HI, F. lidHNis and X K. Piixai (CentOL Bakt. 
rcfc.], 3. Aht, 20 (1908), No. 2JHBS, pp. 78I-7PP; ab«. in Chem. Ztg., S2 (1908), 
Xo. SO, Bepert., p. S2$; Jour. Chem. 8oc. [Londoni, 94 (1908), Xo. Sjf8, II, pp.. 
S22, 523). —^Repeating and verifying work of other investigators, the authors 
studied (1) the most suitable culture solutions for nitrogen-fixing organisms, 
(2) tlie effect of manuring on fixation, and (8) iTiiriations in fixing power from 
month to month throughout the year. 

The experiments were as a rule made by inoculating 100 cc. of the culture 
solution with 10 gm. of soil. 

Alannite and xylose were found to be the most efficient sources of carbohy¬ 
drates in nutriemt solutions, hiunus the least efficient Manuring did not greatly 
increase the rate of fixation, hut superphosphate was very effective in this 
respect. The crop yields varied quite uniformly with the rate of fixation. The 
fixing power of soils from plats varied from month to month during tbe year, 
there being 2 maxima, one in the spring and anotiker in tbe autumn. See also 
previous work (B. S. R., 19, p. 624). 
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On dicyandiamid bacteria, R. Pesotti (Centl>L BakU 2. A'bt,, 21 

{1908), So. 7-8, pp. 2d8-^8i).—The literature of investigations on this subject 
is reviewed, and an account is givea of the author’s investigations on the activ¬ 
ity of bacteria in culture media containing dicyandiamid, isolation and deter¬ 
mination of s|)ecies growing in such media, the changes which the species bring 
about in the media, comparison of dicyandiamid with other sources of nitrogen 
food for the organisms, and growth of field crops on media containing diey- 
nndiamid. 

lu media containing grape sugar and dicyandiamid (not exceeding 1 to 2 
IMirts i»er 1,000) as the only source of nitrogen, there was a vigorous and char¬ 
acteristic growth of micro-organisms, including various bacteria and fungi, some 
new, others common forma Certain of the forms apparently found the condi¬ 
tions in dicyandiamid media more favorable than others, but there was great 
variation in the morphology and cultural relations of the organisms which 
utilized dicyandiamid as a soiuce of nitrogen to best ad\antage. Some of these 
organisms utilized other sources of nitrogen, particularly amids. as well as 
dicyandiamid. The activity of the organismi^ resulted in a slight decrease in 
the percentage of dicyandiamid without a corresponding increase of ammonia. 
Contrary to the statement of ripiani, the dicyandiamid did not nndei^o fer- 
mentathe action. 

The general conclusion drawn from this work is that dicyandiamid is a lery 
good nitrogen food for many micro-oi^nisms. Higher plants grow about as 
well in sterile media coutainiug dic^’andlamid as in those inoculated with dicy¬ 
andiamid bacteria. 

The article concludes with a blbliogniplij’ of 35 references to the literature of 
the subject 

A review of the bacteriology of ammonium compounds, P. Ehbei^ebg 
(FuhUnff^s Landw, Ztg., 57 (1908), A’o, IS, pp, The relation of micro¬ 

organisms to the transformation and fixation of ammonia in soils is briefly 
discussed. It is stated that experiments made by the author suggest that the 
greater effectiveness of ammonium salts in experiments in zinc pots than in 
experiments in the fidd may be due to the action of the zinc in interfering with 
the activity of organisms which fix ammonia in the soil and thus decrease its 
efficiency, the beneficial action of the zinc in this respect overbalancing its 
direct injurious effect on the growth of the crop. 

The fixation of ammoniacal nitrogen by zeolites in soils, T, Pteebper, A. 
Hepkeb, and L. Fbaitk (Mitt Landic, Jnst Breslau, i (1908), No, 3, pp, SUSSO; 
aks, in Chem, Ztg„ S2 (1908), No, 54, Repert,, p, 35S; ZenthJ, Agr, Ohem,, 37 
(1908), No, 11, pp, 722-724; Ztschr, Angcvc, Chem,, 22 (1909), No, 5, p, 287),— 
This is a second report on this subject (E. B., 17, p. 536). A study of the 

loss of nitrogen from soils fertilized with blood meal and ammonium sulphate, 
with the addition In one series of pots of calcium carbonate and in another of 
csilcinm zeolite, showed that where the zeolite was used there was a considerable 
reduction in the loss of nitrogen from the soil, but that in the case of oats the 
nitrogen so fixed was not utilized until the second crop, indicating that the 
ammonia was too firmly fixed by the zeolite to be available in the course of 
the first season. 

The action of ammoniacal nitrogen under the infiuence of applications of 
lizne^ T, Pveitfeb, A. HcriTEE, and L. Frank (Mitt, Landw, Inst, Breslau, 4 
(1908), No, S, pp. 3S1--339; abs, in Chem, Ztg., 52 (1908), No. 5}, Bepert„ p. 
555).—^In pot experiments it was found that on peat soils an application of 
iiiae promoted the atcion of ammonium sulphate. On pure sandy soils the 
application of very large amounts of lime exerted an injurious effect upon 
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the action of the ammoninm salt. On loam stwls the of as mut-h as 3 i)ei* 
cent of lime in the form of carbonate showed no injurious effect, but was bene¬ 
ficial, especially for the second crop. 

The causes of the difference in effect of ammonium sulphate and nitrate 
of soda, F.*Lohnis and E. Blobel (FithUHg\ Lnndic, Ztff,, J7 < 190H), Xo, 11, pp. 
38o-i02 ).—The conclusion reached by the authors from experiments on differ¬ 
ent kinds of soil is that contrary to Wagner's t lew there is practically no loss of 
nitrogen in the iirocess of nitrification in the soil. Evaporation of ammonia as¬ 
sumes importance only in certain cases, and as a rule furnishes no explanation 
for the lower efficiency of sulphate of ammonia. Interference with the progress 
of nitrification frequently exerts an injurious influence on the fertilizing value 
of ammonium salts. The absorption and fixation of ammonia, as well as the 
activity of ammonia-assimilating organisms, must be taken into account. 
S^ometimes these exert a favorable Infiuence but are often injurious. The asso¬ 
ciated constituents are in part beneficial and in part injurious to the growth of 
the crop. 

The causes of the difference in effect of ammonium sulphate and nitrate 
of soda, F. Lohnis and E. Blobel, trans. by A. Koxixg (Ann, Gnnhlour, 18 
{1908), Xo, 12, pp. 672-^99). —French translation of the article noted abo\e. 

The utilization of nitrogen in the form of ammonium nitrate, T. Peeif- 
FEB, A. Hepneb. and L. Fbank ( Uiff. Landir, ImtL Breslau, } ifOOS), Xo, 3, 
pp. 3il-3i9; ahb* in Chan. Ztg., 32 {1908), Xo. oi, Repirt., p. 333; Zenthh Agr, 
VJum,^ 37 {1908)^ \o. 10. pp. iS03, 66 i: Jour. Chan. Bor. [Lomlonl, 9h (1008), 
Xo. 553, 11, p. 980 ).—^A series of i>ot experiments with ammonium nitrate 
is reported, the results of which indicate that this material stands as a ferti¬ 
lizer between nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. It exhibts to a certain 
extent the undesirable properties of ammonium compounds, but under certain 
conditions it may be as effective as nitrate of soda. In combination with 
insoluble phosphates its action exhibits both the physiologically acid and the 
physiologically alkaline properties described by Prianishnikov. 

The addition of phosphates increased both the yield of crop and the amount 
of nitrogen assimilated. Contrary to Wagner's observation, the authors found 
that the addition of sodium chlorid produced no effect upon the action of the 
ammoninm nitrate. 

Tests of the new fertilizing materials lime nitrogen, nitrogen Ume, and 
Hme niter, B. Rtollema and J. C. be Bxtzjteb be Wilbt (Versiag. Landbomok. 
Onderzoek. RiJikslandbouicproefstaU iXetherlandah 1907, Xo. 2 pp. 5-50, pi. 1; 
aha. hi Jour. Chem. 8oc. [London), 9i {1908), Xo. 5i9, II, pp. B2S, 52k; ZenIbL 
.igr. Chem., S8 (1909). Xo. 1, pp. 5-8). —Studies of the effect on germination of 
calcium cyanamid and of the various products resulting from its decomposition 
in water are reported, as well as pot experiments to test the relative value of 
lime nitrogen and basic lime nitrate as compared with nitrate of soda. 

In the germination experiments with mustard grown in sand it was found 
that the free lime and gases evolved by the action of water on calcium cyana- 
mid* had no injurious effect. The injury observed was attributable to the cyana¬ 
mid and basic cyanamid formed. No injurious effect resulted from Ihe pres¬ 
ence of dieyandiamid. The injurious effects were most marked in sterile 
sandy soil, less marked in case of heavy moor soils and humus sand, and not 
observable in case of sandy moor soils. 

The experiments ^ow that lime nitrogeu may exert an injurious effect in 
two ways: (1) By interfering with germination, as explained above^ and (2> 
by inducing nnhealthy conditions and finally death at a later period in the 
growth of the plants. As explained, the first of these injurious effects is at> 
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tribntable to cyanamid, the second to dicyandiamid, as shown by pot experi¬ 
ments with mustard and buckwheat. 

The fertilizing effect obtained with lime nitrogen with rye and oats 
indicate, however, that as a rule the injurious effects of the cyanamid are not 
marked in practice. 

Taking the effectiveness of nitrate of soda in these experiments as 100, that 
of sulphate of ammonia was 90 and of lime nitrogen 120. No injurious effect 
was obser^-ed in case of oats when the lime nitrogen was applied only one day 
before seeding. 

Fertilizer eaEpeximents with nitrogen lime for potatoes, A. Stutzeb {Jour. 
Landw.. S6 (1908), No. 2, pp. Landw. Presse, $5 (1908), No. 58, 

p. 620; aha. in Jour. Chem. Hoc. ILoudon), 9J^ (1908), "No. 550, 11, p. 726 ).— 
Comparative tests of nitrogen lime^ nitrate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia 
iu field experiments during 1907 are reported. The best results were obtained 
with the nitrogen lime, the poorest with ammonium sulphate^ This is attributed 
to the fact that the season of 1907 was very wet. 

Fertilizer experiments with lime niter on tobacco and tomatoes in 1907, 
A, Stutz£b (Zthcfir. Landic. Vcrsuchsw. O^terr., 11 (1908), No. 5, pp. SSl-^ 
538). —^Pot experiments with varying amounts of lime niter in comparison with 
nitrate of soda are reiiorted. While the results obtained were not entirely 
conclusive they indicated that the lime niter, especially when applied in the 
larger amounts, was as effective as the nitrate of soda. The burning quality 
of the tobacco was not injuriously affected by the use of the lime niter. 

Experiments in manuring wheat with caldtun nitrate, G. Paris (Stas. 
Hper. Aor. Ital., il (1908), Ao. 2-}, pp. 171-191; ahn. in Chem. ZentU., 1908, I, 
No. 26, p. 2200). —^The author gives the results of experiments as reported by 
numerous Norw^iau, Swedish, Banish, and German investigators, and from 
them concludes that calcium nitrate and nitrate of soda are equivalent in 
fertilizing action and that calcium nitrate, on accouht of its lime content, is 
to be preferred to nitrate of soda, especially in soils deficient in lime. 

The author’s experiment was made on volcanic soil deficient in lime and 
magnesia and was a comparison of calcium nitrate, nitrate of soda, and nitrate 
of soda and slaked lime. The results confirm those of the investigators men¬ 
tioned above. The author farther concludes that calcium nitrate as comp^ired 
with nitrate of soda has a much greater resistance to denitrifying micro- 
oiganisms. This conclusion has also been reached by other investigators. 

On the utUization of the atmospheric nitrogen in the production of cal-* 
duxa cyanamid, and its use in agricolture and chemistry, A. Fbakk (Chem. 
Neita, 97 (1908), Nos. 2534. PP. 289-292, ftg. 1; 2535, pp. S03-306, fiffs. 2; ahs. 
in Amer. Jour. 8ci., 4 . ser., 26 (1908). No. 153. p. 509).—This pai)er explains 
the need of finding new means of utilizing atmo^heric nitrogen, describes the 
development of the Frank-^aro process of preparing calcium cyanamid, names 
the industrial plants applying the process, and discusses the use of the product. 

It is asserted ^ what makes cyanamid especially valuable as a manure is its 
after effects. It Is generally decomposed by the chemical and bacteriological 
constituents of the soil into ammonia, which becomes fixed by the vegetable 
mold, and is not, as with Chill saltpeter, liable to be washed into the drains 
and so pzactlGally lost. For this reason cyanamid which has not been used 
during the first harvest is always available for the second.” 

IPhosphate deposits of Algeria and Tunis (Buh Imp. Inst., 6 (1908), No. 1, 
pp. 81-83).—This is a brief account of these deposits prepared in view of “ the 
tPpkOp increasing production of rock phosphates in Algeria aifd Tunis, and the 
asparesLtly inexhaustible nature of the deposits in these countries.” 
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Pkospliate production in Algeria and Tunis, 1907 {0/um. [Bitlm], 

SI (1908), Xo, 10, pp, 276\ 277). —Statistics of production and export are ghen 
for 1906 and 1907. The total exports in 1907 amounted to 1,300,000 tons. It is 
estimated that the exports for lOOS will amount to 1,720.000 tons. 

The composition and value of sugar beet vinasse, F. Vsbbu^se and E. 
DAEBAS-VEBBifisE (Beffcrave, U {1908), Xos. JoO, pp. pp. 163, 

16i ).—Analyses of a number of samples of this material are given. The data 
relating to the fertilizing value of the substance show that nitrogen varies 
from 0,591 to 1.243 kg, iier cubic meter of material, phosphoric acid from 0.211 
to 0.525 kg., and potash from 0.905 to 1.724 kg. These figures indicate that the 
material has considerable value as a fertilizer. 

Commercial fertilizers, J. 8. Bttbb iCalifornia Bta. BuL 201, pp. 

This bulletin contains tabulated analyses and valuations of 230 samples of 
fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected and examined during the half year 
ended June 30, 190S. The California fertilizer law allows a deficiency of 0.25 
l>er cent in nitrogen, 0J5 i»er cent In ix>tnsh, and 1 per cent in available phos¬ 
phoric acid. Fifty-four of the samples reported in this bulletin ^owed greater 
deficiencies than these in one or more ^nstituents. 

Analyses of commercial feitnizers and Paris green, J. EL Halugan et al. 
{Louiiiiana Btaif. BuL JIS, p. S^-IS ^).—^Tiiis bulletin summarizes the results of 
analyses of 5,267 samples of fertilizers and 40 samples of Paris green inspected 
under the 8tate laws during the season of 1907-8, and discusses briefly the 
quality and valuatum of the various materials examined. It is stated that on 
the whole the fertilizers were up to the manufacturers" claims and of good 
quality. The comiiaratively few failures to comply with the guaranty are 
attributed to poor mechanical mixture. All of the samples of Paris green 
examined showed more than the 50 per cent of arsenious oxid requited by law, 
the average ijercentage found by analysis being 551^ per centj 

Analyses and valnationB of commercial fertlli 2 sexs, C. S. Cathcabt ex al, 
{Xeic Jersey Bias. BuL 215, pp. -This bulletin reports the results of 

analyses and valuations of 464 samples of fertilizing materials collected during 
the season of 1907-8. 

Beport of analyses of samples of fertilizers collected by the commissioner 
of agricultore dozing 1908 {Xeic TorA State 8ta. BhL 304, PP- 25S-S31).—This 
bulletin gives the results of analyses by the station of samples of fertilizers 
collected by the State commissioner of agriculture during 1908. 

AGBIGUIiTim&L BOTAFSr. 

Experiments in the nutrition of plants, A. Petit (BuL Mens^ Off. Benseiff. 
Ajgr. [Poria], 7 {1908), Xo. 7, pp. 820-823). —On account of the claims that green 
plants are able to utilize glucose in solution through their roots, the author 
investigated the subject from the standpoint of the horticulturist, hoping to 
counteract the effect of cloudy days and long winter nights In the fordng of 
vegetables, flowers, etc. 

In the preliminary experiments, which were carried on in Kovember and 
December, coleuses, calceolarias, and abntilons were grown in pots 15 cm. In 
diameter filled with earth. To one lot 4 gm. of glucose and to another lot 
8 gm. of glucose were given in 2 doses at 15-day intervals Each pot was 
fertilized with 0.5 gm. sulphate of ammonia and OJS gm. idioephate of potash. 
The wei^t of the plants was determined at the'end of December, when those 
receiving the greater quantity of glucose were so manifest^ inferior to those 
not receiving the glucose that the experiment was repeated with a still greater 
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reduction in the amount of glucose and an increase in the amount of other 
fertilizers. In this experiment the presence of the glucose was not only un¬ 
favorable. hut in some instances was positively detrimental to the growth of 
the plants. 

A third experiment was carried on in February and March in a similar way, 
in which 0.5 gm. of glucose was added to each pot at 8-day intervals* com¬ 
parisons being drawn between the growth of plants in pots deprived of nitrogen 
and others receiving sulphate of ammonia. In this case it was thought pos¬ 
sible to test the effect of glucose in favoring the fixation of nitrogen by the 
micro-organisms in the soil. The weight of the plants, determined as before, 
plainly indicated a reduction of growth in every case where the glucose had 
been added. 

A final experiment was conducted in forcing strawberries, and while the 
author proposes to continue his experiments next winter, he does not think 
that there is anything to warrant the hope that any notable improvement can 
be secured by the use of glucose for the early forcing of plants. 

In connection with the growth of beans, the author tested the value of the 
application of nitrate of soda to the pots, contrasting the total weight of the 
plants and the yield of the green i>ods where nitrate of soda was added with 
the same grown in pots containing no nitrogen. The application of the nitrate 
notably Increased the development of the plants and ix»ds and also the earliness 
of their yield. The best results were obtained where the nitrate of soda was 
applied a tew days after the beans had germinated and begun growth. 

Investigations on the localization of saccharose in sugar beets, J. Peelo 
iSitsher. K. Bohm. 0esclh TTiaa. Math. ISuturw. €U U (im), pp. ph 1; 
aha. in BoU VenthU 108 {1908) yo. IK pp. 23iK By means of Renft’s 

method, whidi consists of the use of phenylhydrazin, sodium acetate^ and 
glycerin, the anthor made some micro^emical investigations to determine the 
localizxition of saccharose in sugar heets, and found that for the most part it 
is localized in the nei^borhood of the sieve tissues. 

Observations on the osmotic properties of the root hairs of certain salt- 
marsh plants, T. G. Hnx (New Phyioh, 7 (1908), No. 6-7, pp. 133-1^2, 
figs. 5).—A study was made of various salt-marsh plants to determine the ef¬ 
fect of diff^reneesdn the salinity of the soil upon the plants and how the plant 
accommodateB itself to the fluctuating concentration of the s<»il water. 

The results of the Investigations clearly showed that the root hairs of Sali- 
oomia, growing in places vrheie the soil water is strongly saline, can adapt 
their internal osmotic pressure to the osmotic strength of the soil TSi;ater. It was 
found that the osmotic pressure in different root hairs of the same individual 
plant varies, as a rule the younger hairs having a higher equivalent. The cells 
of the root cap have a very low co^cient. The osmotic pressure of root hairs 
of different individuals of the same species may also vary. 

On transferring isolated seedlings from relatively strong saline solutions to 
fMh wat^, the tips of the root hairs were found to swell and assume abnormal 
shapesL Branchiz^ was also occasionally seen. The cellulose wall of the tip 
of the root hair under some conditions may become thickened, and this is 
believed to be possibly of value in gluing the end a greater strength in order to 
protect against a sodden increase in the internal pressure. 

The amount of sodium chlorid in seedlings seems to increase from the root 
uprprard, the salt being most abundant in the higher region of the hypocotyl and 
la the fleeOiy cotyledons. 

!Che aeticm of compiossed gas on the activity of micro-organisms and 
fonaents, C. Foa (Atti if. Accad. Lincei, Rend. Cl. 8ci. PUs., Mat e Nat, 5 set\, 
IS (1906), ii, pp. fig. 1; aba. in Bot Centhl., 107 (1908), No. 2^, pp. 
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622y 623 ).—^Experiments showed that a pressure of 4 atmospheres of hydrogen 
in the presence of normal amounts of oxygen had no injurious effect on the life 
of micro-organisms or on the activity of enzyms and toxins. A pressure of 4 
atmospheres of oxygen or of carbon dioxid checked the develojiment of micro¬ 
organisms. Their activity was checked in i^oportion to the superficial area of 
the colonies. Compressed oxygen checked tlie activity of yeasts, but not their 
cell-free alcoholic femientation. Car!>on dioxid under pressure checked both. 

The addition of reducing substances, such as glucose and soda, increased the 
development of anaerobic organisms under pressures of 4 to 5 atmospheres of 
oxygen. iSarcina aurantiaca was rendered colorless by this combination of con¬ 
ditions. The addition of such materials to compress carbon dioxid was with¬ 
out effect. 

The effect of dialysis on vegetable rennets, C. Gebbeb ( Conipt. Bend. Acad. 

[Parh]. (J.9d8), Yo. i-}, pp. 601-S03 ).—^In a previous paper (E. S. R., 
20, p. 26), the author called attention to the fact that in the juices of a number 
of plants rennets were obtained which had the power of coagulating milk. In 
the present paper he gives an account of investigations on the dialysis of the 
juices of some plants containing rennet, in which he found that when dialyzed 
the juice obtained from a species of fig was 4 times less active and that from a 
paper mulberry 8 times less active than the original sap. It was also found 
that on precipitating the sap obtained from the osage orange and dissolving 
the precipitate in a salt solution, the dialyzed liquid was 9 times as active as the 
filtrate. The addition of a large amount of water to the plant Juices had the 
same effect as dialysis. 

Arsenic in vegetation exposed to smelter smoke, R. E. Swain and W. D. 
Haskins (Jour. Amer. Chem. 30 (1908), yo. 6, pp. $15-928 ).—The basis 
of the work described has been the vegetation of Deer Lodge Valley and ad¬ 
jacent territory In Montana, particular attention being paid to hay and wild 
grasses, as it was claimed that live stock were suffering from poisoning due to 
eating graases and hay that had grown in regions subject to smelter fumes. 

Both arsenic trioxid and copper were determined, and in some samples of 
grass were obtained as high as 1,550 parts per million of arsenic trioxid and 
1,800 parts of copper. In comparison the authors grew cereals in soil samples 
that were taken outside of the range of smelter smoke. In no case did they find 
more than 0.0002 per cent of arsenic trioxid in the mature plants, while as hi^ 
as 0.0268 per cent was obtained from grass grown on the same soil 5 miles 
from the smelter but iu the direction of the prevailing winds. Analyses were 
made of a number of other plants which showed that the large amounts of 
arsenic trioxid were deposited upon the plants and could not have been absorbed 
from the soil. 

The results of the investigations ^owed very plainly that the greatest accu¬ 
mulation of arsenic occiirred after the period of growth was ended and the plant 
was dead. There was* little donbt that the rains during the summer washed 
much of the arsenic from the vegetation, while in the winter the grass was 
protected by snow. That the arsenic is deposited rather than absorbed Is shown 
by the feet that by shaking dry hay or grass grown in the vicinity of the 
smelter, a finely divided powder was obtained that was mudi hii^r in arsenic 
than the grass from which It came. 

Comparisons are given of analyses of grasses and other plants takmi from the 
vicinity of smelters in other parts of the country. 

Effect of illuminating gas and ethylene upon flowering caarnathms^ W» 
Ckockesb and L. I. Knight (Bot. Cto?., 46 (1908), No. 4f PP- 2S9-4S76, figs. 4).— 
On account of the common belief that plants do poorly in houses lighted with gss 
and because of various inquiries from carnation growers as to the effect of illu- 
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miuatinggas upon the flowering camaition, the authors have carried on some ex¬ 
periments, which are described in detail, to determine the effects and toxic limits 
of illuminating gas and ethylene on the buds and flowers of the carnation. In 
a later paper they expect to describe in detail the effects of illuminating gas and 
its Tnain constituents upon the vegetation of the carnation. 

The authors found the flowers of the carnation to be extremely sensitive to 
traces of illuminating gas in the air. With the varieties Boston Market and 
pink Lawson, 3 days* exi^sure to 1 part in 40,000 kills the young buds and 
prevents the opening of those already showing petals. In the same varieties 
1 i»art gas in f?0,000 causes the closing of the oiien flowers after 12 hours’ 
exiiosure. This injury takes place directly on the bud or flower exposed and 
not indirectly through absorption by the roots. The so-called “sleep” of the 
carnation is probably often caused by traces of illuminating gas in the air. 

Ethylene is even more fatal to the flowers of the carnation. Three days of 
exposure to 1 part in 1,000,000 prevents the opening of buds just showing the 
petals, and 12 hours* exjwsure to 1 part in 2.000,000 causes the closing of flow¬ 
ers already open. There is apparently evidence to indicate that the toxic limit 
of illuminating gas upon these flowers is determined by the ethylene it contains. 

As yet no chemical test has been found that is delicate enough to detect the 
least trace of illuminating gas that will cause injury to carnations. 

The viability of seeds, J. J. Thobi^b {Plant World, 11 {1908), yo, 7, pp. 
lo8,139 ).—Observations are reported on the viability of seeds after continuous 
prolonged submergence. The experiments were conducted at the Arizona Bx- 
j)erinient t^tatiou and were suggested by the conditions which obtain in the 
valley of the Colorado River in southwestern Arizona, which is subject to an 
annual rise in May and June following the melting of the snows in the moun¬ 
tains near its source. There Is practically no rainfall in this section, and annual 
crops are grown by sowing seed on tbe flood plains before tbe season of high 
water begins. 

In the experiments noted, the seeds were sown in soil in the usual maimer and 
flooded to a depth of 12 in. for a period of 38 days, which is about the period of 
average submergence over the lower flood plain of the Colorado River. With 
this treatment the percentages of germination of normal seeds were as follows: 
Bermuda grass 42, Johnson grass 45, amber cane 45, wild hemp {i^csOania 
maeroearpa) 75, Japanese rice 36^ Honduras rice 23, and sugar beets 16. No 
germination resulted with oats, rye, com, millet, or Jerusalem com aftei: more 
than a few days’ submergence. ' Where the period of submergence was extended 
to 50 days, the percentages of germination were: Bermuda grass 14, Johnson 
grass 23, amber cane 45, Honduras rice 23, and wild hemp 13. Of radish, ruta¬ 
baga, sugar beet, and tomato seed, 100 per cent germinated after being under 
water for 21 days, cabbage and celery seed 75 i>er cent, and watermelon seed 33 
per cent. In the latter instance the seed was not placed in the soil. 

On the longevity of seeds, A. J. Ewabt {Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, m. eer., 
21 {1908), Na J, pp. 1-210, pla. 2).—A study has been made of a large number 
of seeds, ranging from fresh seeds to those known to be 60 or more years old, 
to detemflne their germination. In all, more than 3,000 tests were made, 
4»alnadiig many species and genera. The results of the tests are given in 
alifliabetieal lists, and with these are incorporated all the previous records 
that the author was able to verily or correct. 

In summarizing the tabulated results, the author divides seeds into 3 blo- 
logScal classes, according to their duration of life under optimal conditions. 
These are short-lived or microbiotic seeds whose duration does not exceed 3 
years; meaohiotic seeds which may last 3 to 15 years, and macrobiotic sebds 
which may last from 15 to over 100 years. 
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In an appendix, Mis$» Jean White fdveb an aft*«nnt of experiments in whieh 
she found that hard seeds which are Incapable of imbibing]; water owe theii 
failure to take up water to the presence of a cuticiilar layer, and that when 
this is removed or penetrated either by mechanical means or the action of 
acids, the seeds swell rapidly and, if their vitality is sufficient, germinate 
quickly. 

It is claimed that BecquereFs conclusions that the impermeability of the 
coats of macrobiotic seeds is a m^'adnnl result of their aging are inci»rrtct. The 
impermeability is due to the i)resence of a cuticle de\ eloped during ripening, 
and its presence or absence determines whether a seed will or will not hjive 
a long life in the s«)il, but not whether it will ha\e a long life when preser\€d 
in dry air. Macrobiosis is the result of a biological adsiptation of the proto¬ 
plasm, in which an imiiermeable ciiti*’le plays a merely accessory or aiding part. 

lUCethods and causes of evolution, O. P. Coos: (CT. #Sf. Dept, Jpr., Bur, Plant 
Indus, Bui, 136, pp, 35), —discussion is given of the inethotls and causes of 
evolution, with special reference to the application of the ascertained facts to 
breeding, acclimatization, etc. 

The present state of knowledge of heredity in Pisnm, It. H. liOCs (Ann. 
Roy, Bot, Qaid, Peradeniya, $ (1908), Yo. 3, pp, 93-^111), —A summary is given 
of the most important facts so far recorded with regard to heredity in Pisnm, 
and attention is called to some of the gaps which still remain in our knowledge 
of the subject. 

The author states that the behavior of the color characters of the testa and 
corolla has been worked out completely and described in terms of Mendellan 
segregation with the help of the idea of the masking of several characters 'when 
certain other characters are absent. The principal gaps remaining in our 
knowledge relate to the heredity of the purple pod and of the allelomorphs 
concerned in determining the number and length of intemodes, 

HELD CBOPS, 

The revegetatiou of overgrazed range areas, A. W. Sahpson and F. V. 
OoviiXB (17. 8, Dept, Ayr,, Forest Serv, Circ. 158, pp, fi).—The work here re¬ 
ported was conducted for the pun^Tse of determining the relative importance 
of the native grasses and forage plants on the Wallowa National Forest in 
eastern Oregon, and to ascertain the rapidity and extent to which the important 
fqrest plants are regenerating nix>n overgrazed areas, what plants under the 
present grazing system are succeeding upon depleted range areas, and by what 
system of grazing the former productiveness of the range may he restored 
throu^ natural reseeding. 

Four zones of vegetation are recognized and described. The lower, or ydllow 
pine zone, ranges in altitude from 8,000 to 4,500 ft and its vegetation is made up 
largely of bundh grass, those occurring in the greatest abundance be^ blue 
bunch grass {Festuea arissonica), big bunch grass {Agropyron spieatum), little 
blue grass (Poa sandhergU), and mountain June grass {Koeieria cristata). The 
lodgepole pine zone occupies the altitudes ranging £com 4.500 to 6,800 ft The 
most characteristic tree of this region is the lodgeopole pine. The open grass 
land areas in the zone are comparatively small. While no particular grasses 
are especially characteristic of this zone, smooth wild rye grass iJSlymus glaur 
cits), shortawnedbromegrass (BrcMntt8marplnaiiu),westernneedlegrBS8 {Btipa 
occidentalis), and pine grass {Calamagrostis suksdorfU) axe among the more 
common species. The third, or whitebark pane zone, is from 6,500 to 8,500 ft 
above sea level and is named after its most typical tree. The most striking 
features of this area are the great preponderance of open grass lands and the 
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general broken character of the forests. Mountain bunch grass {FeBtuca viri- 
Ma ) is preeminent in importance among the forage plants of the entire range, 
and assoclatetl with it are the mountain blue grasses (IfcZicc spcctaWis and 
J/. Mia), In a variety of situations,-particularly in the moist habitats, moun¬ 
tain timothy {Phlcim ulpinum), -.ypine redtop (Agroatis rosso?), hair grass 
{De*ichamima cfrspitovi and D. clongaia), several species of rushes and showy 
flowering plants esiten by stock are found. Sickle sedge {Carex defiexa) is 
imi»c»rtant in this zone because of its rapid succession on denuded bunch grass 
areas. The fourth, or timherless zone, ranges in altitude from 8,000 to 9,500 ft. 
Herbaceaus vegetation is sparse and dwarfed. A rather striking example of 
this feature is the stunted condition of Trisetum apicatum in this region. 
Alpine bunch grass {Featuca hrachyphylla)^ T, apicatum^ and 0. prealii, which 
furnish some forage in the zone below, occur in considerable abundance. The 
records show an average annual precipitation of 18.95 in. in the valley sur¬ 
rounding the mountains, and the average annual temperature from observations 
made at four stations was 45.2'' F. At one of the stations the temperature ex¬ 
tremes were 110® in summer and —17® in winter. 

Observations on the mountain bunch glass area reported include notes on the 
production of flower stalks, maturity and germination of seeds, and the destruc¬ 
tion of seedlings by trampling. It was found that on the areas examined the 
plants of highest forage value, including mountain bunch grass, are not repro¬ 
ducing by seeds, and that most of the seedlings were sedges and iiarticularly 
sickle sedge, which composed at least nine-tenths of all the seedlings. It was 
determined that 82.7 per cent of the seedlings found on the areas under observa¬ 
tion were destroyed by trampling. 

The results of this work show clearly that the present regulations are in¬ 
effective in bringing about the natural regeneration of the valuable grazing 
plants. It is believed that a system of range control, wherry the overgrazed 
areas may be protected from grazing animals during the period required for 
the maturing and dissemination of the seeds, will he as effective in the restora¬ 
tion of the range as a complete rest for a period of years. Moderate fall graz¬ 
ing, after the forage plants have performed their fall functions, is consideral 
as in no way interfering with their regeneration but rather as proving beneficial 
and insuring a higher percentage of germination. If such system were under¬ 
taken at the start only the more severely overgrazed areas would be closed to 
stock during the period reciuired for the grazing plats to mature seed. In 1907 
the seeds of the leading forage plants were matured and disi»ersed by Septem¬ 
ber 5, and as the regular grazing on this range continues from September 20 to 30 
the utilization of the forage crop under this system would be assured. 

Deep fall plowing and the seed bed, S. A Kwapp (17. S. Dept Agr., Bur. 
Plant Indua. Doc. iOS, pp. 7, fig. f).—^This publication discusses the prepara¬ 
tion of the seed bed, the root system of com, deep plowing and the deepening 
of the soil by this means, points out the advantages resulting from a deep and 
thoroughly pulverized seed bed filled with humus, and enumerates the condi¬ 
tions of soil and subsoil unfavorable to deep plowing. The discussions have 
reference mainly to southern agricultural practice. 

B3lecstriaty and agricultuxe^ O. Lodge ‘(Mark Lane Fxpreaa, 99 (1908), No. 
4008, pp. 91-98, figs. 3; Nature [London], 78 (1908), No. mS, pp. SSI, S3B, figa. 
2; Elect Bngin., 4 (1908), pp. lU-114; aba. in Agr. Qass. [London], 68 (1908), 
No. 1803, p. 40, fiffa. 3; Set Aba., Sect B—Elect. Engin., 11 (1908), No. 129, p. 

Tests <m a large scale at Bitton, England, of LemstrSm’s method of 
^teetrificatlon of soils are reported. The installation on the 10 to H acres 
M^jeeted to the tieatmi^t is described. 
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**“ The method is to stretch over the field to be treated a number of wires on 
poles, sometimes like low tel^raph wires, but high enough for ioadi^l wagons 
and all the usual farming operations to go on underneath the wires without let 
or hindrance. The wires are quite thin, and are snpiwrted by a few posts in 
long parallel si»ans, about 30 ft. apart. They are supported on the posts by 
elaborate high-tension insulators, and they extend over all the acreage under 
experiment, a control plat of similar lands under similar conditions being, of 
course, left without any wires. 

“The system of conductors is then connected at one iK)st with a generator 
supplying positive dectricity at a potential of something like a hundred thou¬ 
sand volts, and with sufficient power to maintain a constant supply of electricity 
at this kind of potential. 

** Leakage immediately begins, and the charge fizzes off from the wires with a 
sound which is sometimes audible, and with a glow which is visible in the 
dark. . . . 

“ The electrification is maintained for some hours each day, but is shut off at 
night; it is probably only necessary to supply it during the early morning hours 
in smnmer time, and in springtime or in cold cloudy weather for the whole day, 
or during the time of the plant's grejitest activity. But at what stages of the 
growth of a plant the stimulus is most effective has still to be made out. . . . 

“ The power required to generate the electricity is very small, for although 
the potential is high the quantity is insignificant, and the energy is accordingly 
comparatively trivial. . . • 

“The electricity can ... be generated by the revolving glass plates of a 
static Influence machine, usuaDy known ... as a Wimshurst machine; or it can 
be generated by transforming up to high tension, and rectifying to one direc¬ 
tion, the current of ... a dynamo. The first is in many resiieets the simplest’* 

Increases of 30 to 40 per cent in yield and improvement In quality of wheat 
due to electrification are reported. A 35 per cent increase in yield and earlier 
ripening were observed In case of strawberries, and a 25 per cent increase in 
yield and larger sugar content in case of mangolds. Improvement in growth 
was observed in case of raspberries and tomatoes. Electrification was applied 
for from 600 to 1,000 hours in case of the crops experimented with. 

Duty of water, G. H. True {Nevada 8ta. BuL 63, pp, 24, 35).—The results 
of a study on the amount of water necessary to produce &rm crops are given 
in the following table: 


RchuUh of applffing rnriouff amounU of vater io cereal crops. 


(’ropi. 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Barley. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oats.... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Xumber 
of irriga¬ 
tions. 

Depth of 
water. 

Yield, 

Per acre. 

Peracie* 
foot of 
water. 



Hk. 

Ba. 

10 

2.14 

4&5 

21,2 

7 

1.07 

4ao 

21.4 

4 

1.49 

56.8 

87.4 

4 

1.60 

46.0 

28.9 

0 


18.4 


8 

1.84 

88.8 

22.4 

5 

1.28 

68.6 

4L8 

S 

.98 

62.0 

610 

2 

.99 

66.6 

611 

0 


84.0 


10 

i‘i5 

88.0 

3L6 

7 

2.18 


57.0 

4 

1.82 

128.5 

98.5 

4 

1.48 

90.4 

82.5 

0 


88,8 



1 
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Alfalfa cut for the first time last seas<»n and grown on land not requiring 
an excessive amount of water yielded 7.30 tons i»er acre in three cuttings, 
with a depth of 3 ft. of water for irrigation. An old alfalfa field on gravelly 
land yielded but 2 tons of hay per acre, with a depth of S-5 ft. of water applied 
in irrigation. 

American, dry farming, Stra.i\ bridge iAgr, Jour. Cape Good Hope, 32 
(1908U yo. 6% pp. The American system of di*y farming is briefly 

summarized as follows: “111 Fine deep sandy loam is best for dry fanning. 
<2) Disk or lightly plow directly the crop is off. <3) Plow’ deep, 7 to 9 in., 
during the summer or autumn. (4) Harrow same day, immediately after plow¬ 
ing or disking, after each fall of rain, and as late in the season as possible 
after the crop is up several inches. (J>) Pack the soil, if loos^ to make it firm 
and retentive. (C) Do not allow any weeds to grow. (7) Keep the top 3 in. 
of soil loose and dry, but not too flne, so as to be dust. (8) If soil is likely to 
drift, harrow when damp; should that not be successful, do not fallow. (9) 
Only sow the best dry-grown seed. (10) S?ow thinly to get good results; thick 
sowing in dry country has proved unsuccessful. (11) Sow the seed of w-heat 
2 to 3 in. deep on top of damp, moist subsoil. (12) Do not attempt dry farm¬ 
ing with a gravel or rnhl»le below a shallow- soil. (13) Practice rotation of 
cr<»ps to maintain the fertility of tlie soil, and in eases where land can not be 
fallowed.'* 

[Agriculture in the Congo Free State], Pynaert {BuL Off^ jStat Ind^pend. 
Congo, 2i {J908), So, 1-2, Blip., pp. 1-49, pL 1 ).—^This is a report covering the 
third quarter of 1997 on the work conducted at the agricultural experiment 
station of Eala. ^otes are given on a lH>tsinical garden, an experimental 
garden, and a model farm. The dflferent si)eeles and varieties of plants added 
to the botanical garden are listed and the yields from rubber, spice, perfume, 
dye, drug, textile, oil, forage^ and fruit crops are noted. 

[Experiments with field crops), B. W. Kiusobe et at.. (Buh y. 0. Dept. Agr., 
29 U908), Ho. 2, pp. 7d).—Variety, distance, fertilizer, and cultivation experi¬ 
ments are reported with cotton and com, and directions are given for the 
preparation of composts and the use of fertilizers for tobacco. The experi¬ 
ments with cotton and com were carried on at the Edgecombe, Bed Springs, 
Iredell, and Transylvania test farm& 

The varieties of com averaging hijdiest yields of shelled com at Edgecombe 
during 8 years were Cocke Prolific, Weekley Improved, Sanders Improved, and 
Holt Strawberry; at Bed Springs during 2 years Native, Cocke Prolific, Holt 
Strawberry, and Weekley Improved; and at Iredell, Weekley Improved, Sanders 
Improved, Cocke Prolific, and Boone County White. The earliest varieties 
tested on these farms are Iowa Silver Mine, Blley Favorite^ X^eaming Yellow, 
Held YeUow Deot, Boone County Special, and Boone CJounty White; the 
medium-xnaturing varieties, Biggs Prolific, Craig Prolific White, Cocke Prolific, 
and Craig Prolific Strawberry; and the late-maturing varieties, Holt Straw¬ 
berry, Marlboro Prolific, Sanders Improved, Weekley Improved, and Mosby 
Prolific. Notes on the varieties tested in 1907 are given, and the sorts adapted 
to the eastern, Piedmout, and mountain sections are enumerated. The average 
of e years* results on the Edgecombe farm indicate that planting 4 by 3 ft. 
is best suited to the soil, and at Iredell and Bed Springs, as an average of 3 and 

years* zesnlts^ respectively, 5 by 2 ft. 

As an average of 8 years’ tests with cotton, Russell Big Boll and Culpepper 
iDfejpvoved ranked as the best varieties oa the Edgecombe fiirm; as an average 
of 5 jmnt tests; Oulpei^ Improved, Excelsior Prolific, King Improved, and 
laMsiOl Big BoB were ranked on the Bed Springs fhrm; and as the result of 5 
yesza* work. King Improved, King ImjEoved Native and Edgeworth on the 
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Iredell farm. The individual te«?ts ranged from r»30 to 015 lbs. of seed cotton 
at Edgecombe^ 204 to 533 lbs. at Red Sinings, and 455 to 565 lbs. at Iredell. 
The earliest varieties were Dozier Improved, King Improved, Hodge. Shine 
Extra Early Prolific, and Wel»l>; the medinm-maturing varieties, Culpei>per 
Improved, Cook Improved, Excelsior Pi*olific, Peterkin Improved, and Edge- 
worth ; and the later-maturing varieties, Russell Big Boll, Black Texas TTood, 
and Moss Improved. The highest percentage of lint was secured in Moss Im¬ 
proved, King Improved, Brown Texas Wood, Peterkin Improved, Cook Im¬ 
proved, Tool Early Prolific, Excelsior Prolific, Brown Xo. 1, Edgeworth, and- 
Mortgage IJfter. With these varieties in 1004^ the i>ercentage of lint to seed 
varied from 35.42 in Excelsior Prolific ,‘it Edgecombe to 43.03 i>er cent in Moss 
Improved at Iredell. Russell Big Boll, Culpepper Improved, Edgeworth, 
Doubleheader, and Brown Xo. 1 of the varieties tested possess the largest 
sized bolls and the largest seed. The average results of distance tests at 
Edgecombe and Red Springs during 4 years favor about 3i ft. by 16 in. at 
Edgecombe and about 4 ft. by 16 in. at Red Springs, and the average results of 
5 years at Iredell favor planting 3J ft. by IG in. 

Notes on varieties of cotton tested in 1907 are given, varieties adapted to 
different sections of the State are enumerate*!, and cultural and improvement 
methods are suggested. 

BotatLon experiments with cotton, com, cowpeas, and oats, W. R. Dodson 
{Lousiana BuL ttU pp. —^These exi)erlments were conducted at 

Baton Rouge and Calhoun. The fields were approximately 6 acres in size, and 
one-third of the area was planted each year to cotton, one-third to com with 
cowpeas, and one-third to rust-proof oats followed by cowpeas the same season. 
In this rotation each plat of land produced in 3 years one crop of cotton, one of 
com, one of cats, and two of cowpeiis. One-half of each plat was fertilized and 
the other half was made dependent upon the rotation and the cowpeas for the 
maintenance of fertility up to 1907, when 160 lbs. of acid phosi^te per acre 
was added to the cowpea crops. The cotton received 30 bu. per acre of compost 
made up of 2 tons of acid phosphate, 100 bu. of stable manure, and 100 bu. of 
green cotton seed, the com received 30 bu. per acre of compost made up of 1 
t<m of acid phosphate, and the same quantities of stable manure and green 
cotton seed used for com, the oats were fertilized with 200 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal and 100 lbs. of acid phosphate iwr acre, and the cowi)eas with 60 lbs. of 
acid pho^hate and 50 lbs. of kainit. 

At Calhoun the cotton yielded the largest money returns on both fertilized 
and unfertilized land. Oats and cowi)eas closely approximated the value of the 
cotton crop on the unfertilized land. The average of 15 c*roi»s of fertilized cot- 
tcm was 1,613 lbs. of seed cotton, as compared with 466 lbs. of seed cotton on the 
unfertilized part of the plat. The estimated cost of the fertilizer for cotton 
was ^60, for com $6, and for oats $2.95 per acre. The fertilizer applied gave 
an average gain of 1,047.8 lbs. of seed cotton, 2L99 bn. of com, and 25.4 bn. of 
oats. The average yield of com and oats amounted to 31.4 bu. and 41B bu,, 
respective, oo the fertilized land, and 9.41 bu. and 16.4 bu., respectively, on the 
unfertilized soil. In the beginning of these tests the fertilizers used were ap¬ 
plied without profit and even at a loss, but later when the soil had again been 
brought up to a certain degree of fertility good profits were secured. 

The results of 10 years* work at Baton Rouge resulted in an average yield 
of 1.242.6 lbs. of seed cotton, 46.1 bn, of com, and 4d5 bu. of oats on the ferti¬ 
lized parts of the plat, as compared with 1,0343 lbs. of cotton, ^3 bu. of com, 
and 35.2 bu. of oats on the unfertilized portion of the plat The largest money 
value, $47.42 per acre, was secured from cotton, as against $4332 from oats and 
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peais, anti $41 from corn and peas, countinc? ootton at 1<» cts., oath at 45 cts., com 
at 60 cents., hay at $14, and cotton seed at $14. 

Several plans for rotations are outlined and notes are given on the culture 
of oats in Louisiana. 

Grain isithout irrigation^ G, H, Tbue {Nevada Sta, BuL 63^ p. 25)- —Winter 
barley grown without irrigation gave a yi^d of 23 bu. of grain per acre, 
Spring-seeded White Australian wheat without irrigation yielded 0.4 bu.. Velvet 
Don 12 bu.. Beardless barley 16 bu., and rye 14 bu. per acre. The author 
believes that by proiierly handling the land in certain localities of the State 
fhir crops of grain may be grown without irrigation. 

The systematic classification and naming of grain 'varieties for practical 
purposely VOK RtaKES (JahrJ). Deut, Landw. Qeselh, 23 (1908), A’o. I, pp. 
ISl-lBO). —This article proposes and discusses schemes for the classification 
and naming of varieties and strains of rye, wheat, barley, and oats. The terms 
“ Landsorte,” “■ Veredelte Sorte,” “ Hoehzucht,” “ Xeuzfichtung,*’ Original- 
saatgut,’* and “ Nachbau ” used by German seed breeders and seed dealers are 
defined. 

Alfalfa, J. M. Westgate (Z7. fif. Lept Agr., Farmers^ Bui. S39, pp. 48, figs. 
14 )w—This publication, which is to supersede Farmers’ Bulletin 215 (B. S. T3L, 
16, p. 965) discusses the history and present condition of alfalfa in the United 
States, describes the plant and the conditions to which it is adapted, enumer¬ 
ates the requirements for securing and maintaining a stand including general 
cultural directions, and discusses the utilization of the crop for various pur¬ 
poses. Notes are also given on growing winter grain in alfalfa fields, the effect 
of alfalfa culture on the land, the adaptability of the crop to rotations, methods 
of breaking up alifalfa sod, and alfalfa seed production. Descriptions of the 
different types of alfalfa now grown in the United States are presented, methods 
of combating the sttemies of the plant are outlined, and special instructions for 
growing alfalfh in different sections of the United States are given. 

Alfalfa investigatioiis, S. 0. Dinshobe (Neruda 8 ta. BuL 63, pp. 3^-39). — 
In 1906 a study of alfalfa was b^n to determine the variations in chemical 
composition at different stages of growth. Samples were taken at intervals of 
a week from April 16, when the plant was 3 in. high, until September 1, just 
after the flowering stage. Analyses of samples collected to July 30 are reported. 

Bata for the intematiozLal commission for the improvement of barley 
(WchMsehr. Brau., 2i (1907), No«. 40, pp. 534-342; 4i, PP. 569-J7i).—Studies 
on the distribution and grouping of the cfiiemical constituents in the barley 
plant are reported in detail, with a summary of the results. 

It Is shown that the proportion of hull and the structure of the hulls appar- 
i^ily bear no relation to the protein content of the grain. The structure of the 
hulls is considered a constant variety characteristic. A high proiiortion of 
hull is regarded as typical of all barleys with a 1,000-grain weight as dry 
matter of less than 36 gm- In spring varieties having a 1,000-grain weight 
above S6 gxn. the proportion of hull was not found to vary widely. Early 
varieties are said to contain 8 per cent of hull and late varieties about 9 per 
cent. The highest proportion is found in the winter varieties. Early or late 
seeding and a short or long growing period influenced this factor. Thin hulls, 
which are most common in seasons of normally early maturity, increase the 
poasfhility of injfury to the grain in threshing. Fertilization, cultivation, and 
the distance between drills have no Influence on the development of the hulls. 

A protein oemtent of 8 per cent is regarded as typical for a normally nourished 
erom and deviations from this percentage are considered as abnormal and as 
due to irregularities in the metabolism of the plant- The fat content in pure 
varieties under normal conditions constitutes about 2 per cent of the dry matter. 
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Variations from this figure result from physiological causes, being associated 
with a high content of carbohydrates or of ash. Salts retard fat formation, 
while the lack of salts, and especially of alkalis and lime, proiiu>te it 

The normal ash content is about 3 per cent of the dry matter. The ash is 
reduced when the plant is insufficiently nourished, and an abnormally high a^ 
content is attributed to overfeeding with salts or to too early rii)ening. 

A new basis for barley valuation and improvement, A. AIaxn (T. tt. Dept* 
Agr,, Bur, Plant Indus, Virc, 16, pp, 8, J).—^Froni the investigations described 

the author concludes that the diastatic and cytatic starch ferments in barley 
are wholly a product of the scutellum and are secreted by its epithelial layer. 
While a minute trace of these ferments is found in the starch cells, this is 
practically negligible because it plays so slight a part in the normal starch 
conversion. It is stated that the aleurone layer has nothing whatever to do with 
this process. 

The results of these imestigations further led to the conclusion that a broad, 
circular, slightly com ex tyiie of scutellum, having long, narrow epithelial cells, 
is a characteristic of the best grades of malting barley, while a narrow, deep 
sunken type, with short and broad epithelial cells is indicative of barley inferior 
tor malting puri)oses. This correlation is considered of value as furnishing a 
means of recognizing the grade of any variety of barley, and alsi^ as pointing 
out that any improvement in malting bsirley must include an imisro^ement of 
the scutelluni. 

The IflCendelian and DeVriesian laws applied to cotton breeding, H. J. H. 
DeLoagh (Georgia iSta. Buh 88, pp. 48-63, figs, 7, dgms, 2).—Cook and Kilgore 
cottons were selected for breeding pur|)oses, with the a lew of combining the 
good qualities of both varieties and to making an application of Menders law. 
Hybridization was begun in August, 1906, with the result that 0 capsules were 
secured with Oook as the mother variety and 3 capsules with Kilgore as the 
female parent. In 1907 the 9 capsules produced 140 plants, of which 115 were 
of the Cook tyiie, 14 of the Kilgore type, and 11 of the hybrid type, while the 
8 capsules produced 26 plants, of which 7 were of the Cook type, 18 of the 
Kilgore type, and 1 of h^'hrid character. The results of each series showed the 
dominance of characters of the female parent and, with some exceptions^ very 
little breaking up of characters. The capsule coming nearest reaching Men- 
delian proportions produced 21 plants, of which 11 were of the Oook type, 5 of 
the Kilgore tyi)e, and 5 of hybrid type^ and these plants were selected for 
further work. 

Tests were made of rin^e capsule, single plant, and progeny, Nine capsules 
were fertilized on one plant and three each on the other plants entering into 
the experiment. In the single capsule test 1,282 plants were produced, including 
of the Cook, Kilgore, and hybrid type 583, 334, and 365 plants, respective. 
In the individual plant test 1,167 plants were secured, and of these 485 were of 
the Oook fype^ 411 of the Kilgore type, and 2f79 were hybrids. The results of 
the progffiiy test with 570 plants were 260 of the Cook type, 100 of the Kilgore 
type^ and 210 were hybrids. It was found that variation in types occurred 
almost as often in the single capsule test as in the other two experim^ts. 

In the case of plant 3 in the first experiment, all plants ftmoa the first capsule 
reverted to the male parent type^ while all from the second capsule reverted 
to the female type and those from capsule 3 were Ideal hybrids. Tbe author 
states that riiould these experiments be continued all three experimcsuts would 
be dropped ezc^ the hybrid types of capshle 3 in the firg; experiment The 
results have shown that there is a great variation in the activity of different 
individual capsules, and that certain of these seem to approach fixation, and 
that every capsule on a hybrid plant will not always contain exact HendetHm 
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iwoportlous. The author also concludes that these results were not due to 
mutation and that their occurrence am be explained through Mendel's law. 
A bibliography covering the period from ISTiS^ to the present day, representing 
the books and pamphlets consulted for the work in hand, is appended. 

Beappeasrance of a primitive character in cotton hybrids, O. F. Cook (t7. *V. 
DepU Bur. Plant Inti us. VUr. IR. pp. 11). —In a discussion of this subject 
the author points out that hybrids between the Kekchi cottons of (luateuiala 
and varieties of the fciea Island and Egyptian series commonly i^ow seeds with 
green fuzz in the first generation. As this character does not normally appear 
in either of the i3areutal varieties, it is considered as probably an ancestral 
character of both of them. The fact that the green fuzz largely disappears in 
the second generation of the hybrid is taken as indicating that the recall of 
this character to expression in the first generation marks a preliminary stage 
in the process of conjugation. “The complete results of conjugation first 
become visible in the second generation, when the parental characters reap¬ 
pear in many combimitious and gradations. . . . The practical iioiut is that 
such deiiartnres from the parental eharticters in the first generation of a hybrid 
may not remain to detract from the \alue of later generations. Hybrids in 
which thet^c mide«*irable primiti\e characters come into expression must be 
grown for at least tw<) generations before selection can be effecti\ely applied. 
The characters shown by the first generation do not afford any practical indi¬ 
cation regarding the diameters of the later generations.” 

British cotton cultivatioii, W. Dx:kstan (Colon. Rptu., Misc. [Of. Brit.}, Ao. 
SO, pp. iO). —^Iteiiorts on the quality of cotton grown in the British iiossesbions 
are presented. The regions considered are Oyimis in Euroiie, the Sudan, East 
Africa Protectorate, Uganda, N^iasaland Pndectorate in East Africa, Rhodesia, 
Transvaal, Orange River Colony, Natal, and Cai>e Colony in South Africa, 
Gambia, Sierra lueone. Gold Coast, Lagos, Southern Nigeria, and Northern 
Nigeria in West Africa, the Seychelles, the Straits Settlements^ the Federated 
Malay States, and British North Borneo in Asia, Australia, British New 
Guinea, the West Indies, British Guiana, Honduras, and Bermuda. These 
reports form an account of progress in native cultivation and experimental 
trials fostered and inaugurated largely by the British Cotton Growing Asso¬ 
ciation. 

An excellent quality of American cotton is rejKirted as growing hi the 
SSontpan^rg district of the Transvaal, and it is believed that American cot¬ 
ton has apparently proved successful in Nyasaland and Uganda. 

Ckitton pzodncfcioxi, 1907, W. M. Steuabt and D. C. Rofee (Bier, of the 
CensUM [V. 8.} Sul. 9S, pp. S8, figs. 7, dgms. map i).~This bulletin presents 
data with lefisrence to the annual cotton production in the United States as 
returned by ginners and driinters, distributed by States from ISfiO to 1007 
and by counties from 3003 to 1007; statistics as to annual production compiled 
from tmstwortby sources of previous years beginning in 1700; hgnres on the 
world’s cotton production in 1907 by countries; illustrated discussions on the 
growing, harvesting, and handling of cotton; and data regarding the production 
of cotton seed and the manufacture of and trade in cotton-seed products. 

The total crop of 1007, including linters, is given as 11,425,150 running bales 
or bales as pressed at ginneries. The distribution of the crop was as follows: 

, Uplaiiri cott<»i, square bgles, 10,871,652; upland cotton, round hales, 198,549; 
Sea Island cotton, 80,805 bales, and linters, 268,060 bales. The average pro- 
dtoetlon of cotton in the United States for the last 6 years is 345,914 bales 
la oocoesB et the crop of 1907. 

Blaoc axperiment^ 1906 {Dept. Agr. and Trch. Instr. Ireland Jour., 8 (1908), 
So . 3, pp. 433-410}.—The largest average yield of retted straw, 3,127 lbs. per 
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acre, was secured wliere 3 cwt. of kainit and *2} cwt- of rape meal was applied 
during the winter. The average yield of scutched flax was also largest in this 
test, and the average returns from the scutched flax ranked first with £13 Or. 3d. 
The average returns from flax and t<rw i»er acre amounted to £13 16s. Id. The 
cost of the manure in this experiment amounted to £1 and the profit per acre 
from the use of the manure to £3 6s. Id., being a greater return than that 
secured from any other application in the test. On the manured plats receiv¬ 
ing potash in some form no yellowing took place. 

Experiments with Dutch and Riga seed were coudueted at 8 centers. The 
Dutch seed consisted of Riga Child imiKirted from Holland and a Belfast brand 
of Dutch seed, and the Riga seed consisted of Pemau Crown im[)orted from 
Russia and a Belfast brand of Riga seed. The Dutch seed gave better returns 
than the Riga seed. The Riga Child seed imxjorted from Holland produced the 
higher yield of straw and fiber at 5 centers of the S, but the average returns 
were in favor of the Belfast brand of Dutch see<l. At 6 centers Pemau Crown 
seed proved more profitable than the Belfast brand of Riga seed. 

A test on the rippling of green straw resulted in a balance against rippling 
of 2 b. 5d. in net returns per ton of green straw. When the straw is rippled the ■ 
seeds suitable for feeding purposes are saved from the green bolls. The profit¬ 
ableness of rippling is dependent almost entirely on the amount of seed carried 
by the crop. 

Jute and jute substitutes from Wei^ Africa \Buh Jmp. rnxf., 6* (/.0d8>, 
No, 2, pp. 12&-133). —Samples of jute and jute substitutes, including Hibiscus 
tsciilcntus, H. quinquelohuH, H, JunariifoUusi ?), ffonckenj/a ficifoUa^ and Vrena 
lobata were examined and their chemicad composition is reiK>rted. The samples 
were secured from Sierra Leone. Northern and Southern Nigeria, and Gambia, 

Report on field trials on varieties of mangel (Midland Apr, and Dairy Coh 
Buh 6, 1907-3, pp. Prizewinner and Red Intermediate produced the 

largest yield but with a low percentage of dry matter, while Sugar Mangel and 
New Golden King gave the smallest yield but with the highest percentage of 
dry matter of any in the test. Golden King had the lowest percentage of roots 
gone to seed and Sugar Mangel the highest. The varieties recommended 16r 
the Midlands are Prizewinner, Red Intermediate, and Normanton Globe, the 
yields for these varieties in these experiments b^ng 30 tons 2 cwt., 30 tons li 
cwt., and 25 tons 35i cwt., respectively. 

The origin of the cultivated potato and the hud variations of wild tubeiy 
bearing solanums under cultivation, E. Heckzx. (Sur les Origines de la 
Pomme dc Terre Cultir^e et sur les Mutations Oemmaires Culturdles des 
Solannm Tub^riUrcs Bauvages, MarsetUcs, 1,997, pp. 82, pis, 8, figs, 17).— 
The history of the potato is given and the author's observations on different 
wild solanums under cultivation are presented. Bolanum commersonH and its 
wild varieties did not undergo any variation at Marseilles. It is stated that 
bud variation gives to the species much greater vlgmr so that all parts increase 
in size, that the flowers as well as the tubers enlarge and change in color, and 
that even the form of the fruits which sometimes appear on the mutations 
while the type t^peei^ remain sterile may be modified. The i^oducts of these 
mutations, although from very different types, resemble eadbi other morplM)* 
logically much more than those from the original fypea 

The dry matter and starch content of potatoes^ Sw Hals (TUtssIcr, Nwke 
Landbr,, H (1P97), No, 11, pp. Analyses of 66 samides of Norwe¬ 

gian potatoes ^ow that the stardb. content increases with the dry matter con¬ 
tent. Potatoes containing from 16 to IT per cent of dry matter contahaed 6T.4 
per cent of starch in the dry matter, and potatoes containing ovfsr 23 per cent 
of dry matter contained 73.9 per emit of stardh in the dry matter. Ncmstarchy 
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solids ranged from 5^ per cent iu the iwtatoes with low dry matter content 
to 6.49 per cent in the i)otatoes with high dry •matter content. The percentage 
of ash and fiber did not vary much, bnt the content of other nonnitrogenous 
substances inerwised with the dry matter. 

Expertments with barnyard manure and commercial fertilizers for pota¬ 
toes, 1904-1907, W. Chbistic {Bn\ Ecdcwarkcn^ Amts Foi snysstaU T 
d {1907), pp. J-5/).—-The data secured in 28 different series of fertilizer ex- 
lierinients wdth iiotatoes showed that the best general results w^ere obtained 
from 200 kg. of 20 per cent suiierphospliate and 100 kg. of 37 i»er cent iw>tash 
salt applied with 70,000 kg. of barnyard manure per hectare. The same 
ai)plication with the iiota^ omitted apparently increased the starch content 
to some extent. An application of 350 kg. of 20 per cent superpho^hate, 200 
kg. of 37 per cent potash salt, and 160 kg. of sodium nitrate i»er hectare pro¬ 
duced as heavy yields as the use of 70,000 kg. of barnyard manure, but gave a 
somewhat higher starch content than the use of the manure alone. 

[Trials with sugar beets and potatoes] (Univ. GoL Reading, Agr, Dept 
But 2, pp, 12), —CooiJerati^e sugar beet experiments were made with the 
Kleinwaiizlebeu and Improved White varieties. The yield of roots ranged 
from 12J to 24i tons per acre. Improved White being the better yielder. The 
sugar content of the roots varied from about 16 to IS per cent, Klehiwanzlebeu 
being generally the better of the two \arieties. 

The varieties of iiotatoes cumiiared belonged to the Vp-to-Date, Maiucrop, 
Imiierator, and Abundance groups. In the Up-to-Date group 1 oz. of seed 
IKitutoes produced on an average 1 lb. of crop in the first year, and 0.77 lb. iu 
the following season. The next best yield was obtained in the Imperator 
group, being 0.87 lb. iier ounce of seed potatoes the first year and 0.51 lb. the 
second. Results with Irish, Scotch, and Eingli^ seed potatoes iu all trials 
showed that the best and largest crops were obtained from the Irish and the 
second best from the Scotch strain. 

Expeziments on the defoliation of sugar beets, F. Stbohmeb, H. Bkieh, 
and O. Pallada Ghem, Tech, Vers, Stat Gent Ter, Rubens. IndUh. 

Outern-Cngar,, Xo, 198, pp, 1-12).—After briefly reviewing the results obtained 
by different investigators along this same line, the authors present and discuss 
the data secured in their own work. Beets were grown on 5 plats, the seed 
being planted April 6, and the crop being hoed on April 17, May G and 20, and 
June 6. On the last-mentioned date the beets were thinned and a top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda was given. 

The comparable results on the different plats were as follows. Plat 1, de¬ 
foliated July 12, produced 40.25 kg. of leaves and 11012 kg. of roots; plat 2, 
defoliated July 30, 411K) kg. of leaves and 101.3 kg. of roots; plat 3, defoliated 
August 24, 37.50 kg. of leaves and 132.5 kg. of roots; plat 4, only partially 
defoliated on August 24, 38 kg. of leaves and 126kg. of roots; and plat 5, on 
which the plants were allowed to retain their lea^es, 50.60 kg. of leaves and 
174 kg. of roots. The conclui^on is drawn that complete, as well as partial, 
defoliation of the sugar beet reduces total yield as well as sugar production, 
and that this reduction is greatest when the leaves are removed immediately 
preceding that period of growth in which the greatest sugar formation in the 
leaves takes place, which is about the end of July and the beginning of August. 
It was further found that early and complete defoliation increased the ash 
content and the crude fiber of the roots and in general reduced their quality. 
Defoliated beets i^wed about the same changes that are shown in beets grown 
with insoffidcsat light. The data also Indicate that the oxalic acid content of 
the dry matter of the leaves is considerably higher during all phases of the 
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development of such sugar beets than in the dry matter of the leaves of nor¬ 
mally developed mature sugar beets. 

Beet sugar, Z. 0. Elkin {But. of the Census [l\ *S.], Manfrs. 1*305, pt, 3, 
PP» —Statistics for the manufacture of beet sugar as reported in the 

censuses of 1880, 1900, and 1905, with the percentages of increase from 1000 to 
1905, are reiwrted and historical notes on the industry are given. According to 
a aummaiy presented in tabular form the number of establishments in 1905 
was 51, the capital invested $55,023,450, and the value of products $24,303,704. 
Data on the industry in the different States are giten in tables. 

Experiments with seedling and other canes in the Leeward Talandg in 
1906-7, F. Watts et al. (Imp. Dept. Agr. West Indies Pamphlet 50, 1907, 
pp. 5S). —A summary is here given of the results of experiments with varieties 
of sugar cane carried on in Antigua and St. Kitts during 1900-7. The work was 
conducted on 8 estates in each island for the purpose of finding varieties likely 
to increase the output of sugar and showing greater resistance to insect pests 
and plant diseases. 

In Antigua good results as plant canes were obtained with Sealy Seedling, 
D 109, D 625, B 208, and B 156. As rattoons, Sealy Seedling, B 158, B 376, 
and D 109 gave the best results in the order named. B 208 did not seem to 
commend itself as a rattoon cane on much of the sugar land. 

In St. Kitts, B 208, D UC, and Sealy Seedling gave the best results as plant 
canes. B 208 and D 116 also stood first and second, respectively, in average 
yield for the past 7 years. As rattoons these same two canes ranked first the 
past season, being followed by Mont Blanc and D 74. Sealy Seedling occupied 
twelfth place in average results among the rattoons in 1906-7. 

In Antigua 26.2 per cent of the tol^l sugar acreage of the island is now 
devoted to the newer varieties^ while in St Kitts the newer canes already occupy 
71 per cent of a total of 7,516 acres. 

BCanuxial expeximents with, sugar cane in the Leeward Islands in 1906-7, 
F. Watts et al. (Imp. Dept. Agr. West Indies Pamphlet 5t, 1908, pp. Ex- 
Iierimeuts have been started on rattoon canes following plant canes which have 
received no commercial fertilizers. These tests are known as the new series, 
while the old series cmisists of experiments in progress on rattoon canes follow¬ 
ing plant canes which have rec^ved commercial fertilizersw 

In the nitrogen series of teats the most remxmerative returns were secured 
where 40 lbs. of nitrogen per acre was given in the form of nitrate of soda and 
used in conjunction with potash and phoEphate. Without the use of potash and 
phosphate the nitrogenous fertilizers also proved profitable. The use of dried 
blood was unsatisfactory. This season superphosphate afforded better results 
than basic phosphate, but even hi this form it did not appear remunerative. The 
use of moderate quantities of potaffii proied beaefictal, and small drea^ngs of 
20 lbs. of potash per acre were as satisfactory as larger doses. The use of guano 
^gave an Insufficient increase in the crop to cover the expense of its application. 

The average results in the old series of expeHments dnriBg 7 years are re¬ 
garded as showing fairly conclusively that in Antigua and St. Kitts nitrogen Is 
of the greatest value to the rattoon crop and that the requirenaents are met by 
the use of from 2 to ^ cwt of sulphate of ammonia per acre or from 2i to 81 
cwt. of nitrate of soda given in one application; that potash is doubtfully re¬ 
munerative and if used Should not exceed in quantity 20 Iba per acre, and that 
phosphates are not profitable. These statements preauppose that whoa the land 
was prepared for {Aant canes It was mantized with about SO tons per acre of 
good barnyard manure or its equivalent: 

74921—No. 7—00-4 
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Beport on Beld trials on varieties of swedes {MiMandt Agr, ang, Dairy Col, 
But 7, 1907St pp, <J7-7S).—In general the bronze-top varieties outyielded the 
purple-top sorts. Ne Plus Utra, which ranked first in yield and dry matter, pro¬ 
duced 19 tons 17 cwt. of roots and 3,633 lbs. of dry matter per acre. It is re¬ 
garded as the best swede for the Midlands. 

Beport on field trials on manuring of swedes (Midland Agr, and Dcnry Cot 
But i, 1907-8, pp, 27-JO).—The results here reported show that a dressing of 
191 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 520 lbs. of superphosphate, and 60 lbs. of sulphate of 
potai^ per acre was the most profitable application. A small dressing of barn¬ 
yard manure and commercial fertilizers gave a larger crop t ha n the use of 
manure alone either in small or in lai^e dressings. Basic slag and superphos¬ 
phate proved to be the best sources of phosphate for swedes, and dissolved bone 
and bone meal the least satisfactory. It was found that if part of the nitrogen 
is applied after thinning it is best to supply that given at seeding in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia, and that if all the nitrogen is given as nitrate of soda it 
is advisable to apply it all at the time of sowing. 

Propagation of tobacco in Cuba, G. F. Baker {Estae, Cent, Agron, Cuba 
But 10, English ed„ pp, 22, figs, 8). —^This bulletin is a popular treatise on tobacco 
culture under Cuban conditions. The subjects discussed are seed selection, 
-varieties, seed beds and their preparation, planting, and transplanting. 

Tobacco (Bur, of the Census [TJ, S.], Manfrs, 1905, pt, S, pp, 558-^79 ),—^In 
this report the manufacture of tobacco is divided into two principal groups, 
cigars and cigarettes, and chewing and smoking tobacco and snuif. A summary 
of the statistics sf the combined industry from 1860 to 1905, with percentages 
of increase, shows that in 1905 the number of establishments was 16,828, the 
capital invested $323,983,501, the cost of materials used $126,088,608, and the 
value of products $331,117,681. Tabulated statistics are given by States, Terri¬ 
tories, and geographic divlsiona 

The perennial sow thistle and some other weed pests of 1908, J. E. Howitt 
(Ontario Dept, Agr, But 168, pp, 24, figs, 26).—This bulletin presets informa¬ 
tion regarding the perennial sow thistle (Sonehus arvensis), bladder campion 
iSUene inflata), stinkweed (Thlaspl arvcnse), Russian thistle (Salsola kali 
tragus), field pepper grass (Lepidium catnpesire), dodder (Cuscuta epithymum), 
and the orange hawkweed (Hteradum aurantiacum), with a view to aiding in 
checking or exterminating these various weeds which are spreading rapidly over 
Ontario. Special attention is given to the perennial sow thistle and five dif- 
fer^t methods for combating it are outlined. 

EOBTZCTTLTIJBE. 

Bozciiig plants by warm baths, H- Mousch (Umschau, 12 (1908), No, S9, 
pp. 771-778, figs, 4; ahs. in 8ci, Amer, 8up., 66 (1908), No, 17U, p, 298).—The 
author investigated a method used by certain practical gardeners in forcing 
plants by means of warm water. The method consists in soaking cut branches 
or rooted plants of various trees and shrubs in warm water for from 9 to 12 
hours, and then growing them in the usual maimer. 

In November, 1907,3 freshly cut branches of Forsythia were immersed for 12 
honrs in water, the temperature of which varied between 77 and 90® F. These 
were then placed in a hothouse with their cut ends in water, together with 
3 branches whi<di had not been immersed. In 12 days’ time the bathed brandies 
were in full bk>om while all the buds on the other branches still remained 
doeefl. A rooted lilac bush immersed for 12 hours in hot water at a tempera¬ 
ture of 88 to 98® F. was afterwards placed in a moderately warm forcing 
boasi^ with a temperature of 59 to 64® F. Forty days after the boshes were 
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in full leaf and flower, whereas the buds on an untreated bush were just begin¬ 
ning to open. A i)ortion of the young catkins on a haz^ stem with many 
branches was immersed in hot water for a period of 12 hours while the 
remaining catkins remained dry. Six days later the bathed catkins attained 
their full development while the unbathed catkins showed no perceptible 
change. A similar experiment with Forsythia emphasized the local character 
of the influence of the warm bath. 

It was also found that if the bathed branches or plants are not placed at 
once in the forcing house, but are first exposed to the open air for 2, S or 4 
weeks, under ordinary autumn or winter conditions, and are then cultivated 
in the hothouse, the bathed portions show the same advance over the unbathed 
portions as though they were placed in the hothouse immediately after the bath. 
This process is applicable to the hazel, lilac, dogwood, gooseberry, larch, black 
alder, horse chestnut, willow and other plants and immersion from 6 to 12 hours 
is generally sufficient. Plants bathed beyond 12 hours are likely to suffer 
from lack of oxygen. 

The temperature of the bath varies with different plants. Hazel, Forsythia, 
gooseberry, and lilac are sufficiently stimulated by a bath at 86® F., whereas a 
temperature of 95 to 104® F. is better for the horse chestnut and appears to be 
necessary for the black alder and birch. Some plants appear to be influenced 
by the warm bath immediately after the lea\es fall; other plants must first 
go through a period of rest. On the other hand, the effect of the bath gradu¬ 
ally diminishes toward the end of the winter rest period. A warm bath in 
autumn was found to produce immediate effect on the male catkins of the 
hazel, whereas the leaf buds could not be stimulated by a warm bath until 
January. It is believed that this method will prove of practical value to florists 
in fleeing j^birabsw 

Histctbatloai of seeds and plants;, £L J. Wicebon and R. H. MaNmcLL (Cofi- 
femia Bta, 8eea Bvl 1908-9, pp. 6).—A tabulated stat«nent on the distribution 
of seed made by the station from 1902 to 1908 is given, the aims and methods 
of the work are pointed out, and a number of garden v^etables and fruits 
are described. 

Ginseoag and oi^er medicinal plants, A. R. Habding {Columbus, 0» 1908, 
pp, $17, pU. B, figs. 87, dgm. i>.—This popular work contains a considerable 
amount of information compiled from various sources relative to the technical 
and common names, habitat, range, botanical characteristics, collection, prices, 
and uses of a large number of medicinal roots, barks, and leaves. Particular 
attention is paid to the culture of ginseng and Golden Seal. Illustrations are 
given of the plants under discussion. 

Orcihard fruits in the Piedmont and Blue Ridge regions of Virginia and 
the South Atlantic States, H. P. GotTin (17. S. Dept, Agr,, Bur, Plant Indus, 
Bui, ISO, pp, 102, pis, This is the .first report on a series of fruit district 
investigations which the Bureau of Plant Industry is conducting. It discusses 
the physical and climatic conditions of the Piedmont and Blue Ridge regions 
and contains notes on the range and behavior of a large number of varieties of 
apples, pears, peaches and plums grown therein. The varieties of apples and 
peaches are also grouped according to their behavior at different altitudes in 
different latitudes, and phenological records compiled from the observations 
made of some of the more important varieties of fruits by a large numb^ of 
fruit growers are given. The text is accompanied with a map showing tbe 
pomological regions of the South Atlaotic States. 

Although the ptndy has not been continued sufficiently long to warrant many 
definite deductions, it is believed that the infiormation presented will prove of 
value to prospective orchard plantexs* 
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Orchatd report of Baton Son^e Station (Louisuina Bui, 112^ pp, J—}.9, 
pgit, Zf).—^Tlil «4 reijort •^uiuiimrizes the obpenations mode on the varieties of 
orchard and small fniitb tested in the station orchard at Baton Rouge since its 
establishment In 18SO-90. The report concludes with a discussion of orchard 
pests and diseases and their control, and orchard fertilizers. It is believed 
that the observations are sufficiently complete to prove of value to those inter- 
estetl in fruit culture iiiioii the Iduff soils of the State. 

[Reports of the froit experiment stations], H. L. Htrir et al. (Ann. Rpt 
Fruit ExpU tSfan, Ontario, 14 imi), pp, figs, P, map I).—A progress 

report on the work of variety testing at the various fruit experiment stations 
throughout Ontario, including seiwirate rei>orts by the experimenters in charge of 
each station. In the api»endix are given lists of the varieties of fruits recom¬ 
mended to be grown for market in the province, including lists of varieties 
esjieclally atlapted to the sections represented by each station. 

Fruit enltore, A. (^mes do (O Brasil: Buns Hqurzag naturaPA; tsuatf 

indUAtrian, Rio dp Jancrio: Crntro Indus, Brasil, 190S, Portugese cd., voJ, 2, 
pp, An account is given of the present status of fruit culture and 

wine making in Brazil including descriptive lists of tropical and acclimatized 
fruits adapted to that country. 

The influence of peat muU on the root development of young fruit trees, 
Yurge {Ber, K, J^hranst, Wcin, Obst u, Oartenhau Qeiseuhcim, 1907, pp, 7R, 79, 
fig, 1 Finely divided i>eat dust saturated with liquid manure and worked into 
the soil in a similar manner to that used with stable manure was found to 
[Npoduce a strong fibrous root growth with young fruit trees. As a result of 
this trial the station recommends the use of peat mull to nurserymen. 

May weather and fruit harvests, F. H. Hall (Xew York Btaie 8ta, Bui, 
899, popular ed^ pp, A [lopular edition of Bulletin 209 of the station 

pteviouiily noted (fi. S. E. 20i, p. 41). 

Xavestigatioaais on the life activities of stored fhiits, O. SchneidebOrelli 
ittmdtg, Jahrb, Schsoeiz, 92 (1908), Ro, 10, pp, The author briefly 

reviews the literature on this subject and reiiorta on several respiration and 
transpiration experiments condncted with fruit stored in bright and dark 
ioeations, together with experiments on the respiration of injured stored fruits. 

Sonlight, throng its wanning effect, was found to incresise both the resiiini- 
tkm and transpiration of stored fruit and should not be allowed to enter the 
storage place. Diffused dayllidit on the other hand did not appear to materially 
iDflnenoe the life actlTitles of stored fruit. Where there was injury to the fruit, 
iKiwever, a re^iratkm acceleration was evident for several days. 

Seedless grapes and ozdzard fruit, H. Mt^LEB-THnsQAir (Landtc, Jahrb. 
Behweiss^ 22 (1998), No, 10, pp, JS6jh^97, figs, 7 ).—A study of the recent literature 
on this subject with an account of recent observations made by the author. The 
subject Is dlscosBed under the following general headings: The occurrence of 
imrUMSiocarple with pip firuits, the importance of parthenocarpie for the orchard, 
parthen o ea r ide with grapes, conditiems favorable to the development of seedless 
ftuits, and the inUneoee of the seed upon the size, eOiape and inner structure of 
the tnat A btolkigraphy Is aipended. 

VerttSSjaar mpadmmtB with grapes, E, Zachabewicz (Rev, Vit, SO (1908), 
Ne, 770, fp. Jdd-did).—-A further r^iort oq fertilizer experiments bdng con- 
dSMStod with grapevtaeB on different soils in the department of Vaucluse. Prac- 
^tieallr the aaine eonelusliHis are reached as In the work previously noted 
(m. a Rp. 946). 

W Wi wIti i re In the depaztmecLt of Constantine, H. Pebsuchot (Bu 7, Off, 
dFMNl (S4m, Aliidric, 1908, No, 20, 8up,, pp, 239-27 ,}),—report on viticultnfal 
ehadftlOBS in Constantine, Algeria, relative to the methods of combating the 
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pliylloxera and the reconstitution of the rineyards with American stocks. Notes 
are given on those stocks which have shown the best results together with va¬ 
rieties of French grapes adapted for grafting on these stocks, data on the cost 
of replanting vineyards, and the production and commerce of wine. 

Coffee, S. F. Kanqel (O Brasil: Suas riquezas naturaes; suas indnsUias. 
Bio de Janeiro: Centro Indus, Brasil, 1908, Portuguese ed,, voL 2, pp. 1-103),^^ 
An account of the coffee Industry with special reference to coffee culture in Bra¬ 
zil including data relative to the history, botany, chemical composition, physio¬ 
logical properties and distribution of coffee, the climate and soil requirements, 
cultural operations, insect ijests, harvesting, drying, preparation for export, con¬ 
sumption, substitutes, and the cost of production, together with statistics on 
production, imports and exports for a large number of years. 

Cacao, J. B. Monteiso (0 Brasil: Suas riquezas mturaes; sms industrias. 
Rio de Janeiro: Centro Indus. Brasil, 1908, Portuguese ed., ml. 2, pp. 2/7- 
222).—An account of cacao culture in Brazil including statistics on production 
and exports of cacao. 

In defense of diestnut groves, I. Gigijoli (A Lifesa det CastagnctU Borne, 
1908, pp. 3-163). —A report of an investigation relative to the present condition 
of the chestnut groves in Italy, the extent to which they have been damaged by 
the manufacture of tannic acid from chestnut wood, and suggestions for the ex¬ 
tension of chestnut culture and protective measures for the future. 

Pecans and other nuts in Texas, H. T. Milneb (Texas Dept. Apr. Bui 2, pp. 
5-48 ).—^This is a conipilation of papers on various iihases of pecan culture and 
nut culture in general, presented with a view of stimulating nut culture in 
Texas. The papers were selected diiefly from the papers and addresses of the 
Texas Nut Growers’ Association and have been classed under the following 
general headings: General directions for pecsm culture; the best pecan; trans¬ 
planting, budding, and grafting; top-working; walnuts; and marketing pecans. 

Budding new tops on pecan trees, H. H. Hume (Amcr. Fruit and Nwi Jour., 
5 (1908), No. 90, pp. 8-11, figs. 7).—An illustrated discussion of the method of 
top-working pecan trees by the use of annular buds, including data on the 
cost of the operation and a discussion of the advantages of top-working by 
cutting back and budding. 

Shade trees^ R A. Stabt, G. E. Stone, and H. T. Febnald {Masseschusetts 
8ta. But. 125, pp. 8-S4> S4). —^This bulletin, which was prepared and pub¬ 

lished jointly by the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, discusses various questions relative to 
shade trees and their management, including the law of shade trees in the high¬ 
way and street and on private proiierty, the tree warden’s outfit and duties, the 
characteristics and \'alue of the more important species of shade trees and 
their adaptability for different environments, transplanting and pruning, tree 
surgery and tree guards, the injurious effec^ts of gas and electricity and methods 
of prevention. In conclusion the more important insect enemies are figured and 
described and the best-known methods of treatment are given. 

Shade trees for Horth Carolina, W. W. Ashe (N. C. QeoL and Scon. Survey 
Bui. 16, pp. 72, pis. 10, figs. /8).—This bulletin is published with the view of 
stimulating and ^couragiug judicious planting of shade trees in North Caro¬ 
lina and contains suggestions relative to the time and method of planting, prun¬ 
ing, care of newly planted trees, general suggestions for street planting, and the 
arrangement and combination of trees for various purposes. Descriptions 
are given of the majority of shade trees soitable for street and park planting 
in different sections of the' State. The advantages to be derived by Judicious 
street tree planting are further emphasized by means of illustrations. 
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Gardens old and new, edited by H. A. Tipping (Jeic York and London, 
pp, XI4*d4^, ph i, figst, 357).—^TBis is the third of a aeries of volumes, 
all of which portray Eni^iish country homes and their garden environments. 
The present volume contains about 400 photographic illustrations with de¬ 
scriptive tea^t. 

Gardening for women, Fbances G. Wolseley {Ycic York and London, 
1908, pp. XV+289, pU. 32. fign, 13 ).—A popular work in which the author draws 
attention to the qualifications of women for taking up various phases of gar¬ 
dening, points out the advantages to be derived by employing them, and outlines 
their position in supplementing and increasing the work done by male gardeners. 
Several chapters of the book are devoted to syllabuses of colleges and schools 
in Great Britain and elsewhere, which are deemed of value in training women 
for gardening pursuits 

Window gardening, II. B. Dobneb {Indianapolis, 1908, pp. lo3, pi. 1, figa. 
i3>.—A practical work on window gardening in which the author discusses 
various forms of containers, potting methods, soils, watering, fertilizers, light 
heat and veatUation, Insect enemies, proiiiigation by seed and by cuttings, and 
gives detailed directions for the culture of a large number of bulbs, foliage 
plants and flowering plants suitable for window culture. 

Water lilies and how to grow them, H. S. Conabd and H. Hus iXcio York, 
1991, pp. V+i28, pU. SI).—A popular work containing directions for the culture 
of various kinds of water lilies, together with chapters on the making of ponds 
and the use of accessoiy plants. The retire values of the different varieties 
In the various groups are pointed out and lists are given of water lilies for 
special puriMises. 

POBESTEY. 

Douglas fir: A study of the Pacific Coast and Bocky Mountain forms, 
E, H. Fbothinghau (U- 8. Dept. Agr., Forest Serv. Circ. 150, pp. S8, figs. 3).— 
This circular discusses the history, distinguishing characteristics, silvical forms, 
geographical distribution, and silvical regions within the range of Douglas fir, 
together vpith the silvical characteristics and requirements of the two forms, 
and systems of management In the different silvical regions. 

The author concludes that of the two forms of Douglas fir, one of which 
inhabits the region between the Cascades and Bierra Nevada and the coast, 
and the other the Rocicy Mountain region, the cotist form is superior for forest 
planting in almost every respect. The monntain form is better adapted for 
ornamental purposes or for regions where the climate is unfavorable to the 
growth of the coast fbrm. Attention is called to the great desirability of select¬ 
ing seed for future plantings fxom rapid-growing, straight, symmetrical trees. 

The pine: Economic and statical investigations of the forest division, 
Ebeiswalde Porest Beseaztdi Station, A. Schwappach (Die Kiefer: ITirt 
sehaflliche und Stattsche Vntersuehungen der Forsllichen AOteilung der HaupU 
station des Forstlichen Tersuehsweaens in JSderstaalde. Xeudamm, 1908, pp. 
IV+180). —In addition to normal yield tables for the pine based upon studies 
of Prussian pine stands for the past 30 years, considerable tabular data are 
and discussed relative to studies of the effect of various methods of cul- 
taftimd of different degrees of deisity upon the development of pine forests, 
MnirfiiKKi.t yield taides, and Investigations on the productiveness of pine for- 
d/Asg nnder different systems of treatment. 

te llle apjpendlx tables are given for different m^perimental areas in which 
fibe tuM are classed according to their diameter at 1.3 meters (about 5 ft.) 
temtbntfnmO. 
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ProductiozL and cansumption of basket willows in the United States for 
1906 and 1907, 0- D. Mell (U. 8, DepL Apr., Forest Serv. Circ. 156, pp. 14 ),— 
This is a statistical review of the basket-willow industry in this country based 
largely on brief reports from 161 domestic manufacturers of willow ware. 

It is estimated that 2,282,000 lbs. of willow rods were consumed in this coun¬ 
try in 1907 as compared with 1,798,000 lbs. in 1906. There was a slight advance 
in price for home-grown rods, particularly for the higher grades, in 1907, as 
well as a marked tendency on the part of manufacturers to either grow their 
own stock or to use domestic willows of high grade. 

Forest economics—silviculture, L. Obandeatj (Ann, 8eL Agron,, 3, aer,, S 
(1908), I, pp, S7Z^4S8; II, No. 1, pp. 1-156) .—Rfisum^ and in some cases full 
reports are given of a large number of papers presented before the section of 
forest economics and silviculture of the Bi^th International Congress of 
Agriculture at Vienna in 1907. In Volume I are considered creation and treat¬ 
ment of forests from the standi>oint of production and quality, the cultural 
importance of acclimatized varieties of our forest 8i)eciea, and the utility of and 
favorable methods of afforesting pine lands. The reports in Volume II deal 
with studies by research stations on wood transportation and the utilization of 
wood for construction puriK)ses, remedial measures against injuries to forests 
from industrial fumes and insects, new tendencies and methods in forest manage¬ 
ment, the basis of an equal tax on wood properties, legislative measures for the 
protection of landscapes and natural areas, wood commerce in Burope and the 
influence of good roads on this commerce, international unification of units of 
measure tind standards of sorting for building timber, and the use of beech wood 
in the chemical industries. 

On the preservation of seeds of deddnons trees, C. Vandebbisse (Ann, Gem- 
hloux, 18 (190$), No. 10, pp. 669-686).—A thesis in which the author discusses 
the factors influencing seed germination, reviews the various processes em¬ 
ployed for saving the seed of the principal hardwood species, and presets data 
on the preservation of acorns by several different methods. A brief bibliog¬ 
raphy is appended. 

On the combating of hardpan by cultural methods, N. von Lokbnz (Zur 
Bekampfung dea Ortateinea durch KultureUe Makregeln. Vienna, 1908, pp. 3-23, 
figs, 6), —^The forestry experiment station at Mariabrunn is conducting experi¬ 
ments with a view of rendering hardisin soils suitable for forestry. A detailed 
account is given of the results secured to date with plantations of oak, beech, 
white pine, fir, and locust set out in 1904. Chemical fertilizers and greeh 
manures have been used with the plats. The results thus far indicate that 
with the methods used hardpans not much more than 20 cm. (about 8 in.) 
thick can be improved sufficiently to grow profitable stands of spruce, white 
pin€^ oaks and eventually locust, and possibly beech. 

The principles of spadal arrangement in forests, G. Wagneb (Die Grund- 
logon der Bdumlich&fi Ordnung im Walde. Tubingen, 1907, pp, V+580, pi. 1, 
flga. 43). —^In this work the author examines in detail the various phases of 
forestry, including silviculture, forest protection, utilization, and management, 
relative to their requirements with respect to space arrangement, with a view 
of formulating principles for the development of a system of forest management 
which shall provide for a separate and indep^dmit consideration of space and 
time. This the author believes can be best accomplidied by natural regenera¬ 
tion over very restricted areas, and he advocates the selection strip method of 
felling, " BlendersaumsdbOag,” whi<fli provides for cutting the matoie wood in 
progressive narrow strips on the side of the forest which preseniB the most 
favorable conditions for the natural regeneration of the treest 
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Annual report of the director of forestry of the Philippine Islands for 
the period July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907, it. V. Atubn ft at. iPhUippinr 
Hur. Furr^iry lipt. JUfft. ;>/). mnps 2 ).—^This reinnl includes a report of 
the smuid annual conference of the forestei’W of the Philii)iiine Bureau of 
Forestry with a list of recommendations adopted at the conference relative to 
various phases of Ihe work: a reiM»rt of the committee on free use privileges 
with a proiiosed amendment to the Free-Use Act designed to regulate the abuse 
of privileges granted “under the act; cninsiderathms relative to the present 
status and possible development of lumbering oiterations; and an outline of 
the work of the bureau in iuvestigtiting the amount, character, value, and uses 
of the Philippine foretit products. Tabular statements are given of the licenses 
and applications granted for lumbering, clearings, and homesteads, utilization 
of forest products, amount of tiiniier taken by leading licensees, import and 
exiKtrt of lumber, revenues, and expenditures. 

Desirable tra«*t« of public forests are slid to be ai’ailable ami unoccupied 
in several of the provinces. Mai>s of these districts have been made and esti- 
uuites prepjired showing the stand, varieties of merchantable timber, iK)Ssi- 
bilities of logging, etc. Available forest tracts in Xegros Occidental, and 
northeastern Mindoro, together witli a report of an examination of pine lands 
tributary to Baguio. Provim*e of Benguet, are considered in the present report. 

Beport of the conservator of forests, C. B. Legat (Tramvaal Dept. Agr. 
Ann. Rpt. /Pd7, pp. —Xsx accoont of nursery and planting operations 

conducted at the various forest centers including a financial statement for the 
year. 

The royal Bavarian forestry administration and its historical dev^opment 
In the nineteenth centory, J. Keipeb (Forafic. Cenm., n. sen, 29 (1907), 
Ao. pp. ph 1; 30 (1908), A’oa. 2, pp. 61-76, pi. 1; 3, pp. 121-141; 4, 

pp. 182^199. pi. 1). —From the standpoint of management the author divides 
the Bavarian forest administration into four well-defined periods of develop¬ 
ment which are discussed in th€dr order as follows: From 3803 to 1821; 1822 to 
1853; 1853 to 1855; and 1855 to the present time. 

Beport on the history of the woodlands of the town of Ettlingen, M. 
BssGEa (Kariiiruke, 1908, pp. 90, map i).—A thesis on this subject accepted by 
the Grand-dncal Technical High School at Karlsruhe for the degree of doctor 
of engineers. The work includes a historical account of the Ettlingaa forests 
relative to their managem^t, forest policy, protection, exploitation, etc. A 
brief bibliography Is appaided. 

A nim a l report on the literatnre and important happenings in the realm 
of s o k fl itific forestry, forest zoology, agricoltiiral chesnisiry, meteorology 
and forest botany fOr the year 1907, H. Wkbbb (AUg. F&rat u. Jagd Ztg., 
1908, 8up., pp. 89).—This report cemtains abstracts of the important literature 
on the various phases of forestry together with notes on important occurrences 
In the forest world for the year 1907. The topics Included are silviculture, 
utilization, management, valuation and statics^ the theory of forest mensuration 
and yields administration, history, policy, statistics, news of forest unions 
and hunting dabs, zoology, botany, and soil physics. 

DISEASES W VL&3STS. 

Ol^nrvatloaa on the biology of Botrytis rinerea, F. T. Bbooes (A»ik Bot. 

^ (1906}, Xo. 87, pp. 479^497, figa. 4 )>—A study was made of B. 
cOmm to determine if poBrible the conditions under whldh it is able to infiast 
tta hoei plants. The c onidia were found to devdop and grow luxuriantly in 
geiatbatad grape extract, and infection experiments were carried on with pure 
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cultnros of tlie fungus applied to lettuce plants. Where the spores were placed 
directly uiion uninjured leaves no infection took place, but where\er the leaves 
were wounded, either by tearing or burning with a hot platinum needle, infec¬ 
tion ensued. 

While carrying on these experiments, the author noted that the plants on 
which the leaves had begun to turn yellow were readily infected. Subse¬ 
quent investigations, in which plants were kept for 5 days in the dark and 
spores placed upon them when the leaves vvere beginning to show signs of 
yellowing, showed that the fungus was readily introduced into otherwise sound 
tissues. 

Another experiment was carried on in which lettuce was grown in cultures 
from which some of the supposedly essential organic constituents were omitted. 
After 0 weeks’ growth in such cultures, the plants were inoculated, by placing 
Botrytis si>ores upon the leases, but without any infections. 

In conclusion the author states that “ whatever may be the causes at work 
in the li^ ing cell which confer immunity or predisposition on the species of host 
plant, or which confer virulence or impotence on the spore, they lie deeper than 
nutrition.” 

The physiology and development of some anfhracnoses, C. W. 

(Bof, Qaz,, 45 (1908), No, 6, pp. 36*T-Jd8, pi, J, figs, 11 ),—A stud; 
anthracnosos has been carried on to determine the perfect stage of as many 
forms as possible, to ascertain whether the forms of Glmosporium found on the 
apple represent a single species or more than one, and to learn whether siiecies 
of Glceosix>rium may be distinguished by cultural methods. In the study the 
author investigated the anthracnoses of about 30 different host plants from 
60 or more sources. The genera that are known to be connected with anthrac¬ 
noses are Gnomonia, Glomerella, and Pseudopeziza. 

From an economic standpoint, the most important sx>ee!es belong to the 
Glomerella type, which is distinctly separated from the other types of anthrac¬ 
noses both by its perfect and imperfect stages. There seem to be a large 
number of closely related forms that are extremely variable. Furthermore, 
many forms vary under artificial cultivation and doubtless also under natural 
conditions. Some of these forms seem to be similar enough to he considered 
the same, while others are dissimilar enough to he classed as distinct species. 

In relation to the forms occurring on the apple, there seem to be two distinct 
forms of anthracnose separated by thermal lines. That occurring in the 
southern part of the country differs in the presence of jperithecia, a slightly 
different acervulus, and entirely different cultural characters. From his in¬ 
vestigations the author is led to believe that too much dependence should not 
be placed on cultural characters for the determination of the species. 

On the specialization of a form of Sphserotheca huintLli, J. A. Stexeeb 
(CeniU, Baht, [etc.], 2, AU,, 21 (1908), No, 22-2S, pp. 571-186, pi, 1, figs, 8),— 
Experiments by the author showed that there is a biological form of S, humuli 
occurring on various species of Alchemilla, and be describes it under the name 
of 8 , humitU c^chenUllcp, His experiments ^owed that there is little difference 
between infection by aseospores and by conidla of the fnngus^ and that of the 
form described several races exist capable of infecting some species of Alcho* 
milla and not others. 

The Sporotrichum bud rot of carnations and the silver top of June grass, 
F. 0. Stewaet and H. E. Hodoeiss (New York State Sta, Tech, BuL 7, pp, 88--119, 
pU, d).—The carnation bud rot described by the authors is said to be identical 
with that discussed in Bulletin 103 of the Nebraska Station (E. S. B.., 19, 
p. 855). It is known to occur in several greenhouses in New Tork, Illinois, 
and Nebraska, but it is not believed to be of great economic importance. 
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I'amations affected with bud rot are invariably infested with a fungus 
associated with a particular species of mite. The same fungus and mite are 
frequently found similarly associate*! on June jrrass \Pon pratensis^. The 
relation of the mite to the carnation disease is not entirely clear, but it prob¬ 
ably acts as a carrier of the fungus. The relation of the mite to the silver top 
of grass has not been investigated. 

The fungus on the carnation has hitherto been given a different name from 
that on the grass, but as it was first described from the grass, the name should 
be B, pocr The mite, previously described as PetlimloMes dianihophihis (B. R. 
K., 10, p. SCO), has been positively identified as PcdiculopMa gramimm. 

The authors of the present bulletin do not agree with Heald that the bud rot 
is necessarily a disease of neglected houses, as it has proved troublesome in a 
number of greenhouses on liong Island that are exceptionally well managed. 

The smuts of cereals, their disiributioii and control, R. Falck (Jour. 
Xandfir., 56 (1908), pp. 113-^182. pL i).—This is a lecture presented 

before the Agricultural Society of Breslau, giving a summary of information 
regarding cereal smuts, their distribution, and means for control. 

Bust in wheat, R. H. Biffen (Jour, Bd. Sgr, [Londonl, 13 (1908), 2^o, 4, 
pp. After a general account of the life histories, destructiveness, and 

other characteristics of rusts, the author describes his breeding experiments 
with various wheats in seeking forms immune to rust, particularly to the 
>ellow rust (Puccinia glumarum), a preliminary account of which has already 
beapi noted (E. S. R., 19, p. 44). 

After finding a number of varieties of wheat that were practically immune 
to the yellow rust, hybridizing experiments were carried on between a variety 
of Club, an immune variety, and Michigan Bronze, a very susceptible variety. 
The cross-bred plants proved very susceptible to the disease, but a fair crop 
of grain was produced. A study of the material in subsequent generations 
showed that the head dbaracters and immunity or susceptibility are unit 
characters that seem to be transmitted, and four fixed types have been secured, 
namely, immune Club, susceptible Club, an immune loose-headed variety similar 
to Michigan Bronze, and a susceptible variety of the same. Two of these 
varieties cloa^y resemble the parents and two show fre^ combinations of the 
characters present in the two i>arent plants. Further trials are being conducted 
with these varieties in order to demonstrate that the new character combina- 
timis are perfectly fixed. The immune varieties of wheat which have been 
raised in the course of these preliminary experiments have no particular value 
beyond their immunity. 

Burizig the process of the investigation an opportunity was offered to estimate 
the extmt of damage caused by rust Numbers of each type were harvested 
separately, and the yield of grain of the diseased plants compared with those 
in a healthy condition was in the ratio of 0.2 to 1. 

Bean di seajw in 1908, H. Qitebnjeb {Ztftchr, Landic, Kammer Braunschiceig, 
77 (1908), No, SI, pp, S67, 5d8).--Durmg 1908 serious losses were occasioned by 
the occnrreuce of bean anthracn<»te (Qlisospofium UndemutJiianum) and red 
spiders (Tetranychus telariw). For the prevention of the first, the author 
recommends better drainage of the soil, with care in the selection of seed, and 
where seed is suspected of being diseased, treating it with a solution of am- 
moniacai copper carbonate For the control of the red spider no definite means 
are descrihed. 

The more important diseases of cabbage in Holland, H. M. Quakjeb 
(B blmirlL Fsrhaiulei;. Soiland, Maatsch, Wctcfuseh, Haarlem, S. aer., 6 (1906), 
2ra 9, fWL i-S*, Ida 8),--Aftep describing cabbage cultnre in the north of Hol- 
laady an aceoiait Is given of some of the more Important insect and fungus pests 
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to which the crop is subject. Among those mentioned are Contarinia torquens, 
Antfhonomyia sp., Baris sp., Phoma oJcmcca, etc. In addition to these, descrip¬ 
tions are given of some troubles due to faulty cultivation. 

Gorky scab of potatoes (Jour. Bd, Agr. [Lowdo/i], 15 (1908)^ yo. 8, pp. 
59Z-599, pi, f).—A description is given of corky scab of potatoes caused by the 
fungus Spongospora scal^ies. This fungus is said to be abundant in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Norway, and found to some extent in Germany. 

Soaking diseased potatoes for 2 hours before planting in a solution consisting 
of i pt. of formalin in 15 gal. of water is recommended. The application of lime 
to the soil would probably aid in checking the disease. 

Black scab in potatoes (Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Iiy?land Jour.. 8 (1908)^ 
No. $j pp. ph 1). —^A description is given of the black scab, or wart 

disease, of potatoes, due to the fungus Chrysophlyctis endobioiiea^ which is ap¬ 
parently becoming very serious in parts of Great Britain. Preventive measures 
which include rotations in which potatoes do not occupy the soil for a consider¬ 
able number of years are recommended. 

An important new potato disease in Germany, G. Schneiueb (Deut. Landto. 
Presse, 35 (1908), No. 79, p. 832, figs. 2). —An illustrated account is given of the 
wart, or black scab, of potatoes due to Chrysophlyctis nulohioitca, which has 
lately appeared in parts of Germany. 

The occurrence of Chrysophlyctis endobiotica in Westphalia, A. SpiegkeBp 
MANN (PraJct. BL Pfiarusenhau u. 8chufs. n. her.. 6* (1908). No. 10. pp. 113-116, 
figs. 3).—A description is given of the wart disease of potatoes due to 0. 
endobiotica, together with suggestions for the prevention of the spread of that 
pest 

Becent investigations of potato diseases, and of diseases of potatoes and 
root crops during storage^ F. K. Ravn (Tidsskr. Landbr. Planteavl, 15 (1908), 
No. 3, pp. SU-554). 

Fire blight in fruit trees^ W. B. Mack (Nevada 8fa. Bui. 63, pp. 52, 53 ).— 
Attention has been directed to a disease of apple trees. An examination ^owed 
that the trouble was of bacterial origin and that undoubtedly the organism is 
Bacillus amylovorus, the species which causes the bacterial blight of pears, 
apples, and quinces. The disease is said to be of common occurrence in the 
vicinity of the station and is causing material damage to the orchards. It is 
to be the subject of farther investigation. 

The leaf browning of sweet cherries in Germany, K. von Tttbeuf (Naiurvo. 
Ztschr. Worst u. Landto., 6 (1908), No. 6, pp. 330-332, figs. 3; abs. in Bot. 
Centbl., 108 (1908), No. H, p. 365). —^An account is given of a disease of sweet 
cherries, due to Qnomonia erythrostoma, which has recently made its appear¬ 
ance in the Bavarian Palatinate. The fungus has appeared in great abundance^ 
causing a browning of the leaves, and is characterized by the leaves remaining 
attached to the trees during the winter. The spores are said to be 2K^led 
instead of 1-celled, as previously reported by Frank. 

The effect of various copper preparations and other fungicides on the 
flowers of the grape, B. Molz (Mitt. Weinbau u. Kellerw., 20 (1908), No. 6, 
pp. Wl-91, fig. J).—-The effect of 2 applications of several fungicides and in¬ 
secticides on the flowers of the grape was investigated. The treatments were 
made in June and July, intervals of about 10 days occurring between the appli¬ 
cations. Among the substances employed were soda Bordeaux mixture, neutral 
copper acetate, azurin, a fungicide the formula of which is recommended by 
Vermorel, several dust preparations of Nordlinger, Nonnit, and sulphur, com¬ 
parisons being made with Bordeaux mixture, a 1 per cent solutioa of whi(^ 
was used in the flrst spraying and a 2 per ceat solution In the second. 

f 
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The Bordeaux mixture did not injure either the leaves or the flowers, while 
the other liquid sprajh were all mf>re or let-s destructive of the flowers, and 
some injuretl the foliage as wed. Nunnit destroyed a iiortion of the flowers 
and burned the lejives t»» a considerable extent. None of the fungicides used 
in a dry form proved injurious. 

Gum disease of citrtxs trees in California, R. E. Smith and O. Butleb 
iCaUpjrnUi UhL /q>. fiijs, i}).—According to the authors, the 

most common and characteristic citrus tree diseases in California are included 
under the general term gum disea.se, and the present bulletin considers various 
citrus troubles, showing the features which they have in common and dis¬ 
cussing their nature, together with means of prevention and cure. 

Gum disease, or gummosis, is a term applied to a condition in which an 
exudation of a gummy sap takes place through the hark. The disease is at¬ 
tributed to various causes, but so far as known it is not infectious. A common 
form in Oallfomia t<i which the term gummosis is apiilied occurs on the lemon, 
although the characteristic trouble is not confined to these trees. An examina¬ 
tion of diseased trees showed that the gum does not originate in the bark, but 
breaks out through the latter by mechanical pressure from within. The af¬ 
fected area may be large or small and may spread until the trunk is completely 
girdled. In severe cases the bark of the affected portions dies and the tree 
may do likewise. The relation of soil and location of orchards to this disease 
is discnsscHl, and it is shown that almost invariably gummosis is found in trees 
growing in jMMirly drained situations, such as the lower slopes of orchards, or 
where the orchard is on heavy soil or poorly drained due to hardpan or other 
causes. The effect of the disease upon the tissues is described and methods 
of control are suggested, among them the avoidance of unfavorable conditions 
In planting, the use of sour-orange roots as stock, high budding, cultural pre¬ 
vention, improvement of soil conditions, slitting and stripping the bark on 
diseased areas, etc. Where the bark is cut it has been found advantageous 
to cover the wounds with a form of grafting wax to prevent the entrance of 
fungi. Attention should be paid to soil improvement and pruning, and it hat 
been found that good drainage and the proper aeration of the roots by boxing 
or digging away about the trees and placing sand about the trunks are on the 
whole practical means for the prevention of gummosis. 

Another eitms tree disease described is that known as scaly bark, or psorosis, 
which is primarily a disease of the orange and which apparently rarely occurs 
on other citrus trees. This disease is distinguished from gummosis by its 
occurrence at any point on the trunk or branches of a tree, and there is ap¬ 
parently no direct connection between the soil and the location of the affected 
area. The appearance of the disease is well described by the name scaly bark. 
The authors say that there secans to be a connection between the irregular 
wate supply and the occurreoce of scaly bark, and an extreme case is cited 
which seems to prove their claim. The rrfation of scaly bark to gummosis 
Is discussed, and for the control of the former the authors say that treatment 
does net promise very satisflactory results and that precautions for the pre¬ 
vention of the disease are more to be sought than methods for its treatment. 
The methods of treatment are essentially the same as those described for 
gammoBlsi. 

Brief notes are also givei on the goaming of nursery trees, foot rot^ Florida 
die hack or oianthema, and twig blight 
Skoam ahtetibBa, (Bev. Saw et 

47 (1908), So* 20^ pii 1890 the author puhlh^ed an account of a 

diseaseof fte trees te which a kind of canker was tensed tuF P. abMIna. Dur¬ 
ing a recent outbreak of a disease of firs in the Jura Monntails, he was led to 
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investigate its cause. At first tliere appeared to l>e no relation between the 2 
diseases, as no Phoma was found in dead material. In a subsequent and more 
careful study, however, the presence of a fungus was Indicated, although in the 
last instance the disease differed quite markedly from the previous attack. 

In the present outbreak the fungus seems to attack the young twigs, causing 
their destruction within a relatively short time, and the injury to the ti-ee is 
much more serious than that formerly observed. A number of causes are men¬ 
tioned as probably contributing to the unusual severity of the fungus attack, 
among them the prevailing high winds, the severe winter of lJK)G-7 followed by 
a prolonged drought in the summer, rocky soil, etc., all of which weakened the 
trees and made them more liable to attack. 

The leaf cast of white pine, K. \OJn Tubeup (Xaiurw, Ztschr. Forst «. Landw» 
6 (1908), No. 6*, pp. 327-^30, ftps. S; uhs. in BoU Centhl,, 108 (1908), Xo. U, p. 
36o),—-A. description is given of a disease of white pine, due to the fungus 
Jlypodrnna 'bvachyRporum, which causes a falling of the leaves. In addition 
to white pine, it also occurs on Pinm rxceha. 

A note on the mildew of oahs, Gbifpokt and Maxcslano {Compt Rend. Acad. 
i:Scu [Paris), J}7 (1908), Xo. 8, pp. i37-}39). —^During the summer of li)0S the 
oaks in many parts of France are said to have been severely attacked by a white 
mold of which only the Oidium X3hase is known. All the species of deciduous 
oaks seemed to be subject to this fungns, a few being particularly injured. It 
has been imix>ssible to definitely determine the species, but a species (JIicr(h 
sphwrn alni\ occurring on the alder has been considered as i)osslbly attacking 
the oak. Observations, however, showed that while beech trees sei^ to'be sub¬ 
ject to the same mildew as the oaks, the alders have escaped even when grow¬ 
ing in close proximity to diseased oak trees. It is thought that if the species is 
the same as that occurring on the alder, i^ossibly It is a si)ecialized form which 
now occurs only upon the oak. 

On account of the difficulty of treating otik trees, no i>racticji^ means are 
known for combating the fUngus. ^ 

Mildew of oaks, Botjdieb (Compt. Rend. Acad. HcU [Paris}, H7 (1908), Xo. 
9, pp. 461, 46*2).—Attention is called to the abundant occurrence during the past 
season of a mildew of oaks in many localities of France. While the fruiting 
form of the mature fungus has not yet been found, attention is called to the fact 
that a mildew (JSrysiphe qucrcus) was found on leaves in the vicinity of Paris 
and described some 60 years ago. The author thinks that perhaps this species 
may be the one under consideration. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOIOGT. 

Beport on economic zoology for the year ending April 1, 1M7, F. V, 
Theobald (Jour. Southeast. Agr. Pol. Wye, 1907, Xo. 16, pp. 39-180, pis. 3% 
figs. 20).—An extensive report with biological and economic notes is given 
of the principal animal pests of the year. These are arranged under the fol¬ 
lowing headings: Animals injurious to man's domesticated animals, fruit 
trees and bu^es, vines, fruit, com crops, root crops, pulse, hops, vegetables, 
flowers, forest trees, man’s stores; those causing annoyance to man; and gen¬ 
eral notes. Among the principal attacks were those of a new gooseberry 
cecldomyia, leaf hoppers, a black currant mite, eelworms, pigmy mangold beetle, 
and the turnip gall weevil. 

The faunal affinities of the prairie region of Central North America, ^ 6. 
Nothven (Amer. Nat., 4^ (1908), No. 4^8, pp. S88-39S, map i).—This subject 
is briefly considered, references to the literature being given. 
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The cozfijaoiLer birds of our g^ardeus; their habits aud foods, C. H. Hoofeb 
{Jour, Roy, Uort mor. [London], J3 {JlVOb), :Xo. 2, pp. ^27-4o0, fig. i).—Fol¬ 
lowing an account of tlieir habits and food* the author gives a classification 
of birds as to fo 4 »d, and discusses their influence upon insects injurious to fruit, 
their injury to fruit, and methods for modifying the harm done. 

The birds of Maine, O. W. Knight i Bangor, Me., 1908, pp. Xyill’^19-69S, 
pl8. 26, map i).—This work includes “a key to the descrintion of the various 
species known to have occurred in the State, an account of their distribution 
and migration, showing their relative abundance in the various counties of the 
State as well as other regions, and contributions to their life histories.” The 
fhunal areas of the State are considered and a bibliographical list, arranged 
in chronological order, is apiiended. 

Bibliography of Canadian zoology for 1906, J. F. Whiteaves (Proc. and 
Trans. Roy. iSot\ Canada, 3. ttcr., 1 {1907), bVc. IV, pp. 209-218).—In this list, 
which does not include entomology, are given the publications of 56 authors. 

Bibliography of Canadian entomology for the year 1906, O. J. S. Bethune 
iPror. and Trans. Roy. *sv>c. Canada, 3. ser., 1 {1901), fire. IV, pp. 131-141 ).— 
This includes 109 titles as<*rlheil to authors. 

TJniforzn common names for insects, A. F. Bubgess {Jour. Bcon. Ent., 1 
(1908), Xo. 3, pp. 209-213 ).—list of the common names of 142 insects which 
have been accepted by the American Association of Economic Entomologists. 

American insects, V. Lu Kellogg (Xew York, 1908, pp. XIV+B9i, pU. 13, 
figs. 812 ).—In this second and revised edition are included 19 chapters and an 
app^dix. The first 3 chapters consider the structure and special physiology, 
development and metamorphosis, and the classification of insects. Chapters 
4-15 are devoted to a description of the inse(*tR composing the various orders. 
Chapters 16-18 take up insects and their relation to flowei’s, color and pattern 
and their uses, and Insects and disease, and chapter 20 the collecting and rear¬ 
ing of in8ect& Chapt^ 19, on reflexes. Instincts, and intelligence, is added in 
this edition. It is stated that the book is written with the endeavor to foster 
an interest in insect biology on the part of students in natural history, nature 
observers, and general readers. 

Forest entomology. A* T. Ouxanpebs (Edinburgh and London, 1908, pp. 
XXII+422, figs. 331 ).—In the first 10 chapters of this volume on forest insects 
the nature of their injury, prevention, and remedial measures, with references 
to the literature ccHisnlted, are discussed under the various orders of insects. 

In chapter 11 are given hints on eolleeting, preparing, and mounting, and 
in chapter 12, insecticides and general remedies. In chapter IB, beneficial insects 
are discussed. Chapter 14 is devoted to a tabular list of trees injured, with the 
nature of the injury, and scientific names of the insects causing it. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annua] meeting of the Association of 
Economic Entomologists (Jour. Boon. Ent, 1 (1908), No. S, pp. 169-209, 
pis. 2).—A continuation of the report of the proceedings of this meeting pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R,, 20, pp. 252, 352). 

A paper upon The Orange Worm (Trypcta Ivdens), by A. L. Herrera (pp. 
169-174), discusses the occurrence of the pest in Mexico, the natural enemies, 
and artificial means of control. A bibliographical list is also given. H. J. 
Quayle, in a paper aa A New Root Pest of the Vine in CaHfomia (pp. 175,176), 
gave a brief account of Adoxus obscurus and A. vitis and the injury caused by 
them, and also discussed The California Life History of the Grape Leaf-hopper 
(TwfiMocyba comes) (pp. 182, 183). C. F. GiUette, in a paper entitled ApMs 
possypU and Its ABies (pp. 176-181), considered the identification of the sev¬ 
eral spediee^ the influence of the host plant upon aphid characteristics, the pos- 
flMiUy Of A. gOMirpii and medUsaginis laying eggs, andrfood plants. The Life 
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History of the Striped Cucumber Beetle, with a Brief Account of Some Experi¬ 
ments for its Control, is the title of a paper presented by T. J. Headlee (pp. 
203-209), in which an account is given of life history, injury to plants, natural 
enemies, and methods of combating Diabrotica i iftata. 

Papers are also included by H. A. Gossard on The Catalpa Bud Maggot 
(Ceddomyia catalpw) (pp. ISl, 182), on Notes of the Season (pp. 183-191), 
and on The Honey and Pollen-yielding Plants of Texas, by A. F. Oonradi 
(pp. 191-203). 

B^ort of the sixth annual meeting of the American Association of 
Horticultaral Inspectors Ucmi. EnU 1 (L90S), Ao. 3, pp. 220-224).—A 

brief report is given of the meeting held at Chicago, Illinois, December 27, 190T. 

Twenty-third report of the State entomologist on injurious and other 
insects of the State of Hew York, 1907, E. P. Felt ( A\ T, State J/ms. Euh i2J, 
pp. Sil, pis. figs. ^i9). —^During the year under report a wide departure of 
the climatic conditions &om that of normal years apparently accounted for a 
remarkable dearth of injurious insect outbreaks. The spread of the San Jos6 
scale continued and in some instances, where little effort was made to check its 
ravages, practically the entire ftuit crop was ruined. Several shade-tree pests 
caused considerable devastation. 

The green-striped maple worm (Anisota rublrunda) was abundant in one 
county where it stripped the leaves from large blocks of forests. The snow- 
white linden moth (Ennomo^ tsuhsignatlus) was very abundant on beech trees 
in the Catskills and defoliated these trees over large areas in one locality. 

Notes for the year include data on the red-humped apple-tree caterpillar, 
lesser peach borer, lesser apple worm, apple maggot or railroad worm, San 
Jos^ scale, grape-root worm, white-marked Hiissock moth, elm-leaf beetle, sngar- 
maple borer, white grubs, Epizeuxis dentienlalis, Archips sorhUina, birch-leaf 
bucculatrix, Lewsobrephos brephoides^ and the periodical cicada. A. sorhiana 
was brought into the State in April, 1906, on Japanese maple Imported direct 
from Japan, but these were destroyed and none are supposed to have escaped. 
Biological and economic notes and bibliographical references are given on 
Anisota rubicunda, Hcterocampa guttivttta^ Ennomos subsignarius, and An- 
eylus nubeculana. Lists are given of the publications of the entomologists dur¬ 
ing the year 1907 and of contributions to the State collection. 

Appendix A consists of a list of the William W. BLill collection of lepidop- 
tera embodying 10,000 species which has been added to the State oollecticm. 
In Appendix B is gi%en a catalogue of the Phytoptid galls of North America by 
George H. Chadwick. In this list a total of 170 forms are recorded and ref¬ 
erences to the literature are given. In Appendix O appears a report of the 
entomological field station conducted at Old Forge, New York, in the summer 
of 1905, by James G. Needham. This contains information on new methods 
employed in ecological work, data on the food of fishes, and biological notes on 
a number of aquatic forms, particularly May flies^ dragon flies, and crane 
flies. A new genus and two new species are described, and a table of classi¬ 
fication, the larval habits, and a key to the genera of North American crane 
flies are included, together with an account of the appendages of the second ab¬ 
dominal segment of male dragon flies by Oliver S. Thompson, and descriptions 
of new North American Chironomidse by Oscar A. Johannsen, with bibliograph¬ 
ical references by each. In Appendix D are given descriptions of new sttedes of 
Oecidomyiidse, a discussion of the Circumfili of the Ceddomyiidm, and studies 
with preliminary keys for the recognition of certain Cecldomylidae. 

Injuiioos insects, F. GAscfiL (Neto Mesfioo Sta» BuL SS, pp, 5-63, figs, 36).— 
A general account is given of the more important injurious insects oocunrtng 
in the 8tate, these being considered under the headings garden insects^ iosedto 
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injurious to staple crops, and fruit insects. Directions ai*e given for the prepa¬ 
ration and application of insecticides with estimates of the probable costs of the 
materials. A brief account of the spring grain aphis or green bug, by F. M. 
Webster, and the New 3fexico law on orchard inspection are appended. 

Entomological notes, W. B. OraNET (Apr. Gaz. N. 8 . Wales, 10 {1908), No. 6 , 
pp, ftps. J).—^These notes include an account of beetles attacking furni¬ 

ture and woodwork, of pea and beai^ weevils, and of an aphis causing scab on 
wh!te-skinne<I sheep, cattle, and horses. The clover aphis appears to be the 
cause of the affection here reported. An account is also included of beetles of 
the species Xylotrupt» gideon attacking cocoanut palm in the Solomon Islands. 

Imported insect pests, H. M. Lefboy (Apr. Jour. India, S {1008), No. 3, 
pp. 2S7--2ii ).—^With a view to the adoption of measures for preventing the 
introduction of insect i>ests into India, the author here considers the probable 
origin of those common to that country. He concludes that the evidence derived 
from this examination is reassuring, that with the few prominent exceptions it 
lioints to a natural immunity from undesirable introductions, partly because of 
the natanil isolation of India, but largely on account of its climate. It is stated 
that the only measures at present taken against such introduction is the fumiga¬ 
tion of all American cotton-seed at ports of entry to insure the destruction of 
the boll weeviL 

Beport of the entomologist, C. B. Simpson {Transvaal Dept. Agr. Ann. Rpt. 
1004 s, pp. S32Sok )^—An account is given of the extensive work carried on 
against the brown locust {Pachytylus suleicollis), and the purple locust 1 Ac>*ifZ- 
ium purpuriferum). Other work is reported under the headings of bee keeping, 
insects injurious to man. insects injurious to domesticated animals, insects 
l>oisonous to animals, forest insects, insects injurious to orchards, insects in¬ 
jurious to field crops, and insects affecting garden crops. 

Effects of spraying with arsenical solutions for locust destruction, H. 
I»«UB (TrunsvanI Dept. Agr. Ann. lipt. tOOSS, pp. 100-102 ).Sjs. order to deter¬ 
mine the ganger to cattle, birds, and poultry from eating the grass or locusts 
poisoned with arsenate of soda and sugar solution as used by the division of 
entomology, analyses were made. The results show that it is necessary to pre¬ 
vent stodc from entering the fields of grass recently sprayed, although the danger 
of poisoning stock diminishes rapidly after rain has fallen. In regard to the 
danger to poultry from eating the locusts the author states, “ it is evident from 
the determinations that the amount of arsenic in locusts which have died from 
arsenical poisoning is not very great, and that unless fowls eat an inordinate 
number of the insects, the danger of poisoning the poultry is not excessive. At 
the same time, since fowls are very greedy for locusts, care should be taken to 
prevent them from gorging themselves with the poisoned insects, or harmful 
effects may follow.” 

•Eh® oodliiig moth, 0. W. Howabd {Transvaal Agr. Jour., 6 {1908), No. 
pp. SSSS26, pL f ).— A brief description is given of the pest and its introduction 
ftum CJape Oolony, which is now overrun. At present, with the exception of 
one locality In which extermlnati<m is being attempted, there is practically no 
codling moth in the Transvaal. Imported apples and pears which bear evidence 
of its presence to the extent of 1 per emit are destroyed. 

Woolly aphis and iobacoo eKtract, C. P. Lounsbuby {Agr. Jour. Cape Good 
£r^, SS (1906), No. 2, pp. 188-193, fig. f).—THiis aphis is stated to be the most 
apple-tree pest in CSape Colony. The value of tobacco extract is 
dtawed, and notes are given on other remedies and on the life cycle of the 
ittsset. 

tte apple sawfly CHoplooaxnpa (ajeuthredo) testudiuea) (BA Agr. and 
PUkOfies {XpadcNi], Itoafiei 20S, pp. 2, fig. 1 ).— This leaflet gives a description 
of the peat, theMature of its injury, its life history, and methods of treatm^t. 
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The fruit fly parasite L, J. Newman iJour, Dept. Apr. We^t Anst.. 11 
{1908)t No. Jf, pp. 561--56S, plB. 2).-—An undetennined chuloid parasitic upon 
Geratitis capitata was introduced from India by Comi>ere in December, 1907. 
During transi)ortation pupse containing tbe hibernating iiarasites were kept on 
ice for 60 days. The chalcid, which is» about in. in length, attacks the 
maggots from any quarter, depositing eggs in the body of the host. The average 
number of parasites per fly larva is 15, though as many as 30 have been found. 
A succession of parasites has been kept going, and 150 colonies of not less than 
500 parasites have been liberated, but the results can not be determined until 
another summer. Life history notes and methods of breeiling the i»arasites are 
given. 

The SaxL Josd scale in Arkansas. C. F. Apams {Arl-ansaB iSta. But. 102^ 
pp. 221-236^ 12 ).—^This insect is said to be rapidly becoming the most in¬ 

jurious insect of the orchard in Arkansas. The author here considers the life 
history of the pest, the nature of its injury, and remedies. 

Beport of the viticulturaX station and phylloxera service on the work 
during 1907 {PlipllOT^ra. Rap. Stat. Vit. et tierv. Phyllox. [Canton de r«Mdl» 
1901, pp. 60 ).---Jl detailed account is given of exijeriments made with insecticides 
in freeing the vines from phylloxera, of the laws and reflations concerning 
the i>est, and of newly discovered infestations. 

The European elm scale (Gossyparia spuria). S. B. Doten (Neruda Sta. 
Bui. OS, pp. 0-3), pis. li ).—This pest which has been injuriously abtmdant in 
Carson City for some years has more recently appeared in Reno, where many of 
the residence streets are lined with young elms, killing a large number and 
greatly injuring hundreds of others^ Numerous photographic illustrations and 
drawings accompany the account of its life history and habits. 

Experiments^ were conducted in which lime-sulphur wash, kerosene emulsion, 
and scalecide were used- In every instance where lime sulphur was used the 
author Infers that many hibernating larv» escaped. He considers it best to 
wash away all visible clusters of dead fiemales !brom the bark before spraying 
with this insecticide, in order to destroy the concealed winter larva, and suggests 
thiit after spraying, in order to destroy the living female scales which escape the 
action of the insecticide, the trees be washed late in May or early in June with 
a stream of water under high pressure. Kerosene emulsion containing at least 
qne-sixth kerosene, which is considered as too strong to use even on dormant 
elms, was required in order to kill the hibernating larva. It is inferred that 
scalecide can be used at a strength as low as 1:15 if the application wets the 
hibernating larva completely. 

The author states that he has washed the winter larva opt of cracks and 
crevices with a strong stream from a garden hose at a distance of 10 ft. from 
the nozzle. He further states that where such a stream is thoroughly applied, 
once in April just before the leaves begin to show and once in June before the 
young scale insects appear, that the trees will be comparatively clean the follow¬ 
ing winter. As too close growing and imorly pruned trees fumii^ IBavorable 
ccmditions for the dev^opment of this scale, the axe^ grubbing hoe^ and pruning 
saw should first be used, followed by the garden hose and, where necessary, the 
spray pump as a last resort. 

Observations on the genus Contarinia, E. P. Fext {Jour. Soon. Snt., 1 
{1908), No. S, pp. 22$-2S^).’—‘The author considers briefly the species belonglDg 
to the cecidomyid genus Contarinia and the nature of their injury. 

Notes on the preparatozy stages of some species of Canadian lepidoptexa, 
J. Fcjstcheb and A. Gibson {Proe. and Trans. Rog. 8oc. Canada, S. acr., i 
{1907), Sec. ly, pp. 57-7P).—Descriptions and biological notes are given on the 
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immature stages of the species Mamnetra M, ndjunctn, Xylina dis- 

posita, Oluphisia aevera, Petrftphora ferrugdta^ and (ronodonth duaria. 

TTpon the life cycle of Phylloxera quercus, B. Boxfigli (JLtti R, Accad. 
Lhicei, Bend, CL ScL Fis.. 2£aU e Xat. J. ^rrr., 17 ilPflS), 11. So. J, pp. 2iS- 
253).—In connection with this account the author gives three schemes which 
graphically illustrate the life cycle. 

Notes on Xrogodenna tarsale, C. O. Houghto::? (Jour. Econ. EnL, 1 (iPOS), 
No. 3, pp. 21(i, 217 The author records this species as developing to maturity 
by subsisting upon dry hickory-nut shells. 

Saxon forest pest, C. B. HmsT {Daily Consular and Trade Rpts. [r. 8.^. 
1908, yo. SS02, p. II).—Caten>illars of the species Ocncria monacha are reported 
as very destructive to forests, i>articularly conifers, in one district of Saxony. 
Distribution by railroad trains and destruction by attraction to light and by 
hand picking of the mc»ths by children are mentioned. 

Is it wise to dip nursery stock? F. H. Hall (yeic York State Sta, BuL 302, 
popular cd-, pp. 2 - 4 ). — A popular edition of Bulletin 302 of the station pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R., 20, p. 256). 

Insecticide materials and their application, with suggestions for practica 
J. B. Smith (yeic Jersey Stas. BuL 213, pp. 3--}d). —^In this account the author 
discusses spraying machinery, insecticides and their application in orchard i»rac- 
tice, i»articularly as relating to the San Jos^ scale, codling moth, and plum 
curculio. 

Analyses of Paris green and lead ars^ate, 0. S. Cathcast (Yew Jersey 
Stas. BuL 214 . pp. 3-14). —Analyses are reported of 11) samples representing 17 
brands of Paris green bought in the original packages and of 7 samples repre¬ 
senting 6 brands bought in bulk. Wbile the weights of the samples, as received 
in their original packages^ with one exception, equaled or exceeded the weights 
claimed, there was a shortage in the actual weight of Paris green in U of the 
19 samples ranging from 2A0 to 25 per cent with an average of 9i28 per cent. 
All of these samples contained not less than 50 per cent of arsenious oxid com¬ 
bined with copper as required by the New Jersey law, except one sample which 
contained a large proportion of white arsenic. The average composition of the 
samples analyzed was as follows: Total arsenious oxid, 57.14 per cent; water- 
soluble arsenic compounds, 1.41 per cent; copper oxid, 29.38 per cent; and 
arsenions oxid combined with copper, 5A94 per cent. 

Analyses of 15 samples of 9 brands of lead arsenate are reported and show 
the following variation; Moisture, from 25A5 to 56.66 per cent; arsenic oxid, 
ftom 4J121 to 20.48 per cent; lead oxid, from 16,07 to 44A2 per cent; water- 
soluble arsenic, from 0.20 to 0.79 per cent This large variation is considered 
as due to some extent to the evaporation of water after leaving the factory. 

Qn six new ^edes of Ixodjldse, including a second ^ecies of the new 
genus Bhipicentor, W. F. Coo3?xb, B. A. Caktab. and L. E. Robinson (Proc. 
Cambridge Phil. 80 c., 14 11908), No. S, pp. 437-470, figs. 2.^).—Descriptions 
and fUustrations are given of the six new species Amblyomma longirostrum, 
A. caelaturum, Bhipicentor nifttsRi, Aponomma javanense, A. simplex, and 
A. quadratum. 

On the habits, life cycle, and breeding places of the common house fly, 
R. Nbwstead (Ann. Trap. Med. and Par., 1 (1908), No. 4, pp. 507-520, pis. 
d).—A report is given of investigations carried on in the city of Liverpool 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the breeding places of Musca domeatica, 
;whidb appears to comprise 90 per cent of tbe flies there met with in the 
houses. Examinations were made of various breeding places, an account of 
which is given. Under the most favorable conditions, the flies develop in from 
10 to 14 days, Suggestions as to remedies include the removal in summer 
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of all refuse litter and excreta at interTals not greater than 7 days, and the 
application of Paris green (2 oz. to 1 gal. of water) to refuse, excreta, and 
screenings of stables. Brief notes on S other species of flies and 2 species of 
beetles met with during the investigation accomiwiny the report. 

Flies as carriers of contagion in yaws, A. Rorebtson {Joxir, Trop, Heil, and 
Hyg. [IfOndoM], 11 {1908)^ No, f}, p, 213).— A& a result of examinations the 
author concludes that the house fly is capable? of carrying the virus of yaws. 

Bee pirates, C. W, Mally (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 33 (1008). Xo. 2, 
pp. S06’-213, figs. 4 ).—^The terms “bee pirate” and ‘*l>ee tiger” are used in con¬ 
nection with certain “digger wasps” particularly PhilantJius diadema and 
Palarvs laiifrons. which prey upon hive bees. The bees are caught by these 
pirates and stored in cells in the ground to serve as food for the larvae when 
they hatch. 

Notes are given on the life history, habits, and natural enemies of the former 
species, for which no satisfactory remedy has yet been found. Brief notes are 
given on the latter species, as well as several methods for fighting it. 

Some information on silkworm culture in the Philippine Islands, W. 
SCHULTZE {Philippine Agr. Rev. [English rd.], 1 (1008). So. 6. pp. 250~2o3, ph 
i).—-Experiments have been carried on and are still under way with a view to 
determining the possibility of Introducing the Industry into the islands. The 
species Attacus atlas, A. ricini, and AntJiereea semperi are found in the islands 
but, so far as known, there are no cultivated species. Experiments made with 
Bomhyx mori and directions for raising silkworms are given. A law prohibiting 
the importation by private concerns of live silkworms or eggs gives protection 
against the Introduction of diseases, which at present do not exist in the 
islands. 

voom-mrMAs ihiteitioii. 

Report of the State food commissioner of Uliifois, 1907, A. H. Joites (Ann. 
Rpt. State Food Comr. Ill., 8 (1908), pp. 252, pi. 1). —^This volume contains 
reports of the various pure food officials and the State food and feeding stuffs 
laws, tentative food standards, court decisions, and similar data. 

Report of State analyst, T. J. Bryan (pp. 33-124).—Details are given of the 
examination under the State pure food law of a large number of samples of 
butter and butter substitutes, milk and cream, flavoring extracts, jellies, 
Jams, and preserves, spices, vinegar, maple'sugar, and sirup, confectionery, 
etc., and also of 108 samples of feeing stuffs of which only 8 were legal. 
“ Practically all of the 100 were illegal, throng lack of guaranty or because 
the license fee had not been paid.” 

Iffilk and milk products, water, foods, and condiments, C. Aumakn (Ber. 
Landao. Vers. Stat. Hildesheim, 1907, pp. H, 15).—A brief account of the exam¬ 
ination at the station of a number of samples of dairy products, water, foods, 
and condiments. 

Food laws in the United States, O. A. Neufbsld (Ztschr. Untersuch. Eahr. 
it. Genussmtl., 16 (1908), No. IS, pp. 111S28).—A discussion of American pure 
food laws. 

Ohio general food and drag law, B, W. Duniap (Odluinbus, O., 1908, pp. 

The text of the Ohio g^eral food and dmg law as amended May 1, 
1908, is given. 

Labels and rulings, BL F. Ladd (Nortl^ Dakota Sta. Spec. Bui. 7, pp. 8). — 
The author quotes resolutions adopted September 17, 1907, at a convention of 
pure food officials of the middle Western States which were designed to facili¬ 
tate and secure uniform enfcMrcement of the various State pure food laws. The 
resolutions are discussed and explained. 
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Progress in the chemistry of food and condiments in the year 1907, H. 
ICrTTENKExnuEiR Ztg,^ 32 (lOOfi), ^o. o9, pp* 693-605^ 6*(?, pp. i09-'tll; 

61, pp. *i20, 721), —A digest of inyestigations which have been reported daring 
the year. 

!Ehe effect of certain preservatives on chopped meat, O. Mezgle and K. 
FrcHS {Ztsohr. rnUrsurh. yahr. n. Genusamth, lo (190S), ^o. 12, pp. 715- 
72jS).—C hopped meat to which benzoic acid was added showed a pale color on 
the surface alth<»us?h the red color of the interior was little changed* Sodium 
benzoate increased the color of such meat. Alkaline sodium i>hosphate 
strengthened the color at first. Commercial preservative salts were also tested. 

Iiard from oily hogs, W. B, Richabdson and F. O- Faeet (Jour. Amrr. Chrm, 
iHoe., so (1908), Xo. 7, pp. 1191, 1192).—The authors report detenninations of 
the melting point and other constants of back fat, leaf lard, and ham fat from 
so-called oily hogs. 

Examination of sausages and their hygienic preparation, W. G. Savage 
{Jour. Roy. I8anit. Imt, 29 (1908), Xo. 8, pp. 366-373; Vet. Bcc., 21 (1908), 
Xo. 1033, pp. 160-162The author investigated the kind and number of 
bacteria present in stiiisages with reference to their age and the method of pre¬ 
paring the sinisage casings. It is a common practice to pickle sausage casings 
in salt, the method employed varying under different circumstances. Accord¬ 
ing to the author “ the action of sodium chlorid upon bacteria is a very weak 
one, and brine solutions have to be both fairly concentrated and prolonged in 
their action to effect the death of pathogenic bacteria.” 

The occurrence of monaminic acids in meat extract, K. Miceo (Zischr. 
Physiol. ChcM., 56 (1908), Xo. 2, pp. 180-211).’—AlSLuin, glutaminic acid, and 
taurin were identilled in meat extract, the total quantity amounting to 0.51 i>er 
cent of the extract or S3 iier cent of Its ash free dry matter. 

A study of the extractive material of flesh, A. Sttwa (Zenthl. Physiol., 
22 (1908), Xo. 10, pp. 307-ilO). —Creatin was found in quantify in extract 
prepared from fish flesh but ignotin and hlstidin in minute quantities only. 
Methyl guanidin and neurin were also found. The author states that other 
bases are present and that the work is being continued. 

Preparing preserved mbs without boric acid, P. Buttenberg (Ztschr. 
Untersuch. Xahr. u. Genussmtl., 16 (1908), Xo. 1-2, pp. 92-109),—The author 
regards rapid and cleanly work as absolutely essential to the preiinfation of , 
these goods without preservatives. Fractional sterilization gave practically 
sterile goods. 

Judging preserved egg yolk, A. BbIjkinq (Ztschr. Untersuch. Xahr. u. 
Oenussmtl., 15 (1908), No. 7, pp. Jfl4, 415).—From a bacteriological study the 
author concludes that heating to at least 120** C. is essential in the preparation 
of presented egg yolk for food purposes. 

ETote on a sample of preserved egg yolk, A. Schoonjans (Bu7. Soc. Ghim. 
Belg., 22 (1908), Xo. S, pp. 110-122). —^Analyticsil data are reported. The 
material contained boric acid. 

The influence of heat on the lecithin-phosphoric acid content of egg pastes, 
W. LrnwiG (Ztschr. Untersuch, Nahr. w. Oenussmtl., 15 (1908), Xo. 11, PP- 
66B-680). —^The analytical studies reported and discussed have to do with the 
question of the changes in egg imstes when stored. 

Paste goods containing eggs, Witte (Ztschr. OffentL Chem., 14 (1908), *No. 
17, pp. 326-331). —Analytical data obtained with noodles, egg noodles and simi¬ 
lar goods are reported and discussed with reference to Judging this class of 
food products. 

JMermining the baking equality of flour, M. Eeneeb (Ztschr. Untersuch. 
Nahr. ik Oenussmtl., 16 (1908), No. 4, 234-238).—Ju a study of Li^rmann’s 
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methud it was noted that 3 white, finely ground flours yielded gluten with u 
lower expansion \alue than coarser floui^. This >alue also diminishes the 
longer the flour is kept and if the flour becomes acid the decrease is ^ery 
marked. 

Determining the volume of bread, M. P. Xettmaxx and P. Saleckgb iZtHclir, 
VnterHUCh, yahr. lu Genu't^imtL, 16 (lOOH), Xo. J, ;>p. iSo-200, figs, 2).—Accord¬ 
ing to the authors* investigations better results are obtained with water than 
with flne seed in determining the volume of a loaf by displacement. When 
water is used the bread must be first coated with paraffin. The apparatus 
which they use is described. 

Experiments with special bread made from the entire grain, H. Struxk 
{TcmffrntL Mil iiiinitaUic., 1908, Xo. 38. pp. 3o-52; in Chcm. Zentbh, 
1908,1, Xo. 20, p. 18 iS ).— ^Digestion exiierimeuts and other studies showed that 
the nitrogenous material in this bread was not more thoroughly assimilated 
than in ordinaiy army bread. On the other hand, the assimilation of mineral 
matter, especially phosphoric acid, was increased. The bread under considera¬ 
tion was made by a special i^rocess in which the bran is separated, treated in 
such a way as to soften it, and then mixed with the flour in bread making. 

Concerning bread facilities, H. Bischofp {ZtHchr. Hyg, w. InfeJctionskrank., 
59 (1908), pp. lo'f-lSO; ahn. in Chan. Zentbl, 1908, I, Xo. 26, p. 2197).--The 
author concludes that army bread should be made from flour with a low bran 
content. 

Helianthus tubers, a new vegetable, L. Kboeber (Apofh. Zig., 23 (1908), Xo. 
430; abK in CJicm. Ztg., 32 (1908), Xo. Sf, Bepcrt., p. 353).—A brief note on the 
culture and use of helianthus tubers as a vegetable. They reseml>le potatoes in 
the method in which they are used and suggest artichokes in flavor. 

A sample of Chihese soy. A- Heblant (Bui Boc. Bog. Bel MM. et Xat. 
Bruxelles, 66 (1908), p. 35; abs. in Biochem. Centhl, 7 (1908), Xo. 11-12, p. 
4S1). —Soy is described and an analysis of a Chinese sample is reported. 

Chemical study of a sugar yielding grass, E. Pebbot and E. Tassillt 
(Bui Boc. Chim. France, ser., 3 (1908), Xo. 12, pp. 7}0-7}2; abs. in Chem. 
Abs., 2 (1908), Xo. 22, pp. 3113, 4).—Analyses showed that Panicum stag- 
ninum contained 10 per cent cane sugar, 7 per cent dextrose, and emulsin. No 
glucosids or invertase were identified. This plant grows in the marshy regions 
about the Niger and is used in making a sort of sirup and other food products 
or drinks. 

The endo- and e!ktoinvertase of the date, A. E. Vinson (Jour. Amer. Chem. 
Hoc., 30 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. 1005-1020).—The following is quoted from the au¬ 
thors summary of his work and discussion of problems concerned with the 
ripening of dates: 

“ The invertase of the date remains insoluble iu all ordinary solvents through¬ 
out its green stages, but becomes readily soluble on ripening. The change in 
the behavior of the invertase toward solvents coincides very closely in point 
of time with the passage of the tannin into the insoluble form. Tannin in rela¬ 
tively large amounts does not retard the action of date invertase either in the 
extract or in the pulp, goluble tannin, however, hinders the solution of date 
invertase in water, but the invertase can be esidracted by glycerol, provided the 
glycerol is added at the same time the tannin is added. Green date invertase 
can not be extracted by crushing and macerating the green fruit with glycerol, 
therefore the invertase is not rendered insoluble by the escape of soluble 
tannin on cru^ng the tannin cells. This contusion is confirmed by the be¬ 
havior of the invertase in the tannln-firee portion of the date after the tannin- 
bearing tissues have been completely removed- There is no direct connection 
between the change in the state of the tannin and that of the invertase^ 
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" The inversion of cane sugar by the green date pulp is not accomplished by 
the living protoplasm liberating a soluble ferment from a pre-existing insoluble 
zymogen or by rendering active a pro-ferment. The rate of inversion by equiva¬ 
lent amounts of green and ripe pulp of the same variety are practical identical. 
Protoplasmic poisons—^picric acid, chromic acid, and formaldehyde—^retard the 
action of green and ripe pulp but to approximately the same degree. If the 
living protoplasm were in any way connected with the inversion, the retarda¬ 
tion would be greatly intensified in the case of green date. Green date tissue 
is not rendered inactive by soaking in ether, chloroform, acetone, etc.” 

Sulphurous acid content of California dried fruit, S. A. Pestibytek {Ohcm. 
Ztg., S2 (J908), Xo, 61, Rcpert., p. 30i).—Ot the 50 samples examined 40 con¬ 
tained on an average 75.4 mg. sulphurous acid per 100 gm. Plums, apricots, and 
dates were found to contain no sulphurous acid, and 1 sample of apples and 
1 of raisins contained only very little. 

Composition of some fruit juices and alcohol fruit extracts used for 
-mftlpng bonbons, sirups, liqueurs, etc., Chattvin, Joulin, and Oanu (Monit 
fief., 4. acr., 22 (1908), 11, p. alts, in Clieinh, Ztg., 82 (1908), Xo, 67, Repert,, 
pp, i26, 427).’—A number of analyses are reported and discussed. 

J. Halmi^s study of Hungarian fruit juices, W. Plahl (Ztschr, UntersucJi, 
XahK w. Genussmth, IS (1908), Xo. 7, pp. 416, 417).—A polemical discussion of 
work previou^y noted (E. S. R., 20, p. 203). 

Hcamination of currant juice, Busabeth Van West (Chcm. Weekth, 5 
(1908), No. 13, pp. 216-221, dgm. 1; Ztschr. Untersuch. NaJir. u. QenussmtL, 15 
(1908), Xo. 10, pp..593-598, dgm. i).—The amount of dry matter in currant 
Juice and its relation to specific gravity and other characteristics were studied 
with a view to judging quality. In the author’s opinion, determining the spe¬ 
cific gravity furnishes a fkirly accurate means of judging quality for commercial 
purposes. 

Examination of lemon juice, G. Devin (Veroffentl, Mil. Sanitatsw., 1908, 
No. 38, pp. 1-7; obB. m Ghem. ZentU., 1908, I, No. 20, pp. 1848, 1849).—The 
keeping quality of lemon Juice was studied with commercial samples and 
material prepared by the author, his conclusion being that pasteurized lemon 
juice will keep well and that the addition of alcohol is not essential. Chemical 
preservatives should be excluded. 

The declaration of marmalades, fruit juices, and other fruit products, 
A. Betthien (ZtBCfir. UnterBUcU. Nahr. u. QonuBBmtL, 16 (1908), No. 1-2, 
pp. 77-86)^Tbe author reports and discusses the recommendations of the 
Society of German Food Chemists. 

llOhrmalades, F. Haetel (Ztschr. Untersvch. Nahr. u. OenvsBmtI., 16 (1908), 
No. 1-2, pp, 86-92).—A discussion on the manufacture and declaration of 
marmalades. 

The occoixence of arsenic in marmalades, G. Rupp (Ztschr. Untersuch. 
Nahr. u. GmussmtL, 16 (1908), No. 1-2, pp. Jfi-48). —^Minute suggestions of 
arsenic were found in a number of samples of marmalade. The arsenic was 
accidentally present and due to the use of sirup made by inverting starch. 

The effect of color on the composition of dder during fermentation. A, 
Ansouasd (Bui. fifa. Agron. Ldre-Inf., 1906-7, pp. 62-64).—The effect of colored 
light on cider fermentation was studied with reference to the question of col¬ 
ored glass containers for cider. Green, yellow, red, and violet light did not 
materially modiftr the composition of the cider. With blue glass the alcohol, 
pcptin, sugar, tannin, and dry matter were notably’diminished, while the volatile 
add and total add were in a measure correEtpondingly increased. Cider kept 
in UQcdored giags w&fi intermediate in compositton. 
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Extracst material of cider, A. Andotjabd iBuL 8ta, Igran. Ldre-Inf., 1906-1^ 
pp. 32-S7), —The results of a number of analyses are reported- 

Quality and composition of Charente wine, J. 31. Guiixosr (Rev. Tit, 29 
(1908), Ko 8. 733, pp. 6-8; 73i, pp. 37-il; 736, pp. 92-94; 737, pp. 129, 130).^ 
Analytical data are reported and discussed. 

"White wine which has been decolorized. R. Okuanges (Rev, Tit, 29 (1908), 
Nos, 736, pp. 99-101; 737, pp. f 2Analyses of wine decolorized by differ¬ 
ent processes are reported in comparison with red wine and legal enactments 
regarding such wines discussed. 

Citric acid and natural wines, H. Asteuc (Ann. Chim. Analyt, 13 (1908), 
pp. 22i-Z26; aDs. in Chem. Zentbt, 1908,11, -Sto. 5, p. -}52).—Investigations led 
the author to conclude that citric acid, like tartaric acid, is to be regarded as a 
normal constituent of wine. 

Caffein-free coffee, K. Schemnga (FUarm. JVeekbU 45 (1908), pp. 773, 774; 
abH. in Cliem, Zentbl., 1908, II, Wo. 4* P* W ).—Analyses of commercial so- 
called caffein-free coffee prepared in Bremen ^owed that it was not caffein 
free though it contained only about one-twentieth as much as ordinary coffee. 
The fat content was, on the other hand, much higher than usuaL 

Caffein-free coffee, K. LBaruBicH and R. MiumriELD (ZtscJir. Vntersuch, Wahr. 
u. Oenmsmtt, 15 (1908), Wo. 12, pp. 705-715). —^The so-called caffein-free coffee 
examined contained about one-sixth as much of this constituent as natural 
coffees and showed a lower amount of water soluble materiaL 

Hibiscus seeds as coffee adulterant, A. R. Chiatseixa (Bui. 8oc. Bot Hat, 
1905, Wo. 9, pp. 26^-276, figs. 2; aba. in Ztschr. Vntersuch. Nahr. u. Qenussmtt, 
15 (1908), Wo. 7, p. 4^4)-—‘An illustrated description of these hibiscus seeds 
and their structure with a view to their detection by microscopical methods 
when used as an adulterant of coffee. 

Examination of teas on sale in Turkestan, £[axpow (Ztschr. Angew. Chem., 
21 (1908), pp. 1319-1321; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908), Wo. 55. Repert., p. 

-Analyses are reported. The thein content was noticeably low. 

The composition of Horlick’s malted milk, G. F. Richmond and W. E. 
MnsGRAVE (Philippine Jour. Set, 3 (1909), No. 2, pp. 87-90).—A detailed analy¬ 
sis is reported. The work was undertaken especially to study fat content. 
Extraction with petroleum ether gave 8JL8 per cent fet 

ECedlclnal foods (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 48 (1907), pp. 1612-1614t 1894; 
49 (1908), pp. 1294,1^95; abs. in Chem. Abs., 2 (1908), No. 12, pp. 1740,1741).— 
Analyses of 18 samples of so-called predigested foods such as peptonoids, pep¬ 
tones, etc,, and of a sample of cow’s milk are reported. The average energy 
value of these goods, Including the alcohol in them,, was 802.4 calories pear 500 
gm. and their value is according r^rded as limited. 

Book of recipes (the auto-cook) (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1908, pp. 156, fig. 
1).—A collection of recipes for cooking meat, v^tables, puddings, etc., by 
means of a fireless cooker. In many cases the use of heated soapstone plates 
is recommended as a source of heat in the cook^, particularly as a means of 
baking. 

Cheap food (BrU. Med. Jour., 1908, No. 2463, pp. 639, 640).—A discus^on of 
municipal kitch^s, workii^en’s restaurants, and similar institutions in 
Europe, which are designed to supply food of good quality at low cost 

The relation of nutrition investigatiotnB to questions of home economics, 
G».P. Ianqwobthy (U. 8. Dept Agr., Olfkse Eaopt Bias.Rpt. 1907,pp.355-368).— 
The results of the nutritioa investigations of this OfiSce which bear particularly 
upon home management problems are discussed, especially with reference to 
variety in the diet and ways of obtaining it the preparation of food in the home, 
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food and its preiMiration in relation to hygiene, home conveniences and related 
problems, educatitmal work in connection with home economics, and similar 
questions. Attention is also directed to the fact that this Office has for a long 
time systematized the collection and dissmnination of information regarding the 
general subject of nutrition. 

The physiology of digestion and nutrition, O. Cohnheim (Die Phifsiologie 
aer Verdauung und Dnidhrung. Berlin and Vienna; rev. in Brit. Jled. Jour., 
jy08. So. 2i89, lip. 7ii), 7}7.—A text-book based on the author's lectures in 
which nutrition, digestion and related questions are discussed on the basis of 
the results of recent investigations. 

Eood problems, M. Rubneb (TolksernaJirungafragenr. Leipsic, 1908^ pp. Hi; 
rci\ in ZentW. Physiol., 22 (1908), Xo. 11, pp. The questions espe¬ 

cially discussed are protein minimum and the economic effects of the diet of 
the poor. The author itoints out the distinction between the iffiysiological and 
the pmctical protein minimum and gives reasons for his belief in the desirability 
of a reiisonably generous protein standard. 

Appetite from a theoretical and practical standpoint, W. Stebnbebg 
(Zvnthl. Physiol., 22 (1908), So. 11, pp. From a discussion of various 

questions ettw^med with taking food and fasting in man and animals the author 
concludes that appetite can not be exidained simply on the basis of secretion 
of digestive juices nor can aversion to food be explained solely by the lack of 
such secretion. He believes that appetite is to be regarded as muscular motion 
or a manifestation of it. 

Concerning work of digestion, B. HninKEB (Ztschr, Biol., SO (1908), Xo. 
pp. i8S-^0S \.—On the basis of experimental evidence, the author concludes that 
the term “ work of digestion,” which has been proposed, is not satisfactory and 
that ** specific dynamic effect of nutrients is preferable. 

The rSle of digestive juices in metabolism as shown by data obtained by 
the polyftstala method, EL S. London (ZenthL Qesam. Physiol, u. Path. Stoff- 
uechsels, «w am, S (1908), Xo. 14, pp. S29-531).—A discussion based on the 
author’s experiments in which he points out that digestive juices are to a 
large extent resorbed and hence should be taken into consideration in discus¬ 
sions of metabolism. 

ISEetabolism experiments on the protein requirement of the child, H. 
LrNowixz ( Ptofficeehselvcrsuvhe ^ceher den Eiireisshcdarf dcs Kindes. Berlin 
and Halle. 1908, pp. 82/ rei\ in Brit. Med. Jonr., 1908, Xo. 2489, p. 7}7).—^In the 
experimental dietaries protein supplied about 17 per cent of the total energy 
and about one-half of the protein was of vegetable origin. With less protein 
the children lost weight while more was found to be wasteful and often 
harmful. 

Piminished muscular activity and protein metabolism, P. A. Shaffer 
(Amer. Jour. Physiol., 82 (1908), Xo. 4, pp. 440--4SS). —^The experiments re¬ 
ported were made with healthy men and according to the author support the 
belief that *‘with sufficient food either an increase or a decrease of muscular 
activity within physiological limits has per se,no effect upon the protein 
metabolism as indicated by the nitrogen and sulphur partitions in the urine. 
We can not, of course, believe that a long-continued diminished activity would 
not cause a change in the composition of the urine, because the intensity of 
metabolic processes in a muscle atrophied from disuse is certainly less than in 
a healthy muscle; but such a change in the composition of the urine should be 
considered not the direct result of decreased activity, but the result of a 
pathological condition, which, it may be, was brought about by a diminished 
activity. Exercise is necessary for health, but the amount of muscular energy 
eapended in a given day (provided the amount is not excessive for the particu- 
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lar subject) does not appear to affect any of the nitrogenous substances of the 
urine excreted on that or following days.” 

Concerning the extractives of muscde. X, “linie identity of novains with 
camitin, R. Kmmbeeg (Ztschr, Plii/hioL Chnn., JJ No. 6, pp. 466-- 

480).—A. continuation of the study of meat extractives (E. «. R., 20, p. 365). 

Concerning the extractive material of Tnna<»lf>- The relation of oblitin 
to camitin, R. Kbimberg (ZUchr. PhynioL Chem., 36 {1908), Xo. pp. ^7- 
According to the author's investigations oblitin is readily formed from 
camitin. This is taken into account in a critical discussion of the chemistry of 
meat extract. 

Experiments on the effect of a maize diet. Some prc^ertles of zein, 
S. Baglioni {AtH B. Accad. Lincei, Rend. Cl. 8ot. Pis., Mat. e Xaf., o. aer., 17 
(1908), I, Xo. 9, pp. 609-617). —^Prom experiments with small animals and 
laboratory data, the conclusion is reached that maize as the sole food for a 
Jong time is harmful, probably owing to some si»ecific action of zein. 

Concerning the digestion of fat in the ft-niTws^l body, S. Levites* (Ze?ifb7. 
ar,sam. Physiol, u. Path. tStoffwcchseh, n. scr., 3 (1908), Xo. 10, pp. 370-372).— 
Using dogs with fistula the author studied the digestibility of fatty acids and 
their salts and found that the salts were better assimilated. In the case of 
palmitiii and oleic acid, however, the differences were not very decided, but 
with stearic acid, which has a high melting point, the difference was so great 
as to indicate that this acid can only be assimilated in the intestine as a salt. 

The action of gastric juice on starches, H. Roger and L. G. F^imon (Pmse 
MH. [PaW/iL 19(rt, Xo. 87, pp. 697, 698; aU. in Zenthl. Ge&am. Physiol, n. Path. 
StofttnTh'^eJH, n. ser., S (1908), Xo. 9, pp. 333, JJJ).—Gastric jnlce, the authors 
state, affects starch solutions in such a way that the action of i>anereatin is 
intensified. This is dne to the swelling of the starch grains and .to chemical 
changes in which starch is converted into dextrin. When starch solution Is 
treated with gastric Juice and the starch precipitated with alcohol, the filtrate 
on the addition of iodin shows a red-violet color while a control sample nnder 
similar conditions remains colorless. Ptyalin also intensifies the action of pan- 
creatin in the intestinal tract. 

Experiments on carbohydrate metabolism, J. E. Johansboit (Skand. Arch. 
Physiol., 21 (1008), No. 1, pp. 1-S4).—As t^own by the respiratory quotient 
experiments reported, sugar under ordinary dietary conditions causes a decided 
increase in the production of carbon dioxid which within limits is proportional 
to the amount of sugar taken. The maxunum increase was noted with about 
150 gm. of sugar. levulose increased carbon dioxid production about twice as 
much as a like amount of dextrose. It the stored glycogen is low the increased 
carbon dioxid production is less than under normal conditions and sometimes is 
not evident. The increased carbon dioxid output is difficult to explain on the 
basis of increased labor of digestion. 

With subjects in health neither dextrose or levulose were excreted in the 
urine except during the period of increased carbon dioxid output On the other 
band, cane sugar was excreted also after this increased output had subsided. 
The maximum absorption of sugar in the intestine, according to the author, is 
not over 80 gm. per hour. The Tna-scimnm carbon dioxid output for cane sugar 
and levulose was about 35 gm. per hour with a lower value for dextrose and 
milk sugar. 

With diabetic patients the normal Increase in carbon dioxid output was noted 
in some cases while in other cases it was less than normal or absent 

The inffuence of minezal matter in the formation of the tissues, J. Gaxtbe 
(R ev. 8oc. Sei. Hyg. Aliment, S (1906), No. 5, pp. 894-608).—A discussion of 
the relations of mineral and organic matter, based on investigations of the 
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antbor and others, from which he concludes that mineral matter, in the form 
of calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium, is indispensable to the life 
of both the cell and the tissues, and that magnesium, by the reduction of COj 
from the air is the means by which nutrients enter into both plant and animal 
life. 

The action of chocolate and cofiee on renal excretion, P. Fattvel {Compt. 
Rend, 8oc, BioL [Pari/?]. (1908), Xo. 17, pp, 834-856, dgm, 1), —^In the ex- 

l»eriments reported it was found that both chocolate and coffee increased 
markedly the purins in the urine but notably diminished uric acid without at 
the same time causing a retention of this acid in the body. 

On the duration of rest after eating, Hallofeau {Rev, 8oc. 8cL Hyg. 
Aliment,, 3 (1906), yo. 3, pp, 917-919),—The author favors, for mental workers, 
a rest of short duration after the midday meal and an extended rest after the 
evening meal. 

AMIMAI PEODTICTIOir. 

Digestion experiments with the native hay of the Truckee meadows, S. G. 
Di3?smoie£ and P. B. Kennedy {Nevada 8ta, Bui, 64, pp, 3-23, pi, i).— Five 
feeding trials ot hay from native grasses and sweet clovers of the Truckee 
meadows and lasting 14 days each were made with two 3-year old sheep. The 
second growth hay of the first experiment consisted principally of spike rush 
(Bifor/iarin arenicola), Nebraska sedge {Oarex neltraskensis), brown-top sedge 
(C, athroHiachya), and native clover {Trifolium gpinulosum). About half of 
the clover sample in experiment 2 consisted of T, hytridum and T, spinuJosum, 
the remainder being composed of several varieties of native grasses and sedges. 
The bulk of the bay in sample 3 consisted of Buckley blue grass (Poa huch- 
leyana), alkali meadow grass {Puceinellia airoides), aud spike rush. The hay 
of experiment 4 was largely timothy and tickle grass {Eordcim Juhatum), 
Common wire grass uncus halticua) and brown-top sedge composed about one- 
half of sample 5, the other species present, but in small quantities, being com¬ 
mon blue grass (Poo pratensis), white-top (Agroatls exarata), small-leafed 
red-top <.4. microphylla), slough grass (Beckmannia eruccefonnis), and salt 
grass (DistiehUs spicaia). 

The following table shows the average coefficients of digestibility of the 
different samples: 


Average coeffleiente of digestibility of Nevada native grasses—Experiments 

Kith sheep. 



Pro¬ 

tein. 

Eat. 

Perct, 

71.19 

62.07 

46.79 

63.85 

61.17 

Per a, 
79.12 
61.69 
69.27 
72.18 
70.71 



AveiageaUexperimentB....I 69.1X1 57.011 70.68 1 71.22 1 72.04 I 61.72 


“ The native hay of the Truckee meadows has proved, so far as can be deter¬ 
mined by digestion experiments, to be an excellent forage for fattening stock. 
It could perhaps be more economically fed if a fodder containing more protein 
(e. g., aUSalfSa) were fed along with it,.. 
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"The second growth crop was superior to any of the samples, as it nK»st 
nearly approximated a standard ration for fattening stock.” 

Peeding for meat production, H. P. Abmsby (r. 8, Dejit Agr., Bur. Afum. 
Indus. Bill, 108, pp, 69, flg. 1 ).—^This is a general discussion of princijiles under¬ 
lying feeding for meat iiroduetion. Recent investigations on the laws of growth 
and the process of fattening are reviewed, with special reference to the choice 
of animals for meat production, feed requirements, and practical management. 

Two physiological processes are involved in commercial meat production, 
namely, growth and fattening. Growth is largely synonymous with increiise of 
protein tissue, and the rapidly growing cells demand a liberal supply of protein. 
The average rate of growth diminishes from birth onward. Fattening is the 
accumulation of adipose tissue with its prime object the improvement in the 
quality of the lean meat. 

“The amount of protein gained is largely dependent upon the age and to a 
less degree upon the Individuality of the animal, although probably afiTected to 
some extent by the supply of feed protein. The fat formation, on the other 
hand, is primarily dependent, in a broad way at least, upon the total feed 
supply. Accordingly, we should anticipate that the composition of the increase 
would vary with the age of the animal. 

“ A deficient protein supply may, of course, limit growth for lack of material, 
while the same appears to be true of the ash supply. On the other hand, while 
there are some indications that an abundant protein supply may stimulate 
slightly the process of growth and lead to its early completion, the effect seems 
to be at best slight, and it remains true that the production of protein tissue 
is substantially a function of the animal and not of the food, and that improve¬ 
ment in this respect is a problem for the breeder rather than for the feeder. 

“ Fattening, on the contrary, is a process which in a given animal at least 
is largely under the control of the feeder. . . . Fattening may take place 
at any age, although the greater demand for material for growth in the young 
animal tends to reduce the proportion of the food available for &ttening.’* 

It is believed that the minimum protein supply can not be formulated with 
exactness, yet “ there must be a suflBiciency to replace the amounts katabolized 
in the vital processes and to supply material for new growth. The animal 
must also receive an amount of potential energy in an available form sufficient 
to maintain the normal activities of the body and to leave a surplus for storage 
in the form of flesh and fat.” It is pointed out that many animals have been 
fattened on Indian com rations, with a ratio of 1:10, but that possibly cheaper 
meat might have been produced had more protein been supplied, although satis^ 
factory results have been reached on rations containing scarc^y half the 
protefin called for by the Wolff standard. With any given type of animal the 
age at which it will reach marketable form and size is fixed by its individudllty. 

The author does not attempt to formulate numerically the total feed require¬ 
ments of growing a niTnftia^ but “ Is inclined to question whether such standards, 
however accurate they may be made and however great their statistical value, 
can ever play any large part in practical feeding operations.” In growing animals 
an important element is considered to be the fact that moderate exercise tends 
to stimulate the growth of the muscular gystem. 

The relation of steer feeding to farm economics, F. 0. Quebeau {Tennessee 
Sta. Buh 79, pp. S-^6, figs. 12, charts a).---This bulletin contains a report of 
steer-feeding experiments with com, soy beans, and cowi)eas. In 1906-7 an 
acre of com lasted 4 steers for 54 days and produced a gain of 129 IbsL The 
soy-bean acre lasted a similar lot of steers 80 days and produced a gain of 406 
lbs., and the cowpea acre lasted 54 days, producing a gain of 289 lbs. In 1907-S 
the gains for corresponding lots of steers were for the com lot 203 lbs., the soy 
bean lot 341 lbs., and the cowpea lot 327 lbs. 
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“ The yields per acre for the 2 years were approximately the same, viz, 34 bu. 
of com and 3,544 lbs. of stover, 20 bu. of soy beans and 2,905 lbs. of straw, 
13 bu. of cowpeas and l,3t55 lbs. of straw.*’ The increased chains in weight in 
1907-S over those of the i>revious year is accounted for by the fact that the 
steers were of a little better quality than those of 190G-7. The coat of growing 
the com was 314.se per acre, the Soy beans $13.00 per acre, and the cowpeas 
$14.51 per acre. Thus, though the three crops cost about the same per acre 
they gave widely different results when fed. The financial statement is given 
in full as illustrative of the advantage of growing and feeding legumes to steers 
from the standpoint of maintaining the fertility of the farm, which is further 
discussed. 

Steer-feeding expeximents, J. C. Busks {Texas Bta, Buh 110, pp, S-23, 
figs, 5).—A continuation of previons work (E. S. B., 19, p. 674), but with 
longer feeding periods. 

There were two sets of feeding experiments. In the first, Kafir com, milo 
maize, and molasses were compared with Indian com for fattening cattle. In 
ihe second, cotton seed was compared with cotton-seed meal as a supplement to 
liafir com. Thirty 2-year-old Aberdeen-Angus steers were divided into 5 lots 
and fed for 120 days. The first 4 lots were fed an average daily ration per 
head of 3 lbs. cotton-seed meal and 12 lbs. hulls. In addition lot 1 received 17 
lbs. Indian com; lot 2. 17 lbs. Kafir com; lot 3, 17 lbs. m!lo maize; and lot 4, 
S lbs. molasses and 9 lbs. Indian com. The ration of lot 5 was 17 lbs. Kafir 
com, 4 lbs. cotton seed, 1 lb. cotton-seed meal, and 12 lbs. hulls. 

Lot 1 made an average daily gain per head of 2.1 lbs., at a cost of 13.7 cts. 
per pound. Lot 2 gained 2.47 lbs., at a cost of 10.5 cts. Lot 3 gained 2.12 
lb&, at a cost of 12.3 ct& Lot 4 gained 2.26 lbs., at a cost of 11.1 cts. l^ot 5 
could be contrasted with lot 2 for only 90 days, for which lot 2 made an average 
dally gain per head of 2.51 Iba, at a cost of 10.7 cts. per pound, and lot 5 
gained 2.04 Iba at a cost of 13.7 eta per pound. In the slaughter test the 
results were quite uniform for all the lots, varying only from 60.5 to 6L9 per 
cmt dressed weight. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

"Kafir com was cheaper than Indian com and yielded better gains. 

“ Milo maize was cheaper than Indian com and yielded slightly better gaina 

"Molasses very profitably replaced nearly half the Indian com in a mixed 
ration of molassei^ Indian com, cotton-seed meal and bulla 

" Cotton-seed meal at $26 per ton was much more profitable than cotton seed 
at $12 per ton in supplementing a Kafir com ration with cotton-seed hulls as 
roughage.” 

Preliminary report on grazdng experiments In a coyote-proof pasture, 
J. T. Jabdine and F. V. Ooville {U. b’. Dept Apr., Forest Bcri\ Circ. 136, pp. 
SS, figs, 2).—This circular reports experiments of the Forest Service, in co¬ 
operation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, to devise methods of increasing 
the forage mine of the grazing lands included in the National Foresta At 
present a large amount of forage is destroyed by herding and trampling. 

To test the action of eheep when protected from marauding animals, a pas¬ 
ture of 2,560 acres in the Wallowa National Forest, Or^on, was surrounded 
with a coyote and wolf-proof fence at a cost of $6,764.31. The fence consisted 
of a closely barbed hog wire laid along the surface of the ground, a 36-inch strip 
of woven wire 3 in. above it, a light barbed wire 6 in. above the woven wire, 
and at the top, 8 in. above the last, a heavy twisted wire without barbs. 
Animals of prey in the pasture were either kified or driven out. So for the 
fence has proved to be cojrote proof. Q^rizzly bears managed to get through the 
feno^ though black and brown bears made unsuccessful attempts. Badgers 
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coultl clii; under the fence and i»robabIy cats can climb over or through it. 
Changes are suggested for similar fences, 

A study of the action of sheep is siimmarized as follows: ‘“When entirely 
l»rotected from destructive animals a band of dry sheep will separate into 
bunches, i)erhaps come together again, and again separate while grazing; 
they will graze much more openly and do much less trailing than when they 
are herded; they may travel as far or farther in one day than when herded, 
but the movement is much less injurious to the forage crop, because they pass 
over an area only once and are then scsittered so that only one animal strikes 
a plant, whereas when herded they may pass backward and forward over an 
area many times, and perhaps as many as 50 sheep may strike one plant; 
their natural tendency is to bed at night in bands, but in smaller bands than 
when herded; and they much prefer a bed ground that has often been used to 
one that is entirely new.” 

[Expeiinients with lambs and swine], G. H. True (yevada 8ta. Bui, 63, 
pp. 27-2V ),—Crosses of the Dorset and Merino were made in order to famish 
lambs for the Easter market at Sau Francisco. Lambs bom in the winter of 
3000-6 made a satisfactory gain of over 4 lbs. per week. The ewes were fed 
alfalfa hay, chopped roots, barley, and bran. The lambs also received some 
giMiu. The first shipment was sold for 20 cts. per pound dressed weight. The 
remainder brought 35 cts. i)er pound on board cars at Beno. 

In lOtlS, 4 Tamworth sows and a boar were purchased to conduct an experi¬ 
ment in bacon production. Twenty pigs were born and were kept with the sows 
in an alfalfa pasture. There being no shade the pigs were seriously affected by 
sunburn and some of them died. The ears of the old sows were also affected. 
The author thinks that in a region of bright sunshine black pigment in the skin 
is necessary for protection. 

Fig-feeding eoepepiments, F- B. Liotield {Montana Bta, Bui, 73, pp, 43-^9 ),— 
A study of supplementary feeds in economic fattening of hogs, which is a con¬ 
tinuation of previous work (E. S. R., IS, p. 71). 

The first experiment was undertaken with 16 grade Berkshires, 6 months old, 
divided into 4 lots and fed for 50 day^ to compare the effect of adding skim 
milk, alfalfa, and sugar beets to a grain ration. The average daily gains per 
head were for the lot fed grain alone 1.1 lbs., at a cost of 4.50 cts. per pound; 
for the lot receiving the grain and skim milk ration 1:3, 1.9 lbs., at a cost of 
3.76 cts. per pound; on the grain and alfal& ration 1.26 lbs., at a cost of 4.15 
cts. per pound; and on the grain and sugar-beet ration 1.63 lbs., at a cost of 3.61 
cts. per pound. 

To compare varying amounts of skim milk 3 lota, with 5 young hogs in each 
lot, were fed for 1 month rations of grain and skim milk 1:5, 1:3, and 1:1. 
The average daily gains per head were respectively 1.1 lbs, 1.2 Iba, and 1.4 lbs., 
at a cost respectively of 3.36 cts., 3.68 cts., and 3.4 cts, per i)ound. The same 
hogs, with one additional, were also divided into 4 lots and fed for 65 days to 
compare peas and barley, and to determine the value of rtx)ts and clover when 
fed with grain. The average daily gains per head were, on the ration of peas 
and oats 3:1,1 lb., at a cost of 7.68 cts. per pound; on barley and oats 3:1,1.03 
lbs., at a cost of 5.74 cts.; on barley and oats 3:1, and sugar beets, 0.84 lb., at a 
cost of 5.71 cts.; and on barley and oats 3:1 and clover, a83 lb., at a cost of 6.19 
cts. per pound. One lb. of sugar beets was fed to 3 B>s. of grain and 1 lb. of 
clover was fed to 5 lbs. of grain. 

Experiment 4, which included 12 h(^ divided into 4 lots and lasted 80 days, 
was made to compare supplementary foods with barley and oats fed in the 
ratio of 4:1 as a basal ration: On the barley and oats alone the daily gains per 
head averaged 1^ lbs,, at a cost of 3.65 cts. per pound; on the grain and skim 
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milk, 1:3, 1.T lbs., at a cost of ZM cts.; on the grain and clover or grass 
ad libitum, 1.3S lbs., at a cost of 4.05 cts.; and on the grain and tankage 8:1, 
1.55 lbs., at a cost of 4.51 cts. per pound. 

In the fifth experiment 9 pigs were divided into 3 lots and fed for 72 days 
to compare a full grain ration of barley and oats 4:1 in pens and on pasture 
with a one-half grain ration and pasture. On the full ration and pasture the 
average daily gain per head was 1.37 lbs., at a cost of 4.24 cts. per pound; on 
the half ration and pasture, 1.03 lbs., at a cost of 2.82 cts.; and with the full 
ration in pens, 1.57 lbs., at a cost of 3.96 cts. per pound. 

In experiment 6,9 Poland-China pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old and averaging about 
40 lbs. eadi, were fed for 28 days on a mixed grain ration con^sting of 2 parts 
peas, 2 parts barley, 1 part oats, and 3 lbs. of skim milk to 1 lb. grain. The 
average daily gain was 0.92 lb. per day, at a cost of 3.62 cts. per pound. In 
the next experiment the same pigs were fed for 44 days a basal ration of bar¬ 
ley and oats 4:1. Lot 1 received sugar beets in addition and made a daily 
average gain i)er head of 1.1 lbs., at a cost of 3.86 cts. per pound. Lot 2, fed 
the grain and skim milk 2:1, made corresponding gain of 1.69 lbs. at a cost 
of 4.2 cts. per ix>und. Lot 3, fed the grain and tankage 8:1, gained 1.3 lbs. at 
a cost of 4.65 cts. per pound. 

In experiment 8 there were 4 lots of 3 pigs each and fed for 65 days. Lot 
1, receiving equal parts of barley, wheat, and oats made a daily average gain 
per head of 1.3 lbs., at a cost of 5.02 cts. per pound. Lot 2, fed the grain and 
skim milk 1:3, gained 2.1 lbs., at a cost of 4.62 cts. per pound. Ijot 3, fed 
the grain and sugar beets ab libitum, gained 1.83 lbs. at a cost of 4.45 cts. per 
liound. Lot 4, fed grain and clover hay ab libitum, gained 1.7 lbs. at a cost 
of 4.58 cts. per ponnd. 

A summary of results of these and the previous experiments is given. 
“For conditions in Montana the value of the supplemental food is: First, 
skim milk; second, roots; third, tankage; fourth, pasture; fifth, clover and 
alfdlfa. . . . Peas make a more efficient hog feed than does barley, but because 
of the greater coat of the peas the barley makes a more economical ration.” 

Some poultry eccperiments, T- I. Mazbs (Pennsj/Imnia Sta, Bui. 37, pp. 
3-43, ftps, 13).—In the poultry experiments of 1906 the points under observation 
were rate of growth, food cousnmed, weight at different ages, relative weight 
of pullets and cockerels, and the loss in dressing and drawing. The chicks 
were fed com and wheat in equal parts and a mash consisting of 50 lbs. com 
meal, 2.5 lbs. wheat bran, 15 lbs. gluten feed, 5 lbs. oil meal, 74 lb& alfalfa 
meal, and 13 lbs, animal meaL 

Frea required per pound of pain and average xeexgJit at different ages. 
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The Brahmas were not uniform in size, but the Wyamlottea were. At 2S weeks 
of age the pullets in lot 1 averaged 5.04 lbs. in weight and the cockerels 0.24 
lbs. At 26 weeks the pullets in lots 3 and 4 weighed 2.S9 lbs. and the cockerels 
3.64 lbs. At the same age the pullets and cockerels in lot 5 weighed 4.10 and 
5.07 lbs., respectively. In a slaughter test the White Wyandottes dressed better 
than the other breeds, the pullets averaging 0545 per cent of live weight and 
the cockerels 60.09 per cent. 

The experiments in 1907 were made to determine the comparative growth of 
different breeds of chickens when given the same food, the comiMirative value of 
wet and dry mash, and the relative merits of the various breeds exi>erimented 
with as to ease of fattening and fitting for market. The results are deemed 
indicative rather than conclusive, since they sdiow tendencies rather than 
absolute characters. 

Lots 2, 3, 4, and 5, consisting respectively of 56 White Leghorns, 12 White 
Brahmas and 14 Buff Cochins, 28 Barred Plymouth Bocks and 13 Bhode Island 
Beds, and 34 White Wyandottes, were fed a masih of ground wheat, com meal, 
millet seed, oats, barley, buckwheat, and Kafir com, and made an average gain 
of 2.42 lbs. in 14 weeks. Lot 1, consisting of 40 White Leghorns, and lot 6, 
consisting of 10 Bhode Island Beds and 36 Barred Plymouth Bocks, received the 
same feeds but in dry form and gained 1.52 lbs. per head in the same time. 

Ignoring chicks which died during the trial, the heaviest gains were made 
by White Wyandottes on wet mash and the lightest by White Leghorns on 
dry feed. Barred Bocks and White Leghorns on wet mash made practically 
the same gains and weighed practically the same to begin with. The mortality 
among the Barred Bocks, however, was much greater than among the Leghoma 
The gains made by the Brahmas and Cochins were practically alike. The Bhode 
Island Beds made the poorest gains of any breed on wet mash and the best on 
dry mash. The Bhode ligand Beds and Barred Bocks on dry ma^ however, 
were not strictly comparable with the other lots, as they were mnch larger. 
The average mortality on wet ma^ was more than ten times as great as on 
dry- Only one chick out of 86 died on dry ma^ while 19 out of 157 died on 
wet ma^. 

"Between the ages of 6 and 13 weeks it required from 4 to 4.75 lbs. of 
feed to produce a pound of gain. Between the ages of 13 and 26 weeks it re¬ 
quired from 4.75 to 5.75 lbs. of feed to produce a pound of gain. 

" Cbicks forced when young do not make as rapid growth as they approach 
maturity as those fed a more moderate ration. 

Chicks weighing less than 1 lb. seem to grow faster on a wet mash; those 
weighing 1.5 lbs or more do best on dry 

" The loss among chicks on wet ma^ was much greater than among those on 
dry feed, even when weighing less than 1 lb. each. 

" The slaughter tests indicate that the American breeds dress out better than 
either the Mediterranean or Asiatic breeds, and that in general pullets dress out 
better than cockerels. When rather small, weighing less than 3J5 lbs., live 
weight; the cockerels of the Mediterranean and Asiatic breeds seem to dress out 
better than the pullets.” 

An experiment in forced molting by partial starving with 18 White Le^oms 
seemed at first to depress, th^ increase slightly the egg production, but the net 
results at the end of 8 months were unfavorable. From incubator tests of 1906 
it would appear that eggs set about the middle of April produced the highest 
percentage of chicks and eggs Bet the last of May the lowest. "The eggs of the 
different breeds in order of their wei^ were as foUows; Black Minorca, Li^t 
Brahma, Barred Bock, White L^om, White Wyandotte, Rhode Island Bed, 
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XVliite Crerted Black Polish, Buff Cochin. A great deal may depaid upon the 
strain, as It is known that some hens of any breed normally lay larger eggs 
than others of the same breeds. 

“ The w^^isht of chicks when hatched does not seem to be in direct proportion 
to weight of eggs.” 

Temperatures of a Ithode Island hen taken during the incubation period are 
reported. The morning temi»erature varied from 103 to 103° F. and the evening 
temperature from 102 to 104.5°. Included in the bulletin are also tables which 
give full data on amount of gi’ain eaten, the weekly gain in weight, and the per¬ 
centage of blood, feathers, and other by-products of the slaughter test. 

General information on the management of i)oullry is presented. Colony 
poultry houses and a trap nest are figured and described. Data are given on 
the selection of breeding stock, management of incubators, and the feeding and 
fattening of chickens, construction of fattening crates, killing and dressing poul¬ 
try, treatment of roup and gaiies, and presenting eggs. 

The molting of fowls, J. E. Rice, Clara. Nixon, and C. A, Rogers (N<?4p 
Yorls Cor«e?7 Sta. Bui. 23/?, pp. 19-68, flgfi* 22).—This includes a study of se¬ 
quence in plumage in the domestic fowl and experiments in trying to ‘"force the 
molt ” by partial starving. 

It was found that a Leghorn chidk has pinfeathers for flight when it comes 
from the diell. “ In 2 or 3 days it develops pinfeathers that will become main 
tail feathers. The down grows longer and on certain areas of the body de¬ 
velops shafts. Within a few days the shafts burst open, allowing the web of tho 
feather to spread out, but the down often clings to the tip of the opened feather. 
The ragged api»earanee to he iioti<*ed on 2 or 3 weeks’ old chicks is due to this 
clinging of the down tips. The first body feathers to appear are those at the 
throat. Just ab<»ve the crop. From this point a line of feathers extends down 
each side of the crop and breast. When this line begins to show, a tuft a])i>ears 
on each thigh and a line down the spina The feathered areas increase in size 
as the chick grows older, so that at the age of 4 or 5 weeks they have grown 
together and the healthy chick looks to be well feathered. . . . The first feathers 
were stained red and those that replaced them were stained black. At the age 
of 8 weeks all the red feathers in tail and wings had been molted, and at 13 
weeks all the black feathers had been replaced by white ones.” 

Just before maturity another molt takes place. “The pullets appeared to 
undergo this molt whether they laid or not. After the pullets began to lay they 
seemed to shed no more feathers so long as they continued in production. When 
they ceased to lay many of them began to molt. In some cases the molt was 
complete, extending to the flights and the tail; in others it went no farther than 
the body feathers^ while in still others it included only a few feathers .on differ¬ 
ent parts of the body. . - . The first mature molt comes at the end of the first 
year of laying. , . . The rotation followed closely that of the prenuptial molt 
before egg production commenced—the oldest feathers being shed first.” 

To test forced molting 232 single comb White Leghorns were divided into 6 
lots. The attempt to force the molt was by means of restricting the amount of 
food rather than by changing the quality of the ration. The starvation period 
lasted for 4 weeks. In the first week the amount of food was gradually reduced 
to one-half the usual quantity. In the following 2 weeks about one-third rations 
were fed, which were gradually increased in the fourth week till, at its close, 
the flodfcs which had been starved were given all they would eat.” To aid in 
observing the molt and to detect quickly fowls that had escaped from the pens 
the heos were dipped in proprietary aniline dyes, orange, violet, and 

gEoea being found to be the most enduring colors. 
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The starved fowls lost an average of 0.42 lb. in weight during the process of 
molt, losing weight in every case hut many regaining the lost flesh before the 
molt was completed. “About one-half of the fowls in all of the flocks were 
beginning to molt in the first i>eriod, beginning August 11, and on September 29, 
1907, about 90 ijer cent of the starved hens and 7S.S per cent of the fed hens 
were molting. By October 27 the percentage of molting was about e<iual and 
continued on this equality to the end of the molt. In recard to new plumage, 
on October 27, only 6.3 i)er cent of the starved hens and 5.9 per cent of the fed 
hens were completely refeathered. November 25 only 34.4 iter cent of the 
starved, and 62.2 per cent of the fed hens were completely renewed, while as 
late as December 39, there still remained 1C.6 ijer cent of the starved and 15.5 
per cent of the fed hens which were not in their new coats. 

“ On the whole it may be said that from August 25 to October 23 the starved 
flocks showed a larger percentage of individuals molting. After that time there 
was more molting among the fed hens, though l)oth flocks completed the molt 
at about the same time. . . . The average time required to complete the molt 
of the 3-year-olda was nearly 104 days; of the 2-year-olds^ about 101 days, 
and of the 1-year-olds, 82 days. The starved l-year-olds averaged to molt 
more quickly by 33 days, than did the fed; the starved 2-year-olds were little 
affected; while the starved 3-year-olds averaged 20 diiys longer in molting 
than did the fed birds. The average time required to complete the molt of the 
three starved flocks were 93.S days; of the thi*ee fed flocks 97.4 days. 

“All this would indicate that the molting process continues much longer than 
is usually supi>osed, and that there is considerable variation in the time of 
beginning the molt between different individuals, and between flocks of different 
ages, also a wide \ariation in the length of time it requires individuals to com¬ 
plete the molt. One is further impressed with the fact, that, so far as this ex¬ 
periment is concerned, the method of feeding did not materially alter the normal 
conditions of molting, except with the 1-year-old fowl& 

“ It is apparent that, as molting increased, egg-production decreased. This 
was true almost without exception with both starved and fed flocks during each 
period. It was strikingly true during the starvation i)6riod. While some of 
the hens continued to lay after beginning to molt, and a few began to lay before 
completing their new coat, no hen continued to lay during the entire molting 
period. 

“ Persistent layers, unless broody, appeared to begin the molt within a week 
after the last egg, and were usually in heavy molt in less than 2 we^a Those 
beginning to molt after October 1 ^ed more quickly and re-feathered more 
quickly than those molting earlier, especially to the stage of advanced molt, 
when th^r bodies were well protected. 

“ Broodiness influenced the time of molt to a great degree, . . . The mortality 
in aU the pens was lai^ It av^aged 18S per cent among the starved and 20 
per cent among the fed flocka The two flocks of S-year-olds had a mortality 
of 21 per cent; the 2-year-olds 16 per cent, and the 1-yearolds 20 per cent. . . . 
In these observations it was found that the hens, from all pens, which b^n 
to molt before September 15, averaged 108 days molting; while those which be¬ 
gan after that date molted in 81 days, , . . 

“ In the absence of reliable data as to the best method of feeding fowls dur¬ 
ing the critical period of the molt, it would seem desirable to follow the practice 
commonly believed to be correct; namely, to feed liberally on rations which are 
easy of digestion and ridh in prot^ and oil. ... » 

“ The rotation of molting was practically the same with hens of all ages— 
the oldest feather being shed first The cbkk and hen both feathered more 
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quickly in such areas as would protect the vital parts. From the incubator 
to the laying period the chicks experienced at least four molts, either partial 
or complete, 

“ Hens have individual traits as to season of molting, but seldom as to rota¬ 
tion of molt. Young hens molted more quicky than older ones. . . . 

“The ‘forced molt’ in one year did not influence materially, as to time and 
completeness, the molt of the succeeding year. . . . 

“The starvation process appeared to increase broodiness. ... As com 
pared to the fed flocks, the starved hens molted slightly earlier and more uni¬ 
formly. They y^&re in somewhat better condition at the end of the molt; molted 
(average) in slightly less time; gained less above flrst weight during molt; 
gained slightly more in weight during the year; resumed production somewhat 
more quickly after molt; laid a few more eggs during winter; were materially 
retarded in ^g prodnclion; produced less ^gs after the molt was completed; 
produced eggs at a greater cost per dozen; consumed slightly less food during 
the year; had slightly less mortality; showed slightly more broodiness; paid a 
much smaller profit. 

“The fowls produced the largest profits in the order of their ages. The 
1-year-old hens produced the greatest number of eggs and gave the largest net 
profits. The 2-year-olds were a close second with the 3-year-olds somewhat 
farther behind, having, however, a good balance profit to their credit. 

“There was considerably less mortality in the 2-year-olds, which were 
hopper fed dry mash, than in either the 1-year-oIds or 3-year-olds, which 
were fed a wet mash.” 

DAIEY l^ABMDSQ^iyAmi^ 

Hame-gTown rations in economical production of milk and butter, J. N. 
Price (Tennessee Bta, Bill. 80, pp, SISO ).—Experiments to demonstrate the 
value of feeding home-grown rations to dairy cows are reported. “ The feeds 
used in this experiment were com silage^ com stover, alfalfa hay, soy-bean straw, 
soy-bean meal, com-and-cob meal, cotton-seed meal, and [a proprietary] dairy 
feed. Com silage was the basis of all the rations, every cow getting com 
silage thronghont the entire experiment. The other feeds were so combined 
that soy-bean straw was fed against com stover, soy-bean hay against alfalfa 
hay, and soy-bean meal against cotton-seed meal.” Analyses of these feeds 
are given. Each experiment comprised three periods of 30 days each and in¬ 
cluded 2 lots of 4 cows each. 

The average yield per lot per period on the com stover ration was 1,767 lbs. 
milk* at a cost of 7.9 cts. per gallon, and on the soy-bean straw ration it was 
1,978 lbs. milk at a cost of 6.66 cents per gallon. In the experiment in which 
alfklfa hay was compared with soy-bean hay, the average yield on the alfalfa 
hay ration was 1,822 lbs. milk, at a cost of 9.44 cts. per gallon, and on the 
soy-bean hay ration 2,067 lbs. milk, at a cost of 3.96 cts. per gallon. Whcsi soy¬ 
bean meal was compared with cotton-seed meal as a supplement to com-and- 
cob meal, com silage^ and alfhlfa, the average yield on the cotton-seed meal 
ration was 1,633 lbs. milk at a cost of 10J.7 cts. per gallon, and on the soy¬ 
bean meal ration 1,723 lbs. milk at a cost of 9.47 cts. per gallon. 

“ A ton of soy-bean hay that will yield 560 lbs. of beans and 1,440 lbs. of 
straw, and can be produced for $7, has a higher feeding value than a ton 
of alfalfa hay, which at present prices will cost from $20 to $26 on the 
market. ... 

“Since the home-grown rations nsed in this experiment produced larger 
yieldt^ kept the animals in better health, and greatly reduced the cost of pro- 
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duction, and since sncR feeds can be produced on any Tennessee farm, tbe dairy¬ 
men of this State should resort to the growing of their own dairy feeds as a 
relief from present market conditions. . . , 

‘‘ The following rotation is recommended for Tennessee: 

“1st year: Bed clover (two crops for hay, or one for hay and one for fall 
pasture) or alsike (one crop for hay and one for late pasture). 

“2d year: Clover followed by soy beans. (Vetch may he aiwn in the beans 
in August and top-dressed with six loads of manure during the winter, and 
turned under in the spring for green manure). 

“ 3d year: Corn for grain, stover, and silage. 

“4th year: Oats and vetch, or rye and a etch, or l>arley and vetch, for green 
feed or hay; or barley, oats, or wheat for grain.” 

Two milking machines have l>een used at the station for a year and a luilf. 
The following conclusions were drawn: 

“Under the conditions existing during the lest at the station, machine 
milking has been at least equal, if not slightly superior, to hand milking. 

“ Under average conditions a cow is milked as clean with the machine as by 
hand. An expert operator can milk cleaner with the machine than the average 
man will by hand. 

“ If the teat-cups and mouthpieces are properly adjusted the machine is not 
injurious to the teats and udder or objectionable to the cows, some even pre¬ 
ferring it. . . . 

“ Troubles that occur In operating are due more to misuse than to any fault 
of the machine.” 

Becords firom Indiana dairy herds, O. F. Hunzirfr, n. A. Hopper, and BL J. 
Fidleb (Indiana 8 ta , Bui . 137, pp . figs , 26*).—This bulletin is the result 

of 2 years’ work in collecting and arranging data concerning the annual pro¬ 
duction of milk and butter fat of Indiana cow^s, the cost of feed per cow, the 
relation between yield and profit, and the influence of pure-bred stock upon 
production and profit. Becords of individual herds are given with numerous 
suggestions for increasing the profits of dairy herds. 

“The average of 197 yearly records was: Milk, 5,001.5 lbs.; butter fat, 

244.5 lbs. 

“ The best herd averaged 6,656.6 lbs. of milk and 301.1 lbs. of butter fat. Tbe 
poorest herd averaged 3,347.5 lbs. of milk and 152.8 ibs. of butter fet The best 
cow produced 10,426 Ibs. of milk containing 448 lbs. of butter fat. The poorest 
cow produced 3,248 lbs. of milk containing 109 lbs. of butter fat . . . 

“ With the prices used, the best herd returned $2.56 for $1,00 In food, while 
the poorest herd returned only $1.20. . . . 

“Tbe averagq profit in graded herds was $36.04; in nongraded herds 
$19.62. . . . 

“ Even though* these herds are above the average, 6 cows were kept at a loss, 
49 cows made less than $11 profit, and 21 per cent of the herds contained un¬ 
profitable cows. . - . 

“ On an average, 100 lbs. of milk cost four times as much as 1 Jb. of butter 
fat. 

“ The averagq profit on the 197 cows was $26B0. This can easily be doubled. 

“A pure-bred dairy i^re Is the milk producer’s best investment; anything 
short of a pure-bred male is too expensive at any price. 

“ Since careful grading and good management have not only increased the 
production of butter fat 64 lbs. per cow, but also reduced ife cost of produetimi 

3.5 cts. per pound, rapid improvement should be tK>u$ht through the continuous 
use of high-class dairy sires of some recognized bree^ 
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•‘The dairymen must keep yearly records of their individual cows, discanl 
the poor ones and raise the heifer calves from the best cows by a pure-bred 
sire. Records for i^ort periods are inconclusive.” 

The university dairy herd; management and records, 1907-8, G. 0. IIttm- 
PHEET and P. W. Woii {Wiscomin, Bta. But J67, pp, 5-27, pis, 2, figs, 5). — 
Methods of feeding and management of the university herd are described and 
the herd records for the year ending May 13,190S, are tabulated and discussed 
as in previous years (E, S. R., 20, p. 77). 

The herd consists of S Jerseys, 8 Guernseys (2 grades), 8 Ilolsteins, 4 Ayr- 
shires, and 2 Brown Swiss. The cow making the largest profit produced 13,186.2 
ll>s. milk, with an average fat content of 3.62 per cent, equivalent to 477.90 
lbs. butter fat. The product is valued at $140.59, and the feed cost $45.28. For 
the itast 5 years the herd averaged 7,240.1 lbs. milk per cow v&r year, contain¬ 
ing 4.23 per cent of fat, equivalent to 306.16 lbs. butter fat. The average cost 
of fetHl was $.37.03, and the average value of the product $81.69. The live 
weight of the cows, amounts of feed eaten, and analyses of the feeding stuffs 
are given. 

Goncemiiig the dhonges of the bacterial flora of fresh rnillr during the 
so-called incubation period, A. Wolff {Ventifi, Bal'f, [cfc.l, 2, Aht, 20 {IPOii), 
Jins, 18^0, pp, 21-23. pp, doZ-OTJ; 2J-2J, pp, 737-780; ahs. in Milcinr, 

Zenith^ i (1908), Ao. 7, pp. Sli-S20),—X study was made of the bacterial 
content of milk from the time of milking until the coagulation period. The 
milk from one stable was run through a strainer and collected in a covered 
tin vessel, and that from another stable was run over a cooler into tin cans at 
a temperature of 15® to 16® C- Extended tables show the bacterial content "of 
milk when kept at different temperatures. 

The bacterial flora was divided into six groups, as follows: (1) Cocci; <2) 
lactic acid forms; (3> short-rod forms not belonging to tbe coli group, (a) tbe 
alkali-producing nonliquefying, (b) the other uonliquef^ng, (c) liqueiying, 
(d) those unaffected l)y pasteurizing; (4) coll-aerogenes group; (5) spore- 
fbrming, (a) aerobic, (b) facultative anaerobic, (c) obligate anaerobic; (6> 
miscellaneous. The behavior of the different forms grown as pure cultures is 
described. Two new species of coccus were discovered, which the author calls 
Barcina mohilh A. and 8, moltilis B. 

In milk kept at 5® to 7® C. all kinds of bacteria increased for 3 days, esi»ec- 
ially the cocci and the alkali-producing rods. At 20® all kinds increased faster 
than at the lower temi>eratures. The first 3 hours lactic-acid forms were 
not much in evidence, but after that thgy made a proportionally larger gain 
than the others and soon composed over 90 per cent of the flora. At 30® the 
lactic-acid forms gained still more rapidly and in a few hours were the only 
kinds present except a few alkali-producing forms. At 37® the lactic-acid 
forms also increased, likewise the gae-formlng coli group. Lactic-acid forms 
were more numerous in the milk that was run over the cooler than that strained 
into the covered vessel. They do not grow rapidly at the low temperatures 
but at the higher temperatures develop so rapidly as to be harmful to many 
other kinds. 

In milk passed over the cooler Bacterium gunthert was more abundant than 
streptococcus at first, but when kept at 5 to 7® the latter increased much the 
faster. At hlgh» tonperatures B, guntheri increased as a rule faster than 
streptococcus, and in raw milk in soxne temperatures it increases so fast that 
eventually It checks itself. Although It has generally been supposed that B, 
guntheri does not form spores and is killed by pasteurizing, the author found 
that acidity caused the germs to adhere in small clumps and that some of them 
do not succumb to pasteurizing* 
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Of the spore-building forms the aerobic and the facultative anaerol»ir %\ere 
represented l>y the hay and potato bacillus groui» and were present in fresh 
milk only in small quantity and as a rule only in the spore form. In pasteur¬ 
ized milk they gradually iucrejised hi number. The obligate anaerobic and the 
gas-producing bacteria of the coli-aerogenes group were not abundant, but when 
present they incTease<l at all temperatures between o and 37®. With an Increase 
in temperature the same si)ecies of coccus forms continued to predominate. The 
alkali-producing nonliquefying forms apiteared able to thrive unhindered by 
the lactic-acid forms. The liquefying short-rod forms were present in large 
numbers except at 3 to 7®. After the second day B, fluorescenn multiplied so 
rapidly that on the fourteenth day it composed nearly half the bacterial flora. 

A bibliography is appended to the article. 

The effect of pasteurization upon the development of ammonia in milk, 
W. G. Whitman and H. C. Sheeman {Jour. Xmcr. Chem. fifoe., 30 (1903), Yo. 
8, pp. 1288-129o). —^The bacterial decomposition of proteins in milk was studied 
by measuring the amount of ammonia produced. The methods of determining 
the ammonia were those previously used (B. S. B., IG, p. 04C; 1*1 p. 1077) for 
examining fresh samples of milk. Ten samples of milk were obtained from 
different dealers and each divided into three portions, of which the first was 
untreated, the second pasteurized at U5®, and the third iiasteurized at 85®. 

The average amount of ammonia found in the raw milk after 2 days was 
0.0056, after 4 days 0.00S1-, after 7 days 0.0003 per cent. In the portion pasteur¬ 
ized at 65® the average per cent of ammonia after 2 days was 0.0011, after 4 
days 0.0057, and after 7 days 0.00G5 per cent. In the i3ortlon pasteurized at 
85® the results were 0.001, 0.0047, and 0,0116, resi»ectively- There was a steady 
increase in “ cleavage ammonia ” In all samples of raw milk during the first 10 
days, but practically no gain after that The pa*steurized milk, on the contrary, 
showed little increase the first 10 days but after that the cleavage ammonia ” 
Increased rapidly. From the second to the seventh day of standing the acidity 
and ammonia increased in about the same projwrtions. Pasteurization retarded 
souring but favored the development of an offensive putrid odor and a bitter 
taste. 

“ Ammonia as a measure of the decomposition of proteins in milk appears to 
be especially useful in samples which have been pasteurized at high tempera¬ 
tures and in which the development of ammonia is continnous; in samples 
which have been pasteurized at low temperatures or not at all, the sanitary 
significance of the ammonia determination is less certain, since the ammonia 
content at any given time can not be assumed to be proportional to the extent to 
which protein decomposition has taken place.” 

Chemical evidence of p^tonizatlon in raw and x>asteiirized milk, Rachel 
H. Colwell and H. C. Shebman (Josr. Biol. Chem., 5 (1908), 2fo. 2-3, pp, 
247-251),—-This study was undertaken to supplement that of ammonia content 
noted above. Nine samples of milk were mixed and divided into four portions. 
One portion was untreated and the others pasteurized by heating for 20 minutes 
at 00, 70, and 90®, respectively. The samples were then cooled and allowed to 
stand at room temperature. After 2 and 4 days they were tested for odor, 
acidity, and peptone. 

The results of this investigation, together with that of the effect of pasteur¬ 
ization upon the development of ammonia in milk, tend to emphasize from the 
standpoint of the subsequent chemical dtianges the desirability of low tem¬ 
peratures as recommended by Boaenau and others, in pasteurizing milk when 
necessary as a saf^ard against Infectious diseases and the objectionableness 
of depending upon pasteurization as a preservative measure. The importance 
of keeping milk cold and consuming it quickly are apparently not diminished 
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by its pasteurization even under conditions so favorable as to preclude subse¬ 
quent contamination.” 

A study of moisture in butter, G. L. McKay and J. Bower {Iowa ^ta, 
Buh 101, pp. Jo6‘-i77).—This bulletin contains the results of a series of experi¬ 
ments conducted with butters obtained from different sources to ascertain the 
effect of different i»ercentages of moisture on the keeping quality and flavor 
of butter, and a method of controlling the moisture content is presented. 

Of 107 samples examined, 11 riiowed a moisture content of over 16 per cent 
and when scored for quality averaged 86.6S. Eleven samples containing between 
15 and 16 iier cent scored 89.3. Eleven samples contained between 14 and 15 
per cent moisture and scored 89B4. Thirty-two samples that contain^ be¬ 
tween 13 and 14 per cent scored 90B. Forty-two samples contained less than 
13 per cent moisture and scored 89.02. “ The lowest moisture content of any 
sample ... is 8.6 per cent. The average score of this butter is 80. The highest 
is 23.01 per cent with an average score of 88.25. The highest average score 
is 95.25, This sample shows a moisture content of 13J29 per cent” These 
results are somewhat different ffom those noted in earlier work (E. S. R., 16, 
1 ». 916). “It is therefore impossible to state that high-water content, between 
15 and 16 i>er cent, necessarily means a low score or that a low-water content, 
helow 13 i»er cent, means a high scores or vice versa.” 

Data obtained in educational scoring contests in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
are summarized in conjunction with those of this station, and the conclusion Is 
drawn that there is no definite relation between the score and the moisture 
content. 

The bacteriological effect of various waters on milk, cream, and butter was 
studied by F. W. Bouska, with the following conclusions: “ Most waters i)roduce 
flavors in iiasteurized milk and cream. In pasteurized cream with a starter 
added, and in raw cream, only some waters produce flavors. Flavors are 
usually produced in butter from unripened cream and in unsalted butter, but 
only by some waters in salted ripened cream butter. Waters containing bacteria 
‘will not necessarily produce bad flavors. To accomplish this the bacteria in 
question must be able to grow in competition with other bacteria in the 
presence of salt and lactic acid.” 

In continuation of earlier work (E. S. B., 15, p. 397) on the keeping quality 
of butter, 25 samples of butter were scored when fresh and after keeping in 
cold storage 6 months. “ Taking the average results given, there was a slight 
gain in iioints given for flavor in favor of the butter containing the hi^er 
percentage of water. There Is also Ediown a certain gain in points given for 
body. The butter containing the lower moisture content appears from the 
scores gi\en to have lost slightly in flavor, two of the samples being scored off 
one point.” Of the samples sent to English markets those having the lower 
^amounts of water received the highest score, but this muy be due to diffei’ent 
methods of scoring; “ Contrary to the opinion expressed by some writeffe, that 
only 14.5 per cent of moisture could be obtained by churning in the granular 
condition, as high as 15B per cmt was obtained.” 

Three types of chum were used in studying methods of controlling the 
moisture content in order to obtain data upon which to base further ^peri- 
ments. “ In no case was overehuming practiced. The aim was to get a com¬ 
plete gathering of fat, without precluding the possibility of removing the 
buttermilk. The granules, on completing the churning, might be described as 
luiTlng an Irr^lar minute granular condition collected loosely into larger 
Irreguhir forma This allowed of thorough waridng of butter to get rid of 
the buttermilk, and at the same time reduced the loss of fat in the buttermilk. 
Tests from time to time ^owed firom 0,05 per cent to 0.12 per cent The butter 
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was first sprayed. It was then washed thoroughly, using about as much water 
as buttermilk. The water was then removed and fresh water added. Then 
the rollers were put in motion and butter worked off in the water, using slow 
gear. . . . After the first few churnings all the cream was pasteurized at a 
temjierature ranging from 165 to 185® F. From 5 to 15 per cent starter 
was added and in most cases immediately cooled to churning temperature- It 
was then held over night and churned the following morning. A record of the 
churning was kept and butter analyzed for moisture by the official method.” 

The moisture content ranged from 13.33 to 19.76 per cent, but after an effort 
was made to control it the i»ercentage ranged from 13.73 to 16.3- “Where 
creameries are not supplied with the necessary machinery to control the tem- 
I)erature, where no attention is paid to the other factors and where unskilled 
men are employed, there can be no control of moisture. . . . Leaky or slushy 
butter does not mean butter of high moisture content. - . . Overrun is no in¬ 
dication of moisture content. ... It is possible to control moisture so that a 
variation exceeding 1 per cent above or below a safe margin need not be ex¬ 
ceeded. Under favorable conditions it need not be more than 1 per cent 

“In all cases extreme temperatures should be avoided, though no set tem¬ 
perature can be recommended because of the multiplicity of conditions. Large 
churnings, rich cream, cream which has been subjected to uniform conditions, 
such as cream of whole-milk creameries, are favorable factors in control.” 

Proteolytic changes in the ripening of Camembert dxeese, A W. Dox 
(V. aS. Dept, Agr,, Bur, Anim, Indus. Bui. 109, pp. The investigations re¬ 
ported were carried on in cooperation with the Connecticut Storrs Station. 

The author finds that the most potent factor in ripening of Camembert cheese 
is the proteolytic enzym of PenicilUum camemberti. This enzym is of the nature 
of erepsin although tryptophan is absent Galaetase, rennet, and lactic acid 
bacteria have little to do with ripening, which begins at the surface and works 
toward the center. When paracasein, the principal protein, is hydrolyzed, the 
resulting products are caseoglutin, peptones, caseoses, polypeptids, amino-acids, 
and ammonia. Paranuclein was not found, and hence the ripening of Oamem- 
bert cheese can not be a peptic digestion. 

An aqueous extract of cheese was acidified and the precipitate waited, 
dried, and the fat extracted with ether. A small part of the remaining pre¬ 
cipitate was found to be soluble in a 5 per cent solution of sodium chlorid, 
while the greater part was soluble in 50 per cent alcohol. The smaller fraction 
was “ dissolved in alkalis, r^recipltated by acids, excess of which dissolved 
the precipitate. The substance was readily attacked by trypsin, dissolving com¬ 
pletely in 2A hours and giving a solution from which no precipitate was obtained 
by saturation with ammonium sulphate.” 

The analysis of a sample dried at 110^ C. showed that it was paracasein. 
The alcohol soluble part was poured in water and the gummy precipitate was 
dried, extracted with ether, analyzed, and its analysis and properties were 
found to agree with those of caseoglutin, whidi has not been observed before in 
digestions with pure enzyms. No tyroalhumin was found. 

The caseoses of the cheese were separated into the four fractions described by 
Pick (EL S. R., 9, p. 723), as follows: 

“ Protocaseose, by half saturation of the neutral solution with ammonium 
sulphate; deuterocaseose A, by two-thirds saturation; deuterocaseose B, by com¬ 
plete saturation; and deuterocaseose by acidifying the filtrate from B. In 
the early stages of ripening, the protocaseose xiredominates. In the ripened 
cheese, however, protocaseose and deutero B are present in about equal amounts, 
and together form about three-fourths of all the caseoses. A distinction will 
be noticed here from the albumose formation observed by 2iuzus in peptic dlges- 
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tion. Aecordinjir to Ziinz, after deutero B bas reached its maximum, deutero 
A predominates, and finally deutero C.” 

Hetero«ilI»umose could not be derived from the casein, although traces were 
found which iirubably came from albumin. The filtrate from the caseoses was 
treated with ammonia and ferric ammonium sulphate. The resulting brown 
precipitate corresi»onds to the a- and /S-peptones of Siegfried. Further treat¬ 
ment by waging with iron alum, decomposing with barium hydroxid, expelling 
the ammonia, removing the barium with sulphuric acid, and concentrating in 
alcohol gsive a substance analogous to Winterstein’s tt-i)eptone (E. S. B., IG, 
p. lOG) in the precipitate, and jS-peptone in the filtrate, present in equal amount 
and comprising about 1.6 per cent of the cheese. After the removal of caseoses 
and peptones, polypeptids were found. 

rsing Kossel’s older method (E. S. R„ 10, p. 313), diamino acids or hexone 
Imses were found in a 3 kg. sample of cheese in the following amounts: His- 
lidin 1,1 gm., arginin 0.0 gm., and lysin 1.9 gm. Other hexone bases were 
j»resent in small amounts. Another 3 kg. lot of cheese, examined for mono- 
amiuo acids, yielded about 5 gm. glutaminic acid, 8 gm. tyrosiu, and 14 gm. 
leucin. Folin’s method is recommended for the determination of ammonia. 
The author failed to find indol, skatol. mercaptan, hydrogen sulphid, phenols, 
and other putre&ctive products except in cheese otherwise unfit for eating. 
The greater part of the phosphorus is liberated and appears as acid calcium 
phosphate. 

ParafiSning butter tubs, L. A. Rogebs (V, B. Dept Affr,^ Bur. Anim. Industry 
Cire, ISO, pp, 6, fig* 1).—By applying paraffin to butter tubs there is less loss 
of weight In the butter, as is shown in the following experiment: Twelve paraf¬ 
fined tubs containing 7G6J lbs. of butter lost 7} lbs. In shipment. A similar 
lot of 12 parafiSned tubs containing 756 lbs. of butter lost only li lbs. “ If 
properly applied 2 or 3 oz. of paraffin should be sufficient to coat a CO-pound 
tub. A good grade of parafihi can be bought for 8 or 9 eta a pound. 

“ It is more difficult to prevent mold on prints wrapped in paper and packed 
in boxes, because the air can not be excluded as it can in tubs. The boxes 
may be protected from mold by paraffining. Liners ^ould be stored and pro¬ 
tected from dust, and cartons should be so iiaraffined that they will not absorb 
water.” The proper temperature to apply the paraffin is about 240® F. The 
author has devised a machine, for spraying the paraffin on the tub, which is 
described. 

Officials, oigaxuzations, and educational institatipns connected with the 
dairy interests, 1908 (U. B. Dept Apr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Cire. 1S5, pp. SI ).— 
This contains an address list of the principal officials in the Dairy Division of 
this Department, State daily officials, National, International, Canadian, and 
State dairy associations, medical milk commisffions and associations of breed¬ 
ers of pure-bred dairy animals, outlines of courses in dairying in agricultural 
colleges and other institutions, and an outline of the work carried on by the 
Dairy Division and also that in the interest of dairying conducted by the 
Farmers' Institute Specialist of this Office. 

TETEBUffABY HEBICnTE. 

of the department of veterinary science and bacteriology, 1907, 
W. B. Uack {Nevada Bta. Bui 6S, pp. 4S--52, pis. 4).—An account is given of a 
horse affected with chronic hydrocephalus, of i)errious urachus in a foal, and of 
traumatfe p^carditis in a heifer. A detaUed report is also given of the symp- 
tonrn found in sheep that had fed on x)oisouous plants and of the result of i»ost- 
mortem examinationa The condition found in a fowl affected with fibro-sar- 
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coma, the author summarizes as follows: “There was a generalized malignant 
tumor growth of fibro-sarcomatous character, apparently originating in the ovary 
or oviduct, spreading by metastasis throughout the generative sj’stem and the 
mesenteric circulation, causing a thickening and hardening of the tissues, 
marked t enous stasis, exteisive ascites, cachexia, and finally death/’ 

Annual reports of proceedings undmr the diseases of animals acts, the 
markets and fairs (weighing of cattle) acts, etc., for the year 1907 (Bd. 
Agr, ami Fisheries [London^, [Tet. Depf.L Amu Rpts. Proe., JW, pp. 57, mags 
d),—A general report is presented of the outbreak of infectious diseases of suii- 
nials and the work of control in Great Britain. Maps showing the relative num¬ 
ber of outbreaks of sheep scab and swine fever for the years 1905, 1906, and 
1907 accompany the report and statistical data are appended. There were no 
confirmed outbreaks of rinderpest, rabies, sheep pox, foot-and-mouth disease 
nor pleuro-pneumonia during the year. There was a noticeable decrease in the 
outbreaks of glanders, while swine fever and sheep scab greatly, and anthrax 
slightly, increased in number of outbreaks. 

Attempts were made to determine in what*material anthrax spores might be 
introduced on the farm, as circumstantial evidence had particularly pointed to 
feeding cakes. In connection with exi>erimeuts along this line the author states 
that the number of samples of cake examined up to date is 58, and in addition 
14 samples of other feeding stuffs, including biirley meal, rice meal, Indian meal, 
compound meals, barley dust, and molassine meal, and in no case has a i)osi- 
tive result been obtained with them.” 

A parasitic mange order which deals with horses, asses, and mules was in 
force, 228 outbreaks having been reported. 

Beport of the principal veterinary surgeon, C. E. Gbat (Transvaal Dept 
Agr, Antu Rpt 155^-5, pp. 65-74, map i).—^Rhodesian redwater returns show a 
decrease of about one-half in the number of outbreaks recorded and a corre¬ 
sponding decrease in the number of deaths. Success in dealing with East Coast 
fever has been due to the East Coast fever ordinance, which gives the depart¬ 
ment i)ower to slaughter stock running on infected farms and to fence In infected 
or suspected areas on terms favorable to the owners. Glanders and lung sick¬ 
ness decreased in prevalence while ulcerative lymphangitis increased during the 
year. Rinderpest did not reappear. The author also reports on the occurrence 
of mange, swine fever, anthrax, scab, and tuberculosis. 

Beport of the principal veterinary surgeon, C. E Gbat (Transvaal Dept 
Agr. Ann. Rpt 1565-6, pp. 6i-«6, map 1). —Quarantine has been removed from 
numerous areas which were formerly infected with East Coast fever and many 
of these have been successfully restocked with cattle. Opposition to the com¬ 
pulsory fencing of infected and suspected farms and locations has died out to 
a great extent and applications for the enclosure of fhrms under the East Coast 
fever ordinance are said to be increasing. Under this ordinance Sekukuniland 
was enclosed as a whole and an infected section therein fenced off for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting native cattle to the number of 17,000 that are still healthy. 
There was a considerable decrease in the number of fresh outbreaks as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. An increase in the number of outbreaks of 
glanders and swine fever is reported. Lung sickness, epizootic lymphangitis, 
and mange are said to be on the decline. Only 10 outbreaks of anthrax were 
recorded during the year. Tuberculosis has not made much headway and rabies 
has not made its appearance in the Transvaal, though prevalent in Bhodesia. 

Beport of the government veterinary bacteriologist, A. Thbucbb (Transvaal 
Dept Agr. Ann. Rpt 1564-5, pp. 75-IS7, pis. 5).—In this report the author gives 
a detailed account of investigations conducted during the year lj904-5. 
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The main object is said to have been that of the study of horse sickness, es¬ 
pecially the i^roduction of serum that would be*free from hemolytic effect. This 
is considere*! as ha^in^ been accomplished since the results of the last experi¬ 
ments resulted in a loss of but 3 ijer cent due to horse sickness. Biliary fever or 
piroplasmosi^ of the horse, mule, and donkey has been determined to be due to 
same species of Piroplasma. The native equines are said to be immune to the 
disease while Imported animals are susceptible. The disease is inoculable with 
blood of an immune horse into a susceptible mule. The strongest immunity 
against this disease may break down under the influence of a virulent fever 
such as that of horse sickness. • 

It has been determined that immune cattle do not carry Bast Coast fever in- 
tection. Exiieriments indicate that it is possible to clean an infected area, even 
when there are susceptible cattle running on it, if the cattle as soon as their 
temperature rises are confined so that they are not allowed to drop ticks on 
the pasture. 

From experiments conducted the author concludes that the natural transmis¬ 
sion of splrillosis is due to the progeny of RJiipiccpIialus decoJoratua that have 
develoiied on cattle suffering with or immune from spirlllosis. It was found 
p<is»ible to inoculate siiirillosis into susceptible cattle and sheep with the blood 
of sick and immune animals. 

Itesnlts obtained from heartwater exiteriments are said to indicate that it is 
IKiShible to produce a serum which may be applied against the disease. Experi- 
ineuts iu immunizing sheep against blue tongue show that the serum of immune 
sheep hyi»erinimnnized to the extent of oOd cc. of virulent blood injected at 
different Intervals has highly developed protective qualities which it is thought 
w*lll iiermit of its use for practicable injection, Swine plague was f<jr the first 
time discovered in the <*olon 3 . A bwine fever or complication of swine fever 
and swine plague also oi^c-iirred. Bursattee, a wound disejise caused by a hypho- 
mycete and known in India among horses was observed in one case. As a re¬ 
sult of preliminary dUiping experiments the author recommends dipping as 
a mrtisure for cleaning a farm from ticks, but it should be carried out sys¬ 
tematically and for a long period. Pleuro-pneumonia is considered to be on the 
decTease. A henl of camels imijorted from Somaliland w*as destroyed having 
been found Infected with surra. 

Beport of the government veterinary bacteriologist, A. Theileb (Tramtvaal 
Dept, *Agr, Sun, Rpt pp, A piroplasmosis which has been 

determined as distinct from Piropla&ma bigcminitm is here described as P, 
m titans. It has been found that an animal can be infected with the former 
singly and later with the latter. P. mufam has all the characteristics of P, 
higemlnum, as it remains iu the immune animal and can be transmitted with the 
blood. 

The inoculation of mules against horse sickness for the public was started 
in November, During the year 2,325 mules were inoculated in the Transvaal 
with a loss of 3.8 per cent from inoculation, w’hile in Ehodesia 3S8 mules were 
inoculated with a loss of 2.3 per cent. In connection with the injection of serum 
it was found that various kinds of virus from imihune animals were more viru¬ 
lent than those in use. This is said to make it necessary to alter the method 
of inoculation. Etxperiments undertaken to determine the possible rOle of 
mosquitoes in the transmission of horse sickness failed, as it was not possible 
to keep the mosquitoes alive in the stable. This, however, is said to be in 
accordance with the theory that the disease is thus transmitted as stable 
horses do not as a rule contract the disease. Equine piroplasmosis has been 
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found to complicate horse-sickuess inoculations in mules to the extent of O.s i»er 
cent and to be responsible for 14^ per cent due to hyperimmunization. That the 
disease is inoculable with immmie blood is said to have been demonstrated dur¬ 
ing the previous year. Inoculations of mules with immune Mood is considered 
as having proved a complete success. As some of the donkeys inoculated 
suffered somewhat severely, it is recommended that inoculations of imported 
animals be made only under the most favorable conditions. While inoculathms 
of susceptible horses with immune donkey blood proved a failure there is said 
to be better prospect of utilizing the blood of immune mules. The disease has 
been experimentally determined to be transmitted by RhipiccphalUH evertfti and 
not by R, decoloratus. This tick takes the infection in the larval and nymphal 
stages and transmits it during the adult stage. 

The author confirms the work of Dorset, Bolton, and McBryde of this Depart¬ 
ment in finding hog cholera to be caused by an ultravisible virus that can be 
inoculated wdth blood. The author’s observations seem to suiiport the view 
that hog cholera is the disease and swine plague the complication. 

Details are given of the routine work, and a tabulated record of the results 
of examinations of pathological specimens and blood smears received is appended. 

Additional investigations of bovine and human viruses, L. Cobbett and 
A. S. and P. Griffith (Rop. Com. Tiibcrculosia^ Hccond Interim RpU 3 (1B07), 
pU 2, App., pp. r+26*i, pU. chartB i6).—This volume contains results of experi¬ 
ments conducted in addition to those previously noted (E. S.B.,20,pp.lS4,185), 
with the object of throwing light on collateral questions. Among those reiwrted 
are the following: Cultural characters of the bovine tubercle bacillus; changes 
in reaction produced in broth by human and bovine tubercle bacilli; modifica¬ 
tion experiments with tubercle bacilli of bovine origin; minute nonprogressive 
tubercles found in calves injected with tubercle bacilli of human origin, whlMi 
are unable to provoke a progressive infection in this species of animal; the 
distribution of nonvirulent tubercle bacilli of human origin in the body of the 
calf after subcutaneous injection; and dissemination of tubercle bacilli in 
different species of animals after subcutaneous inoculation. 

The tuberculosis problem, A. B. Ward and G. M. Haring {California 8ta. 
But 199, pp. 221-^34, fiffB. 2).—During the past 4 years the station has made 
tuberculin tests of dairy cows in the various counties of the San Francisco Bay 
region and in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. “In aU 1,976 tests 
have been made, of which 453 (22,9 per cent) showed reactions. Only 4 herds, 
the largest consisting of 39 cows, were free from tuberculosis. A much smaller 
proportion of isolated cows were affected than those in herds. Of 71 animals, 
isolated, or in groups of 5 or less, only 6 (8 per cent) reacted. A more 
accurate statement of the prevalence of tuberculosis, as shown by our experi¬ 
ence, would be one compiled from results of the tests of whole herds the first 
time that they had been tested. In this case the figures show 1,022 animals 
tested, with 326 condemned (31.9 per cent). Tuberculosis was found in 82 
per cent of the herds tested.” 

A general account is given of the disease and of the methods by which it may 
be controlled. The tuberculin testing outfit is described and directions given for 
making the test It is stated that under conditions to be personally arranged 
between the inquiring dairymen and the veterinarians the station will undertake 
to supply free tuberculin and give direct assistance in interpreting the tempera¬ 
ture records. The authors also consider the prevention of esitrance' of the dis¬ 
ease and methods by which an infected herd can be cSbanged to a healthy one; 

Infection through resorption of tubercle bAcDH in the gastrointestinal 
canal, E. Oberwarth and Ltdia Baunowiisgh {Berlin, Klin, Wchn8chr„ 45 
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(1908), Xo. 6, pp. 298-301; ahs. in BuL Inst Pasteur, 6 (1908), Xo, 9, p. 407).— 
Experiments were conducted in which tubercle bacilli of bovine origin were 
introduced directly into the stomachs of young pigs. Examination of one 
killed 22 hours later showed the presence of the bacilli in the blood, in the 
lungs, and in the mesenteric glands. In a second which died on the fourth day 
following the infection the bacilli were found in the liver, lungs, and kidneys. 
In a third which lived 3 weeks after the infection bacilli were found in the 
blood, lungs, and mesenteric glands. It appears that tubercle bacilli pass within 
a comparatively few hours into the blood and lungs and that they can remain 
for a considerable period in a latent state without the appearance of lesions. 

The penetration of the intestinal wall by tubercle bacilli, M. Herman (BuL 
Scad. Roy. Med. Belg., 4- ^^r., 21 (1907), Xo. 8-9, pp. 5i5-556; ahs. in Bui. Inst 
Pasteur, 6 (1908), Xo. 9, p. 406). —^In experiments made, negative results were 
obtained from a monkey. Positive results were ob'tained in a goat of 4 years, 
in all of 4 adult guinea pigs used, in 3 of 4 young guinea pigs, and in one of 5 
rabbits. 

The simultaneous inoculation subcntaneou^y of a pathogenic bacillus 
(Sirault’s bacillus of meat iJoisoning) appears to favor the passage of the bacilli 
through the mucous membrane by lowering the vitality. The irritation of the 
intestine through the ingestion of the same bacillus appears to have rather 
prevented the passage. 

Split products of the tubercle bacillus and their effects upon animals, 
V. C. Vaughan and S. M. Wheeleb (Ahs. in Med. Rcc. [X. T.], 71 (1907), Xo. 2ft, 
p. 1051).—The tubercle cell was split up into two iwrtions—cell poison and cell 
residue. The cultural medium was concentrated and precipitated with five 
times its volume of absolute alcohol and this i>recipitate then broken up into 
two portions, the precipitate poison and the precipitate residue. The portion 
of the cultural medium left after the removal of the alcoholic precipitate was 
designated as the final filtrate. 

Single doses of the cellular substance were injected into the abdominal cavities 
of 24 guinea pigs in doses varying from 5 to 200 mg. In no case was death 
caused directly by the injection, and it ga\e no immunity to a subsequent in¬ 
oculation with a virulent bacillus. 

The toxic effect of the cell iwison on animals was sOiown to be through the 
respiratory center. When given in sufficient quantities it killed within an hour 
both healthy and tubercular animals. There was no evidence that it elaborated 
any antitoxin, and it was harmful with nothing to recommend it. What was 
true of the cell poison was equally true of the precipitate iioison and the final 
filtrata The effects of the cell residue on animals were practically nil. The 
precipitate residue had no recognizable ill effects upon healthy animals but 
had some specific effect uiK>n tul)erculous animals. 

Vajccination against tuberculosis in cattle with bovovaccine, H. L. Bussell 
and C. Hoffmann (Wisconsin 8ta.Bui. 165, pp. 3-13). —Exi)eriments were made 
to determine the extent to which bovovaccine immunizes cattle. Thirty-four 
head of young stock all under 6 months of age that had passed the tuberculin 
test, though taken from an infected herd were injected May 9, 1906, with 
bovovaccine and isolated until after a second injection 3 months later. In order 
to test the infectiousness of the bam originally occupied, 10 nonreacting calves 
not vaccinated were placed with the vaccinated stock on July 6 to serve as a 
control. After the second vaccination all experimental animals were i)astnred 
with the infected stock and from the beginning of November all animals were 
housed in the infected bam. Tuberculin tests were made in 3^ 5, 8,14, and 17 
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months following the second vaccination with the results shown in the following 
table: 

Results of ttthcrculin tests made upon rarcimttfd and eonirol animals* 


Bate tested. 

! 

Number tuber- 
1 culm tested. 

1 

Vaccinated. ^ 

1 

1 

1 

Control. 


Vacci¬ 

nated. 

Con- , 
trol. i 

Posi¬ 

tive. 

Negsr 

tive. 

Boubt- 

ful. 

Posi¬ 

tive. 

Nega¬ 

tive. 

Boubt- 

ful. 

May, 1906. 

61 

1 

10 1 

1 

31 

1 

1 


10 


November, 190b. 

10 

10 ‘ 

1 

ft 1 1 

0 

10 

0 

January, 1907. 

*1 ^ 

5 

4 

18 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Apnl,-«1907. 

J 13 

10 1 

4 


1 0 

8 

2 

0 

October, 1907. 

29 

2 

8 

19 

2 


2 


January, lOOS. 

-.1 2« 

2 

6 

22 1 

1 0 ‘ 


2 



J J 



1 

1 

1 



At a i>ost-mortem examination made in May. 19()7. lesions were found in 3 
diffei-ent lymphatic ghmds and the i*lem-a of 2 of 5 control animals ex¬ 
amined. It appears jjrobable that the Immunization process sensitizes the 
animal for a time so that it is more susceptible to tuberculosis than at first 
After a time this condition of sensitization disappears and the body acquires 
increased powers <»f resistance. Post-mortem examinations of 4 of the vac¬ 
cinated animals that had given apj>arent reactions’at least twice resulted 
in the finding of typical more or less extensive tubercular lesions. From the 
fact that but one reacted within a year after the completion of the vaccination 
it is concluded that the infection was acquired subsequent to the completion of 
the immunizing process. 

The authors conclude that while vaccination materially increases the resist¬ 
ance of most animals it does not do so in all cases. Considering the expense 
of the process, the time required, the feict that only young stock can be treated 
and that they must be separated from all sources of infection during the 
immunizing process, and that a certain percentage of the vaccinated aninntls 
will acquire infection in spite of the treatment, the practicability of the method 
is considered doubtful. The experiments have not been continued a sufficient 
l)eriod of time to determine the permanence of the immunity produced, but 
European investigators are said to have found that the immunity induced dis- 
ajjpeared within a year or two after the vaccination- The authors do not con¬ 
sider the system in its present stage of development as one to be recommended 
to the farmers of the State. 

Persistence of tuberculin In the body of the groat, A. Siatxneano and G. 
JoneSoo-Mihaiestx {Compt* Rend, 8o€, Biol, {Paris}, 64 (1908), No, 9, p, 4^0), 
—^Tuberculin was found in the blood of a goat 12 days and in the urine 18 
days after the injection of 10 cc. into the veins- 

Osteoporosis in animals, H. Ingle (Transvaal Dept Apr, Rpt 190&-6, 
pp, J(98-B07),—Bones from diseased and healthy mules, horsesi, and donkeys 
were analyzed, and the following conclusicms drawn: ‘*'(1) That in animals free 
from disease, the bones contain larger proportions of total ash, lime, and 
phosphoric acid than are to be found in the bones of animals sufiBering from 
the disease; and (2) that the ratio of nitrogen to ash in the bones furnishes 
perhaps the easiest and most direct method of judging of the freedom or 
otherwise of the animal from osteoporosis.” Bones of diseased animals also 
appeared to contain more dlica than those of healthy animals. 

As a result of his investigation the author believes that the abnormal con¬ 
dition of the bones is induced by the use of foods not necessarily deficient in 
lime and phosphates, but in whi^fii the ratio of lime (and perh 9 .ps magnesia) 
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to the phosphoric acid is too low. He considers the disease probably caused 
bv some organism which finds snch a condition of the animal favorable for 
its develoiiment. 

A note on the occurrence in America of chronic bacterial dysentery of 
cattle, L. Pelveson (Amer. Vet Rev., 32 (J908), No. 5, pp. 602-S0o).—Asi account 
is given of the occurrence in Pennsylvania of this disease, which is said to have 
been reported fi'om Europe by Bang under the name of chronic pseudotubercu- 
lous enteritis (E. 8. R., IS, p. 777), and by M’JFadyean as Johne’s disease 
(R 8. R., 10, p. 183). 

Texas fever, M. Pbawcis (Texas 8ta. But. Ill, pp. 3-13, charts 3, map 1 ).— 
Directions are given for the inoculation of animals and accompanied by charts 
that show the different types of inoculation fever. From some 5,000 anjnials 
inoculated at the Texas Station it is estimated that 3 per cent were lost from 
inoculation fever and 5 per cent more firom fever and casualties during the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

In view of the fact that horses are not susceptible to the disease, experiments 
were made to determine if horse serum could not be used to control Texas fever. 
Following inoculations with 1 cc. of virulent blood, 5 susceptible yearling 
steers were daily injected subcutaneously with horse serum *in doses varying 
from 100 cc. in steer No. 1 to 1,000 cc. in steers Nos. 4 and 5. Fever records 
i^ow that no benefit resulted. To test the hemolytic effect that the serum 
might have, a Texas cow was injected with 1,000 cc. of horse serum on 3 con¬ 
secutive days but without producing any apparent sickness. Experiments were 
also made to determine the possible curative effect that quinin might have. 
Doses of 2, 4, and 8 dr. were given animals daily durlxig the fever periods 
but without apparent benefit. Two animals were injected subcutaneously each 
day for 11 days with bimuriate of quinin with urea, one receiving doses of 5 
gm., the other of 10 gm. This was commenced on the third day following the 
inoculation of 1 cc. of virulent blood. No beneficial effects were obtained while 
in both animals symptoms resembling tetanus developed, the cramps and rigidity 
becoming so intense that both died. When quinin was injected intravenously it 
apparecitly paralyzed the cardiac musdLes and the author considers the drug 
too dangerous to give in this way. 

Swamp fever, G. A. OHASiscon Bpt, Dept. Apr. Prov. Saskatchewan, 

1906, pp. H6-1SB). —For many years a very fatal disease of horses has been 
observed at various points in the Ckunadian west. Though most commonly 
caUed swamp fever it has been known as pernicious anemia, typhoid fever, 
malaria, influenza, mnd fever, etc. The term swamp fever owes its origin to 
a belief that the i^tckness is caused by the eating of hay cut from the sloughs 
or* by the drinking of lAough water. The evidence obtained fails to indicate 
that the use of soch hay or water has any direct influence in causing the disease. 
Vnm analogy with other diseases known to be transmissible by insects it seems 
very pKobabh& that this disease is carried by some bloodsucking insect. Tbe 
localities in which the disease occurs are usually low lying districts in which 
idoughs are found and which are most favorable to the development of certain 
insecta 

The season of the year daring which the disease is most prevalent extends 
from July to December. Among the striking points that are observed in the 
study of cases is the advancement that the disease has made in many instances 
before objective symptoms are noted. The anemia, which is one of the most 
notable features of the disease, is frequently so marked and progressive as to 
Justify the dei^gnation pernicious. 

On two farms reported the mortality amounted to nearly 80 per cent of the 
horses affected. A proportion of the animals that apparently recover are 
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subsequently unfitted for work. Kabbits, young cats, and a dog were injected 
subcutaneously with blood and gland juice from typical cases. Two of the 
smaller cats thus treated died within a day or two of each other about 3 months 
after injection, but the symptoms shown were not sufficiently characteristic to 
permit one to say that they died of swamp fever. Two horses were injected 
subcutaneously with blood from cats that seemed to show positive symptoms 
and a third with blood from a horse suffering with the disease without evidence 
of infection. Although many examinations have been made the search for a 
specific organism in the blood has not so far been successful. 

The artificial impregnation of mares, L. Van Meldebt (Ann, Qcmbloux, 18 
(1908), Xo. 8, pp. i61-~i69, figs. 8). —A description of the process and the imple¬ 
ments us(Hi by veterinarians in Fnmcew 

Pathological investigations of fowl cholera, W. Junqklaus (Pathologisch- 
anatomischp Untersuchungcn hei akuter und chronischrr Geftugclcholcra, 
Inaug, TJichIs, Lcipsir, 1908; ahs. in BuJ. Inst. Pusieur, 6 (1908), Xo. 10, p. 
457). —^The author considers an examination of the blood in septicemic forms 
and inoculation in chronic forms always necessary to confirm the diagnosis. 

Experiments in the transmission of spirillosis of fowls by Argas refiesus, 
C. Shellack (Centbh Bakt. [etc.], 1. AM., Orig., 46 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. i86-i88; 
abs. in Bui. In^t. Pasteur, 6 (1908), Xo. 12, p. Soi). —^In 2 of 4 cases in 
which ..4. reflexus was used the author succeeded in transmitting tipintchwte 
gallinarum. In one case infection was induced by the bite of 4 ticks that 
had become infected 7 days before. The second case followed the bites of 6 
ticks of which the most recently infected had been fed 64 days before on a fowl 
affected with spirillosis. 

On the penetration of ^gs by bacteria, G. Cao (Ann. Jst. Ig. Bper. Unir. 
JBoma, 18 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 89-^; abs. in Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 6 (1908), Xo. 10, 
p. i72). —Fresh and unfertilized eggs were found nearly always free from 
bacteria while 50 per cent of the fertilized eggs were contaminated. It was 
experimentally determined that microbes quickly penetrate the shell. Fresh 
eggs delay ijollution by micro-organisms when such are placed in contact with 
the shell and even attenuate their virulence. This, however, is not the case 
with old ^gs. During the first few days the dev^opment of bacteria within 
the egg appears to be slow. 

Index-catalogue of medical and veterinary zoology, O. W. Sttles and A. 
Hassall (Pub. ffealth and Mar. Hasp. BeriJ. U. B., JSgg. Lab. Bui. 87, pp. 4dl)-— 
The author indexes of medical and veterinary zoology, upon which the present 
authors have been working for several years, are to be supplemented by subject 
and host indexes. The present bulletin, which is devoted to trematodes and 
the diseases caused by them, is the first volume of such indexes: An alpha¬ 
betical list of specific and snbspecific names, with type hosts, is given, but the 
greater part of the bulletin is occupied with a bibliography of diseases, genera, 
and specific names. 

Priedbeiger and Frohner’s veterinary pathology, trans. by M. H. Hayes 
(Chicago and London, 1908, rols. 1, pp. XX+781: 2, pp. 7d^).—In this revised 
and enlarged edition, prepared by the wife of the late tran^tor, the arrange¬ 
ment of the first Bngli^ edition (B. S. IL, 16, p. 1128) is discarded and the 
German text and the division of volumes and (ffiapters adopted in the sixth 
German edition are strictly adhered to. It also contains notes on bacteriology 
by R. T. Hewlett. 

Observations on the veterinsu^ schools in Europe^ P. A. Fish (Avter. Vet. 
Rev., 82 (1908), Xo. 4, pp. 449-468, flgs. ifi).—This is an account of the require¬ 
ments for entrance^ tuition, courses, equipment, metiiods^ etc., at 12 veterinary 
collies in 6 different countries visited by the author. 
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Progress in drainage, 0. O. Elliott* i U. S. Dept. Agr„ Office Expt Stas. 
Rpt pp. Sfil-iOU «i,—A brief review of the history of drainage is 
given, beginning with tile drains installed in France as early as 1G20, fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion of the function of water in the soil and the regulation 
of its amount by drainage. 

Outlets are stated to be a prime consideration for all drainage undertakings 
and must be i»ro\lded if not available. Natural conditions, therefore, iniiiose a 
community of interest requiring cooperation ujwn the landowners. Resulting 
from this are the State general drainage laws which though simple in principle 
have met with certain difficulties in operation. “ The effectiveness of the law 
dei)ends upon the attitude of the peoi>le who are directly concerned in the pro- 
• posed drainage." 

Unanimity of opinion where the question of sharing cost enters, is difficult to 
secure and often results in objections to assessments and plans, consequently im¬ 
peding the progress of the work. 

It is stated that results accomplish more in inducing farmers to drain than 
theorizing, and three examples of successful drainage operations are given. 
Contributing to the drainage progress which was necessary to meet the im¬ 
proved economic agricultural conditions are the experience of early drainage 
work and mechanical aids, especially the adaptation of the steam ffiiovel to 
the excavation of large ditches. The cost has also increased with the price 
of labor. Mistakes resulting from lack of established precedents and disregard 
or ignorance of others’ exiieriences have naturally been made^ such as too small 
channels, sizes of drains not proportioned to meet requirements of various soil 
and climatic conditions, and weak levees, the failure of which retards progress 
by discouraging landowners. 

The future field of drainage engineers is deemed to be not only swamp and 
uncultivated landsi, but the improving of over 20,000,000 acres of land now 
farmed, the production of which it is believed may be increased 20 per cent. 
The article concludes with a discussion of the benefits of drainage and of 
localities which may be drained. 

Practical farm drainage, C. G. Elliott (yeic TorTc. WOS. pp. XT+lfiS^ 
figs, 46 ).—^This is a revised edition of the author’s book of the same title but 
has been entirely rewritten with an addition of considerable new material. 
It presmits for the use of formers the main established theories and methods 
of drainage applicable to their needs. Of the new chapters, that on cooperative 
work which is frequently necessary to secure a satisfactory outlet for drains 
contains some suggestions for sharing the cost w'hen the work is done by mutual 
agreement. A chapter is devoted to special problems in drainage, which treats 
briefly of muck lands, erosion of hillsides, salt marshes, alkali lands in humid 
sections, and bottom landa The concluding chapter discusses the drainage of 
irrigated lands, a branch which is stated to be attracting much attention in 
the older irrigated sections. 

lrf)6ses of irrigation water and their prevention, R. P. Teele (U. 8 . Dept. 
Agr.^ Office Expt. Stas. Bpt. 1901, pp. 369^86. figs. ^).—A summary of available 
data in which are discussed losses from canals, prevention of seepage losses, 
losses in the application of water to land, and^ influence of laws, contracts, ^nd 
r^iulations on waste of water. 

ZRigati<m in southeastern Australia {Engineer [Lowdon], 106 (1908), 
Eo. 2759, p. $04\. —^This is a short account of what has been accomplished in 
reclaiming the arid lands of Australia and of the steps leading to the Murmm- 
bridge project now under construrtlon. This includes a curved 232 ft. 
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high and 910 ft. long'at the crest, capable of holding back 700,324 acre-fwt of 
water. Its object is not to raise the level t»f the water but to hold it back 
and regulate the flow, which, after imssiug down in its original bed for 220 
miles, is diverted by a low weir into a distributing canal 132 miles long with 
a branch 34 miles long. 

Irrigation and seepage eacpeiiment (Rpt Caicni^rt [Tndial Sgr. iSta., 
1307, pp. 66-70, fig. 1 ),—^This is a brief acc*ount of experiments being made to 
.ascertain the amount of water necessary for maize, wheat, and local crops. 
Two tables furnish the data collected to date. 

Physical tests of Iowa limes, S. W. Beyfe {loira Gcol. Surrey Ann, Ryt., 
17 (1906), pp. 91-130, pl8. 20 ).—^This article explains the difference between 
white, brown, and argillaceous or siliceous limes; describes the procesbos of 
slaking, setting and hardening, and the prei)aration of lime mortar; and re¬ 
ports tests of mortars made with high-calcium white limes and magnesian and 
dolomitic limes. 

The limes tested were high-grade products representative of pure white and 
of magnesian or dolomitic lime, TTith such limes it was found, as a rule, that 
the maximum strength is attainal at the end of a setting period of 0 to 9 
months. “This is most pronounced where the higher percentages of sand are 
employed. The notable exceptions to this rule are found with the lowest sand- 
lime ratios, the lower percentages of water used to slake, and are most con- 
8X)icuoitk in the strongly dolomitic limes.” Since carbonation occurs to only 
a limited extent during the first 6 or 0 months, the change which occurs during 
the setting of mortar is considered to be largely the crystallization of the lime 
hydrate. 

** In general, the greatest strength comes with the lower percentages of water 
used in slaking, Equal amounts by weight of water and of dry quicklime give 
in the majority of cases the highest results. Higher proportions are detri¬ 
mental to tensile strength. This is more e^^ecially noticeable in the white 
limes. ... As a rule, the highest strength is given by the lowest propor¬ 
tions of sand, the curves being about equally divided between equal parts by 
weight of sand and dry quicklime and two of sand to one of lime.” The highest 
strength was obtained with a 1:1 or 50 per cent mixture of lime and sand. 

The white limes require more water to slake properly, generate store heat 
in slaking, slake mnch more rapidly, and reduce to a more uniform paste than 
the magnesian limes. The dolomitic limes set and harden more slowly but in 
many cases attain strengths so much greater than do the white limes as to be 
almost out of comparison. They will, therefore, stand greater dilutions of 
sand and still be sufficiently strong to meet the requirements of practical nse.” 

lEodem silo construction, J. B. Davidson and M. L. Kiira (Iowa 8ta. BuL 
100, pp. 9Jhl60, figs. ^5).—^Tbis gives the results of investigations of existing 
silos, and discusses fully the relation of construction to tli^ir failure or success, 
ai^ it was learned that many of the failures were due to improper construction. 
In answer to circular letters reports of 161 silos were received and 112 silos 
were examined by the junior author. 

It is stated that the essentials of good construction require air-tight walls 
and doors, walls smooth inside and rigid enough to withstand the pressure of the 
silage, and an air space between the walls to prevent freezing. The proper lo- 
catv>n contributes to the success of the silo, and the reports Indicate that this 
should be outside of all buildings. A discussion of the different types and their 
cost ^includes silos of wood, brick, eoncretev steri, cement-block, and stone, as 
welllis of common building tile; tov which there a design sabmltted in detail. 
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How to build a stave silo, B. H. Rawl and J. A. Conovee {TJ. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. AhUh. Indus. Circ. 136, pp. IS, Jigs. 18 ).—^TMs gives complete directions 
for tbe construction of stave silos and their foundations and contains sug¬ 
gestions tor determining the proper size. 

[A new pea and bean thresher], F. C. Qubkeau (Tennessee 8ta. Bui. 79, 
pp. 26-28. fig, J).—A detailed description is given of an implement which this 
station has tested for 2 years with very satisfactory results. It resembles 
the ordinary grain separator in general mahe-up but the distinctive differences 
are large knife-edged cylinder teeth and notched sharp-edged concave teeth. 

It is stated that in the tests, which included 200 bushels of cowpeas and 
spy beans, representing S varieties of the former and 2 of the latter, and with 
the vines in all degrees of toughness and stages of curing, a surprisingly high 
Iiercentage of separation resulted. 

Electricity and agriculture, 'W. H. P. Cherby (Agr. Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 19 
(1968), Xo. 11, pp. 869-890, figs. 22).—This is a popular account of the manu¬ 
facture of atmospheric nitrates, calcium cyanamid, the Thwaite and other 
methods of electroculture, radioeulture, experiments in electroeulture by Lem- 
strom. Sir Olivmr Lodges by this Department, the Hawkesbury Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, and also in South Australia. The possibility of establishing nitrogen-fixing 
industries in Australia is discussed as well as the application of the electricity 
as power in hous^old and farm work. A portable farm telephone is described. 

BTJBAI ECONOMICS. 

The agricultural and transportation industries, B. Lambert (L*Industrie 
Agrictde et VIndustrie des Transports. Paris, 1908, pp. 5H).--This bool^ is 
divided Into three parts dealing, respectively, with (1) the plant and the 
soil, (2) fertilizers, and (3) the relation between agriculture and transporta¬ 
tion. It is pointed out iu a prefatory chapter that agriculture has develox)ed 
more slowly than other industries, but that it has greater future possibilities 
and will undoubtedly outstrip them. A special plea is made for the more com¬ 
plete industrialization of agriculture, and to this end the general adoption of 
more scientific methods and improved transportation facilities to promptly de¬ 
liver supplies and move crops are considered essential. The great advantage 
to agriculture of increased and improved water transportation is particularly 
emphasized. 

The book therefore deals with scientific methods of increasing and main¬ 
taining the fertility of soils and with improved methods and means of 
transportation. 

The position of agriculture from the economic point of view, Vibbans 
(Ztsehr. Landw. Kammer Braunschiceig, 77 (1908), No. SI, pp. 3d-J-3()7).—The 
author discusses the food values of agricultural products with a view of 
inducing interest by the govemmait in a more rational sj'stem of taxation. It 
is believed that the govemm^it should encourage the branches of agriculture 
producing the necessaries rather than the luxuries of life. The auttior favors 
the higher taxation of beer and tobacco, the prohibition of or increased duty ofi 
the traneportation of potash, the reduction of taxation on sugar, and the en¬ 
couragement of the production of staple crops, the ultimate aim being to make 
Germany a self-supporting nation, 

:i^ on agrocnltute in Japan, P. A Nicholson (Madras: Govt., 1907, pp. 
VJ+m, pis. St, fig. I).—The area of Japan is*given as about 94,000,000 acres, 
sA vrhlch oolj 1^778,124 acres, or 13.53 per cent, was under cultivation in 1905. 
The popnlatlcm was 41312,702, and as Japan Is practically a self-sustaining 
the whole nation secures its subsistenoe and other necessaries on an 
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area of 0^67 acre per head. Japan is a country of small holdings Farms 
below 2 acres formed 55 per cent, those between 2 and acres 30 per cent, and 
those above 3} acres 15 per cent, the average for the country at large being 2..T5 
acres. 

Information is also given regarding Japanese manurial practices, the prepara¬ 
tion of composts, the governmental organization of agricultural education and 
research, experiment station work, and agricultural associations. Probably 
in no other country in the world are the latter so general and so well organized 
as in Japan. Recently there were in existence 5S,5i7 associations in 47 prefect¬ 
ures, 638 counties, and 13,509 towns and villages. The extensive work under¬ 
taken by the village associations is also described. 

Agriculture in Japan, P, A. Nicholrox (Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc., 12 (1008), 
No. 10, pp. 329-333).—X summary of the above. 

Cooperative farming, W. Bit:,stbode (London, 1908, pp. 83).—This pamphlet 
outlines a plan of cooperative farming on a large scale which if put into practice 
it is believed would offer a solution of the problem of rural depopulation iu 
England and be of far-reaching and lasting benefit to national prosperity. 

The economic and social significance of agricultural cooperative associa¬ 
tions in Germany, M. ORAuriN (Wutschaftjichr nnd bozialc Bedeuiung der 
l&ndlichen Oenossenschaftcn in Deutschland. Tuhingcn, 1908, pp. VIII+106 ).— 
This is a history of the different kinds of agricultural cooperative associations 
in Germany from their origin to the year 1907. 

Land and agricultural banks in European countries, A. K. Egkebbom (JST. 
Landthr. Akad. HantU. och Tidskr., 47 (1908), No. 3, pp. 113-145). 

The farm help problem, B. W. Potteb (Agr. of Mass., 1907, pp. 139-16 $).— 
This is a paper read at the public winter meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture held at Boston, December 3-6,1907. 

The speaker discusses the causes of the scarcity of &rm help in Massachu¬ 
setts, chief of which he believes is found in the unprosperous condition of agri¬ 
culture in the State. Among the remedies suggested are making life more 
attractive for the laborer on the farm, such as providing plenty of good food, 
comfortable sleeping rooms or separate homes, not more than ten hours of 
labor, treating him well socially, and giving him employment the year around; 
the use of more and better agricultural machinery and the undertaking of those 
branches of agriculture such as meat production which require the employmoit 
of less labor; the proper education of farmers^ children to keep them on the 
farms; the payment of wages commensurate with or superior to those imid in 
factories and other town occupations; and the selling of products by farmers 
directly to consumers, either individually or through cooperative associations. 

The paper is followed by a discussion. 

[Agricultural labor conditions in Germany] (Ztschr. AgrarpoUtik, 6 
(1908), No. 10, pp. 52S-J45).—Summaries of official reports relating to agricul¬ 
tural labor conditions iu the different provinces in 1907 and 1996 are presented 
In this artiide. 

How can the ever-increasing scarcity of German agricultural laborers be 
prevented? Kaysee (Deut. LandV). Presse, 35 (1908), No. 84, pp. 882, 888).— 
The author shows how the number of rural families have decreased in Germany 
i^nce 1871 by emigration to America and other countries, removal to the cities, 
employment on railroads and in the industries, and similar ways, and enumer¬ 
ates the reasons for rural depopulation. The only remedy in the author’s opin¬ 
ion is the payment of higher wages to Ihnn hands and giving them better home 
surroundings. To this md the author proposes to tax every f^prmer who employs 
a foreign farm laborer 50 marks a year. This tax it is estimated would yield 
an Income o£ about 80,000,000 inaiics (about 97j000,000) wbicb ctbould be de- 
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voted to the buildius: of better houses for farm laborers. It is believed that this 
proposal, in conneetion with the payment of higher wages, would ultimately 
result again in the increasing settlement of German agricultural families on 
the land and be a practical solution of the rural labor problem. 

Is the agricultural laborer in East Prussia a proletarian? A. Hoffmeister 
(ZMir. Ao}-antftUtiK\ ft (1008), Xo. JO, pp. The author criticises 

the conclusions of Weber that the position of the fami laborer in East Prussia 
is constantly tending to a lower standard of Ihing- On the conlruiy^ from 
investigations made by the author and others on a large number of farms, 
the conclusion is reached that industrious families are able to stive from 5S 
to 300 marks and even as high as 500 marks (about $119) annually from their 
eaniiiigs, and that ** the economic and social condition of the farm laborer in 
Risl Prussia is constantly improving and is not forcing him into the ranks 
of the proletariat.” 

The article contains a bibliogi-aphy relating to the agricultural labor problem 
in Germany, with particular reference to East Prussia. 

Beport of the international jury. A^culture, horticulture, feeding stuffs, 
Ij. Grastdeau {Rapports iUt Jury International. Agriculture, Horticulture, AlU 
uicntn, Paris, Govt., fPCJ-d, roU. 3, pt 5, pp. 111 + 75^, figs, 103; pt 5, 
sect, 1, pp, 731, figs, 125; sect 2, pp, 732, figs, 129; sect 3, pp, GG3, figs. 106*).— 
This is a general treatise on the agriculture, horticulture, and foods and feeding 
stuffs of the 190 countries in the world, based on the exhibits at the Paris Expo¬ 
sition in 1900. These phases of agricultural economic life are separately dis¬ 
cussed, and the data having been compiled from official sources serve as useful 
com[)arisons of the population, agricultural i»roduction, and rural economy of 
the nations of the world at the opening of the twentieth century. 

Imports of farm and forest products, 1905-1907 (U.-jRf. Dept Agr,, Bur, 
Stuiis, BuL 70, pp. 62 ).—Detailed statements of imports of farm and forest 
products, including the countries from which consigned, are reported. The 
value of form products imported in 1907 was $026,836,808, the value of forest 
products $122,420,776, both being increases over 1906 (E. S. R., 19, p. 589). 

Exports of farm and forest products, 1905-1907 (U, 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Statis. Bui. 71, pp. 78).—Detailed statistics of exports of farm and forest 
pnklucts, including the countries to which consigned, .are reported. The values 
of form and forest products exported In 1907 were $1,054,405,416 and $92,948,705, 
resiiectively, as compared with the values of $976,047,104 and $76,075,431 in 1906 
(E. S. R., 19, p. 589). 

Crop Reporter (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Btatis. Crop Reporter, 11 {1900), 
Xo. 1, pp. jf-8).—The condition of crops in the United States and foreign coun¬ 
tries, data on the form values of principal crops and range of prices of agricul¬ 
tural products in the United States, and special articles on the monthly market¬ 
ings by farmers of important crops during the year ended June 30, 1908, and 
Ihe monthly movement of wheat in international trade during 1908 in compari¬ 
son with similar data for the two preceding years, are reported. 

Agricultural statistics of Ireland, with detailed report for the year 1907, 
W. G, S. Adams {Deja. Agr. and Tech. Jnstr. Ireland, Agr. Btatis. 19&1, pp. 
XXXVII-\'H9 ).—Statistical data of crop areas and production, number and 
classes of live stock, number and size of holdings, bee keeping, and forestry in 
Ireland during 1907 are reported- The holdings numbered 590,872, of which 
516,298 exceeded 1 acre in extent, 153,728 contained between 5 and 15 acres, 
135,233 between 15 and 30 acres, 74,799 betweoi 30 and 50 acres, and 58,029 
between 50 and IfD acres. 
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Progress in agricultural education, 1907, D. J. Crordy (T. 8, Deitt Agr, 
Office BrCpt 8tafi. Bgi, 2,907, /i/). flgs, 18 )»—review is given of the 

work of the different educational agencies for the promotion of agriculture in 
this country and abroad, with si»ecial attention to the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the first agricultural college in this country, the training 
of teachers in agricultural colleges and normal schools, and descriptions of the 
agricultural features of instruction in a number of high schcads. 

Statistics of land-grant colleges and agricultural experiment stations, 1907, 
Marie T. Spethmai^n {1,8, Dept, Age,, Office Expt. Stfia, Rpt. 1907, pp, 199- 
236 ),—compilation from official sources of general statistics, courses of study, 
attendance, value of funds and equipment, revenues, and additions to equipment 
of the land-grant colleges, and of the lines of work, revenues, and additions to 
equipment of the agricultural experinieni stations in the United States. 

Statistics of educational institutions, 1904-5 (Oftterr, Stalin,, 79 (1908), 
yo, 3, pp, LXin+3i8 ),—Statistics for 1001-5 similar to those for 1003-4 pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R., IS, p. 905). 

A successful agricultural high school (Pneiftc Rural Prenn, 76 (1908), 
yo, IS, pp, 193, 20i, 205, flgs, fi).—A des<*ription of the organization, equipment, 
and courses of study of the California Polytechnic School San huis (>l)isi)o. 

Crookston School of Agriculture, W". Robertsoit (!//««, Farm Rcr„ 1 } 
(1908), yo, 9, pp, IGJi, 163, fig, 2).—A description of the buildings and work of 
this institution. 

For the promotion of the culture and uses of fruit I Bcr, Landic, Reichmmte 
Imern [Germany], yo, 6, pp, VI+177 ),—^This is a reijort of the German Ponio- 
logical Society on courses of instruction for fruit experts, one of which was held 
in Dresden on September 10 and 11,1006, and the other in Lfibeck, July 20-31, 
1007, and on courses for fruit packing. 

School gardening in the province of La Union, N. H. Foremah (Philippine 
Agr, Rev, [English rd.], 1 (1908), yo, 2, pp, 95-99, pi, 1).—This extract from 
the report of the author, who is supervising teacher at Lubao-Aringay, gives a 
brief account of the school garden work in the province of La Union, Every 
school has a garden in which instruction is given'in the use of fertilizers, culti¬ 
vation of plants, use of products, and the saving of seeds. The success of the 
work is attributed largely to the fact that each pupil was 0ven his own indi¬ 
vidual plat, thus giving him definite ownership and a right to use or sell the 
products of his garden. 

Boys’ com growing contest, S. M. Jordan (Mo, Bd, Agr, Mo, Buh, 6 
(1.908), No, i, pp, 9, figs, 8).—Announcement of prizes offered, rules governing 
the contest, and of boys’ and young men’s i^ort courses, and directions for 
planting, cultivation, etc. 

"With a prosperity train in Georgia, S. M. Ball (WorWs Work, 16 
(1908), No, 8, pp, 10445-10458, figs, 8).—This is an account of the six-weeks 
run in the winter of 1908, of a special train manned by the Georgia Ollege of 
Agriculture. 

The farmers’ institates in the United States, 1907, J. Hamilton (U, 8, 
Dept, Agr,, Offioe Expt, Stas, Bpi, 1907, pp, 507-854).—This is the annual report 
of the Farmers’ Institute Specialist of this Office for 1907. It Includes a dis¬ 
cussion of the progress and problems of the institute movemmt, an account of 
the annual meeting of the American Association of Farmers’ InsUtnte Workers, 
a discussion of the agricultural education extension movement, and detailed 
reports and statistics on fhdbers’ Institates in the different States and Terri¬ 
tories. 
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Agricultural education through rural schools, E. D. Sanderson {N, E. 
Ool iichool Buh 1, pp. iO, pjs. 7).—A discussion of the purposes and possibilities 
of instruction in agriculture in hiffh schools and in rural elemental^ schools, 
with special application to the schools of New Hampshire. 

The need of technical education in our public schools, W. D. (4 ibbs (Ann, 
Bpt X. II. Eo)i. /boo., 1 U5d7), pp. —This subject Is discussed from 

the Xew Hampshire point of view with reference to the teaching of agriculture, 
manual arts, and home economics in the public schools, and the organization of 
siieeial secondary schools to give instruction primarily in these subjects. 

Agricultural education in the schools, K. L. Hxtttcrfield {Tirana. Mass. 
Sort. 190S. /, pp. Vocational training is discussed, likewise the 

question whether agriculture shall be introduced into existing schools or await 
the estiibllshment of special agricultural schools. The author belietes that 
agriculture should he put into the regular work of existing schools and that 
separate schools should be established wherever they can be maintained. 

The rural school and its relation to the community and agriculture, 
K. L. BrTTERFiLLD ( Xcir Engjmul rannn% SI {190S), Xo. 40, p. S).— An abstract 
of a lecture dealing with ways in which the rural school mtiy more completely 
&er\e the community interests. Some of the ways suggested are to enlist the 
support of the community, relate the school system to the industry of the 
community, develop the spirit of social service within the schools, relate the 
school more completely to the intellectual life of the community, and let the 
teacher become a community leader. 

Elementary principles of agriculture, A. M. Ferguson and L. L. Lewis 
(jSfhermuN. Tex., 190S, pp. XV+ddi, 179). —^This text-book is intended by 

the authors for use in the common schools. The authors deal with agriculture 
as a three-phase subject—a business, a science, and an art or craft. They 
approach it from the botanical side^ dealing first with the morphology and 
physiology of plants in an elementary way, then with plants in relation to 
soils and moisture, and following with such matters as rotation of crops, propa¬ 
gation of plants, pruning and training of plants, and fungus diseases, insects, 
and birds in their relations to plants. 

Several chapters of the text-book are devoted to animal husbandry—^types 
and breeds of cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, goats, and poultry, the nutrition of 
the animal body, and farm dairying—and several chapters to special topics, 
Buch as home grounds, school gardens, forestry, and farm' machinery. There is, 
however, no discussion of the leading farm crops of the Southwest. An ap¬ 
pendix contains lists of books on agriculture, formulas for insecticides and 
fungicides, tables relating to the comiiosilioxi of American feeding stuffs, the 
digestible nutrients and fertilizing constituents In stock feeds, feeding rations, 
and a glossary and index. 

Flowing and harrowing, C. L. Goonaicir {Uampton Leaflets, n. ser., 4 
{1908), Xo, 10, pp. 17, figs. J2).—An elementary study of plows followed by 
information concerning the reasons for plowing,' when and how to plow, and 
similar matter concerning harrows and harrowing. 

Soil studies, P- W. Tateob {X. U. Col. School But 2, pp. 22-4i, figs. 14).— 
An outline suitable for the guidance of teadbers of rural schools is followed by 
simple and easily performed exercises and experiments with soils for use in 
the grammar grades. A list of reference books and pamphlets is appended. 

Seeds and seedlings, C. Bbooks (X. E. Cot School Bui. S, pp. 47-S9, figs. 
9).—Suggestions are given for studies of seedi germination, and the early 
develoimie&t of the seedling. 

■What trees do, W. R. Lasknbt (Apr. Oot Bsot. Bui. [Ohio Slate Cniv.h 
4 (1998), Xo. 8, pp. 12, figs. IB ).—This bulletin explains the various functiona 
pm^formed by trees. 
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Annual Beport of the Office of Experiment Stations, 1907 ( T. Dept Apr., 
Office Expt. Rpt. J007, pp. 4 /}, }0).—^Thls includes the usual report 

on the work and expenditures of this Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1907, and the agricultural experiment stations in the United States, including 
Alaslm, Hawaii, and Porto Rico; statistics of the land-grant colleges and ex¬ 
periment stations for 1907; a brief account of the twenty-first annual con¬ 
vention of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Exjieriment 
Stations; a report of the superintendent of the agricultural experiment station 
in Guam; and several articles and reviews abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual Beport of Nevada Station, 1907 (Xevatla Hta, But dJ, pp, 57 ),— 
This contains the organization list, and reports of the board of control, the 
director, and heads of departments. The report of the director includes a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30,1907. The experimental 
work reported in the departmental reports is abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Bulletins of Alabama College Station (Alabama ColUge fita. Indexes to 
Voh XIV, Buis. 135-m, ami Ami, Rpt, 1906, pp. Voh XV, BuU, 

13 O-I 4 I, and Ann. Rpt 1907, pp. 189-19^). —^Indexes are ^\en to the publica¬ 
tions issued from January to December, 1900, and from January December, 
1007, together with a list of bulletins available June, lOCiS. 

Index to papers relating to plant-industry subjects in the Tearbooks of 
the ITnited States Department of Agriculture, J. E. Rockwell (TJ. ff. Drpt. 
Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Circ. 17, pp. 55). 

Classified list of available publications of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
{U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Circ. 134, PP* 3).—A classified list of the 
publications of the Bureau available for distribution September 1, 1908. 

A primer of conservation, T. Glevfland, Jr. ( V. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest Serf. 
Circ. 131, pp. 2J).—This contains excerpts from addresses given at the White 
House Conference of Governors, May 13-13,1908, a discussion of the significance 
of the conference, the declaration of principles adopted, brief statements by 
men prominent in national affairs upon the subject of conservation, and the 
letter of the President appointing the National Conservation Commission. 

Dedaratioii of Governors for conservation of natural resources (U. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bid. SiO, pp. 7),—-This contains the declarations of prin¬ 
ciples adopted at the conference referred to above. 
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ZIelawaxe College and Station.—A science elnb with weekly meetings has been 
organized among the members of the agricultural dej^artment of the college and 
the station staff. 

Georgia College.—A formers* congress and a farmers’ wives’ congress were 
held at the college January lS-23. The dedication of the new agricultural 
building was a feature of the exercises of the week. 

Chtam Station.—^The first two h»ads of imi»roved agricultural tools and imple¬ 
ments, most of which were entirely new to the agriculture of the island, have 
been received. It is planned to take ui> exi»eriments with field and sweet com, 
tobacco and coffee, and as to the use of leguminous trees and plants. A collec¬ 
tion of the mealy bugs threatening the cocoanut industi-y is being made. To 
bring the station ciosely into contact with the formers from the start a circular 
letter of inyulvy has been distributed, in which suggestions are invited as to the 
lines along whi^^h imprtwement In agricultural conditions is most essential. 

Iowa College.—James A. King, assistant in form crops in the agricultural 
extension work, has resigned to engage in commercial work. 

Kansas College.—P. J. Xewman has been appointed assistant in chemistry. 

Kassachnsetts Station.—^James T. Howard has been appointed inspector in 
both the fertilizer and feed and dairy division of the chemical department, \Ice 
W. K. Heiibum, resigned. 

mohigan College.—^The enrollment of short-course students reached 204, mak¬ 
ing the total enroliment of the college 3I,3(U, and taxing the present accommoda¬ 
tions to the utmost. 

Nebraska University and Station.—^The short winter course in the school of 
agriculture closed with an excursion to the South Omaha Stock Yards. Special 
facilities were available for the inspection and judging of the different types 
of cattle, and this was followed by a demonstration in cutting beef, pork, and 
mutton. 

T. A. Kiesselbach has been appointed adjunct professor of agronomy in the 
department of field crops, and Erwin Hopt has been apiM)inted assistant in that 
department 

Cornell University and Station.—T. Slingerland, assistant professor of 
economic entomology in the college of agriculture, and entomologist in the 
station, died March' 10 at the age of 44 years. Professor Slingerland was 
graduated from Cornell in 1892 and had bwn associated with the entomological 
work of the institution since 1890. He was the author of au unusually large 
number of bulletins and other articles on entomological subjects, and served as 
president of the Association of Economic Entomolgists in 1903. 

Ohio Station.—^Balph B. Caldwell has been appointed assistant in ftni msi 
hu^andry. 

Oklahoma College and Station.—John A. Craig, formerly director of the Texas 
Station, has been appointed director of the station and has entered upon his 
duties. According to Breeders^ C^assette, H. P. Miller has accepted the princi- 
palship of the short courses in agriculture and domestic economy. 

Oregon Cidlege and Station.—Alfred G. Lunn has been appointed assistant 
in the department of poultry husbandry. 

eod 
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Porto Rico Station.—^William lles^, formerly sjardener of tlie Florida fcStation, 
has been appointed exi>ert gardener and has entered upon his duties. 

Rhode Island Station.—Through the efforts of the station there has been 
organized in the State an agricultural exiieriuiental union. Kach member 
agrees to conduct one simide ex|)eriment on his farm during the summer, and 
the results will be presented at an experience meeting to be held the following 
winter. Little interest was manifested when the subject was first broached, 
but the movement is now growing rapidly and is exiiected to result in a large 
and promising organization. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation of J. S. Irish, assistant biologist, has 
been filled by the appointment of R. C. Waite, a graduate of the Michigan 
College. 

Vermont Station.—Joseph W. Wellington has been appointed assistant horti¬ 
culturist 

Washington College and Station.—^Ira P. Whitney has resigned as instructor 
in dairying and dairy exi)ert to assume charge of a large dairy fhrm in Mon¬ 
tana. O. G. Thom, demonstrator in physics at the Ontario Agrienltnral College 
and Experimental Farm, has been elected soil physicist of the station, \ice 
H. B. Berry, who has been apitolnted histructor in agronomy. Alex Carlyle has 
been appointed assistant cerealist of the station and entered upon his duties 
February 15. 

WisconsiiL XTniversity.—A tuberculosis exhibit c<»nsisting of the State exhibit 
at the International Congress on Tul)erculosis, together with reproductions of 
the principal features of other exhibits at that congress, has been pn^pared by 
the deiiarlmont of bacteriology and the State antitube]*eulosis association and 
is to be sent out to cities in the State by tbe university extension division. 

The annual convention of the State board of agriculture was for the first 
time hold at the college of agriculture, the meetings taking place February 
3 and 4. A number of State live stock associations also met at the lime. The 
si^eakers included several members of the staff of the college and station, as 
well as of other institutions- 

The onroUment In the short courses reached 444, a gain of 51 over the previ¬ 
ous year. Nearly every county of the State was represented, besides 8 other 
States, England, Japan, India, and Panama. At special exercises held Febniary 
33 in connection with the short courses. President Tan Ilise, on l>eha1f of the 
university, presented to Charles P. Gk)Odrich, a Jefferson County dairyman, 
Arthur L. Hatch, a Door County horticulturist, and Henry Wallace, of Iowa, 
editor of WaUace^s Farmer, engrossed testimonials setting forth the apprecia¬ 
tion by the university of their services to agriculture. This is believed to be the 
first formal recognition by educational institutioxiB of the services to agricul¬ 
ture of private individuals. 

First Ran-AmeTican Sdentifio Congress.—^The following account of this con¬ 
gress is furnished by Hr. George M. Rommel, of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of this Department, who was one of the delegates from the United States to the 
congress. 

The first Pan-American Scientific Congress was held at Santiago, Chile, from 
December 25, 1908, to January 5, 3909. More than 200 d^egates were present 
and every American republic except Haiti was represented. There had been 
held previously three seiaitlfic congresses at which the Latin-American repub¬ 
lics were represented—at Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, and Rio de Janmro. 
Shortly after the last of these congresses an invitation was extended to the 
United States to partidpate in the fourth amgress, and the Invitation was ac¬ 
cepted, Congress appropriating $35,000 early in 1908 to be used by the Secretary 
of State in defraying the expenses of a delegatitm from this Govemmept 
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Ten delegates were apiwinled by Secretary Root, seven being university pro¬ 
fessors, and the remainder s?ovemnient oiSBlcers. The delegation was composed 
as follows: Prof. L. S. R<iwe, rniversiry of Pennsylvania, chairman; Prof. 
Paul S. Reinsch, Tniversltj’ <'£ Wisconsin, \ ice-chairman; Prof. Hiram Bingham, 
Yale University; Prof. A. C. C<»ulidge, Har\ard University; Col. TV. O. Gorgas, 
U. S^. Army: Prof. T\’. H. Holmes, Smithsonian Institution; Prof. Bernard 
Moses, University of California; Mr. Geo. M. Rommel, U. R. Department of 
Agriculture; Prof. TV. R. Shepherd, Columbia University; and Prof. TV. B. 
Smith, Tulaue University. The university men on the government delegation 
also represented their respective universities, and the following educational 
institutions sent delegates direct or were rei)resented by alumni residents in 
South America: Chicago, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Northwestern universities. The National Education Association and the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Universities were likewise represented. 

The congress attracted a gi’eat deal of interest throughout South America, and 
wherever the delegates went they were received with marked attention. In 
Chile itself the government and the public vied with each other in providing 
entertainment, while the press paid an unusual amount of attention to the pro¬ 
ceedings, publishing entire the official reports of each section. 

The congress was divided into the following sections: I, Pure and applied 
mathematics; '11. physics and chemistry; III, natural sciences, anthropology, 
and ethnology; IV, engineering; V, medicine and hygiene; VI, jurisprudence; 
VII, social science; VIII, pedagogy; and IX, agronomy and zootechnics. The 
attendance was largest in the sections on medicine and hygiene, social science, 
and i»edagogy. In the section on agronomy and zootechnics, tho attendance was 
small but represeutative. The greater i»art of the time of this section was taken 
up with discussions of agricultural education, and the fact is of the highest 
importance as showing the interest which our southern neighbors have in the 
training of young men to become expert farmers and stockmen or to engage in 
research work in agricultural science. 

The trend of discussion in this section can be best shown by quoting verbatim 
the resolutions on agricultural education presented by the section to the con¬ 
gress. They were as follows; 

Agricultuml education for its dcrv'elopment should be divided into three 
grades; superior, secondary, and praetical-elem^tary. 

A. Superior agricultural edu<*ation.—^The section of agronomy and zootech¬ 
nics declares that it regards as indispensable that the American countries which 
have not already done so give to superior education in agriculture the character 
oil! university instruction. 

To this end a faculty of agronomy should be established with due provision 
that the institutions which give this instruction are supplied with the necessary 
laboratories and are located on property of their own, in which said instruction 
can be amply applied and demonstrated. 

B. Secondary education,—^The instruction of a secondary cliaracter should be 
theoretical and practical, and should he distinguished by its local character, 
confining especially the work done to the branches of agriculture peculiar to 
the region in which they are situated, and developing the teaching of them un¬ 
der a local management The institutions which give this instruction hhould 
be established on farm properties of sufficient extent, conveniently located, and 
adapted to an economical development so as to train agriculturists and special¬ 
ists capable of directing work on a rural establiahmeut 

G, Practical-elementary educatiom—Thepractical-^ementary education should 
be local and made specific in certain branches of agronomic science best suited 
to local application, developing the work in detail and supplying the proper ex- 
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planation as each act is performed, in all the operations whieh deal ^\'ith the 
planting, development and management of a farm proi»erty of the kind and 
importance which the school should have in mind. 

D. In order to complete agrif nltural ecliication, the Amei ican e^mntrit^b should 
keep in view: (1) Snpidementary eshihli<«hments for agricultural and experi¬ 
mental development such as agricultural experiment stations, laboratories of 
vegetable pathology and vitology, si)ecial stations, agricultural statistics, etc.: 
(2) the development of extension leaching through the medium of demonstra¬ 
tion farms, by the aid of local farmers, and, in general, by all the means of 
propaganda which enable agricultural instruction to reach the farmer himself 
so as to guide him In his work. 

E. The secondary and practical-elementary agricultural instruction, as well 
as the different activities involved in olflcial agricultural propaganda, should 
be organized systematicjilly in accordance with the needs of the country, and 
should be placed in charge of the executive imwer, for the attainment of which 
purpose the government should possess a central administrative mechanism, 
capable of regulating the system and controlling its results; a ministry of agri¬ 
culture, with its dependencies, being the most efficacious <>f all. 

F. In order to awaken and stimulate a desire for agricultural study, the 

section of agronomy and zootechnics belie\es: Thai the primary schools 

In the country, and even in cities in agricultural districts, should include com¬ 
pulsory agricultural education as an integral part of their course of study; 
(2) that in the courses of study in normal schools, instruction In theoretical 
and applied agriculture should be included, in order to render teachers capable 
of giving such instruction in the primary schools. 

The thought of the South Americans on this matter Is readily seen to be 
similar to that of Korth Americans, and while the importance of agricultural 
education is not yet so fully recognized as in the Ignited States, nor the schools 
now established so well equipped, the foundations are being laid for excellent 
work. 

In research work, comparatively few papers were presented, but some inter¬ 
esting ones were read on veterinary sci^ce and zootechnics, horticulture, 
soils, and plant pathology. Experiment stations are not numerous in South 
America, but those which are established, as for example, at SSo Paulo In 
Brazil, at Santa Catalina in Argentina, and at Santiago in Chile, appear to be 
doing good work, especially in agronomy. 

The action of the congress in selecting Washington as the meeting place for 
the second Pan-American Scientific Congress is of great interest to North 
Americans, and onr experiment station men will then have an nnequaled opxxSr- 
tunity to become acquainted with the agricultural leaders of South America. 
The congress will be held during the year 1912, the exact date being left to 
the organization committee^ w^hich as appointed by the Santiago congress is as 
follows: Prof. U S. Bowe, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Hon. John 
Barrett; Director Bureau of American Republics; Hon. E. R Brown, U. S. 
Commissioner of Educatioa; Prof. W. H. Holmes, Chief Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution; and Mr. Gea M. E<Hxiinel, Buzean of Animal Industry 
of this Department 

Seventh Internattonal Congress of Applied Chemistary.—^This body is to meet 
in London May 27 to June 2. The congress will be oi^ianized into sections of 
analytical chemlstiy, inorganic chemistry, metallurgy and mining, explosivea, 
organic diemistry and allied industries^ industry and chemistry of sugar, 
starch industry, agricultural chemistry, hy^eoe^ medical and pharmaceutical 
chemistry, bromatology, photographic chemistry, electrical and physical chem¬ 
istry, and law, political eccmomics and iegislatksi with reference to chmieal 
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indnstries. Dr. n. W. Wilej' of tills Department is ebairman of the American 
committee, and its section on agricultural chemistry is composed of C. G. 
Hopkins, chairman, H. J. Davidson, J. G. Lipman, F. T. Shutt, and J. T. Wil¬ 
lard. F. P. Veitch and P- H. Walker are among the members of the section on 
analytical chemistry, A. S. Cushman that of inorganic chemistry, A. H. Bryan 
that of the industry and chemistry of sugar, and M. E. Jaffa that of the sub¬ 
section on hygiene and medical chemistry. The subsection on bromatology is 
made up of W. D, Bigelow, chairman, R M. Chamot, C- F. Langworthy, Graham 
Lusk, and AV. AV. Skinner. 

Fourth International Congress of Dairying.—^The committee in charge of this 
body announces that it will meet at Budapest, June 0-10, 1909. The congress 
will be organized in sections of dairy industries, dairy machinery and appa¬ 
ratus, and scientihc exhibits and methods of experimentation. Additional in¬ 
formation may be /obtained from the Deutschen Milchwirtschaftlichen Vereins, 
Friedenau, Friedrich-Wilhelm—^Platz 2. 

Sritish Association for the Advancement of Science.—^This organization is to 
meet at Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 25 to September 1. Maj. P. G. Oraigie is 
to act as chairman of the subsection on agriculture. 

Opening of Wisley Laboratories.—^A laboratory and research station at the 
AA'isley Gardens, Surrey, has recently been oi»ened under the management of 
the Royal H(»rticiiltural Js^iety. A one-story building, fitted up with a stu¬ 
dents* lalmratory, a small research laboratory, a photographic room, and a 
small glass annex for experiments in plant physiology and piithology has been 
erected, together with a range of greenhouses, the total cost being about $8,000. 
F. J. Chittenden has been appointed director. 

.^plenltural Work in Portuguese East Africa.—^E. C. Heron, formerly en¬ 
gaged in experimental work in Australia and the Transvaal, has been appointed 
bacteriologist in the department of agriculture of Portuguese East Africa, and 
T. R. Sim, ex-conservator of forests of Natal, has been temporarily engaged 
to study the forests of the Inhambane and Zambesi districts. Laws have re¬ 
cently been enacted regulating the importation of plants and animals, and 
mcsisures are in operation in the southern half of the country for the eradica¬ 
tion of the cattle diseases which have seriously restricted the agricultural 
deve]<»pmeut of the region. 

Italian Colleges of Agriculture.—^A recent number of Cornell Countryman 
contains an interesting interview with Professor John Craig, in which he de¬ 
scribes the five colleges of agriculture in Italy, located resi)ectively at Portici, 
near Naples, Perugia, Pisa, Bologna, and Milan. Two of these institutions are 
under the direction of the State Department of Public Instruction and three 
under the Dei)arlment of Agriculture. The entrance requirements to the 
colics of agriculture are the same as to the universities. The enrollment of 
students is relatively small, not more than 150 students being in attendance 
at any institution. These students belong to two classes, the sons of land¬ 
holders who wish to prepare themselves to manage their estates and those who 
are preparing to teach agriculture. 

Kew A^cultural School in Venezuela.—The President of the State of Zulia 
has authorized the establishment of the first school of agriculture in the State 
te be located at Maracaibo. It will receive an appropriation of about $78 a 
month and be under the supervision of the Association for the Improvement of 
Agxteoiture and Live Stock. 

A Home and Colonial Training School for Women .—Farm Life for January 2, 
eohtaias a description of the equipment and course of study of Arlesey 
Oitilegei, Bedfcrdi^ire, England, which was opened at the beginning of 1008, 
with Hiss Tummr as principal. The full course of training extends over two 
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years, and includes honseworl? in all its branches, the care of bees, pic^s, and 
poultry* and simple gardening:. During the first six months of the ctrarse 
students do the cooking the first week, the housework the second, and the third 
they go into the garden. Then they can go outside and specialize or work in 
the house entirely. Not more than S students, between the ages of is and 3d, 
are received for training at one time. 

Withdrawal of Phosphate Lands from Entry.—^Following an estimate at a 
recent meeting of the National Conservation Commission by the Geolosjical 
Survey that at the present rate of production the known available supply 
of high-grade phosphate rock will last only about 5U years longer, altuut 7,500 
square miles of public lands in Wyoming. Idaho, and Utah believed to contain 
phosphate deposits were on December 10 withdrawn from entry by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior. It is expected that a further examination of these lands 
will be undertaken by the Geological Survey as soon as possible, looking 
toward their careful classification and the restoration to agricultural entry of 
such i)ortions as are found to contain no phosphates. 

ISTew Jonmals.— The Porto Rico Horiiculiural Ncics is being issued as the 
official organ of the Porto Rico Hortlcnltural Society, Among the associate 
editors is D. W. May, Director of the Porto Rico Station, and a recent number 
includes articles by M. J. loms and H. C. Henricksen of the station staff. 

Botetin de la Vmon Agricolu ilc Chiapaa has been establl^ed as the monthly 
official organ of the Agricultural Union of Chiartas, Mexico. 

The initial number of Jlitteilungt n (tea Kaixer Wilhelms Imtituts f&r Land- 
wirtschaft in Bromherg has been issued and contains an extended report by 
the plant pathologist of the institute on plant diseases and Insect iiests in 
Posen and West Prussia daring 1907, together with several shorter communi¬ 
cations. It is expected to issue tcom 4 to 6 numbers of the publication annually. 

The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistru is being publi^ed as 
a monthly by the American Chemical Society, with W. D. Richardson as editor. 
The initial number contains editorials, original articles and brief notes on topics 
of interest to industrial chemistry, quotations, book reviews, notes of the 
meetings of scientific societiefs, trade and industrial notes, and official regula¬ 
tions and rulings. 

The Journal of Some Economics has been established as the organ of the 
American Home Rconcanics Association with its secretary as editor. For 
the present five numbers a year are to be issued. The initial number contains 
an account of the formation and purpose of the association; a report of the 
proceedings of the first convention and of the meeting of the teaching section of 
the Lake Placid €k>nfeTence whidb. preceded it; papers on Cost of Board on 
Minnesota Farms, by T. P, Cooper; Domestic Art Subject-Matter for Secondary 
Schools, by Anna M. Cooley; Training of Dietitians for Hoi^itals, by Florence 
R. Corbett; The Dietitian in Tubercular Sanitoria, by H. M. King; and The 
Visiting Dietitian, by W. S. Gibbs; notes on illustrative material for domestic 
science and on domestic-science teaching in New York City schools; brief 
reviews of books and other literature; miscellaneous notes; the constitution of 
the association; and a list of the original members. 

The Pacific Rural Press of December 19, 190S, announces the opting early 
in December of the Imperial Valley CoU^jate Izistitate at Heber, C&l, Agri¬ 
culture is to be one of the prominent departments of the Institute and has been 
placed In charge of Charles J. Booth, a 1908 graduate of the California 
University. 

Abstracts of English Experimental Work in Agrienltnxe.—^Beginning with the 
September number, the Journal of the Board of Agriculture is including each 
month brief summaries of experimental work recently reported by the agri- 
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ndtnral colleges, agricultural societies, and other agricultural research or¬ 
ganizations of England, Scotland, and Wales. It is planned to group these 
abstracts so fur as p<.>ssible by subjects, the September number reporting 
experiments with cereals and the October number experiments conducted dur¬ 
ing the last 2 years with root crops. 

Ghemiker Zeitang.—^Attention is called to the fact that beginning with the 
thirty-third year, this journal of scientific, hidustrial, and commercial chemistry 
will be Issued three times a week instead of semiweekly as heretofore. This 
has been rendered necessary by the rapid accumulation of information bearing 
upon the relation of science to industry, no small feature of which, as shown 
by the pages of the Chcmiker Zeitung^ is due to the application of chemical 
science to agriculture. 

Hiscellaneotis.—^Dr. G, Karsten, custodian of the Botanic Garden at Bonn, has 
been chosen as successor to the late Dr. F, Noll, Director of the Botanic Garden 
and Institute of Halle. 

About 14100 persons attended the lectures and discussions offered during 
farmers’ week, January 25-30, at the St. Lawrence School of Agriculture, 
Canton, N. Y. 

The Tenth International Conference of Sheep Breeders will be held June 21 
in Gloucester, England. The subject for discussion. How Can We Improve the 
Sheep Industry? will be opened by Geoi^ McKerrow, of Wisconsin. 

The New York Botanical Garden has begun the issuing of a mycological 
journal to which the name Mycologia is given, volume 1, No. 1 api»earing in 
January, 1909. It is issued under the editorship of W. A. Murrill, with a staff 
of associate editors, and is in continuation of the Journal of Mycology, pub¬ 
lished by the late Dr. W. A. Kellerman. The first number contains papers on 
Illustrations of Fungi, The Boletaeese of North America, Notes on North Ameri¬ 
can Hypocreales, A Bacterial Disease of the Peach, and The Problems of North 
American Lichenology. 

Sir Daniel Morris, who retired from the office of Commissioner of the Impe¬ 
rial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies on November 30, 1908, has 
been appointed to the newly created office of sciaitific adviser to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in matters pertaining to agriculture in the British 
tropical possessiona Sir Daniel Morris organized the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of the West Indies in 1S9S, utilizing for this purpose the various educa¬ 
tional agencies already in existence in the islands, but also introducing and 
training a number of young university science graduates in the work of the 
department. Among the most notable of the achievements of the department 
under his administration were the inauguration and holding of annual or bien¬ 
nial conferences and the reestablishment of the cotton industry, which had 
almost been extinct in the West Ihdies for about 100 years. The honor of 
kni^thood was conferred upon him in 1903 in recognition of his valuable 
services as commissioner of agriculture. 
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With the rapid extension and development of research agencies in 
agricultural experimentation there has come about a remarkable in¬ 
crease in both the number and the importance of the publications to 
be reviewed. Thus, during the last fiscal year the scientific publica¬ 
tions of the State experiment stations and this Department alone in¬ 
creased 10 per cent in nmnber. It is bdieved that there has been a 
corresponding increase in agricultural literature from other sources, 
and in addition the adoption by the Office of methods whereby there 
has been a more systematic examination of the fordgn literature has 
tended to bring to light a number of articles of value from obscure 
sources not hitherto accessible. The abstracts of the literature have 
thus rapidly accumulated, while at the same time various circum¬ 
stances hare operated to delay their publication. 

In order to provide for the publication of this accumulated material 
it is proposed to include in the current volume (XX) of the Becord 
two numbers composed almost whdly of abstracts. The present 
number (No. 8) is the first of these abstract numbers. The second 
will prol»bly be issued about the close of the present fiscal year and 
will constitute No. 12 of the current volume. This wdl terminate 
the volume, thereby securing conformity with the fiscal year instead 
of closing with the August number as heretofore. 
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A ^ort and accorate metihod for ihe estimaiion of iron, altunina, and phos¬ 
phoric acid when occurring together, T. Cookset (Jour, and Proe, Roy, 8oc, 
R, 8, WaJe», kl (1907), pp. 163-171; ada, in Jour, Ohevru 8oo, [London]j 94 
(1908), Xo, 333, II, pp, 987, 988) .—A combination of well-known volumetric 
methods is employed as follows: 

“To the solution, which must be sufficiently acid to produce a yellow color 
and not a reddish one with the iron preset, is added a definite quantity of a 
standard solution of sodic dihydric phosphate. In case the original solution is 
too stron^y acid, this can be partially neutralized by caustic potash or by 
evaporation; and it Is convenient to work with 20 or 30 cc. of solution contaui- 
* ing not more than 0.1 gm. of the mixed oxids. With this amount of liquid, the 
precipitation can be ccmv^Liently carried out in a 100 cc. flask. Caustic potash 
of decinormal straigth is gradually run in under constant flh«king until the 
pink tint with methyl orange has just disappeared. The volume is made up to 
80 or 90 cc. and warmed for a short time on the water bath. This heating 
causes the precipitate to coagulate and quickly settle. The precipitate is now 
filtered off and well wa^ed with hot water until the filtrate gives no cloudiness 
with silver nitrate when tested for chlorids, assuming them to be present. A 
few more washings after this stage is arrived at, thoroughly stirring up the 
precipitate on the filter, are thmi suffici^t. The filtrate and washings together 
will thai make 200 or 250 cc. Calcium chlorid in excess is added, the whole 
made slightly acid to methyl orange by a few drops of decinormal hydrochloric 
or sulphuric a<fid, and boiled to get rid of any carbonic acid. The procedure 
is the same as that previously described. The precipitated phosphates are 
dried, and can be removed from filter paper, the latter burnt off in platinum 
crucible at low temperature and the remainder of precipitate added. The 
whole is then heated by Bunsen burner to constant wel^t It is perhaps 
advisable not to raise to too hig^ a temperature. The iron can be separately 
estimated either in the original solution or by dissolving up the phosphates with 
a few drops of strong hydrochloric acid and making use of the iodin and thio¬ 
sulphate method. 

“ We have now the weight of the total iron and aluminum phosphates, the 
amount of iron, and the amount of phosphate left in solution. The amount of 
iron phosifiiate corre^nding to the oxid of iron found, is subtracted from the 
total w^ght of phofi^hates^ the difference gives the aluminum jfiiosphate. By 
subtracting the known quantity of phosphoric acid added from the sum of 
the three amounts of phosphoric acid found, that is^ that combined with the 
iron, that combined with the alumina, and the amount left in filtrate, we obtain 
phosphoric acid in solution.” 

OpmUtatiTe analysis of phosphates and other salts soluble in acid 
H. CtABOK and D. Ba^uxt (Ann, Chim, Analyt,, IS (1908), No» 10, pp.373-378).— 
A arstmnatlc plan of procedure is described. 
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The determinatioii of phosphoric acid by the Pemberton method, <t. II. (t. 
Laglbs (Ztsrhr. Analyt Chcm., (1908), Yo. 9-10, pp. oOl-oll; ahs. in 
Chem, ZfnthL, 1908, II, A'o. 16, pp, 1379, 1380 ),—Comparisons of the gravi¬ 
metric method with the original Pemberton method and the Pemberton method 
modified by the addition of about 0.5S mg. of sulphuric acid are reiKuted. The 
unmodified method gave uniformly high results. The modification gave results 
closely agreeing with those obtained by gravimetric analysis. 

The direct determinatioii of phosphoric acid as ammonium phosphomolyb- 
date, E. Hiben (Ztschr. Analyt Chem., 47 (1908), So. 9-10, p, JJd; tfbs. in 
Chetn. Zenthh, 1908, II, yo. 16, p. 1379; Jour. Chem. 8oc. [London], 94 (1908), 
No. oo2, II, p. 896; Chem. Zfg., 32 (1908), No, 97, Report., p. 630 ).—^Results are 
leiKjrted which show that i»hosphoric acid may be quite accurately determined 
by precipitating with ammonium molybdate according to Way’s method, re¬ 
moving the ammonium nitrate by washing a few times with warm 70 per cent 
alcohol, once with strong alcohol, and finally with a few cubic centimeters of 
ether, and weighing the dried precipitate. 

The quick colorimetric determination of small amounts of water-soluble 
phosphoric add, I. Pouget and D. Chouchak (BuL 8 oe. Chim. France, 4* scr., 
o (1909), yo. S, pp. 104-109; Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908). yo. 70, p. 832; ah^. tw 
Analyst, 33 (1908), yo. 392, p. 4^1).—The method is based upon the intensity 
of cloudiness produced in nitric acid (7 to 8 i)er cent) solution of phosphates 
by the addition of strychnin of known strength. 

Titration of phosphoric add in the presence of chlorids, T. Boulez (Chem. 
Zfg., 32 (1908), No. 67, p. 796; ahs. in Chem. Ahs., 2 (1908), Ko. 21, p. 2017).— 
The author claims priority for discovery of a volumetric method for the de¬ 
termination of phosphoric acid in the presence of strong alcohol and ehlorida 

A simple method of determining caustic lime, M. Popel (Zischr. Angew. 
Chem., 21 (1908), Ro. 40, p. 3080; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908), yo. 89, Repert., 
p. 573).—A method based on distillation with ammonium chlorid, coUectlou in 
acid of the ammonia driven off, and titration is recommended. After the air 
is driven off carbon dioxid may be determined in the residue by adding hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

On the detennination of caustic lime, K NowiCKi (Ztschr. Angew. Chem., 
31 (1908), yo. 45, p. 2di8).—It is pointed out that the method proposed by P6pel 
and noted above is inaccurate because it is based upon the assumptiem of the 
indiffer^ce of calcium carbonate to ammonium chlorid solution, whereas a very 
large proportion of the ammonia in amnmnium chlorid is shown by the author’s 
esperiments to be driven off when the latter is boiled with calcium carbonate. 

Idethods of water analysis, J. H. Bkswsteb (MmMpal Bngin., 35 (1908), yo. 
3, pp. 162-167).—This pai)er explains briefly the possibilities and limitations 
of analysis and sanitary survey in judging of the sanitary quality of waters, 
and indicates the most r^ble methods which have been proposed for this 
purpose. 

The determination of oacygen consumed in waters, B. M. Ghaicot (Amcr. 
Jour. Puh. Eyg., 18 (1903), yo. 3, pp. 380-^).—The procedure used in the 
laboratory of sanitary chemistry of Cornell University is described as follows; 

“ Two hundred cubic centimeters of the sample are placed in a 400 cc. Erlen- 
meyer flask; 10 cc. of dilute sulphuric acid (1:4) added and from a burette 
standard potassium permangazkate (1 cc.=0.0001 gm. available oxygen) intro¬ 
duced very slowly, drop by drop. As Boeax as a permanent pink color results 
the burette reading is recorded, and the flaeA: allowed to stand a few minutes 
so as to note whether decolorizatlon will take plaeew The standard perman¬ 
ganate is again added until the total volume introduced is equal to 10 cc.; the 
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flask is then placed over a Bunsen or ring burner (best if heated over the free 
flame) and brought as rapidly as possible to a bolL The ])oning is continued 
for exactly five minutes, the flask removed, allowed to stand for one minute, 
the excess of permanganate carefully destroyed by standard oxalic acid solution 
/I ee.=l cc. permanganate) and the permanganate again added until a trace 
of pink appears and persists for one minute^ From the total volume of i>er- 
muuganate the volume of oxalic acid used is deducted. 

In order that the results obtained may alwa 3 rs be comparable an excess of 
at least 2 cc. must at all times remain.” 

Examinations of a large number of samples of water by this method indicate 
that oxygen consumption is of little value in judging highly colored surface 
waters. With ground waters which are colorless or nearly so there appears 
to be a somewhat close relation between high oxygen consumed and hi^ bac¬ 
terial flora and vice versa. Five minutes' boiling is thought to be sufficient to 
decompose ail easily oxidlzable organic matter, and this is believed to be all 
that is necessary to determine in such analysis. 

New methods of analysis (Jlem, Dir, Pomento IPcn/], J907-8, rol, pp. 

Methods used in the analysis of guanos and soils are briefly described. 

Further notes on humus acids, A. J. Van Schjcbmbeeb: ( Pmlt. Chcm., 
». scr,, 78 (1908)^ ^o. pp. 285-888).—The author reiterates his criticisms 
of the Tadhe-Rtichting method (R S. B., 20, p. 308). 

The isolation of dlhydroaTsteaiic add from soils, O. Rchbfiner and E. C\ 
Rhobet (Jour, Amer, Chem, Boc., SO (1908), 10^ pp, 1599-1607, pL f).—The 

methods employed in isolating this body are described and tests of its toxicity 
in exi)erimeats with wheat seedlings are reported. It was found that the 
toxicity of the substance was “as great in a concentration of tOO i)arts ijer 
iiillllon as in a concentration of 200 parts per million, which is approximately 
a saturated solotiou, and the toxic effect is marked even wheu the concentration 
is as low as 20 |>arts per million.” 

Organic ctieniistry for advanced students, J. B. Cohen (New York and Lon^ 
don, 190tt, pp, Vin+6SJ ),—Chemical theories and other related topics are dis¬ 
cussed in this voluma Special interest for students of nutrition attaches to 
the chapters on carbohydrates, fermentation and ens^ action, the purin groiii», 
and the proteids, which summarize the more important work which has been 
done and the theories at present held. 

Physiological ^ffiemistxy, W. D. BDuuububion (Ann, Rpis. Prog, Chem, ILon 
don], 4 (1907), pp, 826^60),—A critical summary and review of investigations 
reiwrted on the chemistry of proteids and other questions of physiological 
chemistry. 

HydreOysis of vidlin from the pea, T. B. Osbobne and F, W. Heyl (Jour, 
Biol. Chem,, 5 (1908), No, 2S, pp, 187-195),—The results of hydrolysis of 
vicilin are very similar to those obtained with legumin, the most marked differ¬ 
ence l>eing that vicilin yielded no glycocoll. Less alanin and arginiu and more 
glutaminic acid wesre also found than in legumin. “ It is probable that vicilin 
is a distinct protein or mixture of proteins and not an altered product of 
legumin, for the seeds of the vetch which contain legumin yield no vicilin." 

Hydrolysis of legomelin from the pea, T. B. Osbobne and F. W. Heyl (Jour, 
Biol Ch€tn„ $ (1908), No, 2-S, pp, 197-805),—The products obtained by the 
hydrolyi^s of legmnelin from the pea (Pisum sativum) were studied in com¬ 
parison with other pest proteids and leucosin of wheat 

“The results of this hydrolysis show legumelin to be distinctly different in 
eoastitation from the other proteins with which it is associated in the pea. 
The igoperties and ultimate composition of legumelin closely resemble those of 
lencoNe^ frmn the wheat embryo, and this resemblance extends not only to the 
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general proportion of the several amlno-acids, but also to the total quantity 
obtained from each of these albnmina . , . 

*• It is not improbable that legumelin is a constituent of the physiologi<‘ally 
active tissues of the seed, rather than a reserve food substance for the developing 
seedling. 

“This supposition in regard to leucosin is supported by the fact that this 
albumin is located almost entirely in the embryo of the seed and that it resem¬ 
bles more closely, both in properties and composition the proteins of physi<»log- 
ically active tissues of animals, than those which unquestionably form the 
reserve food protein of the endosperm of other seeds. 

“As the leguminous seeds do not contain a sharply differentiated embryo and 
endosperm, but are composed of tissues which combine the functions of both, 
it is not liossible to locate any one of their proteins in any particular part of 
these seeds. The just-mentioned similarity, however, of legumelin to leucosin 
is suggestive of similarity also in their physiological functions.” 

On the influence of temperature upon the solubility of casein in alkaline 
solutions, T. B. Bobertson {Jour, Biol, Chem,^ 5 il90S)^Xo, 2-^, pp, i}7-/»7}).— 
The author has continued his researches on the chemical proparties of casetr 
(E. S. E., 18, p. 873). 

“ The solubility of the casein in alkaline solutions is considerably augmented 
by carrying out the process of solution at temperatures above 40° C. 

“ It is iK>inted out that this fact is not in harmony with the view that a rise 
in temperature increases the degree of hydrolytic dissociation of solutions of 
the caseinates. 

“ In explanation of this fact and of the increase in alkalinity and electrical 
conductivity of caseinate solutions upon heating, whi(di were observed by 
Osborne, it is su^^ed that the influence of heat upon x)roteins consists, among 
other effects, in tfliifting equilibria of the type: BX 0 H+HX 0 H;tHXX 0 H+H 30 
in the direction of higher complexes, and tbat heat coagnlatloii is a result of 
repeated condensations of this tyi)e. 

“ The solubility of casein in solutions of various concentrations of potassium 
hydroxid, lithium hydroxid, and calcium hydroxid at various temperatures has 
been determined.” 

The establishment of the equivalent weight of casein and a new method 
for its estimation, G. T. Matthaiopodlos {Ztsehr. Anatyt Chem,^ Jjfl (1908), 
m, 8, pp. ^92^01; aba. in Analyst, SS (1908), Ifo. 090, pp. 06S, 808).—The 
author's method is based on the fact that casein behaves like an acid toward 
phenolphthalein. Dilute sulphuric acid is added to milk until the casein is 
coagulated. The filtrate is titrated with sodium hydinxid and its amount 
compared with the amount required when the casein is not rraoved. Using 
this method the author has determined the equivalent w^^t of casein to be 
1,131.5. 

Kedico-legal studies of starch by means of polarized light, M, HEBMAzr 
(Buh Boe. Ohim. Bely., 8B (1908), No. 8-9, pp. 8^0-3**).—The author discusses 
the importance of this method of analy^ 

The determination of pepsin with the report of a new method, EL Fum and 
L. A. Levison (Amer. Med., n, scr., 8 (1908), No. t, p. 57-88).—The titration 
method for estimating pepsdn, whidx the authors proposes, involves the use of 
a 1 per cent solution of edestin in dilub^ hydrtxflfloric acid. The application of 
the method to problems of theoretical and practical interest is discussed and 
from the data presented the aufhmns oondude that the method gives more 
satisfactory results than the older methods and Is to bb reoDinmended for exact 
work. 
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The estiniatioii of fat in dxy milted B. G. McXiEXIiAN ( ^.ndlyst, 33 {1908), "NOm 
390, i>p. 353-336; a&s. in Jour. tSoc. Chenu Indus., 27 (1908), yo. 18, p. D5J).— 
“The fat may be completely extracted by means of etliylic ether of specific 
gravity 0.720 if 5 gm. of the sample be placed in a cartridge in a Roxhlet ap¬ 
paratus, allowed to soak over ni^t in the solvent, extracted during the whole 
of the next day, again soaked in the solvent over the following night, and ex¬ 
tracted an hour or two the next day.” 

The estimation of fat in dry milks, H. Dboop-Richmond (Analyst, 33 (1908), 
No. $91, pp. S89, 390).—X discussion of the Wemer-Schmid and the Rose- 
Gottli^ methods. The author modifies both methods “ by extracting the whole 
of the fat by successtve treatmait with solvents rather than to take an aliquot 
part for evaporation and weighing, as this avoids one source of error.” The 
method is ^ven in detail. 

A new method for milk testing, W. M. Dohebty (Analyst, 3$ (1908), No. 
388, pp. 275-875),—To see if any relation existed between the ash and other 
milk solids, the author compared the amount of phosphoric acid with the other 
solids. The phosphoric acid is fairly constant and does not follow propor¬ 
tionally the amount of solids-not-fat. “ Beginning from the milk ash properly 
incinerated the phoi^horic acid may be estimated in 10 minutes or even less. 
... In no case, using the phosphoric acid method, did actual watering escape 
detection. ... It would appear that the phosphoric acid method is capable 
of indicating results nearer the truth than those obtained by the determination 
of the solids-not-fat” 

The detection of watered milk by means of the refTactometer, C. Mai and 
S. RoTHEmruBSEa (Ztschr. Unfersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl., 16 (1908), No. 1-^, 
pp. 7-19; dbs. in Rev. 0^. Lait, 7 (1908), No. 6, p. 138).—This is a review of 
previous investigations and an account of the results obtained by the authors’ 
use of Ackennann’s method (B. S. E., 1$, p. 811). From the examination of 
b,000 samples the authors believe that the refractometer is a reliable instru¬ 
ment for detecting the adulteration of milk, and th^ have prepared a table by 
which the perceutage of watering may be estimated from the amount of re¬ 
fraction. Nornaal milk has a refraction number of 39. If a sample is 36.5 or 
lees it is proof of adulteration. Milk containing 50 per cent of water had a 
refraction number of 30.9. The percentage of fat does not affect the refractive 
power, n^iher does the addition of formaldehyde. 

A simple colorimetric method for the determinatioii of formalin in Tinmf, 
E. W. T. Jones (Ohem. News, 98 (1908), No. 3556, p. 2i7; aba. in Analyst, Si 
(1909), No. 395, PP» 32, 25).—The author describes a method by which he has 
obtained satisfactory results. The operation can be performed in an hour or 
less, and requires only 10 cc. of milk. The reagent used is prepared from iron 
wire dissolved in hydrochloric acid, oxidized with nitric acid, and precipitated 
with ammonia. 

The limits of e:ipeiimentBl error in estimating the amount of moisture in 
butter, A Schoonjans (Buk 8oc. Chim. B&g., 33 (1908), No. 8-41, pp. 3i2- 
555).—Since the maximum moisture content of butter is fixed by law in some 
countries a rapid and accurate method is an important consideration. The 
methods of Wanters (EL S. R., 18, p, 873) and other investigators^ and also the 
cHlBcfal methods of European countries, are reviewed. 

The author evaporated butter under different conditions In a sample of 
blitter ifiaced in a paper-coyered beaker and heated in an over in boiling water, 
the nufisture content was^^imated at 16AL per cent In another sample of the 
same butti^ IRIS per oSit of moisture was obtained in an uncovered beaker 
Heated in an oven in air at 115** C. This indicated that exact values were not 
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The detection of benzoic acid in butter, G. Halphest (Ahw. Chinu IS 

il90S), Ko. 10, pp. 3H2-3Si; ab^. in Analyst, 33 (1903), Xo. 392, p. The 

author gives the details of a method for detecting benzoic acid in butter even 
when present in small quantities. It is based on the formation of ammonium 
diaminobenzoate, which gives a brownish red coloration in an alkd.line solution. 

The unsaponifiable constituents of cocoanut fat and its detection in admix¬ 
ture with butter, H. Matthes and E. Ackerman (Bfr. Brat. CJirm. QeselL, }/ 
(1908), Xo, 10, pp. 2000, 2001; nbs. in Analyst, $3 (1008), Xo. $90, p. 557).—The 
authors have found that cocoanut fat contains in addition to ordinary phy¬ 
tosterol a second phytosterol. This gives similar color reactions but yields an 
acetate which combines with 2 molecules of bromin, forming a simriugly 
soluble tetrabromid which is characteristic. Cholesterol in butter does not 
form an acetate tetrabromid, hence this reaction is suggested as a direct 
method for detecting the presence of vegetable fat as an adulterant. 

Microscopic exaxoination of powdered cocoa and chocolate, E. Collin (Jour, 
Phann, et, Chim., 6 , ser„ 28 (1908), Xo, 7, pp, 293-303, fig, I).—The microscopic 
structure of the anatomical elements of cocoa and chocolate is discussed and 
illustrated with a view to facilitating the Judging of the character of such 
goods by microscopic methods. 

Detection of vegetable albumin in sausage, A. Behre (Bvr, Chcm, r»/cr- 
auch. Amt, Chemnitz, 1907, p,l\; alts, in Zlschr, Unteraueh, Xahr, u. Oenussmth, 
16 (1908), Xo, 6 , p, 360), —According to the analytical data reported vegetable 
proteid materials have characteristic forms and the presence of such mat^ial 
may be detected with the microscope. 

The detection of plant protein in sausage, A. SiCHMin (Jahreaber, Thuryau- 
isehen Kanton, Lab,, 1907, p, 7; aba. in Ztaohr, Unteraueh, Xahr, u. OenusamU., 
16 (1908), No, 6 , p, 360), —^The examination of a number of sorts of sausage 
did not indicate the presence of vegetable albumin. 

The esHznation of saltpeter in sausage meat and ham, H. Erezs (Ber, Chem, 
Lab, Basel, 1907, pp. 20, 21; aba. in Ztachr, Unteraueh, Xahr. u, Qenuaamtl., 16 
(1908), Xo. 6 , p. 5d(7).—Analytical data are reported. 

Hormal occurrence of citric add in wines, E. DtTPONT (Ann. Chim. Analyt,, 
13 (1908), Xo, 9, pp, 338-343). —^A summary and discussion of the author's 
investigations on the occurrence of citric acid in wines. 

The natural dtric add content of wines, E. DxnPONT (Bev. Vif., SO (1908), 
Xoa. 765, pp. 173^177; 766, pp, 203-207).—A report of the examination of a 
number of wines which showed the presence of citric acid in certain samples. 

Citric add in natural wines, M. H. Astbuc (Ann. Chim. Analyt, IS (1908), 
Xo. 6 , pp. 224-226).—A contribution to the question of the natural occurrence 
of citric acid in wine; 

Citric add in natural win^ M. G. Deniges (Ann. Chim. Analyt, 13 (1908), 
Xo. 6 , pp. 226, 227). —^The author claims priority in the identification of citric 
acid as a cemstltueat of certain wines. 

Mew method for determining fixed and volatile add in wine, M. B. Posasi- 
EsooT (Bid. Boo. Chim. Belg., 22 (1908), Xoa. 8-9, pp, 338-640).—NoteA from 
another source (E. S. B., 20, p. 612). 

» The indirect determinatiQn of the addity of wine^ G. Favrel (Ann. Chim. 
Analyt, 13 (1908), Xo. 9, pp. 343-346).—A study of methods. 

, The determination of succinic add in wine and fonnented liquors in the 
presence of fixed adds, M.,E. Posex-Eboot (BtO. Aaaoc. Chim, Suer, et DiatUl, 
26 (1908), Xo. 3, pp. 185,186; (fompt Beni. Acad. Set [Paria), 147 (IS^OS), Xo. 
14 , pp. 600, 601; Ann. Chim. Analyt, 13 (1908), Xo. 11, pp. 469, 44 O;, aba, in 
Chem. Zentbt, 1908, JI, Xoa. 10, p. 912; 18, p. 1541; Jowr, 800 . Chem. IimIiw., 

7718&--00-2 
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27 (7008), No. 27, p. 7078).—The author proposes a rapid method of estimating 
succinic acid by precipitation with bromid of barium after the other substances 
have been removed by various reagents. 

Physicocheznical analysis of wine, P. Dutoit and M. Duboux (Anw. Chim. 
AnalyU (^008), Noa. 77, pp. 477-}27, flgB. 5; 72, pp. 461-i68, figs, {; Compf. 
Rend. Acad. tici. [Paris], 147 (7008), Xo. 2, pp. 13^-137; ahs. in Jour. i^oc. Chcm. 
Indus., 27 (7008), No. 16, p. 877).—By adding a solution of barium hydroxid 
in small iwrtions to wine, and determining the electrical conductivity after each 
addition, it is possible to estimate consecutively the sulphates, total acidity, 
and tannin substances. 

The estimation of volatile bases in wine, P. Dutoit and M. Ditbotix ( Schwch. 
Wchnschr. Chem. u. Pharnu, 46 (7008), A’o. ^ pp. 703-706, fig. 7).—The results 
of gravimetric and volumetric estimation of ammonia in wine do not agree, the 
discrepancies being ascribed to the presence of organic bases. The authors 
have continued the physicochemical methods noted above for the estimation of 
ammonia and organic volatile bases. 

Notes on essential oils, F. Watts and H. A. Tempany {West Indian, Bui., 0 
(7008), No. 3. pp. 20J-277, dgms. 2).—In this article are described the character¬ 
istics of oils obtained from lemon grass, bay leaves, and (‘amphor, with remarks 
on their distillation. A simple form of still is described and illustrated. 
Chemi(*al analyses are given. 

Oil of orange, E. Dowzabd (Amor. Jour. Phann., 80 (1008), Xo. 10, pp. 47i- 
470).—The specific gnivity and other constants were determined in 17 samples 
of normal and adulterated sweet orange oil. 

“ It is customary to rei)ort the rotation of orange oil at 20® 0. It is not, how¬ 
ever, necessary to determine the rotation at this tempeniture, as by using the 
above corrections the constant may be determined at any temperature between 
10® and 30® C. 

"Owing to tbe high rotatory power of orange oil, sophistications such as 
turpentine and lemon oil are easily detected. In doubtful cases the oil should 
be distilled and the rotation of the first 10 per cent of the distillate determined. 
The rotation should be not at all or only slightly lower than that of the original 
oil. . . . 

" The common adulterants of orange oil are turpentine, lemon oil, terpenes 
of lemon and orange oils, and alcohol. All lower the rotation except orange oil 
terpeneso Alcohol may he detected by shaking a known volume of the sample 
with water. The alcohol is removed by the water, which of course is increased 
in volume. Kesin has been nsed as an adulterant and may be detected by a 
residae detemiinatioru The residue on evaiK>ration of pure oil is from 2 to 4 per 
cent.” 

Per cent tables for oil in cotton-seed products, 0 . H. Hebty ( Chapel Hill, 
X. C., 1908, pp. SO). —^A rapid and simple method for obtaining the oil content 
is described. It is stated that by its use and that of the tables prepared the oil 
conteat of cotton seed can be estlnaated in 30 minutes. 

CarFotmie from carrots and the substances which accompany it, H. Educb 
and E. Nobdenson (Zischr. Physiol. Chem., 56 (1908), pp. 923-23$; ahs. in Jour. 
Chem. 8oc. [Loudon], 94 (1908), Xo. 550, II, p, 724).—Prom 23 kg. carrots 0.T 
gm. carrotene and xanthophyll were separated, as well as 13 gm. phosphatids, 
lecithin, etc., and 3.5 gm. of an unknown oil, 0.5 gm. daucosterol, and 1.3 gm. 
pbylosteroL 

A note on the analysis of catch and the preparation of pure* catechin, P. 
SinsH (Judtou Forest Mem., 1 (1908), Xo. 7, Chem. JSfer., pp. 20. pis. 8).—CJon- 
sideration is given to the chemistry of cutch and catechin with special reference 
to the awthoda of extracting cateohlu from cutch. The methods of analysis are 
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discussed and attention drawn to the imijortauce of entirely freeing*cutch from 
catecliin and removing all traces of tannin from tlie latter. A method devised 
by the author for the entire isolation of pure tannin-free cutechin is described 
and discussed. 

The technique of the chemical examination of human feces, F. (Ffllj: 
{TecJinik der Chnnischen Unferauchung den Mmsf-hlUdirn JCofr-v* Leig>tU\ 
pp, 103), —The J^stematic examinathm of the feces by physical, microscopic, and 
chemical methods is described in this volume, which is designed as a hand¬ 
book and laboratory guide. 

The precipitation and the quantitative determination of creatin in urine by 
means of picric add, AI. Babbjebio {Rend. Hoe. ChiM. Roma, 6* {1006)^ Ao. 10, pp. 
158-160). —study of methods. 

Analyses of wines (Ann, B, 8taz. Agr, ForU, 1007^ Xo. 36, pp. 13, H .)— 
Analyses of a number of samples of wine are reported and data summarized 
regarding a number of wines, feeding stuffs, and other materials analyzed. 

Beport of the analyst [for the year ending November 30, 19071, IL C. 
Lythgoe (Ann. Rpt. Bd. Health 39 (19(71), pp. 339-386). —^This report con¬ 
tains analyses and other data relative to milk and milk products, cider, maple 
products, meats, pickles, and various other substances. 

Beport on the work of the agricultural diemical control station of Saxony, 
1907, H. O. Mf^EB (Ber. Agr. Chem. KonfrollHtat. Halle, ID0*i, pp. 5d).—During 
the year 38,821 samples were examined, including 23,031 ssimples of milk and 
milk pivKliicts, 7,032 samples of fertilizer, 4,SOS Siimides of seeds, and 2,030 
samples of feeding stuffs, besides many other substances. 

iffiscdlaneous analyses, J C. Brunnich (Ann. Rpt. Dept. Agr. and Block 
[Queensland], 1907-8, pp. 68-71, 78-8d).—Analyses are rei)orted of butler, milk, 
whey, cheese, parchment papers, waters, dipping fluids, grasses, and forage plants. 

[hfiscellaneous analyses], 1907, K. Bobdau (TiditaJer. Landokonom., 1908, 
Ro. S, pp. H5-163).—A report of the chemist of the Hoyal Danish Agricultural 
Society, which contains analyses of butter and oleomargarine, feeding stuffs, 
artifleial fertilizers, aud soils, as made for members of the society. 

[DflCiacdlaneous analyses], 0. F. Jueitz (Rpt. Beniur Anal, Cape Qood Hope, 
1307, pp. 83-i04)-~Analyses of “vaeca melk,” **lacTitum” (a dried milk), 
wines, water, and sheep and cattle dips. 

METEOaOIOGY—WATER. 

Heteorological observations by farmers, Gbohhakn (lUua. Landw. Ztg., 38 
K1908), No. 82, pp. 709, 710, fig. i).—Brief directions for the simpler observa¬ 
tions are ^ven. 

Sunspots and weather predictions (Rev. Gdn. Agron., ik aer., S (1908), Ro. 9, 
pp. SiS-S46).—The results of observations bearing on this subject are briefly 
summarized in this article. These indicate in general that while there is ap¬ 
parently a relation between sunspots*and weather conditions on the earth, this 
fact has not yet been made of much importance in weather forecasting. 

On the accumulation and consumption of soil moisture in river plains, EL 
Oppokov (8ur VAccumulation et la Consommation de VHumiditd dans le 8ol 
des Baasins des Fleuves de Plaines. 8t. Petersburg, 1908, pp. 24).—This study 
is based on figures showing the amount of precipitation and run-off of the 
Dnieper at Kiev during 29 years, 1876 to 1906. 

The low run-off of wet years following dry years observed in these studies is 
ascribed to the fact that in dry years the subt^raneau waters are lowered 
and in the wet years raised again to the normal level. This restoring of the 
. equlUbrium between the subterranean waters and the moisture of the soil is 
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called “accumulation,” and tlie following equatioa is given to represent the 
circulation of water in wet years following dry years: Rainfall—run-otf=loss 
of water by evaporation+accumulation. 

Xesirs of drought are usually years of increased temperature and therefore of 
increased evaijoration, and the conclusion is drawn that the difference between 
rainfall and nm-off does not represent the real amount of evaporation, but that 
some of the water evaijomted is drawn from the subterranean waters. There¬ 
fore fur dry years the equation for circulation of water would be: Rainfall- 
run-off+consumption=loss of water by evaporation, “consumption” being 
the term used to denote the amount of water taken from the subterranean 
supply during years of drought. This consumption of subterranean waters in 
yejirs of drought is proved by lowering of wells and drying up of marshes 
during such years. This is due largerly to transpiration by forest growth 
and other forms of vegetation. 

This is contirmed by study of conditions in the upper basin of the Dnieper in 
the wooded belt of Russia. 

The hydrologic influence of forests under such conditions in years of drought 
is sometimes entirely injurious, for they become the chief agents of evaiK>ration, 
although in c<»ld and rainy years they may be useful, since they accumulate nwre 
water than they expend. On the other htiud, the i)eaty soils of the marshes 
absorb moisture drained fnim bi^r ground and instead of giving it off to the 
ihers evaiiorate it into the atmosphere. Then they gradually encroach on the 
bed of streaims and in the end turn them into marshes. 

Summarizing his studies, the author therefore concludes that during dry 
yeiirs. often two in succession, there is apimrent a considerable consumption 
of the reserve moisture held iu the soil of the basin and expendcHl by evapora¬ 
tion. This exiienditure is replaced by the rains of the following year. This 
consumption and accumulation is ottm as much as the run-off. The real 
amount of evaporation is more than the difference between rainfall and mn-off 
in years of drought, but evaporation is not as much as the difference between 
rainfall and run-off in wet years. The run-off is relativ^y large in dry years 
and relatively small in wet years, because of the slowness of the movement 
of subterranean moisture. 

Forests and marshes of the basin may be considered the most serious agents 
of evai>oration in dry years and their influence extends into the years following 
dry years. It appears that one should estimate the influence of the forests 
ui)on the river flow in the zone given, and generally in central Russia, as 
almost nil under normal meteorological conditions. This influence is almost 
negative in dry years in the south and central zones, but it may be that it 
becomes positive in the north and central zones in wet years if the forests are 
really capable of accumulating more moisture iu times of ^ight evaporation 
than they expend in their i)eriods of active growth. 

The part played by marshes in feeding rivers is negative in dry years, insig¬ 
nificant in normal years, and not as useful in wet years as one might expect. 
The draining of marshes lessens useless evapmration and helps to increase 
flow of rivers in summer. 

It must be admitted that marshes are not the most serious factors in the 
feeding of rivers by subterranean waters^ but rather the sandy soils, which 
are perfect carriers of subterranean water, not alone to the rivers hut also to the 
marges, which have great need of them in dry yeiirs. 

Tbe rfile of forests, marges, and other sorts of vegetable coverings consists 
dMBj !& evaporating the water of the basdn and acts indirectly on the forma’ 
tKoa of atmosqdi^c pEeelpitatioii. 
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Climatic and soil moisture conditions in the Great Plains area, L. ,T. Briggs 
(Proc. Trang-Mssouri Dry Farming Cong,^ 1908, pp, 194-205, ^gnu 1, map i).— 
This paijer contains a brief statement of the character of the investigations on 
the physical conditions of soil and climate in connection with crop production, 
and gives some of the results which have been recently obtained on experimental 
farms conducted by this Department in cooperation with State experiment sta¬ 
tions in the Great Plains area. 

Climate of the city of Buenos Aires (TearhooJc Fify Buenos Aire^, 17 (190’i), 
pp, 9-50, dgms, 13 ).—^This report contains a brief historical review of observa¬ 
tions in Buenos Aires, with compilations of the results of these observations, some 
of which date back as far as 1805. The data for 190T include results of obser¬ 
vations on pressure, temperature, rainfall, humidity, velocity of the wind, sun- 
sdiine, and ozone, carbon dioxid, ammonia, and organic nitrogen in the air, as 
well as bacteriological analyses of the air and determinations of free ammonia, 
organic nitrogen, and nitrous and nitric acids in the rain water. 

The climate of Abhassia near Cairo, B. F. R Kielixg (Hurrey Dept, Egypt, 
Paper No. S, pp. 61, pU. 8).—^This report summarizes observations made during 
the 35 years ending in 1003, giving also the mean values for this period.. “As 
far as possible the results have been summarized in the form of tables, the 
descriptive part being confined within the limits necessary f«>r explaining them. 
At the end of the report are given summarized climatological tables, on the 
plan of the model tables given by Hann in his Climatology. . . . For each of 
the princijial meteorological elements are given the necessary corrections to 
reduce the means deduced from the present readings made three times a day, 
to the true daily means published before the closing of the observatory as a 
first-order station. 

“Two series of charts are given at the end. The first series shows ^he 
annual curves obtained from the monthly means of each of the prineiiwl ele¬ 
ments, the second idiows the mean daily curves.*' 

The weather of Saxony during 1907 \Jahregber. Landir. Konigr. 1907. 

pp, BSS). —^The weather conditions for the year at a number of places in Sax¬ 
ony are summarized in notes and tables. The mean temiieiature of the year 
was about normal, the highest temperature recorded being "31.9'' C., August 6, 
the lowest, —January 23. The rainfall was S19 mm. as <*oini)ared with 
a normal of 6«S2 mm. The evaporation was 513 mm. The cloudiness (€6 per 
cent) was about normal. 

Damage caused by hail in Servia ( Uaff'r. 8tattg, Roy. fterltfe. 1907. Vo. 7. pp. 
XXI+9H, map 1). —^Detailed data (In Servian and Frmich) regarding damage 
caused by hail in Servia from 1S9G to 19(^ are recorded. , 

Amount and composition of drainage waters collected from drain gages 
during 190B-7, J- M. Hayman (Rpt Cairnpore \India] Agr. Eta.. 1907, pp. 
FI-62, pig. 2; adg. in Jour. Ckem. Boc. ILondonI, 94 (1908), No. 532. II, pp. 890, 
891).—Data from June 1 to October 31 are given for rainfhll, percedation, and 
nitrates in drainage water in case of 2 three-foot and 2 six-foot uneropped 
drain gages built in 1903. Of the 34A8 in. of rainfall 19.2 and 16.7 in., respec¬ 
tively, percolated through the 2 six-foot gages and 18.2 and 19.9 in. throui^ 
the 2 three-foot gages. Nitrates were removed in the drainage in case of the 
six-foot gages at the rate of 180.3 and 200.5 lbs. per acre; in case of the three- 
foot gages at the rate of 66.7 and 85.6 lbs. per acra For previous work see an 
earlier note (R S. R, 18, p. 815). 

Variations in the substances contained in natural waters^ C. Vfmmxjs and 
H. Mehbing (Ghem, Indus. [Beriin'l, 31 (1908), No. 15-16, pp. -}72-486).-—Nu¬ 
merous analyses of river waters are reported, lowing the variation at dififm^ 
ent periods in mineral matter and oxygen. 
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Some features of Iowa ground waters, W. S. HrNDRixsoN (Proc. loica Acad. 
Nri., If (W07), pp. Tlie character of these waters is briefly dis¬ 

cussed on the basis of chemical analyses of a uumber of samples from deep and 
shallow welK The investigations were made in cooperation with the U. S. 
Geological Survey- 

Methods of sterilizing water by means of permanganate of potash, Fesbatji) 
and G. Tambfrt {Rcr, TTua* f't Pol. Hanit.. 30 (1908). No. 7, pp. 533-563 ).— ^The 
methods of Ily and Lambert are described, and tests of their eflSiciency are 
reported. The general conclusions reached are that all reactions which involve 
the precipitation of manganese oxid in a solution of permanganate may be used 
as l»ases for processes for the sterilization of water. The bactericidal action 
is due solely to the formation of this precipitate. The authors are of the opinion 
as the result of these and pre\'ious experiments that the bactericidal action is 
a phaiomenon of radio-acti^ ity. 

The Merthyr sewage farms, T. F. Habvey (Jour. Roy. Sanit. Inst., 2.9 (1908), 
No. SO, pp. 6i8-€35; Surviyor. (1908), No. 862, 8up., pp. The 

methods of sewage disiwsal which have been in use at Merthyr since 1S58 are 
briefly described, but particular attention is given to the present methods of 
disix)s«il on two sewage farms. The sewage from a city of about 100,000 popu¬ 
lation is satisfactorily disi>osed of on these farms by surface irrigation. 

“ It may be fairly claimed that the working of the Merthyr sewage farm .... 
has been successful, and while the stipulation that * profit is to be subservient 
to the proi»er disiiosal of sewage’ has been strictly adhered to, the i>ecuniary 
result hsis bt^n satisfactory. Taking an average over the last ten years, the 
yearly geneml ex]|>enditure on all the farms has been £1.014 4s. 9d. [about 
$0,417] and the yearly revenue £2,744 17s. 4tL [about $13,312.50] showing a 
profit over and above *the working exi)en8es of £802 12s. Td. [about $3,892.72] 
per annum.” 

S0JJ&—FEB.TnjiZEB& 

Studies on soils, A. Atttbbebg (Landw. Vers. Btat., 69 (1908), No. 1-2, pp. 
9S-US, figs. 2; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., S2 ( 1908), No. 87, Bcpert., p. 55i; Chem. Ats., 
S (1909). No. 2, pp. 220, 221). —^In continuation of previous investigations (E. 
S. It., 13, p. 549) the author studied the properties and arrangement of the phy¬ 
sical constitu^ts of soils i»f dilferent tyi>es. Among the topics reported upon are 
the size and methods of separation of different soil constituents; the hygro- 
seopicity of fine sand; the volume, air spacer and capillarity of sandy soils; 
eiaiK>ratlou from ssnuls; the relation of sand to precipitation; percolation in 
sand; relation of sand to root hairs of plants; the fiocculation of fine sand; 
Brownian motion; the rational clas^ficaHon of sand; and analyses of glacial 
and alluvbil shindy soils, 

A modified classification of the sandy particles in soils is proposed. The 
word sand is confined to the coarse sand of dry sandy soils. The fine sand of 
better soils is termed “ mo.” Sand finer than 0.02 mm. in* diameter is con¬ 
sidered to be clay-like in properties. The word ** ler ” is used to designate the 
finest sand and amorphous clayey particles. The more important capillary 
proiierties of the sand particles are discussed. 

The annual fluctuations of soil temperature in different climates, W. KOhl 
(Der jShrliche Gang der Bodentcmperatur in rerschicdencn KHmaten. Inavtg. 
IHss., XJniv. Beriin, 1907, pp. 68, dgms. 4).—Data from a number of places in 
Europe, Asia, Australia, and Gmitral America are compiled and analyzed, the 
yearly fluctuations of soil temperature with reference to air temperature being 
Ulustrated In a series of diagrams. A bibliography of 47 refereices is givetu 
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The temperature of soils and water near Breslau in comparison with the 
temperature of the air, B. and H. Mehbing (Ffthling^s LaM\r, Ztg., J7 

(1908)^ yo. 20, p. 678-^8, dgms. 3).—The results of observations during a series 
of years (1901-190(>> on the temperature of the soil at depths of from 20 to 
130 cm., of the water of the Oder River, and of the air are summarized and 
compared. 

The extremes of temperature at each depth were very nearly the same for the 
C years, but decreased in different cases with the depth in the soil. The 
greater the depth the greater the lag of the soil temperatures bi^ind the air 
temperatures. 

The average annual temperature of the soil at a depth of 20 cm. was 8.7® 0-, 
corresponding very closely with that of the air (8.6®) and being about 1® lower 
than that of the rher water. The mean temperature at depths of 40, 70, 100, 
and 130 cm. was almost the same^ 9.2 to 9.4®. 

The behavior of the oi^anic matter of soils and the osmotic pressure of the 
same, J. Konig, J. Hasenbaumer, and H. Gbossmann (Landic, Vers. Stat, 69 
{1908), yo. 1-2, pp. 1-91, Jigs. 5; nbs. in Chem. ZenthL, 1903, II, yo. H, pp. 
1198, 1199; Chem. Ztg.. 32 (1908), yo. 86, Bepert., p. 5}8/ Jour. Chem. 8oc. 

I London}, 9i {1908), yo. 352, II, p. 888; Jour. 8oc. Chem. Indus., 27 (1908), yo. 
23, pp. 1166, 1107; Chtm. Ah^., S il909). No. 2, p. 222).—In continuation of 
previous investigations, the authors studied 9 tyi)ieal soils with reference to 
their chemical and physical i>r<n)erties and the behavior of the organic matter 
of the soils under treatment with steam under pressure and when subjected to 
oxidation by means of hydrogen peroxid. 

The methods and apparatus used fh these treatments are described and data 
are given for soil constituents dissolved by treatment with steam and with 
hydrogen peroxid and for the carbon dioxid evolved in the treatment with the 
latter substance. The laboratory experiments were supplemented by a series 
of pot experiments in which treated and untreated soils were used for the 
growth of barley and oats with and without the addition of fertilizer mixtures 
of different kinds. The methods nsed and the results obtained in a series of 
studies of the osmotic pressure of the soil and of various salts, carbohydrates, 
etc., are given in detail. The results of the investigations were in brief as 
follows: 

(1) By treatment of soil with steam under pressure the plant food present 
in the form of complex salts or inorganic matter is brought into solution. While 
the pressure to he used will depend upon the kind of soil, 5 hours’ treatment 
with steiim under a pressure of 5 atmospheres (5 liters of water to 500 gm. of 
soil) was usually found to be the most effective treatment 

(2) This treatment is capable of showing the larger differences in a content 
of more easily soluble nutrients, but is not capable of showing the small dif¬ 
ferences due to the use of fertilizers. 

(3) Treatment with hydrogen peroxid renders soluble like but somewhat 
higher quantities of these plant food constituents, but this method is not 
capable of indicating slight differences in soluble constituaits, as for example, 
those due to application of fertilizers. 

(4) A small proportion of the soil constitnexits not dissolved out of soils by 
pure water or by water containing carbon dioxid becomes soluble in water 
under treatment with steam under pressure in the presence of humus amds or 
by oxidation. This is thon^t to indicate that part of the constitumits are 
present in complex or organic coxobination, as has bemi found to be the case 
in moor soils. These eonstitnents, which pcsrhaps are in combination with 
humus acids, are doubtless important sources of mineral nutrients of plants. 
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(5) The humus was found to oeeur in soils in forms which varied in ease 
of oxidation. 

(6) The quantities of plant food constituents dissohed by treatment with 
steam or by oxidation calculated to a soil depth of 20 cm. and the amount^ 
taken up by plants show a definite relation only in the case of potash, but is 
so consistent in case of this constituent that treatment with steam seems to 
be well adapted for the determination of available potash in soils. Apparently 
Ijotash is also set free during the growth of plants either as a result of decay 
or of root activity. 

(7) The pot experiments showed that the percentage of mineral matter in 
fertilized plants was usually much smaller than in unmanured plants, probably 
• due to the more rapid growth of the plants. The absorbent power of the soil 
for water, as well as the use of fertilizers, reduces evaporation, and thus aids 
the growth of plants by furnishing a more uniform supply of water. 

(8) It was found that soils possess a small but decided osmotic pressure^ and 
this furnishes a means of securing valuable information as to the solubility 
of the soil constituents. Suggestions are made as to the application of meas¬ 
urement of osmotic pressnre in the study of soils. 

(9) According to the authors’ observations very small amounts of soluble 
salts (a few milligrams in 100 gm. of soil) may be observed by means or 
osmotic pressure. The osmotic pressure was also found to stand in direct 
relatUm to the amount of dry matter in plants grown on the soil. 

(10) Theamount of water entering the osmometer, which in these experiments 
consisted of clay tubes and also filter cylinders, depended upon the thickness 
of the tube and the kind of semipermeahlS membrane used. Clay filter cylin¬ 
ders which under a pressnre of 1} atmospheres allowed 900 cc. of water to 
pass throng in 10 minutes were found to be most suitable. Such cylinders, 
provided with a double semipenneable membrane confidsting of one side of glue 
solution and formaldehyde and on the other of potassium ferroe^anid and 
ooppsr sul^^te, famish a very durable osmometer, which can be used six times 
if after each test it is wa^ed out and treated (hardened) with formaldehyde. 

(11) With filter cylinders of lower pOTneablity (700 cc. of water in 10 
minutes) a sfiower exchange of solution occurs, hut the relationship remains 
the same between the various salts and the soil if tubes of the same permea¬ 
bility are employed. For ccanparative purposes it is recommended that sub¬ 
stances of known osmotic pressure, as for example, one hundredth-normal 
ammonium sulphate or one hundredth-normal saccharose, be used. 

(12) The method may also be used for the determination of the molecular 
weights of certain substances since the amount of watar entering the osmometer 
stands in inverse rdation to the molecolar w^ght. 

The water problem in agriculture, B. J. Rtjsseli. (Nature [London], 78 
(1908)r No, 902S, pp. SBB, S2S ).—^Recent reports on soil moisture and its con¬ 
servation, more particularly that of J. W- Leather on the loss of water from 
soil durixtg dry weather (R S. R., 20, p. 214), are briefly reviewed in this 
article. 

The loss of water from soil, C. von Seeelhobst (Jour. Landio., 56 (1908) ^ No. 
f, pp. 808, 209; ahs. in Chem. ZenfW., 1908, II, No. 7, p. 632).—It was found 
that in cylinders receatly filled with soil the percolation was greater and evap- 
oraticm less than in case of cylinders which had been filled for some time. 

Studies of soil moistnje in the Ozeat Plains region, F. J. Az.wat (Jour. Apr. 
9eL. 2 {190S)f No. 4, pp. 333^42).— studies were made in connection 
with a series of investigations which have been noted from time to time 
(XL SL R, 19, p. ^6). The observations reported were made during July, 1904, 
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and Sf^ptember, 1905, on the Canada Experimental Farm at Indian Head, and 
at iloofA Jaw, Saskatchewan, The samples were taken from foot sections down 
to a depth of 6 ft. on uniform and mixed soils. 

Data are given for total percentage of water, hygroscopic coefficient, and 
percentage of free water. The conditions on cropped and fallow soils were com¬ 
pared. The results are summarized as follows: 

“(1) All deteiminations of soil moisture should be made to a depth of from 
4 to 5 ft. for wheat and oats, and to a depth of 6 or 7 ft. for grasses. 

“(2) rnless all the soil under consideration is very uniform, determinations 
of the hygroscopic coefficient are indisi>ensable. The determination of this 
value is extremely important even where the soil is uniform. 

“(3) The storage caiJacity for available water of the two soil types studied 
may be placed at from 5 to 7 in. of rainfall for wheat and oat crops. 

A better idea of the moisture conditions of the soil at Indian Head 
may be obtained from a casual examination in the field than from the drying 
and weighing of the samples, unless the hygroscopic coefficient is considered. 

*‘^^5) The moisture stored in the subsoil during the previous summer, and 
not the frost of the preceding winter, is the cause of the high fields of wheat 
and oats obtained in southern Saskatchewan. 

“(G) The soil of southern Saskatchewan does not remain permanently frozen 
at any depth. 

‘*(7) Iinestigations of the moisture conditions to a depth of only 12 to 16 in, 
are of no ^alue and may often be entirely misleading.*’ 

Studies on the soils of the northwestern portion of the Great Plains region: 
nitrogen and humus, F. J. Alway and H. S. Trumbull (Amcr. Chem, Jmr.,40 
(1908) , A 0 . 2f pp. .““In connection with studies of these soils pre¬ 

viously reported (B. S. R., IR, p. 516), the authors determined the nitrogen and 
humus content of 20 samples of soils at different depths from this region. The 
results Ill genenil show that the surface soil of the semiarid portions of west¬ 
ern Canada possesses the characteristics of humid regions, while the subsoil 
shows the marked peculiarities of the subsoils of other arid regions.” 

The humus cont^t varied from 0.8 to 2.45 per cent, the total nitrogen from 
0.1 to 0.3 per cent The total nitrogen in form of humus nitrogen varied from 
27.3 to CO per cent, the percentage of nitrogen in humus from 4.08 to 7.14. 

A soil survey of seventeen counties of southern Indiana, C. W Shannon 
FT AL. (Jnd. Dept Qeot and Nat Resources Ann, Ppt, S2 (1907), pp, 17-298, 
fiffs, 30, map*i 17), —This report includes a brief account of the Indiana soil 
survey as organized under the State departm^t of geology, by C. W. Shan¬ 
non; a discussion of the chemical comiiosition of Indiana soilA with descrip¬ 
tions of methods of soil analyses used, by R. EL Lyons; descriptions of Indiana 
soil types,*by C. W. Shannon; and accounts of soil surveys of Montoe, Brown, 
I^wrence^ Martin, Orange, Washington, and Jackson counties, by C. W. Shan¬ 
non and Lb O. Snider; of Decatur, Jennings, Jefferson, R!t>ley, Dearborn, Ohio, 
and Switzerland counties, by L. G. Ward; and of Clark, Floyd, and Harrison 
counties by R. W. Ellis. 

The survey is conducted on a plan similar to that of the Bureau of S<fils of 
this Department, which has covered 19 counties of the State. 

Agricultural soils [of Marylandl, W. B. Clark and B. B. Mathews (Md, 
Oeol, Sun-'cy IRpt), 6 (1906), pp, 209-22S),—A general description is given of 
the typical soils of different sections of the State, attenthm being called particu¬ 
larly to their great diverrity, 

Canada’s fertile northland, edited by E. J. Chamrbrs (Ottawa: Govt, 1908, 
pp, 139, pis, 16, maps 5).—Maps and descriptions are given of "the northern 
portions of "the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
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British Ooliimhla, the Tukon Territory, and those vast r^ons known as the 
Xortliwest Territories.” The agricultural possibilities of the region are dis¬ 
cussed. 

On the occurrence of phosphoric acid in buntersandstein and soils of the 
eastern Black Forest, M. Bratthattseb (Mitt, GroL AM, K. WtWtemli. 8tatis, 
Lamleftarntw 1907, Xo, 4, pp. 22).—Determinations of phosphoric acid in a 
large number of samples of sandstone are reported and the bearing of the 
phosphoric-acid content of the rocks upon the soils derived from them is dis¬ 
cussed. While the percentage of phosphoric acid found is quite variable, it is 
in many cases snjQBiciently large to account for the large supply of phosphoric 
acid in soils derived from them. 

Soils, H. Ingle (Tranavaal Dept Apr, Ann. Upt 1907, pp. 2 -Analyses 
of a number of samples of Transvaal soils are reported, the results confirming 
previous conclusions that as a rule these soils are poor in organic nitrogenous 
matter, lime, and phosphoric acid, but rich in potash compounds. The presence 
of ferrous c«>mi)ounds was detected in newly broken soil, especially in case of 
the black soils, but it is thought that these compounds do not occur in sufficient 
auKumts to l)e a serious evil. The soils were found to vai‘y considerably in 
suitability for irrigation, the black soils rich in organic matter and in lime 
l>eiug particularly difficult to handle when first brought under irrigation. The 
s<»l]s rich in lime are also rich in organic matter, while most of the red porous 
soils examined are remarkably poor in htunus. 

Analyses of soils, C. F. Jubitz {Rpt Senior Anal, Cape Good Hope, 1907, 
pp, 97-^102, map f),—The more important results obtained from an examination 
of (19 samples of soils from different parts of Cape of €k>od Hope are summa¬ 
rized and a detailed study of the soils of the government experiment station 
at Robertson is rei)ort6d, with a map showing surface distribution and soil 
profiles. 

On eruptive soils^ B. C. J. Mohb (Bttt Dept Apr, Indett X^erland., 1909, 
No, 17, III, pp, 12), —^Under this name are included various kinds of volcanic 
soils which prevail in Java. Brief descriptions of the formation and character 
of these soils are given. 

Soils of nonsugar districts (Awfk Rpt Bur, Sugar Expt Sfast, [Queennlandl, 
1907, pp, IS ),—Analyses of samples of typical soils from a number of districts 
are reported. 

The nitrogen oompounds of the fundamental rocks, A. D. Hall and N. H. J. 
Miller {Jour, Apr- Set, 2 (1908), No, 4, pp, 3i3S4o).—The results of deter- 
niinati<xi of carbon and nitrogen in iinweathered samples of a number of deep- 
seated rocks and of nitrates produced by the weathering of the ground rocks 
are bri^y reported and discussed in this article. 

The authors conclude that the nitrogen compounds of the soil are not wholly 
of recent origin, but have in part been derived from the rock out of which the 
soil has be^ formed weathering. In some of the clay soils the proi)ortion 
of nitrogen due to the original rock is likely to be considerable, which may 
account for the comparative infertility of many clay soils which by analysis 
appear to be rich in nitrogen. Such nitrogen compoimds are, however, to some 
slight extent slowly attacked by bacteria and yield nitrates available to the 
plant*’ 

On the question of nitrification in the sea, B. L. Issatscheneo (Ahs. in 
Centhl, Bakt [etc.], 2. Aht, 21 (1908), No, 1SS4, p. 4^0), —A report is ^ven 
of the discov^ of a nitritying hact^ium from the depths of the Arctic Ocean. 

Qoantiiy of nitric nitrogen in soils vazionsly cultivated, C. Montanarx 
(Stas, 8per, Apr, Jtal,, 41 (1208), No, SS! pp, 222-222).—The experimente 
here reported were to determine the amount of nitric nitrogen in the soil during 
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the growing period of varioiiB crops. The croi)S were wheat, medic, and fall- 
sown rape followed by com. Samples of soil were taken from 0 to 10 in. and 
from 10 to 20 in. 

It was <*bserved that the average amount of nitrates found in the case of 
wheat and of rape and com was greater in the lower stratum, but with medio, 
esi^ecially in summer and autumn, the average amount was greater in the 
upi)er stratum. For all crops named the smallest quantity was found in Tebru- 
ary, March, and June, and the largest quantity from July to. December. The 
author thinks the greater amount in the upper stratum in the ease of medic 
is due to the fact that the roots of this plant ha\e tubercles which absorb less 
nitrates in the upper stratum of the soil, while wheat, rniie, and com have 
abundant absorbing roots near the surface. 

Determinations were also made of the nitric nitrogen in the soil moisture 
with the result that the least was found in March and June and the most in 
August, that is at the time when the soil has least moisture. 

Theiae exiieriments were terminated at the end of the third year, so that 
sufficient data were not obtained to warrant definite conclusionK. 

White mustard in its relation to nitrogen assimilation, O. Lkmmfrmann 
and E. Blanok (Lan^w, Tm. 8fat, 6D (J90S), yo. 1-2, pp. «(>).— The 

experiments reiwrted were conducted for the puniose of determining more 
definitely the influence of white mustard on the nitrogen content of the soil. 
The results and \iews of different investigators are briefly noted and the 
authors' owm work is described. 

The results of soil analyses made showed that during the period of v^eta- 
tlon a soil growing i^eas had a higher nitrogen content than the same kind of 
soil growing barley and mustard. It was further found that if during the 
period of growih any nitrogen assimilation in the soil took place the quantity 
assimilated in the soil growing mustard was not greater than that in the soil 
jirodiKing barley. 

To samples of soil from these different plats weighing 1,000 gm. was added 
20 gm. of sugar as a source of energy to the soil bacteria. Analyses of these 
samples were made 4C and 02 days after this treatment. Analyses of the soils 
from the different plats without the sugar treatment showed tlmt under the 
influence i>f mustard roots no nitrogen increase in the soil had taken place. 
On the other hand, the samples treated with sugar ^owed marked differences 
In the nitrogen assimilated, from which the authors conclude that: in all these 
soils nitrogen-assimilating organisms were present. After 40 days the barley 
soil showed 1.45S mg. of nitrogen per 100 gm. of soil, the mustard soil 3J232 
mg., and the imi soil 1^402 mg. For the 92^y period the figures were 6.886, 
9.132, and 14.926 mg., respectively. 

Work of the chemical laboratory of the Bloti Experiment Station, 1907, 
B. Wblbel and A. Winkler (GhodichnuU Otehet Ploty. Belgk. Khoz. Opuitn. 
Btantziij 13 il907), pp. 105-160, 175-191).—The work here rei)orted followed 
ill the main the same lines and confirmed in large measure the results of pre¬ 
vious investigations (E. S. B., 19, p. 923), but in view of the fact that condi¬ 
tions are more or less abnormal in lysimeters the field studies on nitrification 
were extended during the year and were supplemented by pot and box experi¬ 
ments on the same soils. This report deals more particularly with the results 
of studies of nitrification in plats occupied by ^ring and winter wheat and by 
fallow. On the spring wheat plats the influence of previous crops of leguminous 
plants, cereals, or three years’ bare fhllow was studied, and on the winter 
wheat plats the influence of diff^ent kinds of fallow (black and green) and of 
farm manure. 
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The results show in ijeneral that the cultural methods commonly found to 
increase the yield of wheat have in every case increased the activity of nitri¬ 
fication in soils, the different methods of experimenting giving like results in 
this respect. It was shown in pot experiments that not only the assimilable 
nitrogen but also the a\ailable phosphoric acid was increased by fallow and 
by the apidication of manure. 

The action of carbon bisulphid and other substances on soils, K. Stobmeb 
IT AL- (Jahrrshrr, Ter, Angeic. Bot.^ 5 (1^07), pp. — 

In continuation of previous experiments the authors tested the effect on the 
yield of crops grown in pots of treating the soil with carbon bisulphid, carbon 
tetrachlorid, chloroform, benzol, toluol, xylol, phenol, o-cresol, m-cresol, p-cresol, 
alcohol, and ether. 

All of these, except p^nresol, alcohol, and ether, decidedly increased the yield 
of crops f<tllowiug fall application of the substances. Previous experiments 
had shown that all of the substances Increased the yield. An increase of yield 
ai»parent]y occurs whether the substance used is a source of carbonaceous food 
for soil organisms or not, or whether the soil is “ sick ” or not The authors 
attribute the effect of the substances to their action on the nitrogen and the 
flora and fauna of the soiL This phase of the subject was studied by the 
authors in water cultures and pot experiments. In the latter carbon bisulphid 
was used at the rate of l.fl gm. per kilogram of soil, carbon tetrachlorid 2.4 gm., 
benzol lil gm., xylol 1.6 gm., phenol 1.25 gm., and i)-eresol 1.25 gm. 

The authors' results agree with those of Wagner and Pfeiffer in showing 
that carbon bisulphid and like substances reduce denitriflcatlun and fixation 
of nitrogen. Nitrification was also retarded at first but ammonification was not 
retarded to a like extent and later the ammonia was rapidly nitrified. 

On. the influence of oxygen on the decomposition of v^etable matter, 
D. CAfiBON£ and E. Masincola-Cattaneo {Arch, Farmacot ffpr, e Bci, A^T., 7 
(1908) t Fo8, d, pp, 26S-976; 7, pp. 989S01 ),—^From a detailed technical study 
of the behavior of different organisms under varying culture conditions with 
reference to the oxidation of organic matter, the authors confirm the concla- 
Blon of Eossd that the Schizomycetes are not as a rule very active agents of 
decomixysitlon of organic matter. Many active agents of decomposition, how¬ 
ever, are found among the Eumycetes. Oxygen seems as a rule essential to the 
most efficient action of the organisms decomiiosing organic matter, although the 
authors* results indicate that it is not possible to divide the agents of de- 
comi)o&ition strictly into aerobes and anaerobes. The authors attribute to the 
higher fungi the more important rOle in the decompositien of organic matter 
in general, and ikartlcuiarly cellulose, either in the absence, but especially, in 
the presence of oxygen. They are thus important agents in the formation of 
humus in the soil. 

Notes on the rdle of micro-organisms in modem agricalture, especially in 
cultivated soils, B. Heutze (Ab«, In Cen&l, Baht, [cfc.], 2, Aht, 2Z {1908)^ 
Fo, J7-1P, p. SiS ),—This is a review of present knowledge on various phases 
of the subject 

Nutrition of nitrogenoiis bacteria, Helehe Ebzemieitiewsea {Bvh Acad, 
BcL Cmctwie, 1998, pp, ahs, in Jfour, Chcm, Boa, [London], 94 (1908), 

No, $50, II, p, 722).—The author’s investigations point to the conclusion that 
potassium salts are essential for the nutrition of nitrogenous bacteria notwith¬ 
standing the statement of Oerlach and Vogel to the contrary. 

I nno n latiaii e gp er i ments with Assotobacter; bacteriological sto43ies in 3Cadi- 
son soil; lozunxmification in coltnre solutions as affected by soil treatment, 
J. G. Liphak (Aba, in CentVL Bakt. [etc,], B, AM,, B1 (1908), No. 11-19, pp. 
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5}/, Si2 ).—^This is tlie author’s abstract of an article in the report of the Kew 
Jersey Stations for 1907 (B. S. R., 19, p. 1017). 

Legume bacteria, S. F. Edwabds and B. Bablow (Abs. in CentbL Bakt {etc,], 
2. AhU 21 (1908), No. 17-19, p. 5M).—This is the authors’ abstract of Bulletin 
3t)4 of the Ontario Department of Agriculture (E. S- R., 19, p. 1121). 

Beneficial bacteria for legaminous crops, G. H. Eabp-Thomas (Proc. N. T. 
Farmers, 1907-8, pp. 2J-41).—This article describes various methods which 
have been employed for the preparation of cultures of the organisms of the 
root tubercles of leguminous plants, and reports particularly the successful 
use of cultures prepared by the author’s method, in which the attenuated 
tubercle organism is restored to full vigor by inoculation through a series of 
young plants in succession. This is substantially a process of selection and 
results in securing organisms of high virility. 

The resistant power of root bacteria of l^nminons plants and its imx>or- 
tance in soil inoculation, J. Simon (Jahresber. Ver. Angcw. Bot, 5 (1907), pp. 
132-160, fig. 1). —^A study of the culture conditions most favorable to the pro¬ 
duction of active inoculation and nitrogen assimilation is reported. Among the 
conclusions reached is that for isolation of the organisms gelatin can not be 
disi^ensed with, but that for the further growth of the organisms soil and soil 
extract (with the addition of mannite and grape sugar) is preferable. Carbon 
bisulphid is a valuable means of restoring the biological equilibrium in soils 
and of promoting the growth of leguminous plants, but its use on a large scale 
Is impracticable. 

Increasing the yield of crops, especially sexradella, by inoculation with 
Kitragin, Wsstmann and Hiltneb (Jahrb. Dent. Landw. GeselL. 23 (1908), 
No. 2, pp. 281-^08).—Very beneficial effects from the use of Nitragin, esi>ecially 
on serradella, are reported. Hiltner reports that his experiments show that 
the addition of nutrient materials at the time of inoculation is not necessary on 
moor and other humns soils and frequently of no effect on other soils. Of the 
nutrient substances calcium carbonate is especially effective. Tricalcium phos¬ 
phate, humus, and milk powder are also effective^ while superphosphate and 
lime nitrogen are decidedly injurioua Mixtures of peptone and grape sugar 
ha\e often shown their effectiv^ess, but peptone and cane sugar has frequently 
proved decidedly more effective. 

The new agriculture, W. B. Bottomlet (London, 1908, pp. 15, pJ. 1, figs. 6 ).— 
In this article a brief account Is given of the results (Stained from the use in 
different parts of the British Isles of the inoculating material distributed by 
the author, and reference is made to the posslblUty of udng inoculation as a 
means of increasing the growth of nonl^uminous plants.. It is stated that a 
special culture suited to the Tropics has been extensively distributed for test 
in the West Indies and other tropical possessions of the Briti^ ISmpire. es¬ 
pecially with a view to increasing the growth of sugar cane. 

The productiveness of the soil, A. Gstoonus (Ann. Gentbloujt, 18 (1908), 
No. 8, pp. 455-i60). —^In this, the coitcluding paper of a series of artides cm this 
subject (B. S. R., 19, p. 1015; 20, pp. 16, 217, 314, 521), the author considerB 
briefly three classes of fiictors which determine the productiveness of soils, 
namely, (1) factors over which man can exercise no control, (2) factors which 
are partly under his control, and (S) factors which are entirely under his 
control. 

The author is inclined to Kellner’s view that each plant has special needs 
which are the outcome of its evolution under tlie conditions of the environment 
in which it has developed, and therefore soils may ^ classified according to 
the plants which they are capable of bringing tc» normal development This 
furnishes a safe basis for the preparatlcm of usefra agronomic charta 
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On the planting and reclamation of moors and bogs in Belgium, with 
special reference to the use of artificial manures, A. P. Grenfell {Quart 
raresttp. 2 iI90S). Xo. }, pp. 267-282, fig. i).—This article gives an ac¬ 
count of drainage and reforestation experiments in the royal forests of Herto- 
genwald, of eastern Belgium, and of drainage, irrigation, trenching, fertilizing, 
and fixation of moving sands on the dry sandy heaths and marsdies of the 
Campine. Systems of drainage employed are described with specifications of 
cost. 

In the improvement of the soils of the Campine recourse is had to artificial 
manures, sometimes to road scrapings and town refuse, or both together; or 
better still to artificial combined with green manures, especially lupines. In 
the last case catch crops, especially barley, can be reaped, which will materially 
dimmish the cost. 

The use of basic slag and kainit, also of lupines, has become part of modern 
l>ractice for the planting and reafforestation of the Campine, and has already 
given satisfactory results.” 

Analyses of typical soils of the Campine at different depths are reported. 

Progress in moor culture during the last 25 years, M. Fleischer et al. 
{Die Enlirickclung dcr 2Ioor1:ultur in den Icizten 25 JaJiren. Berlin, 1908, 
pp. XXyiII+233, plif. 6, figs. 107 ).—^This volume was prepared in celebration 
of the first 25 years’ existence of the Association for the Advancement of Moor 
Culture in the German Empire. 

It contains a brief review of the work of the association by M. Fleischer, and 
palters on state work on moor culture in Prussia by H. Thiel; the moor culture 
station of Bremen by B. Tacke et al; state work in moor culture in Ba\arla by 
A, Baumann; the scope and results of the Qerman-Austrian ^iloor Culture 
Association by H. Schreiber; pre^ess in moor culture iu Denmaitk by T. C- 
Weslh, in Sweden by H. von Feilitzen, in Norway by J. G. Thaulow, and in 
Finland by A. RIndell; the most important forms of humus and peat in the 
North German moors by C. A. W^r; colonization of the upland moors by 
Quftet-Faslem; the use of convicts in moor culture and colonization by Krohne; 
the formation and care of meadows and pastures on upland moors by B. Tacke, 
and on lowland moors by Krahmer; moor drainage by Sarauw; moor structures 
by Krfiger; and the present status of the industrial use of peat as fuel by L, O- 
Wolff. 

New methods in the field of moor culture, B. Tacke (Ann. Sd. Agtron., S. 
ser., S (1908). L pp. 68-72; ZetUiU Agr. Chem., S7 (1908), No. 5, pp. 291-295 ).— 
This is a reiiort submitted to the Eighth International Congress of Agriculture 
at Vienna, which deals briefly with kinds and character of moors, and their 
preparation for cultivation, drainage, cultivation and utilization, fertilizing, 
suitable systems of farming, and colonization. 

ICodem and early work upon the question of root excretions, H. Heed 
(Pop. iftci. 3/0., 75 (1908), No. 8, pp. 257-266).—This article reviews the work 
on root excretions by different investigators and reports some of the results 
secured by the Bureau of Soils of this Department. Soil upon which wheat 
failed to grow after continuous wheat culture yielded a small quantity of a 
crystalline organic compound which, when dissolved in pure water, showed a 
toxic action upon wheat plants while relatively harmless to cowpens. In a 
similar way cowpea-feick soil furnished crystals found to be harmful to cow- 
peas but relatively harmless to wheat plants. The same soil in which neither 
pSant was grown yielded none of these substances, and hence it is concluded 
i9mi these substances were formed as a result of the plant growth in that soil. 

Chop rotation and soil eadiaustion, P. Fletcher (Sepamte from Cairo 8ci. 

^ 2 (1908)f No, IP, pp. 8).—Noted from another source (E. S. E., 20, p, 521), 
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Annual review of Economy, D. Zolla ii?cr. Gen. Bel, 19 (1908), So. Ij, 
VP- o7i-^So).—-This article reviews new theories of soil fertility, particularly 
those advanced by the Bureau of Soils of this Department, and experiments on 
the use of manganese as a fertilizer, on the permeability of soils as related to 
irrigation, and on the utilization of alkali soils for the culture of rice in La 
Camargue, 

Experiments on the decomposition and fertilizing value of manure, B. 
Sjoixema and J. C. de Btjijter de Wildt (Terslag, Landbouick. Ondenofk, 
Rijkslandhouwprocfstat [yctherlands}^ 19&t, Ao. 1, pp. 21-98^ flg^- 2; abn, in 
ZentbL Agr, Vhem,^ 37 (1908), Xo. 10, pp. A series of studies of the 

fermentation and tests of the fertilizing value of manure, in comparison with 
other nitrogenous fertilizers, in continuation of previous investigations (£. S. H., 
18, p. 325), are reijorted. 

The exijeriments on decomposition were made with 2 kg. lots of fre^ cattle 
manure treated in different ways for 2 months. The manure from thew 
experiments as well as fre^ manure was used in comparison with nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia on oats followed by rape grown in cylinders. 
The results show that an important loss of free nitrogen may take place in 
manure, the loss deiiending, in addition to length of fermentation and temitera- 
ture, largely upon the amount of exposure to the air* At room temperature 
the loss is much smaller than at a temperature of 35 to 37“ and cea<?ea at 
about 5b“. The exact cause of the lohs was not determined in the exiieriments, 
but api)eare<l to be due to oxidation of ammonia by micro-organisma With 
protection from the air no loss of nitrogen occurred either in the form of free 
nitrogen or of ammonia, not even with a very vigorous gas formation (metliane 
and carbon dloxid) lasting several months. With fermentation under aerobic 
conditions combustion of organic material appar^tly occurred whereby oxygen 
was partly taken up by other compounds of the manure, or decomposition took 
place whereby carbon dloxid was formed without absorption of oxygen. Both 
with protection from and exposure to the air the furfurol-producing substances 
in manure were attacked, and more violently than the other constituents of the 
manure. 

The cylinder experiments showed that the ammonia content of the manure is 
not always a correct measure of the fertilizer effect. The composition of the 
nitrogen compounds can not be t&km exclusively, since the more or less fer¬ 
mented state of the nitrogen-free constituents must also play a large part 
The nitrogen in those kinds of manure in which the furfurol-producing con¬ 
stituents were most fermented had the best effect. This is attributed to 
destruction of the food for denitrifying organisms. Anaerobic fermentation at 
higher temperature increased decidedly the direct fertilizing value of stable 
manure, since with a violent fermentation of the organic material and decom¬ 
position of furfurol-produciiig constituents, vigorous formation of ammonia 
takes place, and no loss of nitrogen ^th^ as ammonia or in a free state need 
he feared. Of manure in which favorable decomposition has taken place about 
one-third of the nitrogen can be taken up by the plant roots within a single 
month, so that the ratio of availability of this nitn^;eii to that of nitrate of 
soda is about 50:100. Fresh manure shows in the same year a greater a,tter- 
effect than one subjected to feimmitatioji, but this Is not enough to compensate 
for the smaller increase of the first crop. The after-effect of stable manure 
which has fermented at various temperatures tiadcr aerobic and anaen^ic 
conditions is sli^t in the same year, and the experiments reported Show no 
noteworthy difference in the amount of this after-effect 
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Note on the absoiption of atmospheric moisture by certain nitrogenous 
manures, G. Beowniee (Jovr, Agr^ Set., 2 (190S), A’o. gp. 380, 381, chart 1; 
uh8. in Chem, Ahs., 3 (1009). Xo. 1, p. 93). —^“Ten gm. each of the maiiures 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, calcium cyanamid, and nitrate of lime 
(Xotodden, 1906) were exposed to air in a room the windows of which were kept 
open during the experiment, and the changes in weight noted for a period of 29 
days. At the same time barometric and tempeiature (wet and dry bulb) read¬ 
ings were taken daily. 

“ JChe percentages of moisture in the manures at the commencement were as. 
follows; Sulphate of ammonia 4.52, nitrate of soda 2.85, calcium cyanamid 0.50, 
nitrate of lime 2.02. • . . 

^ The sulphate of ammonia became rather drier during the experiment and was 
quite powdery at the fini^. 

“The nitrate of soda was found at the end to be wettifdi underneath. Ai>- 
parently its condition varies with the state of the atmosphere. In another 
experiment on a different sample of the ordinary commercial salt, when the 
air was very moist for-many days in succession, nitrate of sod:i became quite 
wet Evidently this manure can not always be conveniently kept under ordi¬ 
nary conditions. 

•*The calcium cyanamid remained unchanged in appearance thi’oughout the 
exiieriment It was, however, partly caked, though quite dry and powdery to 
the touch. (H. von Fellltzen states [E. S. B., 19, p. 221] that calcium cyanamid 
prepared by the Polzenius process contains a slight excess of calcium chlorld, 
which renders the product very hygroscopic, causing it to cake together in hard 
lumps and to burst the containing sacks.) On opening a bottle containing 
calcium cyanamid there is always a smell of ammonia, showing that this sub¬ 
stance would deteriorate if left exposed. 

The nitrate of lime showed signs of becoming wet after a few hours’ exposure 
and by the third day was quite liquid. It is, therefore, obvious that the Notod- 
den product as made in 1906 must be deeued unsatisfactory from a farmer’s 
point of view.” 

The changes in weight and in atmospheric conditions are illustrated in a chart. 

Impurity of nitrate of soda and the use of crude nitrate, S. du Grassia 
{Staz. SpcK Agr. Jtah, jfl (1908), Xo. o-O, pp. 2oS-269 ).—^The author has already 
reported on this subject with reference to rye.® In that report it was established 
that the impurities in nitrate of soda were beneficial, but tbe nature of the 
impurities was not determined. 

The experiments here reiwrted were with wheat and barley in pots and in¬ 
cluded comparisons of various salts found in commercial nitrate of soda— 
sodium chlorid, potassium iodid, and magnesium sulphate. 

The conclusion reached is that ^e salts constituting the impurities of com¬ 
mercial nitrate of soda, except perchlorate of potash, are of value to jdauts. and 
that within certain limits a less refined nitrate is more profitable as a fertilizer 
than a purer salt. 

€k>mparaii've teste of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, Bachmabn 
(Iiafidir. Wehtibl. Schles. ffolst., SB (1908), No. i2, pp, 108-712), —The results 
of 4 years’ tests with lye^ oats, barley, kohl-rabi, sugar beets, and potatoes on 
different kinds of soil are summarized. The results varied widely, particularly 
with the ammonium sulphate, showing that the fertilizing value of this material 
is particularly dependent upon the character of the season, moisture, tempera¬ 
ture^ etc. 


•Stas. Sper. Agr. Ital., 39 (1806), No. 6-7, p. 529. 
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Comparison of oxiranic nitrogenous fertilizers with nitrate of soda, 2il. Popp 
{Landw, Vers. Stat, 68 U908), No. pp. 258-^300; in Chem. Ztg.^ 32 
U908), No. iH, RepcrU p. 311; Chem. ZenthL, 1908, /, Xo. 26, pp. 2190, 2200; 
Jour. Chem. Hoc. ILondonJ, 9i (1908), Xo. ooO, II, pp. 7^^7, 72H; Chem. Ahs., 
J (1909), Xo. 2, pp. 221, 222; ZenihL \qr. Chem., 37 {1908). Xo. 12, pp. 796- 
805; Ztschr. Angew. Chem., 22 (1909). Xo. 5, p. 207 ).—^Blood meal and horn 
meal were mixed in amounts famishing 0^ and 0.4 gin. of uitiM»gen with 250 gm. 
of soil and ammonia and nitrates determined in the water extract at the begin¬ 
ning and after 2, 6, and 12 a*eeks. Experiments In large cylinders to study*the 
rate of nitrification and efiTect on growth of rye, wheat, oats, and cairrots in 
lotation were also made with these materials and with castor-bean mesil, raw 
bone meal, dry ground fish, meat meal, molasses manure, iioudrette, wool dust, 
leather meal, etc. 

There was very slight increase of ammonia until after 2 weeks* time, and 
under the most favorable conditions not mo^e than 14 per cent was found. The 
addition of calcium carbonate but slightly increased the rate of formation of 
ammonia. 

It was observed that by distillation of the soil extract the total-amount of 
ammonia present was not found, a certain amount, esi»eeially in the case of 
loam soils, being held so firmly that it was not washed out by the water. The 
dried blood uniformly yielded more ammonia than the horn meal. In no case 
was there a complete trausfonuation of the organic nitrogen into nitric nitn)gen. 
'Under the most favorable condithms 72 per cent of the nitrogen wjis thus trans¬ 
formed in the ease of dried blood and in case of horn meal about 57 per cent. 

The relative eflOiciency of the different materials in the cylinder experiments 
was on the basis of nitrate of soda as 100: Blood and horn meal 70; fish meal, 
castor-bean meal, and meat meal 60; iioudrette and bone meal 55; molasses 
manure 40; wool dust 25; and leather meal 10. 

The use of nitrogenous fertilizers and of nitrate of lime, 1m Malpeaux 
(Jour. Agr. Prat., n. ser., 16 (1908), Xo. 35, pp. 265-267).—Comparative field 
tests of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of lime, and cyanamid on 
wheat, barley, sugar beets, iwtatoes, onions, and poppies during 1907 are re¬ 
ported. 

Tests of the fertilisdng value of synthetic calcium nitrata N, Passsbiri 
(Atti R. Accad. JScon. Agr. Oeitrg. Firense, 5. ser., 5 ( 1908), Xo. 3, pp. 388- 
392 ).—In case of potatoes calcium nitrate and sodium nitrate were about 
equally effective in Increasing the total yield and size of tubers. The two 
nitiutes were about equally effective in increasing the yield of wheat 

New sources of nitrogen, D. A. Uilchbist (County Xorthumb. E4. Com., 
Bui. 11, pp. 62, 63 ).—In comparative tests of calciuzh cyanamid, sulphate of 
ammonia, and nitrate of soda on mangel-wurs^ls it was found that the lime 
nltrc^n gave poorer results in the dry season of ld05 and better results in 
the wet season of 1907 than the other nitrogenous fertilizers. In the case of 
oats in 1907 the lime nitrogen compared favorably with sulphate of ammonia. 
The fertilizers were used at rates furnishing 50 lbs. escffi of nitrogen per acre. 

Ifcesnlts of fertilizer exx^eriments with nitrogen Baohmanit ( handle . 
Wchnhl. Hchles. Holst, 58 (1908), Xo. 31, pp. 555-^55).—Oompniative tests of 
nitrogen lime and sulphate of ammonia applied in tim fall and in the epriug 
on rye, oats, potatoes, and grass are reported. 

The nitrogen lime gave the best results with winter grain when applied 
full ration in the fhll about 8 days before seeding and harrowed in. The nitro¬ 
gen lime was completely absorbed by the soil and was not washed out of sandy 
soils during the winter. A top-dressing with nitrogen lime on winter grain 

77189--09-S 
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gave good results wlien applied early in the spring. Fall application, however, 
is preferable. For summer crops the nitrogen lime ^ould, if possible, be applied 
8 days before planting and harrowed in. Its use as a top-dressing in this case 
is not to be recommended. 

Experiments with lime nitrogen as a fertilizer, C. Dussebse (Ckron, Xgr, 
VauH, yo. 19, pp, A number of cooperative experiments 

with farmers on cereals, grass lands, and potatoes are reported, the results in 
general lowing that the lime nitrogen is a very efficient fertilizer on cereals 
and hoed crops, but is not well suited for top-dressing of grass lands. 

Prize contest in trials of caldLum cyanamid in comparison with other 
nitrogen fertilizers {Atti R, Accad, Econ, Agr, Georg. Firenze, 5. ser., 5 (1908), 
No, 2, pp. 6o-ni). —In order to obtain extensive data on the comparative value 
of various nitrogenous fertilizers this contest was established upon the follow¬ 
ing conditions: Diplomas of honor and cash prizes to the amount of ?320 were 
offered. The cash prizes were 6 in number; one of $80 for comparative trials on 
a total area of not less than 2} acres; 2 of $00 each for total areas of not less 
than li acres; and 3 of $^ each for total areas of not less than } acre. The 
area of each plat on which calcium cyanamid was used was required to be not 
less than i acre. The nitrogen fertilizers to be compared with calcium cyanamid 
were to be the ones in use in the locality, and complementary fertilizers were to 
be used according to the needs of the crops or soils. 

There were 16 entries, but reports were received from only 13. There are 9 
reports each on wheat and com, 5 on beetSi 3 on potatoes, 2 on oats, and 1 each 
on flax, hemp, olives, and tobacco. 

The results are varied and a detailed study of the reports is necessary to 
arrive at any definite conclusions. 

Inffuence of soil Rumidity on the fertilizing action of calduxh cyanamid, 
K DB Gzazia (fitaz, 8per. Apr. Jtat, 41 (1908), No. 2-4* pp. lt5-ltB6; abs. in 
Chem. ZentbL, 1908,1, No, 26, p, 2198).—A study of the effect of different de- 
grees of moisture on the action of various chemical fertilizers is reported. The 
exi>erime]it was wirried on in iwts, each containing 2 kg. of air-dried earth. 
Three fyi»es of soil were used, namely, clayey, calcareous, and wmdy- 

The fertilizers used were <*alcium cyanamid, nitrogen line, dicyandiamid, 
and sulphate of ammonia, and the different degrees of moisture used were cer¬ 
tain percentages of the maximum quantity that each type of soil will retain 
by imbibition, as follows: 0, 10, 30, 60, and 90 per cent. The fertilizers were 
well mixed with the soil on April 25 except the sulphate of ammonia, which 
was applied in solution on May 19 and on May 21. Eleven selected seeds of 
rye were sowed in each pot. The d^ees of moisture mentioned above were 
maintained from the time the fertilizers were applied until about 2 days 
before the sowing; then the pots were exposed to the air for nearly 2 days 
in order to have the earth in all the pots contain a like amount of moisture. 
Then such an amount of water was added as would give each type of soil 40 
per cent of the quantity of moisture it would retain. This degree of moisture 
was maintained throughout the remainder of the experiment. 

In the pots without fertilizer the effect of the higher degrees of moisture 
before sowing was sdiown especially with clayey soil. The calcium cyanamid 
gave better results with larger amounts of moisture, the largest being on 
diayey soil The nitrc^en lime showed a similar effect of moisture, but gave a 
smaller product The different degrees of moisture had no effect on the diqy- 
andkufiid in any type of solL The same is true of sul^ffiate of ammonia. 

la ooneliiBioa the author recommends that calcium cyanamid should be ap- 
liled affien the soil is wet <nr when there is good prospect of rain, and that in 
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tmy it should be well worked into the soiL that it may have as much mois¬ 
ture as possible. 

On the nitrification of calcium cyanamid in various types of soil, S. de 
Grazia ^prr, Agr. IfaU 41 To. pp, 2il-2o7; ahs. in Chrnu 

Zenfhh. 190S, II, Xo. 12, p. 1060 ),—^This is a report of pot experiments on the 
nitrification of calcium cyanamid compared with sulphate of ammonia in sandy, 
clayey, humus, and calcareous soils. The results obtained are summarized as 
follows: ^ 

The nitrification of calcium cyanamid differs from that of sulphate of am¬ 
monia chiefly in the fact that until decomposition h^ns the cyanamid has a 
harmful effect on the micro-organisms of the soil. This is shown less in slow¬ 
ness of the action than in d^ay of its be^nning. 

This specific behavior of calcium cyanamid can not be c^msidered as making 
it inferior to sulphate of ammonia, since no harm can result when the fertilizer 
is api>lieil before the sowing. 

The nitrification of calcium cyanamid begins and is completed much more 
rapidly in soils rich in organic material (nonacid) and in clayes’ soils than in 
sandy and limy soils. 

Such marked influence of the nature of the soil probably depends on the 
degree of fermentation and especially on the absorptive capacity of each type 
of soil. 

Absorption of calcium cyanamid in soil, H. Kappen (Lffadir. TVr«. 8 tat., 
68 (1908), Xo, 0 - 6 , pp. 801-631; abs, in Jour, Chem, 8oc, ILondonJ, $4 (1908), 
Xo. ooO, II, p. 728; Chcjn, Zcntbl,, 1908, II, Xo. 9, pp. 818, 819; Chem, Abf^., 8 
(1909), Xo. 3, p. 851 ).—^From experiments with different kinds of soil the 
author concludes that the absorptive power of soils causes a decomposition 
of calcium cyanamid into lime, whldi is readily absorbed, and cyanamid, which 
is less readily absorbed. Cyamimid is also produced by carbon dloxid, and 
when these two agencies oiierate at the same time the production of free 
eyanumUl is \Qry rapid. This production of cyanamid produces a favorable 
effect on the growth of plants because the free c^^anamid is more easily at- 
tacke<l by bacteria than the alkaline calcium cyanamid. In soils of low absori)- 
tive iK)wer the transformation of calcium cyanamid is slower and under these 
conditions germination and growth of plants may be injuriously affected by the 
undef^miiMised cyanamid compounds. The influence of absoriition on the 
IToisoiums action of calcium cyanamid is therefore indirect and due to the fact 
that conditions favorable to the rapid convendon of poisonous compounds into 
harmless substances are thereby produced. 

Experiments with, calcium cyanamid and leucite as fertilizers for wheat 
and beans, I. Bandini (Aiti R. Acead. Econ, Agr. Georg. JPirenrc. J. &cr.. 
o (1908), Xo. 3, pp. 267-275),—The results of the plat experiments reported 
^ow that the cyanamid was inferior to nitrate of soda as a fertilizer for 
wheat. In exiieriments with beans, leucite combined with mineral phoi^^bate 
gave a larger crop and greater net return than potas^um chlorid so combined. 

On the causes that determine the liberation of potash in leucite in culti¬ 
vated soil, L. Bebnasdini (Btaz, Sper. Agr. Itah, 41 il908), Xo. S-6, pp. 
804-820 ),—^In central and southern Italy leucite occurs fteguaitly and quite 
abundantly in soils of volcanic origin, and this study was undertaken to deter¬ 
mine the possibility of utilizing leucite as a source of pota^ 

The author found that leucite yields Its potash whan i^keu with solutions 
of sodium and ammcmium salts. This action is a checnicBl phenomenon due to 
a reaction between the Insoluble mineral and the salt in solution resulting in 
a doable exchange of bases. This reaction in the case of ammonium salts is 
of importance in relation to the process of ammonification of the organic sub-' 
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Stance and the mineral parts of the soil. The organic substance of cultivated 
soil by a series of fermentative processes becomes mineralized and in this 
fermentative process the organic nitrogen is changed to carlwnate of ammonia. 
The earlwnate of ammonia, like other ammonium salts, reacts with the minerals 
of the soil, making insoluble its ammonia and thus protects it from the washing 
effect of rain. 

The author has been able to demonstrate to his own satisf^*tion that by the 
action of the dilute solution of carbonate of ammonia uiK>n leucite a compound 
is formed-ammonio-Ieueite—^that contains ammonia in place of potash, am¬ 
monia that does not yield to water, but that can be easily set free by an alkali 
or by heat 

What are the laws controlling the assimilation of potash from the soil 
by plants? G. Wimmek et ai*. (Arh. Dent Landv). GeselU tOOS, No, US, pp, 169; 
ahit, in Mitt, Dent Lantlw, OeneJL, 23 (IDOH), No, SO, pp, 2oi, 235; Chem, Ztg., 
SS (1909), No. 8, Repert,, p, 52).—This subject is diseusseil on the basis of long 
series of experiments with special reference to the utilization of the i»otash of 
the soil and of that applied in fertilizer, and with a view to determining the 
conditions under which potash manuring is likely to be profitable. The func¬ 
tion of iK>tash in plant life is explained, the method of the experiments is de¬ 
scribed, and the results are discussed in detail. 

It is shown that the assimilation of iK>tash from the soil by the plant depends 
in the first place upon chemical process, ui)on absorption of potash by the soil, 
U{K>u soil moisture conditions, uixm the season, and finally upon the'fertilizing; 
in the second place ui)on the return of potash from the plant to the soil, the 
action of lower organisms, and absori)tiou of potash by nematodes. The 
absorptive iwwer of soils h>r iwrtash Increases the longer potash manuring is de¬ 
layed. Fixation is more rapid in nufist soils than in dry. PotaeOi is therefore 
better utilized in a dry season than in a wet season, and assimilation is more 
evenly distributed throuidiout the growth of the plant- In absorptive soil, 
therefore, benefit is to be expected from potash manuring only when potash 
enough is supplied to more than satis^r the absorptive caiJacity of the soil. 

The assimilation of iwtash is incrwised by liberal applications of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid. The fact that many plants contain less potash when ripe 
than at the time of greatest gi’owtli is thought to indicate that some of the pot¬ 
ash finds its way back to the soli. A wnsiderable amount of potash is rendered 
available by lower organisms in the soil. On the other hand, it has been shown 
thiit nematodes take up a considerable amount of potash, which is thus rendered 
unavailable for the rest of the sejison. Treatment of the soil with carbon 
bisulphid by killing the nematodes releases this i>otash and thus benefits the 
crop. 

While iiresent knowledge does not furnish a basis for i)ositive Judgment in 
advance as to whether a given ;*oil will benefit by iK)tash manuring, chemical 
analysis, es{)ecially determination of potash-absorbing constituents, will aid 
field experiments to this eaS, 

Comparative tests of the agricultural value of phoi^hoxic acid of ordinary 
superphospitate, cdE dried and calcined phosphate and of metaphosphate of 
lime^ M. bb Molinabi and O. Lieor (Am, GemSloux, 18 (1908), No, 9, pp, 
499^0$, pi. i).—This Investigation was undertaken because it had been ob¬ 
served that many commercial superphosphates contained considerable amounts 
of calcium metaphosphate resulting from the heating of the monocalciuzn phos- 
pihate in the process of drying. 

The espstimmtB, which were made with oats grown in pots, show that Sh 
sandy day soil under the experimental cmiditions superphosphate dried at 160'’ 
am& dried and caldnea gave results similar to those obts'zed 
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with ordinary sniierphosphate. The motion of phosjdiorio acid of niotai>ht»»- 
])hate, however, is de<‘idedly inferior to that of the suiieri>faosphates. (>n sandy 
soil the effect of the dried and calcined sujjerphosphates was less than that of 
sni)eri>hosi)hate dried at lUO®. It ai)i)ears, therefore, that the character of the 
soil eserts an influence nix>u the assimilation of these forms of phosphoric acid. 

The value of phosphoric add in superphosphates and in Thomas slag, 
P. DE Calxjwe {Engrnis, 23 (W08), Xo, 45, p. 107o),—-A. review of the investi¬ 
gations of de Mq^inari and Ligot referred to above. 

The factors which influence the fertilizing effect of dxSLcnltly soluble 
phosphates, H. G. S5i>ebbai:m {handle. Vers. 8tat., 68 (1908), Xo. 5-6, pp. 
433-450; ahs. in Jour. Chtm. fe'oc. [London]. 9} (W0b).2io. 550,11, p. 728; Chem. 
ZenthL, 1908, II, Xo. 9, p. 819 ).—Tricalcinm phosiihate and Isme meal combined 
with nitrogen in different forms (sodium and ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
sulphate, and urea), and also with ]x>tassinm chlorid and sulphate and sodium 
carbonate, were compared with superr>hospliate on oats and barley grown in 
cylinders containing 25 kg. each of sandy soil. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 
17, p. 1053.) 

On oats tricalcinm phosphate gave slightly lower results with ammonium 
nitrate and slightly higher results with ammonium sulphate than with sodium 
nitrate. On barley receiving bone meal, ammonium nitrate gave lower results 
than sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate reduced tbe yield 4G.0 per cent, and a 
mixture of sodium nitrate and ammonium suli>hate increased the yield (4.1 per 
cent) as compiired with siKlium nitrate alone. The addition of itotassium sul¬ 
phate to the tricalcium phosi)hate and ammonium sulphate gsive somewhat 
higher results (with oats) than when imtasslnm chlorid was used, but with 
bone meal and ammonium sulphate, i^otassium chlorid gave distinctly better 
results (with barley) than potassium sulphate. 

In another series of experiments, ammonium salts (both nitrate and sulphate) 
were more effective than sodium nitrate in increasing the yield of oats when 
used with tricalcium phosphate and bone meal, res^jectively. Bone meal and 
ammonium nitrate gave higher results with barley than scHlium nitrate and 
bone meal, while tricalcium phosphate and ammonium nitrate gave lower re¬ 
sults. Both ifliosphates, but especially the tricalcium phosphate, gave mu<fli 
lower results with ammonium sulphate than with sodium nitrate. The addition 
of sodium carbonate (furnishing sodium equivalent to that of the nitrate of 
soda) to ammonium sulphate with bone meal gave a slightly (1.1 per emt) 
higher yield of barley than sodium nitrate and bone meal. With tricalcium 
phosphate, the addition of sodium carbonate with ammonium sulphate nearly 
doubled the yield obtained with ammonium sulphate and tricalcium phospbate, 
although the yield was still more than 50 per cent below that obtained with 
sodium nitrate and tricalcium phosphate^ 

With ammonium sulphate and phosphates, sodium carbonate very sli^iZy 
reduced the yield of oats as compared with ammonium sulphate and phosphates 
alone. 

While the author believes that the physiological reaction of the aooompasyiug 
nitrogenous fertilizer plays an important i)art in determining the fertilizing 
effect of fertilizers, as stated by Prianishnlkov (BL B. E., 18, p. 539) and others, 
many other factors, such as kind of plant, soil, and other fertilbdng materialb 
used, may mask or even reverse the influence of this factor. 

Increase or decrease of nitre^en in the soil by mannzin^, D. A. Gilobkist 
{County Northumh. Ed. Com., Bui. lU PP- 26^9 ).—^It is shown that in experi¬ 
ments on grass laud during 11 years the use of phosphatic fertilizers increased 
the soil nitw^en about 851 lbs. per acre over that of soil receiving no fertilizer. 
Tbe plats receiving sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda In addition to the 
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phospliatic fertilizers contained less nitrogen than those receiving phosphate 
alone; 

ITote on the effect of lime upon the availability of the soil constituents, 
P. B. GTJTHaiE and L. Cohen (Jmr^ and Proc. Roy, 8oc. N. S. Wales, {1907), 
pp. 61-66; ahs. in Jour. Chem, 8oc. [London], 94 (1908), No. 559, II, p. 889),— 
For an abstract of other reports of this work see a previous note (E. S* E., 20, 
p. 125). 

Concerning the influence of various relations between lime and magnesia 
on the development of plants, L. Besnabdini and G. Cobso {8taz. Sper, Agr, 
lied., 41 (1908), No. 9-4y PP^ 191-^08 ),—Culture experiments with rye^ com, 
and kidney beans are here reported. Rye and com were cultivated in a nutri¬ 
tive solution containing per 1,000 cc. of distilled water: Nitrate of soda 1 gm., 
mono-potassium phosphate 0.5 gm., potassium chlorid 0.25 gm., calcium sul¬ 
phate 0.5 gm., and iron dblorid trace. To this sulphate of magnesia was added 
in varying amounts to give the following proportions of lime to magnesia: 
3, 2. 1, i, i. 

Bye gave the best result in the solution in which the relation of lime to 
magnesia equaled 1, and better results with the higher proportions than the 
lower; com gave the best result with the proportion of lime to magnesia equal 
to 2, and better with the higher than the lower, showing that an excess of lime 
does less harm than an excess of magnesia. 

In the pot experiments soil of known composition was used and the propor¬ 
tions between lime and magnesia were made the same as in the nutritive solu¬ 
tion experiments and the same results were obtained with rye and corn; with 
kidney beans the proportion of lime to magnesia equal to 3 gave the best result. 

In field experiments with com 6 plats were manured as follows: I, 535 Iba 
of gypsum per acre; XI, 356 lbs. of air-slaked lime per acre; III, 1,070 lbs. of 
sulphate of magnesia per acre; IV, 1,780 lbs. of snlphate of magnet per acre; 
V, 178 Iba of oxid of magnesia per acre; and VI, none. Plat V gave the best 
return, but the differaices were not so marked as in the solution and pot ex¬ 
periments. 

Cooperative fertilizer trials in Malmohus County, Sweden, 1907, L. Fobs- 
BEBG and M. Weibdix (IlaMo. Lans K. MusMlh SdUsk. Krrthskr,, 1908, No, 1, 
pp. 125-140, dgn/ig. 2).—Trials with different fertilizers for root crops, potatoes, 
small grains, etc., were conducted on 45 farms in southern Sweden on a plan 
similar to that followed in earlier years. The amounts of calcium carbonate 
and assimOable lime in the soils on which the fertilizer trials were conducted 
are reported. 

Chemical manures In Italy, Towsey (Dipl, and Cons. Rpts. [London], Ann, 
Ser., 1908, No. 4145, pp. SO-52).—From statistics given in a bulletin of the 
Italian* ministry of agriculture it is shown that the chemical fertilizers pre¬ 
pared in Italy are principally superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia. Of 
the former, about 800,000 metric tons of mineral superphosphate and 50,000 
metric tons of bone superphosphate were produced in 1907. Of sulphate of 
ammonia about 10,000 metric tons was produced as a by-product of the gas 
induatry and 100 metric tons from other sources. Of organic nitrogenous 
manures tbece was probably produced about 40,000 metric tons. There were 
in 1907 82 factories in Italy for the preparation of suiierphosphates, supplying 
pcaetieally all of this material consumed in Italy and a certain amount for 
exportation to ndghboring countriecL The sulphate of ammouia produced is 
atmt half tbat reguixed. In addition 41,900 metric tons of nitrate of soda, 
7,000 metric tons of potash salts, and 100,000 metric tons of Thomas slag were 
iiaportedinium* 
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The nitrogen qnestion in Gennany, X. Cabo i Die fttickstofffrape in Deutseh- 
land. Berlin, 1908, pp. 63, figs. 63; rei\ in BL Zuckeri uhcnhau, Jo {J908), So. 
15, p. This is a second unrevlsed edition of this pjiper, which was pre¬ 

sented before the Polytechnic Society of Munich in April, 1907. It discusses 
the need of nitrogen and the supply from various sources, particularly from the 
air; refers briefly to the Birkeland and £}yde process for making basic lime 
nitrate; and more fully describes the progress made in the manufacture of cal¬ 
cium cyanamid by the Frank and Caro process. 

Valuation and extent of the nitrate of soda deposits of Chile, A. BESTBAin) 
{Engrais, 2S (1908), No. 28, pp. 661, 662; Rev, Qdn. Agron., n. ser., S (1908), 
No, 6-7, pp. g}8-252).—-This is a summary of a report of the inspector appointed 
by the Chilean Government to investigate this matter. This report combats 
the idea that these deposits are rapidly approaching exhaustion. 

The great nitrate fields of Chile (Bid. Intermt, Bur. Amer. Bepuh. (English 
Sect.), 27 (1908), No, 1, pp. 26-45, figs, 21).-—This article discusses briefly the 
extent, character, present output, and future possibilities of these fields. 

Composition of some Chilean caliches, F. W. Dafebt (llonatsh. Chem., 29 
(1908), pp, 235^44; ahs. in Jour, Boo. Chem. Indus., 27 (1908), No. IS, p. 
d&i).—Analyses of 8 samples of caliche from widely different sources are re¬ 
ported and show that in all cases the water-soluble portion contained caldum, 
magnesium, potassium, sodium, nitrates, chlorids, sulphates, and iodates. ** In 
most cases, perdilorates also were present; and in the 2 specimens richest in 
nitrates, small quantities of chromate were found. In no case did the soluble 
portion contain bromid, borate, nitrate, ammonia, carbonate, pho8i>hate, or iodid. 
The specimens richest In sodium nitrate contained also much potassium nitrate.** 

Nitrate facts and figures, 1908, A. F. B. Jaues (London, 1908; rev. in Chem. 
News, 98 (1908), No. 25S6, p. 11).—The book gives statistical data regarding 
the mining and railway companies eagaged in the nitrate industiy. 

Production of ammonium sulphate and gas from peat, A. Fbask (Ztsehr. 
Angeic. Chem., 21 (1908), No. SO, pp. 1597-1600; dsterr. Chem. Ztg., 11 (1908), 
No. 16, p. 22d).—Reference is briefly made to a process by which moist peat 
may be economically converted into sulphate of ammonia and gas for power 
purposea It is claimed that by this process 2,000 kg. of peat containing 50 
per cent of water can be made to yield 2,800 cubic meters of gas of 1J300 horse¬ 
power hours and 40 kg. of sulphate of amnumia. The great ectmomic im¬ 
portance of such a process is pointed out. 

The nitrification of peat, X P. Waghbb (Deut. Landw. Presse, S5 (1908), 
Nos. 55, p. 587; 72, p. 762).—The utilization of peat for the preparation of 
niter beds according to the Bazin process (B. S. R., 20, p. 23) and in compost 
with sewage is discussed. 

The nitrification of peat (Deui. Landfo. Presse, S5 (1908), No. 70, pp. 7S9, 
740).—The processes proposed by Wagner (above) are considered too ex¬ 
pensive to be profitable under present conditions. 

The nitrification of peat, G. Keghauss (DeuS. Landw. Presse, S5 (1908), 
No. 57, p. 669).—Earlier uses of peat in the preparation of niter beds than 
that of the process proposed by Bazin are noted, but such processes are consid¬ 
ered impractical m account of th^ expensivaieBS. 

On the utilization of the nitrogen of distlllattim residaes, X BranoNT 
(Monit. Bm., 4- eer., 22 (1908), II, pp. 429-4S4; dsterr. Chem, Ztg., it (1908). 
No. 21, pp. 285-288; ahs. in Chem. ZenthL, 1908, II, No. S, p. 548; Chem. Ahs., 
2 (1908), No. 18, p. 2597; Buer. Indig. et Colon., 72 (1908), No. 11, pp. S28- 
331).—Attention is called to the need of practical means of preventing the 
large losses of nitrogen which occur in distillery wastes, and the author 
describes a method of fermentation with yeasts in alkaline solution by whXcih 
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it IS Claimed that almost the whole of the nitrogen is converted into ammonui 
and at the same time acetic and other acids are formed. Similar results were 
obtained by using pure or mixed culture of soil organisms. The active agent 
in this transformation is thought by the author to be an enzym ** amldase."' One 
thousand kg. of molasses treated with cultures of garden soil which had been 
heated 1 hour at 70 to SO*" yielded 75 kg. of ammonium sulphate and 95 to 120 
kg. of acetic, propionic, and butyric adds. 

The preparation and utilization of atmospheric nitrogen compounds, Redf, 
Wagneb, and DumsiiAV (Arch, Deut Landto, Bats, $Z (1908), pp, 55-89),— 
This includes discussions of the preparation of Norwegian niter by the Birke- 
land and Byde process, the importance of thi^ nitrogen of the air for practical 
agriculture, and the utilization of German water powers for the preparation of 
nitrogen compounds from the air. 

The jSxation of atmospheric nitrogen as cyanamid ('Noftare [London], 7$ 
(1908), No. pp, 27d-27d, 8).—The Frank and Caro process is described 

and reference is made to a number of new works which are being established 
to employ the process. It is stated that works are being constructed on the 
Canadian side of Niagara Falls “ with a capacity of from 3,000 to 6,000 tons per 
annum, which it Is hoped to enlarge lat^ on so as to produce 40,000 tons." 

On the formation of nitrogen oxid in high tension arcs, F. Hab^r and A. 
Koenig (ZtBChr, Elektrochenu, H (1908), No, it, pp, 689-695; abs, m Jour, 
Chem, 800 , [London], 94 (1908), No, 55S, II, pp, 940, 941).—This is a second 
pjiiper on this subject (EL S. B., 19, p. 1023). Unusually high oxidation, 10 per cent 
in case of air and 14.5 per cent in case of mixtures of equal parts of oxygen and 
nitn^en, was obtained at temperatures above the melting point of platinum. 

Dn the oxidatibn of nitrogren in cooled high tension arcs under reduced 
pressure, A. Koknig (Uber die Oxudaikm des BUcJcstoffes im gekhhlten Hochr 
Bpannungsbogen hei Minderdruck, Dias, Tech, Hochschule Karlaruhe, 1907, pp, 
76, figs, 8)v—The introductory portion of this theirs discusses briefly the nitrogen 
cycle and the nitrate question; the theoretical part discusses the question as to 
whether nitrogen oxidation in the ^ectric arc is of thermal origin. The same 
question is taken up in detail from an experimental standpoint in the fourth 
^ part The general conclusion is reariied that in cooled arcs there occurs purely 
electrical oxidation of nitrogen. 

The manufacture of cyanamid in France, C. Pluvinagi: (Jour, Agr, Prat,, 
». ser,, 16 (1^8), No, 36, pp, 298-303, figa, 4).—This is a description of the 
factory which has been established at Notre-Dame-de-Briancon, Savoy. 

On the formation of lime nitrogen, M. Jacoby ( XJbcr die BUdung von Kaik- 
stickstoff, IHbb, Dresden, 1908, pp, 86 ; rev, in Chem, Ztg,, 32 (1908), No, 8 }, 
Repert,, p, 4I^)*—7ljds records a study of the nature of the process of com¬ 
bination of nitrc^en with calcium carhid both with and without the addition 
of other substances, and of the changes the product undergoes on standing. 

On the fixation of nitrogen by calmum carbid, G. Polzacgi (Zfse/ir, Mek- 
frochem,, H (1908), No. 36, pp, 565, 566; abs, in Chem, Ztg„ 32 (1908), No. 8}, 
Bepert., p. 532; Jour. Chem, 8 oc. [London], 94 (1908), No, 552, TI, p. 836; 8 fi. 
Abs,, 8 ec^.A—Phgs.,ll (1908), No.l31, p. 648).-^rests of the effect of potassium 
carbonate and of varying pressure of the nitrogen on the process of its fixation 
with carbid are reported. The addition of the carbonate reduced the tempera- 
tm neosBsaxy to fixation and yielded a product of greater fertilizing value 
potash) than is obtained with the ordinary process. 

awl Its mKnntSctnre, B. Exupsei (JTTna. LanHw. Ztg^ S8 
(m$), 9a. m w. 877-879, 9).—This Is a brief general account of the 

mniriSaetore of this product and of factories which have been established for 
m m dmxBUt parts of Europe. 
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Preset status and tendencies of the electro-chemical manufacture of 
nitrate of lime {BuL HaiH. Off. Renseig, Agr. [Ptirh]. 7 iW08)^ Xo. 7, pp. 
816S20), —^Processes of manufacture are described, ixiasibie impro\ements indi¬ 
cated, and the cost of production with present methods discussed. 

The origin of potash deposits, £. EBnifANN {ZUchr. Angeic. Ghem.^ 21 
(1908), No, 32f pp. 1685-1702).—The literature of this subject is reviewed. 

The utilization of potash in industry and a^culture, P. Kbischf (Die 
Terurertung des KaJis in Indui^trie und Landwirtechaft. Halle, 1908, pp. 181, 
pL 1, figs. 16*).—This is a compilation of information regarding the principal 
sources of potash, the development of the potash industry, the industrial and 
agricultural utilization of potash, and the outlook of the potafdn industry. 

The use of crude pota^ salts in German agricultare in the years 1906 
and 1909, Riemsren {Arb. Dent. Landu:. Geselh, 1908, No. H 7 , p . XF/+f4* 
map 1; aba, in Hitt. Deut. Landw. Qeaell., 2S (1908), No. S6. p. 299). —Statis¬ 
tics of the use of potash salts in agriculture in Germany are given in some de¬ 
tail, esiiecially with reference to showing the extension of such use from 1902 
to 1906. The total consumption of potash salts in the German Empire in 1902 
was about 1.186,743.75 tons, in 1906 2,028.072.97 tons, or at the rate of about 140 
tons per 10,000 acres of arable area in 1902 and 234.18 tons in 1906. 

The phosphate of Thomas slag, V. A. Kboll, Jr. (Btahl u. Eihcn, 28 (1908), 
p. 675; aba. in Client. Ztg., 32 (7.968), No. 5}, Bepert., p. 354). —^It is reported 
that one of the ]»riiieiiMl constituents of Thomas slag is a hitherto unknown 
silico-phosphate, a double salt of lime and ferrous oxid with 5-basic phosphoric 
acid which crystallizes in hexagonal pyramids. 

The phosphates of Plorida (Amm Bert, 29 (1908), No. i. pp. 5-9).—An 
account is given of the history and present condition of the Florida phosphate 
deposits, with data as to the extent to which the dlffeimt classes of phosphate 
have been exploited. 

Pho^hate in South seas, J. D. Dsehib (Daily Consular and Trade Bpts. 
lU. 8f,3, 1908, No. 3274, p. 12).—It is stated tlmt deiwsits estimated at 50,000,000 
tons occur in Ocean and Pleasant islands in the Gilbert group. Smaller de¬ 
posits are reported from a number of other islands. A London company con¬ 
trols and is banning to exploit the larger depositSL 

The composition of the products of the eruption of Vesuvius in April, 1906, 
G. Pabis (Stae. 8per. Agr. ItaU, 41 (1908), No. 5-€, pp. 321-328).—As a result 
of his own analyses and those of a number of other investigators, the author 
concludes that in the products of the eruption nitrogen compounds are found 
that form ammonia under the influence of a high degree of heat in the presence 
of soda or of lime, and he concludes further that these compounds are not stable^ 
but undergo a slow decomposition, probably by bacterial action, as a result of 
which they yield ammonia. 

The fall of volcanic material was injurious to crops then in the soil on account 
of its high degree of acidity (0.417 per cent calculated as hydrochloric acid), 
the large percentage of soluble stilts (0.9 to 1.64 per c^t of substance), and its 
weight. The material has, however, notably increased the fertility of the soil, 
since it has increased the proportion of potash,* of phosphoric acid, and of nitro¬ 
gen, and in some cases has also modified the phy^cal properties of the soU. 

Australian, fish fertilizer, H. D. Baksb (Daily Consular and Trade Rpta. 
lU. S.l, 1908, No. 3310, p. 15).—A brief account is given of the use of deed 
sharks and barracouta in apple orchards near Hobart, ODasmania. As the 
untreated fish is very offensive, a fiactory has been established for ^tracting the 
oil and preparing a dried Ssb fertilizer. This fsetory, which has been built 
on North West Bay near Hobart, has a (-ai»aclty of 40 tons of raw fish per day. 
There is said to be an inexhaustible supply of fish in the vicluily. 
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In experiments made by a representative of the Tasmanian government in 
the iireparation of the dried fish fertilizer a product was obtained containing 
0 per cent of nitrogen and 5.77 per cent of phosphoric acid. 

On the composition of the ash of a New South Wales seaweed, Ecklonia 
exai^erata, and the percentage of iodin present, C. J. Whits iJour, and 
Proc. Boy. 8oc. N. 8. Wales, 41 {1907), pp. 95-99) ash of Ecklonia ejtas- 

perata was found to contain potash 24.59, soda 18.15, lime 5.5, magnesia 5.19, 
phosphoric add 0.75, sulphuric acid 14.98, chlorin 15.82, and iodin 0.89 per cent. 

Analyses of soils, guanos, and other fertilizing materials ( Menu Dir. 
Fomento [Perul, 1907-8, vol. 1, pp. 62-69). —^Mechanical and chemical analyses 
of a number of samples of soil from difEerent parts of Peru, and chemical 
analyses of guanos and other fertilizing materials are given in tables. 

Commercial fertilizers and chemicals, T. O. Hudson, R . E. Stallings, et al. 
{Bui. Oa. Dept. Ayr., 1908, No. 46, pp. 2d7).—This report gives the text of the 
State fertilizer laws and rulings of the commissioner of agriculture under the 
law, general information relating to the culture and fertilizing of various 
crops, to methods of feeding stock and amount, and to character of feeding 
stuffs sold in Georgia, and analyses and valuations of 1,822 brands of fertilizers 
inspected up to August 1, 1907, representing estimated sales of about 840,000 
tons. 

The new Ohio [fertiliz^] law (Amer. Fert., 29 (1908), No. 2, pp. 10, 11 ).— 
This law took effect November 1,1908. Its enforcement is placed in the hands 
of the secretary of the State board of agriculture. 

AQBlCTnTlTBAI BOTAinT. 

Botanical features of North American deserts, I>. T. MArDoro\L iCarncpie 
Inst. Washington Pub. 99, pp. Ill, pis. 62n figs. 6).—A description is given of the 
desert regions of North America, particular attention being paid to those 
Itetween Texas and California and extending into Mexico. The geology of the 
region in the vicinity of Tucson, Ariz., is described, after which an account is 
given of the vegetation in that region. The temperature, water, and soil 
relations of desert plants are discussed at considenible length, after which the 
conditions contributory to the formation of deserts are described and their 
extent throughout the world traced. 

Distribution of the roots of some annual cultivated plants, Y. Hotmistbov 
(Zhur. Opuitn. Agron.'{Buss. Jour. Expt. Jjamhr.). 8 (1907). Vo. 6. pp. 667- 
70J: 9 {1908), Xo. 1, pp. 1-2'/). —^The author has made a study of the vertical 
and lateral distribution of roots <»f a considerable luiiiiber of plants of etiuiouiii* 
!ini)ortauccs The season’s average gi'owth of nM>ts is shown in the fi»llowing 
table: 

Vertwal and lateral distribution of routs in the soil. 


Kind of iflant 
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specialization and the origin of alternation of host plants in the TTredineae, 
W. Krieg (yatiinr, Wchnsclir,, 23 Yo. 36. pp. o61-37S. fins. J).—A re¬ 

view is given of recent publications relating to specialization among certain 
si>ecies of rusts. 

The present status of agzicultiiral plant breeding, C. Fsttwirth (Jfed. 
Klinik, i {1906), Nos. U, pp. 501^03; 13, pp. PP- 389-391).—The 

history of plant breeding is briefly reviewed and the different methods of plant 
improvement by means of selection and hybridization are described. Menders 
law is considered in this connection and the use made of grafting is also noted. 

Notes on bud mutations of Solanum maglia, E. Heckel (Coinpt. Rend. 
Acad. Set. [Paris], 147 (/908), No. 13, pp. 613-317 ).—For several years the 
author has been carrying on experiments with a number of species of Bolanum 
to determine if possible the origin of the cultivated iKitato, and in the present 
paiier he gi\es an account of the third generation of a bud sport of S. maglia 
that appears to ha\e become fairly constant. 

The author found that by growing this species in soils that were highly fer¬ 
tilized with chemical fertilizers and hen manure the plant was caused to mutate, 
producing tubers of various forms and colors. Where grown under other con¬ 
ditions, the plant ^owed no variation from the wild type. The third genera¬ 
tion mutants grown alongside of ordinary potatoes showed very marked resist¬ 
ance to the Phytophthora disease, and the author believes that he has secnre<l 
material not only of biological interest but also of practical valuer since the new 
form api)ears to be adai)ted to wide variation in cultural conditions and is 
resistant to disease^ 

On the influence of wound stimuli on the formation of adventitious huds 
in the leaves of Gnetum gnemon, J. van Becsekom (K. AJead, WetenHch. 
Amsterdam, Proc. Sect 8ii.. 10 (19fft), pt 1, pp. /dS-iSf).—/The occurrence 
of adveititious buds on the le^tves of a specimen of Gnetum has been under 
observation for some time at I'^trecbt, and the author has undertaken to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of their abnormal development. 

The formation of these buds was traced to punctures of a species of 
Aspidiotns. In their early aspect the abnormal tissues are yellowish, resem¬ 
bling in some degree ths stigmonose of carnations, which has been shown by 
Woods to l)e due to aphid punctures (E. S. R., 12, p. 460). Fnlike the carnation 
disease, there does not appear to be any irritating excretion on tbe part of the 
insect, and it is concluded that the leaf of G. gnemon may be stimulated to the 
formation of intumescences and hence adventitious buds by wounding, providing 
this is ^ery slight, and that consequently the process Is to be regarded as a 
reaction on the wound stimulus. 

Some notes on grafting varieties of beans, L. Dantel (Compi. Rend. Acad. 
8 ci. [Paris], 147 (1908), No. 2, pp. 142-144).—The author found in experiments 
with 2 races of beaus grown in Knop*s solution that one was very subject to 
chlorosis, the leaves fell etirly, and flowering was retarded, while the other 
developed normally. He then made reciprocal grafts and foimd that the chai> 
acteristies of the stock were transmitted in considerable degree to the graft. 
The chlorotic form when grafted upon the other developed normally and 
flowered early and abundantly. The form that was green and in every way 
normal when grown upon its own roots when grafted upon the chlorotic stock 
was affected with chlorosis, the leaves were poorly dev^oped, aud flowering was 
retarded. In addition to these gross differ^ceg, microscopic transfonnations 
were also noted. 

A method for the quauiiiative determination of txanspixatioai in plants, 
G. F. Freeman (Bot. Qaz., 46 (1908), No. 2, pp. 118-129, fig. i).—A form of 
transpiration apparatus is described which is a modification aud adaptation of 
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that used by iJimarli&re and Verschaffelt. By its use, the transpiration of a 
plant under known and constant conditions can be accurately measured, and it 
is possible to demonstrate individual differences in the transpiration rates in 
different plants of the same species. This apparatus la designed for securing 
data as a basis for plant selection and breeding. 

A new respiration calorimeter, G. J. Pierce: {Bot, Oaz., i6 (1008), No. 3, pp, 
19S-iO&),—The author describes exi)eriments with Dewar flasks, both silvered 
and unsilvered, in which the temperature of germinating peas, growing yeasts, 
etc., was determined. These flasks come In several shapes and appear well 
adapted for use as respiration calorimeters where the heat and energy of 
resi»iration are to be determined. For class use they are said to he decidedly 
better than any forms of apparatus commonly in use. 

On endospennic respiration in cexrtain seeds, F. Rtoward (Ann, Bot, ILon- 
don], 22 (1008), No. St, pp. Experiments with barley, maize, and 

castor beans have been carried on to determine whether or not the cells of the 
endosperm possess vitality. The view generally accepted is that endosperms of 
Gramineie possess vitality and are endowed with the capacity of antodigestlon. 

The experiments, which are described at considerable length, lead to the 
bonclnsion that the pure endosperm tissue of both barley and maize is capable 
of manifesting a gaseous exchange of a respiratory character. Whether this 
manifestation of respiratory activity is wholly or in part due to the vital activ¬ 
ity of living x)rotoi)la8iu, or to the ageaey of resiiiratory enzyms, is yet 
undecided. 

The evidence of the possession of vitality by the aleurone layer, which has 
hitherto l)eeu based on cytolog^cal and enzymic data, is substantiated by the 
results of the author^'s investigations. 

The vitality and self-digestion of the endosperm of some Graminese, 
Diaka Bbttsobi (Ann: [London], 22 (1908), No, 87, pp. 4'}M68).—This 
jiaper, which is an abstract of several preceding pai)ers by the author, gives 
briefly accounts of exi>erlmentR with maize, barley, wheat, and rye, which indi¬ 
cate that the starch endosperm of the grains investigated can digest itself in 
the absence of the scutellnm and other parts of the embryo, although in differ¬ 
ent degrees. The self-emptying of the cells can go on in the absence of any 
vitality in the amyliferous cells, because the starch hydrolysis is accelerated by 
a strong amylase which arises, little by little, from a pro-enzym existing in the 
endosperm of the resting seed- This becomes active e^en though every trace of 
vitality has been removed from the ^tire endosperm or seed by mechanical 
means. The investigations further indicate that vitality is possessed by the 
aleurone cells situated in the periphery of the endosperm, and it is also retained 
in one or several subaleuronic layers whence it lessens by degrees until it 
disappears toward the middle of the endosperm, as well as in the part near 
the scutellmn. 

The influence of the concentration of sugar solutions on respiration, 
A, Maige and G. Xicolas (Compt, Rend, Acad, 8ci, [Paris), 1^7 (1008), No. 2, 
pp, 1S0-H2 ),—Investigations were made on the effect of various concentrations 
of glucose, levulose^ saccharose, maltose, and lactose on the respiration of young 
lieau seedlings deprived of their cotyledons and of etiolated seedlings of broad 
beans. The normal respiration wus determined by the quantity of oxygen ob¬ 
served, and the intramolecular respiration by the carbon dioxid given off by the 
plants. 

GPhe intenfidty of the normal respiration was found to increase with the in¬ 
creased concentration of all the sugars, exc^t for lactose. Where this form 
of sugar was used, there was a gradual increase in the respiration activity up 
to a coaceutratinn of t per cent, after which the intensity of the respiration 
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slowly diminished. The respiratory quotient increased with the concentration, 
always remaining, however, less than 1. The rapidity of growth, both in its 
energy and respiratory quotient, varied with each kind of plant and sugar 
investigated. 

The energy of the intramolecular respiration increased progressively with the 
concentration. 

The effect of increased concentration of solutions is twofold: It decreases 
the turgescence of the cells as the strength of solution is increased: it increases 
the penetration of the solution into the cells, the iJenetrative i)ower being more 
active with the stronger solutions. 

A physiological study of the devdLopment of fruits and seeds, W. Lubimenko 
iCompU Rend. Acad, tScu [Parw], 1^7 0908)^ Xo. 8, pp. Es:periments 

with Colutea arbora^ens showed an atmospheric pressure within the pods that 
was 0.13 to 0.26 atmospheres greater than that of the surrounding air, and 
analyses showed that the contained gas differed from that of the air. The 
carbon dioxid found in the growing pods apparently diffuses very slowly, and 
there is a greater or less accumulation of that gas within them. 

When sections of the pericarp of Colutea, i>eas, and Lathyrus were so made 
as to permit the free exchange of gases, the seed failed to develop any further, 
and the pods usually di*opijed off the plant in 6 to 8 days. If the pods after 
sectioning were protected against drying, there was no development of the seed. 

The experiments seem to show that a confined atmosphere is necessary for 
the normal development of these seeds, and that one of the functions of the 
l)erlcarp is to maintain within itself an atmosphere of fairly constant 
composition. 

A chemical study of the ripening of tomatoes, F. M. Albahabt {C*mpt, 
Rend, Acad, 8cf, [Paris], HI (J908)j Ro, pp, H6, study was made 

of the chemical changes taking place during the niiening of tomatoes, analyses 
being made of green fruits before the development of the seeds, green fruits 
when the seeds were fully formed, and fully ripe fruits. The author calls 
attention to the necessity of avoiding aU oxidation and fermentation in inves¬ 
tigations of this kind. 

Detailed analyses aife given, from which it appears that there is a progressive 
increase in the organic acids, sugars, starch, and noni)roteid nitrogor during 
the ripening of the tomato, and a falling off in the percentage of the proteid 
nitrogen and cellulose. The proportions of the other constituents remained 
practically unchanged. 

The physiological r61e of fat in plants, Dubaqt7i£ (Proc. Verb, Bnc, ibW. Phps, 
€t Rat, Bordeaux, 1906-t, pp, 92-96, dgm, i).—The rDle of fiat in plants has 
long been a subject of controversy, some investigators claiming that it is a form 
of reserve material, others that it is a product of elimination, etc. Experiments 
by the author with artificial cultures of AspergQlas niger and EurotiopaU gagoni 
seem to indicate that fat is a reserve material which is drawn upon by the 
fungus at certain stages of development, particularly during spore formation. 
In experiments with Asper^lns, the maximum fkt content was attained on the 
second day, after which it slowly decreased with the increa^ng diy weight of 
the mold. The occurrence of fat in plants is apparently not associated so much 
with the ternary compounds in the culture medium as it is with the age of 
the plant 

The effect of dLectzicity upon plants, J. H. Pbibbti;jbt (Proc; Bristol Rat, 
8 oc„ 4, ser., 1 (1806), pU S, pp, I9Z^S; abs. la Bot. OentbL, JOS (1908), Ro, S, 
p, 66).—An account is giv^ of some experimaits made by J. E. Newman in 
employing electricity as a stimulus to plant growtbu 
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lu experiments in 1904, 300 sq. yds. of kitchen garden were electrified by the 
overhead discharge f^stem. The yields as compared with the control plats 
^owed that cucumbers gave a gain of 17 per cent and strawberries from 36 to 
80 per cent. Upon tomatoes there appeared to be no effect. An outbreak of a 
bacterial disease of cucumbers seemed much lighter upon the electrified plants. 

In another experimental plat, carrots show^ed 50 per cent increase, and beets 
30 per cent increase of crop with an increase of 1 per cent in sugar content. 

In 1906, 20 acres of wheat were electrified with discharge wires at a con¬ 
siderable height and with a high tension current. In this case an increase of 
from 29 to 39 per cent over the control areas was recorded, and the electrified 
wheat is said to have given a better baking flour and commanded a higher price. 

The author carried on some laboratory experiments to test the nature of the 
electrical acceleration of plant developmait, but no satisfactory clues were 
arrived at. There was nothing to indicate that the electric current enables a 
leaf to form starch in the dark, as is claimed by PollaccL 

Temperature and growth, W. L. Baxls (Ann. BoU [London\, 22 (1908), 
So, 88, pp. S57-501, figs, k, dgim, 7).—The object of this paper was to analyze 
the effects produced upon the growth process by the temperature factor. The 
research was initiated by a casual obsen'ation, but it developed into an attempt 
to determine the chemical effects of the temperature factor by studying the 
pathological imrtion of the growth-temperature curve, and hence to demonstrate 
that the time factor Is chemical in its nature and that its effects can be simu¬ 
lated immediately. After describing the methods of obserxation and tabulating 
the results of a large number of observations, the author arri\es at the follow¬ 
ing conductions: 

"(1) The growth rate at various temperatures accords with the expectations 
of Van’t Hors law. 

‘*(2) The decrease, and ultimate cessation of growth at high temperatures, is 
due to the acenmulntion of catabolic products in the cells. 

^‘(3) This cessation is distinct from the disorganization of the protoplasm 
by heat, which i*esults on a further rise of temiierature to the death iKiint. 

**(4) The ssime products are formed at low as at high temi>eratures, but with 
greater rapidity in the latter case. 

“(5) To the rapid formation of these bodies is due the injurious effect of 
prolonged exposure to submaximal temperatures, commonly known as the time 
factor. This time factor is identical with the phenomenon of “staleness’ in 
rich cultures of fungi. 

*“(6) In the case (rf isolated cells these bodies diffuse out into the surrounding 
liquid. In multicellular organisms they have to be otherwise disclosed of, 
probably by decomposition; since the conditions under which this deeomiiosition 
takes place must be fairly uniform in the interior of a higher plant, these latter 
show in consequence a well-marked * optimum,’ which is the expression of the 
internal struggle between the increasing rapidity of chemical change with rise of 
temperature, and the inhibiting effects of the accumulating catabolic products.” 

As mentioned in the preliminary part of the work, this investigation was 
due to observed conditions in the infection of cotton seedlings with the sore- 
shin fungus. In a note app^ded to the paper, the author states that the 
artificial infection of cotton seedlings with the sore-i^in fungus can be readily 
effected by placing the former on several layers of damp blotting paper in a 
Petri dish and then placing a fragment of rapidly growing mycelium from a 
cool culture in contact with it If the dish is then stored at 29** 0., within 24 
hours the seedling will be found to have rotted at the point of inocnlation. If 
the trial is repeated at a temperature of 33*", a brown superficial scar 
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is formed, but the fungus does not extend Its attack into the inner layers of 
the cortex. At SR® no infection can be secured. 

The influence of temperature on the action of poisons, L. Zehl iZtschr. 
MJg. Physiohf 8 {1908)^ pp, ^^9-190; aba. in Bot, CenthL, U99H), Xo. 13, 
pp. 328, 329), —^A series of experiments with spores of A^petgiUiis nigrr and 
PenicilHum glaucum were conducted to determine the poisonous action of a 
number of inorganic and organic compounds. Among the inorganic compounds 
used were aluminium sulphate, cobalt, copiJer, lithium, nii'kel, and zinc, as well 
as boracic acid and potassium chromate. Of the organic compounds, ethyl 
alcohol, amyl alcohol, chloral hydrate, acetanilid, antipyrin, phenol, picric acid, 
etc., were used. 

The author found that raising the temperature increased the poisonous 
action of the inorganic compounds when used singly. In most cases the in¬ 
crease amounted to 3 times the Initial toxicity, but for temperatures between 
30 and 40® C. there was found to be no correlation between increased toxicity 
and increase in temi'ierature, the toxicity increasing much more raiudly than 
the temi»eratnre. The organic poisons acted in a similar manner. Xo definite 
cause for this action could l>e determined, but the author believes that it can 
not be wholly explained by the increased ionization of the salts at the higher 
temperatures. 

Where combinations of 2 inorganic salts were added to the culture media, 
the toxicity of the combined iwisons was less than where the single salts were 
used. Where 2 organic or an oi^anic and an inorganic poison were tested, the 
results were quite variable, the relative toxicity being Ineretised in some f*ases 
while it was diminished In others. 

Studies on germination and plant growth, S. U. Picklbino iJour, Agn 
2 (1908), y<K p/>. J^ll^iSi ).— AVceordlng to the author, exi)erinients have 

been in pre^ess at the W<tburn Exi>erimental Fruit Farm on the effec*t oij^gniss 
oil trees, which have led to the conclusion that this effect can not lie attributed 
to root comiietition, increased evaiKinition, differences in temperature, aeration, 
etc., but is due to some poisoning ac*tion exerted by the grass. \^Tiether such 
action is a direct result of the growth of the grass, or an indirect one operating 
through the medium of soli bacteria, is the subject of the investigations here 
described. 

The germination of a number of different kinds of seeds in heated mil seemed 
to indicate that the detrimental action of the grass can not be attributed to' 
bacteria, fioils which were heated without drying to temperatures of from 
60® to IbO® beha%'ed unfavorably toward the germination of seeds, retarding 
and in most cases decreasing the total germinations. Sterilized seeds with 
and without Inoculation behaved in the same way as unsterilized ones, and, 
according to the author, the retarding effect of germination produced by heating 
the soil can not be explained by an alteration in the bacterial condition of the 
soil, for the alteration extends progressively at temperatures beyond that 
suffid^t to destroy all bacteria. 

By heating the soil an increase in the soluble constituents was found to 
occur, especially in the soluble organic and nitrogenous matt^, and the increase 
of either of these was found to be directly pn^portkmal to the increase in the 
time required for germination. The increase In the soluble constituents ap¬ 
pears to be due to the formation of a nitn^nous compound in the soil, which 
Is inhibitory toward germination. This oompound is sniBciently stable for 
extraction in solution, and it does not serai to be destroyed when the soil con¬ 
taining it is kept at a low atinoig>herie tempeamtute for some months. The 
inhibitory substance is not of an acid nature^ and the experiments do not 
settle definitely whether any of it is present In the soil before heating, hut it 
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seems probable that such is the case. Preliminary experiments with apple 
trees under like conditions led to similar results. 

The toxic property of bog water and bog soil, A. Dachnowski (Bot Gas» 
46 {1908), yo. 2, piK 130-'!is, fign. 5).—During an ecological study of a small 
lake in Ohio, the author was led to save attention to the toxic character of bog 
water and bog soils. The lake in question is characterized by two well-marked 
plant zones, and investigations of water from each showed that it had marked 
toxic properties. The water from the central zone was decidedly more toxic 
than that from the other, but in both it could be corrected by aeration and by 
the use of calcium carbonate and carbon black. 

Experiments were made on the germination of the gemmse of MarcJiuntia 
pnlymorpha and afterwards confirmed with water cultures of wheat, com, 
beans, and elm and buckeye seedlings. The plants grown in the bog soil ex¬ 
tract and in nntreate<l bog water showed decided stunting in root growth, while 
the tops were more nearly alike. Marked differences in sensitiveness to the 
toxic at'tion were shown by the different plants, the beans proving veiy plastic. 
The behavior of some of the plants was very similar to those gromi in solutions 
containing strychnin, atropin, and similar snbstances. 

The author believes that the inhibiting action of bog water and bog soils is 
due to plant snbstances that are soluble and which are i)robably the products of 
dec'omposition, plant excreta, etc. These substances by retarding oxidation, 
decrease transpiration and result in stunted growth, or even in the death of 
plants. 

On plasmolysis, W. J. V. Osterhout (Bof. Gaz., 46 ( 1908 ), Xo. 1, pp. 

A discussion Is given of the contraction of protoplasm within plant cells due to 
the chemical action of salts as distinguished from true plasmolysis. It is 
stated that the contraction of the protoplasm may often be prevented by the 
addition of siilistances to the nutrient solutions. Contraction caused by sodium 
chlorld may be prevented by the addition of a small quantity of calcium chlorid, 
although the osmotic pressure of the solution is greatly increased. Water dis¬ 
tilled from a metal still was found to produce apparent plasmolysis within a 
few minutes, but this could be prevented by the addition of various inhibiting 
snbstances. It is believed by the author that many of the contradictory results 
attributed to plasmolysis are due to chemical action. 

The eoncentratioiL of green coloring matter in plants and photosynthesis, 
W, Lubimeneo (Bcv, Bot, 20 (1908), Nos. 232, pp. 162-171, flgn, 3; 233, 
pp, 217-238, Og. 1; 23i, pp. 2.5J-267, flgfs. 3; 235, pp. 285-297, pis. 2, fig. 1).— 
Anatomical studies of leai’es showed that the chloroplasts of shade-loving spe¬ 
cies of plants are lai:ger than those of plants accustomed to grow in full light. 
The concentration of the chlorophyll was found to vary in different plants and 
In the same plant with the age of the leaves. In old leaves a greiiter ahsoriK 
tion of light is possible, due to a considerai>le concentration of the coloring 
matter, and further it is probable that the limit of absorption for mature leaves 
is not reached under the usual conditions of illumination. 

By means of spectroscopic analyses, the author was able to determine very 
accurately the variation In chlorophyll in the leaves of different species of 
plants at all stages of growth, and by a series of experiments he determined 
that the photosynthesis of the plant depends not only on the mass of the 
chloroplasts but on the concentration of the green coloring matter in the chlo¬ 
rophyll grains. In studies made with 9 species of plants at temperatures vary¬ 
ing from 20 to 38“ C. and at 3 different degrees of natural illumination, it was 
found that the maximum of photosynthesis does not coincide with the greatest 
coucaitration of the coloring matter in chloroplasts. The Tnaxiinmn assimila** 
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tton was found to correspond to a concentration of the pigment equaling that 
found in young leaves of shade-loving and old leaves of shade-running species. 
Adult leaves of tolerant species assimilate less energetically than adult leaves 
of those species which are intolerant of shade. 

From a biological standpoint, the concentration of chlorophyll in the chloro- 
‘plasts may be considered as a means for adapting plants to the ditEerent de¬ 
grees of illumination found in their habitats. Tolerant species, by increasing 
tlie concentration of their pigment, are able to withstand a relatively feeble 
illumination, and a brightly lighted situation is injurious to Intolerant species 
in so far as they are unable to vary the concentration of color in the chloro- 
plasts. The intolerant species «have a less concentrated chlorophyll in the 
natural state than the tolerant ones. 

Does the chemical substance called chlorophyll exist? M. Tsvett {Rev. 

Bot, 20 (1908), Xo. 236, pp. 328-^31),—The author presents arguments to 
show that what has been heretofore called chlorophyll is not a simple chemiciil 
substance, Init is a mixture of 2 coloring materials, to which the names chloro- 
phyllin a and chlorophyllin p are given. The first gives a blue color in a solu¬ 
tion of ether and genersilly is 4 or 5 times as abundant as the second, which 
gives a green color when extracted with ether. 

The infiuence of nutrition, water, and iUuininatlon on the dev^opment 
and oi^anization of higher plants, BCnoeb (Naturw. Wchnachr,, 23 ii908\, 
Xth PV- 673-686).—X summary and critical review is given of some of the 
more recent literature relating to the influence of nutrition, water, and light 
on plants. 

HEljD CHOPS. 

Yaxiety selection, seed culture, and plant breeding in YTilrttemberg, 
C. Fbuwibth iSortrn, Haatfnwhthuu mu! Pflnnsemuvhtung in Wiirrttrmberff. 
PUeningen, 1907, pp. 33).—This publication In discussing varieties, selection, 
and dissemination touches uix>n the earliest work of this kind, the variety tests 
made before and after the establishment of the plant-breeding station, tbe 
distribution of the varieties in the country, and the varieties commonly grown. 
The history of seed production is reviewed, the promotion and direction of seed 
culture at the plant-breeding station Is described, and notes on the different 
establishments making a specialty of seed and potato culture are given. 

ruder plant breeding the author discusses the development of breeding in 
Wurttemberg and other parts of Germany, and enumerates the farms which 
began plant breeding by themselTes, as w^l as those which cooperated with 
the plant-breeding station. The methods of carrying on this work at the station 
are also outlined. 

Beport of the government agrostologist and botanist, J. Bubtt-Davt, 
I. B. P. EvAirs, and H. 6. Murdt (TraiinHial Dept. Agr, Ann. Rpt 1907, pp. 
133-148, /55-Jf77).-—This report contains brief reviews of the different lines of 
work carried on during the year. Notes are given on veld or range Improve¬ 
ment, the culture of a long list of miscellaneous crops, the pre\*alence of noxious 
weeds and itoisonous plants, plant diseases and insect enemies, and the intro¬ 
duction of seeds and planta In cultural tests with com yields ranging ftom 
1,200 to 4,000 lbs. per acre are reported. 

Dry farming in Wyoming, V. T. Coqeb (Trtma-iriMoarl Dry Flstm. Gong, 
Bui. 1, pp. IS, pL i).—-A bulletin publii^ed by the Btate Dry Fanning Octtn- 
mission and (containing brief directions for farming dry lands in Wyoming. 

Buies for the uniform seeding of grains foar cpanpemtive botanical investi¬ 
gations (Tnidrui Bpuro Prikh Bot., 1 Na 1-3, pp. dd-d®).—Rules are 

77189-09-i 
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given, througb the application of which it is believed material for the study 
of morphological and biological varietal forms of grains may be secured. 

Cereal and leguminous crops, M. P. Cavalgante (0 Brasil: Suas Riquezas 
TSlaturaes; Bms Industrins, Bio de Janeiw: Centro Indus. Brasil, 1908, For- 
tuguese ed.. vol. 2. pp. 27'tS19). —^The methods of culture practiced in Brazil 
and the general condition of the industry are described. 

Beport on tests with varieties of oats and barley at Garforth, 1907, 

B, S. Setox (Vniv. Leeds and Yorkshire Council Agr. Ed. iPamphletl 71, 1907, 

pp^ —^xbe best varieties of white oats as determined by tests since 1900 

were Abundance, Waverley, Tartar King, and Storm King. For rich land Tar¬ 
tar King and Storm King, two stiff sorts, are^recommended and for land In a 
lower state of fertility, Abundance and Waverley. Of black varieties. Excel¬ 
sior proved the best 

Taking both yield and quality into account, Standwell barley has proved the 
best on the average for the past 7 years, being closely followed by Goldthorpei, 
Brewers Favorite, and Chevalier in the order stated. 

The water requirement of beets, rye, and barley on loam soil in 1907, 

C. VON Seelhobst (Jour. Landw., 56 (1908), Xo. 2, pp. 195-198, pi. 1; ahs. in 
Chctn. ZentbL. 1908, II. No. 7, p. 6S1), —This is a continuation of observations 
on the amounts of water evaporated and used by plants during their period of 
growth <B. S. R., 18, p. 629). It was found that 1 gm. of dry matter in barley 
required 504.5 gm, of water, in rye 307 gm., beets 461.8 gm. For the production 
of 1 gm. of dry matter in grain 1,225.7 gm, of water was required in case of 
barley and 854.2 gm. in case of rye. 

The water requirement of lupines in the fall of 1906 and of potatoes, 
summer barley, and rye in the summer of 1907 on sandy soil. C. von Seel¬ 
hobst (Jour. Landw., 56 (1908), Xo. 2, pp. 199-207: abs. in Chrm. ZentbL, 1908, 
II, Xo. 7, p. 631). —For the i»roduction of 1 gm. of dry matter in lupines 402 to 
424 gm. of water uras required, in potatoes 491 to 829 gm., summer barley 562 to 
583»gm., and rye 763 to 1,093 gm. 

The water content of gr^ furnished the German army from the crop 
of 1900 (Arch. Deuf. Landic. Rats, 32 (1908), pp. i85-S06, dgms. 4 ).—^Tables 
are given showing the extreme differences in the water content of lye^ oats, and 
wheat for each month from October to March, inclusive. 

Becent observations on the culture of serradella and lupines on heavy soils, 
B. Heinze (Jahresber. Ver. Angew. Bot., 5 (1907), pp. 161-199, pis. 4, flg. 1). — 
It was found that serradtila and lupines, although typical plants for sandy 
soils, dev^oped well under certain conditions on heavy soils and gave yields 
only sli^tly less than crops grown on sandy lands. A high lime content in a 
friable loam did not act injuriously upon either crop. Both made a poor growth 
aftCT potatoes, oats, mustard, peas, and beans, and apparently had not produced 
axiy root nodules. On the other hand, a very good development was obtained of 
luidnes followii^ serradella and of serradella after serradella. These results 
were secured without any inoculation of the seed or soil. 

Pure cultures were very effective in inoculating serradella on Lauchstedt soil 
in pot experiments, and gave better results in this regard than inoculation with 
soil in field tests. Inoculation with pure cultures in field experiments became 
effective rather late in the growth of the crop when numerous nodules appeared 
on the roots, but no increase in yield as compared with nninoculated serrad^la 
was obtained. The same results were secured with lupines where these had not 
been preceded by any leguminous crop. 

In. one fieOd test where serradella was grown for the first time and no lu¬ 
minous crop had immediately preceded it, inoculation with soil from an old ser- 
radella field was most effective in causing the production of nodules on the roots 
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and giving a remarkably high yield. Tbe soil used in this instance was the 
friable I^anchsted loam, while on another ylat where inoculation with a sandy 
soil from another serradella field had been made the yield was not materially 
increased. 

The results are believed to favor Hiltner’s view that the nodule organisms 
may be divided into two groups, of which one includes the organisms of serra- 
d^la, lupines, and soy beans. The author further regards the work as showing 
the close relationship, if not the identity, of serradella and lupine orgsinisms 
and tlnit these may be readily substituted the one for the other. It Is stated 
that these organisms are present in the Laucbsteclt soil in forms not as yet 
Quite adapted to the two crops but that such adaptation is in progress. 

Classification of brewing barleys from a technical standpoint as w^ as 
their nitrogen content (An», ^Vf. S, ^cr., 3 (JliOS), /, pp. 2.97-328).—A 

review is here given of the luiiiers and discussions on this subject by Prior, 
Hubert. CIuss, and Wahl presente<l at the Eighth International Congress of 
Agriculture held at Vienna in 

Investigations on the physical characters of barley from an anatomic^ 
physiological standpoint, H. T. Brown iZfsehr. Oemm, Bratnr.^ 30 (1907)^ yo. 
18, p, 2kl; in ZrntbL \ffr. Chem.. 37 ( mS), Vo. />, pp. 31.9-^22).—The au¬ 
thor found that the fineness of the hull is correlated with mealiness of the gr»iin. 
The thousand-grain weight of rough kernels was always greater than that of 
the smooth grain. The rough grains also had a greater volume than those of 
the finer varieties. The nitrogen content was found In general to increase with 
the degree of roughness in the hulls. 

The distinguishing characters of two-rowed barley varieties, J. Bbeoili 
(Jtitm LnntUc., 58 {1908), Ao. 2, pp. 13t^iS9). —The author discusses the classi¬ 
fication of two-rowed Imrley varieties by means of the scar, the suuH>th base, 
the basiil beard, the serrated character of the pair (»f nerves next to the keel 
in the outer glume, and by means of the lodicules. Plants of each of 1(5 varieties 
were examined. 

The construction of the base of the kernel is considered a good factor in the 
classification of two^rowed barleys. The smooth flat base of the grain is a 
character of the nutans type or the open-headed varieties, while the other 
forms of the base indicate the erectnm type or compact-headed sortsw It is also 
legarded as iirobable that the hairiness of the basal beard csin be used as a dis¬ 
tinguishing chanicter for practical purposes. The author regards these charac¬ 
ters of greater value in practice than for use in scientific work. Serrations on 
the nerves are not considered a reliable factor, although this character may be 
used in describing a race. The differeace in the form of the lodicules is looked 
upon as a definite character by which nutans and erectnm types may be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Smooth-awned harl^s, R, Bneix. (Tncdal Byuro Prihl. Bot^ 1 {1908)^ 
No, 1-8j pp, 5-85),—This article is a monograph on smooth-awned barleys which 
form a much more satisfactory forage crop than the rough or sharp^wned 
varieties. Botanical descriptions of 16 forms of the smooth-awned group are 
presented. 

Enzyms in stored barley (IFcAfiacikr. Bnni., 85 (1998), No, 59, pp, 557- 
559).—The results of the investl^tions reported 8bow that stored barley con¬ 
tains a diastatlc enzyxn having the power of stardi paste and partly 

turning the same to sugar. An enasym capable of inverting sugar was also 
found. These two enzyms are not equalb^ distributed in the barley grain but 
are confined lai^ly to the germ end. It is believed that the eosynis in stored 
barley become active wh^ germinatifm begins^ 
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[Analyses of barley] (Wehnschn Brau., 25 (1908)j A’os. Si, pp, 489-492; 
36^ pp. 517, oiS).—Descriptions of 61 samples of barley, including 9 from 
Bohemia and Hungary, the rest being of German origin, are given and their 
analyses tabulated. The descriptions hare reference to the kernel only. The 
analytical data include moisture content, protein content, 1,000-grain weight, 
and the percentages of three different grades of hemels separated with sieves 
of 2.8, 2.U, and 2.2 mm. mesh. 

Breeding agricnltoral plants, O. Fbuwibth (Saturw. ZtscJir. Forst u. 
Landw., 6 (1968), Xo. 9, pp. 4i9-468 ).—^This article, the fifth of a series on 
the breeding and improvement of certain agricultural plants, treats of the 
fodder beet and presents the results of breeding experiments conducted with 
this crop. 

Covered single flower clusters and single branches of the flower-bearing 
imrts set seed, but the seed bolls producedl vrere lighter in wel^t than those 
grown under natural conditions on parts approximately of the same vigor. 
Cohered flower clusters as compared with those developing in the open on the 
same part of the plant produced a smaller total weight of seed bolls, a smaller 
proportion as based on the number of flower clusters of well-developed seed 
bolls, and a larger proitorticm of jioorly develoiied or dwarfed seed bolls. A 
number of well-develoited fruits iiroduced under cover yielded fewer plants 
than the same uunilier produced in the oiien. and these plants under field 
culture also showed a lower a\ersige weight in the root and in the leaves. 
The weight of the seetl bolls was found to increase rapidly fi*oiii that part of 
any bninch where blossoming begins and to decrease gradually toward the 
top where the Ixdls are light and small. 

Tlie heaviest sei^ boll on an upper branch was found to be lighter in weight 
than the heaviest boll produced on a lower branch. Selection of seed bolls 
according to their size gave in general the same results as selection according 
to weight. The largest seed boll, however, is not necessarily also the heaviest. 
The heavier bolls as a rule furnish the heavier seed. Culture exi)eriments 
with light and heavy seed bolls did not show a definite relation between the 
weight of the seed boll and the weight of the beet produced, but it was ascer¬ 
tained that the heavier seed bolls produced a greater number of plants than an 
equal number of lighter seed bolls. 

In crossing experiments the first generatiou in some instances showed varia¬ 
tions in form and the influence of both parents was apparent. The spherical 
shape appeared dominant over the cylindrical form, pear shape over olive 
form, and scantiness of foliage over abundance of leaves. 

Secaring a stand of clover on the southern Iowa loess, B. B. Watsozt 
(Proe. loura Acad. 8eL, 14 (1907), pp. 177-186 ).—^A study was made of the 
influences governing the germination and early growth of clover on the loess 
and tilled soils of southern Iowa and of the action of manure on clover. The 
matter of securing a stand has been discussed in Bulletin 98 of the Iowa 
Station (E. S, R., 20, p. 230). 

Experiments with horse, cattle, and mixed manures applied in pot culture 
tests In sterilized and unsterilized condition showed that sterilization had not 
lessened the benefit derived from the manure. Several tests of this kind were 
made, and from the results obtained it is concluded that the inoculation of 
this soil by means of manure is not necessary in alfalfa or clover growing. 
The results indicated that the bacteria in the manure had nothing to do with 
the growth of the clover, as this crop grew Just as well without them. 

In making a count of the number of bacteria in the soil treated in dififerent 
ways it was found that the soil treated with manure contaiued a much greater 
number of bacteria than the check tests. It was thought that if the presence 
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of these bacteria is responsible for the better growth of the clover, the clover 
would suffer by their absence, and a series of experiments was carried on to 
throw light on this question. A summary of the conclusions drawn from the 
results secured is that bacteria were in no way resi»onsible for the beneficial 
action of the manure on the growth of the clover bet^ause the sterile manure 
was as beneficial as the nusterillzed, and further that when the whole i»ot was 
sterilized the crop did not suffer, but was even a little better than otherwise. 

Hendelian studies of Egyptian cotton, W. L. Kills Ulmtr. l.or. Nci., 2 
f/.W), Ao. }, liiK dinntt, S ),—^The author concludes from his results 

that Menders law of heredity apiilies to all those characters of the c*»tton plant 
which have been critically Investigated. No cases of coupling ha^e yet i)een 
discovered whh*h are likely to prevent the synthesis of the desired forms of 
cotton. Most of the characters of the plant fluctuate to siaiie extent, but tSar 
less than has been (*4»mmonly assumed. It is stated that the maximum length of 
the lint may be forced above the normal by special physiologk^l wmdilious of 
the en\irounieut or the iudividnal, but that it can not Im* depressed below that 
normal. 

The cultivated %arieties of cotton in Jfept are found to cinisist of iuiiumer’ 
able different strains, and the deterioration which these undergo a fter a few years 
Is due to this heter<»geneity brought ulM>ut by natural and uneoiis«-lous artifiehil 
selection. The amount of cross fertilization hi Egyptian cotton fields is given as 
not less than 5 per cent per annum nor more than lo tier cent. The accumulated 
effect of this annual crossing maintains the cotton crop as a mass of natural 
hjiirids, and it aids in the depreciation of varieties when inferior stniins are 
introduced by seed mixture. It was observed that many characters of cotton 
are intensified on crossing, but the causes of this i>henumettou are as yet 
undetermined. 

It is announced that the Khedivial Agricultural Society has founded the 
first official exi>eriment station devoted to the utilization of MendeFs law for 
economic purposea 

Cotton, H. PE ISA (O Braail: Suas Riquezaa Raturaea; Buas Induntrias, Bio 
de Janeiro: Centro Indus. Brasil, 1908, Portuguese ed., roh 2, pp. n7-~215 ).— 
The methods of culture practiced in Brazil and the general condition of the 
industry are described. 

Cotton growing and Nigeria, C. A. Bibtwistle (Proc. Rop. Colon. Inst,, 
S9 (1907-8), pp. This paper discusses the proepeets of cotton culture 

in Nigeria and estimates that an area of 24,0^.000 acres in that country is 
available for this croiL Lsibor, transportation, aud market conditions are con¬ 
sidered, and it is believed that an aiipreclable quantity of cotton will come out 
of Nigeria within 5 years of the opening of the Kano railway. 

The effect of lime nitrogen on flax, C. Hoftmexstes {Flaehs u. Leinen, 15 
(1908), No. 170, pp. S701S70S). —^The results of the experiments here reiwrted 
indicate that lime nitrogen as a source of nitrogen for flax may be used with 
profit It was found that not only the yield of seed was increased but that 
also the length of the stems and the yi^d of fibegr were coxxffiderably augmented. 
With references to quality, Hme nitrogen acted like other sources of nitrogen 
in that it increased the thickness of the fiber. The best results with this 
fertilizer are secured on a loose triable soil with the substance applied from 
$ to 10 days before seeding. 

[Varieties of oats on ^diffexent types of soil and their compositiioii], 
B. Sjollbma and 3.0.jm Btotes ihb Wxzjpt (Fmiop. Imdhosipb. Ondmoek. 
Bijkslandhouwproefstat. [Netberkmdtl, 1908^ No. 4^ jpp. In these experi¬ 

ments Probstei, ligowo. Black President, Ooidi^gen. Beseler IX, Mesdag, and 
New Market oats were grown on marsh* momiv wd newly broken heath soils. 
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Ou tile heavy and sandy marsh soils about 2 bu. of seed was sown per acre, and 
on the moor and heath soils approximately 2.66 bu. The marsh soil was fer¬ 
tilized with suiierphosphate, and the low moor, sphagnum moor, and heath soils 
with Thomas slag, kainit, slaked oyster-shell lime, and nitrate of soda. 

A heavy rain lodged the plats, and in this connection New Market, Beseler II, 
Goldregen, and Probstel were the most resistant sorts. On the sandy marsh as 
well as on the heath soil the crop lodged to a lesser extent than on the other 
soil types. Injuries from thrips were greatest on the heath plat, but Mesdag 
and Black President suffered little from this attack. Among the white varieties 
Goldregen was injured most and Probstel least All sorts ripened latest on tlje 
heovy marsh soil and earliest on the heath soil. 

The best results on the heavy marsh soil in the order of yield were secured 
from Goldregen, Probstel, and Bes^er II. New Market gave the lowest jield of 
straw and the highest yield of grain, while Black President was one of the 
I)Ooreat yielders. On the sandy or light marsh soil the rank was New Market 
Goldregen, and Ligowo, while on the low moor soil Probstei stood first, followed 
by Ligowo and New Market On the sidiagnum moor soil, which was quite 
sandy, Probstel led in yield, followed by Beseler II. The yield of grain for all 
varieties was low on the heath soil. 

The heaviest weight i>er hectoliter on all soils was given by Black President 
and Goldregen. The different varieties, with the exception of Ligowo, showetl 
a maximum difference in hectoliter weight of about 4 kg. (about 4.r»7 lbs. per 
bushel) on the different soil types. The liisrhest average hectoliter weight was 
secnred on the sandy marsh and heath soils, and the lowest on the heavy marsh 
and spliagnum moor soils. 

The investigations on the weight of the different parts of the plants and the!*' 
relation during different i)«*lods of growth seemed to have Indicated that in 
different varieties grown under like conditions the relation of the weights of 
the different i>arts at maturity is constant. However, in the case of Pn)bstei 
oats this constancy ivas not estahlisdied. 

A chemical study showed that relatively more organic nitrogen passes from 
the leaves than from the stems. The nitrogen content of the different varieties 
at maturity was practically the same for the stems, the leaves, and the hea<ls. 
In early growth the differences between the nitrogen content of the C varieties 
was quite large, but from this period on there was a gradual approximation 
until later the difference was practically wiped out. The results further showed 
that the leaves and stems contributed a large part of their nitrogen content 
toward the development of toe grain. On the sandy marsh and on the heath 
soil, the 2 types lowest in nitrogen, the development of the grain had drawn 
largely upon the nitrogen content of the leaves. 

Beseler oats I, II, m, H. Dohmes {MitK LaMio. Inat. Breslau, ^ {1908), 
No- 4. PP. 495-6)6, pZ«- 6, fgs. 2, dpm. I).—This is a monograph on these va- 
tteties of oats. The history of their origin is related in detail, and the char¬ 
acters of the embryos of the 3 varieties are described. In addition the principal 
phases of growth with siiecial reference to the morphological development of 
the parts of the plant above ground are discussed, and the yielding capacities 
of the varieties are compared. 

Beseler I is adapted to mountain climates and matures rather late The 
color of the straw and the grain is yellowish white. Beseler II may be profit¬ 
ably grown on rich vallgy soils in a high state of cultivation. It ripens early, 
stands up w^l, and is not injuriously influenced by heavy applications of nitrog¬ 
enous fiertUiaers. The color of the straw and grain is a very clear white. 
Besc4er HI is a pronounced yellow variety, rather drought i-eslstaut, and well 
aflaptad to the continental climate of eastern Germany. 
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A list of 43 references to literature on oats culture and Btrii'^-ture of the oat 
plant concludes the article. 

Analysis of colonial oats, J. Llwts iAgr, Jour, Cape Good Hopr^ SS i 
No, 3, pp, 358-366), —Tables are given showing the manner of treatmeit in 
culture tests and the yields per acre of 52 samples of oats obtained from 
various districts of Cai>e Colony. In addition, results of the chemical analyses 
of the samples are presented. 

The peanut, J. Adam (Oourt G^n, Afrique Occident, Franc, Insp, Agr, 1908, 
pp, 206s iign, }6*, dgmn, 7, mapn 3).—This book devotes a chairter each to the 
origin and distribution of the peanut, %-arleties, culture and cultural require¬ 
ments, products, commerce, growth of the industry, and economic importance 
of the plant. 

Bice culture in Asiatic Bussia, T. TTalta ( Tropcnpfianzer, 12 ( 1908)^ No, S, 
pp, Wl-tlO ),—This article discusses in detail rice culture in the Russian 
Asiatic inisaessions, giving special prominence to lowland rice, although upland 
rice is also gi*own in some sections. It is estimated that the cost of producing 
an acre of rice amounts to about $14.31, and that with an average yield of 
about l,fl23 lbs. of grain and 3,658 lbs. of straw iier acre a protit of about $10.00 
may be secured. 

A report on experiments with potatoes, 1907, J. G. Stlwabt (Vnir, Lced* 
and Yorkshire Council Agr, Ed. [Pamphletl 73, 1907, pp, 17, pis, 2 ).—Prom the 
results of variety tests it is concluded that Midlothian Early and Xinetyfoid 
are g<KKl early varieties. British Queen Xo. 2 and Dalmeny Radium medium 
varieties, and Fp-to-Date, Dalmeny Regent, and Duchess of Cornwall good late 
varieties suited to cultivation in Yorkshire. Northern Star and Professor 
Maercker were the moat disease-resistant varieties. Seed from Scotland and 
Ireland yielded much better than seed introduced from other parts of England, 
and the Irish seed gave a better return than the Scotch. The vigor of the 
potato has not been increased by growing the crop alternately on loamy and 
clay soils at Garforth. A dressing of wet sawdust over the sets at planting 
time apparently reduced the amount of scab. Sterilization of the soil pre¬ 
vented scab and greatly Increased the yi^d. 

Experiments with Solannm commersomi and S. oommersonii violet, G. 
BoHUTiNSEf-Ksi^ci {Ztschr, Landw. Versuchsw, Osierr., 11 {1908), No, 7, 
pp, 655-662).—Tine results of these experiments showed that 8, oommersonii 
violet is sensitive to large quantities of water in the soil and is no more adapted 
to wet soils than are the ordinary varieties of ifotatoes. It is also subject to 
plant diseases, being attacked by Altcmaria solani. In quality it ranks with 
the ordinary potato, but it does not produce greater yields, the tubers are not 
larger, and they show a taid^cy to branch or to produce offsets. The author 
observed no character which differentiates this plant from the ordinary potato 
varieties. 

The culture of Solanum comjqersonii violet; A« and P. AnDouABD (BicZ. 
8ta, Agron, Loire~Inf,, 1906-7, pp, 37-3i).—-Two coltnie tests with this plant are 
reported, and the compo^tion of the tubers is shown in tables. This crop 
grown in dry and humid soils in 1907 gave very small yletds and the starch 
content of the tuber was comparatively low. The keeping qualKy also proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The action of manganese on the potato and the beet, I. HsKmooE and E. 
Cabpiatjx {Bui. Inst. Chinu et Boot, OemJNkms, 1908, No, 75, pp, 66-78).—B/oU 
relativ^y very rich was treated with supen^oegtate at the rate of 600 kg. per 
hectare (about 531 lha. per acre), divided into 6 plats and planted with pota¬ 
toes. Two plats served as check tests, two others rec^ved 10 kg. of sulphate 
of manganese per hectare (about S3 lbs. per acre), and the remaining two 
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60 kg. (about 44.5 lbs.). Tbe results show that tbe application of 10 kg. of 
solpbate of manganese per hectare had no effect on the yield, while the use of 
60 kg. Increased the yield by 7 per cent. 

A ^bnilar test was conducted on plats which had received no nitrogenous 
fertilizer and on others which had received 60,000 kg. of barnyard manure per 
hectare t about 44,500 lbs, per acre) two years before. Regai-ding the check 
test as 100, the yields of the plats without manure are represented by 104 
where 10 kg. of sulphate of manganese was used and by 109 where 60 kg. 
were applied, while on the plats treated with barnyard manure these figures 
were, respectively, 106 and 111. Prom these results it is concluded that the 
action of the manganese on the yi^d can not be attributed entirely to the 
influence of this sul^tance on the availability of the nitrogen of the soil. 

On a number of plats of sugar beets receiving a general application of 600 
kg. each of suiierphoi^hate, nitrate of soda, and kainit per hectare (about 446 
lbs. per acre), several being treated with 10 and 60 gm. of sulphate of manga- 
m se i>er hectare, it was shown that this crop is not so favorably influenced by 
the application of manganese as the potato. 

Plant food consumption of the beet during the first year of growth and 
its relation to the sugar content, K. AndblIk nnd J. I'rban {ZUchr, Zuckerin- 
Bah men, 32 (1908)^ Xo. 10, pp. o39->j75), —^Attention is called to the 
fact that owing to tbe influence of soil, seed, fertilizing, and weather the jiotash 
consumption of the beet may vary greatly. As determined by the authi^rs the 
minimum consumption amounted to 166.9 kg. for 400 quintals < about 3.92 lbs. 
fur 1,(KM> lbs.) of beets. As a rule the consumption is much higher. The 
quantity of itotash taken up by the plant was increased through fertilizing 
with potash salts and barnyard manure. 

Potash consumption is influenced by tbe amount of available potash present 
in the soil. In dry weather the beet uses comparatively little potash, even if 
heavily fertilized with the substance. Different kinds of seed, as well as the 
same kind of seed grown on different soils and in different years, also affected 
the potash consumption of the plant. 

A heavy consumption of potash indicates a large leaf growth rather than 
an increased yield in beets and sugar. The authors found in the samples exam¬ 
ined that the quantity of potash used in the production of 100 parts of sugar 
in the beet ranged from 2.1 to 6.8 parts. It was further shown that the greater 
percentage of potash is deposited in the leaves, the quantities found in the root 
ranging from ^.1 to 41.5 per cent of tbe total used by the plant. It was ob¬ 
served that where 400 quintals of beets used 156.9 kg. of potash, 100 parts of 
sugar corresqwnded to 0,76 part of potash, where 177.5 kg. were used to 1.01 
parts, and where the potash consumption rose to 303 kg. to 1.72 xmrta Varia¬ 
tions due to the kind of seed ranged from 0.2 to 0.7 part of potash used per 
100 parts of sugar produced. 

Per tilizer experiments with seed beets^ (OenthL Zuckerindus., 16 {1908), 
No. i9, pp, 1S20, idgi).—The following f^lizer applications were made in 
the experimental culture of seed beets; Wdl-rotted and pulverized chicken 
manure and air^ry sugarhouse refuse 690 kg., sodium superphosphate 230 kg., 
dry wood ashes 460 kg., and nitrate of soda 230 kg. per hectare. The increase 
In yield per hectare for the different substances was as follows: Chicken ma¬ 
nure on one plat 660 kg., on another plat 750 kg., sugarhouse refuse 270 kg., 
sodium snqperidiosphate 310 kg., dry wood ashes 470 kg., and nitrate of soda 
660 kg. These experim^ts wero carried on in southwest Russia where dbiicken 
ismaire and wood ashes may be obtained at a relatively low cost, and in view 
e€ this tact these two substances were very much more profitable than the 
Mifber priced ooiikinertflal fertilizers. 
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Assuming that the value of 100 kg. of beet seed is only oO marks, the use 
of the quantity of chicken manure applied resulted in a net profit per hectare 
of approximately 335 marks (about $32.50 per acre). As the manure could be 
applied at an expense of 18 marks per hectare, this represents a profit of 1,958 
per cent on the money expended. 

Abnormally large beets, K. AndblIk and J. rasAN iZUchr. ZurkerindUH. 
Bohtnen, S2 (IS08)^ No, .9, pp. Analyses of abnormally large sugar 

beets disclosed a characteristically low sugar content, a high percentage of 
nitrogen, sodium, and chlorin, and a low percentage of phosphoric acid and 
iron oxid. As compared with fodder beets they were richer in sugar, poorer in 
reducing sugars, and \ery high in nitrogen content. 

The sugar-beet seed breeding station of Wohanka and Company, Prague, 
Austria, C. W. de Hlkuwsxi {DiindU l/icA, J.998, pp. iS,plH,8,fig,J,dgm, I ),— “ 
This station is described and some of the results of investigations oirried on 
by H. Briem, the director, are reiiorted. The method of modem sugar-beet 
seed bleeding and growing is discussed. 

Annual report of the bureau of sugar experiment stations, W. Maxwell 
{Ann, Rgt. Bur, iiugar Exgt, 8ta8, {Queensland}, 1907, pp. i6 ).—A brief state¬ 
ment for 1907 of the work of the sugar exi>erimental station at Mackay, of two 
substations in sugar distiicts, and of the laboratories, together with an account 
of the economic and financial conditions of the sugar industry in Queensland, 
is presented. 

The results show that the varieties New Guinea 8A, 15 or Badlla, 24 or Goru, 
24A, and 24B still mainhiin the lead in sugar production. The first rattoon 
crop of the 10 best varieties grown w*!th and without irrigation and with and 
without manures show that the average of the irrigated and nonirrigated 
plats with manures gave an increase of 9.3 and 10.7 tons of cane per acre, 
resi>eetively, apparently due to the fertilizer applied.. The largest Increase 
due to manure was on the nonirrigated plats of New Guinea 24B, *the increase 
being 15.4 tons per acre. The smallest difference in yield occurred oa the non- ^ 
irrigated plats of Bois Rouge, the incretise on the manured plat being only 5 
tons greater per acre than on the plat receiving no manure. 

Deep subsoiling between the rows, with subsequent cultivation of the rat- 
toons, incretised the yield by 11.9 tons of cane and 1.7 tons of sugar per acre. 
In this exiieriment the plats were neither manured nor irrigated. 

The outcome of distance experiments indicates that 1 plant with 3 eyes, with 
G in. between the plants in the row, is the best way of planting seed in the 
row. Any increase exceeding 5 ft. between the rows is likely to result in a 
lower weight of cane and yield of sugar per acre, while less than 5 ft between 
the rows can result in an increase of cane and sugar. 

Experiments with new varieties have brought out the fact that the best sorts 
are deficient in arrowing. A description of the introduced canes is given. 

The stripping of sugar cane in Formosa, T. Mubakaux (Iniemat, Sugar 
Jour., 10 ( 1008), No, 118, pp, Results of experiments in the stripping 

of sugiir cane in Formosa indicate that this method of treatment for imported 
Clines ciiuses a decrease in sucrose together with a lowering of the purity 
coefficient, while at the same time the glucose and fiber are Increased. This the 
author interprets as due to a chemical activity by which the nonsucrose is 
transformed into sucrose and sucrose into glucose. This chemical activity 
may be influenced by the presence of a large amount of salt absorbed with the 
water. The fre^ food material thus obtained is in the growth of 

all canes except the colored canes. 

A long exposure to the hot sun was found to increase the fiber content, but 
exceptions to this rule were the Formosan vartcttes and the Striped Singaporew 
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whieli are all ratlier hard in rind. Differcait kinds of mannres applied did 
not seem to affect the results. The juice obtained from all canes from which 
the dry leaves were not stripiied was slightly higher in sucrose content and 
coei&clent of purity than the Juice from the stripijed canes. Rose Bamboo has 
proved a very promising cane. The results secured with this variety show that 
by stripping 4,445.76 lbs. per acre of cane were gained but 229.68 lbs. of sugar 
were lost. 

Sugar cane, A. de Mfoeibos (O Brasil: 8uaa Riquezas yaturaes; 8uas Indus- 
tr$as» Rio de Janeiro: Centro Indus, BrasU^ 1908^ Portuguese cd,, roL 2, pp. 
itfo-JTJl.—The methods of culture practiced in Brazil and the general condi¬ 
tion of the industry are described. 

Acdimatization expeziments with sweet potatoes^ L. Bebhegan (Jahresher, 
^vr, Angur, But, .7 i/fltfi). i>p. The results of analyses of sweet 

potato meal are given, and cultural tests with this crop in Germany are briefly 
rejiorted. The attempts at growing sweet i)Otatoes in Germany have thus far 
not been \ ery promising. 

fertilizer experiments with tobacco, P. Wagner ft al. (4rh. Dcut Landw, 
OesclU 190S, Xo, J38, pp. 99), —^The results of cooperative fertilizer exiieri- 
ments with tol»a<*co are reiH)rted in detail and general conclusions are drawn. 

Plants grown with inMiffieleiit iiotash contained from 0.33 to 0.70 per cent 
of potash In the dry matter of the lesiv«*s, while this factor in plants overfed 
with iiotash reached 30.15 iier cent. The maximum yield showed a }M>tash 
content in the leases of jier <*ent. It is stated that 7 per cent of potash in 
the leaves is not to be regsirded as extraordinarily high. In the average of all 
exiieriments the flre-holdlng ojipacity of fermented tobacco leaves grown with¬ 
out potash fertilization w’as 23 seconds, as compared with 4G seconds for those 
having received potash. 

Analyses and tests of 19 different samples to determine the relation between 
flre-holdlng capjicity and ix>tash content showed an average of 0.9 per cent of 
potash in the stimple, with little variation for all samples tested. This potash 
content is regarded as normal and sufiScient to insure a good bum. The 
average chlorln content of these 39 samples was 0.553 per cent, and it is con¬ 
cluded that tobacco leiives should not contain more than 0.6 per cent of 
chlorin, as a higher liercentage interferes with the burning of the leaf- This 
combination of potash and chlorin was apparently very good^ for in all 19 
samples the fire-holding capacity was so great that the leaves once ignited 
burned completely. It is stated that as a rule heavy potash fertilization under 
like conditions produces a tobacco of better burning quality than light potash 
fertilizati<m. It is pointed out, however, that the chlorin content of the leaf 
must not be high if this result is to be obtained. It was observed that with 
the use of fertilizers containing little <dilorin the chlorin content of the leaf may 
be reduced to 0.1 per cent, while on the other hand if fertilizers high in chlorin 
are used the chlorin content of the leaf may reach 4 per cent. The conclusion is 
drawn that for good burning qualities tobacco should contain from 5 to 6 per 
cent of potash and not more than 0,6 per cent of chlorin. 

The potash requirement of the tobacco crop per hectare for a yield of 1,500 
kg. of dry matter in the leaf, corresponding to about 1,800 kg. of aii>dried 
leaves and sterns^ was found to be about 120 kg. (about 306.8 lbs. per acre). 
To supply this amount it is recommended that 40,000 kg. of barnyard manure 
and 100 kg: of pota^ in a readily available form be applied per hectare. 
Without the barnyard manure an average of about 200 leg. of readily available 
peiaeli will supply this demand. The experiments show, however, that nrhere 
barayiud manute was applied alone about the end of April the chlorin content 
of the leaf was Increased and the burning quality reduced. It is advised to 
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apply tbe manure in tiie fall in order tliat the chlorin may leach out during 
the winter. Attention is called to the fact that atoek fetl with beet leavea 
produce a manure high in chlorin, while feeding molasses or hay heavily 
fertilized with iMtash produces a manure rich in potash, so that in a measure 
the chlorin and iiotash content of barnyard manure may be controlled. 

A comparison between sulphate of potash and silicate of potash, or martellin, 
showed 4.4 per cent of potash, 3.2 per cent of chlorin, and a fire-holding capacity 
of 4 seconds in the leaf grown with sulphate of potash, and 6.fi per cent of 
potash, 1.2 per cent of chlorin, with a fire-holding capacity of 60 seconds for 
the tobacco grown with the martellin. 

The use of ammonlnm snlphate produced in all cases a greater fire-holding 
capacity than ammonium nitrate, the average results in 3 different tests being 
41 and 34 seconds, respectively. 

The nature of tobacco fermentation, IL Jensen (Centhh Balct fete.], 2. Abt, 
It \ri. pp. dgim, ill.—^The results reiwrted show that 

tobacco fermentation is not prevented by treating the leaf with corrosive subli¬ 
mate, formol, or chloroform, and that fermentation is promoted i>y weighting 
down the mass and by fermenting in large bulks. Fermentation was fouud 
impossible in small quantities of tobacco, even though air was forced through 
them or they were inoculated with fermenting leaf. The effects of fermentation 
either in part or in their entirety were brought about by heating with steam 
from 10 miiiiites to 2 hours at a temperature from 90 to 100® O. Wet tobacco 
was brought to an active state of fenmentation even when the bulk was small. 
Fermentation was imixissible in tobacco which had been treated with steam as 
well as in leaf which had already gone through the process. Forcing oxygen 
through the tobacco to be fermented did not promote fermentation. 

Tobacco, I). S. DE Cabv 4LH0 (O. Brahit: Riqutsaa Xaturain; Nuaa Jndu$- 

Rio de Janeiro: Centro Indus, Brasil, 1908, Portuoue^e rdf., voh 2, pp, 
2JI-27J).—^The methods of culture practiced in Brazil and the general condition 
of the industry are described. 

Observations on the breeding of Vida faba, H. Lang iFUhUng*s Landw, 
Zfg., 57 (1908), Xo, If, pp. 481-497).—The results of this work show that the 
most efficient factors on which selection in breeding may be based are the num¬ 
ber of pods per plant, the length of the plant and the size and light color of the 
seed. Selection according to the percentage of seed and the number of beans 
per pod produced remained without definite results. The weight of the beans 
per pod seemed quite constant and reliable, but the use of this factor is con¬ 
sidered impracticable. It was furthm: observed that progeny high in plant 
weight and yield of beans also ranked hi^ in other important characters such 
as size and color of grain, number of pods per plant, yield of beans per pod, and 
length of plant. 

B^ort on a test of varieties of wheat with notes on the weather at Gax- 
forth, 1907, H. S. Snton (Unir. Leeds and Yorkshire Council Agr, Ed, IPam- 
p/i/cfl 69,1907, pp, 13).—The results of variety tests here reported indicate that 
Standard Red and Squarehead Master proved to be the best red wheats. Bro- 
wick Grey Chaff, although a good yidding variety, was not so good in quality 
as these two, but on account of its greater strength of straw it is better adapted 
for land in good condition than either. White Btandup^ the only white wheat 
grown, was not so remunerative as the best red wheats, although characterized 
by stiff straw of medium length and well adapted to land of good quality. 
Duluth wheat also gave promising results. Squarehead Master, now grown 
for 9 years without change of seed, has shown no fi&lling off in yic^d or in 
quality. 
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Correlations in the wheat stem of importance in breeding varieties resist¬ 
ant to lodginiT, K. Aibbecht {Landw. Jahrd., 87 {1908),.No. 3-4, pp. 611-&12, 
X), —The factors studied as being of value in this connection were weight 
of spike, length of intemode, weight of intemode, thickness or diameter of stem, 
resistance to cross bending, and the anatomical structure of the stem, including 
among other features the area occupied by the dbrovascular bundles in a eroas 
section of the stem wall. 

The author concludes from his results that the relative weight of the straw, 
which he determined by calculating the weight of a section of the stem 1 cm. in 
length, is the most reliable indication of the strength of the cell structure upon 
which resistance to lodging depends. The determinati<m of the resistance in 
cross bending tests, which stands in absolute correlation with the relative straw, 
weight, is not considered so \’Bluable on account of the somewhat crude methods 
of measurement in use. In practice, however, the resistance of the stem as 
determined by cross bending is considered as sttfiSLciently accurate for the selec¬ 
tion of individual plants for breeding purposes. The determination of the rela¬ 
tive weight of the straw is regarded as too tedious and difBcult for the plant 
breeder. While the thickness and the length of the intemodes are characters 
much less reliable in detecting the interior development of the cells, they are 
believed nevertheless to be of value in selecting plants resistant to lodging. 

The book of wheat, P. T. Dondlikges {New York and London, 1908, pp. 
XI+S69, pi. 1, figs. 6o, dgm, 1, maps 2). —In the treatment of his subject the 
author devotes a chapter of the book to each one of the following topics: Wheat 
grain and plant, improvement, natural environment, cultivation, harvesting, 
yield and cost of production, crop rotation and irrigation, fertilizers, diseases, 
insect enemies, transportation, storage, marketing, prices, milling, consumption, 
production and movement. The bibliography given occupies 27 pages. 

A short wheat survey of Bengal, D, N. Mookekti {Dept. Agr. Bengal, Dept. 
Bee., 1907, No. 2, pp. 19, pU. 2>.—The botanical relations of the wheats grown 
in Bengal, the names and relationships of the different races, the foremost 
important races of Bengal wheat, the distribution of varieties, the culture of 
the crop, the composition of the grain, and statistics with r^erence to pro¬ 
duction are discussed. 

The content of important plant food ingredients in some common weeds, 
A. Stxjtzeb and L. Seidlee {FuhUng^e Landw. Ztg., 57 {1908), No, 12, pp. 4fi9, 
430).—The authors report the results as determined by analyses given in 
the following table: 

Plant food contained in the dry matter of some common weeds. 


Kind of weed. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

Phospho¬ 
ric acid. 

Potash. 

Sodium, 'calcium. 

Bl ! 

Ptreent 

14.95 

&12 

iai 2 

9.68 

6.22 

10.58 

9.61 

Percent. 

2.89 

2.80 

2.86 

1.91 

1.86 

8.12 

2.80 

Percent 

ass 

.78 

1.08 

,76 

.78 

1.16 

.98 

Percent 

4.77 

1.94 

4.21 

2.22 
1.30 
ai 2 
3.16 

Percent 

2.16 

1.07 

1.91 

1.02 

.71 

2.68 

1.17 

Per cent. 
1.U 
ai 8 
1.62 
ao 7 
181 
4.93 
8.81 


Testing seeds by means of electricity, T. Johnson {Jahresher. Ter. Angew. * 
BOff, {1907), pp. 102-112, figs. 3).—A method to estimate the vitality of seeds 
by etectriclty, in which the blaze current is used as the indicating factor, is 
desexibea in detail and the results of testing seeds of differeit grades of vital¬ 
ity are i^vtefeL 
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HOBTZCTJLTIISE. 

Becent investi^tions on the grafting of herbaceous plants, E. Griffon 
{BuL 8oc, BoU France. 55 {1908), A'o. pp. 397-i05. pin. 2 ).—^In continuation 
of previous work (E. S. R., 19, p. 37) grafting exiierimeuts were conducted 
with the Solanums and other herbaceous plants to study the influence, if any, 
of the stock on the graft and vice versa. 

As previously reported, grafting does not appear to exert any siiecific or 
unusual influence on the immediate fruit of the grafted plants, and, as indicated 
by one year's results with tomatoes, seedlings grown from fruits of grafted 
plants comport themselves in the same maimer as those grown from fruits of 
ungrafted plants. The work is to be continued. 

The culture of early vegetables: The rdle of glass suites, G. Oastet 
iHcole Agr. Alg^r. MaiadinrVarrie, Inform. Agr. Buh 6, pp. 52, figs. 60, map 1 ).— 
A popular account of forcing methods used in growing early \egetables in 
bouthem France. 

Climate, soil, and, fruit culture, A Bechtle \Klhm, Bodcn und Ob'itban. 
Frankfurt, 1908. pp. XX+557). —^This book is designed as a reference work for 
the German fruit grower. It contains in concise form the knowledge gleaned 
from recent climatic and soil investigations which ha^e a bet)ring on fruit 
culture. The numerous topics under which the subjec^t-mutter is treated are 
grouped under three general headings as follows: The climate, the soil, and 
phenology. The results secured in the fields of plant physiology and agricultural 
chemistry are also included as being clobely related in fruit culture to many 
questions of a climatic nature. 

The api)endix deals with climatic and other couditirms of North American 
orchard districts in comparison with German conditions. A bibliography of 
works consulted is given. 

On fruit culture in Finland, B. W. Heisel (Laitdfbr. 8tyr. Meddeh, 1907, 
Xo. 56, pp. 51, pis. 72)-—-A report on the general condition of Finnish horti¬ 
culture, together with discussions of varieties of apples, pears, cherries, and 
plums, grown in Finland. 

Commercial apple culture in mountain r^^ions, W. N. Hutt <Bu?. N. C. 
Dept Agr., 29 (1908), No. 8, pp. 8-29, figs, i, dgm. i).~A popular bulletin in 
which consideration is given to the adaptability of mountain r^ons to apple 
culture with reference to temperature and moisture conditions, atmospheric 
drainage, frost protection, etc., and discussing the various phases of apple 
culture, including sdection of site, soils, planting operations, varieties, cultiva¬ 
tion, fertilizers, cover crops, protection from mice and rabbits, and spraying. 

Strawberry culture, F. A. Wauoh (lfaa«. Crop BpL, 21 (1908), No. 6, pp. 
30-89, figs. A popular article on strawberry culture, treating of soils and 
localities, propagation, idauting, general culture, mulching, methods of manage¬ 
ment, fertilizers, diseases, insects, varieties, and marketing of crops^ 

The influence of the color of soil on the growth and fruitfulness of grapes, 
L. Ra\az (Ana. Bcole Nat. Agr. Montpellier, n. scr., 8 (1908), No. 1, pp. 22-i5, 
figs. 4) •—The author cites from several writers relative to the influence of the 
color of soil on the growth and fruit production of grapes and gives an account 
of investigations started along this line in 1906^ with the results thus tar 
secured. 

An experimental plat containing 99 vines was covered with a concrete made 
up of water, lime, and basic slag from 4 to 7 cm. (about 1J8 to 2.8 in.) in 
depth, a small clear space being left at the base of each plant to insure the pene¬ 
tration of rain water. The covered portion was colored, i being wbite, i red 
and i black to correspond with different types of vineyard soils. The chedt 
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plat in eacli case was a grayish soil cultivated in the usual manner. The data 
set^ured show the vine growth to have been greatest on the black plat and 
least on the white plat The growth started at the same time on all of the 
plats, but the growth on the red and black plats quickly surpassed that on the 
check i>lats. The growth on the white plat was slower than on the other col¬ 
ored plats and continued throughout a longer period- Measured by the yield of 
fruit, however, the white plat was first and the black plat third. The white 
plat appeared to have suffered least from a prevailing drought and the soil 
was found to contain a greater moisture content, from which the author 
advances the opinion that the drying out of soil may depend more uiwn the vege¬ 
tative gi’owth produced, which was least in the white plat, than uiwn the tilled 
or untilled condition of the soil. 

In eonne(*tion with this investigation the soil and air temperatures of the 
plats were taken almost dally from March 9 to November 30. The color of the 
soil did not apiK‘ar to modify either the maximum or minimum air temi)eratnre. 
The soil temperatim*. however, at a deptli of 10 cm. was much higher in the 
red and the black plats than in the check or in the white plats, and as far as 
this experiment is concerned the growth activity appeared to increase with the 
increase in soil temperatui'e. 

The reconstitution of limy soils, P. ISagoubin ( P/Yi/jr. rt Vit. < EtL VEni- 
i*enirr), 29 ( 100^), Xo, io, pp. JoJ-od.?).—The comparative results are given of 
tests of 2 grain* hybrids. MoHrvrdre-RuiuHtriit 1202 and Chasitelafi-Btrlaiidicn 
41b, used as stocks ou calcareous soils and ui»on which were grafteil 0 varieties 
of gnum <4rai»es graftal on the former had a much more vigorous growth 
than th(»se graftal (»u the latter, which gi'owth nppearal, h<»wever, in some 
cases, to influence the quantity and quality of fruit unfavorably. Vines grafted 
on (liamrinH-Brrlandivri 41b matured quicker and the fruit attained as a rule 
a higher sugar content. This stock is especially recommended for plantations 
producing fine wines. 

Recent investigations on the shallow culture of grapes, L. Kavaz (Amu 
Scolc yat. Affr. Montpellier, ju ftrr,, 8 {1908), Vo. i, pp. o-21, figs, 6’).-—In con¬ 
tinuation of previous investigations on shallow culture (B. R. K., 17, p. StKJ), 
experiments were conducted in 190G-7 in which shallow culture was compared 
with deep culture in a vineyard in which the vines were stunted and suffering 
with short nodes. 

The test plats had previously been fertilized and drained, but no considerable 
increase of vigor was noted either from the drainage or from any of the fer¬ 
tilizer ingredients, with the exception of nitrogen, which api)eared to stimuUitc 
the growth somewhat. Shallow culture, however, had a decided beneficial influ¬ 
ence on the vine gi'owth and on the fniit production. The benefit is attrib¬ 
uted chiefly to the encouragement and i»rotection of surface-feeding roots. 
Similar results were secured at Gelseuheim by the use of a mulch of basic slag. 
In the latter case the roots were not only protected, but the slag furnished a 
certain amount of plant food to the vines. 

Investigations relative to the influence of the condition of the surface of the 
soil on the temperature of the air and of the soil showed the air to be warmer 
above level, idiallow-tilled soil than above rough plowed soil. Newly plowed, 
moist soil cools the atmosphere to a considerable extent. The temperature at 
the base of the vines is higher than above the ridges between the rowa tie\"el 
shallow culture starts vegetation earlier in the spring. Although the new 
growth is exposed for a longer time to spring frosts, these frosts are not so 
ssffSre as on the cloddy soils. In order to lessen the danger from spring frosts 
It tt^saggeBted that soils should be left in a rough condition until growth starts. 
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and tliat when tlie buds beglu to swell the surface of the soil should be either 
harrow’ed or rolled. Since arass aud wewls ]>iay the same rule as ron^h clods, 
they should not be cultivated out until the buds swell. Throwing the dirt 
away from the vines will also serve to retard growth. 

The fertilizer requirements of grapes, 6. Chippaz (Freg, Agr* et ViL (Ed, 
VEaUCaitrc), 29 unOfi), Xo. pp. 5/<-5?2L—The results are given of ana¬ 
lytical studies made with graiievines and the fruit at sis different periods dur¬ 
ing the growing season with a view of determining a suitable fertilizer for graites 
as indicated by the amount of nitrogen, iK)tash, phosphtirie acid, aud lime re¬ 
moved from the soil. 

The datfi obtained show that about three-fourths of the total amount of nitro¬ 
gen and ffve-eighths of the total amount of potash are taken up from the time 
gi*owth starts to the flowering sesison. The absorption of these elements prac¬ 
tically ceases when the fruits bc^in to show color. The phosphoric acid api^ears 
to I>e taken up almost entirely before the flowering season. Lime is taken up 
quite regularly throughout the growing season, the amount increasing as growth 
advances. It is estimatnl that a hectare f2.47 acres) of graiies removes from 
the soil annuidly from 40 to SO kg. of nitrogen, S to 20 kg. of phosphoric acid, 
aud :*0 to SO kg. of potash. 

The origin of the red color in grrapes, J. Labobde (BuL Ahhw. Chim. Nucr- 
ct DhtilL^ 26 i/flOS), \o. 1-2, pp. —Red colors may be produced artifi¬ 

cially ill the leaves and fruits. The author has prcKluml a re<l l!(|uid from 
white grapes by heating in an autoclave at 120® for 30 minutes in a 2 per cent 
solution of hydrochloric acid. 

The origin of red colored grapes, l\ Rfttd, ScatL 

[Paria], I}7 yo. 7, pp. Further e\i»eriments on the subject 

noted abo^e. The author thinks the red wloriiig in nature is brought about by 
the combined action of air. light, heat, and diastase. In white grapes the 
diastase may be absent and the color <*an not be i»roduced at ordinary tempera* 
tures, and therefore the red color may be produced from white grapes only when 
the temperature is raised artificially. 

The transformation of the coloring matter in grapes daring ripening, 
J. Laborde (Compt, Rend, Acad. Bci, [Parisi /}7 am), .Vo. 17, pp, 753-755)-— 
Determinations of the soluble, insoluble, and total coloring matter in grapes of 
different sorts at differoit stages of development are reiKirted. 

Tea on the Congo (Bui, Off, Etat Inddpend. Congo, 24 (1908), Vo. 10, 8up,, 
pp, 327-335).—Data are given on experiments in growing and maniifoctuiing 
tea at the Eala Botanic Garden. The results as a whole indicate that tea can 
be successfully grown in that region. 

[InvestigationB in selecting and breeding opium poppies], J. M. Hatmar 
(Rpt, Catcnpore [Jadia] Agr, 8ta,, 1907^ pp, J4-17).—Work is being conducted 
at the stati<m in determining the extent to which the offspring of seed selected 
from hi^y productive opium poppies reproduces the same indications of hi^ 
production. The results of the first year's work are presented in tabular form. 

Seed was procured from selected imrents producing from 4 to 6 grains of 
opium as against 2 and 3 grains in other cases. Comparing the avcarage opium 
yield per plant of 1,120 seedlings with that of the average opium yield per 
plant of 14 parent plants, the progeny showed a decrease in yield of only about 
1 grain. The work is to be continued. 

The stability in type of dlffer^t varieties of popides was also tested, with 
special reference to the infinaoLce, if any, of cross-fotiliaation by bees. The 
results indicate that the types are distinct varieties and that bees have not 
thus far effected cross-fertilization. Studies of the growth of popjpy plants lead 
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to the conclusion that the number of capsules per plant depends almost entirely 
on the condition of the land and the space allowed for the development of each 
plant. 

FOEESTEY. 

The hardy conifers of Central Europe, R Schelle {Die WinterJtarten 
Kadelholzer Mitieleuropaft. Stuttgart, 1909, pp. VIII+3o6^ figs. 171, ph i, 
map i).—This is a handbook for gardeners and garden lovers in which the 
author presents in concise form, aided by illustrations, the distinguishing char> 
acteristics of the native and esotic si^ecies and ornamental varieties of conifers 
adapted to the German climate. Consideration is also given to the habitat and 
morphology of conifers, together with cultural practices and methods of 
propagation. 

Form and content of the fir, X. Schifpel ( Mitt ForstL Ver^uchew. 

1908, No. Si, pp. This is the fourth of a series of form and volume tables 
for conifers which the author has preiiared by the form quotient method (B. S. 
R., 18, p- 1052>. The tables for white pine have been noted (B. S. R., *19; 
p. 746), and similar tables for spruce and larch have been published.® The 
author is of the opinion that all other conifers can he cubed with sufficient 
accuracy by using the tables for one of the above-named kind. T-he form 
quotient method, however, can only l»e applied with safety to deciduous trees 
in computing the value of the bole up to where the crown starts. 

Notes on the growth of pine trees at Greendale, T. W. Adams i (Canterbury 
Agt\ and Pastoral Assor. Jour,, 10 Jo, p}\ Brief notes are 

given on the growth of some TjP species of pine <.in the author’s plantation in 
New Zealand. Finns faririo, P, roulteri, P, in^ignis, and P, ponderosa are 
especially recommended for planting in that country. 

Seeds of Ijophira alata from Sierra Leone {BuL Imp. Inst,, 6 {1908), No. 3, 
pp, 213-2^5).—Analyses are given of the seeds of L, alata, a tree already known 
as one of the sources of the so-called African oak. 

The seed was tested relative to its value as an oil seed. The fat content 
ranged from 31.19 per cent to 43 per cent, and the oil w^as valued by a soap 
manufacturer at about $5 to $10 per ton more than cotton-seed oil under 
ordinary market conditions. It has not as yet been determined at what price 
the seed can be marketed. 

Timbers from Uganda (BuL Imp, Jnst„ 6 (1908), Xo. S, pp, 397-23,9).— 
Descriptions are given of over 50 Uganda timbers including several new species 
and genera relative to the wood structure and probable economic value of ea<dL 

On hardness tests of wood, G. Jakka iCentbl. Gesam, Forstw,, Si {1908), 
No, It, pp, iiS-iSS, llg, I).—In a previous experiment the author determined 
the relative hardness of several kinds of wood by pressing into the wood, both 
radially and longitudinally, a small half-ball shaped iron die (R S. R., 18, p. 
341). A similar experiment is here reported, including the tabular results, in 
which the resistance of the wood of both conifers and hardwoods to the ball¬ 
shaped die was compared with its resistance to a cone-shaped die making the 
same sized Impression at the surface of the wood. 

As in the former experiment, an increase in the specific gravity of the wood 
was accompanied by an increased hardness. In all cases the hardness numbers 
with the ball-shaped die were greater than with the cone-shaped die, side im- 
piesstons with the hall-shaped die giving the highest hardness numbers and 
end Impfessions with the cone-shaped die giving the lowest The ditferences 

•Mitt ForstL Versuchsw. Osterr., 1899, No. 24; 1905, No. 31. 
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betwerti tlw* 2 dips. ln»we\er, wore quite \ariaMe oven in tbe wiiuo <»f 

woml. Tbe autlior oonrludes that the cone-shap«l die is best adapted to the 
tostini? of metals and homos^encoiw substauce«i and that the hall-Phai»e«l die is 
more suitable for testing the hardness of wood. The author points out the 
simplicity of this impression method of testing the streneth of wood as indi¬ 
cated by its hardness, and is of the o]>lnion that it <-au largely take the place 
of the comprehensive landing and compression tests when suitable machinery is 
made for the purjjose. 

Tests of treated timbers \EngUt, 3rrjr«f, 60 Yo. f.?, p. d}^).— 

Extensive tests of the physical properties of timber that has lieen treafwl by 
preservative processes were <*onducted during the year by S. M. Rowe, and 
the rt»snlts are to ajqiear as a supplement to his Handbook of Timber Preserva¬ 
tion f E. S, R., 37, p. 775 1 . Two tables are here given which indicate the general 
results MH-ure<l- Table 1 shows the ultimate crushing Ifwids and other prop¬ 
erties of some treated and untreated si»o<*Imens, and Table 2 summarizes the 
results c»f tests on the abstirptive properties of timber. 

Report on the lumber industry in the Russian Far East, IIodgbon (Dipio, 
a»d Vf»m. Bpis, London^ Yo. 670, pp. JJ, wap 1 \.—^Tbis re¬ 

port contains a brief discussion of the forest areas of Eastern Siberia and 
IManchnria, the present status <if the lumbering industry, the kinds of lumber, 
forest control and taxation, t<^other with the regulations and scale of export 
duty in force in the Manchurian forest. 

The estimated forest area in the Amur and Maritime Provinces is 509,000,000 
acres, of which 19,000,000 acres belong to the Cossack administration. 

Ceara rubber from Portuguese East Africa (BuL Imp. Innt., 6 ( WOS), Xo. 
pp. Analyses are given of 13 samples of plantation Ceara rubber 

from Portuguese lEast AfSrica, together with data on their preparation and notes 
on their commercial value. The results show that Ceara rubber of satisfactory 
quality and value can be produced in that country. 

The length of the germinating period of F^tumia elastica seeds and 
method of preparing the fruits for shipment {Bui. Off. JStat Ind^pend. Congo, 
24 (1908), Xo. 10, Sup., pp. $S6, 227).—When F. ciaalica fruits were stored at 
the Eala l^tanic Garden for 8 months from the time of harvest, 45 per cent 
of the seed which was then sown germinated, whereas of seed which was de¬ 
corticated and packed in charcoal, humus, sawdust, etc., only 12 per cent 
germinated at the end of one month after harvest As a result of this investi¬ 
gation it is recommended that F. elastica seed be shipped In the whole thor¬ 
oughly dried fruit either in tin cases or wooden boxes which should be 1^ 
unsealed, in order to prevent sweating during the trip. 

33iabber of Porsteronia fiorlbunda from Jamaica (Bui. Imp. Inst., 6 (1908), 
No. 2, pp. 2S9, 260).—’A sample of rubber of the F. floribunda vine, growing In 
the limestone districts of Jamaica, showed a crude rubber content of 79A per 
cent and a true rubber content in the dry rubber of 89 per cent. 

Although the quality is good aud the rubber readily salable the supply thus 
far has been irregular and small. 

The science of Para rubber coltivution, H. Wsight (Colombo, Ceylon, 19&7, 
pp. 97, pla. 4).—This is a series of lectures with the discussions following; de¬ 
livered by the author on various occasions in Ceylon and London. The follow- 
^ing topics are included: Distance In planting and pruning (EL B. B,, 18, p. 148); 
nature of tlie Para robber tree and latex extractlcm; rubber cultivation and 
future production; rubber tapping demoustratfon; distance and itttmplantfng 
(E. S. R., 18, p. 841}; and rubber cultivation In the British Empire. 

The International Rubber Exposition in London, S^tember 14-86, 1808, 
8. SosKKK (Tropenflamer Beihefte, 9 (1298), No. 6, pp. 285-SS6, pis. 2, cbort 
77189—09-5 
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J ),—Ill addition to notes on tlie exhibits and sketches of the rubber industry 
in the several countries represented, consideration is given to the rubber indus¬ 
try as a whole relatiA'e to the total area planted to rubber and estimates of 
future production, the labor question and cost of planting operations, varieties, 
and methods and cost of harvesting and i»reparing rubber. 

Iteports of the superintendent of forests for 1904-1906, W. F. Fox (S, T. 
tilatc rorc^t. Fifth anti flame Com, Ann. 10-12 (WOi-1906)^ pp. 35-112, 

pis. 7. fig. /).—^Tbese reports are similar in nature. The report for 1SK14 (E. R. 
R., 17, p. *S71) and the report for 1906 (E. S. R., 10, p. 1147) have been noted 
as separates. 

A statistical review of the forest administration of the Grand-Buchy of 
Baden for the year 1006 (Statis. J^achw. Forstreno. Baden, 20 (WOO), pp. 
XXI+1S5, dgms. 9). —In addition to the statistical data for 1906 of forest areas, 
planting and cutting operations, yields, and revenue from various forest 
products comparative data are given for the period from 1R78 to 1905. 

Handbook for the Prussian forester. It. IUdtke ( Handhuch fiir den Preus- 
sichen Forster, "Neudamm, 190S, h* />/>. XXXiy+9!W). —^This is a handbook 
of information relative to the state, coinmiiiial. and priiate forest service of 
Prussia, the training and duties of foresters and forest guards, forest law'-. 
regulations, etc. 

Fire protection on the ticket-patrol system, l>. X. Avasia i Indian Forester, 
Si (lOOS), Xo. 11. pp. 053-057, fig. 1).—X brief dest*riptioii is given of the 
system of fire protection as <*arried out in the Allapilli teak torests in the South¬ 
ern Circle of the Central Pro\inces, India. 

diseases of FLAETS. 

Diseases and injuries to cultivated plants in 1905 (Bcr, handle. Hdehsamfc 
Innern [Gennang], Xo, 5, pp. T 11+168).—Xtter reviewing the weather in rela¬ 
tion to crop diseases and pests in Germany, a compilation is given of the 
diseases and insect injuries of cereals, root crops, forage i»lants, fiber plants, 
hops, tobacco, orchard fmits, grapes, vegetables, forest trees, etc. A tabular 
summary showing the disti'ibntion of the diseases, host plants. i*elatlve amount 
of injury, etc., concludes the report. 

The potato black scab, T. Johnson (Xafnrt [London], ID (IDOS), Xo. 2038, 
p. 67). —^The author reiiorts that the abundant occurrence of the black scab of 
potatoes, due to Chrpsophlgefis indobiollea, has enabled him to carry on some 
studies on the life history of the fungus. He has found that the so-called 
^res have proved to be zoosijorangia and has studied the effects of temjiera- 
ture, nutrition, moisture, and light on their germination. , 

Soil sterilizing, Bordeaux mixture, and poisous for tobacco seed beds, 
W. T. Horne (Estae. Cent, Agron. Cuba Cire. 30, pp. 11 \. —^Xotes are jpven on 
hot-water sterili 2 sation of tobacco seed beds, the use of Borde^iux mixture for 
the control of the damping-off fungus, and i)oisonous baits for insects that 
affect tobacco plants in the seed bed. 

Bust on wheat, J. M. Hayman (Rpf. Caxenporc [India] Agr. 8ta„ 1$07, 
pp. 5<h 57),—For a number of years wheat has been grown in glass cages at the 
Cawnpore Station, the object of the investigation being to determine whether 
met will appear on wheat grown under conditions which exclude the iM)ssi- 
MHy of external infection. In all, 195 plants have been grown under pro¬ 
tective conditioiaSi and up to the end of the season of 1906 only neg^itive results 
had been obtained. In 1907, however, n few pustules of rust were found 
occurring on the wheat plants in different glass mses. While there may have 
been some means for external infection, it is thought by the author to be 
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milikt'ij-, as eiery was t>ik«n To linneut tli<* tr.iii>«iui>«<>ioii of tlie 

diswiine iu this way. 

Studies were contiune<l t«» deteriiiiue the i»r(>i»a};ati«tii of nM from soaM-»n to 
season hy volunteer wheat, but as jel no ih^tinite results have 1)een tilitained. 

E\|)erinieuts are iu i>roftresh on the selet^tioii of rust-resistant varieties, in 
which a susceptible variety of wheat has l>eeu chosen aud subjected tf» the con¬ 
ditions belie\ed to favor the de\eloi»ment of rust. While the past year was 
c»ne favorable to rust, about plants were secured that showed e<msiaerable 
resistance. 

Peach leaf curl, yellows, rosette, and little peach, K. L. WoBSHA^f and 
W. V. Keld (Off, B(1. JJnt. Itiih 20, pp. ?}, figs, //>.—Descriptions are jdten of 
these di^eases c»f the iieach, with iwirticular atteutit»n to the iieaeh leaf curl. 

From the results of a series of exi»erinients for the «*initrol of the iieach leaf 
curl, in which the were spraye<l with Itonleaux mixture, cop|»er-sulphate 
sidntion. lime-sulphur washes. Oi^egun wash, and scwla B(»rdeaiix, it appeiirs that 
Bordeaux mixture, iime-sulphiir wash, and Oretjtai wash, whi(-h Is a moditi(*a- 
tioii of a linie-snlphnr eomiMuiud, were all effecti\e in the c^mtrol of the disease. 

The other diseases are briefly descril^ed and, where known, sujtgestious given 
fur their i>re\ention. 

Experiments for the control of Peronospora, H. Sc iiLLi.rNBBBf. (Lamhr, 
Jaftrh. Sc7/iffir, J2 i 1U0S\, \o. J, pp. —^'Phe results of experiments in 

spraylm? various fungicides on grai^es for the control of downy mildew are 
given. 

In <»ne series of experiments the relative efficiency w’-as tested of 0-5 and 1 
lM>r cent solutions of Bordeaux mixture and of different strengths of sulphur 
aznriii aud of Tenax, which is said to lie a mixture <»f copper sulphate, alumiii- 
inm sulphate, and soda. In these tests 4 and 5 applications of the fungicides 
Avere gi\en at different periods during the season, and at the time of harvest¬ 
ing the average w'elght of grapes and the weight i>er vine were determined- 
In both instances the average Aveight of the indiAidual grai>es and the total 
production per a ine were the highest where Bordeaux mixture had been used. 

In a second series of exiierimeuts 2 iM'r cent Bordeaux mixture, a sulphur- 
copper preparation, and 2 strengths of S4Hla Bordeaux were comiaired. The 
best results were obtained with s<Hla liortleaiux containing 2 kg. of copper sul¬ 
phate and 0.9 kg. of soda to 100 liters of water. 

The chestnut bark disease, K. A. Sterling iBngiH, Xticit, 60 (1008), Xo, /J, 
pp, 332, .—Attention is called to the disease iM)pularly known as chestnut 
blight, which is due to the fungus Uiaporiht paranitiat. The commercial im¬ 
portance of the rapid spread of tills disease is pointed out as threatening the 
existence of the chestnut tree as a factor in American forestry. The author 
states that the spread of the chestnut blight and the ultimate destruction of 
our chestnut forests will probably mean an annual loss to the United States of 
from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

The prompt remoA*al and destniction of infected limbs and trees and the 
IMiintlng of wounds with tar paint will probably save indiridual stieeimena but 
there apiiears to be little promise that the disease can be controlled in the ex- 
tensiA-e second-growth stands and merchantable timber throughout the range of 
the species. 

The mildew of oaks, L. Manqin (Jour, Agn Prat^ n. acr., id (1908), No, SO, 
pp, fig», 2).—The mildew of oaks due to OMUmn guereiaum is described. 

The author thinks that the fungns is the ccmldlal i^se of Jficrosphwra aini, 
and that while its atta<*k could be preventedi by the use of sulphur or some of 
the ixilysiilphid sprays where only a few trees are to he treated, it will be 
found impracticable to attemiJt such means in forests or large piantatimuL 
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Epidemic of oak mildew, K. W. Xe^lk i \atunr. Fortst u, Lnndic,, 

6 iW08)^ Ao. lU pp- —^An ac*coiint is giveu showing the widespread 

epidemic of mildew of <»aks in Europe during the summer of IPOS, and the rela¬ 
tion of the couidial stage of the mildew to the i)erf€ct form is discussed. A 
note by K. ^on Tubeiif describes briefly the occurrence of the mildew in 
Bavaria. 

Notes on some new diseases of Coniferie, X, W. Borthwick {Tratn. and 
Pm<\ Bot, jS'oc. EiUnh.^ 2S ( t9(n *, pt. J, pp. 2S2^ 233 ).—^The author describes a 
new disease of Plvea imigi H'f, due to a fungus which attacks the buds and pro¬ 
duces large black, conical swellings in which the fruiting bodies of the fungus 
occur. The bud is either imme<liately destroyed, or it may produce a much 
twisted cankered shof>t which frequently dies at an early period. The charac¬ 
teristics of the fungus are ssiid to resemble those of the various Cucnrbitaria. 

The second disease described is one of XhicH pcotimita. In this case the fun¬ 
gus belongs appamitly to the Ascomycetes and it affects the leaves of the 
current yesir's growth. At first they becinne light brown in color and finally 
dark lawn. At the maturity of the fungus the fructifications appejir ns small 
black, spherical swellings on the infested leaves. This fungus has caused con- 
<^ideral>]e damage to the species mentioned al»ove. 

As yet neither of the fungi has been definitely determined and they are to be 
the subject of further investigation. 

Annual report of the literature on plant diseases, M. Hollbuno et al. 
(Ja1tr(shn\ Pfiam(nlnanl\. 0 {1006), pp* MII+203 ).—This report, published 
in llHiS, reviews the literature which appeared in lOOd relating to plant diseases 
and Insect pests, about l,S0d papers being noted l>y title or abstract. The gen¬ 
eral groupings of the literature are general plant pathology and imthologlcal 
anatomy, si»ecial pathology, plant hygiene, and methods for plant protection. 
The detailed arrangement and method of treatment of toifics are similar to 
those in previous reports (E, R. R., IS, p. 746). 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLOGY. 

The zoological record, D. Rhvbp {Zoal. J?cc., )3 {W06), pp, lSi8 ).—^This 
volume contains the usual classified bibliograjihies covering the literature re¬ 
lating to all branches of z(»o1ogy published during liH)6, and in addition entries 
for 3901-liK)5 which were received too late for inclusion in the previous volume 
(B. R. R., IS, p. 1058). 

A study of the pocket gopher, J. 0. D\rk {Ondiard and Farm. 8 (1908), 
yo, 5, p. It, flO- f).—A brief account of the habits and economic importance of 
the ijocket gopher. 

Eats and their animal parasites, A. E. Rhipley (Jour, Econ, Biol., 3 {1008), 
Eo. 3, pp. 6*l-8d).—Following a discussion of the habits and economic imi>or- 
tance of rats, a complete list is given of all parasites, both ectoparasites and 
endoparasites, of which rats are known to serve as hosts. 

The leprosy-like disease among rats on the FacifLc coast, TV. B. TVhebby 
(Jour. Amer. Med. Aesoc., 50 (1908), Eo. 23, p, 1903 ).—Out of over 30.000 rats 
examined 2 were found to be ill of a leprosy-like disease due to acid-fast 
bacilli. Both specimais were large female rats (Mus dacumanun). X note is 
ai^pended stating that since the above report was written a male and female 
of the same species have also been found affected with the disease. From the 
male was taken a single ffea (CerataphpUuB fanciatue). This fiea was ground 
up fwj a slide and stained by the tuliercle method, but contained no acid-proof 
bacilli. 
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Experiments on rat extermination, H. O. Saigol ilnilian UuL ihn,^ iS 
yo, 7, /jp. —^“Altliousli lioiK* lisul lMH‘U evtemU‘<l from many 

quarters that rat estemiinatioii woniil lie tiraetlinible li.\ employiuK some mi<To- 
organism which would not only produce a disease iu the animals directly ex- 
lierimented upon, but an infectious fatal disease among the rat population as 
a whole through these diseased rats being let itmse, this has not been lioriie out 
by the experiments given." 

The warblers of North America, F. M. Chapma>* ( Yoi% 1907, pp. 
IX+306, ph. 33). —^This Iniok has been preiiared by the author In <*ooiieratioii 
with other ornithologists to meet the demand for a fully illustrated work which 
will serve as an aid to the field identifimtiou «if warblers and to the study of 
their life histories. 

Our American flycatchers, B. S. Bownisn l«ri. Imrr. b^wp., 66 (1908), Xo. 
1710, pp. ii6. 227, pg^. 7).—^The habits, iiecailiarities, and et'unomh- imjiortance 
of these birds are briefly dewTilied; photographs taken in the natural state 
ac<*omi»any the article. 

The midsummer bird life of Illinois; A statistical study, S. A Fosbls 
iAmei\ Xat, {2 {1908), \o, 300, pp. 303-319). —In continuation of earlier work 
(E. S. K., 18, p. 1143), obsenatlons were made iu soutbeni, <*entral, and northern 
Illinois, 2 observers marching at a disram^ of 30 yards aimrt, covering a dis¬ 
tance of 428 miles. Records were made of the number of each siiecies of birds 
cd>served and of their ecological distribution. The unmlier of native birds, 
European siiarrows excluded, was f<mud to lie 527 to the square mile. A total 
of 7.740 individuals was observed, among which were recogidzed S3 s^ieeies. 
Of these, 85 per cent belonged to the 21 most common si)ecies. The relatUe 
occurrence of bird life in crops, based on these data, is shown by the following 
table: 

Birds observed in crops in midsummer, 1907, 


KSndoCetop. 

Nnmb^. 

Feroent 

Number 

Company 

tiire 

densities. 
(Aeresae 
for enthe 
State-1.) 

PftstareB... 

2,107 

27.2 

878 

1.86 

Meadows.-.. 

1,814 

2S.4 

920 

1.4S 

Grain. 

1,067 

21.5 

502 

.87 

Com.. 

1,109 

l&l 

aoo 

.47 

other erops..-. 

963 

12.6 







• 


A nalivie bird destroying the sparrow, C. T. Musson (Apr. Qaz, X. 8, Wales, 
19 (1908), Xo. 8, p, 6*3d).—The ground citekoo-sbrike (Pteropodocps phasi- 
anella) has appeared in one locality and is killing the sparrows though not 
attacking other birds. 

The value of birds as insect destroyers, Mas. W. F. Pasbott (Proc, lotoa 
Park and Forestry Assoc,, 7 (1907), pp. 47-53).—A brief account is given of 
hii-ds ns insect destroyers showing the importance of their protection. 

Locusts birds, J. W. Guhnikq (Transtwl Ayr, Jour., 6 (1908), Xo. 24, pp. 
527-330}.—A brief account is given of birds which feed upon locusts and ate 
protected by law during certain seasons of the year. 

Bufo fowleri in northern Georgia, H. A. Allabd (Science, n. err., 28 (IPdB), 
Xo, 72S, pp. 635, d5d).—Notes on the habits of Fowler's toad, which is shown 
to ticeur abundantly in much of the tmitory east of the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains. 
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Report of scientiRc work in the field of entomology during 1906, O. 
Seidlitz <A/W/. A^//w/7/r.sf*//.. i.i i/, \o, i, /. ///f/j, ;//#. —A 

]i4>grniiliy N invsi*nttHl nf tlio litemtiiro «ni wieral eiiOmiohJgy ami the <M»k*op- 
tera imbliKlieil during the year IIMMS. 

The new ideas on the origin of species by mutation, L. CVCnot (iJer. Gen. 
M,, W {Wfifs). Xo. n. piK .S‘6Vy-^7/, Jitpi. S). —^Tlie author diseuswes this sub¬ 
ject at R<«ne length. A brief blbli<»graiihy is given. 

Notes on the value of introduced parasites or beneficial insects, TV. W. 
FfiociGATT Indian Buh^ U i/908>, «?, pp. — A i)aper read at 

the ineetUig of the West Indian agricultural eonfemw*e in which a brief ac¬ 
count is gi\en of an imestigntiou of the value of parasitic insects in Hawaii 
and California. 

Report of the entomologist, C. W. Howabd (Transvaal Dept, Agr, Ann. 
Rpt. pp. maps Jl.—The greatest duty for the past 2 years has 

been that of combating the b»custa, other w<»rk l>eing considered secondary in 
view of the nee<l of s/>lving this question so that the farmers would have con¬ 
fidence in entering iqion the work. A detailed account is given i»f the eam- 
l»Ugn against the br«nvn and reil locusts, together with maps showing the 
flights and areas iufest«l by each siM.*cies during ItMMJ aiul 11M)7. 

Miscellanefins notes are inchideil on the enemies 4»f fruit trees and garden 
crops, ami 4if insect parasites of man and doniestb-ated animals. 

Notes from Angola, F. TVclimax 7*mp. Vtd. ant! ITpfj. 

It \o. 8, pp. //7, ns. Jigs. }>.—^These notes an* a continuation of a 

series which appeannl in t^arrapspUa p* m Inins is nientioneil as a fact<»r 

in the aiulium disetise. A list of 21 si*ecies 4>f Tabaiiids is given. The effet*ts 
<if the sting of the couiiuon Angolan S4*orp!<»u iTroplfctfs oiciOrntalh) ami 
wime other venoniou.s arthroiiods are described. 

Report of the State nursery inspector, A. E. Stene ( Inn. Rpt, Bd. Agr. 
R. L. it907). pp. it-iU ph. jig. /).—^*Vmong the injurious insects of the 
year hera reinirted are the army worm, c<Klliiig moth, apple maggot, frostal 
lightning htipper {Onncnin pruinusa'i. maple phenacoccus ( Phcnacoi^cint averi- 
vola). spruce gall louse {iliirmfh ahicttn). and n»se scale (Auhwaspis rump). 
Various plant diseases are also reported. 

Report of the superintendent for the suppression of the gipsy and brown- 
tail moths, for the year 1907, A. E, Stene (Ann. Rpt Bd. Agr. R . I., 2S (iP07), 
App.. pp. ph. V. Jigs. A niap 1).—X general awoimt of these two i)ests 
and the work of sui)pression carriiKi on in Ithode Island. 

Notes on the work against the gipsy moth, E. P. Felt (Jour. Been, Ent, 
1 (t90S)^ .Vo, pp, 273, 276). —This is a brief acetmut of an examination made 
of the work being carried on in New England against the gipsy moth. Atten¬ 
tion is called to a 10-horseiJower gasoline engine manufactured for automo¬ 
biles that is being used in place of a 6-horseiH*wer engine weighing 1,S(J0 lbs. 
fonnerly in use. A heavy j^-in. hose from 4(R) to cSoo ft. Itaig with a smt>otli 
J-in. nozzle is used for work in woodlands, a pressure of 206 tt) 25<» lbs. being 
maintained. 

, The machinery, which is mounted ui»on a stout wagon with a 400-gal. tank. 
Is drawn by 4 horses. It is said to be cai)able of spraying 14 to lt> acres a 
day at a cost of about* $10.20 jier acre where the woodland is fairly clear of 
brush. 

Description of new devices for rearing insects, A. F. Bubobss (Jour. Boon. 
But, 1 (1998), Ro. 4* pp. 967-^69, pis. 2). —Several devices used at the Gipsy 
Moth Parasite Ltibonitory in Massachusetts are here described and illustrated. 

Field tables of lepidoiiteTa, W. T. IX. Forbes (Worcester, Mass., W06, pp. 
1\1). —^Tables based mainly ujx)n color mailings are here given for the adnlts 
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inul for tho lar\4P. l»ala an* also inolmleil on tho fcMid itlants uud dates of 
sipiiea ranee. 

INTotes on the early stages of some Famphila, P. L unbent \Etit, 10 

{1908)^ yo. 9, pp, ^Cotes are given on the life history of 17 sijeeies 

of butterflies belonging to the genus Pamphila. The larvse seem to feed more 
residily on the coarser si)eciea of tniasses. 

Katra (hairy caterpillars) in Gnjaret, C. U. Patel (Agr. Jouk India, S 
(1908), No. 2, pp. Ifi2-1(}0, dffHK 1 ).—^The sfiecies Am^acta moorei, A. laetinut. 
and Al. lineolu appear after the first fall of monsoon rain and attack and do 
great damage to newly grown crops, esi)ecially to millet. A general account 
Is gdven of the life history, imrasites, and enemies of this pest. Remedial 
experiments are reiwrted. 

On the Proctotrypid genus Antaeon, with descriptions of the new- species 
and a table of those occurring in Britain, A. J. Ohitty {Eni. Mo. Mag., 2. 
ser.. 19 (1908), Nos, 222, pp, lU-Hi; 223, pp, 145, U3; 225, pp. 209-213). 

Upon the aphis-feeding species of Aphelinus, L. O. Howard (Ent. Neios, 
19 (1908), No. 8, pp. 365-S57 ).—^Four si»ecies of the genus Aph^inus are re¬ 
corded as parasitic uiion aphids, of w'hieh Aphelinus nemiflarus and A. 
are here decsribed as new. A table is given for the seimration of these species. 

ISTotes on the Coccin^dm, T. L. Casey (Canad. But, iO (1908), No. 11, pp. 
393-421),—yotes on the ladybirds with descriptions of one genus and several 
species and subspecies new to science. 

On a collection of Coccides and other insects aftecting some cultivated 
and wild plants in Java and in tropical W'estem Africa, R. Newstead (Jour. 
Econ. Biol, 3 (1908), No. 2, pp. S3-i2, pis. 2 ).—In addition to miscellaneous 
notes a genus, 6 species, and 2 varieties are described as new to science. 

The present state of oar knowledge of the Odonata of Hexioo and Central 
America, P. P. Calvebt (Science, n. ser., 28 (1908), No. 72i, pp. 692-595).— 
The author here presents a summary of the main results obtained from studies 
on the Odonata and a comparison with previous work done in this field. 

An army worm in the Transvaal, F. Thomsen (Transvaal Agr* Jour., 6 
(1908), No. 2t, pp. 585-589).—Army worms which may be Caradrlna Civigua 
or C. orbicularis, or both, are described as destroying* the crop in one locality. 
A description is given of the stages, and also notes on the life history, habits, 
and food plants. Remedies are discussed. 

The seventeen-year cicada on Staten Island in 1907, W. T. Davzs (Proe. 
Staten Isl. Assoc, Arts and Sd, £ (1907-8), No. 1, pp. 1, iB).— It is concluded 
that the individuals were sofiSdently numerous to insure the insects* appear^ 
ance in 1924. 

A new predaceous enemy of the cotton boll weevil, W. Newezx and R. C. 
Tbehsbne (Joitn Econ, Enl, 1 (1908), No. 4, p, The carabld beetle, 

Bvarthrus sodalis, and a second undetermined species of the same genus, are 
here reported as having been found to destroy Anikofumus grandis. 

The first and last essential step in combating the boll weevil, W. B, Hinds 
(Jour, Econ, Ent, 1 (1908), No. 4, pp, 233-843).—Uhls is a paper rend at the 
meeting of the Association of Economie Entomologists, hiM. in Chicago, in 
December, 1907. The anthmr briefly reviews the results obtained in the Inves¬ 
tigation of the boll weevil, atlenticm being called to both direct and Indirect 
methods of combat Particular attention is given to Investigatlcsis conducted 
by W. W. Yothers and the author upon hibernation, a more detailed account 
of which is to be issued in bulletin form by the Buiean of BSntoznology of this 
Department The following general conclusion is drawn: 

The destruction of stalks by some i^ective method and as long as may be 
possible before the normal time for weevils to entor hibenxation constitutes 
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the most efifective method now known of reducing the severity of the weevil 
attack upon the following crop and that it therefore deserves general I’ecog- 
nition and adoption as the last step in the treatment of each season’s crop and 
essentially the first step also in the production of a crop with the minimum 
weevil injury during the following season.” 

Notes on Transvaal tobacco pests, C. W. Howard (Transvaal Agr* Jour., 
8 (1008), Xo. 24 , pp, 809-816, pis. 2, figs. .J).—The only pests that the author 
oonpdiders at all serious are the cutworm, splitworm, and nematode. Notes 
are given ui>on the life history and habits of the splitworm (PMhorUnwa 
opercuUela) gall worm (Heterodera radieicola), cutworm, bud worm (Hriio- 
this armiger), pigweed caterpillar (Caradrina exigua), homworms, aphis or 
green fly, green bug (Nezara viridnla), and curculio beetles (Peritelm omafus 
and 8trophosomna sp.). Hemedies are considered and directions are given 
for their application. 

Insect pests of the xnangel-wnzz^ H. M. Lefboy (Agr. Jour. India, 3 
(1908), Xo. 2, pp. 161-183). mangel-wurzel, while not one of the ordinary 
crop plants under cultivation in India, has been recommended as worthy to be 
made such. The insects which especially attack the plant are the surface 
weevil (Tanymeeiis indieus), which is followed by the surface caterpillar and 
later by the indigo caterpillar. 

The earth flea, a common pest of winter vegetables, R. W. Jack (Agr. 
Jour. Cape Good Hope. 32 (1908), Xo. J, pp. 813-810, figs. 4).—uUi account is 
given of a si)ecies of mite belonging to the family Eupodidse which attacks nearly 
all commonly cultivated vegetables. It is stated that the injury can he largely 
prevented by clean cultivation and that the pest can be economically destroyetl 
by s|)raying with the tobacco wash. 

Grain weevils (Bd. Agr. and Fisheries [Londoni, Leaflet 208, pp. 4. fig. 1 ).— 
An account is given of Calandra granaria and C. oryzw, with remedial measures. 

The diseases and enemies of useful and ornamental horticultural plants, 
F. KbAoeb and G. RdBio (Kranhheiten und BescMdigungen der Nutz und 
Zierpflansen des Gartendaues. Stuttgart, 1908, pp. Tni+212, pis. 4. fig^^ 
22i).—In this book the author discusses the insect and other animal enemies 
as well as the plant diseases. Remedies are considered and indexes, of both 
plants and enemies, are given. 

Experiments with remedies for insect enemies of fruit trees, Tbuelie 
<Bu1. Boc* Xat. Agr. France, 68 (1908), Xo. 7, pp. 50*1-813).—A report is given 
of experiments with remedies for pests of fmit trees, particularly for Hypono- 
meuta mainella. 

Massachusetts fruit trees and their insect foes, H. T. Febrald (Agr. of 
Hass., 1907, pp. 111-138, figs, id).—An address delivered before the meeting of 
the State board of agriculture in which the insect enemies of fruit trees of the 
State are discussed. 

Gosford-Narara fmit fly and codling moth control experiment, W. B. 
OUBKEY (Agr. Oaz. N. 8. Wales, 19 (1908), No. 7, pp. 381-3Si).—The life 
history of Ceratitis capitata, the regulations in efilect in November, 1907, with 
the penalty clause concerning care of fmit orchards, in connection with the 
codling moth and fruit fly, and an acconnt of experiments to demonstrate to 
growers the practical value of carrying out the provisions of fruit fly regula¬ 
tions, are ^ven. 

The orcfliards were found badly infested with 3 species of fruit fly, the 
Mediterranean fly (Ceratitis capitata), the Queensland fly (Daciis (Tephritis) 
tryoni), and the Island fly (Trgpeta psidU), the species first named being the 
more numerous. The 2 latter species have been bred from native pliun or 
black apifle (Sideroxylon australe), berries of white ash (Schizoneria ovata), 
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and wild hlack fij? « Virus stfrphawtrarpa), It is tlioiififht however, that n*in- 
feetion from the wild fruit does not to any gresit extent annul the value of 
work done in orchards to check the fly. 

ParaflSn remedy v. poisoned bait [for the fruit fly], O. W. M.\lly {Agr, 
Jour, Cape Good Hope, S2 (1908), So, J, pp, 609-JiH), —^In experiments con¬ 
ducted it was found that Ceratith capitata was not attracted to imratBc oil 
in comparison with pineapple juice and treacle <molasses). Bees were at¬ 
tracted to honey when siirayed on a hedge near a hive, but iiaid no attention to 
other sweets. This fact is of importance in connection with the application of 
1 ‘oisoned bait for the fruit fly. 

In a supplementary note, the government entomologist (C. P. Lounsbury) 
briefly reiwrts additional experiments. He considers that the experiments here 
reported show that spraying the trees with iioisoned baits, as i)reviously recom¬ 
mended, aff<»rds greater protection against the i)est than the exiK>sure of vessels 
itf ]>araffin oil. 

Notes on a chaldd (Syntoxnaspis dmpanim) infesting apple seeds, 0. B. 
<'RosBY iAnn, Ent, >Soc. JLwicr., I (J.W), Xo. i, i*. ^8).—This tq»ec!es, previously 
known to infest the seeds of the wild apple in Crimea, has been found gen¬ 
erally distributed in New York State where it infests the cultivated varieties as 
well as the wild apple (IfaZua coronaria). 

The Smyrna flg and its pollinating insect, 0. P. liOUKSBURY (Agr, Jour, 
Cape Good Hope, 3J (1908), yn, J, pp, ,101-588, fig, /).—An account is given 
of the rOle of Blautophaga grouBorum in the fertilization of the flowers of the 
Smyrna fig. It is stated that the Insect has been recently introduced into 
South Africa. 

Beport of the investigations of the olive fly in Ezance in 1907, Chapexxb 
{Buh Mem, Off, Henseig, Agr. [Paria], 7 (1908)^ Ho. 8, pp. 979-^90).—X de¬ 
scription of Dacuu olete, its life history, habits, and the nature of its injury is 
followed by an account of the work in combating it. The author concludes 
from researches in Italy and those here reported that the efficiency of the 
application of sweetened arsenicals is clearly demonstrated. The formulas of 
insecticides used are glveu. Analyses of the oil from olives treated with these 
insecticides showed the presence of <Hily traces of arsenic. 

The fight against the olive fly, J. Chapellx {Bui. Mens, 8oc. Cent, Agr,, 
Hort, et AccUm, Nice, 48 (1908), No. 8, pp, Z59-J847).--A more extensive report 
of these experimeats is noted above. 

The pear-tree c^hid, P. Pabsy (Bet?. Hort. [Paris], 80 (1908), No. SO, pp. 
474-}77, figs. 81.—Pear trees are reported to be injured to a considerable ex- 
tmit and apple trees less so by Cephus oompressus which, as a larva bores in 
the young twigs. The ichneumon, Pimpla instigator, plays an active rffie in the 
repression of the pest. 

Isolation of oarange groves and fumigation for the white fly, A. W. Mosbill 
F7a. Fruit and Produce Hews, 1 (1908), No. 8, pp. 8, 7).—A brief floimnary of 
results from fumigation experiments with hydro<^nic<acid gas which had been 
obtained since the preparation of Bulletin 76 of the Bureau of Bntomoh^ of 
this Department already noted (H S. B., 2D, p. 555). These show a wld^ 
applicability for the white fly than at first supposed. An isolation of 200 or 
300 ft. will ordinarily Insoze immunity from the occuneuoe of the fly in in¬ 
jurious abundance for at least one season. The owner of a grove of 10 acres 
or more need not be deterred from fumigating on account of an infested grove of 
any size adjoining on one side, Thmre are conayparmtlvely few groves that need 
be considered Impractlcabie to fumigate on aoeount of their location. 

Observations upon the parasitism cd an aphid that attacks citrus fruits, 
IT. PiEBAitroNi (AM n. 1st. Incoragg. Hapdli, 8. ser^ 09 (19(H), pp. f-7, pi. 
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AfihifliHit amantU, a bracliouid attacking Toroptcra auranfiU is described as 
new to science. Obaer\ations ui)On the habits of the aphid and it^ j)arasite are 
accompanied by figures of both. 

Cacao beetles and the use and application of lime, R. D. Ansiead {Proc. 
Afft\ tHoc, Trinidad and Tohago, N ilUOS), \o, iK pp. 3K7-S9ii ),—^The cacao l>eetle 
(iSteiraistoyna dr 2 )resisum) as a larva does great injury to the cacao trees, bor¬ 
ing between the bark and the wood. Methods of preventing the injury are dis¬ 
cussed. 

Notes on Termes gestroi and other species of termites found on rubber 
estates in the Pederated Malay States, H. E. Pb4.tt (Agt\ Bid, Hiraitn and 
Fed, Malay Staien, 6 {1908), No. J, pp, lol-tad). —An account is given of 
injury by Ter men getdroi to cultivated Para {Hcvea braftilicnsin) and Rambong 
(Ficus elastica) ruljber trees. In order to distinguish this from other si>fecies 
a table is given for the separation of the common species met with on rubber 
plantations with descriptions of their various castes. Because of the damage to 
rubber trees of all ages and the difficulty in destroying it this white ant is 
considered to be the planter's most serious enemy. Methods to be emp]oye<l 
in combating it are discussed. 

The brown scale of the gooseberry and cuirant, R. Newstead {Jour, Bd, 
Agr, [London]^ 1o (1908), So, 3, pp, 193-199, fign. J).—The scale Lecanium 
pcrHiccr riOis, is sjiid to be generally dlstribnte<l throughout England but 
is less known in Wales, F^cotland, and Ireland. An account of its life history 
is given and also the formulas and directions for applying the t*austic-soda 
and i>araffin-s<Hla washes. 

On an enchytraeid worm injurious to the seedlings of the larch, C. G. 
Hewitt {Jour, Biol., 3 {1908), So. 2, pp, i3-)o, pL J).—X small white 

worm which was identified as Fridericia bittefoha is described as frequently 
attacking larch seedlings. Its i>resen<^ is i*eatlily discernible by the dead and 
withered appearance of the plants. Injections of <*arbon bisulphid into the 
soil at a distance of C or 8 in, on each side of the row in doses of 0.25 to 0 50 
oz. are recommended. 

A new cecidomyiid on oak, H. M. Russell and C. W. Hooeeb t Ent. ynrs, 
19 (1908), So, 8, pp. 3^9-333, pi. i>.-—A new si>ecies of gall fly which works 
on the leaves of the black oak is described as Cecidomgia Jolioru, Its life 
history and a description of the immature stages are given. 

The life history of Syagrius intrudens, a destructive fern-eating weevil, 
J. Mangait iJuur, Econ. Biol., 8 {1908), So. S, pp. 84-^1, pis. 2 ),—^This weevil 
is reported as a persistent and exceedingly destructive pest of ferns at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens at Dublin. The larvie burrow through the larger 
portions of the stems and even in the hardest parts of the rhizome. The 
mvages appear to i>e strictly confined to hothouse ferus. The most successful 
method of dealing with the I)e8t is said to be that of soaking the roots in water. 
After a period of 15 minutes^ immersion, all the weevils in the soil will have 
taken refuge in the stems, where they can be picked off by hand and desti'oyed. 

A new species of tick from the Transvaal, Tj, Q, Neumann < Ann. Transraal 
Mus., 1 (1908), No. 2, pp, 170-172), —^The author here describes Rhipicentor 
rieinus, a tick taken from Erinaceous frontalis at Pretoria, as a new species. 

The structure, dev^opment, and bionomics of the house fly, 11, C. G. 
Hewitt (Quart. Jour, Micros. Sci. ILondonh n, ser., 52 (1908), No. 208, pp. 
495-^45, pis. -t).—A second paper on the subject (E. S. R., 19, p. 6&i), 

Temperature, dbaracter of food, moisture, and fermentation are shown to 
be tike Important fSaetors In the development of the fly. Under favorable con- 
WUptOk eggs may hatch as soon as 8 hours aft^ deposition, while If kept at 
a jMpecatiixe as kw as 10*" (X, 2 or 3 days may elapse before the larvm 
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omeiw. Tiie lamil stjij'o rdusistiiisf of timv iiisturs iiia> Im* ]tiiss(Ml in Ti ilays. 
The pr<K*ess of piifiatioii uia> be eomplelcMl in <> hours ami the pupal stage 
passed in :i or 4 days, alth<Migh it is usually 4 or r» dajs. 

The shortest iterhal in which (le\elopuient ttM»k place was S daj's, when lar\ie 
were incubated at a <*onstanr tenijieratui'e of ;sr» i\ Flies become sexually 
mature in IP or 14 days after emergence and (commence oviposltion as soon as 
4 days later. A bibliographical list is given. 

Observations on the bionomics of fleas with special reference to Pulex 
cheopis iJoUi. Hmh IVtmhiUlgr^^ H ilUOHS^ Yo. i, pp. 2r?6-2.5.9).—The life his¬ 
tory, habits, disis*rsjil, and collection and examination of fleas are here con¬ 
sidered. Ijwige'iity and other exi^eriments are reiwrted. 

The part played by insects in the epidemiology of plague, 1). T. Veejbitski 
{Jom\ H}w. [raiHbntltfi ], * </,00.s>, Yo. J, pp, Bxi>eriments were 

made l»y the author at Ciunstadt and Rt. Petersburg with fleas and bugs with a 
view i»f determining the connection l>etweeii human plague epidemics and 
pUiitne epidemic's among rats. Infected fleas were found to communicate plague 
to healthy animals for 8 days and bugs \Cimcjr hvtiilnriu\\ for 7% days after in¬ 
fection. The rat flea of Piissia < Typhlopaylla muwnli) does not bite man, but 
the fleas infesting man do bite rats and the flejis found on dogs and cats 
I>lte both human beings and rats. Flosis infesting man and fletis found un cats 
and dogs can li\e on rats as casual |)iirasites and therefore can, under certain 
conditions, play a imrt in the tninsmission of plague from rats to human beings 
and vice versa. 

Insect transmission of bubonic plague: A study of the San Francisco 
epidemic, M. B. Mitzmain {EnU Ycira, J9 (iffOS), Vo. S, pp, — Au 

account is given of tlie fleas obtained in the examination of 1,SOO rats. These 
examinations were made in an attemivt to locate the source of the rat and flea 
introduction into the infected r^ions of California. 

Preservation of the plague bacillus in the body of the bedbug, T. Jobdak- 
SKY and X. KrjU)mTSKY (Ana. Jnst, Pahteur, 22 iWOS), Vo. 5, pp, — 

The work of other investigators Is briefly reviewed, and experiments with rats 
are r^wrted. The authors find that the plague bacillus is preserved In virulent 
form in bedbugs for 10 days or longer, and conclude that in certain cases at 
least this insect may be an active agent in the transmission of the disease. 

Beport on the anatomy of the tsetse fly (01o6Slna palpalis), E. A. Mihchin 
(Rptit, Sleeping Eickneas Vom, Roy, 19CI7, Vo. 8, pp, lQS-122^ fign, fl).— 
A description aect»miianied by drawings of the general anatomy of fEoanina 
palpalis especially of its digestive tract This is of importance in the study of 
the evolution of trypanosomes within the body of their arthroxiod hosts. 

The reproduction and variations in the deveh^ment of Glosaina palpalis, 
E. Boubaub {Cofnpt Rend, Atrid, SeL [Paris], (J908)^ No, 7, pp. 962-yS8S; 
adn, in Bui, isst Paateur, 0 (1908), No, JO, p. 480).— ^The author has made life 
history studies of O. palpalis, the results of which are here reported. 

Glossina palpalis in its rdaticm to Trypanosoma gambiense and other 
trypanosomes, E, A. Mincbih, A. C. H. Gsay and F. M. G. Tuuoch (Rpts, 
f^leepitig Sickness Com, Bog, 8oc,, 1907, No, 8, pp, pis. fl, figs, 11, map 

1 ),—Exiieriments made to determine the exact mode of Infection, psrticuliirly 
as to whether the fly becinnes infecrtious at any d(^ite period after having been 
f^ on an infected animal, gave negative results, nWaouffix positive proof was 
obtained that (L palpalis can convey trypanosomes by means of Its proboscis 
from an infected to a healthy animal if It goes straiidLt trom one to the other. 
Infection was thus transmitted in 4 out of 5 experiments when G. palpalis 
was usetl as the transmitting agent and once out of 4 experimmits when a 
Stomoxys was used. It is shown that the Infection is ocmveyed by the con- 
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tamiuation of tUe pr<.>boscis and that if tke fly be allowed to clean its proboscis 
by piercing the skin of one animal, it is no longer infectious to a second. 

to show that the number of fly-bites required to produce 
infection is a \ery variable one, more than 1,000 flies having fed on a sus- 
ceijtible animal without infecting it. The smallest number of G. palpalis with 
which sleeping sickness was produced by the authors was 134. 

“At 48 hours after feeding, the tr>’panosomes (T. gamViense) are still numer¬ 
ous in the intestine of the fly, and a tyi>e of more indifferent character begins 
to make its api»earance. At 72 hours the trypanosomes are usually beginning 
to become more scanty and difficult to find in the digestive tract of the fly, 
although in some cases they are still numerous and chiefly of the indifferent 
tyi>e. At 9G hours, in almost every case, not a single trypanosome could be 
found ev^ after the most careful searching.” So far as conclusions could be 
drawn from the observation it api>ears that T. gamlnenae becomes extinct in 
the tsetse fly after the third day. 

Two species of trypanosomes (3'. grayi and T. tullocMi) were found in freshly 
caught tsetse flies, the former in 1,47 per cent and the latter in 0,17 per cent 
of 3,000 flies examined. These 2 si)eeies were found to have nothhig to do with 
sleeping sickness and are not developmental stages of T, gamhiemte, 

Beport on experiments to ascertain the ability of tsetse flies to convey 
Trypanosoma gambiense, P, H. Ross (Rgts, i^feeging Co»u Rog» *s'oc., 

1907, Ufa, 8, pp. Sd-SJ).—From experim^ts eonductwl with Qlossina fusca and 
Cf, pallidiprs, the author concludes that the former does not convey any species 
of tryiianosoma, but that the latter evidently can. Having the work of 
Rchaudinn in mind, the author searched but did not find an Intracorpuscular 
stage of trypanosoma. G, palUdipes is said to attack as soon as one gets 
among them, while 0« fwsca shows no inclination to bite men. (7. longipennis 
does not appear to bite during the day, but after 4 p. m. one is immediately 
blttoi upon approach. 

3>escripti<ms and records of bees, T. D. A. €k>CEEBELL (Aim. and Mag. yat. 
HisL, 8. ser., 1 {1908), A'os. S, pp. 2J9-267; 4, pp, 3S7^44)> — Iol the first article. 
In addition to descriptions of exotic species, 1 genus and 3 species from this 
country are described as new. In the second article 11 species from this country 
belonging to the genus Megachile are described as new. 

Winter ventilation of hives, O. 1\ Hadakt (Anier. Bee Jour., fS (1908), 
No. 11, pp. 3SS, S3i). —^The author finds moisture absorbents over the cluster 
to be better than upper ventilation and that a slight amount of upper ven¬ 
tilation is better than a tight ceiling impervious to moistara Entrance ^ven¬ 
tilation in a moderate degree is considered necessary. 

[A digest and discussion of papers on bee keeping] (Tejeaa Dept. Agr. Bu\. 3, 
pp. 119-135).—A report and discussion of papers presented at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Texas Bee Keepers* Association in which a number of subjects 
relating to apiculture^ including varieties of bees, forms of hives, location 
and managemeit of colonies, storing and marketing of honey, effect of pure 
food law, prices, etc., are presented and discussed. 

Beport of the State Inspector of apiaries, M. E. Darby (An». ffpf. Mo. Bd. 
Afir,, 40 (1907), pp. 59-B6, flge. 2).—Out of 215 apiaries and 3,028 colonies 
inspected during 1907, 82 apiaries and 297 colonies were found infected with 
fold brood. 

The Argentixie ant, a possible pest of the apiary, B. Beitton (Gleminge 
Bee Ctiff., 36 (1998), No, 23, pp. 1432-1434),—The author records observations 
im the Argentine ant made in the vicinity of a colony of bees in California. 
He iMdleveB that the ants become sufficiently troublesome to interfere seriously 
Mih; the field work of the bees and so prove themselves the cause of almost 
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inestimable loss. In corresi*onden<^, it lias l»een leanied that Newell has 
found at Baton Honge. Louisiana, tlnit the ants vigorously attack the larvse 
in the hi\es and also carry away stored honey. The.se <M»l<»iiies have, however, 
been protected by the use of a stand having four legs, each i*esting in a dish 
of water. Mention is made of an ant which the author has observed in Mon¬ 
tana to attack and cut up live bei^ at the hive entrance. 

The silk industry, E. L. riLV^ricL \PrdHuns tlr Indu^tna Nrrfcm. Madrid: 
GovU pp, 103, 3S \.—In this guide details are gi\en of the raising 

of silkworms and of silk production. 

FOODS—HUKAH NlTTBITIOir. 

Constituents of the urine and blood and the bearing of the metabolism of 
Bengalis on the problems of nutrition, IK McCay i M, Mem. Mfd, and t^anit, 
IJtpfs, India, n. IPOS, J}, pp, 07 ),—^This compreIiensi\e investigation 
was undertaken i»nrticulsirly to study the relation of the native diet, low in 
uiti-ogen and high in nonnitrogenous constituents, to physit^al t^ondition, body 
develox>meut, health and efficiency in comitarisou with the diet of Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians in India. 

As a i>art of the investigation, analyses were made on four or five consecutive 
days of the urine of 2S native students and assistants of the higher castes and 
of IG nati\es of other castes, all of these being adult Hindus u|)on their ordi¬ 
nary diet- Observations were also made nimi the blood of 17G Bengalis, two- 
thirds of them students and the remainder of different classes, but all api»ar- 
ently in good health and typical of the groups selected. The urine data showed 
that the average quantity of total nitrogen, urea, uric acid, and sulplmtes was 
lower than with Europeans according to the comparison made. Differences 
were also noted in the blood. As regards the observed low blood pressure of 
Bengalis in comparison with Europeans, the author believes that It niust affect 
their vigor and energy. The observed differences in the chemical composition 
of the blood are ascribed to the use of a diet low in nitrogen, which prevents 
the nitrogenous tissues from drawing their nutritive material from so rich a 
source or from obtaining so free a supply of oxygen. 

In the discussion of the daily metabolism of nitrogen it is pointed out that 
the value of 0.115 to 0-111 gm. per kilogram of body weight, which was noted 
in these studies, is essentially the quantity which is sometimes advocated as 
sufficient. Since this quantity represents the amount supplied by the usual diet 
of these native Indians, it confirms the conclusion that the body may be main¬ 
tained in nitrogen equilibrium for a long time on a diet furnishing about one- 
third of that supplied by the commonly accepted dietary standards. From 
data summarized as to the body weight, height, and chest circumference of 
about 24)00 Bengali students, however, the author concludes that the Bengalis 

do not reach the same standard of general physique as Is attained by raices of 
European origin; and yet from the evidence we can find no cause Inherent in 
the Bengali as a race for this deficiency; on the contrary, we consider that 
there may be a very close relationship between the lower physical development 
of this people and the meager proteid omistittient of the diet on which they 
subsist.” 

Studies are reported In detail of the nitrogen balance of 2 students living 
for 4 days on a diet consisting largely of riee and legumes. With the total 
computed intake R4B4 and 42.24 gm. nitrogen, reeqpectlv^, there were gains 
of 0.80 and 0.51 gm. The nitrogen of the feces was very large, constitnliDg 
from 2R.8G to 25.42 per cent of that ingested. A rimllar set of investigations 
lollowed on 4 healthy x)riBoner8 for 35 days at hard labor on a diet in which 
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practically all the nitrogen was derived from rice and dhall (legumes). From 
24.(17 to 26.72 per cent of the nitrogen was excreted in the feces, but the nitrogen 
absorbed, averaging 0.185 gm. per kilogram daily, is believed to have been suf¬ 
ficient to meet all nitrogenous requirements. This large waste in the alimentary 
ciinal is deemed by the author exceedingly objectionable, not only from its 
economic asi)ects, but also in that it tends to permit excessi\e bacterial growth 
and the formation of toxic compounds, and he believes that it must be a factor 
in the prevalence of intestinal disorders and the causation of dysentery iind 
kindred diseases. 

From records extending over long periods the character and nutritive value 
of the diet of Bengali and Anglo-Indian and Eurasian students in Indian col¬ 
leges are reiiorted. The native diet in accordance with the usual food habits 
containal large proportions of carbohydrate foods, and little animal food, while 
that of the Anglo-Indian and Eurasian students was liberal as regards animal 
foods and other food constituents. Dahi of this character are summarized in 
the following table: 

NutrienU in dietary of studentis in roUegas in India, 

[Quantity per man per daj 1 


Group studied. 


Bengali students.. 

Bengali students (more deficient dietary), 
Anglo-Indian and Eurasian students.. 


Number 

ot 

pepwms 

Pnrtein 

Fat. 

Curl>o 

hydrates 


(rtn 

friU 



(>7 1 

71.6 

34S7 


U b 

9 

2U0 3 


87 b 

M 7 

376 6 

126 1 

94.97 

36.2 

467.0 


Tabulated records extending over a large number of years were also a\ail- 
able to the author as to the physical measurements of the THJS Bengali students 
included in the above table whose dietary provided a protein intake of 67.1 
gm- per day of which 5U.K gm. was estimated to be digestible. 

Although these students entered college at an average age of 17 or IS years, 
the average increase in body weight from the first to the third year <»f their 
stay was but 2 lbs., only 15.3 i)er cent gaining continuously and 42.8 per cent 
showing a diminution. The chest girth also remained practically stationai-y. 
while the height increased from to in. It is concluded that “ the metalio- 
lism of 0.148 gm. nitrogen, iier kilogram of Ixidy weight is not siifiicient to meet 
the nitrogenous needs of the growhig Bengali, and in from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the 568 examined was iusulfieient to pre^-ent the loss of formed tissue proleid 
as the loss in body weight would appear to mean.” Similar data for 126 Anglo- 
Indian and Eurasian students in the same college showed that on the diet fur- 
uLshed them, which supplied 0.203 gm. nitrogen per kilogram the students 
gained 14 lbs. in the first 3 years, only 2 per cent showing a diminiiti<m In 
weight "‘The two classes enter college at about the same age, live in the 
s»ime climate and under very similar conditions . . . but the results at the 
ead of their college career are very different. The Anglo-Indian and Eurasian 
boys develop into strong, healthy men quite up to the average of European 
Btaiidards, while the Beagall students almost remain stationary as regards 
derelopment” 

lutersstlzig statistfcfl are gUxea and comi)arisous made regarding the physical 
Bengali and Euroiiean laborers, which, according to the author, 
Hgm ^ dee Wed eupeciority of the Europeans. 
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In discussing the effect of native diet on healthy it is iwintecl ont that the hw- 
est iiisumuce rate for native liidhms is 33 per cent higher than that for Enro- 
] leans in Euroiie and that there are many restrictions. Itecords of medical 
cases treated in the i^Iedical College Hospital in Calcutta showed that the pro- 
liortion of natives treated for kidney diseases was a little over twice that of 
Enroiieaus. According to the author, it is surprising to find so great a preva¬ 
lence of renal disease “ in a country where scarlet fever is nnkiiown/' and in 
his opinion the observed facts do not indic^aie that “with a low proteld diet 
kidney function is less likely to bec<inie imiiaired. Fio far as the e\idence goes, 
it would tend to show that even with the exceedingly low nitrogenous intake 
of the ix>pulation of Bengal, kidney disease is more common among natives than 
among Euroi»eans." 

8usceLitibiHty to diaiietes is also discussed. “ Diabetes mellitus in Eiiroiieans 
is not accompanied in any very high percentage of cases by organic (Changes in 
tht‘ kidney—^Jit least not in the earlier stages of the disease; whereas in the 
Bengali, albuminuria, e\en at the iieginning of dietetic glycosuria, is fairly com¬ 
mon. We are greatly inclined to think that the exifianation of these differences 
rests largely with the nutritive iiower of the plasma in the two classes of i>etv 
pie; the poor nitrogen content of the plasma in the Bengali starving the renal 
cells and causing them to lose their physiological proiierty of preventing a fil¬ 
tration of the serum albumin of the blood into the tubules. ... It would, 
therefore, appear that the large carbohydrate intake rendered necessary by a 
diet lioor in nitrogen, and of coarse much more so the great quantities of sugar 
consumed by the Bengal!, is even more likely to lead to injury and damage to 
the delicate tissues of glandular and other organs and to a diminution In the 
resisting iK>wer of the Fiystem than any excessive nitrogenous intake.** 

Parsimony in nutrition, J. Obichtok-Bbowne < Jour* Eoy, Innt* Pul^* Healthy 
le (1908)^ yo8. 8, pf», 47^-487; 8, pp. 527-553>.—A critical discussion of low 
proteld diet which the author does not regard as generally desirable. 

Pads and feeding, C. S. Bead i London* 1908* pp^ 18$; rcr, in Brit 3I(*d. 
Jour.* 19(^f No* 2501^ p. 1884).—A popular discusrion of different systems of 
diet 

Betail prices of food, 1890 to 1907 (Bur* of Labor \U. 8*] Bui 77, pp. 
781-883),—A compilation of data regarding retail prices of food which on an 
average, it is stated, were higher in 1907 than in any other year of the IB^year 
period included, being 4,2 per cent higher than in 1906. 

Cost of living of the working classes in the principal industrial towns of 
Great Britain (Bar, of Labor (T. 8,'\ Bui 77, pp. 888-858).—The data here 
reported were presented to Parliament in December, 1907, by the Tjabor Depart¬ 
ment of the British Board of Trade and represent the result of a comparative 
study of rents, iirices paid for foods and other commodities and for fuel, and 
the standard rates of wages in certain selected localitiesi 

Studies of the dinners served in Berlin restaurants, K. Kivskalt {Arch* 
im** 88 (1908), No* 8, pp. 344-873).—Detailed statistics are given of the kind 
and quantity of food served for dinners in a number of moderate-priced 
restaurants in Berlin and the nutritive value of the food- The results are dis¬ 
cussed in comparison with those of earlier investigators and the author con¬ 
cludes that the nutritive value of such meals, owing to the higher cost of the 
portions served, is not greater than in 1896 when they were considered to 
furnish too little protein. 

Food in A^tic Turkey (Doilp Comuiar and Trade JBpts* IV* 8*h J908, No* 
8387, pp. 8-78).—Data supplied by Bl Jj. Harris on diet and habits of the native 
population in Asia Minor and by T. R. Wallace on food and diet in Palestine 
are summariased. 
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The feeding of school children (Puh. Health [London], 22 (J908), ^\o, J, pp. 
97, 98), —A review of a report by Hope published by the Liverpool Corporation 
on the subject of the insufficient or improper feeding of school children, A 
large amount of data is presented regarding existing conditions, the providing 
of meals for poor school children, and also regarding general food conditions. 

It will be seen that improper and injudicious feeding is exceedingly common, 
and by no means restricted to the poorer classes.” 

The feeding of the soldier iJIed, Hec, [H, T.], 7i (1908), A’o. /o, p, 622 ).— 
A discussion of recent information regarding the feeding of soldiers which led 
to the conclusion that a varied diet is best for the soldier as for the majority 
of individuals and " that a soldier on active duty benefits by a goodly propor¬ 
tion of meat in his rations.” 

Diets in tuberculosis, N. D. Babdsman and J. E. Chapman, New York, 1908, 
pp, 18i; rcr, in Jour, Amer, Hed, Aaaoc., 51 (1908), No. IS, pp, 1098, 1099 ),— 
From their own observations and experience and the summary of results ob- 
tainwl by coworkers in Europe and America the authors have deduced some 
general principles regarding the diet of consumptives and the comparative 
value of different foodstuffs for the purpose. 

Notes on scurvy in South Africa, D. M. Macbag (Lanrct [London], W08,1, 
Ho, 26, pp. 18S8-18i0). —In this discussion of a scurvy outbreak in South Africa, 
which the author attributes to the fact that the Kafirs, after having received 
the more generous rations supplied by the Government, were forced to subsist 
on a rather low diet largely of com and with little meat, he states that marked 
success in treating scurvy has attended the use of a diet relatively rich in 
meat and that in cases where the recovery has been attributed to other food 
material it must be remembered that fresh meat has formed an important part 
of the mtion, “ It seems beyond doubt, however, that the elements necessary 
to maintain the equilibrium of liodily health belong to both frei^ vegetables 
and animal food. Tet the facts of clinical experience have convinced the 
writer that the recent tendency to ascribe even the preponderance of merit in 
the treatment of scurvy to the use of fresh meat is not without considerable 
justification. In fresh raw meat or raw meat juice the physician possesses a 
remedy which he may use even in severe cases of scurvy.” 

How to cure spleens for food, B. T. Williams (Amer, Med., n, arr., 2 i 1907), 
No. 9, pp, 522, 52.^).—Continuing work previously noted <E. S. R., 10. p. 4r»9), 
the author on the basis of personal experience and other data discusses the 
palatibility and wholesomeness of spleens and their preparation, for the table, 
and iwiiits out that although raw spleens do not keep well, the cooked material, 
particularly when boiled, has excellent keeping qualities. Attention is also 
directed to the high iron and iffiosphoric acid content of spleens. 

The cooking of legumes {Pure P'roduets, i (1008), No, 6, pp, 252'-2oi), —A 
summary and discussion of reixirts by Kochs on the effects of different methods 
of cooking bulled peas, green peas, and lentils. Under all experimental con¬ 
ditions the birgest amount of material was removed from hulled peas, as Is 
natural, since the skin if present hinders extraction. More material was i-e- 
moved by (n)mbiued soaking and boiling than by either process alone. 

The book of fruit bottling, Edith Bbadley and May Cbooke (London, 1907, 
pp, XTI+97, pis, 10, figs, 7).—A large number of recipes are given for canning, 
preserving, and drying fruit, and on cider making. Some inforznation on 
cookery in ancient times is also summarized. 

Bedpes for the preserving of fruit, v^tables, and meat, E. Wagner (New 
York and London, 1908, pp. Till+119, figs, i^).—This work contains instruc¬ 
tions for the beginner and the expert in preserving fruits and nuts in bottles and 
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tins, glazed and candled fruits, fruit Juices, simps and pulps, jellies Jams and 
marmalades, citron and orange peels, Tegetables, mushrooms and truffles pickles 
and piccalilli, meats and meat pastes. 

The hous^old gas-cookery book, Hflen Edden and Mbs. Mosfb < London, 
1908; rev. in Epicure, lo (1908), Xo. 180, p. 310).—A cook book “with a con¬ 
siderable amoimt of practical information about the use of the gas cooking 
range,” 

The up-to-date home. Labor and money-saving appliances (Bui. Antfr. 
School Borne Econ., Ser. 1,1908, Xo. 11, pp. 47, fipa. JJ).—^Information is given 
regarding a number of labor-saving devices which have been tesmi at the 
American School of Home £kK)nomics. The desirability of labor-saving devices 
in the home is i»ointed out. “Any household appliance should save more time 
aud labor than it takes to adjust It and clean it after use. . . . An appliance 
should be used sufficiently often to save more time and trouble tium it gives.” 

lEefrigeration on the homestead, H. V. Jackson and A. E. Lea (Apr. Gas. 
X. Walca, 10 (1908), Xo. 7, pp. 537-JJ2, pi. 1, figs. 9).—X. description of re¬ 
frigerating machines and directions for storing eggs* fruits, vegetables, rabbits, 
X)oultry, pork, ham, bacon, and fish. 

* Canned meats, A. McGiix (Lah. Inland Rer. Dept. [Canada) Bui. JOi. pp. 
if).—Data are given regarding the examination of 76 samples of canned and 
lK>tted poultry aud meats. With the exception of a sample of potted pheasant 
the goods “have been found in perfect condition of preservation.” Boracic 
acid, the only preservative found, was present in 28 samples or nearly 37 per 
cent of the total number examined. Examinations for starch in potted meats 
showed that 17 samples contained less than 1 per cent, 5 samples between 1 and 
2 per cent, and 8 samples above 2 per cent, while no starch, or only traces, was 
found in 46 samples. As the author points out, all of the samples containing 
above 2 per cent of starch were sold as " loaf” meats, with the exception of a 
sample of sausage. 

On the nature and causes of taint in miscored hams, E. Klein (Lancet 
[London), 1908, I, No. 26, pp. 18S2--18S4, figs. 3).—According to the author's 
observations, the taint occasionally found in miscored hams which have under¬ 
gone dry curing is due to a microorganism whldi he isolated and studied and 
for which the name Bacillus fwdans is proposed. 

Brawn v. undrawn poultry, R W. Busks (Amer. Food Jour., S (1908), No. 9, 
pp. 7-iP).—A summary and discus^on of data Including legal enactmmits 
r^rding drawn versus undrawn poultry. More extended legislation is recom¬ 
mended. Ac(X>Tdiag to the author, arguments are all in favor of drawing 
poultry. As he points out, it should be caiefully drawn and kept as clean as 
lazg^ animals ”not (mly for keeping qualities but for healthfulness and 
jQavor.” IHie article was presented at the twelfth annual convention of the 
AssodUitkni of State and National Food and Dairy Departments, ISOS. 

The water content of sausage, A. BShbio (Ber. Vhem. Untersuch. Amst. 
Leipzig, p. 19; ahs. in Ztsdtr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmth, 16 (1998), 
No. 6, p. 3d0)^13etexinina1iODS of the water content of several sorts of sausage 
are reported. 

Water content of sausage, H. Ebezs (Ber. Chem. Leb. Basel, 19(IT, pp. 21,22; 
Ohs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. OenmssmU., 16 (1998), No. 6, p. 363).— 
Analytical data are reported. 

Nut sausage, G. Kafpblleb and W. Thwous (Ben Nahrmtl. Unierwsch. 
Amt. Magdeburg, 19Ft, p. 22; abs. in Ztsdtr. Dst^seJk. Nahr. «». Qenusmtl., 
16 (1908), No. 6, p. 36i).—An analysis is leportied. 
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The oiigin, maiLiifactiiTei» and uses of extract of meat {Lancet \London], 
J908t II, Xo. i7, pp, 1133-1244, figs, 8, dgm, 1, maps 3).—An illustrated, descrip¬ 
tive article on the Argentine meat extract industry. 

Meat extract, A. RSheig (Ber, CJietn, Untersuch, AnsL Lcipsig, 1901, p. 11; 
als, in ZtSGliW Untersuch. Xahr. u, Qenussmth, 16 [1908), No, 6, p. 361 ).— 
Analyses of 5 samples of meat extract are reported. 

The food value of the herring, T. H. Milroy [Ann. Bpt Fishery Bd. 8cot. 
24 [1905), pt. 3, pp. 8S-107; 23 [1906), pf. 3, pp. 191-208; Bio-Chem. Jour., 3 
[1908), Xo. 6-8, pp. 366-390).—The results of an extended series of analyses of 
herring taken on different parts of the Scotch coast are reported and discussed 
with reference to the changes which the herring undergoes before, during, and 
after the spawning period. Phosphoric acid was determined, as well as water, 
protein, and fat, and in later analyses determinations were also made of the 
coagulable muscle proteins. 

Added preservatives in fish goods, M. Kozyn [VyestnlJc Ohshch, Hig,, 
Budch. i Prakt. Med., 42 [1906), pp. 1439,1440; ahs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. 
ti, Genussmtt, 16 [1908), No. 6, p. 359).—A study of the character of the pre- 
sen'attves and the extent to which they are used in canned fish and similar 
goods in Moscow. 

The pengoin egg [BcL Amer. 8up., 66 [1908), Xo, 1716, p. 330).—An account 
of the collection and use of penguin eggs which are etiten in quantity in South 
Africa. The article states that the eggs are not very different In flavor from 
those of the common hen although the penguin feeds on fii^. On cooking, the 
albumin does not become solidified but retains a jelly-like character and is of a 
bluish color. In size the egg approximates that of a goose. Successful i^ip- 
nients of these eggs have been made to Great Britain. 

Preserved egg goods, A. R5hbig [Ber. Chem. Untersuch. Anst. Leipzig, 1907, 
pp. 14, 15; abs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtt., 16 (1908), No. 6, 
p. 13ata given regarding the composition of 3 sorts of preserved egg goods. 

Preserved egg yolk, G. Benz [Ber. Untersuch. Amt. Heilhronn, 23 \19V7), 
pp. 14, 15; dbs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Xahr. u. (icnussmlL, 16 [1908), Xo. 6. p. 
364).—In this account of wimmercial egg yolk preparations the author declares 
against the use of methyl alcohol as a preservative. 

Experiments on bread fermentation, A. J. J. Vandcvelde, L. Bosnians 
and A. Revun (Separate from Verslag. cn Meded. K. Tlaam. Akad. Taal cn 
Lettvrk., 1908, pp. 493-526).—^In continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 
20, p. 463), the authors studied the factors which affect fermentation and 
quality of bread. 

The use of sugar in bread making as a means for increasing the con¬ 
sumption of sugar, F. Dupont {Ztschr. Vcr. Dent. Zuckerindus., 1908, Vo. 63}, 
II, pp, 992-99i). —The addition of sugar to bread is propose<l as a desirable 
method of increasing sugar consumption. 

A new type of bread for peasants, P. Gibixli and E. Gbuneb ( inn. Ist. 
Agr. [Milan}, 7 [1905-6), pp. 95-106). —^In view of danger from pellagra a 
special method of hretid making is described and an analysis reported in com- 
l>arison with maize bretid. 

Potentialities of plantain meal [Indian Agr., S3 [1908), No. 8, p. 243 ).—^In 
an article quoted from the Indian Trade Journal the value of plantain or banana 
flour is discussed and an analysis by Hooper quoted. 

How to prevent checking in biscuits and crackers, W. B. Cboceer [Rpt. 
Ann. Meeting Biscuit and Cracker Manfrs.* Assoc., 1908. pp. 16-18).—On the 
basis of experience the author discusses the cause and prevention of cheeking 
in crackers and similar goods. The importance of flour of the right d^ee 
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of Strength, i^roper mixing, baking, and similar features are iiisiaUHl uiwui, and 
the liour used, it is stated, should be at least 70® F. in temperature. 

The molecular weight of dextrin of honey from ConifersB, H. Babschall 
(A/b. K. OandhtsamL, 2H (iObo), pp. iOo-iJy: in Chan. ZnithL, lOOS, IJ, 

yo. 1. p. 01). —It Is considered probable that the honey dextrin under con¬ 
sideration is a trisaccharid, though more data regarding its chemical nature are 
considered desirable. 

The composition of pineapples, W. BoNEwm {Chan. Ztg.^ 32 {1908), Xf/. iJ* 
pp. 176.177; ahs. in Chftn. 2 {1008}, Xo. 10, p. 1^6*6*).—The data rei>orte<i 
include proximate and ash analyses. 

Spoiled plum jam, P. Kopcke {Phurm. Zentralhalh, iO pp. 376, 

J77; ahs. in Cli< m. Zcnthh, 1908, II, So. 1. pp. 01,92). —;.Vn analysis is reiJorted of 
spoiled plum jam in comparison with analyses of 2 samples of normal taste 
and api>earance. 

Olive oil, A. McGill {Lah. Inland Rer. Dept, [Canada} BuL 150, pp. 10), —Of 
82 samples of olive oil examined 64 were found to be genuine and 15 adulter¬ 
ated, while 3 samples w'hich were sold as salad oil without the use of the word 
“ olive ” were designated as doubtful. 

ISTew experiments on olive preservation, O. Fbezzoiti {Bnh Uffie. Min. Agr., 
Indus, e Com. [Borne}, 7 (1,908), IV, Xo. 0, pp. 803^08). —£bci>eriments on dif¬ 
ferent methods of preserving olives for oil making are re|x>rted and discussed. 

Treatment of green olives which have imdei^one fermentation due to 
Bacterium coli commune, A. Kossowicz (Ztschr. Landw. Terswshsic. OHierr.,11 
{1908), Xo. 9, pp. 725-727).—^According to the author, olives in which fermenta¬ 
tion had been caused by Bacterium coli commune, and which possessed a dis¬ 
agreeable odor, became of good odor and appearance after treatment with a 2 
per cent solution of common salt and sour milk. 

Swedi^ berry and fruit wines, O. Hofmax-Banq (Pomol. Ffircn. Aarsskr^ 
1908, Feh., Bvcnsk Kern. Tidskr., 20 (1908), Xo. 5, pp. 90--93 ).—Analyses of do¬ 
mestic wines are ^ven, with discussions of the results obtained. 

Some notes on claret, P. Schiobowxtz (3f*ur, Inst, Brew,, 13 (1907), Xo. J}, 
pp. S02-S19; Bev. Soc. 8ci. Hyg. AWnent., 4 (1907}, No. 2, pp. SZsi )*— 
relations between quality and chemical composition were studied. Aimlyses of 
clarets at differait stages indicated that as it grows older the amount of glyc¬ 
erin increases, the amount of alcohol, extract, aeh, sugar, and tannin usually 
decreases, and the perceutage of acidity is variable. 

Analyses of malt liquors (Jfo. BuL N, F. State Dept. Health, (1908), 
No. 8, pp, The results of the examination of 219 samples of beers 

brewed in the State are reported with special reference to the use of hop substi¬ 
tutes and preservatives. Sulphites were found in the majority of the samples 
and salicylic acid, sacchariu, or fiuorids in a very few samples. No hop substi¬ 
tutes were noted. 

Bickles, A. McGill (Lah. Inland Bee, Dept, ICanada} BuL 163, pp. H). — 
The author reports the results of the examixiatimi of 149 samples of pickles 
collected in Canada. With two exo^Mions the pickles were in good condition. 
Evidently both of the unsatisfactory samples were prepared with weak vinegar 
or the vegetables used contained so much wat^ as to dilute the vin^r, the 
respective strengths being 1.02 and 0.61 per cent of acetic anhydrid. 

To determine whether alum was used in making pickles, the goods were exam¬ 
ined for soluble alumina and it was fbund to be present in 25 of the samples. 

It would not, however, be safe to infer the use of alum In every case in 
which a reaction for alumina was obtained. Owing to the prone habit of cu¬ 
cumbers, and the liability to take up, in the creases of the pmrlcarp, minute 
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Dtirticles of clay, and further to the possibility of a slight solubility of such 
clay by prolonged contact with acetic acid, it may be that, where merely traces 
of alumina were found, these may be accounted for, as above suggested. It is, 
however, noteworthy that 124 samples gave no reaction with tests for alumina. 
This fact seems to warrant the conclusion that, where distinct traces of alum¬ 
ina are found in solution, the use of alum is indicated.” 

Twelve of the samples gave reactions for salicylic acid and an equal number 
for sulphurous acid. No other preservative (except vinegar) was found. In 
the greater part of the samides the strength of the vinegar ranged from 1.5 to 
3 per cent acetic anhydrid. 

Changes produced in mustard by proteus and the poisoning which follows, 
E. Bertabslu and H. Mabchelli {ZtscUr, TJntersuch. Nahr, u. 16 

(1908)^ Xo. 6, pjK An €xi)erimental study of the changes XJroduced in 

mustard by the growth of micro-organisms. 

Adulteration in red pepper, P. GaANOiifONT (Buh Agr. AlgMe et Twiisie^ 
U (1908), yo. 17, pp. 436-438).—Data are given regarding the examination of 
adulterated red pepper in comiwirison with a sample of known quality. 

Pepper adulterated with, vetch seeds, Fleuby (Trav. Ret. TJnir. Rennes^ 6 
(1907), .Vo. 1, pp. 113-14^).—A summary and discussion 6t data on this topic. 

Influence of preservatives and other substances added to foods upon 
health and metabolism, H. W. Wiley (Proc, Amer, FhiL Eoc., 47 (i.9d8). No, 
189, pp, 302-328, fig. 1).—A summary of the results of the author's Investiga¬ 
tions with preservatives. His deduction is, that if the conclusions based upon 
cxi)erimental data are correct there can be no justification of the addition of 
chemical preservatives to human foods and, furthermore^ ‘‘ successful manufac- 
turiug establishments have demonstrated beyond ijeradventnre that better, more 
wholesome, and more permanent forms of food products can be produced with¬ 
out the aid of any preservative whatever-** 

Nitrous add as an antiseptic, J. H. Rhepabd (BuL Kam. Bd. Health, 4 
(1908), No. 9, pp. 333-83i; Pure Prodmte, 4 (1908), No, 10, pp. 435-433; Amer. 
Food Jour,, 3 (1908), No, 9, pp. 11-14, fig, 1 ).—^lu a x>aper presented before the 
twelfth annual convention of the Association of State and National Food and 
Dairy Deiiartmeuts, 1908, the author reports the results of studies undertaken to 
determine whether nitrous acid hindered ferment action. Varying strengths 
were used in tests made with starch and diastase, with starch and i)t}’allii. with 
starch, pepsin, and egg albiunin, and with starch and pancreatin, and it was 
found that even in high dilution digestion was retarded. “Any chemical in 
dilution of 1 part to 100,000 which will retard digestion nearly 23 iier cent 
should not be permitted in any food product in any quantity whatever. And 
more especially is this true in the case of flour. . . . The addition of nitrous 
acid to flour is not only useless, it is dangerous.” 

If white bread is desired, the author suggests that it be secured by thoroughly 
aerating the dough and not by bleaching. 

Benzoic acid, K. B. IiEHMA.ra (Chem, Ztg„ 32 (1908), No, 70, pp, 8}8-3J2).— 
A digest of available data regarding the nature and hygienic effect of this pre- 
servativa 

The iofLuence of soakizig on the boric acid content of canned goods, A. 
ItOHBiG (Bcr. Chem, Untersuch, Anst, Leipzig, Win, p, 13; ahs, in Ztsehr, Unter- 
such, Nuhr, «. Qcnussmtl,, 16 (1908), No. 6, pp, 35.9, 333),—The amount of boric 
acid in canned goods was found to be diminished by washing or soaking. 

Pood analysis No. 16, E. H. S. Bailey and H. L. Jacksoh (Bui, Kam, Bd, 
Hedith, 4 (190$), No, 6, pp, 148-130), —^Data are given regarding the examina¬ 
tion of beverages, extracts, vinegar, sugar, and baling powder. 
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Food analysis FTo. 18, J. T. Willahd * Buh Kans. BtL Tfatlth, { ( Z,Ws l, Nn. it, 
pp, ill-ill'i .—^Examinatioiis made under the State i»ure fi'^od law are reiM>rtt*il 
of a large number of samples of a iu^r, milk and cream, ice cream, be\ eraget*, 
and miscellaneous food products. 

In connection with the question of testing for sulphites in foods, samples of 
green sweet com, raw and <*ooked in different ways, were distilled with dilute 
phosphoric acid. “ The distillate was oxidized by bromin W4iter and teste<l for 
sulphuric acid with barium chl<»rid in the usual way.” In e\ery case a pre(-ipi- 
tate was obtained, showing that some sulphur comimnnd is elea\edl from the 
fresh com under the experimental conditions. The evolution of sulphur from 
%egetable substances was still further tested with fresh sweet i>otatoes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, cabbage, string beans, peas, celery, and onions, and sulphur was 
found in the distillate in all cases except with cucumbers and pea& 

Foodstuffs, D. Hooper < iaii. BpU Indian ]Iui. Indun, iPd7-8, pp. 

19^1 ).—^An analysis of bark used as ftjod is reimrted as well as diata r^arding 
the examination of samples of rice, ragi tailings, tamarind seed, castor meal, 
sugars, and a tea substitute. 

The new Kentucky foods and drugs act, M. A. Scovell (Anicr. Food Jour., 
S (1908), 'So, 9, pp, Ij, i*j, 21), —In this iMiier presented before the twelfth 
annual convention of the Association of State and National Food and Hairy 
Departments, 1908, the author discusses legislation recently enacted in Ken¬ 
tucky regarding foods and drags. 

Hairy and food laws of the Statejof Washington (Olympia, Wash,, 1907, 
pp, Si),—X compilaticm of the dairy and food laws in the State of Washington 
enacted up to the close of the legislative session of 1907. 

Legislation for the control of adulteration and falsifLcatlon of food 
products, M. Toube^xt {La Legislation Bepressire des Fraudes et Falsifications 
sur les Produiis AUmentalres, Thesis, I7»fr. Paris, 1908, pp, 275).—An his¬ 
torical and critical digest of pure food legislation in Frances In an appendix 
pure food legislation in some other countries Is briefly summarized. 

Progress in the chemistry of food and condiments in the year 1907, H. 
Kttttenkeuleb (Chem. Ztg„ 22 it908)j Sos, 59, pp, 095-595; 09, pp, 769-711: 
61, pp, 720, 721),*—A summary of Investigations whidb have beeu reported alosig 
the principal lines of food chemistry. 

Food and nutrition laboratory manual, Isabel Bevteb and Susakbah 
rsHEB (Boston, 1908, pp, 75).—^In this rerision results of investigatkma pnb- 
lished since the first edition appeared (E. S. B., 18; p. 562) have beeu induded. 

On the assunilatiQn of protein introduced parenterally, W. Graiocb (Jour, 
Physiol,, 57 (1908), So, 2, pp, lJ0-iJ7).—The results obtained in the investiga¬ 
tions show, according to the author, ^ that protein which has passed undbtanged 
through the intestlxml wall can be asslzailated and evidence is adduced to show 
that this assimilation Is brought about by the leucocyteB ingesting the proton. 

‘‘This leads naturally to the question whether such an as^ilation of un¬ 
changed prot^ takes place at all after a meal and whether the xnedbauiism of 
the assimilation of the protein of the food from the intestinal cainal is similar 
to the processes which regulate the asBimllatioii of i^tein Introduced into the 
peritoneal cavity. 

“Odie fact that the mechanism of the assimilation of protein from the peri¬ 
toneal cavity works under the most frtvorahle condltkms after a meal suggeeta 
that undbtanged prot^ is absorbed and assimilated under nonnal conditions.** 

From the experimental evidence presented it foUoste, aooording to the author, 
that protein is “as^milated uormaUy without being broken down in the in¬ 
testine. Such a process takes place of oourae only to a limited extent and not 
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It) llie exclusion of other processes, such as the absorption and assimilation of 
the more advanced products of digestion of the protein of the food.” 

On the assimilation of protein introduced enterally, H. Pbxngle and W. 
('BAMEB (Jow\ PhynioLt 37 No. 2, pp. 158-18k ).—The results of the in¬ 

vestigations show “ that the intestinal mucous membrane of digesting animals 
is very much richer in incoagulable nitrogen than that of fhsting animals. The 
most pronounced difference Is found in the lymphoid nodules of the intestinal 
waU, where the residual nitrogen api)ears to be collected. 

‘^The blood of digesting animals shows a small but distinct increase of 
residual nitrc^en over the blood of fasting animals.** 

In general the results are analogous to those noted above “ and allow the con¬ 
clusion that the assimilation of protein from the intestinal canal is brought 
about partly at any rate by the agency of the leucocytes. Part of the nitrog¬ 
enous material may be absorbed by a different path and undergo a different 
fate.” 

Studies of the precipitin reaction and heated proteins, W. A. Scnmor 
(Btocftem. Ztachr,, H (1908)^ No. S-ij pp. 894-^48 )>—Prom his studies of the 
precipitin reaction the author concludes that the animal body possesses the 
ability' to r^enerate proteids so that the original characteristics are api)arent 
even if the proteids have been acted upon by heat, alkalis, and enzyms. 

Assimilation of animal and vegetable fat by man, V. Geblacii (Ztschr. 
Di&tet. iL Phys. Ther., 12 (1907), p. 102; aha, in Biochem. Ccnthl, 7 (1908), No. 
IS, pp. 497, 498 ).—^Prom experiments of long duration of which he himself was 
the subject the author reached the conclusion that there was no difference in 
the digestibility of animal and ratable fata The materials used were butter 
and a commercial butter substitute preimred from cocoanut i&t 

TbA uric adld exciretlon of normal man, P. J. Hahzlik and P. B. Hawk 
(Jour. Biol. Ch^n, 5 (19QB), }fo. 4 j PP- SS5SS9).—The conclusions drawn from 
the experiments reported follow: 

** The average daily excretion of uric acid for 10 men, ranging in age from 
19 to 29 years, and fed a normal mixed diet w'as 0.;>07 gm., a \alue somewhat 
lower than the genertilly acceivted average of 0.7 gm. for such a i»eriod. 

"The average daily protein ingestion for these same subjects, when permit¬ 
ted to select their diet, was 91.2 gm. or 1.33 gm. i»er kilogi-am of Iswly weight.” 

!Eb:periments on the daily variation in the work of the kidneys on a con¬ 
stant diet, M. Braetxveb \ZUvhr. Klin. Mah. 85 ( 1908), p. 438; aha. in Znithh 
Qesam. Physiol, u. Path iStofftrechseU, ». sir., 8 (1908), No. 20, p. 789 ).—^Wide 
variations wrere noted in the nitrogen and chlorin excretion and the molecular 
diuresis on diets wdth both t limited and a normal amount of common salt. 

Increased body temperature of men working in hot climates, S. Kitbita 
(Arch. Schiffs u. Tropm Hyg., 11, (1907), No. 21, pp. Observations 

made with stokers showed increased body temperature, pulse rate and rate of 
respiration as comiiared with engineers working at a somewhat lower tempera¬ 
ture. After 2 il>out 2 hours the body temiteratnre again dropi)ed to normal. The 
author concludes therefore that at least 2 hours* rest is essential after work has 
been performed where the air is excessively hot. 

The minimxim physiological energy requirement, J. Lefe\be (Jour. Physiol, 
et Path. Q€n., 9 (1907), pp. 939-947; aha. in Bibliographia Physioh, $. ser., S 
(1907), No. 8-4, P- 275). 

Direct calorimetric measurement of the minimum physiological energy 
reqiiirement, J. TjEFevre (Jour. Physiol, et Path. (Hn., 9 (1907), pp. 9d9-977; 
aha. in Bibliographia Physiol., 8. ser.. S (1907), No. 8-4, p. 275).—According 
to the author all heat in excess of 1,450 calories per day eliminated by the 
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human body is heat of thermo-^nesis: that is, it is produced for maintaining 
he b<Mly temperature. 

ANIMAL PEODirCTION. 

The improvement of the Alpine region as a stock raising country (Ann, 
fSV*/. Agrfnu, S. sn\, 3 {1908), /, pg, lli-lSSy.—X report by various authors to 
the Kighth luteinattonal I'ongress, held at Vienna in May, \vhi(*h empha¬ 
sizes the need of impro\iug the i»asturea and other natural resources of the 
region adapted for stock raising. 

Hays of southern Italy. F. Sccrti and G. de IIato Agr. Itah, 

U {1908), Vo. 7, pp. ).—This tontains tables showing the l>otanical and 

chemical analyses of 47 samples of hay collected from different localities In 
southern Italy. About 50 per cent of the irfauts which comiK»sed the hay were 
true grasses, 23 per cent legumes, and 25 per cent of different families. Sam¬ 
ples with ai)pn>ximately this ratio of siiecfes contained from 7.09 to 13.89 per 
cent of protein, 10.10 to 22.39 carbohydrates, and 1.79 to 3.01 i)er cent of fat, 
A bibliography is included. 

The available energy of red clover hay, H. P. Abmsby and J. A. Fries 
(Landw. Jahrh., 37 (1908), Vo. 5-}, pp. —^A German translatimi of 

Bulletin 101 of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this Deiiartment, already 
noted (E. S. B., 19, p. 866). 

Preservation of frozen turnips as ensilage, Fin<.fblino ( Wurth mh. WchnhL 
Landw,, 1908, Vo. JH, p. 759).—The author recommends storing frozen turnips, 
which would otherwise be wasted, iu pits and mixed with straw and chaff. 
The hole should be covered with a plank or a thick layer of straw and heavily 
weighted. 

The grape as a feed for animals (InduH, iMtU e Zootec., 0 (1908), No. 20, 
pp. 229, idO).—A discussion of the nutritive value of different parts of Oie 
grapevine, with analyses. 

The use of grapevine prunings as forage, K. Portele, trans. by K Ottavi 
(Coltivatore, (1908), Ao. 41, pp. 459-462).---The waste twigs cut from grape¬ 
vines iMissess 55 to 60 per cent as much nutrient matter as meadow hay. They 
^ould be ground up and fed iu moderate quantities. 

Concentrated feeding stuffs, A. Maurizio (Kraftfuttermittel. Hanover, 1908, 
pp. IV+112).—X short treatise on animal feeding stuffs that have a higher 
nutritive value than hays. It includes grains, legnmiuous hay, molasses, meat 
meal, and factory by-products. 

Peeding stuffs, H. E. Aneett, F. V. Dabbishxbe, and E. J. Russeix (/osr. 
Southeast. Agr. CoL Wge, 1907, No. 16, pp. 201-214).—The substances analyaed 
are linseed cake, cocoanut cake, maize genu meal, rice meal, edible seaweed, 
and silage. 

[Analyses of stock feeds], H. Ieole (Transvaal Dept. Agr. Atm. Bpt. 1907, 
pp. 549-265).—This report contains analyses of for^ crops and of the 

joegee'' bean, already noted <E. S. B., 19, p. 1106). In addltkHi, analyses 
are given of peannts, maraamas (Bauhinia sp.?), sugar beets, and chlcozy. 

Besidual products of oO. factories as animal foods, A. Nabiuei (rafris Agr„ 
1 (1908), No. 22, pp. 475*479).—Analyses are given of the residues ftom the 
manufacture of linus^ sesame, peanut, and coeoanut oll& 

Stardi in feedstuffs, M. H. Davis {DMp OomuHar and Trade Spts. {U. £L}, 
1008, No. 3316, pp. 4, £).—American com feeds may be imported to Oenaxap 
free of duty if they contain less than 35 per cent of starch, but German 
methods of determining starch contmit are so different from American methods 
that a feed which passes iu this country as obtaining ^ to 35 per cent of 
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starcli yields, when sabjected to German tests, about 50 to 55 per cent The 
method of determination now used in Germany is described in detail. It is 
known as the diastase method and was first described in the fifth edition of 
Max Maercker’s Handbuch des Spiritusfabrikation, in 1908. 

Gluten feeds—artificially colored, E. Gtjdeman (Jour. Amer, Olicni. 8 og., 30 
U908), yo, lOy pp, 1623--]620 ).—^Examinations made during the past year of 
90 samples of gluten feeds have shown that 68 samples, or over 75 per cent of 
those examined, have contained added coloring matter. ''Of 6 samples received 
direct from manufacturers, only 1 showed a very slight amount of added 
color. 

Examinations made on different kinds of com, ranging from white to dark 
red, and on the component parts of com (bran, germ, and gluten), in all cases 
gave negative results for ^dded color, tested under like conditions with the 
gluten feeds. The evaporated steep-water often gives a faint color reaction, 
similar to caramel (sugar) coloring, on the first wool samples.. . • 

“ The purpose of adding color to gluten feeds is only for deception, to make 
them appear better than they really are or to hide some inferiority, such as the 
use of rotten, burnt, or fermented com.” 

The methods of examination are described in detail. 

Cyclopedia of Amezican. agzicultare.—Animals, L. H. Bahjet bt al. {New 
York, 1908t voL $, pp. zyi+708, p?«, 35, figs. 661).—As in the first two volumes 
of this cyclopedia (E. S. E., 18, p. 1088; 19, p. 783) the various topics are 
written by specialists. 

This third volume Is divided into three part& Part 1, the animal and its 
relations, treats of the domestication, breeding, feeding, exhibiting and market¬ 
ing of animals, the physiology of the animal body, diseases and management, 
and wild life in its relation to farming. Part 2 treats of dairy products^ uaeat 
and meat prodncts, including the tanning of hides, and an account of the 
leather industzy. Part 3 takes up at length the North American fhrm animals, 
and discusses the origin and characteristics of the various breeds of live stock 
now found in the United States and Canada. 

Heredity, J. A. Thoicson {London, 1908, pp. XTI+ 6 O 0 , pis. 13, fig^. 

This book, which is intended as an introduction to the study of heredity, 
includes 14 chapters, a representative bibliography of 4S i»ages arranged in 
alphabetical order, and a 29'page subject index to the bibliography. The 
subject is considered under the following chapter headings: Heredity and 
inheritance^ defined and illustrated; the physical basis of inherittmce; heredity 
and variation; common modes of inheritance; reversion and allied phenomena; 
telegony and other disputed questions; the transmission of acquired characters; 
heredity and disease; statistical study of inheritance; exiierimeutal study of 
inheritance; history of theories of heredity and inheritance: heredity and 
development; heredity and sex; and social asi)ects of biological results. 

Inbreeding, Mendelism, and the elucidation of live stock history, J. Wnr 
SON {Irish yat, 17 {1908), No. 11, pp. 243, 2^4). —^This is an abstract oil a 
pai)er read at the Dublin meeting of the Briti^ Association 'for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. 

The author emphasizes the advantages of inbreeding, and cites the deer as 
an example in nature. '' The strongest male retains command of a flock until 
he is ousted by some other animal, who is in all probability a younger brother 
or a son of the previous master male.” The various theories of the origin 
of the Dexter breed of cattle are reviewed and discarded. " Mendelism ^ows 
clearly that the Dexter is a hybrid breed, the original races being a slender 
black race and a stout red one like the Devon breed of cattle. . . . Mendelism is 
evidently' going to be of great service to the historian of live stock.” 
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Color of Shorthorn cattle (Country Lift iLonihm^, Vo. G/s. py. 

XLVIII^ Xi),—^Brief notes on Mendelism in Shftrtiiorii cattle. Ofifspriiiff of 
white and roan ancestors reported as red ftenenilly i)r«»\e to ha\e more or le^s 
white hair. Mend^’s law reveals the inii»ortauce of more accurate descHirtious 
in the herd boot. 

The cost of producing beef in winter, K. J. J. Mukfxzie {Jour. Bd. Jflrr. 
[London], 15 (1908)^ A'o. 4, pp., 25J-2G0).—A discussion of results previously 
noted (B. S. R., 10, p. 773; IS i». 600). 

deeding experiments with mature oxen and ^eep {Landic. WchnscJtr. 
Sttchsen, 10 (1908)y No. 38, pp. 332, 335).—A ration low in protein fed to S oxen 
for 3 months ^owed a total gain of 900 Ihs., as compared to a similar gain of 
720 lbs. on a ration high in protein. In the latter ration there was an actual 
loss of 60 lbs. during the last 20 days of the experiment. Wheu similar rations 
were fed to sheep, however, there was a total gain of 1.014 lbs. at a cost of 
8.9 cts. per pound on the ration poor in protein, nml a similar gitin of 1.26S 
lbs. at a cost of 7.8 cts. per pound on the ration rich in protein. 

Breeding sOieep for mutton, G. M. McKi-o'sn (.Ipi*. das. Y. Wale^, 19 
{1908), No. 6 , pp. 489-496, ftps, fi).—Various crosses h.ive been tried to ascertain 
the most profitable sheep for the small land owner in New South Wales. A 
lamb that can be sold at 4 or 5 months of age is desired, and so far the best 
results have been obtained from a Sbroi)shire ram and a Lincoln-merino ewe. 
The author discusses the best crops for mutton production. 

Sheep raising for the production of wool in western Africa, Y. Hfrby (Apr. 
Prat. Pays Chaudu, 8 {1908}, No. 66, pp. 182-192, fip^. 3)*—Methods of raising 
sheep and marketing wool as practiced in the Soudan are described. 

Goats {Jour. Jamaica Apr. Soc., 12 (1908), Nos. 4, pp. t02-Wf; 10, pp. 337- 
SiO ).—^The types of goats kept on the Island are the Maltese, Anglo*Nubian, and 
Swiss-Toggenburg for milk, the common Jamaica gosit for mutton, and the 
Angora for mutton and hair. The keeping of pedigreed animals for milk and 
mutton is advocated. The subjects of breeding and management are discussed. 

The value of potatoes for pig feeding in rations with different protein 
content, O. Ksllnss bt au {Bericht des Deuttehcn LandtcirtschaftMraU an 
das Reichftamt deu Innem betrpffend JdSutunpitrcr^^ke fnit Bchweinen dber die 
Verurcrtu/ip der Kartofftln M Verachiedener Siweiaszufuhr. A. AUgemcincf 
Bericht, pp. 32; B. Berichte fiber die Einaseinen Yerauche, pp. 215. Berlin, 
1908).—That iiotatoes are the best home-grown substance for pig feeding 
is reported as the result of a cooperative series of experiments carried on 
at 17 different stations under the direction of the German Agricultural Society 
to estimate the value of potatoes when fed in vaiying proi)ortion with sup¬ 
plementary protein feeda Skim milk, meat meal, fish meal, bran of grains, 
hu^s of fruits, and oil cake were the supplements used. The normal ration 
proposed was 6.2 kg. protein iter 1,000 kg. live weight £t>r pigs weighing 20 kg., 
but the proportion of proton was decreased as the animals grew older, so that 
when animals had reached 130 kg. in w^^t they would receive fior the normal 
ration only 2.4 kg. prot^ per 1,000 kg. live 

The exi)erimm&ts showed that steamed potatoes were an eseeUent food for 
fattening swine, this agreeing with practical eapertenoei. It is stated that po¬ 
tatoes can compose 50 to 60 per cent of the digestible carbohydrates of the 
ration and in some cases even morew An ineraaae of protelii above the normal 
amount was found to be of no advantage, a large Immtae produeing lameness. 
A decrease of 15 to 20 per cent of normal protean dlminislied the live w^^t 
and increased the amount of carbedsydrates conssaned, yet whm a stow fatten¬ 
ing with cheap foods is desired it is believed that a alight decrease in protein 
may bo allowed. 
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Specific favorable or iiiifavorable effects of the dlffer^it x)rotein supplemeats 
or mixtures were not observed either in the animal or in the slaughtered 
product. The average cost of producing 100 kg, live weight with proper food 
was 74 marks (about 8.1 cents per pound). The potatoes were estimated to be 
worth 3 marks per 100 kg. (about 19 cts. p^ bush^). 

Pig feeding experiments with skim milky Klein Zentlfl, 4 (1908), 

A’o. 8, pp, Experiments previously reported (B. S. R., 19, p. 171) 

sdiowed a gain proportional to the amount of i^im milk when pigs were fed a 
wide ration. In continuing the work narrower rations were fed when it was 
found to be of no advantage to feed large amounts of skim milk. Four pairs 
of pigs about 15 weeks old, weighing 30 kg. each, were fed for 22 weeks, each 
lot receiving 272 kg. of ground barley. The pair fed in addition 770 kg. of skim 
milk, 4^ kg. of potatoes, and 31 kg. of fish meal gained 0.387 kg. (about 1.51 
lbs.) per head per day. The pair rec^ving 1,440 kg, skim milk and 402 kg. 
potatoes gained 0.646 kg. (about 1.42 lbs.) per day. The third pair, receiving 
1,400 kg. skim milk, 370 kg. potatoes, and 31 kg. fish meal, gained 0.698 kg, 
(about 1.64 lbs.) per day, and the fourth which received 2,030 kg. skim milk, 
and 39 kg. potatoes, gained 0.659 kg. (about 1.45 lbs.) per day. There was 
little difference in percentage of dressed weight. Analyses of the feedii^ stuffs 
are givau 

Feeding experiments witih pigs, Klein (ifilchw, ZentbU 4 (1908), Ko. 11, 
pp. 481-468).—Ck>nttnuing the feeding experiments noted above, 12 pigs were 
divided into 3 groups and fed for 56 days a basal ration of barley, dried pota¬ 
toes, and skim milk. In the first group each pig received in addition cocoanut 
oil and made an average daily gain of 0.373 kg. (about 0.82 lb.). In group 2 
the supplementary feeding stuff was potato starch Inverted with diastasolin 
and the average dally gain par head 0.416 kg. (about 0.91 lb,). Group 3 was 
fed ordinary potato stareOi and gained an average of 0J374 kg. (about 0JB& lb.) 
per head per day. _ 

HonogTaphs on usedtul farm animals , VH. The East Friesian horse, 
H. Gbobs (MonograpJiien Lan^Mrtshaftlicher Nutstiere TIL Das Ostfriesische 
P/wf. Honoser, 1808, pp, 117, pis, 5, figs, 93, dgm, 1, imp 1).—This monograph 
treats of East Friesland and its adaptability for the production of horses. 

Mudh space is given to the origin and history of the East Friesian breed. 
This is often confbunded with the Oldenburg, as the two breeds have many 
characteristics in common. Again, individuals of this breed are often seen in 
fine turnouts but erroneously supix)sed to be of English origin. The aim of 
the breeders is to produce a strongly built first-class roadster. The color 
varies from black to the various shades of brown, with white points. Improve¬ 
ment of the breed began at the beginning of the eighteenth century. A reg¬ 
istry of merit was kept between 1708 and 1725, but is now lost. Stallions have 
been imported ficom various countries, but foreign blood is not in fevor at the 
present time. The present stud book was begun in 1869. There are 28,318 
horses in East Friei^and. In 1907, 120 stallions of this breed were exported 
to the United States. The characteristicB of the breed are fully described, 
including measurements of stallions. 

Public measures for advancing the XK)uliry industry in Germany, O. 
Knispel (Arb. Deut, Landw, GQselh, 1908, No, 143, pp, XZVJ+S4S, figs, 14, 
imp 1).—-This is a collection of data on the breeds of poultry, methods of 
management, breeding stations, poultry schools, and associations for promoting 
the poultry industry in the several German states. With the text is a map 
showing the geographical distribution of the various breeds. Bavaria leads In 
the number of common fowl, in geese, and in the total of all kinds of poultry. 
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having 0,111,884 individuals. Tosen, with 22,0S5 guinea hens and 44,8r»4 tur¬ 
keys, leads in these two si)ecieH. Bremen, with 4.0S head i»er hectare < about 
1.7 head per acre), has more poultry for its size than any other state. Olden¬ 
burg has 2.22 fowls per inhabitant and leads in this respect 

The most influential means for promoting the industry is eoneddered to be 
through the establishment of breeding stations. There are 2,905 of these in 
the Empire, and 1^73 of them contain Italian breeds, these being most fre¬ 
quent in Bavaria. Next to these are the Wyandottes with 347 stations, Minor- 
cas with 234, and Plymouth Hocks with 91. The Wyandotte and Plymouth 
Bock stations are more numerous in Posen than elsewhere. 

Elementary analysis and distribution of nitrogen in ^gididls of difCerent 
sorts, H. Buchtaia (Ztseftr. PhyttioL Cftem., 56 (1903), No. 1 pp. 11-17; obs. 
in Jour. Chrm. Sfjc. [London], 94 (1903), No. 549, //, p. 310).—The membrane 
lining of hen’s egg was examined in comparison with the stheils or membranes 
of eggs of other sorts. 

A review of investigations in animal nutrition by German investigators 
in the second half year of 1907, W. Zielstoeff (Chem. Ztachn, 7 (1908), 
No. 13, py. 197->03). 


SAIBT 

Feeding experiments with znihdi cows, 6. von Zweigbebgk {Oaterffotlands 
Lana Huahdll Bdllak. Ilandl., 1008. No. 2, pp. 153-163).—Eight cows, sepa¬ 
rated into 2 lots of 4 each, were fed normal rations of hay, straw, manges, 
mixed barley and oats, wheat bran, and oil cake, and during brief experi¬ 
mental periods the oil cake in the rations, amounting to 2 kg. per head per 
day, was replaced by an equal weight of gray or yellow peas. The quantity 
of milk produced did not appear to be influmsed by the change, but tbe fat 
content of the milk was uniformly lower when peas were fed, and the butter 
made from the milk was of inferior qualify. Even when only 0.5 kg:, peas 
per head daily was fed the qualify of the butter produced was not up to the 
standard. Trials with other legumes (horse beans and several vetriies), gave 
similar results, but the horse beans were fonnd less objectionable than the peas 
or vetches. 

Beport of Malmohns Cknmty cow-testing aasomatian, 1907-8^ "L. Nahheson 
(Ualmo. Lana SuahdU. Sdllak. EvrUakr., 1903, No. 9, pp. 367-^99).—The re¬ 
port gives a detailed account of the work of 115 diffi»:^t test associations in 
existence In tbe county during the year. Tw^ty-fivenew associations werealso 
formed, making 144 associations in opearatioa at the close of the year, with 
over 2,000 herds and about 50,000 cows, or about one-third of tbe total number 
of cows in the county. The average yield per cow for the year for the 115 
associations <11S00 h^cds, 38,237 cows) was 3,506 kg (7,713 lbs.) milk, and 
11437 kg. (2^.6 Hm.) butter fat, as compared with 3,377 kg milk and 1091^ 
kg. butter tet fbr the preceding year (1,261 herds), and 2349 and 91A kg of 
milk and butter fat, respectively, for 1901-2 (327 herds). The average ratioDS 
fed eonristed of hay and straw 24 per cent, green feed and pasture 24 per cent, 
toots 12 per cent, bran and small grains 12 per cent, oQ cakes 18 per cent, and 
miscellaneous feeds 10 pmr cent 

Ck>w-testing associations in Borway, 1906-7, Fumm (Acwaber. OJfentL 
Foranat. Landbr. Fremme, 1907, Statafomutatt, pp. 569-638).—During the 
year 132 associations comprising 2S;764 com were In opergtioiL The average 
yield of milk for the year was 2,026 kg (4457 His.), and the average percentage 
of fat 3.48, equivalent to 70JE^ kg (155.1 Xba) butter fkt 
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Milkizig appliances and milkin g’ machines^ A. Rosam Molh, Ztg.^ 

J5 (1908), No». 18, pp. 2il-24S, figs* U; 19, pp. 2o5-2o8, ftgfi. 2o; 20, pp. 269- 
211, figs, 8; 21, pp. 283-285, figs. 6').—Descriptions and illustrations of various 
appliances for milking; otherwise tlian by hand, including milking tubes, milking 
machines that force the milk out by pressure, and suction milking machines. 

Milking machines, B, BikioiLD (MwlkV)itifL,21 [1908), y0,30, pp. 556-563 ).— 
An address discussing the problem of machine milking, esi)ecially with the 
Vitula and the Lawrence-Kennedy-Oillies machines. The author concludes that 
it is too early as yet to recommend in general the installation of either machine 
on Danish dairy farms. 

Dairying in scnithem Brazil, A. Eedaccao, B. Bebnasdino, and L. Gbanato 
(Cent Boon. Bio Grande do ftul BoL 3, pp. 59, figs. ^).—An account of the 
dairy industry and the methods employed in dairy husbandry in the State of 
Bio Grande do Sul. Analyses of milk are given. 

Dairying in Binland, R Konbadi (MiPlkeritid., 21 (1908), Bo. 39, pp. 717- 
general discussion of the conditions of the dairy industry in Finland. 
Deport of the experiment station and dairy institute at Kleinhof-Tapiau 
for the years 1907 and 1908, Hittoheb ( Ber. Vers. 8tat u. Lehranst. Molkir. 
KleiuhoJ-Tapiau, 1907-8, pp. 27).—This report contains analyses of human 
milk, records of the dairy herd, and related matters. 

The leeithin content of milk, J. Nebkiko and E. Haensel (Btochem. Ztachr., 
IS (1908), Bo. 5-e, pp. Si8-353; ala. in Analyst, S3 (1908), No. SBS, pp. ilO* 
471}. —^The lecithin content of various milks was estimated. Alcohol was 
added to the milk and the precipitate extracted with chloroform. The filtrate 
was evaporated, extracted with chloroform, and the two extractions united 
and evaporated. The residue, after the addition of sodium carbonate and 
potassium nitrate, was then ignited. The phosphoric acid in the ash was next 
separated with molybdic acid and weighed as magnesium pyrophosphate. The 
average percentage of lecithin and cephalin present in human milk was 0.05, 
cowif 0.068, asses* 0.16, sheep's 0.088, goats* a049, and mares’ 0.011. 

[Bacteriological studies of milk], W. G. Savage (Aw/i. Bpt. Local Govt. Bd. 
[Gt. Brtt.], 36 (1906-7), pp. 20S-2S6, fig 1). —Studies were made of leucocytes, 
streptococci, staphylococci, and a few }»athogenic forms of bacteria found in 
milk. 

The streptococci from individual cows differ from those of cow dung both 
in regard to their morphology and their action upon the different sugar alco¬ 
hols. “ The most frequently present group is a long chain form which ferments 
lactose, saccharose, and raffinose, coagulates milk, and usually ferments salicin. 
Twenty-two members of this group were located.” These streptococci were 
not pathogenic when tested on mice. 

The ordinary staphylococci were found in nearly all samples of milk, but 
as f&T as tested all were nonpathogenic. Staphylococci which form some 
translucent colonies were often present. Diptheroid bacilli and Bacillus coU 
were sometimes found. Streptococci were abundant bnt had no relationship 
to the number of leucocytes present “An excess of leucocytes nuiy be due 
to the conditions associated with a diminution of the milk in the later stages 
of pregnancy. It may be due to some old injury or inflammation, all traces 
of which have been removed when ordinary methods of examination are 
used.... On the other hand, the presence of streptococci is frequently a 
purely saprophytic phenomenon. In other cases it is probably associated with 
some local teat copdition which does not affect the number of leucocytes, while 
only in certain cases is their presence in direct relationship to pathological 
couditionsi, cauedng a great increase in the number of leucocytes.” 
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Studies of the so-called sterilized market milk, O. KniSel asiu^Un ftbfr 
dir Soffrnannte fiteriUMertr Milch drn HandcU. Inauq* Di*^s,, Fnir, Zurich^ 
190S, pp, 70).—The literature on the »ul>j«*t is reviewed at length and an 
account is given of the author's study of hterilized milk which he finds to be 
a very variable product. 

Of 115 samples of sterilized " milk G3 contained germs. A jierfect «!teriliza- 
tion is wellnigh imiwssible without cooking the milk, for the siHires of 
anaerobic and proteolytic forms are very resistant to heat. The auth<»r fol¬ 
lows Weber in dividing iieptonizing ba«*teria into two groups, aeci»rding to 
the rapidity of protein hydrolysis. A third group, however, is necessary, for 
a few species produce neither coagulation nor i)ept<mization. The anaerobic 
bacteria are not of much Imiwrtance in sterilized market milk. 

The peptonizing bacteria produce a rennet fermcnit, a proteolytic ferment, 
a reductase, and a superoxydaae. Arnold's teat with gimlac and Storeh’s 
reaction both gave negative results for oxydaaa Bacteria rennet Is differ¬ 
ent from animal rennet. It coagulates sterilized milk and is active at 60“ 
C. as well as at 37®, but ceases to act l>elow The pn»te<»lytic ferment acts 
at a lower temiierature than the rennet, hence milk may become bitter yet 
not coagulate. When proteolysis takes pla<^ at 8“ no serum zone Is found 
and the nutrient medium bikes on a soapy apiiearance, which is not noticed 
when milk is kept in opaque receptacles. The suiieroxydase is imited to the 
fat globules and is destroyed by boiling. To retard peptonization milk must 
be under 8“. The peptonizing bacteria form nitrates and nitrites on differmit 
nutrient media. They also form ammonia and hydrogen sulphid, but do not 
produce indol to any extent. 

Milk and its relation to infectious diseases, J. W, TsitsK (Jour, Amcr. Ifcd. 
Attftoc., ol (/,908), A’o. i8, pp, A review of investigationB by differ¬ 

ent observers concerning milk and butter as carriers of typhoid fever, scarlet * 
fever, diphtheria, and tuberculosis germs. 

The supervision of the milk supply in towns and cities and the prepara¬ 
tion of germ-free milk for children, Betterdobf and Btibb (Ztschr, Fleisch 
tf. M&chhyg^ 19 (1908)^ No. 2, pp. 64-75).—A lecture before the German So¬ 
ciety of Katuzalists and Phyedcians at Cologne, September 20,1808. The strin¬ 
gent supervision by physicians of the quality of the milk supply is insisted upon. 
The methods of detecting adulterants and estimating the^ bacterial content are 
reviewed. Directions are given for preparing milk for bottle-fed infants. 

Chicago pasteurizing rules (Pacific Dairy Rev,, 12 (1998)^ N'o. 4^, pp. 
72, 13). —I'hicago is the first large American city to make pasteurization com¬ 
pulsory. Every pint of milk sold in that city must come from cows that have 
• passed the tuberculin test or be subjected to pasteurization, and every pound 
of dairy products must come from such cows or made from pasteurized milk. 
The rules are s^ven in full. 

Process and apparatus for keeping milk sound, T. G. MomROZS and A. 
BoicrzES (Rnylish Pat Nor. 75, 7807. Jour. Roc. Chem. Indut, 28 

(7858), Ko, 7, p. 56).—A patented process is described by which milk Is pasteur¬ 
ized and hermetically sealed in bottles. 

The fudging of milk with the aid of the fermentatioit test, F. USsatsiB 
(Milch Zig.. 57 (1888), No. 41. PP^ *81 465).—The author advocates the use of 
the feimentatian test as an aid in Judging the parity of mllkp His recent experi¬ 
ments indicate that 10 to 22” C. is the best tmsperature for keeping the milk. 
His methods are described in detaiL 

Investigations on the fatly adds of hotteor, H. Szasnsn (Mllehio. Zentbt, 5 
<7887), No. 7, pp. 288-296; 4 (1688), No. 8, pp. 558-568; CMem. Ztg., 32 (7888), 
No. 42, pp* 585, 586).—From an investigatioa of the i>roi)ertles of fatty acids the 
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author thinks there is little^ if any. stearic acid in butter. The high melting point 
and the molecular weight of the fatty acids in butter would indicate a consider¬ 
able amount of stearic acid, but it may be possible that this result is brought 
about by the formation <»f dioxystearic acid from the oxidation of oleic acid. 

[The presence of acidity in cream starters], J. H. Moxbad (y, Y, Produce 
R€i\ and Amer. Crcnni., *26* (J908)^ Xo. *2J, p. 936). —The maximum acidity 
advocated by butter makers ranges from 48 to 60 cc, (Mann’s test). This range 
in opinion is due, no doubt, to the fact that those who favor the lower figure 
are working with a different organism than are those who favor a higher 
degree of acidity. 

On the influence of feed on milk and cheese, O. Jensen {McBlkeritid., 21 
(1908)t yo* S8i pp, 665^89), —The author concludes that “ the quality of cheese 
can be influenced by the feed; this influence is, however, to a less degree a 
direct chemical than au indirect bacteriological one. The main fiictors in the 
manufacture of good cheese, besides expert knowledge, are healthy cows, proper 
cooling of the milk, and scrupulous cleanliness. These factors are of far 
greater importance in the manufacture of cheese than in butter making.” 

On the influence of feeding of root crops on Swiss cheese, Bentebttd and 
IVERSEN {lartthcr, Offenih Foranet, Landbn Frcmme, 1901, StaUforanstalt, 
pp. 5H-589 ).—^Experiments conducted at three different cheese^ factories gave 
results showing that turnips fed either in moderate quantities with considerable 
hay and straw and but small quantities of grain, or fed heavily in connection 
with a variety of feeds and considerable amounts of grain, did not produce any 
deleterious effect on the quality of Swiss cheese. On the contrary, in most 
cases the quality was improved by the feeding of turnips, even when as much 
as 30 kg. per head were f^ daily. A relatively small number of feeding trials 
with turnip leaves and potatoes gave results indicating a similar beneficial 
effect on the Swiss cheese produced. 

The contradiction between common Swiss experience and these results is 
probably explained by differences in the quality of the milk used. Norwegian 
milk requires the use of more rennet and a longer stirring after having been 
set than Swiss milk, and the cheese is ^ngy and filled with fine holes. If a 
higher temperature is us^ in after-heating the cheese becomes dry. This 
peculiarity of the Norw^an milk appears to be partly overcome by the feeding of 
roots. Apparently Swiss cheese produced from milk of root-fed cows can more 
readily undergo the correct fermentation than is the case when roots are not fed. 

On Ilorwegiazi whey and goat cheeses and their analyses, S. Hals and E. 
SuNDE (Tidskr, Kemi Farm, og Ter., 5 (1908). Xos, 13, pp, 8; 16, pp, 10 ),— 
Descriptions and analyses of the different kinds of Norwegian whey and goat 
cheeses are given. The authors studied methods of identification of goat-milk 
ftit for the purpose of establiriiing adulterations of goat cheese with cows’ 
milk. The most promising method of identification is the ratio between Polenske 
and Heichert-Meissl numbers, which appears to be narrower for goat-milk fat 
than for fat from cows’ milk (1:5 as compared with 1: S to 1:9), the Polenske 
number for goat-milk fat being as a general rule lower than for fat from 
cows’ milk, while the saponification number is higher. 

[Goxgcmzola cheese], G. Cobnalba {OoHivatore, Bk (1908), Nos, J^O, pp, 
426-429; 4U PP- 4S2-465: 43, pp, i85-490; ^3, pp. 519-523; 49, pp. 720-124; 50, 
152-755),-—A series of popular articles on the origin, importance, characteristics, 
and manufacture of Gorgonzola cheese. 

[The use of baritine in cheese rind], W. B. Gutting, Jr. (Mo. Consular and, 
Trade Rpis, lU, S,h 1908, Vo. S37, p. 144: Pract. Dairyntan, 2 (1908), No, 7, 
p, 76), —^Baritine, which contains sulphate of barium, is sometimes applied to 
the rind of €k>rgonzola cheese, being used principally on cheese exported during 
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the summer mouths. The imiK»rtatiou of thN eheese Suto France has reivutly 
been prohibited on account nf the use of this material. A commission apiminted 
by the Italian ministry of ajoriculture has reiK)rted that sulphate of barinm is 
innocuous because of its insolubility, but also recommends that white clay, 
powdered talc, brick dust, or some other substitute be used in its stead in order 
to remove any hindrance with the de\elopment of this important export. 

The preparation of rennet, Mabis£ (Srr. JIchh. Cdm, If err., 8 (J908}, 
Xo, 93, pp, 29B-S03), —Methods of procurinp rennet from plants and animals 
and its preparation for use in iK>wdered or liquid form is discussed. 

Besearch.es on the chemistry of milk and dairying in the first half year 
1908^ Gsimmeb ( Milvlnr, Zmthh, } it90S), Xo. 8, pp. 387-851).—A review of 
literature, mostly German, on this subject 

Beport on the progress of agrotechnic industries for the years 1904 and 
1905, G. Bode (Chan. Indun. [Btrlinh 30 (1907)^ Xos. 2Sj pp. 631'^37; 2i, pp. 
67MS2; aha. in VrtljHChr. Bayfr. Landw. Rat., 13 (1908), Ao. 3, Bup., pp. 868- 
278). — X review of the scieutitic literature on storing grain, milling, and 
baking, the utill 2 satlon of imtatoes, and the manufactnre of sugar and starch. 

Annual report on the investigations and progress in the manufacture of 
sugar, J. Bock iJahre^her. Zuekerfahrik. {Btammcr), Jjf7 (1867), pp, X+Si2, 
flffs, i^).—A review of the literature of ail brauches of sugar making for 1006, 
from the culture and growth of sugar-yielding plants to technical and chemical 
investigations of sugar products. There are also given descriptions of patents, 
tables of statistics, and texts of laws which concern the sugar indnstry of 
different countries. 

The sugar industry: Its raw material, preparatiou, and its industrial 
significance, T. Obotlwold (Die Zwkerindustrie: Ihr RohmaierM, ihre Techr 
nik und ihre I olkiwirtachaftlMe Bedeutung. Btuttgart [i867]. pp. 176, figa. 
43).—A general treatise on this topic. 

Metals in contact with wine, G. Bektoni (Qior. TItib JiaZ., 3| (1868), Xo. 46, 
pp. 788-788).—A red wine was kept for several weeks in a vessel made of tin 
plate holding 25 liters. At the end of that time the wine which had deterio¬ 
rated in quality was analyzed and found to contain 10 per cent alcohol, 26 j 6 
per cent nitrogen-flree extract, 4.90 per cent total acida 0AT7 pm: cent volatile 
acids, 1.62 per coit cream of tartar, 1.10 per cent tannin, and 2.294 cent ash. 
The same kind of wine kept in glass analysed as follows: Alcohol 10 per emit, 
nitrogen-free extract 27.4 per cent, total acids 3.55 per cent, volatile acids 0.72 
lier cent, cream of tartar 1.82 per cent, tannin 1J22 iier c^t, and 2A2 per 
cent 

YETEBIHj&BY IDBBICXBE. 

Three diseases of animals which have recently assumed importance to 
the State sanitarian, J. R. Mohleb (Amer. Vet. Rev., 34 (1868), Xo. 2. pp. 
188-868).—Infections anemia, mycotic lymphangitis, ahd chronic bacterial 
dysentery have receatly be^ found to have a greater distribution in this 
country than has heretofore been known. 

Infectious anemia, known also as swamp fever, and by several othor names, 
has recently been investigated. An uitramicroecojdc organism has been defi¬ 
nitely determined as the canse of the disease; FVHnnerly sui^posed to be con¬ 
fined to Manitoba and Minnesota, the disease now appears to be more or less 
prevalent in Kansas^ Ni^raska, Golorado^ Wy<»iiiBg, Montana, Norih Dakota, 
and Texas. A mortality* of 75 per cent or higher has been estimated by veteri¬ 
narians from sections where the disease Is pnevmieDit Arsmilc, Qulnin, sliver, 
and other preparailoas have been maed witbout uniform success. Symptomatic 
treatm<»it appears to be the most dependable; 
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Mycotic lympliangitis is a clironic contagious disease, i)articularly of equines, 
caused by Saccharomi/cca fanwiinosis^ which was first discovered in this 
country in Pennsylvania in 1907. Its presence has now been definitely estab¬ 
lished in Ohio, Iowa. California, and North Dakota. There is also a proba¬ 
bility of its existence in Indiana and several western States. Treatment con¬ 
sists at the outset of extirpation of the nodules, lymph vessels, and neighbor¬ 
ing lymph glands, in case the lesions are localized. Isolation of the animal 
and disinfection of the stable are necessary. 

Chronic bacterial dysentery is due to an acid-fhst bacillus simulating the 
tubercle bacillus. This disease has been reported in Pennyslvania, Minnesota, 
and Virginia. The infected animal should be isolated and the feces therefrom 
placed on cultivated soil where healthy cattle will not be exposed to the 
bacillus. The administration of medicine has been found unsatisfactory. 
Nutritious dry feed should be fed the diseased animals. 

Beport of the cattle buxeati, A. Peters (Agr, of Mass., ItXft, pp. 19^68 ).— 
During the year under report there was an increase in tlw number of out¬ 
breaks of rabies and glanders. There were also several outbreaks of symptom¬ 
atic anthrax or blackleg in young cattle and cases of actinomycosis in cows, 
verminous bronchitis in sheep, and calf dysentery. An account is given of these 
diseases and of the work with bovine tuberculosis. 

Beport of State veterinarian, D. F. Luckey {Ann. Rpt Mo. Bd. Agr., 40 
U9(yt), pp. iJ-86). —^The author reports that 25 shipments of sheep affected 
with scabies were made from the State during the year. Cattle ticks were 
found on stock in 5 counties. Of glanders UT cases are recorded. The loss 
from hog cholera in Missouri for the iwist 5 years is estimated as at least 
¥8,000,000. Of 702 head of cattle tested with tuberculin 4.5 per cent were found 
to be affected with tuberculosis. 

Veterinary notes, T- W. Cave (Jour. Southeast. Agr. Cot Wye, 19<fT, No. id, 
pp. ddi-d7d).—A report is given of experiments made in an attempt to im¬ 
munize sheep against the disease commonly known as struck *’ by the use of 
vaccines prepared for the protection of cattle against black quarter. It is the 
author’s opinion that the bacilli producing these diseases are closely allied if 
not absolutely identical. 

Investigations into the causes of outbreaks of disease among cattle and 
sheep have shown that Strongylus osteriagi and cerricornis infested the 
fourth stomach in enormous numbers and that they are res|)onsible for the 
emaciation and extreme debility which occurred. It is stated that this is the 
first record of S. ostertagi having been found in Gretit Britain. Attention is 
called to the fact that in gid or pothery of Iambs, severe loss may be experi¬ 
enced at the time of the invasion of the brain by the parasites and before the 
well-known hydatids have developed. The importance of destroying the heads 
of all pothery lambs is emphasized. A case of anthrax in a cow which was 
undergoing the tuber'culln test is recorded. 

Annual report on the civil veterinary department, TTnlted Provinces, for 
the year ending Hffarch 31, 1907, H. M. M.vxwell (A/mz. Rpt Civ. Yet. Dept. 
Vnitcd Pror., 1901 pp. /7).—^Tlie work of the department is reiwrted under the 
headings of veterinary instruction, treatment of disease, breeding ox^erations, 
etc. According to rejzorts received more deaths took place from contagious 
diseases than during the previous year, namely 4,477, as compared with 3,624. 
Brief accounts are given of the occurrence of glanders, dourine, surra, anthrax, 
rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, hemorrhagic septicemia, black quarter, and 
other contagious diseases, and of preventive inoculation. 

Annual report of the Punjab veterinary college and dvil veterinary 
department, Punjab, for the year 1907-8, W. BEHorr (Ann. Rpt. Punjab 
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Vft, Coh and Cir. VtL /></>/., pp, V///1.—Part 1 of this 

reiiort is devoted t<» veterinary insi»ec‘tion, part 2 To the treatuieiit of disease, 
and part 3 to breeding oi>erations. Among the di«!eaM*s* iiieiitioiiwl having 
<»ccun*ed during the year are glanders, surra, rinderiiesr, heuiorrhagie septi¬ 
cemia, foot-and-mouth disease, black quarter, anthrax, and rabies. Tables are 
appended showing the numl>er of death«s from i*<#ntagi«»ns diseabes, results of 
preventive inoculations, number <»f animals treated, etc. 

Beport of the civil veterinary department. Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
for the year 1907-B, W. Har&is ft al. i rir. Tit, Dtpf„ East. Benpal and 
Ansam^ pp. —^The work of the yt»ar is reiH>rretl under the 

headings of veterinary instruction, treatment of tlibease, preventive inocula¬ 
tion, breeding operations, etc. Among the disease's re]Nirteil are glanders; 
anthrax, surra, rinderi»est, foot-and-mouth disease, hemftrrhagii* septicemiai, and 
black quarter. The deaths from contagious diseases, results from preventive 
inoculation, num!>er of animals treated, etc., are arranged in tabular form, 

Beport of the principal veterinary surgeon, i\ E. Gray i Transraat DepU 
Aijr, i}ui. Rpt., Jflqfi-7, pp, map J}. —l>uriiig the 12 months under report 

East Coast fever, lung sickness, ulcerative lymphangitis, mange, and glanders 
de<*reaMHl, while si'ab and swine fever increabed in prevalem*e. A system of 
insiiection at all dairy cows kept within municiiial areas Is recommended. 

Beport of the government veterinary bacteriologist. A. Tiifilkb (Tran^radl 
Dept. Sgr. Ann. Rpt., 190S-7, pp. Sl-iSt ).—From imiculatiou and tick experi¬ 
ments it Mbs been determined that Piruphisma mnUinx does not bebnig to the life 
cycle of P. hegeminum and that while the bine tick ( Hhipkephalu'i tU voJoratus) 
carries P. hlganinum it does not carry P. mutanft. Exjieriments with English 
redwater, which is probably due to P. 6ori« of Euroiie, and Sonth AfrUnn red- 
wjiter due t<t P. higemlnum are reviewed, from which it apiiears that the dis¬ 
eases are distinct. Further experiments with many variations were per¬ 
formed ill the attempt to transmit East Coast fever by means other than through 
the medium of tb-ks. As these all failed there apiiears to be no way of arti¬ 
ficially immunizing animals. 

The Tzaneen vims used In the inoculation of mules against horse sickness, for 
some unaccountable reason became inert during the year and the ordinary 
strain was resorted to. Since 1906, 8.766 mules have been inoculated with a 
mortality of 329 or 3.7 per cait. From statistics at band it is estimated that 
during the last season 6,783 horses and noninoculated mules died. Further 
investigations of horse sickness are reported. 

Experiments made sh<tw that equines can be inoculated against piroplas- 
mosis with a small risk of mortality providing certain precautions are 
obamrved. Virus obtained from the eleventh to eighteenth generatiems has been 
used successfully in inoculating against blue tongue in sheep. It is stated that 
the fanners are unanimous in testifying to the ^cacy of this vaccine. 

A disease of cOie^ known as gouw-zlekte which had apjienred at repeated 
intervals from 1991 to 1906 was investigated and is believed to be a s|vecific 
disease. A disease known as stiff sickness or the R^ys* sickness attacked cattle 
in several localities but was of ephemeral nature and did not cause smioos 
damage. There vtas an unusual increase of BtrongyJus eontortUM in many parts 
of the Transvaal. BeaideB these wirewonnA CBMphagoiioma caiuml^amm were 
present to a large extent. A detailed report is given of microscopic and anatom¬ 
ical examinations. 

Animal diseases, Tucrbb (Ann. Rpi* Dept Agr^ and Stock IQHeenBtandh 
i9d7--8, pp. fl-jra).-—A brM account Is given of the diseases occurring during the 
year in sheep, calves, and young stock, adult cattle, horses, and pigs. Hedwater 

771S9—00- 7 
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is reported to have spread during the year into uninfected territory, a heavy 
mortality resulting, small dairymen in some cases losing their entire herds. Small 
outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia occurred throughout the state. The aninaal 
returns for the year show 4.G per cent of the cows and 5.2 per cent of the pigs 
slaughtered to have been wholly or partially condemned for tuberculosis. 
Actinomycosis is said to be a very commtm disease and contagious abortion is 
becoming more evident in the dairying districts. 

Common dangerous communicable diseases of domestic animals in the 
Philippine Islands, D. G. Moberly \ Philippine Apr. Rev. lEnglish Ndf.], 1 
{190S)j Xo. 3. pp. 110-136). —^Information is given in the form of questions and 
answers on rinderpest, surra, foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax, hog cholera, 
glanders, hemorrhagic septicemia, and ulcerative lymphangitis, with methods 
for disinfecting. 

The inHuence of symbiosis upon the pathogenicity of micro-organisms, 
W. B. Musgbave {Philippine Jour. Ret., R, MeJ. Ref., 3 {lOOB), Xo. 2, pp. Tt- 
S8).—-Bacterial and animal symbiosis are discussed at length by the author. 
Many of the phenomena not now understood in the etiology and pathology of 
disease are said to he due to symbiotic combinations between micro-organisms. 
Variability in the virulence of bacteria is one of the most marked features and 
the reason for this variability is but partially understood. The author con¬ 
cludes that ** the most promising Reid for laboiutory research in the future will 
be the study of cause and effect, in the complex relations in which they occur 
in nature, of the interrelation and interaction of micro-organisms with each 
other and in their environment of complex symbiosis and the ever changing and 
multiple conditions found in hosts.” 

Protozoa fhid disease, J. J. Claeke {London, 1908, pU 2, pp. XII+1S8, figs. 
Attention is called to the great advance in our knowledge of the Sporosoa 
since the appearance of part 1 of this treatise (B. S. R., 15, p. 405). 
and nature of several diseases of man make up the main part of this vohimA' 
The life histories of both nonparasltic and parasitic pirotozoa are followed by 
notes on tropical diseases, ticks, and piroplasmosis. In the concluding chapter 
the author considers the infective genital tumors of dogs. 

The prevalence and distribution of the animal parasites of man in the 
Philippine Islands, with a consideration of their possible influence upon the 
public health, P. B. Gabbisor {PhUippiAe Jour. Roe., B, Med. 8ci., 3 {W08)^ 
Xo. 3, pp. 191’~209). —^The results of examinations of feces of prisoners at Bilibid 
prison made in 1907, show the population of the iiflands to be almost universally 
infested with animal parasites. Of 4,106 prisoners examined, 3,447, or R4 per 
cent, were found to be infested- No particular part of the islands appeared to 
be subject to any excess of infection. The results are summarized as follows: 


Prcralenee of nnimnl parasites in the feves of i,106 prisoners in the PJtilippine 

Islands. 


Kind of parasite. 

« 

Number 
of pris¬ 
oners in¬ 
fected. 

Percent 

infected. 

Kind of parasite. 

Number 
of pris¬ 
oners in¬ 
fected. 

Percent 

Infected. 

Mil 

2.426 

2,135 

1,062 

026 

853 

332 

82 

30 

! 18 

f 

59 

52 

28 

23 

21 

8 

,8 

.7 

.4 

** Japanese blood flulEes" 

(Schistosoma}. 

, “Japanese liver flukes’* 

1 (Opisthorchis). 

1 Tne “dwarf tapewoim*' 
(Hymenolepis)... 

1 Total infestations. 

1 Intestinal woims only. 

Flukes.... ^ ^ ! 

16 

11 

5 

7,686 

5,812 

45 

1,779 

0.4 

.3 

.1 

ii 

48 


i All Intestinal protozoa.j 
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The spirochetes and their relationship to other orgranisms, H. B. Wabi> 
{Amer, 42 (190H), No, iOS, pp. A general acconut of spiroche¬ 

tes and their relation to other spiral micro-organisms is here ghen. Fifteen 
si>ecies are re«*ognized as belonging to the genas Spir«K:htet!i. 

The life history of Trypanosoma eqniperdum, J. E. S. Moobe and A , Bbeini 
\Pioc. JKoy. Hop. lLoM}on\^ Hn\ B HO iJ908)^ Vo. B 3)0, pp. 2HH-298, pl9. 2. flffst. 
2, dgm. v).—^When Tryimmsomn tquippraum is injected into rats the parasites 
multiply and kill the animal alK)Ut 4 days after their first appearance in the 
blood, which occurs about 3 days after inoculation. X large number of slides 
were prepared at short intervals from the appearanc'e of the tryiHinosomes up 
to death and for a short time afterward**. The results of prolonged investiga¬ 
tions indicate tlmt the transference takes place by means of the ordinary 
trypanosome encountered in the blood, possibly through the existence of slight 
abrasions on the animals that be<*ome infected, or more proltably through the 
capacity of the trypanosomes to invade a mucous membrane even if it is intact. 

The authors conclude that “ during the infection of rats with dourine, that is 
to say, with a form of trypanosome which under normal circumstances is not 
related to two distinct hosts, there exists a life cycle among the iwirasites 
closely analogous to tliat o<‘curring during the successive positive and negative 
{periods of infection of the same animals with T. gambiense. 

“ The parasites, after introduction into a rat, multiply by longitudinal fission, 
accompanied by amitotic division of the nucleus. After this process an inter¬ 
action takes place between the extra-nnelejir centrosome and the nnclens < sex¬ 
ual stage?). Division agjiin inroceeds, and finally tlie tryi^anosomes are con 
verted into round bodies, which corresiKmd to the latent iMxlles of T. gambUnne, 
but possess two long and delicate fiagella.” 

The fixation, multiplication, and culture of pathogenic tz 7 panoEM)ines in 
the proboscis of tsetse files, R HouBAm {CompU Rend. Acad, fifci. [Parle], 
14 s {1908), No. 8, pp. Experiments were conducted in which G! 088 ina 

palpalis was fed upon animals infected with Trypanogowa gambicwte, T. dtmor- 
phon, T. bruceU and T. cazalboui. It was found that immediately after this fly 
had fed upon the blood of an Infected animal its proboscis contained blood hi 
which trypanosomes were moving actively. In a short time the trypanosomes 
attached themselves to the wall of the proboscis and underwent changes of 
structure that were completed in about 5 minutes after ingestion of the blood. 
While conjugation was not observed the parasites multiplied actively. It Is 
shown that the forms in the proboscis are not derived from trypanosomes 
regugitated from the digestive tract of the fly. The culture in the proboscis per¬ 
sisted fur 48 hours in T. brucei and for 5 or 6 days in the other 3 species. Only 
about 10 per cent, however, of the flies that fed on infected animals developed a 
culture of the trypanosomes in the pn^boscis. 

Histological observations on sleeping sickness and other tiypanosome 
infections, F. W. Mott (Rpit. Bleeping Bifknese Com. Roy. 80 c. 1906, No. 7, pp. 
46, pis. IJ ).—In addition to cases of Ttypanosoma pomblenae infection, the 
brains of 2 oxen with Jinga trypanosome and of a rabbit infected with surra 
were studied, the results of which are here given. A bibliographical list is 
appended. 

Atosyl and trypanosomiasis, B. Botcx and A Bbiebi:i (Ann. Ttop. Mod. and 
Par., 2 ( 1908), No. 1, pp. ).—-The use of arsimie and its compound^ and the 

results of treatment with these and allied drugs is here reviewed. 

Idterary referenoes^TrypaimBOiiiiaBis and steBpIng shdciuss (/our. Trpfk 
Ued. and Eyg. Ihmdon), 11 (lOOeU Nos. 9, pp. 14 B, H7; iO, p. m; 11, pp. 179, 
180; 12 , p. These references include literature issoed during the year 1937. 
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Literairy references—^Pla^e {Jout\ I'rop. JUeiL and Hyg. ]_London\^ It 
Xo8. 7, p. 116; 8, pp, 130, iJi).—References to the literature issued 
during 1907 on plague are here given. Many of these give data upon rats and 
dea& 

The cause and prevention of the spread of plague in India, TV. G. Liston 
{Bornhay Satiit Assoc., 1967, Dec. 11, pp. 38, figs. 2J/; uhs. in Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 
6 {1908), yo. It, p. ^6'7).—Included in this account are descriptions of different 
species of rats and fleas occurring in India. The author considers J/ms rattus 
and PulejB cheopis as the si>ecles particularly concerned in the transmission of 
plague in India. 

Report on experiments undertaken to discover whether the common 
domestic animals of India are affected by plague, TV. B. Bannebman and 
R. J. KAPAPfA {Jour. I£yg. [Camhridge), S {1908), No. 2, pp. 209’-220 ).—^The 
experiments conducted apijear to show that pigs, calves, fowls, turkeys, geese, 
and ducks are immune to the plague. 

Eiltration experiments with virus of cattle plague, E. H. Ruedigeb {Philip¬ 
pine Jour. Set. B, 2ted. Sei., 3 {1908), yo. 2, pp. 165-169, charts 25).—The 
causative agent of cattle i»lague present in the bile and in the blood of an 
animal suffering with the disease api>arently does not pass through the pores 
of Berkefeld filtei*s marked V, N, or TV. Physiological salt solution injected 
into the peritoneal cavity of an animal suffering from cattle plague and collected 
1 or 2 hours later, api>ears to be infectious after having been passed thi-ough 
any one of these three Berkefeld filters. The peritoneal fluid thus prepared 
accordingly api)ears to be fully as virulent as the blood of the animal. 

Recurrent fever in South Oran and Pediculus vestimenti, E. Sebgent and 
H. Foley iBul. Ifioc. Path. Exot., 1 {1908), pp. 174-176; abs. in Bui. Inst. Pas¬ 
teur, 6 {1908), yo. 12, p. 553 ).—^The authors investigiited an epidemic of 
recurrent fever in the native of the Moroccan frontier from which it was con¬ 
cluded that Argaa persieus and P. vestimenti are the si)ecieB probably concerned 
in the transmission of the disease. Arthroitods that had sucked blood from 
individuals sick with the disease were sent to Paris where they were ground in 
water and injected into monkeys. One monkey injected with the ground body 
of a louse was infected, while negative results were obtained from similar 
injections of IS bugs and 22 ticks. 

Abdominal hernia, O’Oonnoe (Vet. Bee., 21 (1908), Xo. 1055, pp. 186-194, 
figs. S ).—^The etiology, symptoms, diagnosis. i)rc»guosis, and treatment of ex¬ 
ternal abdominal hernia are discussed by the author. 

, The chronic arsenical poisoning of herbivorous animals, W. D. HABKtsrs 
and R. E. Swain {Jour. Amcr. Vhem. Eoc.. 30 (1908), Ho. 6, pp. 998-946, fig. 
Jf).—Studies made in Montana on the effect of smelter smoke upon animals 
feeding on vegetation in the vicinity of smelters are reported. 

TVhile there is comparatively little sickness during the late spring and sum¬ 
mer, by November a large number of animals are affected if allowed to run upon 
the i»astures. A case is reiwrted in which large numbers of sheep died after 
feeding for 1 week in October in a jwisture 15 miles north fi-om the smelter. 
Analyses were made of grass and moss taken from this pasture and in the grass 
52 parts and in the moss 405 pairts of arsenic trioxld in a million were found. 

Autopsies of a large number of animals including horses, cattle, and sheep 
were made and many of the samples obtained were analyzed and the results 
of part of these are given in tabular form. It is shown that in one case a 
eow*8 liver contained 43 times the maximum amount of arsenic trioxid allowed 
in the leooDunendations made by the Royal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning. 
Flesh and also milk were found which likewise exceeded the limit prescribed 
hy this cenunise^on^ 
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Considerable data are given on tbe pbyHlological action of arsenic. Exi>eri- 
ments with sheep show that 46 mg. fO.7 grain) of arsenic trioxid per day, 
administered in the form of sodium arsenite ijer 106 lbs. of body weight is 
sufficient to cause the death of a sheep. Digestion experiments made to deter¬ 
mine the amount of arsenic in plants that is soluble in the digestive juices of 
animals are reported. A detailed account is given showing the distribution of 
arsenic in the tissues, the milk, ulcers of the nose^ and in the hair. Fiyznptoms 
of the chronic arsenical poisoning caused by the vegetation of smelter regions 
are described. 

A list of plants poisonous to stock, S. T. Pabstxson and R J. Russell 
iJour, Southeant Agr. Coh IH/c, 1907. Yo, 16, pp. dJ7-35P).— X table of the 
common wild plants found in Great Britain that are poisonous to stock is 
given. This includes common and botanical names, habitat, iH>isonous proper¬ 
ties, and, when known, the chemical substances present 

The foot-and-mouth situation, L. Pearson l\at, Htookman and Farmer, 
32 il90b), Yo. .37, p. Eitrjicts from a letter in which an account of 

the work of eradication of this disease in Pennsylvania is described. Up to 
December 7, 94 infected herds had been found in the It is stated that 

all of the infection in Peunsylvania traces to Buffalo from which at least 9 
infected carloads were sent into different localities about November 1, 

Johne’s disease in cattle, W. L. Beebe iAmtr. Tct Ifrr., 33 (WOfi), Yo. 6, 
pp. 709^716, figs. J).—^.Vttention is cjilled to the fact that chronic enteritis 
exists in the northwest, particularly in Minnesota. An account is given of 
several cases, of the symptoms, and of a post-mortem examination. The author 
concludes that there is very little room for doubt that the bacillus found so 
ttbundimtly and so uniformly present is the canse of the disease, although 
attempts by the author and others to infect rabbits and guinea pigs have 
failed as have also attempts to cultivate the bacillus on artificial media. The 
disease is regarded as infectious and of grave importance. The author recom¬ 
mends that all affected animals be isolated, that the feces be deeply buried or 
burned, and that after a positive diagnosis has been made all animals be de¬ 
stroyed. References to the literature are given. 

Rxpeziments with Rngli^ and South African redwater. A, Theileb (Trara- 
raal Agr. Jour-, 6 (1908). 2fo. 2i, pp. 5S4-54S). —From experiments conducted 
with heifers in England and South A&iea the author concludes that English 
redwater is not always inoculable, and that it differs in this respect ttom 
South African redwater. 

An investigation in County Wexford, of a disease in young cattle, J. H. 
Norris (Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland Jour., 8 (1908), Yo. 4 * PP- ^8t 
834 )*—^This is a final report, previous reports having been noted IR S, R., 
18, p, 778). In these experiments 92 healthy calves were reared on 8 farms 
without a single loss, by keeping them from the other stock and on clean 
pastnre. These farms in previous years had shown a death rate of 30 per 
cent 

hCeasnres against animal tuberculosis in Benxnark, B. Bang (Amer. Vet. 
Rev., $4 (1908), Yo- 2, pp. W-183; Jour. Campar. Path, and Then, 21 (1908), 
yo. 4, pp. 287-^05).-—This article forms a report of the Daniidi Imtemational 
Committee submitted to the International Ccmgress on TuboceuloEfis, at Wash¬ 
ington, 1908. The tuberculosis acts 1898 and 1904 and the amendment of 
1898 are reported and discussed. * 

The passing of the State act of 1893 was chiedy due to the proposal of the 
author, who had been studying the efficacy of tuberenlin for indicating the 
existence of tuberculosis among cattle and other domesticated animals, and 
who had worked out a system for the extermixiation of the disease in an in- 
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fected lierd- An account is given of tlie so-called Bang method as carried out 
in Denmark and previously noted IE. S. R,, 0, p. 991; IS, i». SI). In view of 
American experience, particular importance attaches to the requirement that 
only milk and buttermilk heated to a temperature of SO® 0. can be returned 
from dairies to serv'e as food for cattle and pigs, and only such as is proved 
to have been heated to at least this temperature can be imported. 

The blood of the horse, J. SabbazIis, Lu Mubatet, and P. Dubroux ( Compt. 
RenH. Biol. [Parh'i, 6> (1008). Ko. 26. pp. 169-113; Gas. 8cL MH. Bor¬ 
deaux. 29 (1908). yo8. 28. pp. 323-330; 29, pp. 339. 340).—These contributions 
include a review of the literature and the report of Investigations made by the 
authors. Studies were made of the density, corpuscular resistance, coagulation, 
etc., of blood from a large number of horses. The leucocytes were given par¬ 
ticular attention and their variation under varying conditions including the 
influence of age, effect of digestion, management, fatigue, etc., was determined. 

BTTEULL mGtimEBJSQ. 

BIghway engineering, O. E. Morrison (Neio Tork. 1908. pp. TI+31o, figtt. 
60). —^This is intended for use as a text-book for the author's classes in 
Columbia University, and its purpose is stated to be “to emphasize the basic 
principles which are essential to g<K)d highways.” The first chapter is devoted 
to an analysis of road resistance and the results of tests to determine it. There 
is about an equal amount of space devoted to country roads and city streets, 
f^pecifications form a considerable part of the text, those of New Jersey being 
given for country roads, those recommended by the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers' Association for brick pavements, and those of the City of New 
Vork for other city pavements. 

A new system of road making (Surveyor, S3 (1909), No, 883, p. 13, figs. S).— 
A new system which has just been introduced in England is described. This 
comprises a concave snbgrade of broken stone and a convex surface having a 
metal track for automobiles and traction engines laid in the center of the 
waterproof road material, and the sides of the road being paved with macadam 
for ordinary traffic. It is claimed that the ad^'antages gained from its long life 
will offset the initial high cost of construction. 

Effect of traction engine and heavy motor traffic upon road foundations, 
R. J. Thomas (Surveyor. Si (1908), No. 878, pp. 409-301). —^Thls is one of the 
papers presented to the First International Road Congress at Paris. 

The author's observations on English country roads show that there is a cou- 
cave cross section of the subsoil wherever the road has been subjected to heavy 
motor traffic. It is pointed out that the crossbars on the driving wheels are 
largely responsible for this condition, because of concentrating the weight on a 
small area with a consequent large unit pressure on the foundation. Concen¬ 
tration of traffic along the center of the road is also a serious factor in injuring 
the roadbed, largely because the weight of the engine is transmitted to the road 
by the inner edge of the broad tire when the surface is crowned. 

Denatured alcohol in IFrance, P. H. &iAS 0 N (Daily Consular and Trade Rpts. 
[U. S.], 1908, Ko. SS4S, pp. 1, 8),—This article contains statistics of the total 
production, the sources of distillation, and the various uses to which the supply 
of d^iatured alcohol has been put In Prance. It is noted that there is a large 
increase in consumption, due to its use for heating and lighting and fbr the 
manufacture of ether and explosives* In spite of this increase it is reported 
that the use of aksoliol for motors has not attained its anticipated importance 
bmiaae of the high cost of da:Latorlng material, the tendency to corrode the 
Itttoctor of gfUnte*!, and the failure to explode with sufficient rapidity for an- 
tonoMe purposes. 
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BUBAI. EGONOHIGS. 

[Papers on rural economy], B. IZrLENSKi et al. Intrrnat Landir. 
Kong. Wien, 1 pp. 183--21J, 322-^33. 63i-S61; 2 (1907). Sec. I. Refs. 

i-7, pp. lo6; nee. HI. D. Rifs. 1-0, pp. lOh; snmmnrizal in Ann. Svi. IproH,. 
S. 8cr., 3 {1008). I. pp. 11-30). —^Tbis is a report of the proceecliugs of the 
Eighth International Congress of Agrieullure held at Vienna, May 21-25,190T. 

The papers are printed in full in Volume 2, and the topics di.scus.«ed were: 
(1) The interuatlonal regulation of dealing in futures; the union of the 
International Congress of Agriculture with the Iiitemational Institute of Agri¬ 
culture at Rome; <3) the conservathm of the ugrieultural class; «4) a compara¬ 
tive study <»f duties on agricultural produce; (5) the intematioiinl labor pr6b- 
lem with particular reference to agricultural laborers; <6) the reduction of 
taxes ou laud; circulating capital in the agricultural industry; (S) the 
influence of farm management on net income; (9) iKwk-keepiug by an agricul¬ 
tural central organization; iKM the 'value itf nonmarketable agricultural prod¬ 
ucts; (111 the agricultursil labor proldem, etc. 

Hother earth; A proposal for the permanent reconstruction of our 
country life, M. Fobdham iLondon. 100^. pp. The author outlines a 

scheme for the rehabilitation of agriculture and rural sotdal life In England as 
a remaly for rural depopulation and the unemployed In cities. 

The administration of the small holdings act {Bd. Apr. and Fisheries 
[Lotidopi], Leaflet 210, pp. 81.—The regulations issued by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries for the acQuisition, assignment, and control of land for 
small holdings under the acts of 1S92 and 1W)7 are presented in this iiamphlet. 

Small holdings in England, F. Impiy {Rn\ Fcon. Inhrpuit.. 3 ilOOH). IV, 
Xo. 8, pp. 319-348).—X brief history of the modem small holdings movement in 
England, with a discMissiou of the chief provisions of the small holdings and 
allotments act of 1907 and the economic and social progress made since its 
operation. 

Small holdings in Southwest Lancashire, J. O. Feet {Jour. Bd. Apr, 
[London}, 16 (1008), Xo. 8, pp. 58I-«^67).—A description of the size, operation, 
and returns of smaU holdings in Lancashire is presented. The size of the hold¬ 
ings range from about 6 to 40 acres, the latter being guite common, and rents 
range from £3 lOs. to £5 per acre. While the rate of wages paid farm hands 
ranges from ISs. to 248. per week, it is seldom that the laborers become small 
holders though, with thrifty habits and high wages, they have a good chance 
of doing so if they desirei” 

In behalf of small pri^rietors, J. Aouet (Cditivatore, 64 (1908), Xo. 4^f 
pp . S09-Bli).—This is an argument in favor of reducing the legal fees and gor- 
emment taxes on land transfers in Italy, with the view of enabling peasants to 
become tbe owners of small holdings. Relative to acQUiring a piece of land 
under present conditions statistics are presented to show that the fees and 
taxes to effect the transfer amount to about one-tiiird or even as high as oue- 
half the purchase price, and this is regarded as too butdensome on the turn 
laboring class. 

The sale of lands to peasants [in Bossla] (BnL Mens. Ojff. Rmseig. Apn 
lPari«], 7 (1908), Xo. 10, pp . 19€B-197I).r-Jrb5B is a summary of the work of 
the agricultural commisefton during the year ended Oetobar 1, 1907, previousiy 
noted from another souioe (BL S. R., 20, p. 9(1). 

The agrarian question in Bosnia, A. lEUmxonoH ( icon , Rvropden , $4 
(1908), Xo. 880, pp . 6i9, 850).—Notes are given cm the population, number and 
class of holdings, and land-tenure system in Boaoia, with a comparison of the 
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coiiditlou of the jieasimt class under the Turkish and Austrian regimes. The 
burdens on the agricultural class are regarded as the cause of the constant agi¬ 
tation in the province. 

The economic relations of twenty-two farms near Orenburg, Baden, F. 

i.irh, Deuf, Landir. OescU.^ 1908, Xo. i}S, JLrt. pp, it). — ^The 
economic relations of these farms, including system of management, acreage 
and kind of cn^ps, live stock, amount and kind of labor, use of machinery, 
financial returns, etc., are tabulated and discussed in this article. 

The progressive farmer, T. P. Gill ilrinh Farming World, 21 (1908). Xo. 
108!, pp. 11)8, tlS9).’--A discussion of agricultural conditions in Ireland and a 
presentation of facts regarding the farmer’s need of studying markets and 
carrying on scientific agriculture with a view of improving his economic con¬ 
dition. The need of raising first-class products in competition with for^gn 
trade is urged ni»on Irish farmers* and greater cooperation among farmers is 
adviwated as a means toward greater economic and social development. 

Cooperation for small holders, E. J. Cheney (Jour. Bd, Agr, [London], IJ 
(1908), Xo. 8, pp. The et*onomic advantages of cooperation to small 

holders in England are discussed in this article, with suggestions as to the 
different lines along which the cooperative movement should be developed. 

Annual report of the Agricultural Organization Society for the year 
ended December 31, 1907, E. A. Tebbubgh and J. X. Harris (Ann. Rpt. Agr. 
Organ.^8o(\ [London], 1907, pp. 86, dgm. 1, map i).—An account of the de¬ 
velopment of agricultural cooiieration in Great Britain during 1907. The 
societies numbered 107, the membership 10,300, and the total business about 
£610,000. The piirpo.ses of this organization have already been noted (E. S. R., 
18, p. 786). 

Development of agricultural cooperative societies (Bui. Mena. Off. Benseig, 
Agr. [Paria], 7 (1908), Xo. 10, pp. 1287rt^89). —On January 1, 1908, the 
cooi>erative dairies in Denmark numbered 1,101, with 160,000 members, the 
slaughterhouses 36, with 95,000 members, and the egg-collecting associations 
792, with 58,140 members. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 19, p. 9J)2>. 

Associations for the purchase of agricultural machines, M. B^rillon 
(Prop. Agr. vt Vit. {Ed. VEat-Ventre), 29 (1908\, Xo. 46, pp. The 

author shows l>y statistics that more than half the land under cultivation in 
France is in small and moderate-size farms ranging from to 100 acres. The 
number and size of farms are as follows: From 2} to 25 acres* 2,630,000 hold¬ 
ings; from 25 to 100 acres, 730,000 holdings; and above 100 acres in size 14%(X)0 
holdings. 

The author presents a scheme whereby the owners and tenants on small 
farms can* by forming cooperative associations procure modem machinery for 
exifioiting their holdings. The effect of cooperation of this nature it is be¬ 
lieved would he to improve the moral and economic welfare of small pro¬ 
prietors and bring about agricultural prosperity In France- 

Agricultural credit in B^um in 1906-7, Giuj^-eon-Duboux (Ohron. Agr. 
Vaud, il (!908), Xo. 82, pp. iOS-^'tO). —Notes on the development of agricultural 
credit institutions in Belgium, the methods of procuring loans, the number and 
value of loans granted, and the number and location of the credit banks. 
On January 1, 1908, there were 7 central banks with 540 affiliated rural credit 
a88oeiation& 

Agxlealtiual legislation [in Bortogal], compiled by A. G. Ramalho (Le- 
gkdacdo Airrfcote. Liahon: Govt., IBfff, m //, Xo. l,pp. A chronological 
eosttpUatlon of Portuguese laws, decrees^ and other official documents of interest 
10 Wefeolture from 3385 to 1446. 
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Instructioii in agriculture and forestry (Ann. Agrnn,, 3, w, 3 
/, lUK 31-72 ),—^Abstracts are gi%en of the following aildresseb presented at tbe 
Eighth International Congress of Agriculture in Vienna in 11)07: The More Prac¬ 
tical! Organization of Higher Agricultural Instruction, by H. Thiel; reiwrts con¬ 
cerning The Supply and Demand of Si>ecialists in the Pr»>motioii of Agriculture 
and Forestry, by V. Elgger-MdllwaUl and Boettger; Is there Legal Authority for 
Demanding a Certificate of Proficiency from Directors of Agricultural and 
Forestry Enterprises^ by H. de Haerdtl, H. von Guttenherg. and \ou Jaroschka; 
Experimental Work in Secondaiy Schools as a Method anti Subject of Instruc¬ 
tion, by P. Schindler; The Development of ^IgricultURil and Ftirestty Instruc¬ 
tion in Primaiy^ and Secondary Schools, by Hudolf Jugoviz; Instruction In 
Agriculture .iiid Domestic Science, by P, de Vnyst; Agricultural Instruction for 
Soldiers, by Xazzari; How Chile Saltiieter May be Repla<*ed in the Future, by 
A. Fi-ank and K. Birkeland; What is the Bebt Organization of Agricultural Re¬ 
search, by A. r. True, Thomas Kosutfiny, and F. W. Dafert IE. S. R., IS i». 
lUOb); On the Effectiveness of Demonstration Trials in Pot< or in the Field, by 
O. Reitmair; Statistics and Charts on Peat, by W, Bers<*h: aud Xew Practice 
in Moor Culture, by B. Tacke. 

Seventh annual general report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland {DrpL Agr, ami Tah, Iuntr, Ireland, Ann, 
(Sen, Rpt„ 7 (1906-7), pg, ri+dd^).*—Along with administrative matters this 
report contains details of the deiiartineafs work in agriculture, including agri¬ 
cultural instruction, and in technical instruction, including domestic science. 

Under agricultural instruction an account is given of itinerant instruction 
and special courses, and of the instruction given at the Ro>al College of Science, 
Cirencester: Albert Agricultural Collie, Glasnevln; agricultural stations, agri¬ 
cultural classes and schools, Munster Institute, Cork; Ulster Dairy School, 
Loiighry; and schools of rural domestic economy. The re|H>rt on technical in- 
htruction includes the organization of a system of instructam in exxierimental 
science, drawing, manual instruction and domestic economy in day secondary 
schools, the organization of technical instruction under bx^al authorities, the 
training of teachers in domestic economy, and tbe work of the Irish Training 
School of Domestic Economy and the Eillamey School of Housewifery. 

Tbe appendixes include a table showing the 1907 upportioiiaient of funds for 
educational ami other puriioses, schemes of instruction in agricultural subjects, 
prospectuses of agricultural colleges and stations and schools of rural economy, 
program of experimental science, drawing, and domestic economy for day sec¬ 
ondary schools, programs of the institutions tinder the direct control of the 
department, examples of schemes of technical instmctlon m iionagricultura! 
subjects, including domestic science, list of day secondary schools, showing 
grants paid for instruction in the subjects of the department's program during 
1905-6; a list of home industries classes in receipt of aid during 1906-7, and 
a list of science, art, and technical schools and dasses working in connection 
with the department or under local schemes, 

[Agricoltural and forestry instrection in Austria and Gersnany] (Land tf. 
Porstw, TJnterrichU Ztg,, tl 11907)^ No. d-4, pfn number is 

devoted to (1) the following special artidee: Observations on Forestry In¬ 
struction, by A Olesiar; The Devdc^uieiit and Problems of Analytical Chem¬ 
istry, by 6. Vortmann; Obserratlons on MeQiods of Instruction In Secondary 
Agricultural Schools, by A. Knllsts; and Ithieirant Cooking and Housekeeping 
Courses for the Farming Community of Upper Austria; (2) present status and 
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organization of agricultural ami furmry institutions in Prussia; <3) review 
of agricultural literature and hook notices; and <4) notes from the annual 
reports of the agricultural and forestiy schools for 190G-7. 

[Agricniltural and forestry education in Austria] {Land lu Forstw, Vnter- 
richts Ztg., 21 il907), Xo. 1-2, pp. —This report contains (1) spe¬ 

cial articles as follows: The Imjioi-tanceof Vocational Schools, by L. Fleischer; 
Vocational Instruction at the Eighth International Congress in Vienna, by E. 
Vital; Observations onForestiy Instruction, by A. Cieslar; and Suggestions For 
and Examples of Practical Exi^erimental Work by Agricultural Schools, by 
F. Schindler; <2> statistical tables including date of organization, length of 
courses, number in faculties, attendance, graduates, occupations of lOOG gradu¬ 
ates, stipends and special courses, of the agricultural and forestry institutions 
ill Austria, and their geogi*aphical distribution; (31 Statistical Contributions 
to the History of Agricultural and Forestry Instruction; The Vocational Schools 
of Austria in liiOS-l, by E. Vital; and (4) review of agricultural literature 
and book noti(*es. 

It is shown that in liMHV-T there were 193 agricultural and forestry schools 
in Austria, an increa^^e of 0 over 1005-6. They inclnde<l 3 high-school insti¬ 
tutes, 3 agricultural a<*ademies, 0 agricultural high schools, 5 forestiy high 
schools, 2 high schools for viticulture, fruit culture, and horticulture, 1 high 
school for the brewing industry, 43 farm schools or elementary agricultural 
schools with one-year courses. 73 agricultural winter schools, 10 elementary 
forestry schotds, 17 dairy and housekeeping schools, 23 elementary special 
schools for horticulture, fruit culture, viticulture, hop culture, alpine farming, 
and apiculture, 2 brewing and 2 distillery schools. 

[Agricultural and forestry instruction in Austria and other countries] 
(Land «. Pontiic, rnterrichtft, Ztg., 22 (1908), No. 1-2, pp, This 

number is devoted to (1) the following siiecial articles: Raising the FJcientlfic 
Plane of Secondary Agricultural Schools, by A, Kulisz; Fostering a Taste for 
the Fine Arts in Secondary and Higher Agricultural and Forestry Schools, by 
J. Longo; and The Question of Text-books for Elementary Agricultural Schools, 
by H. Knesch; (2) an ac<*ount of the present status aud organization of agri¬ 
cultural and forestry institutions in the Kingdom of Saxony; (3) the organi¬ 
zation of agricultural and forestiy instruction in Switzerland; (4) itinerant 
housekeeping schools in France, and the iKuiltiy school at Gambais; (5) review 
of agricultural literature, and book notices; (6) notes from the annual reports 
of the agricultural and forestry schtnils fc»r 1006--7; (7) miscellaneous notes; 
(8) an appendix containing a list of all the agricultural and forestry Institu¬ 
tions in Austria and their Iwards of instruction, and (9) statistical data for 
1907-8 of the agricultural and forestiy institutions in Austria correspond¬ 
ing to those given for llX)0-7 in the preceding abstract. These statistics show, 
a net gain of 5 schools as i-omimred with the previous year. This includes a 
decrease of 2 farm schools or elementary agricultural schools with one-year 
courses, and an increase of 3 agricultural winter schools, 1 elementary forestry 
school, and 1 elementary sijeclal school for horticulture, fruit culture, viticul¬ 
ture, hop culture, alpine faming, and apiculture, 

A^caltnral instruction in Saxony (Jahreslier. Landw. Konigr. Sachs., 
1907, pp, 8S-10S).—This contains brief reports for 1907 of institutions in Saxony 
giving instmetion in agriculture and domestic science, and of special courses 
ih agriculture, together with tables showing the attendance, by provinces, for 
284^-6 at tine elementary agricultural schools and the total att^dance from 
ssKtsam 
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School trainini: for the home duties of women. ZH. The domestic train¬ 
ing of girls in Germany and Austria IhL {Lumlunl^ Hitfc. Rpt'i, EtL 
fiKbJects, 19 {1907), pp, 121-{’XTI), —^Xhis is the third and concludincr number 
of the special reports on the school training for home duties for women. It in¬ 
cludes (1) introductory and t-oncludiiig articles on the general education of 
girls, history of domestic training, and extent of domestic training in Germany 
and Austria; and discusses (2) the teaching of domestic subjects in elementary 
and continuation sch<Mils: <3i the teaching of domestic subjects in sec<»ndary 
schools; <4) domestic subjects in technical sch(M»lsand classes; and <r»> t^'hnicul 
teachers in girls* schools. Twelve appendixes contain specimen accounts and 
lesson plans and extracts of syllabi and courses of study <»f lndi\idual schools, 
as well as summaries of regulations of several groups of schools. 

msoEiiAirEoirs. 

Annual report of agricultural experiment station at Iffarburg for 1907-8. 
C. Hasfiiioff iJahrchbcr. Landic, Fer^. Htaf. Marhurth pp. 22).— This 

gives the organization of the station and an ace»nmt of its work and publica¬ 
tions during the year. 

A brief review of the investigations conducted by the Government Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Groningen, from 1895 to 1907. B. S.tollema 
(Kort Overzieht ran de Ondfrzorkingen Vertkhf in hvt RiJK'tlandbouirprorf- 
Atafion ie Groninffen, in dc Jann is9»l-1907^ \Oroningi «|; GorU, 1907, pp. 19), 

Agricultural report for the year 1906. X. IIi-x'ry U/om?/. fjfr'a. Afriqne 
Ovcident, Franc*, Rap. Agr, 1906, pp. SIO, figs, 6.i, mapA i/).—This reixnrt de¬ 
scribes the organization of the agricultural stTvlce, the exiierlment stations, 
and the agricultural resources and iKissibilities of western French-Africa. 

Agricultural writers. 1200 to 1800, D. McDonaid < London. 1906, pp. 226, 
ilUty, 97). —^Thls consists of reproductions in facsimile and extracts from 
the writings of English agricultural writers from Sir Walter of Henley, 1200, to 
Arthur Young, isoo, together with brief biographies and explanatory notes. A 
chronological bibliography is apiiended. 

Batten’s agricultural directory {Xew York, 1906, pp, 212). —A directory of 
the agricultural press of the United States and Canada, with a discussion of 
agricultural conditions in these countries and statistics of fkrm products and 
values by States and Prorinces. 

Index to the first twenty volumes of bnUetxn de PAssociation des Chi- 
mistes de Sucrerie et de Bistillerie, I*. Pellet (AnBociation des ChimMes de 
SucreiHe et de DisiiUerie. Table den Matins deft Yingt PrenUera Volumes, 
1882-^1902. Paris, 1907, pp. 203). 

General Index. Proceedings and Transactions of the Boyal Society of 
Canada, first and second series, 1882-1906 < Ottawa, Toronto, end London, 
1908, pp, JSS), 
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Arisona Station .—The Territorial assembly has appropriated 913,100 for the 
station for the ensuing biennium. Of this 94,500 is for the maintenance of the 
date orchards at Teniiie and Ynuia. $25iio for farmers' institutes, $3,100 for 
publications, and $3,000 for dry farming exi)erimeuts in two locations to he 
selected by the station. 

F. C. Kelton has been ai)iK)!nted assistant engiiM'er and entered upon his 
duties January 15. 

Coanecticiit State Station.—F. Hawes, <^atl<>n and State forester, has 
resigned to ac^^it a similar position in Vermont. 

Hhwaii Federal Station.—I). L. Van Idiie hhs lieeii transferred to the Bureau 
of Entomology of this l>eiiartment in connection with its iinestigatlous <»f stisjar 
cane and rk^ iusec^ts. 

Idaho XrniTersity and Station .—X demonstration train simil.ir to that sent 
out in nortliem Itluho last summer mtide an itinenir>’ of about a mtruth through 
southern Idaho, heginuing February la. The illu'^tratiu* material <ompri^al 
dairy apiairatua, including a dairy «>w and a milking mat*hine; spmjimr appa¬ 
ratus; charts; exhibits of graina grasses and agricultural products; and an 
agricultural library of about lU) \olumes. made up in part of station and De¬ 
partment publications. 

Indiana Station.'—The State apiuopriatlou to the station of $25,0iM) per year 
was increased by the legisiature at its recent session to S75,lK)0 per year. Of 
this amount $15,0110 is to be used for soil and croi» imprftveiuent, $10,000 for 
dairying, $5,000 for iionitry work, $10,<ktU for other live st<xrk interests, $r»,0in» 
for the investigation of hog cholera and other animal diseases, and $10.(.MX) for 
horticultural work. The ad\is«^ry lamnl. wbii*h 'with the directin' is given the 
power to determine the specidc lines of work to be undertaken in eaieh case, was 
enlarged to include, in addition to the Com Growers', Dairymen's and 

Live Btock associations, rei>resentatlves of the Estate Horticultural Society and 
the State Poultry Fanciers’ Association. Of the remainder of the appropria¬ 
tion, $10,0d0 is to be available for general expenses and $10,000 for extension 
work. 

loaiaiaam Statioas.'—An arrangement has been effected wherel»y the secretary 
of the ^t&te Cn>p IVst Commission, IVilmon Xewell, will become an active 
member of the station staff, devoting half his time to entomological Investiga¬ 
tions under the Adams A(^. 

Xuylaad College and Station.—George H Gage, Ph. D. (Yale), assistant in 
the Tale biological laborat<»ry, has been api>oiuted assistant biologist in the 
station to pumue investigations in poultry diseases. Dr. Robert B. Hayo, 
auBUtant pathologist of the station, has resigned to engage in hos[iital work in 
MMsstiq^ Dr. Joseph R. Owens, treasurer of the college since 1890, died 
Aiatch 15, at the age of TO years. 

XiMndlaaetts CSeltege.—Carroll D, Wright, a trustee of the college since liH)6 
ami mlhent for his cootrlhutions to statistics and sociology, died at Worcester, 
•Mhi'WWfy at), at the age of 88 years. Dr. Wright had been president of Clark 
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College since its establislnneiit in a trustne of tlie Carnegie InNtiturion of 
Washington, T’nited States Coniuiissioner of Ijilior from ISST* to i^resideut 
of the American Association for the AcUancement of Science in liHM, and had 
held many other ]N>sitions of iirominence. He has been succeeded as trustee 
by Davis R. Dewey. 

Uoniana College and Station.—^The college and station have receireil increased 
appropriations from the legislature for the ensuing biennium. The <*oIlege 
was granted ?7R.3<iO fitr maintenance, an increa^* of aind ft>r 

a woman's dormitory. The station received for maiiitenan<*e l«r year, 

an increase of ^.(MK) i»er year, in addition to a like amount for the maintenance 
of the substations. For improvements $10,(NK) was granted for a sheep and 
steer b*im, an addition to the lionltry plant and sheds for .voting stock, together 
with $S,(KK> for the substations. Authority to purv^hase RKi acres from the 
college laud grant was conferred, and $1S,SOO was also appropriated for the 
imrchase of tvvo bl<K*ks adj<»lning the college grounds. 

The executive Iwiard was replaced l>y a new gt>veniing iMtard, consisting of 
the president of the t-ollege and two memlters to !)e selcH*tetl by the State btmrd of 
education. The ijowers of the new lN>ard are restricteil, sufiervlsory control 
of the dnauces being vested in the State board of examiners. The change be¬ 
came effective April 15. 

The fanners' institute work was alsH> ])laeed in charge of a new board, this 
consisting of the governor of the State, the president of the college, and the 
director of the station. The appropriation for farmers’ institutes was increased 
from $7,500 i>er year to $S,000 per year. 

E. T. Taimatt, professor of civil engineering in the college and engineer In 
the stati<m, and R. W. Fisher, professor of horticulture an<l horticulturist, have 
resigned to engage in commercial wwk, their resignations b(H.*oniing effective 
June 30. 

North Dakota College.—According to Btredcnt^ Haz(W\ a full collegiate 
course in veterinary sc!em*e and surgery has been establishetl. 

Rhode Island College and Station .—(\ H. C<^sge^l], member of the Ysiard of 
managers since the establishment of the college, has been succeeded by Charles 
W. Estes, of Warren. The board has been reorganized by the election of 
Thomas G. Mathewson as vice-president, and Robert S. Burlingame as clerk 
and treasurer. 

Vermont Dniversity.—The first annual farmers^ week ever attempted in Ver¬ 
mont was held March S>-12, with a registration of lOD. The program consisted 
of lectures and demonstrations by several speakers from various parts of New 
England as well as members of the university faculty. 

Washington College and Station.—The State legislature, which has just ad¬ 
journed, appropriated to the collw and station for the ensuing biennium 
$487,256 for maintenance, general improvement, eqnipment, and experimesiisl 
and extentdon work; $17J500 for farmere^ institutes; and $28,600 for the 
Puyallup Substation. 

A finiit demonstration train was operated in the Takiina Valley March 10-12. 
Demonstrations were given at 11 stoiis with a total attendance 4,215. A 
new feature of this train was a flat car equii^ with a model orchard in 
tubs, a large apple tree, and a power s{gayer by means of whidi complete 
demonstratiims of spraying and pruning were given. 

The South Afrieam Veterinary Congimss.— The Veierimry Record of WtSbr 
ruary 20 and 27 contains a report of title first Fan-AMcan Veberlnaiy Congress 
which convened at Pretoria on January 16. ThiB congress was Initiatod by fibs 
Transvaal I*remler, General Botha, but lu his absence was opened by the 
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Attomey-Oeneral, Hon. J. de Villiers* who dpscrihod it ass an epoch-making 
event. Other veterinary conferences ha’ie been held in British South Africa, 
but this is the first that has included delegates from other than British posses¬ 
sions. Representatives were present from Ocmgo, Madagascar, Basutoland, Ger¬ 
man West Africa, Mozambique. Rhodesia, Xatal Swaziland, Cape Colony, 
Bechuanaland, and the Transvaal, thus including South Africa nearly to the 
Equator. 

Among the iniixirtaut questions nmsidered were the veterinary laws in regard 
to stock diseases (including East coast fever, glanders, tuberculosis, lung sick¬ 
ness, rabies, epizootic lymphangitis, sc'ab, and tryi)anosome affections), meat 
inspection, and veterinary surveys. Many resolntions were formulated to be 
submitted to the various African governments, and a subcommittee was ap- 
lK>inted consisting of representatives of 6 colonies or states for the purpose of 
suggesting nnifonn regulations against animal diseases for the whole of Africa. 
Recummeniiations were also drafted in regard to veterinary snrveys, with a 
view to pnrtoti: the c<tlonies from \arlous unknown diseases ftom the interior. 
The imr*ortance <»f this c<tnference is esi»ecia]ly great, as the many contagious 
animal diseases have greatly crippled the agriculture of the colonies, 

Znaes Bequest to Horticultural lustruetioii and Research .—The Gardeners'* 
ChronivU recently gjive full details of a bequest made by the late John Innes, 
which bids fair to prove of lasting benefit to British horticulture. Under the 
terms of this iKHjuest, a body of trustees is to administer a sum approximating 
£10,000 a year for the purposes of establishing and maintaining an institution 
to be known as the **John Innes Horticultural Institution,'* and which is to 
have for its object the promothm of horticultural instruction and research. 
The direct managcsnent of the institution, and such other matters as the trustees 
may determine, devolves uiion a crmucil of twelve iiersons, of whom the three 
tmstees are ex-offSelo members, and the remainder selected from specified socie¬ 
ties and universities in England. The house and a portion of the grounds of 
Manor Farm, Merton, England, have been bestowed for the purposes of the insti¬ 
tution and for the establishment of a horticultural station which is to be effi¬ 
ciently equipiied. Including the provision of buildings and lecture rooms. The 
trustees are further emiiowared to establish and equip similar stations in other 
parts of the country or assist in such work. 

The Gardeners'^ Chronicle points out the opportunity thus afforded for the 
development of a horticultural university, in which research and advanced 
teaching are the primary objects, and deprecates any possibility of the insti- 
tutfOQ's becoming perverted into a school of elementary instruction. 

AplenXtazal Station im Ontario.—<A recent number of Gleanings m Bee Cuh 
twre announces that an apicultural station is to be establisOied under govern¬ 
ment auspices at Jordon, Ontario, where a fruit station is already in opemtiou. 
The object of the station is stated to be to conduct experiments in the fertiliza- 
thm of fiowers by bees, to carry on apicultural investigations, and to provide 
courses of instruction in apicultute. 


o 
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For several years the widespread {lopiilar interest in the work of 
the National Department of Agriculture has been reflected in the 
extended confcideration given by Congress to the act making appro- 
l>riatiou'. for its support. As was pointed out by Chainnan Scott 
of the Committee on Agriculture in presenting to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives the bill for the next fiscal year, the act, “ although one 
of the smallest of the great supply bills annually brought before the 
House, probably attracts more general interest in this Chamber than 
any other, and its provisions are more closely scrutinized and more 
carefully discussed. The reason for this is doubtless found in the 
fact that the activities of the Department are so widely extended 
and touch in a vital way the interests of so large a proportion of our 
people.” 

That this interest was fully maintained is indicated by the general 
partieipatiim in the smbsequoit debates upon the measure in both the 
House and the Senate, the discosmon beiiig prolonged to such an 
eztoit that it was not until March 4, the final day of tibe sesEMn, that 
the bill, miginaliy repotted on January 2$, received the s^piatnre of 
the President. 

As finally enacted the measure is substantially in the form in 
which it was submitted by the House crnmnittee. It also foUows in 
a general way the corresponding laws of recent years, but it is even 
more completely a routine measure, inaugurating emnparatively lit¬ 
tle new work and oontaiiung practically no matters of gaiezal legis¬ 
lation. 

An inimvatioa as to the lump-fund appropriations hitherto made 
to the various bureaus for their general expenses was adopted, under 
wlueh in most eases these api»o|»nations have been ftuther sub¬ 
divided by spedfyug the amount to be expended tor eadi of the 
principal lines of work. Thus, the Bureau of SdtoBMficgy, whidi 
last year received a lump finnd of $198,000 for entoiaalogkal investi¬ 
gations without ^irther restridiionB as to its divieakm among the 
various projects un^ way, is by the new law granted in its stead 
$46,600 for investigations of insects alfoetiag deciduous fnuts, 
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$21,000 for insectb affecting cei*eal and forage plants, $42,000 for 
insects affecting southern field crops, $12,000 for forest insects, 
$16,250 for insects affecting truck crops and stored products $10,000 
for bee culture, $16,500 for insects affecting citrus fruits, and $34,050 
for other inrestigations. With a Tiew to providing for exigencies 
due to unforeseen conditions, however, a provision was also added to 
the bill under which 10 per cent of the appropriation for the miscd- 
laneous expenses of the work of any bureau is made available inter¬ 
changeably for expenditure on the objects included within the gen¬ 
eral expenses of that bureau, but no more than ten per centum shall 
be added to any one item of appropriation except in cases of ex¬ 
traordinary emergency, and then only upon the written order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The total appropriation carried by the new law is $12,995,036. 
This is an increa.se of $1,322,930 over the pi-evious act, or approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent. It makes provision for the continuance of nearly 
all the lines of work now under way. and in many cases their exten- 
si<m to meet the growing demands upon the Department. 

The Weather Bureau retviies a total appropriation of $1,508,200. 
This is a re<hiction of $l.'i4,tKK>, which is thie principally to the com¬ 
pletion of the new buildings for the Mount Weatlier Observatory and 
the elimination of all appropriations^ur other buildings and eipiip- 
ment of new stations. Tlie lines of work are essentially unchanged. 
The amount assigned to the inresti^tiuus in climatology and meteor¬ 
ology iff'$125,000. The salary of the chief of the Bureau was in¬ 
creased from $5,000 to $6,000. An increase of $4,000 was allowed 
for contingent expenses, and the limit of cost of maintenance of the 
Bureau printing ofike was increased from $30,000 to $45,000. 

The appropriation of the Bureau of Animal Industry was increased 
$97,000, making a total of $1,427,860. Among the items authorized 
are $1250,000 for the eradication of the cattle tick in the South; 
$625,000 for inspection and quarantine work (other than the federal 
meat insgpection, which is now provided for in the permanent law); 
$149^)00 for the work of the Dairy Division; and $43,000 for the 
wwlc in animal husbandry. For investigations of animal diseases 
and the maintenance of the Bureau experiment station, $109,000 was 
provided together with $Si5.fiQ0 for the purchase of additional land. 
The appropriatitm of $,50,000 made last year for experiments in 
animal feeding and breeding in cooperation with the State experi- 
ment stations was ctmtinoed, but the language was so altered as to 
pennit ind^wndent inve^igations by the Bureau as well. 

Hie Bosean of Plant Industry recrived one of the largest in<»re«f w« 
in the bili, $367,590, nuking its toUl $1,709,266. Of this $1,180,796 
is for geuwd expenses^ which are further itemized to provide for 
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thirty-two lines of inquirj-. Among the^e may be mentioned S±i:i,<KKl 
for demonstration work again''t the boll weevil, for farm- 

management investigations, and $71,::360 for investigation*; of the 
methods of growing, packing, and marketing fruits and melons. An 
allotment of $76,680 was granted for coojwrative demonstrations as 
to the utilization of arid and "emiarid regions and authority was 
granted to conduct cooperative work in conjnctiun with the Reclama¬ 
tion Service on its reclaimed lands. Authority to carry on breeding 
and testing work with fibrous plants suitable for paper making was 
also conferred, $10,000 being provided for the purpose. This was in 
addition to the paper-making tests of plants such as were authorized 
last year, these being continued in the new act as a special appropria¬ 
tion una-signed to any bureau and extendetl to include similar testa 
with woods. 

The Bureau was given $12,2r>0 fmr an investigation of the Iwndling, 

, grading, and baling of cotton and the establishment of standards for 
the different grades in accordance with previous legislation, and 
$52,440 was granted for similar work with grain. A clause provid¬ 
ing for furnishing at cost to interested parties sets of cotton standards 
was reported by the Senate committee, but eliminated on a point of 
order, as was also a clause directing the Department, upon the re¬ 
quest of grain growers, to grade their grain before •Jiipment. 

For the Congressional •wed distributitm. which was continued on 
the usual basis, an increase of $60,320 was granted, nuking a total of 
$262,320 for the purpose. The appropriation for the introdnctimi 
of rare and valuable seeds from formgn countries was sli^tly de¬ 
creased, and authority was given to exp^ not to exceed $10,000 
of the amount in the testing and distribution of forage crops. 

In the case of the F<Mrest Service the act carries an apparent reduc¬ 
tion of $84,100 for statutory salaries, but this is doe to exteorive trans¬ 
fers to the lump fund appropriation as a result of the recent establish¬ 
ment by the Service of six administrative districts or Inrandi iMoes in 
the West, to which a considerable proportion of its Wa<hington staff 
has bean transferred. The net increase in the statutory and lump 
fund apptopriati(His was $750.^000, partly on account of this change, 
but principally to meet the increased usetowhidithe National Forests 
are being pat and the extenrion of thdr limitB during the past year 
by some 17.000,000 acres. Authority to advise owueis of woodlands 
as to their care, omitted last year, was restored, but penniarion 
was refused to arrange exchanges of private lands lyiBg within forest 
reberves for stumpage of sufastantiaUy eqgnl value fran the Natioiaal 
Forests with a view to their unification. For penaanent imfurove- 
ments the ap^iHciatioa of last year, $000/100, was oantinned, making 
the total for the Forest Service $4^640/100, by far the hu^st carried 
in the bilk 
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The Bureau of Biological Survey was granted an increase of 
^5,420, of which $T/)00 is for the maintenance of the Montana Bison 
Bange and other reservations for mammals and birds. Authority was 
^ven for the expenditure of the balance remaining from the appro¬ 
priation of the previous year for the purchase of land for the Mon¬ 
tana Bison Bange in completing its fencing, constructing sheds and 
other buildings, and extending its preset area of 12,800 acres to 
20,000 acres. 

The total appropriation for the Office of Experiment Stations, 
including $720,000 for the experiment stations under the Hatch Act, 
is $1^)69^0, an increase of $34,600, The allotment for statutoi^r 
salaries was increased $4,640, this including an increase in the salary 
of the director from $3,500 to $4,000, and the lump fond for general 
expenses was increased $4,800, making $34,800 available for this 
purpose. The appropriations for the stations in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Bico were each increased ^,000 to correspond with the 
increase to the State stations under the Adams Act, and the allot¬ 
ment to the Guam Station was increased to $15,000. of which 5^1,300 
was made available for the purchase of land. For the promotion of 
agricultural education through farmers* institutes and agricultural 
schools the appropriation of the previous year, $10,000, was con- 
tinued.> The lines of work assigned to the irrigation and drainage 
investigations remained unaltered, but in consequence of their recent 
separation as to organization the appropriation was divided, $75,000 
being allotted to the irrigation investigations, and $81,160, a net 
increase of $6^60, to the drainage investigations. 

Authority was granted to resume the nutrition investigations of 
the Office, whidi were suspended during the transfer to Washington 
and reconstruction of the respiration calorimeter and accessory 
apparatus, an appropriation of $10,000 being made to investigate 
the nutritive value of agricultural products used for human food, 
with special suggestions of plans and methods for the more effective 
utilization of such products for this purpose, with the cooperation 
of other bureaus of the Department, and to disseminate useful infor¬ 
mation on this subject.*’ 

The work of the remaining bureaus of the Department was pro¬ 
vided for substantially as at present. The appropriation for the 
Bureau of Chemistry was enlarged $53,840 in consequence of the 
increased boriness in connection with the enforcement of the fedml 
food and drugs act. The Bureau of Entomolcgy received a net in¬ 
crease of $82,720, of which $50,000 is for the extension of the ^psy 
sad fanfim<4i^ moth campaign, making a total of $300,000 for that 
pmpoaa, Huse was otended discussion of the soil sorvw^ of the 
I)k|puriiMD$, snd fhene were ccmtinned on. the present basis* The 
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net appropriations for both the Bureau of Soils, and the Bureau of 
Statistics showed a slight decrease on account of transfers of a 
portion of their clerical work, the former receiving ^32.860 and the 
latter $220,920. The work of the Office of Public Roads was con¬ 
tinued on the present basis, with an increase of $29,070 to meet 
growing demands. The salary of the director wat- increased from 
$2,750 to $3,000. 

To provide for the increase in the general business of the De¬ 
partment as a result of that of the several bureaus, additional appro¬ 
priations were granted of $41,670 for the Office of the Secretary, 
$14,800 for the Division of Accounts, $26,740 for the Division of 
Publications (of which $5,000 is for labor-sa%dng machinery for 
addressing and mailing publications), and $2i^ for the Library. 
Owing to the completimi of the new structure for stable, shop, and 
storage purposes, for which $25,000 was appropriated in the current 
act, there is an apparent decrease of $6,200 in the allotment for con¬ 
tingent expenses. 

To the sums carried in this appropriation act should be added the 
appropriation of $460,000 for the Department printing and bindii^, 
which is carried in the appropriati<m act for sundry civil expenses. 
There are also permanent appropriations of $8,000,000 for the federal 
meat inspection, and $624^000 for the Adams fund, both of which 
are administered by the Department, making a grand total of 
$17,079,036. This is an imposing aggregate, indicating a substan¬ 
tial and gratifying recognition by Congress of the work of the De¬ 
partment and of the great industry it seeks to prtHnote. 

1116 appn^iiiatum act contuns, as in previous years, a immber 
dauses i^eciScally providing for oot^ieration between the De¬ 
partment and the agri^tural <»}iI^;eB and experimeot stataons in 
a number of different lines of work, as lor examine, in animal fiseding 
and breeding, and in general in the work of the Bureau of Hant 
Industry, but specifically in tests of rare and valuable introduced 
seeds and planta In this way Ccmgress indicates its zecogniticm of 
die fact that the intends and purposes of these institntioDS ate to 
a large extent identical and that th^ shall as far as {Hncticable he 
mntmiQy he^dUL 


I 
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Kew determinatioii of the mechanical equivalent of heat, V. Cai^sczEir and 
Tj. Rispail (Comfit Rnid. Svnd, hVi. [Parts], 1^7 (190S), A’o. 18, pp, 755-795, 
fig. /).—^Accordiu^ to the nuthorb' determinations, the mechanical equivalent 
of heat is J == 4.1S51 x 10’ ergs with an experimental error of .0027 in the deter¬ 
mined value which is less than 1 1500. 

On the accumulation of the heat of the sun in various solutions, A. VOK 
Kalecsinszky (Math. if. Xatunr. Ber. Ungam, 21 {1903) [puh. 1901), pp. 

—Experiments with fresh water, sea water, and other salt solutions are 
repfiirted, showing that the storage of heat is decidedly influenced by the salts 
in solution as well as by the surface covering of the solution, as, for example, 
with fresh water, olive oil, or petroleum. 

Investigations on the formation and decomposition of ammonia by silent 
electrical discharges in a Siemens tube, with especial reference to the validity 
of the law of mass action, J. H. Da\i£s (ZUchr. Phpv. C/icm., 6*^ {1908), No, 6, 
pp, d57-d8fj, fig^. d>.—A somewhat detailed study of the effect of varying con¬ 
ditions of tempefatnre, presBure; gas mixture, etc., is reported. 

The volumetric oompoeition of ammonia vapor and the atomic*weight of 
nitrogen, P. A. Gvye and A, PxinzA (OompL Rend. Acad. 8ci. IParia), HI 
am), Nc. to, pp. 92S-9t8. fig. 1; Uim. Boe. Flips, et. Hist Nat Geneve, S3 
am). No. 4, pp- SOJhSU, pi. 1, figs. 2; ahs. in Rev. Bci. IFaris], 5. ser., 10 
(7958), No. St, p. 899),*—The apparatus and methods employed by the authors 
in the volometric analysis of ammonia vapor are described, the causes of error 
are discussed, and determinations are reported which give an atomic wet^t 
for nitrogen between 14 and 14i)2, thus confirming the value which is now 
adopted, namely, 14.01. The volumetric method is considered by the authors 
too indirect as compared with the gravimetric method. 

The modificaticiiiis of the S3€ddahl method for the quantitative determinar 
tion of nitrogen, J. S, Hmuuif (Jour. Frantm Inst, 160 (1908), No. 2, pp. 
Si-99; aim. in Chem. Aha., 2 <7908), No. tS, p. 8208).—A historical review o/ 
tests of this method and its modifications, with 39 references to the literatura 
DeterminatlcHiB of nitrogen in antIpyrin nsing various catalyzers with the 
sulphuric acid are reported, but in no case was the theoretical percentage 
obtained. 

A modified Hfifnetr zneihod for the wdnmetrlc detennination of nitrogeon, 
V. vow OOBDXKK (Ztsehr. Anahfi. Chem., +7 (7908), No. 11, pp. 68t-^, flg.J; 
aha. in Jour. Chem. Boe. [London), H (7908), No. BBS, II, p. 98S; Ohem. ZmthC 
1906, II, No. tt, p. 7747 . fig. 7).—The meihod and apparatus (Victor Meymr 
vapor density apparatus) required are so modified that a larger amount of 
the matmisl may be convenleQtly used for the deteimination, thus insuring 
more accnzate measomoent of the gas ervoiTed by the action of the hromln 
sshstSon. The method as modified is adapted part&eiOar]^ to the analysis of 
ga ani d tn xtaate and similar esoljetaziceB. 
apfi 
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Stoetrolartic determination of nitric add, O. I- Shiwy (-/oirr. Amer. f'hfuu 
8oc,f SO (J008), Xo. 9, pp* 1$78-1381; ahn, in i^rirncf, n. ^rr., 2^ yo. 

7iJf, pp. ZW, 220; 8cL Abs^ Sect A-^Phyu 10 U908), Xo. ISO, p. -It 

was found that by keeping copper in solution, either by the addition of copper 
solphate dtaring redaction, or by retarding the ^i»ee(l at which the anode 
rotateB^ the nitric acid is eompletdy reduced to ammonia. This may be 
determiiied) either by distilling or by titrating excess of acid- Results are almost 
theoretleay’ 

na ddnnnination of phosphoric add as phosphomolybdic add, P. Cbbis- 
nmmm (TUsakn Lnndbn Planteart, 13 (1908), Yo. d, pp. Ztschr, 

Am p lpL Gicia., 47 (1908)^ Xo. 9^10^ pp. 329^'ii3; in Chem, Ztg., S2 
NOk Bepvrt,, p. 399; Chem. Zentbh, 1908, II, Xo. 16, p. JS79; Jour. Chem. 
Boe. [London], S} {i!W8i, Vo. 332, IT, p. 891).-^X series of comiiarative tests 
of the complete molybdic method with the scKulled direct method l» reported. 
In the dire<*t method the phosphoric acid is i»recipitated In nitric acid solution, 
freed from silicai, with ammonium molybdate, and the prer^ipltate ignited and 
weighed, the phosphoric acid being calculated by multiplying the weight of 
the residue after ignition by 0.03SI4. The relation of the results obtained by 
the direct method to the theoretical amounts was as 100 to los. This relation 
Is cioser than that obtained in case of the complete method, and in the author's 
oplnioa indioites au accuracy which is sufficient for all practical purposes. 

AiupHcatioii of the gasometric metbod to the exact detenniiLation of uzea, 
JL BoitCHkSE (Jour. Pharm. it Chim., 0. ser., 28 (1908), Xo. 10, pp. 444-^432).--' 
A evltical summary and dlscusrion of methods. 

A method for the detennlnation of ammonia in barnyard manure, B. K* 
SxxBTEN&EN {Tiditakr. Landbr. Plantcavl, 13 (1908), >0.1, p. 24l aha. ia Chem. 
Zip., $2 (1908), Xa. 9S, Itrpert, p. 599).-^Tbe method described is based upcm 
dMRlation with a saturated solution of sodium hydroxid in a stream of air. 

99te volumetric-alkalimetrie deterzniziation of alkaline eartlis in fertillaeics 
nodk eoUs, O. Foebsteb (Landtc. Icra. Btat, 39 (1908), Xo. S-4f PP- 2S3-24S; 
ohi. in Chem. Zig., S2 (1908), Xo, 91, Repert., p. 381; Chem. Zenibl., 1908, II, 
2m, 94, pp. I89i, 1893; Jonr. Chem. 8oc. [London], 9] (1908), No. 354, H, P- 
Iffiffi).—The use of hydrochloric acid for the titration of the basic siffiatances 
is proposed in place of sulphuric acid commcmly recommended. The use of this 
arid gives as a rule higher, and in the author's oidnion, more accurate rasulta 
The details of the proposed method of* titratimi are given. 
gPletermination of the combined lime In bnmua, P. nc Mohdkbu (Jowr. Apr. 
Rot., n. per., 13 (iPOeJ), 2 ^ 0 . 44, PP, 554-5Jf7).--Thi8 article discusses the impor- 
teee of the lime combined with humus in soils and describes methods of 
dstennlning what Is termed the lime equivalent of soils. This determination 
is based upon the amount of calcium carbonate reduced when soils are treated 
with this substance. 

On the determination of carbon dioxid in water, F, Gura (Condhte. Ingen., 
SA (1908), Xo. 47, pp. 7J7-7|f InvestlgatioDS on this subject are reriswed. 

Bydrolyds of vignin of the oowpea, T. B. Ofttotaa and F. W. Bm (Amer. 
Jour. PAgsM., 99 (1906), No. S, pp. S69~S79h—Tbe hydrotfals of vigala of the 
cowpea (F^no eineneU), a globulin whidi is the pariadpai protein piescmt, 
gave results ^‘dmilar to those fbend tor the protefns of other legumhious 
seeds, e. g., legumin, vicilin, jjibaaeolln, and gtrebOn. Although these proOdns 
axe in many respects much alike, sufficifiBtly positive dlltaeneee, of one kind 
er another, erist between than to leave no 9Mbk that each is a dlsttnetiy 
diOhrent piwbeln. 

7921&-NO. 9~<»-2 
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“In conducting this hydrolysis, care was taken to keep account of the 
undetermined substance, in order to get a clearer idea of its ai^roximate 
amount, and if possible to locate the large loss indicated by the low summation. 

“The substances making up the total are stated as the free amino-acids, 
and, in addition, a small amount of ammonia. The amino-acids are doubtless 
united in the prot^ molecule with the elimination of a molecule of water for 
each molecule of acid, and it is not improbable that the ammonia is combined 
with one carboxyl group of the dibasic acids*** 

According to the authors’ calculations, at least 30 per cmt of the rignin is 
not accounted for after hydrolysis. '‘The substance obtained from the un- 
esterided and ether insoluble iiart of the products of hydrolysis, which was 
examined for oxyprolln, weighed only 62.0 gm., equal to 12.26 per cent of the 
vignin. Of this, 7.58 per cent is Inelnded in the 20 iier (*eut of niiesterlfied 
amino acids, leaving only 4.68 i)er cent for unknown substances. It would 
seem from these figures that the losses which are practically unavoidable in 
carrying out these analyses may have a larger share in explaining the de¬ 
ficiency than has been heretofore supposed. 

“ It does not, however, seem prolmble that this apparently large deficiency 
consists to any considerable extent of priKlncts of deconii>osltion already known. 
The amount of the substances that are determined directly, probably nearly 
represents the quantity in which they are priKliiced by hydrolysis, for the de¬ 
terminations of glntaminic acid can be controlled to a certain extent by the 
results obtained by the ester method, and those of argiuin, histidin, and lysin 
are, as will later be shown, accurately controlled by the nitrogen precipitated 
by phosphotnugstic acid. The ammonia determinations are accurate. 

The known protein decomposition products which were not determined in 
this analysis can not be relied on to account for this difference.” 

An iinpiovem.ent in the technique in the hydrolysis of protein. The em¬ 
ployment of hydrofluoric acid and its advantages, L. Hugounenq and 
A, Mqbel {Jour, Pharm, et CAIm., 6, ser,, 28 (I90S), yo, if, pp, i8&-i9S), — 
According to the authors, hydrofluoric acid possesses a number of advantages 
as a hydrolyzing agent A smaller quantity of humic substance is produced 
than is the case with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid and the cleavage of proton 
to ammonia is aualler. 

Ckmceming the identification of sugars, J. J. Blaxesma and W. A. Yak 
Eeehstezn (Chem, WeekhL, 5 (1908), Yo. 4^, pp, 777-781).—A summary and 
discussion of methods for the identification of sugars of different sorts. 

IdentificatiQa of S-fnuctose in the presence of other natural sugars, J. 
PXBSAXBTS (BuL Boe. CAi». France, -f. «er., S (1908), No, 1&-19, pp. 968-984).-^A. 
critical study of mechoda 

The rapid determination of sugar iu scum, H. Peuubt (Betterave, 18 (1908), 
No, 4€S, pp. 409-^04).—The author describes a method which he has found sat- 
isCactory for use in beet-sugar factories. 

The Fieh reaetian for invert sugar in honey, Dbawe (Ztschr. Offentl. Chem^ 
14 (1908), No. 18, p. 352).—A controversial article. 

CSoneecning the Mological method for the examination of imported metailt, 
1C. HfluJES (ZUchr, FleUch u, UBckhyg., 19 (1908), No. 1, pp. 9-12).—Ao(x«dlag 
to the autfkor, the biological method may be satisfoctorily used for the identfft- 
catSon of dried intestines from different sorts of animals. 

SnhphiizQd fmit, H. Lfoasio (Phurm. Centraimie,49 (1908), pp. m-8S4; 
i» CheiN. 1908, H, No. 19, pp. 1692, 1623).—The tavesUgatiOiis carried 

OS by the author indicate that the sulphur dioxid content of snlifiuired fruit 
varies so greatly in different portions that a large quantity should be available 
for Inspection work rather than a small sample. 
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A 21 electrical resistance method for the rapid determination of the mois¬ 
ture content of grain, L. J. Beiogs i F, K. Drpt ifjr^ Bur, Phwt Itufus, . 
JO, piK tS. fitj'i, r?).—This circular desiTlhes an electrical methral f<»r deterniiniiitf 
the moisture content in wheat, to wJii«‘h the eM*criments ha\e so far been iMwifined. 
It was foond that the electrical resistance of wheat <*ontaining 13 i«r <vnt of 
moisture is fifty times that of wheat c<intainimr ir» iier cent. The temiieratnre 
of the grain must be determined. Tlie results show that the moisture nnitent 
cun be ascertained by this method with a prolnihh^ err«»r ina excwUiig 0.3 ]»er 
cent. The mosisnrements to l>e made rwiuire only 2 or 3 minutes. Tlie ai»i*a- 
ratus is iM»rtahIe in character. 

On fat determinations in feeding stuffs, A < 1 . P\i.mqi ist (Nnavi* Knu, 
!rw«jtr„ JO \o, pp. tUh-lOo, /fgv. ,1; Lonflit, I *r^. OH < Yo. 

m rthst. hi \nalysl, .1} iWUH), pp, m, The 

tnithor re«‘(ainnends a metiUHl 'similar to the Kose-tiottlieli inethoil for deter- 
miuation of fat in fee<lliig stuffs and iH'rhaps oth^r substances. 

A 2 gm. samitie of the finely ground imtteria! is heatetl direct on a water kith 
f<ir 1 himr with 2<» iv, O .0 i)er mil hydns^hloric acid In a flask the mvk of 
which is graduated from 12ti to IflO cw The sedation is then ueiitnilized with 
<>.5 gm. of maride dust, ccwdeil to about 30“ and 20 ce. of 02 per cent alcidiol 
added. When thoroughly mixed, 40 cc. of ether (siteeifie gTa\ity 0.721 is added 
and the mixture heated on a water bath at 43 to 30“ for 30 minutes, the flask 
being connected with a reflux condenser inside «f which a stirrer Is rotated 
rapidly by means of a water turbine. After cooling in water to 17", tiO «*. of 
petrolenm ether (volatile below 75“ \ is added and shaken with the solution. 
After standing for an hour, 31 <*c. of the ether-fat solution is pi|ietted off from 
the flask, placed In a 100 cc. Philliiie beaker, evaiKirated at a low temperature, 
and weighed. The volume of the remaining portion of the fat solntion is de¬ 
termined by iiirertiug the stopjiered flask and reading the volume m the gradu¬ 
ated scale of the neck, and the total fat in the feeding stuff thus ralculated. 

Jk simple method for the quantitative separation of casein from human 
mijliV Engel iBiochrm, ZfarAr., H (79(13), Km, A-4, pp. The author 

adM 500 cc. of water and 70 cc. of a 10 per cent normal solution of acetic acid 
to 100 cc. of milk. After standing for a few hours at a temperature of 3 to 4* C. 
the solution was placed in a water bath at 40* for a few minutes, when the 
casein separated completely from the whey in small flakes and was easily re¬ 
moved 'l)y filtration. 

Estimation of the piotela content of milk, A. A. Bonkbxa (PAorni. 
Weekbl, ^ {IHOSU *Vo. 47 , pp. 72J4-7^J9; aba in Chem, ZesfW., 7998, //, No, 78, 
p. X£4d).—-The protein in milk was found to contain an average of 14.3 per cent 
of nStrogen; hence, in estimating the protein content multiply the amount of 
nitrogen as shown by the KJeldah] method by 6.99. 

Batimaticm of sugar in cow’s milk, C. Van Buxl {Ph9fWk Weekbl,, 4> 
(7998), Ko, 42 , pp. im-lSOS; abs. in Ckem. Zentbl, 7908, JJ, Ko, 78, p. /OiO).— 
A comparison of the different methods indleates that the amount of lactose is 
not often accnrately determined. 

The estimation of inorganic oompounds in milk, O. Allbuann (Lsadfo. 
Jahrh, Bchweiz, 92 (7998), Yo. A pp. 2S3-377>.—The loss of sotphur and 
chlorin by the costomary methods of indnmtlBg ndlk aoUds may be iweranted 
by adding sodium peroxid. Analyses are girea. 

CfliazattoiErtdc^ of oOs from eerialn e xpros s e d seediA Kochs {Ohm, Sec, 
Feti «. Ifarr /inNiIm 75 (7998), Kik 79, pp. 359 , 9IT; ate. is Jtmr, Soe, Okent, 
Mica, 97 (7998), Kik 97, p. /079).-The q^fle gravity, soiidifieatloii point, 
butyro-mtadmeter numbers, and ssponlfleatfcii, iodhi and Redchort-lfeisri 
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values of the oils extracted from the seeds of red currants, hips, tomatoes, 
raspberries, strawberries, and Euonymm curoptrus were determined, together 
with the melting point, iodin valuer mean molecular weight, and percentage 
of unsaiNmldable matter of the fatty acids obtained from these oils. 

Characteristics of Japanese tea oil, M. Tsujimoto iChem, Rfi\ Fe$t «. Ears 
Indus,, lo yo, p. 22i; ahs, in Analyst, S3 (1908), yo. 392, p. 434 ),— 

'^Two specimens of the seeds from the Japanese tea plant (T9ra sinensig) 
yielded, respectively, 23w9 and 26J23 per cent of an orange-colored oil with a 
somewhat unpleasant odor and bitter taste. . . . The oil was readily soluble 
in the ordinary solvents for fats and it solidified at —^10° C/' 

Color reactions of sesame oil with aromatic aldehydes and sugars, O. 
Fleig (jB« 7. fifor. Chitn, France, 4* ^ (1908), So, 18-19, pp, 98i-999; ahs, 

in Jour, tioc. Chew, Indus,, 27 (1908), Xo, 21, pp. 1012, 1013).--The reactions 
with aromatic aldehydes are anal<H 2 ;ous with those obtained with furfurol in 
the Baudouin test. The intensity and stability of the color reactions may 
serve for the determination of sesame oil in mixtures with other oils. 

Technical chemists^ handbook, G. Luxge {London, 190S, pp. J.V-\’260), — 
A revised edition of the Alkali Makers* Pocketbmik. but enlarged to include 
chapters on feed-water for boilers, coal gas. calcium cariude and acetylene, 
fertilizers, aluminum salts, and alumina and calcareiais cements. 

Leather trades chemistry, S, R. T&otman i London, 190i% pp. X+290, pis. 4^ 
figs, 43)* —This work is Intended to fumi'?h data as to analytical details of 
modem processes most frequently met with iu practice. The following topics 
are tn»ated: Analysis of fuel, the estimation of nitroaen, preparation of standard 
solutions, water, effluents, depilatiou, dellming, qualitati^e recognition of tan¬ 
nins, analysis of tanning materials, common vegetable tannins, mineral tannage^ 
analysis of siient liquors and tans, oils, soap, varnishes, skins, analysis of 
leather, fleshings and scutch, glue, beuzine, dyestuffs, disinfectants, and anti¬ 
septics. A glossary of technical terms used in the tanning industry is applied. 

METEOEOIOGY—WATER. 

Weather forecasts (Lencci {London), 1908. II, yo. 21, pp. 1013, W4)>— 
This is a review of a pjiper by H. B. Rawson entitled A New Principle in 
Weather Forecasting and Its Imiiortanee in Na^al and Military Operations, in 
which a method of forecasting based upon a 19-year cycle oscillation of the anti- 
cyclonie belts of tbe northern and southern hemispheres is proposed. 

The oocnurrezL^ of the foehn without subsequent precipitation, F. Mays 
(Ber. Xaturic. Jfcd. Vrr. Innsbruck, 31 (1001-8), pp. 121-166).—This article, 
which is based upon observations at the Pniverslty of Innsbruck, 1897 to 1906, 
deals in considerable detail with the occurrence of foehns in Innsbruck; the 
meteorological behavior of foehns with and without precipitation, and the gen¬ 
eral distribution of air pressure in such cases: aud northwest foehns. The fair 
weather foehn is a winter phenomaioa. It Is pointed out that the meteorological 
conditions connected with it are very diff^^t from those accompanying rain 
foehns, bat in the author's opinion offer no safe basis for prediction. 

A hailstorm fbUowing the course of an electric transmission-line, J. 
Viou« (Compt. Bend. Acnd. Bd. {Paris), 147 (1908), Xo, 7, pp. 575-577/ 
in BcL Afta., Beei» A — 11 (1908), Xo. 10, p. 555).—^A description is given 
of a haltotom which followed dowdy tbe coarse of a 45,000-volt three-phase 
itanaailflBtoiihlte tor a distance of a? miles. The observations indicate that 
the c m wtt had sonne effihet in attracting and directing the storm. 

TImi aflticm of etoofccle pcfwer lines on haUstozms, J. Vioxjlb (Coiapt. BendL 
AmL BeL IParis}, »7 (IfiM), Xo. 23, pp. 1371,1372; Jour. Agr. ProA, a. aer.. 
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17 \JftW), yiK /. p, 7}».—Uoforrilij; tn tho al»mo artlcR*. the uutliur susijiesth the 
{Kisisibility of usinjr this inoniis for iirotw-tiiij? tineyards aiul erops fn»m daiuasre 
by hflilstorins. 

Bulletin of the Mount Weather Observatory < L\ Drpt Agr.^ linL .Wtuut 
Weather Obficrv., 1 pt, pp. i07->77-**/r, charts 6'>-—'This miiji- 

ber contains the followipj: articles; I*yrhelinn»eter and P»*Iarinieter Observations 
(illiis.), by II. 11. Kimball; Recent Anrctral Displays and Majjnetic Disturbances 
by W. R. Urefffr; Alajnietie Deidiuatlon, by E. R. Miller and W. R. IJreap:: and 
Upi^er Air Teuiiieratures for April, May, and June \ ilIns.K by W. R. Blair. 

Monthly Weather Beview (lio. W*athtr hu\. Sit ilUUhi, Aoif. />, pp. 270- 
S2i, figs. J2n charts 7; 10, pp, S2oSo6. figs. }, charts 7>.—In addition to the 
usual rei»orrs on finwasK waruinp;, weather and crt»P e«*nditioiis, metettroio^- 
ical tables and charts for the months of S^tepteml^er and Oebiber, 11H»S recent 
palters bearlnj? on metectrolo^cy and seismuloiity, nn.'ent additions to the Weather 
Bureau library, etc., the>e nninbers ctmtain the followin;: articles and notes; 

Xo. b.—Ib'^suine of Exiierinients in Aermlynaniics, by A. F. Zahn; Ilythers 
and the Fomparisoii of Climates; The Relatite Humidity «tf Our Houses in 
Winter; Scientific Balbstnin^ and Weather Fore<*asts by K. Baniler ttrans. by 
A. G. McAdiei; The Kite Station on Lake Coustam*e lilliis.», Ity K. Klein- 
schniidt itrans. by C. F. Tulmau): The Reflwtiiij' Power of Clouds Hllus.); 
Early Meteorolofi:y at Harvard Collepre, II, by B. M. Varney; Government 
Meteorological Work in Brazil (illus.), by R. DeC. Ward; Meteorology at the 
American Association for the Adtaiicemeiit of Science; The Isothermal Layer 
of the Atmosphere; Damages by Flood at Kansas City, Mo.; The Scientific 
Asiiect of a Balloon Voyace iillus.), by IL H. Clayton; The Meteotxdogictil 
Work of the riilversity of Jiirjev <D<»r{>at>, Russia, by E. Rosenthal; IMze 
Offered by the German Meteorological Society; A Califonda Cloudburst, by J. S. 
Douglas; aod A Mercurial Barograph of High Precision (illus.), by C F. 
Marvin. 

Xo. 10.-—Deflecting Force Due to the Earth's Rotation, by R- A. HarriB; Stu¬ 
dies on the Vortices of the .Vtmosphere of the Earth (illns.), by F. H. Bigelow; 
Xotes on Weather and Climate made during a Summer Trip to Brazil, 1908 
(Dins.), by R. DeC. Ward; Installation of Automatic River Stage Register at 
Hartford, Conn, (illus.), by W. W. Keifert; and The Meteorology of Mars, by 
R. Xewcomb- 

Meteorologieal observations at the Massaebu setts Agricoltajal Experi¬ 
ment Station, J. EL Ostrandeb and R. C. Iandblad {ilasswhusetfs 8ta. Met. 
Buis. 239* 2i0y pp, i each ).—Summaries of ol>serrati<m on pressure, tempera¬ 
ture, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cUmdiness, and casual phenomena 
during November and December, lOOH, are presented. The general character of 
the weather of each month is briefly discussed, and tbe December bulletin 
gives a siinmiary for the year. The pi^ncitial data iu this summary are as 
follows; 

Pressure, reduced to freezing and sea level (inetai).—Maximum, Feb¬ 

ruary 0: minimum, 28.88, January 8; mean, 2MH4. Air tempemiure^ In ground 
shelter (degrees F.>.—Maximum, UU, July 12; Minimum, —12, February 5; 
mean, 47.8. HumuUtv .—Mean dew-point, 38,5; mean relatlTe humidity, T5B. 
Precipitatioa.—Total rainfall or melted snow, SCkfiK in.; mvober of days on 
which 0.01 in. or more rain or melted amw fell, 100; total snowfhll, 3&5 in. 
Weather.—Total cloudiness recorded by sun tlUHnnometer, 1,711 hours, or 30 
per ceut; number of clear days, 143. Bright atmihifii^---Nuinlier of hours re¬ 
corded, 2.743, or 81 per cent. Pwfvallittg direction, west-aoothwest; 

total movement, 63,571 miles; maximum daily movement, 504 mites, F^ruary 2; 
minimum daily movement, 10 milca, October Id; maxmfuxn pressure per sfiuare 
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foot, 30 lbs., April 11, north-northwest. Datea of /ros/.—Last, June 3; first, 
September 16. Dates of snoir. —^Last, April 20; first, November 3. 

IMEeteoroiogical summary for 1907, C. A. Patton {Otiio Sta, But, 196, pp. 
263-26/1.—^This summary includes as usual notes on the weather of each month 
and tabulated dally and monthly records of observations at the station at 
Wooster, Ohio, on temperature^ precipitation, cloudiness, direction of the wind, 
etc., and for conittarison, ^miiar data for 20 previous years (jl 8SS-1907) at the 
station and for 23 years (1883-1907) in other parts of the State. 

The mean temi>erature for the year at the station was 48.4“ F.; for the State 
49,6“: the highest temperature at the station 90“, August 12: for the State 0S“, 
July 22; the lowest temi»erature at the station —^14“, January 27; for the State 
—^19®, F^ruary 6. The annual rainfall at the station was 40 in., fitr the State 
42.9 in. The number of rainy days at the station was 138, for the State 129, 
The prevailing direction of the wind was north-southwest at the station and 
southwest for the State. 

The climate of Innsbruck, A. Fessles (Bcr. Xatunc^ J/cd. Fe/*. Innsitruck, 
31 < 1907-hl, pp. S-96, vhm'ts S; AppendU, pp. 67). — Observations at the meteor¬ 
ological observahirj' of the Tniversity of Innsbruck on temi»eniture, air, and 
vapor pressure, preinpitation, humidity, winds, and cloudiness from 1891 to 
1003 are summarized in text, tables, and charts. 

The climate and meteorology of Australia, H. A. Hunt (0#- Yearbook 
Aust 1901-1U07, pp- ilffuiM, J. map 1; abs, in Xature {LondonJ, 78 

(1908), yo, 203i, p. 6JJ).—This is the first rei>ort of the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Meteorology of Australia, which was establishetl something over a year ago. 
It gives a very brief general description of Australia, from a meteorological 
standpoint, defines the meteorological advances of the country, and summarizes 
the results of observations on temi)erature, pressure, preelidtation, evaporation, 
cyclones, storms, and winds. Slijecial features are a c(»mparison of the relative 
temiierature and rainfall of different places and descriptions of certain charac¬ 
teristic storms. Attention is iiarticuiarly otlled to forests as one of the more 
imiiortant factors affecting the climate. 

Climate, R, DeC. Ward (Yew York and London, 1908, pp, XVI+372; rev, in 
8civn(*r, a. *fr., 28 (1V08), .Vo. 728, pp, 8fl, 8j2; Xature [London], 79 (1908), 
Xo. 2041 , p. 155 ),—^In his review of this book in Science, Dr. O. Lu Fassig says: 
^Ward's ‘Climate* may be regarded as a supi)lement to the first volume of 
Hann*s handbook, in which the author sets forth clearly and systematically 
some of the broader facts and relations of climate, primarily for the benefit 
of the general reader, although the needs of the teacher and stud^t are not 
overlooked.'* 

Qeology and water resources of a portion of south-central Oregon, G. A. 
Wawnq (17. 8. Qeol, Survey, Water-Supply Paper 220, pp, 86, pis. 10, fig, /).— 
The area reported upon in this pjiper lies mainly within and includes the greater 
part of I^ke County. Data are given for geography, geology, hydrography, 
hydrology, reclamation projects, and soils. 

The supply of available surface water in this region is not sufficient to irri¬ 
gate all of the arable land. “ The underground sui>iily Is as yet unknown, but 
the whole, as has been shown, the indications seem favorable to the develop- 
aMHDt of aodi water In the valleys of Silver, Christmas, and Summer lakes at 
leaflt.^ The sMdls are very fertile and when irrigated become highly productive. 

Qeo3ojgy and water zesooxoes of the Great Falls region, Kontana, C. A. 
Ihsoas (C7. B, QeoL Survey, Water-Supply Paper 221, pp, 89, pis, 7).—This 
report is based upon Md work done during the season of 1906, coveHi^ an 
area of aboat $,600 agmare miles in north-central Montana, mainly in Cascade 
and Teton oonatSei^ but Indading ixnrfiions of Feigns, Chouteau, and Lewis and 
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Clark coanti^s. It contains tlie usual summaries of data rejsardlug geography, 
geology, and water resources, with notes ou water pf»wer, irrigation, agriculture, 
climate, and i»oBSibilitles of culture. 

Pr elimi n a ry report on the ground waters of San Joaquin Valley, Cali¬ 
fornia, W. C. Mexdehhali. (T. ,S’. GeoL Nwrrc//, Paiwr So. 

pp. 52, map f).—^Tliis jtaper contains a preliminary account of the gettgraphy 
and general geological c<»nditloiis of the San Joaquin Valley and of the soils 
and surface waters, with a ni«>re deta!le<l rei>ort on the nature, extent, distri¬ 
bution, availability, and de\el<»i»ment of undergomnd waters for the whole area 
and for each county. 

Ground waters and irrigation enterprises in the foothill belt, southern 
California, W. C. Mcndlxhaix {T\ Otoh i^urrrp, WaU r-Supplp Paper 2//1, 
pp. 180^ pin, ,9, pz/y. /6‘». — ^This iiaiier reiiorts the results of a continuation of 
investigations betniii in 11H)3 (E, S. R., 17, p. 70S), covering the region lying 
along the H»uth base of the San Gabriel Mountains from Cucamonga westward 
to Los Angeles, This area includes l^tween rir>,000 sind CO,(HH) aiTes of irrigated 
land, largely in citrus fruits. 

“ In the hiinie area there are about 40 flowing wells and nearly 400 pumping 
plants, representing an Investment of at least $1,<(00,0<I0 in wells and plants 
alone. There is, of course, an additional hen^y investment in the connecting 
distributing systems. It Is estiniaiteil that the pumping idatits supply the equiva- 
l«it of SO to luo second-feet of water, cimtinuous flow, use<l largely for irriga¬ 
tion. This output Is not regularly distributed throughout the year, but is 
largely concentrated in the dry mouths of July, August, and i^eptember, during 
which, after winters of light rainfall, the production of underground waters 
amounts to 3ix) second-feet or more.” 

The paper coutalus the usual data regarding geograikhy, geological conditions, 
physiography, rainfall, and underground waters, with brief descriptions of the 
various irrigation enteriirises. 

Water conserratioxL and irrigation {Ojf. Yearbook ArwL t90i-’19€7, pp. 454- 
491 ).—^Brief accounts are given in this article of wateraupply works, artesian 
wells, and irrigation plants in Australia. 

The disinfection of drinking water with hydrogen perozid, H, Esichxl 
{Ztschr. Byg. u. Jnfektionskrank., 61 (1908)^ Bo. i, pp. 45-70, fig§, 2; abt^ in 
Cfiem. Zenfbl, 1908, 11, No. 18, p. 15(4).—Experlmoits are reported which in¬ 
dicate that ordinary drinking water can be thoroughly disinfected by 0.5 per 
cent of hydn^en peroxid in 24 hours, by 1.5 iter cent in 6 hours, and by a 5 
per cent solution in S to 4 boors. The latter is the shortest practicable time 
in which satisfactory disinfection can be secured. 

The industrial uses of ozone, particalarly for the purlficatioii of water, 
F. M. Perkin ( Trans, Faraday Soe., 4 (1908), Xo. 2, pp, 81-94, pis, 2, figs, 6), — 
The methods and appliances used for this purpose are quite fully described. It 
if stated that the use of ozone for the sterilization of water supplies for drink¬ 
ing purposes has the great advantages that it is extremely cheap, very eSdent, 
and absolutely harmless. 

The relative bacteriological contents of oan, plate, and zuLtoral ice under 
various oonditions, J- C. Sparks (lee and Bejrig,, 55 (1508), No, 6, pp. S08- 
811).—This article calls attention to conditions in a number of plants resulting 
in serious contamination of the Ice produced. 

Water supply and sewerage (Ana. Spt. Bd. ffeaiih Mass., 69 (1907), pp, 66- 
281).—The subjects discussed in this report are as usual adviee given to cities, 
towns^ public iDstltatioss, and individuals zegnidfiig water and ice supply and 
sewerage^ ezaminatton of public wat^ supplies and rivers, waternsupply statisr 
tics, and experiments on the purification of sewage and water at the Lawienee 
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Experiment Statioa in 1907, including purification of seepage and water filtra¬ 
tion. 

Sewage-grown crops (Apr. JScoti^ 41 (1908), yos. 467, pp. 289^ 290; 4 O 8 , pp. 
317, dI8).—A general discussion of crops suited to sewage jEarming. 

sons—PEaTnizEBS. 

The storage of winter precipitation in soils, J. A. Widtsoe (Utah 8ta. BuL 
104 , pp. 219-316. dpm^. iK—^Tliis bulletin is based uiion observations during 
several years on tbe variations in the moisture content of the soil, to a depth 
of 8 ft« on an irrigated farm and on several so-called dry farms. Detailed 
data are given for physical analyses of the soil and for their moisture content 
in fall and spring, with fall plowing and spring i)Iowing of the land, with fall 
and winter irrigation, and with summer fallowing 
The results emphasize the fundamental imiK)rtance of conserving the natural 
precipitation and making irrigation simply supplementary to it “ The natural 
precipitation over the larger portion of the Great Basin, if properly conserved 
by summer fallowing, is sufficient to produce croiis without irrigation. 

The amount of moisture found in the soil in the fall depends on the crop 
grown, tbe total amount of water applied during the season, the summer pre¬ 
cipitation, and, on an irrigated fhrm, on the date of the last irrigation. On an 
irrigated farm as high as 95i)6 per cent and on nonirrigated farms as high as 
93.17 per cent of the total winter precipitation were found in the upper 8 ft. 
of soil. The average of the maximum percentages of the winter precipitation 
found in the upper 8 ft. for 3 years on an irrigated farm was 82.13; for 3 years 
on nonirrigated farms, just reclaimed from the desert, was 61B5. 

"The water capacity of soils under field conditions is low, usually not above 
18 per cent Tbe drier the soil is in the fall the more of the winter precipita- 
tkm is found in the first 8 ft of soil,” A comparatively small portion of the 
winter precipitation Is lost from the soil by evaporation, but a considerable 
portion of it passes down through the soil below the eighth foot limit ‘‘In 
the flpring irrigated soils to a depth of 8 ft are fully saturated and nonirri¬ 
gated soils are usually so. ... In the spring, less than 20 in. of precipitation 
are usually found in the upper 8 ft. of soil; that is, not more than the precipita¬ 
tion of me and one-half years is stored in the upper 8 ft. of soil. 

To make fannii^ without irrigation successful, a conEdderable percentage of 
soil moisture must be carried over from year to year. Fall plowing tends to 
conserve the natural precipitation. Fall or winter irrigation is advisable on 
deep soils with good drainage. It ^onld be practiced in moderation. . . . 
BnsnDer fallowing conserves the soil moisture; the longer the fallow period, 
the higtier tbe percentage of soil moisture. The reason why the beneficial 
effects of summer fallowing and fall plowing are not more evident in the soil 
moMsre content la that the water capacity of most arid soils is small and 
tbit during tbe winter season a lai^ portion of the water moves below the 
elghib fiaoi limit reached by tbe soil augers. 

" l a md s may be water-logged even when only a small surplus of water is 
aiiplM at each Irrigation* The suxpiuB moves to considerable depths until an 
IsgMBrfleus soil layer is readied, where the accumulation of water beag^s.” 

ffpanaltlar and cxw8gosdiiiDi& of dzalnage water and a oampazison of temper- 
abm^ and mlnflaH , X H. NeszoR (/oar. Amcr. Chem. 80 c., SO 

% fit TSie studies here reported w&ee made in 1906 

as tlm draln a en baaln of Tfe teblaad , Creek, covering an area of 84,964 acres in 
VattssB and WaMagten cauatiaa^ A rksnsas , of purely agricultural lands on 
vbidli as ffatlllnii ttsd ever been used. Tbe ratnfali data wm secured from 
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Weather Barean stations near the boundary of the valley. Stream measure¬ 
ments were made approximately e\ery 2 weeks fnwii January U to I>eeeml>er 
23, and samples of water were taken for analysis at the same time. Deteriiiina- 
tions were made of ehlorin, nitrogen, total solids, loss on ignition, and reaction. 
The drainage water per acre for the period covered was 50.470.02 cu. ft., the 
rainfall 202.520 cu. ft, the evaiioratiim 143,010.08 en. fL 

According to the anaiyses reiwrted, the drainage water removed from 1 
acre of the soil of this area in one year 701.03S lbs, of total solids. 349.206 lbs. 
of silica, 131.134 lbs. of organic and volatile nmtter lloss on ignition), SG.467 
IbSL of alumina, 80.791 Iba of lime, 17.72S lbs. of sulphur trioxid, 13.58 lbs. of 
(^orin, 10.063 Iba of magnesia. 4.S17 Iba of potassium oxid, 4,012 Iba of 
nitrogen, 3J)1 Iba of sodium oxid, 1.0^ Iba of ferric oxid, 0.053 lb. of man¬ 
ganous manganic oxid. and 0.657 lb. of phos{khorus iientoxid. 

The average composition of the surface 6 in. of soil of the region is given as 
follows: Water .5.53, silica SO.(i7, alumina 3.16, lime 020, sulphur trioxid O.ll, 
magnp‘!.ia 0.16, iKitassium oxid 0.11, nitrogen 0.061, sodium oxid 0.16, ferric oxid 
2.22, manganous manganic oxid 0.12, and phosphorus iientttxid 0.112 per cent 

“Taking the weight of 1 cu. fr. of soil at 70 lbs., this would mean that 
the drainage water removes 0.00313 in. of soil axmnally, or it would require 
about 300 years to remove 1 in. of soil by drainage water. . . - 

“The annual loss per acre due to drainage water amounts to: Nitrogen, 60 
cts.; iiotassiiim. 25 cts.; and phosphorus, about 4 cts. This would make an 
annual loss i>er acre of SO cts. 

“ During the growing season the evaporation amounts to more than 90 per 
cent of the rainfall, while for the whole year the evaporation amonnts to 70 
per cent of the rainfhll.” 

Distribution of water in the soil In tamw ixrigatioa, E. H. Loughbidgk 
(17. 8. Dept Apr,, Office Expt, 8#aa. But 203, pp. fij, /ipa. /P>.—This bulletin 
records the results of cooperative experiments carried on by this Office and the 
State of California to determine the extent in area and depth to which water 
percolates beneath furrows, as well as the proportion retained by the soil for 
the use of orchard trees. The experiments formed a part of a general study 
of the losses of water in irrigation and their prevention. Investigations on 
evaporation having already been reix>rted (£. 3. B., 18, p. 1087). 

The experiments were made mainly on sandy loam soils in citrus orchards 
near River^de, Oil. The character of the soil and its moisture content to a 
depth of several feet were determined before the experiments were begun. 

To ascertain the rate of movement of the irrigation water in the soil and 
the amount of moisture retained, trenches were dug across the irrigation fur¬ 
rows to a depth of 5 or 6 ft and of convenient width. By means of these 
trenches it was possible to trace the rate and extent of percolation of the irriga¬ 
tion watmr and also to take samples at any desired depth for detennfnatto of 
moisture: 

In view of the somewhat unusual character of the investigations, an important 
feature of the work was the develoiimeDt of methods suitable to the purpose. 
The experience gained indicates certain important improvesieatB In methods, 
which are described in detail. The principal results of the percolation studies 
are summarised as follows: 

‘‘The pii^limlBaiy matmination of the land of the orchard before Irrigation 
^owed that the upper 2 ft held only ahemt 3J5 per cent of free water as the 
general avmrage^ while bidow this to the depth of 13 ft the average was 6.16 
per cent. The roots of the trees were mostly eemfined to the upper 4 ft, and 
in this depth Daece was an avmge of 4.08 par cent, an amount sufficient to 
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maintain a good appearance in tbe trees but not to produce new growth; the 
application of irrigation water caused increased growth. 

“The unobstructed movement of water in loam soils is downward, with 
great irregularity in rate of progress and in the amount of water retained at 
various deptha. The water beneath the surface does not move from the furrows 
toward the trees for more than 2 ft., and at a depth below 2 ft the wet area 
is usually rapidly contracted to a cone shape. The soils in the tree rows, 
therefore, fail to receive any of the irrigation water, and the dry space increases 
in width and eslient downward; the tree roots, which usually are confined to 
the upper 3 ft., are thus only partially supplied with needed moisture. 

“ The relative proportion of dry soil to that wetted by irrigation across 16 
furrows and 4 tree rows in the sandy loam soil, was as 2 to 3 in a depth of 
5 ft. As seen in the profiles, the proimrtions are as follows, taking the dry 
soil as the unit: Surface foot, 1 to 3.4; second foot, 1 to 4.3; third foot, 1 to 
2.3; fimrth foot 1 to 0.S; fifth foot, 1 to 0.4; and sixth foot, 1 to 0.1. 

“The depth reached by the percolation of irrigation water deiiends on the 
nature of the soils and length of time of flow; in the unobstructed loose soil 
it was 26 ft. near the head ditch, 4 ft in the middle, and about the same 
at 3^1 ft. from the end, and many feet where the excess was received. In the 
compact semilmi»er\ioas soil it reached a depth of 4 ft, while in the imper¬ 
vious hardpan soil the depth was but little more than 12 in. even after 3 days’ 
application. 

“The amount of water held by the soil when the downward movement ceased 
was always greatest in the upiier 2 ft. and diminished in percentage to the 
iMittom, [The general averages of 9 furrows were] 9.95 per cent in the first 
foot 11.19 in the second, 9.14 in the third, and 8^27 per cent in the fourth foot 

“The presence of an imi)ervious hardiian near the surface causes sidewise 
seepage of the water, a greater wetting of the surface, and consequent in¬ 
creased loss by e^aiioration and by accumulation and rnn-off at the lower end 
of the furrows. 

“ Shallow irrigation farrows do not give as good results as deep ones; thqy 
allow a laige iwrt of the water to rise by capillarity to the surface on either 
side and thence to escape into the air by evaporation, while deep farrows 
enable the soil to receive and retain nearly all of the water applied. The 
furrows in [the principal orchard experimented with] had an average depth 
of 3 or 4 in. and from these the lateral seepage was so great as to wet about 
85 per cent of the sixtce between the tree rows. During the 3 days of irri¬ 
gation in which these soils were being kept wet the rate of evaporation was 
very high. After this the soil gradually dried out and the loss diminished. 

“On loose sandy loams water percolates with such rapidity near the head 
ditch that a great part Is lost by iiassing tar below the roots and possibly into 
sand and gravel strata, througb which it flows away. Thus on [one] orchard 
the deivth of percolation was 26 ft. at a distance of 30 ft. from the ditch. 

“ It is extrem^y doubtful [whether] water at a depth of more than 6 ft. below 
tbe root systems will Ije of any benefit to the trees in times when needed, for the 
capillary rise Is extremely slow, and especially so if the teoaperature of the soil 
be low. . . . 

“ In orchards with shallow mulches it was bbserved that the amount of water 
in the soil 6 weeks after irrigatiosi was about the same as Just previous to the 
awillcatioii of water. . . . 

^ PmolatlQ& is inlliienced by the time that water is allowed to remain in the 
furrow. The wat^ riiouid be made to reach the end of the furrow as soon as 
iposBlhle^ and then the flow so regulated that the whole line may receive prac- 
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tically the same amount and to depths of 8 or 10 ft. If the movement is slow 
and the soil conditions favorable to {lerndation, then in the soil near the head 
ditch there is danger of loss by the percolation of the water fur bey<md the 
reach of the root systems.*' 

The physical condition of the soil in relation to agrriculture, T. Hallisst 
(JrM Fanninff Worlds 21 Xo. lUtsh pp. IHU IHi; Fannm" frfl?., b7 

(1008), yo8. f7, pp, 1013, lOH; p. 1033), —^This is a reiMirl of a lecture in 
which the Influence of the various physical £a(*tors on the fertility of the soil 
was discussed, but special emphasis was laid uix>n the relation of the soil to 
water. 

While not minimizing the importance of the chemical and biological conditions 
of the soil, the author stated that ** texture is what the farmer has always made 
the basis for his dlagniKsis as to its value, and modem science confirms his 
judgment." 

Investigations on the composition of the air of cultivated soils, E. IjAU 
zur KninUiis dir ZuttammonMizmg dir Un Avkerbodni hcfind!if*hen 
Luff, Ititiuff. Disis, Rofttock, 1000, pp. 3i, pL 1, fig, 1; rrr. in Znithl igr. Chrm,, 
yo, i, pp. }dd, }dj).—'Series of investigations on the conditions 
which influence the comiiositiou of the soil air is reiiurted, from which the 
following cont'luslous are drawn: 

The Soil air is richest in carbon dioxtd in summer and poorest iu winter, 
the amount apiiareutly %arying with the temperature and the <*onseQuent in¬ 
tensity of the decomiKiSition of the organic matter anil the formation of carbon 
dioxid. The maximum carbon diuxid content >\as noteii iu the mouths of July 
and August, the minimum iu February. The soil air is {looier in carbon dioxid 
at 2 o'clock at night than at 2 oVlwk in the day. 

The air of sandy soils contains the least carbon dioxid, that of moor soils 
the most, the air of loam soils being intermediate in this respect. The carbon 
dioxid content varies with the humus content as well as with the physical 
proiierties of the different soils. It is smallest at the surface and increases 
with the depth, the differences in this respect being greatest iu ease of moor 
soils and least in sandy soils. 

Tbe oxygen content stands iu definite relation to the content of carbon dioxid, 
that is. the richer the soil air in* carbon dioxid the poorer it is in oxygen, this 
being clearly due to the flact that the carbon dioxid results frcnn tbe oxldatiim 
of humus. 

Plant root respiration has a marked effect upon the carbon dioxid content of 
the soil air. The air of soils bearing plants is decidedly richer In carbon 
dioxid tlian that of bare soils, and the carbon dioxid content is greater in the 
vicinity of the plant roots than below them. The carbon dioxid content in¬ 
creases with the growth of the plants and with the rise of tempemture. Soils 
bearing potatoes and lupines contain larger amounts of carbon dioxid than the 
same soils bearing other crops. This Is attributed to the &ct that potatoes and 
legumes have a higher rate of re^iration than other planta 

The application of barnyard manure is equally as effective as tbe root action 
ill increasing the carbon dioxid content of soil air. 

The content of radio-active emanataons in soli air, A. Cockbl (Fhpa. 
Ztschr,, 9 (1908), No, 9, pp, dP4-dd$).-'MeesareBient8 of the emanations in soil 
to a depth of 1 meter showed wide variations with different eonditfons of the 
soil and weather. 

The absorptive power of a imltiinated aoO, J. Bosxh and a Hnuta (Bot, 
Gaz., 48 (1908), No. S, pp. 924^29, figs. ^).--Bhq[»eiixiieniB with wheat asedliogs 
grown in solutions oi different concentratloiiB of disadlimi iMiospliate, potasslom 
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rhloridf and sodimn nitrate alone or combined with soil extract and soil gave 
results indicating that the increased tolerance of wheat seedlings to these salts 
when used in soil as compared with water solutions and soil extract solutions 
was due to the absorptive power of the soil for the salts. . This conclusion is 
sustained by the facts that (1 > the soil as shown by chemical analysis actually 
exerted considerable absonitive xxiwer for cerhiiu of the salts* (2) in case of the 
nitrate, ni»ou which the soil exerted no ul>*^ri»tire iH»wer, there was no effect on 
the tolerance, and tolerance increiised with the increase of the absorptive 
power, both factors being lowest In the quartz, higher in the unmanured soil, 
and highest in the manured soil. 

The colloids of cultivated soils, P. EnnEXBEBG (Zisrhr, Angcir. Chem,, 21 
Ao. ih p. This is an abstract of a iiai>er read before the eightieth 

convention of the iTerman Ass(Kiation of Xaturallsts and Physicians. 

Soil Cfilioids are elassitied and discussed with reference to their properties 
and behavior, particularly their tiocculation or coagnlatiim under the influence 
of low and high teuii)eratures, drying, admixture of sand, alkali salts, lime com¬ 
pounds, physiological and biological processes, ether, and carbon bisulphid. 

The article emphasizes the importance of the colloids in maintaining culti¬ 
vated soils in i»roper condition. 

Topographic mapping of bottom lands in Illinois, E. W. AIcCbaby (Engbu 
AVica, do i 1908)f So. pp. S3S, SSt ).—^This article explains briefly the methods 
pnrsned by the State GeoIogi<*al Survey in cooi»eration with the U. S. Geological 
Survey in the topographic mapping of iK>rtions of the drainage areas of the 
KsKkaskia, Big Muddy, and Embarras rivers. 

Superficial and agiicultural geology—Ireland, No. 2. —Soils, G. H. Kjnahan 
(/ iHb/iit, 1908; rev. in Chcin. Trade Jovr.. jS iWOS). So. 1118, p. This 

book contains in its introduction a discussion of agriculture in general and Irish 
agriculture in itazticuhir. Particular attention is also given to the bog soils and 
bog agricnlture. 

Soil analyses, A. Amos and E. J. Bussell {Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col. Wye, 
1907, Xo. 16, pp. 21S-£iO).-^AB a part of a complete survey which is to be 
reported in full later, this article describes different classes of soils—sandy 
soils, loams, calcareous soils, and clay soils—as typified by soils of Surrey, Kent, 
and Lincolnshire, of which analyses are given. 

Deli soils, J. G. C. Vsiers {Meded. DcU-Pwefstat. Medan, 2 (1908), No. 3, 
pp. 175-2dd).—Analyses of a large number of Deli tobacco soils are reported, 
the word Deli in this csise being nsed to cover the whole of the east coast of 
Sumatra where the Deli tobacco is grown. 

On the weathering of soils and the value of mineralogical-petrographic 
soil analysis, A. von 'Szomond {Foldtani Kozlony, 38 (1908), No. d-{, pp. 220- 
iJd).—Minemlogical-petrographic studies of various Hungarian soils, the results 
of which confirm the conclusions of Delage and T^gatu (E. a B., 17, p. 841) are 
reported. The importance of such studies is emphasized. 

The alkali soils of the great Hungarian Alfold, P. Treitz (Foldtani Koz- 
Idny, 38 (190S), No. 1-2, pp. 106-tSl, pi. 1, fig, 1). —^These soils are described 
and their origin and compositioii are discussed. 

The author concludes f^m his studies of these soils that the soluble salts 
foujod In them are derived from the ash constituents of the plants produced on 
the soil, and that the first and most necessary condition for the formation of 
aodivm com p oouds; particularly the earbonate^ is a calcareous subsoil, carbonates 
of the alkalis being fonned by the action of calcium carbonate on the humates, 
salpliateB, and chlgplds of the alkalis. During the wet season of the year the 
tarbooate of soda dissolTed la the soil moisture of the upper layers of the 
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V4»il is carried down into the subHoil where St brought Into contact with 
gypsnm and c«mierted into siHiiuni fiulphate. In the warmer and drier portion 
of the year the water containing thi« sulphate rises to the surface soil and 
the sulphate is there again converted into oirhonate. It thus hapiiens that the 
c<»iniK)sitiou of the alkali salts in the Siinie soil is very variable at different 
sesisoiis of the year. 

Idme and phosphates in Khodesian soils, J. Camebox {Rhodesian Agn Jour.^ 
ri {W08), Xo, J, p]K —It is stated that the most marked feature of 

Rhodesian soils is the low content of lime with a rather small supi»ly of i>hos- 
phates. Attention is also called to the calcareous and phosphatic deposits 
which are found In ant heaps «jct-urring on the wiils. The core-like material 
occurring in thej>e heaps was found to cnmtaiii 3S iier <-ent of carbonate of 
lime, 3.5 i*er <^itt of phosph<tric acid, 2 fier cent of magnesia, and 3 per cent of 
iron. It is belieM^d that this material has Ikh^ii formed ait the esiieuse of the 
lime and phos]ihoric acid of the surrounding soils. When these mounds are 
bn»keu ui» and seatterwl o\er the soils their fertility is greatly increased. 

Investigations on the fertility of noncalcareoos soils, (L Patcbel {Prog. 
Agi\ (t lit. iEf!. rEst-CmOn, Xo. 4fK p/>. This article 

calls attention to certain soils which do not contain any calcium carbonate and 
yet are in many <*ases abundantly supplied with lime, generally in the form of 
humate, which is easily siiluble and assimilable by the roots of plants. 

Analyses of 5 samples of such soils, ctmtalniug fn>ni 0.312 to 1.15 per cent of 
lime, are reported, as well as fertilizer exi>eriments with one of the soils. A 
sample of one of the soils containing 0.4P per cent of lime yielded one-6fth of 
its lime on extraction with distilled water and 40 i>er cent on extraction with 
1 per cent citric acid, 

Experiments have shown that these soils are l>eaeffted by applications of lime 
to only a slight extent, but that applications of phosphates produce marked 
results. It is thought that sui»erph4»sphates are likely to prove more efficient 
on these soils than Thomas slag. 

The status of soil fertility investigations (lUinois tita. Circ. 123^ ggg. — 
This is a collection of documents relating to the controversy in counpetion with 
the theories of soil fertility of the Bureau of Soils of this D^rtment 
Chemical principles of soil dassiffcation, G. 6. Hopkins (Seumee^ n. ser., 
2^* ( 1908)^ Xo. 729, pp. 557-dtfif).—This is an address delivered before the Amed- 
cau Society of Agronomists at Cornell University in July, 1908, diseussing the 
theories of the Bureau of Soils of this Departm^t regarding soil fertility. 

Chemical principles of soil fertility, C. 6. Hopkins {ininois 8ta. Circ, 124* 
pp. 16). —See abstract above. 

Bacteria for enzidting the soil and for increasing the production of crops, 
X. K Banerjei (Dept. Agr. Bengal, Quart. 1 (1908), No. 4, pp. 221-228).— 
This is a brief account of experiments In kioculating seed and soil with dry 
cultures preiiared by this Deiiartm^t and liquid cultures prepared in Germany 
for the production of ct^wpeas. The results, while not cooclaSive, indicate that 
in certain cases decided benefit was derived firom the use of the inoculating 
material. 

Botes on inoculation with Bitragin and imwnlated soil in the oolture of 
l^puninous plants and its importanoe in ffuxt and gazdaa cultarei, B. Hunke 
(P roakoti. OMbcru Ztg., IS (1908), Nos. 6, pp. 87-499; % pp. Inocula¬ 

tion by zoeaim of Nitragin or tufected soil Is cofisidered advin 
Inoculation of gram seed with the tuherde-fianBlng faactaia, J. M. Hatuan 
(Rpt. Caicnpors {JadElal A^fr. Bta., 1907, pp. ffiS, 64).—Pot lad Add eatperiments 
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ill which seed was inoculated with cultures prepared from root nodules of the 
gram and planted in sterilized and unsterilized soil are reported. The benefit 
of inoculation was marked in the pot experiments but not noticeable in the field 
experiments. 

Protection of the soil in Hungary, R. Gonnabd (Rei\ jScoiu Internal 5 
{190S), IV, yo, 1, pp. 67-98 ).—^This article explains what is being done by 
organization and government suiiervision to protect and improve the soils of 
Hungary, more particularly by forest management and control of waters. 

Terracing of farm lands, W. W. Ashe (N. C. OvoL and JEcon. tSurvep BuL 
17, pp . 38, pin . 6, flgn. 2L—^This bulletin briefly describes the coastal. Piedmont, 
and mountain regions of North Carolina and discusses in some detail the value 
and characteristics of the soils of the Piedmont region, the extent and cause 
of soil erosion and its effect on the quality of the soil, kinds of soils subject to 
erosion, and methods of lessening erosion with imrticular attention to the value 
and construction of terraces for this purpose in the Piedmont region of the 
.State. 

The advantages of terracing as a means of preventing erosion are stated to be 
in brief as follows: A reduction in the cost and labor of maintaining a tillable 
surface soil which is free from gullies, an increase in general fertility, and a 
corresponding increase in land values. Particular stivss is laid iuh)u the 
importance of using in connection with terracing a system of cropping and 
mannring which will increase the humus content of the soil. 

Improvement and management of eastern Virginia lands, W, C. SrtrBBS 
(Bouih. Planter^ {1908), No, 10, pp. The character of the soils of 

this region and the cultural management to which they ha\e been subjected 
are discussed. A system of rotation and manuring based uiam actual experi¬ 
ments on a typical soil of the region is described. This rotation Includes first 
com, followed by cowi^eas or soy beaus as a summer crop, wheat as a winter 
crop, and crimson clover as a spring and summer crop. Acid phosphate is used 
at the rate of 100 to 200 lbs. {ler acre with each crop. 

Ihcperiziients with fertillaseiB showed that notwithstanding the &ct that the 
soil had been cropped with tobacco for many years it did not resiwnd to appli¬ 
cations of potaidi fertilizers. Phoi^horlc acid was evidently the constitu^t 
most needed and nitrogen In combination with phosphoric acid gave profitable 
increase in yield. A sufficient amount of nitrogen, however, is supplied by the 
leguminous crops in the rotation described. 

The study of the phosphoric acid and lime requirements of coltiYated 
sous by means of experiments on grass lands, P. Liechti (Chem. Ztg., 
S3 {1908), Xo, 84, p. 1019),—X report of the results of 3 years* cooi»erative 
experiments in different parts of Switzerland is reviewed. The method of 
organizing and conducting the experiments is also described. Of the single 
fertilizer elements, phosphoric acid gave the greatest increase in yield of forage. 
The addition of iiotash to the phosphoric acid gave a slightly larger increase. 

Fertilizer experiments at the :iKological Agricultural Institate of Amanl, 
V. Lomhel iPflamer, 4 (1908), Xo^, 9, pp. 14 O-J 44 ; 10, pp. 143-160; 11, pp. 161- 
f70).—Pot and field experiments with ccanpost, barnyard manure, and com¬ 
mercial fertilizers on coffee, sisal, cotton, coooanuts, and rubber plants are 
reported. The coffee did not grow normally in pot (cement cylinder) experi¬ 
ments and the field experiments have not yet been carried on long enough to 
(coiidliisiTe resulta 

Maroring expeximent on flooded (rice) ground, J. E. van de& Stok (Tegs- 
wmmkif 19 (1908), Bo. 6, pp. S89S99).—This is a comparison of stable manure 
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with sulphate of ammonia for riee p:r<»winfr. The '«tab!e manure was appl!e<l at 
the rate of about 19 tons per acre and the sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
384 lbs. per acre. Two varieties of rice were nswl. The sulphate of ammonia 
gave the largest returns both in rice and straw with ea<"h variety; the percent¬ 
age of increase of rice over the plats without manure was 26 and 31, of straw 
T2 and 4(1. With stable manure the inerejise over the nnmaiiured plats was 
12.0 and 13 per cent of rice and 21 and 9 (ler cent of straw, for the 2 varieties 
used. 

Note on action of nitric acid in nentralizing alkaline soil, 11. S. Syuwonps 
(J our, and Proc. Roy. X. K. Walut. }/ <iW), pp. ph t). —^Pot experi¬ 
ments with wheat in which an alkaline soil was treated with 9.2, 9.5. and 1 tier 
cent of nitric acid are reinirteil. the tretited soil giving more than five times the 
yield of the untreated si»il. It is suggested that the flow of artesian well-s might 
be utilized to pro<lui*e by ele(*tro<*hemiestl means the nitric acid refiniretl to cor- 
re(*t alkalinity in soils anti irrigation water. The proluibb^ tsist of such an 
installation is briefly discussed. 

Artesian waters {Jour. Drpl. Agr. Aust.. It Ao. pp. 

UQH. 3; 12 {UI08). Xo. 2, pp. !S2--13(}. figs, 2: Qiuensland Agr. Jour.^ 2/ (tUOlsu 
^o, 3. pp. fgu. Jt.—These articles contain further discnssbrn of the 

proix>sal of Symmonds, noted al)ove, to use the iK>wer of flowing artesian wells 
to produce the nitric acid neetled to neutralize alkaline soils and irrigation 
waters. 

Artesian irrigation: An antidote for alkaline waters, K. S. Symmoxds (Agr. 
Gaz. y. H. Wales, 19 (1908), Xo. 8, pp. 609-627, figs. 8, map 7).—This is a some¬ 
what more detailed account of the exiierlments noted above. 

The article calls attention to the fz^uent occurrence and injurloos effect of 
alkali in artesian waters used for irrigation in New South AVales. The experi¬ 
ments reporte<l show that this alkali can lie neutralized sacc^essfully with nitric 
acid with great advantage in the growth of wheat. It was also found to Tie 
ix)sslble to manufacture successfully an efficient suiierphoephate by the use of 
nitric acid. It is suggested that the flow of the artesian wells may be made to 
furnish electric iiower for the production of the nitric acid needed, and data 
are given showing the iiower of flow of a number of such wells. 

The most economical sources of nitrogen for plant food, L. A. Cuxton 
(Ann. Bpt. Conn. Bd. Agr., ^0 (1906), pp. 153-16)).—Thin article discusses 
briefly the relative value and economy of different materials used to supply 
nitrogen in fertilizers, Including nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate, dried 
blood, fish and tankage, and farm manures. Conditions controlling the nitrifica¬ 
tion and availability of nitrogenous fertilizers in the soil are also briefly ex¬ 
plained. 

The bdbavior of lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime in storage and in sotls, 
M. Popp (Chem. Ztg., SZ (1908), A’o.80, p. 972; Osterr. CAem. Ztg., It (1908), No. 
93, p. 317).—It Is stated that losses occur when the lime nitrogen Is stored damp 
in thin layers. Decomposition In the soil depends upcm the character and the 
bacterial activity of the aolL The conditions In loam soil seem mote fhvorable 
than in sandy soil to the rapid rendering of the nitrogen available. Bxeesrive 
water checks but does not stop this change. RznallappUcatioim^ the lime nitro¬ 
gen are more rapid^ transformed than ktrge, and excessive amounts prevent bac¬ 
terial action altogether and are poisonons to seeds and higher plahta 

In pot experiments it was found that lime nitrogen was 90 per cent as effieetive 
asnitrateof soda and 96 per cent as effecttve as snlitete of ammonia. Twenty 
per cent of the effeetivenese of the lime altrogen may be lost by applying it 
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with the peed or entirely as a toixlressing to the growing crop. The best results 
followed application about 14 days before seeding, the material being deeply and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. Dicyandiamid. although not affecting germina¬ 
tion. has no fertilizing \alue. and plants taking it up make less growth than 
those without niti'ogenons fertilizers. 

Experiments on the use of calcium cyanamid as a fertilizer, A. Stutzeb 
{Ztsehr. Anffrir, Chnu.. 21 {PJ08). So. iU p. 2122; Chem. Ztg., 32 (1903), No. 
80, p. 972; Oatcrr, Chcm, Ztg,, 11 (1908), No. 22, p. 5dd).—This paper, read 
before the eightieth convention of the Association of German Naturalists and 
Physicians, summarizes the results of experiments with lime nitrogen on vari¬ 
ous crops, showing that with proper precautions the material is as a rule an 
excellent fertilizer. 

The influence of pota^ fertilizers on the relation of grain to straw, 
CL-irsEN (Deut, L»niltc, Precise, 33 (190H), No. 8 U p. 851).—The author found 
in pot and field experiments that in case both of leguminous plants (peas and 
beaus) and of cereals loats and rye) potash fertilizers (kainlt) increased the 
proportion of seed to straw to a marked extent. 

Silicate of potash as a fertilizer, K Wein (DcuU Landw. Prcftftr, 33 (1908), 
No. 78, pp. sot 802 ).—^This is a preliminary note on field exi>eriments in which 
silicate of potash was comijared with other common forms of potash fertilizers. 
It is stated that the results of 4 years* experiments have shown that the silicate 
is an elficlent i)otash fertilizer and that it is less subje<*t than other itotash salts 
to loss from leaching of the soil when applied in large amounts. 

Wood ashes as a feortilizer, A. H. Ten Eyck (Market Growens^ Jour., 5 
(/888), No. 19, p. /i).—The fertilizing value and the best methods of using 
ashes are briefly explained. 

Experiments on methods of application of supexphoiq^tes, L. MAXPsaux 
{Jour. Agr, Prat,, fu ter., IS {190B), No. 59, pp. S9S^S)^—Oa wheat and crim¬ 
son clover superjdioqEdiate gave the best results when applied at a depth of 
10 cm. as compared with appUcation at the surface and at a depth of 20 cm. 
On barley the best results were obtained by applying in the fall and mixing 
well with the soil. On sugar beets also the superphosphate gave the best 
rpsults when well mixed with the soil. The results in general were unfavorable 
to top-dressing and spring application. 

The agricultaxal value of low-grade Thomas slag, M. de Molinabi and O. 
XacKMT {Anm. OemHUmx, 18 (190S), Xo. 10, pp. 353-^38, pi. f).—Comparative pot 
tests of two low-grade slags containing, respectively, 4.76 and 3.04 per cent of 
idbosidKNric acid, on oats on sandy clay soil are reported. The results show that 
such siags even when used in amounts fumiriiing the same ration of total phos¬ 
phoric acid as normal slags are much less effective than the latter, but that 
wibeB reenforced with citrie-acid soluble phosphoric acid they produce the same 
yirid as normal slag. 

The solubility of steamed bone meal in 2 per cent citric acid. J, TrsK 
(Ckem. Ztg., SZ (1908), No. 85, pp. lOSi, 1085 ).—^Tests are reported to Show 
that the solubility in 2 per cent citric acid varies widely with the total amount 
of phosphoric acid in the sample used and that comparable results can be 
obfained only by using amounts of sample containing approximately the same 
amount of phosphoric acid. Because this fact is not tak^ account of in com- 
parative tests of steamed bone and Thomas slag, the results in many cases are 
thought to be mirieadlng. 

The price and value of raw pho^diates and so-called agricaltural phos- 
phAtm (Deu$. iMndw. Preste, 85 (1908), No, 78, p. 772).—This is in the main 
a warning against extravagant claims for these phoaphatea 
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The action of gypsum as a fertilizer, M. Soa%e 8 pcr. Agr. ItaL, 4 I 

(1908), Xo, 8, pp. }75-oa0, figs. 2; aU. in Chrm. Zpnthl, 190% //, Xo. 19. p. 
1627).—This article contains a general discassion of this subject and rexjorts a 
series of pot experiments to determine the chemical effect on soils of the appli¬ 
cation of gyp^Qxu and to comiiare the effect of gypsum with that of snlphate 
of potash on com and beans. The effect of gypsum alone was insignificant 
When combined with soluble potash, howe\er, it seemed to produce a beneficial 
effect 

Manganese sulphate, M. de Moukabi and O. Ljgot tliin. Gemhlous, 18 
(1908), No. 11, pp. 809-811). —Tests of this material as a fertilizer on oats and 
barley grown in pots on soil containing 0.12 i»er cmt of manganese are reported. 
No benefit from its use was observed. The same was true in similar tests of 
the sulphates of iron, copper, and zinc. 

The action of zinc in pot experiments, P. Ehbeitbebg (Ab^. in Chem. Ztg., 
32 il90^\. Xo. 78, p. P87).—This Is an abstract of a paper presented before the 
eightieth convention of the German Association of Naturalists and Physicians, 
which reported experiments to determine the effect of zinc in the soil oa the 
physical and chemical properties of the soil and on the germination of seeds 
and growth of plants. Experiments were made with zmc plates bnried in pots 
containing different kinds of soil and receiving different kinds of fertilizers 
It was noted especially that the injurious effects were most marked in case of 
the use of ammonium salts as fertilizers. This is attributed to the corrosive 
action of ammonia set ftee by the reaction of the zinc on the ammoninm salts. 

Influence of the weather on the actiou of commercial fertilizers, W. tox 
Stciawo (FuMing*s Landw. Ztg.. J7 (1^8). No. 20. pp. 668-761).—Keference 
is made to a previous article by Orohmann (E. S. R., ^ p. Sll) which main¬ 
tained that the results of many of the experiments heretofore made do not 
permit of reliable c<mclusion8 because no exact account was taken of the in¬ 
fluence of weather conditions, and an attempt is made to show the direct 
relation between varying conditions of moisture and temperature and the action 
of fertilizers as demonstrated by observations on fertilizer experiments with 
strawberries, carrots, kohl-rabi, peas, and other vegetables In whldtk the results 
were carefully correlated with the weather conditions. 

On the mixing of commercial fertilizers, B. ScRtJLZK (Deui. Landw. Fresse, 
35 (1908), No. 78, p. 803, fig. Jf).—This article exi^ains bri^y in text and 
diagram what fertilizing materials can safely he mixed and which should not 
be mixed. 

The use of peat in the jnepaiatlcHi of ferHlIzars, ammcmium salts, and 
nitrates, H. Rousasr (Bev. Oin. Ckim., 11 (1908). No. 17, pp. 305-311, figs. 4; 
abs. in Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908), No. 84, Bepert., p. 532; Ztschr. Angew. Chem., 22 
(1909), No. 5, p. £07).—This is a study of the methods of Rickmann, Wolteredb 
Mfintz and Girard, and Gaillot and Brisset, which are based upon the coaver- 
sion of peat nitrogen Into ammonia and the formation of nitrates from the 
ammonia. 

Obtaiiung ammonia ftom atmospheric nitrogen by means of peat, H. C. 
WOLTEBECK (Abs. IS Chcm. Ztg.,32 (1908), No. 78, p. $41; Chem. Nems,9B (1908), 
Xo. 25i9, p. 183; Jour. Bd. Apr. {London}, 15 (1908), Vo, 12, p. ,9£8).—In this 
abstract of a paiier presented at the recent Dublin meetiBg of tbe British Asso¬ 
ciation for the advancement of Science^ attentfon is called to a method now In 
use in Ireland (Camloug^) in which ammonia Is prodneed by passfng air and 
water vapor over peat at a low heat in ee^edaBy dedsed furaacea Beddes 
sulphate of ammonia (amounting to 5 per cent oC the dry peat), other products, 

7«218—Now 9—00-3 
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Kucli as acetic acid, paraffin, tar, and ashes of considerable fertilizing valuer are 
obtained. 

Nitrogrenous fertilizers pr^ared from peat, AIaizi^bes (2?/2praia, 23 
ilOOS), yo, piK 924-026 ),—^This is a brief review of methods which have re¬ 
cently been proi^sed for this purpose, esi^ecially those of Bazin and Woltereck 
<E. S. R., 10, p. 1124; 20, pp. 23, 323). 

Nitrate from ammonia, K. W. JrniscH (CJicm. Ztg,, 32 (1908)n No. 67, pp. 
tOL 75?).—This is a review of investigations dealing with the oxidation of 
ammonia to nitric acid. The Ostwald method receives i>articnlar attention. 

On lime nitrogen, G. Bbedig (Chem, Ztg,, 82 (1908), A’o. 69, pp, 810, 811),— 
Studies on the rate of fixation of nitrc^n by calcium carbonate with and with¬ 
out the addition of catalytic substances and with varying pressures are reviewed 
in this note. 

Cyanamid or lime nitrogen (Amer, Fert, 29 (1908)^ No, 5, pp, 18, 19^ figs, 
d).—This is an illustrated description of works which are being built at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, for the manufacture of calcium cyanamid. It is stated that 
these works are to have a capacity of 15,000 tons per annum. 

Chilean nitrate fields, R. Hanna (Amer, Fett,, 29 {1908), So, o, pp. 10-12; 
Jour, Indus, and Engin, Chem,, 1 (1909)^ No, 1, pp, 45-47; JIo, Cons, and Trade 
Rpfs, [r. h*.], 1909, No, S40, PP* 161-li ^),—^This article explains briefly how 
the nitrate industry is conducted and discusses composition, shiiipiug methods, 
and available deposits. 

Nitrate of soda {Amcr, Fert,, 80 (1909), No, 2, pp, 8, f/j.—This article gives 
in brief the official Chilean estimate of the extent of nitrate deposits in that 
country as reported by Consul R. Httnna. The estimate in liMH;, confirming 
that of 1800, showed a iMissible production in the nitrate zone of 81,440,(KH) 
short tmis. 

Reravian guano (IfarA; Lane Express, 99 il908). No, 402i, pp, 523, 327^ 
figs, 3).—This is a brief general account of the history, present supply, and 
characteristics of Peruvian guano, with suggestions as to soils and crops best 
salted to its use and methods of preparing and mixing the guano. Data are also 
given regarding the price and conditions of sale of the guano in England and 
its influence on British farming. 

Phosphate deposits of Christmas Island, H. P. Woodward and R Simpson 
(Jour. Dept, Agr, West. Aust., 17 {1908), Nos, 1, pp. 352-536; 2, pp, 589-592 ),— 
Explorations which indicate the occurrence of at least 50,000 cu. yds. of phos- 
phatic shale and travertin limestone containing from 13,5 to 23,5 per cent of 
phosph(»ric acid are reiwrted. 

Deposits of phosphates in the Hidland districts [of Western Australia] 
(Jour, Dept, Agr, West. Aust,, 17 (1908), No, 8, pp, 676-6^),—Tbe discovery of 
deposits of low-grade pho^hate is reported. 

Natal mineral phosphates, A. Pabdy (Natal Agr, Jour„ 11 (1908), No, 9, 
pp, 1090-1092),—Amlyaes of 5 samples of these phosphates are given. The 
percentage of pho^oric acid varied from 10.08 to 36,35 |)er cent. The richer 
sample, however, contained a rath^ high percentage of fluorin, which would be 
a drawback in the case of the use of the phosphate in the manufacture of super- 

AoslylfiSLe plant residliie^ A. Pasdt (Natal Agr, Jour,, 11 (1908), No, 8, pp, 
$47,9^),—An analysis of the lime residue fitom the generation of acetylene gas 
is neporM and its value as a fertilizer briefly discussed. The material was 
foand to contain 00,1 per cent calcium carbonate, 20A per cent of calciuiB 
liydropddf and 7JB per cent of moistUTe, besides amall amounts of magnesia. 
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Silica, iron, alumina, etc. Tlio nuiterlal is considered a riilnable lime fertilizer* 
but should be thoroughly siiturared with water and aenited liefore cTops are 
planted on land to which it Is applied. This is best done by spreading on hare 
land in winter a cimsiderable time before planting the crop. 

Utilizing the dogfi^, A. J. Fleuino xDnU^ Vrm'iular mil Tradr 
[r. 1008. yo, 3330, pp* 13, /})•—The methods and appliances used at Canso 

and Clarks Uarlsw. 2sova Scotia, and at Rhiiieimu, New Brunswick, for ex¬ 
tracting oil from d<^tish and making fertilizer from the residue are described. 
The Cans<» works are planno<l to reduce about 23 tons of fish in 24 hours, and 
the Clarks Ilarljor plant will reduce JJO tons of fish in 10 hoars. The works 
have proredl remunerative lioth to the operators and to fishermen. 

TItUizizkg stocAi-yard waste <Brrfifrr> (in:., 3} (1008), Yo. 30, pp. 903, 
This article briefly discusses the increased demand for and improved 
meth<Mls of haudlina the large amimulatlons of stock-yard inannre. It calls 
attention to the fact tlnit a produt^t that was formerly dumiied into the streams 
or gotten rid of by some other simple means can now lie completely disposeil 
of as a fertilizer at prices of from $fi to $S iier ctirload of coarse manure and 
of $1S per ton for assorted pulverizeil manure in Imgs. 

The disposal of sewage idudge Tradr Jnut., 43 (1008), Xo. 11 lo. p. 

5dP).—'The Grossmann process in use at Manchester. England, is described. 
This twisists essentially of mixing the pressed sludge with a small quantity of 
acid and subjecting it to the action of sniierheated steam. This remo\e8 fatty 
matter and leaves behind a dr>% practically o<lorless material containing 2 
per cent of ammonia and about 2 per cent each of phosphoric acid and iwtash. 

Sewage sludge as a manure (Timm ILmdon], lOOH, H(*pt 38; aim. in Jouf 
Boc, Vhem. ImlUH., 21 1 1008), Xo. 19, p. 9115).—In this article reference is made 
to a reiM»rt published in a iiarlianientary jmper of experiments made by the 
British Board of Agriculture to test the fertilizing valiw of different kinds of 
sludge on mangels, tumliis, and gniss under ordinary fkrm conditions, and. cm 
wheat in i>ot experimenta None of the slndges sbo^'ed any partkmiar valne 
as a fertilizer. 

Chemicals and allied products^ C. E. Munboe (Bar, of Ihe Ccaeax [T. B.], 
Manfnt. 1903, pt jl, pp. J97-5J2).—This report gives atatistica of production, 
consnmi>tion, and imiiorts up to and including 1906, the statistics of most in¬ 
terest from an agricultural standpoint being those relating to acids, ashes, and 
other fertilizers. 

According to the statistics given the total value of the fertilizer output in 
the rnited States in 1906 was |36,ti32,83R, an increase of 2Gw8 per cent over the 
value in 1900: the number of establishments was 400, a decrease of about 5 per 
cHLt since 1900. In the same time the capital invested (|60,€@3,2B4 in 1905) 
had increased about 14 iier cent, the number of salaried ofilelals had decreased 
5.5 iier omt, and salaries &7 per cent; the number of wageeamers had 
increased 22.9 tier cent and wages 22 j 9 per cent. Of the total output, 
tons, valued at 110,496,206, was suiieri^hosphate; 7$i354 tons, valued at $13,- 
020,825, was animouiated snpen>3o6idiate: IJ909J341 tons, valued at $31,906^1)57, 
was complete fertilizer; and 419,803 tons, valued at $4,82d6Btk miSDellaiieoiia 
The largest increase (over 400 per cent) during 1900 to 1905 was In asMiwiiiatcd 
suiierphosphata 

The Routh Atlantic States lead in both quantity and value of fertiliser prod¬ 
ucts, the North Atlantic States bebag secoi^ the South Oentrol third, and the 
North Ceutrul fourth. 
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Tlie HDiouut Sind vsilue of different kinds of fertilizing msiterinls produced in 
31105 as c<»mpared with ltH)0 are shown in the following table: 

Xmuiint and vnlm of fcrtilKing materials itnjtluvrd in the Vnited Htatcs^ 

WOO and 1005, 


Kind of fertihzer. 


Fidi. 

Kstnit. 

Limestone. 

Fho^hateiock... 

Pyrites. 

Sulphiir.. 

iMe.. 

Potash salts. 

Nitrate of potarii.. 
Nitrate of soda.... 

Woodariies. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Qu^^- 


Ammonium sulphate.. 

Comznonsalt. 

Cottonseed meal. 

Bcmes. tankaee. etc... 


Turn. 

923,305 

190»498 

30»281 

388,571 

342,962 

4,210 

522,181 

122,107 

1,160 

42,213 

517,083 

197,865 

320,559 

125,888 

10,540 

2,406 


1,891,078 
10,731 
4,344,564 
3,020^759 
92,284 
3,475 
3,606,701 
39,089 
1,780,432 
2,050 
1,064,301 
2,912,010 
2.445,051 
(i00.8ab 
13,245 
2,376,44s 
5.094.149 


Percent. 

Percent. 

101 

379 

248 

263 

183 

47 

13 

19 

19 

38 

<■67 

A66 

69 

262 


16 

31 

21 

116 

148 

a 14 

0 20 

12 

3i 

187 

222 

4(» 

• 499 


1,319 


a4S 


• Decrease. 5 Bushels. 

Italy’s prodnctlfloi of dhemical manures, A. Mexozzi i A in Chcm. Trade 
JouKf (1008)^ Jio, 1108, p, —A rei»ort presented to the minister of 

agriculture mi this subject is briefly reviewed. 

S’eortUiaiexs in Australia (Mark Lane Ejrpre'fS, 90 {1008), Xo. 4023, p, i97 ),— 
Attention is called to the rapid increase in the use of fertilizers in Australia, 
the imports in 1906 amounting to 150,360 tons valued at about fni,891,500. 

AxtffllGial fertilizers in China {Chrm, Trade Jour„ 43 (1908), Xo. 1J19, p. 
398),—‘A brief statement is given as to the extent to which fertilizers are used 
in China and the fiosslbilities of developing the fertilizer tmde there. 

on Goxnmercdal fertilizers, 1908, E. H. Jenkins and J. P. Stbeet 
(Connecticut fitatr ftta, Rpt J907-8, pt, 8, pp, 45J-J78+r/i/).—Analyses of 632 
samples of commercial fertilizers and mannrial waste products examined during 
the year are reported and discussed with reference to variation in comiiosition 
and commercial value. The fertilizers examined are classified as follows: Con¬ 
taining nitrogen as the chief active ingredient, 185 samples; phosphoric acid, 
10 samples; potash, 23 samples; nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 53 samples; 
mixed fertilizers, 305 samples; and miscellaneous fertilizers and manures, 56 
samples. 

lns|>ectUm and analyses of cotton-seed meal on sale in hEississippi, W. F. 
Haztd kt al. (ATi^sisstypi tita. Bui, II 4 , pp. 3^J).—^Results of inspection of 414 
samples of cotton-seed meal during the season of 1907-8 are summarized. Very 
few shipments of meal showed marked deficimicles in composition. 

Anajyses of commercial fertilizers, W. Fbeab (Penn, Dept, Agr, Bui. 171. 
PtL 73>w—This is a report of iucHPection of fertilizers In the State from Januasy 
1 ts August 1,1908, and inclodes analyses of 625 samples of fertilizing materials. 

IMSinesrs as sold 190Q, A HcGill vr al. (La^^, Inland Rev, Dept, Canada 
ML X$i^ pp, f3>.---Aiialy8es of 119 samples of fertilizers collected in various 
dMrletB of Omada are reported. Attention is especially called to the need of 
fm pm em mt in tiie Canadian jEiertilizer law with respect particularly to r^s- 
tiatUm and IdeotifleatiDD of hnmds. 
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Hanures, H. E. Axnftt, F. V. DABBibHiHE, and E. J. Itrssxxt {Jour, ^outfh 
last. Agr. CoL Wgp, 1007, So. 16, pp. tSS-JOO). article gives analyM^< 
with disc'usbions of the fertilizing \alue ttf fish. meat, and other guanos, hone 
manures, iiotash salts, nitrate of soda, suiphate of ammonia, rape dn&t, itond 
muds, sei»tk tank deptisit, swiweeds, grejives, wa'^te pnHlucts, shoddy, mixetl 
manures, sewage sludges, lime, phosphatu- manures, mineral phosphates, super¬ 
phosphate. and gyiisum. 

Ohio fertilizer law iOff. Bpt. Ohio Dipt. Agr. on Avnagr and Condition of 
rropi^. 1908, pp, 17-20).—Yarious amendments of this law which took effect 
November 1, 1908, are given. 

AGEICTOTUBAI BOTIHT. 

Solereder’s Systematic Anatomy of Dicotyledons, trnns. by T^i X Roodlk 
and F. E. Fritsch, revised by I». II. Scott {Oxford. 1908. rtdn. 1, pp. V//4-6‘ff, 
Jigs. loJ; 2, pp. T7+6*}J-1/M, Jign. dtf).—After an introduction dealing chiefly 
w*ith the 'lalue of anatoniicai characters, destTiptions aire gi\en <if the anatomical 
features of the individual dicotyl^Hhaums onlera, the arrangement of the latter 
being tbe ssmie as in Bentham and Hooker’s (leneni Plantarum. Tnder the 
description <if each order, after a short review of the ainatonikal characters, de¬ 
tailed statements are gi%en as to the structure of the leaf, structure of the axis, 
etc. Following the detailed desiTiptums a summary is given of the existing 
data regarding anatomical characters of plants. 

The book, in addition to its \alue to students of plant anatomyi will be nsefnl 
to those interested in applied tvotany, for the determination of raw vegetable 
products of unknifwn origin, and also to the physiologist who wi^es to obtain 
information on the anatomy of the plants used in his experiments and on tbe 
distribution of certain anatomical features which are connected with special 
functions. 

A test^book of general bacteriology, R O. Jcwuan {Philadelphia and Lon¬ 
don, 1908, pp. oo7, flpH. Idd).—This book, which is the outgrowth of a series of 
lectures given to the students of the University of Chicago, describes the funda¬ 
mental principles and methods of laboratory work as fully as iiossible in a pnb- 
licatlon of its kind, an exhaustive treatise within ordinary limits being impos¬ 
sible. Following a descriiitiou of methods of studying bacteria, chapters are 
gi%'en in which the biology of bacteria and their relations to organized life are 
discussed. The mori>hology, cultural characters, etc., of a number of groups of 
bacteria that cause disease in man are described at length. Chaiiters are given 
on dairy bacteriology, bacteria in the arts and industries^ the bacteria of air, 
soil, and water, bacterial diseases of plants, etc. 

A bibliogzaphy of mycological literature, G. LuroAr and P. Rtdow {The- 
Mums Ntteraturee mgetdogicar it lichenologicer ratione habiia ptwipue omnium 
quit adhue seripta sunt de mgeoJogia appfieata. Leipste, 1908, voh 1, pt. A 
pp. This publication is a continuation of the previous number (E. S. 

E., 19, p. 1027), the titles listed being those of authors as far as lymu The 
total number of papers to the conclusion of the present number is 10,142. 

International catalogue of scientifilc literature. X—Botany (Intemat. Cat. 
tici. Lit, 6 (1908), pp. )7//+d5<?+84tf).—This Is an author aodi subject cata¬ 
logue of the literature relating to botany, nedrly 7,000 titles being listed. The 
method of treatment is similar to that described before (EL & B., 2(^ p. 435). 
The literature indexed is mainly that of 1900. 

The development of the Tlxedinee and the origin of new forms, EL Fiscnca 
{MUt Saiurf. OeseU. Bern, 1907, So. 1629-mi, pp. lfie-154)-—The author dhh 
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tMisses the various generations of rusts and the relation of the uredo forms of 
some species to the other stages occurring in their life histories, 

Pield, garden, and orchard crops of the Bombay Presidency, G. A. Gammie 
{Dipt Atjr. Bumhtty BnL 30^ pp, Botanical diagnoses are given of 

orders, genera, and si»ecies <»f the field, garden, and orchard crops of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, 3b orders of iilants being represented. The different orders, 
genera, and siiecies are described in more or less botanical terms, and economic 
notes are given on each species and variety. 

Seeds and plants imported during the period freon Jauiiaiy 1 to Harch 31, 
1908. Inventory Bo. 14 (T. R. Dept, Agr,t Bur. Plant Inilus, BuL 137, pp, 
di).—This is the fourteenth inventory of seeds and plants imported through the 
Section of Seed and Plant Introduction and embraces 778 items, the introduc¬ 
tions received between January 1 and March 31, 1908. Most of these introduc¬ 
tions were from China, being a portion of the collection of P. N. Meyer, agri¬ 
cultural explorer. 

The germination of some grass seed and a contzibation to the study of 
aleuTone grains, A. Guilliermond (Arch, Anat, Micrott.^ 10 (lOOR), Xo. 2, 
pp, lil-226, pis, i, figs, IS ),—A cytological study was made of the aleurone 
grains, and especially of the globoids, of certain grasses, and the author records 
various phenomena in the germination of seed of barley, wheat, aud maize. 

The aleurone grains of grasses are formed just as in the luianes from a funda¬ 
mental mass of proteids by the incluslmi of globoids whose number and size 
vary with the different speclea The globoids by their reaction appear to be 
nitrogenous material and resemble volutin. Aleurone grains are to be found 
not only in the cotyledons and embryo of the seed but also in certain secretory 
cells of the epidermis. They are formed in the vacuoles, the globoids first 
appearing, and aroimd these are deposited the proteids in the form of minute 
granuka During gamination, the aleurone grains are transformed, the pro- 
teid granules disappearing first, and the globoids iiersisting for 5 or G days. 
The glolMiids are to be cemsidered as reserve material. The epidermal cells 
of the cotyledons; believed by Brown and Morris to be the seat of diastatic 
secretion, also cemtain soluble starch, fat, and aleurone grains. 

Chemical processes aocompanying the germinatioii of seeds, F. Scubti and 
A. FiJOKMouLira (Qaz, Chim, S8 (1908)^ /, So, 2, pp, 210-221; ahs, in Jour, 
Ckem, Boc, [Londanl^ ,9^ (1908)^ Jo. J}7, i/, p. 4i7).—A study was made of the 
proteolytic changes occurring in sunflower seeds, comparisons being made with 
the nitrogenous compounds found in etiolated shoots of the same seeds The 
authors Identified xanthin, hyixixanthin, arginin, histidin, lysin, and choliu, in 
additimi to which the seeds contained a small pro][K>rtion of tyrosiu. The con¬ 
clusion is drawn that in so far as the proteids are concerned, natural germina¬ 
tion consists of an ordinary proteolysis quite analogous to that produced by the 
action of the isolated enzyms on the isolated proteins. 

In the authors' experiments, no asi)aragin was formed during the digestion of 
sunflower seeds, nor during the initial period of their natural germination, 
although It made its apiiearance during the more advanced stages of the germi- 
native process. This confirms the view that asparagin is not a direct product 
of the resolution of proteids, but Is a secondary product formed by special 
trsiisformBtteiis at the expense of the primary products. 

The production of dry matter and chlorophyll in the higher plants tinder 
tiw faftacnee of diflersat intensities of light, W. Lxtbimenko (Ann, 8 ci, Nat 
MhoAt 9 tT,f 7 (1908)f Bo. 3-d, pp, S21-ilSf figs, 16 ),—^In previous publications 
(BL & B., IS; pfi, 881,899), the author has discussed various phases of his inves- 
tlgalieBB on the relatloa of light to chlorophyll, and in the present jiaiier a 
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detailed account is given of his exiieriiueutb which were carried on with <» 
f-ppcies of herbaceous plants and S si)€cies of trees. 

From the author's concliihions it aptiears that the production of dry matter l>y 
green plants is determined by the energy of the light and laries with the illumi¬ 
nation and the amount of (*hloriiphyU in the leaves. The am«mnr of chiornph.ili 
in a given x>laiit varies from time to time, the minimum being asMKriatHl with 
full illumination in all the sije<*iea studied. It iuiTeuses rapidly with the dinii- 
nntum <»f illumination up to a masiixnum. after which there is a gradiiai 
diminution if the light is still more re<lueed. In general the maximum of 
chlorophyll pnKlnctlon corresiHnnds to an illnminatiou considerably below that 
which induces the formation of the imtximiim dry weight of plants. The pro¬ 
duction of dry iiiatbT in plantb increjises with the increastnl light absorbed up 
to a certain ]Miiiit, after which it d(.vn*fises with accouiiiauiid greater ilium!na¬ 
tion. The optimum of einu'gy absorbed for a giteii plant is iNuistaut for a gi\en 
fomperatnre, I»iu diminishes when the temiH^rature is iiicreastHl. 

The optiaiiim intensity of light for the priH.liU'tion of dry matter tarles attHird- 
liig to the (piautity of chb^rophyll ccmtaiueil in the leu\es. Tiider natural 
conditions of light the unixiuuuu pr<Hluction of dry matter in plants iM)or in 
chlorophyll takes place in full sunlight, while on the ctmtrary, with tho^ae 
si>ecies rich in green coloring matter the maximum prodm*tion of dry weight 
CH^rresiMrtids to a considerable atteunatbm of light. In general the de\elopmeut 
of a plant following its illumination is in proiK>rtion tt» the dry matter produetd. 
The growth of the stem and rotds seems aiitagouistlc, for while the rate of 
development of the .stem increases with illumination, that of the ruids decreases. 
The development of the leaves is affected In a manner similar to that of the 
roots. 

With few exceptions, traus|)iratlon does not apiiear to have an appreciable 
effect on the total dry matter produced. The inroiioition of dry to fresh weight 
decreases with illumination, and the illimiluation appears to exert a siiocific 
luSuenee ui)on the water (contained in a plant, irresitectlve of transpiration. 

All plants seem to l>e able to regulate the absorbed light energy and to protect 
themselves against the unfavorable influence of an excess of light. From a 
biological standpoint, plants growing in mass are at an advantage regarding an 
increase in dry matter, since they are able to secure a considerable reductioD In 
the amount of total illominaticm. 

The transpiration of evergreen plants, M. I^^cusi (Atti R. Acca4. Lineei, 
Rrnd. CL 8cL Fi«., 3fat. c a. «cr., it {1906), Jf, .Vo. 10, pp. €61-666).— 
From a study made of a nuinher of dicotyledonous plants with persistent foli¬ 
age, the author found that among the lauracem the energy of transiilratbin has 
a well-defined iieriodicity with a minimom stage during Decmber and January, 
when cold weather and a minimum of illumination coincide, and an ai»tlmom 
in the spring of the year, when vegetative growth is actively renewed and the 
snrronnding conditions are favorable. The ourve of tnim^iratiou then de¬ 
creases through the summers heat and drought, and at length reaches the 
winter condition of minimum activity. 

With Peraea, Oreodatdme, and other plants the energy of tianspiratloa is 
highest during midaommer, but is not always in pnportUm to the atmospheric 
cfmdIUoiis whi<fli favor the phenomena of transpiratloiL With the return of 
autumn raiits, transpiraticHi becomes irregular hut finally reaches the level of 
the early spring condition. 

The reai^ratoiy pigmextis of plasty W. PAUUUinr <Bef. DeuL Bot, 

26a (1908), Vo. 3, pp. 12&-iB2; ZUchr. PkptioL Chem, SS (ifidfi), Vo. fi, pp. 
207-222; oba. in Jour. Chem. Boc. [Loadosl, ft* {1906), Va 547, 1/, pp. 4fd, 
417).—During the autolysis of germinating wheat, kept under chlorofom 
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water, a cbromogen is formed, wbicb oxidizes at the surface of the liquid to a 
blackish-brown pigment. It is suggested that this pigment is formed from 
the anaerobic precursors by oxidation with molecular oxygen during respiration, 
and the name phytohmmatm is proposed for members of this class. According 
to this view, the process of respiration is primarily anaerobic and results in 
the production of alcohol and other substances and of carbon dioxid and water. 
The absorption of oxygen is merely due to a secondary oxidation of some of the 
products of fission. 

The elimination of carbon dioxid from dead plants, A. J. Xabokich (Ber, 
BeuU Bot GeselL, 26a (1908)^ No, 324-832).—A study was made of 

Penicillium glaueum, seedlings of Lupinus luteuSt sunflowers, broad beans, peas, 
and of the fruiting bodies of Agarieus campestris, which showed that under 
the conditions of the experiment there was a considerable evolution of carbon 
dioxid when the plants were placed in a vacuum after thi^ had been killed in 
various ways. This indicates an anaerobic respiration that was entirely in¬ 
dependent of bacteria or enzyms. 

The relation of the sugar and starch content of guard cells to the opening 
and closing of stomata, Mabqeby S. Hosing (Ber. Deut. Bot. QesOh. 26a 
(1908)f No. 6, pp. 4S8-445). —A study was made of a number of species of 
plants to determine whether there is any relation betweei the starch and sugar 
content of the guard cells and the opening and closing of the stomata, but while 
some of the preliminary results seemed to indicate a correlation, there was not 
sufficient harmony in them to warrant any generalization on the subject. 

A study of amylolytic ferments in oats, P. Klempin iBiochem. Zfschr., 10 
(1908), No. S, pp, 204-213, fig. i).-—The author made a study of an amylolytic 
ferment separated from oats, and in the form of glycerin extract its optimum 
^ect was secured in tempmtures between 40 and 70** C. It was found able to 
withstand higher temperatures, 90 to 95** being necessary to render it inactive. 
Digestion experimeats with the feimait showed it to be relatively active. 

The relation between phosphorus and the formation of amino acids in the 
higher plants, F. Bourn (8taz. 8per. Agr. Itah, 41 (1908), No. 7, pp. ^55- 
479).—-The author reports a correlation between the presence of phosphorus 
and the formation of proteid substances in plants, and states that the correlation 
is also extended to amino acids, which are considered a stage in the synthesis 
of albuminoid materials, phosphorus in all probability having an important 
fimctioa In th^r formation. 

Proteid formation in ripening seed, X. Wjissilieff (Brr. Deut. Bot. Qesell., 
(1908), No. 7, pp. 4d4~497).—A study was made of lupines and some other 
luminous plants to determine the source of protein in their fruits and seeds. 

When lupine fruits wore separated from the plant the formation of proteids 
was found to continue both in light and darkness, and the increase in protein 
was accompanied by a decrease in the organic crystallized nitrogenous material 
in the pods. At first the increase in proteids was made at the expense of the 
aeparagin, hut later the eyntheefis of proteids was at the expense of amido acids, 
which are formed in darkness more abundantly than in the li^t. The author 
b^^ieves that the hypotheidB that proteids are formed from asparagin is correct. 
It is ttmnght probable that during the ripeaing process the amido acids ate 
tranaformed into asparagin and this substance into protein. The rOle of the 
organic bases is similar to that of the amido acids, and their content diminishes 
with the Increase of protelda When the seeds were examined they were 
Hmd to Inemse In their protein content with their development, part of the 
protein bc4ng derived from the amido compounds in the seeds themselves and 
part by translocation from the hulls. Seeds removed from the hulls increased 
In proteids at the expense of the asparagin and amido compounds. 
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Some ohemical changes in the maturity of fruit, F. Sctrti and G. De Plat(» 
itttaz. lgt\ Jfl tlVUti, ^u. T, }qi, -A discussion is givwi of 

the changes in acidity, sugars and nitroireiion« constituentH in oranges during 
the priw-ess of riiieninji of the fruits, and of the presence <>f asi«iragin and glu- 
tamin in the juieo. 

On the occurrence of zinc in plants, M, Ja\xllier tTftrj}?/?, Unh\ 
mS; Ann. Innt Pantcur, 22 USOm, Yo. 9, pik m\ iw Rn\ 8cL fPurl;#J, 

«r., 10 f !90H\, A’o. 5, t>j>, 27^, In a study of alMiut 45 siiecies represent¬ 
ing 27 families of plants, the author found zinc to be of quite common occur¬ 
rence. The role of zinc in the plant was studied, and it is lielieved to have an 
imi>ortant jihysiological fnnction in the growth of many plants. proluiWy acting 
as a catalytic agent in some of the more complex fertilizers, its beha\i4)r in this 
resi«ct being similar to that of manganese. When add<Hl to tniltures In which 
A'iinrgillu^ niff* r was^grown, there was a decided Increase in the dry weight of 
the fungus, and zinc appeared to actively stimulate the growth of a number of 
the vas^'ular plants investigated. 

Oleurop^ine, a new glncosid isolated from the olive tree, E. BotrBQCEijnand 
J. A'intilesco iJoun Pham, vt P/o'w?,. (?, arr., 28 iWiSu .No. 7, pp. 

The authors have isolated from the olive a glncosid to wbh‘b they have given 
the name oleurop^ine. It is present in the bark, leaves, and fruit, the propor¬ 
tion varying with the iiart of the itlant and the season of the year. It is most 
abundant in the young olives when the seed is forming, and it disap]iears In 
them toward the period of ripening. The method of isolation and properties 
of olenrop$ine are described at length. 

The abnormal development of wound tissues, T. WruF (Arl*. //of., 7 
(1908)^ Xo, 3-it Art, li, pp, 82, pis, 7, fig* /).—In this article descriptions are 
given of abnormal callns-llke tissues in raspberry canes, dne to the development 
of corky tissues from the cambium layer injured by frost, and a somewhat 
similar affection the exact cause of which is not known. The primary injury 
in some cases seems to be due to the punctures of mites or other animal injuries. 

Investigations on forest injury dne to smoke and gas, Geblacu (P.Uchr* 
Forst u. Jagdw,, J^O (1908), Xo, 7, pp* i?).—A study has been made 

of two cases of smoke injury to forests In Germany. The author is convinced 
that the destruction of fir trees in two forest districts is dne to the flue gases 
given off from some la^e industrial works. The presence of Piitodea siip, is 
attributed to the injury of the trees by gases. The twigs showed reddish dis¬ 
coloration which indicated gas injury, and analyses of samples of diseased twigs 
from the two localities Jdiowed 0.498 per cent sulphuric add in 100 parts of dry 
matter In one instance and 0.465 per cent in the other. 

The relation of the conformation of the land to air currents, and hence the 
direction of smoke dispersal. Is discussed. 

The injurious effect on plants and soils of fins dust, E. Haselhotp (FiA- 
finp’a Landw, Ztg., 57 {1908), Xo, 18, pp. 55^I5).—A diseoastoa is given of 
the effect of smoke and fumes from blast furateee, chemical works, etc., on the 
growth of various plants, together with data Indicating the injury done by the 
components of smoke and flue dust on beans, rye, and gfaaa. The effect of the 
accumulation of copper and other sobstances fim chemical works in the soil 
is also discussed. Analyses, experiments, and ohoemtioiiB with various plants 
are reported indteating that the injurious effect of the dust Is due to SEub 
phurous add. 

A registering ^otmuebeir, JL UmtmmWBL (XmidfP. Tm, 8m., $B 
{1908), Xo, W, pp, 4ffMd9, fig, i).—A descrfpdoii !s given of a registering 
iRiotometer which the author daims is espodtHy adapted to experiments in 
connection with the liidit xeQUIremeats of piiuts and sW work. 
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• 

Beport of the advisory committee on soil investigation, H. A. McKeene 
{BpringfieJH, lU: Btate, 1908^ pp. 32, (Jgm^i. 3 ).—^An act of the Illinois legisla¬ 
ture provides for the investigation and study by the experiment station of the 
soils of the State, and it further provides that a committee of five, appointed 
by the State Farmers' Institute, is to advise with the director of the station on 
the ways and methods by which this investigation shall be conducted. This 
publication contains a report on the inspection of the soil experiment fields 
at nine different points in central Illinois, and gives briefly the results secured 
on the different fields, together with answers by G. G. Hopkins, in charge of 
the work, to questions by the committee. 

Sninmazy of results secured on the experimental fidd at Ploti in 1907, A. 
Winkler (Ghodichnuit Otchet Ploty. Brisk. Khoz. Oputin. BtantzV$, 13 (1907), 
pp. 168-174 ).—^In a comparison of methods of fallowing, the best yields of rye 
and winter wheat during the dry sensim of 1007 were secured on black fallow. 
Spring wheat after timothy gave much smaller yields than after sainfoiu, 
alfalfa, and closer. The yield of wheat after sainfoin was larger thau after 
clover and alfalfa. It was also found that wduter wheat after clover gave bi^tter 
results thau spring wheat 

The results of experimmits with barnyard manure showed that ls,<K.N> kg. i>er 
hectare (about 8 tons per acrei were practically aw effectse as :ifUNHi. The 
use of superphoi^hate in quantities furnishing 30 kg. of phosphoric* acid tier 
hectare (about 20.7 Iba i)er acre) produced an Incresise in the yield of :;4«» kg. 
of grain. 

Deep plowing gave better yields of spring wheat, sugar beets, and ix)tar<»es 
than shallow plowing^ but coni produced the best crop on shallow plowing with 
frequent shallow surfiice cultivation. Determinations of soil moisture 10, 30, 
50, 70, and 100 cm. below the surface indicated a lower moisture content in 
the com field at a depth of 10 cm. (about 4 in.) than in a wheat field, while 
at all other depths the moisture content in the com field was abo\e that in 
the wheat field. 

Beport on the Gawnpore agricultural station for the year ending d'une 30, 
1906» J. M. HaTKAN (Spi. Cawnpore lindia] Agr. Bta., 1907, pp. 87 ).—^This re- 
port desLTlbes the situation, area, and soil of the station and presents the re¬ 
sults of experiments with differmt crops and fertilizers. 

The average results of fertilizer tests with com show that the best yield was 
obtained whmfe an abdication of ix>ndrette, furnishing lUO lbs. of nitrogen per 
aere^ was given. The best yield of wheat was secured from an application of 
sheep dong furnishing SO lbs. of nitrogen. Cotton gave the best yield where 
barnyard manure was given in quantities famishing SO lbs. of nitrogen per acre 
and mperphOGqphate in applications suiq^ying 50 lbs. of phosi)horic acid iier 
acre. Potatoes led with a yield of 16,500 Iba per acre on the plat fertilized with 
neem-cake fnmicAing 200 Iba of nitrogen per acre, as compared with ix>udrette 
and cotton refuse subilying the same quantity of nitn^^en. Hemp proved an 
effective green-manuring crop for wheat Selection experiments with cotton 
are reported and the variations observed thzongh different gmerations are re- 
eoided. Work with rice, leguminous forage crops; cacti, fiber plants, and crop 
rotations is briefly noted. 

OBreal culture on the dry lands of oentral Tunis, EL Lssjorn (BuL Agr. 
AJwMe et TmsMe, H (1908), Bos. 17, pp. W-m: IS, pp. Wl-+J8)."-This 
artklo describes the requirements and methods for dry fanning in central 
ThoK and gives directions for its improvement The rainfall of the country 
ficir a nnmhcsr of years is tabnlated, and it is pointed out that the rainfall alone 
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is not always sufficient in secnriug a {imfitable harvest. In a g*wKl wait 
tvas grovkn witfy a rainfall of 1*35 mm*, while in lUOS with the same amount of 
rainfall the (tuii was an entire failure. In liMlCl. with a rainfall of VSr mm., 
and in 1905, with a rainfall of IIH mm., the yields were as satisfactory as in 
ISOS. In llMKi, when i«recii»itatwni anu»tiiih*d to 115 nini, the hardest wa** i»«n% 
and in 1907, with a rainfall of 1U5 mm. it was \ery mediocre. 

Alopecoms agrestis, V. Fat w ihth « Arh. lu nt, LtinrUr. ih st tWf\ .Y«. 
pp. 20, pin. 6\ pgn, 2 ),—^This iiubiictition contains a botanical description 4>f this 
grass, a discnssion of the life of the plant, and notes on its growth reMnirements, 
distribution, indiiem'e on other crops, and uses. 

She basis for Judging brewing barley, £. Jalowetz (irharr LatuUr^ Ztg.. 

-%o. Is pp. T7/-77JL—^.Vfter diseu<^sing the subjw't and nniewing 
observations and t^xiierlmeiitnl results with a l>earing on the subjtH.'t, the author 
<*4»mindes that the following iNiluts should 1 k» <'ons!dered in Judging brevritig 
barley: (.’olor, odor, broken and sproim-d grains, sorting ac<*onling to sluiiie of 
the kernel, water <*oiitent, nitrogen (^ontimt in the sorted and imsorted ijortious 
of the quantity examined, the l,»M«»-keriiel weight, tiiieiiess of the bull, mealiness 
<»r flinriiiess, germination, and foreign matter. 

Comparison of plants of the field beet grown from seeds from the same 
seed boU, H. Bkiem {Fuhlhig's Lanilir. Zip., 57 Ao. 20, pp. 

The weight of the seeds taken from s«*e<l Iwlls containing 4 <»r 5 m^s are given, 
and the results of exiierimeuts with the different seeds frtun single mhmI bolls 
are reiiorte<l. The w*eight of the l>eet and the sugar content of the same in 
each <-ase are recorded. The results sh4iw in general that the heavier seeds 
produce the more vigorous and heavier plants. 

Com culture (Tejcas Dept Agn But }, pp. 7-f/d, map i).—This bulletin con¬ 
tains a series of im])ers by different authors on the various phases of com 
culture and the uses of the crap. 

Xbcperixnents on the improTement of cotton by seed selection in the Xiee- 
ward Islands^ F. Watts and H. X TcxPAifY {Went Indian But., 9 {I90H), 
Xo. 3, pp. In the exi>eriiueuts reported selection of plants was based 

on strength and vigor of growth, freedom from disease, and yieldlug capacity, 
while the individual seeds were selected for the length, evennesa, and strength 
of fiber. Of 100 plants grown team unselected seed of selected plants, 00 per 
cent produced a staple 1} to 2 in. in length. Blmilar selections from high-grade 
and productive cotton gave in one instance 43 per cent of the fiber from 1} to 2 
in. long and 34 per cent of area fiber over 2 in, long. In another test 34 per 
cent of the fiber produced was over 2 in. long and quite even, while 20 iier cent 
aras over 2 In. long and very even. In a cooperative test seed classed under 
certain grades produced a crop of which 80 per co&t came under the same 
grades as the original seed. 

The methods of selection, iBcIuding the examination of the lint, are described 
and the results of these and other tests, which in genetal idiow the infinence of 
selection, are given In iablea 

Hop eocpeKiinenis^ A. Aiioe (Joan Southeast. Apr. Cot Wge, I9d7, 3Fo. id, 
pp. dSd-dld).*—The results of coopCTitive fiertilbDer and enlture tests now In 
progress for a searies of years are reported. The fertiliser experimcaats shoired 
that the hop piant requires a nonnal mixture of all the cdements of plaiit food 
and that it Is not a special feeder on any we lAitfralar eiemeiit In ptererenee 
to another. FYom iftds it is concluded that the problem of manuring hops 
narrows (down to a atniy of the aoU and to the appUeatimi of the elements 
found lacking. 

Iq a cultaxs test a plat given shallow coltivatlQn finr 12 years, fidmply for 
the purpose of kecgdng down weeds, i^seed throiM^ioat a crop greater than 
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the plat receiving deep cultivation each reason. A plat given shallow culti¬ 
vation for only 6 years did not produce as large yields as the one given shallow 
cultivation for 12 years. 

Beport from the select committee on the hop industry (London, 190f^, />/>. 
LlV+oyi. dtjni^. 2).—This reiiort contains statistics and tables with regard 
to the acreage of land devoted to hops in England, the estimated yield iter 
acre, and the total home production, together with similar data for different 
hop-growing counties of the country- The report further embodies the sttite- 
m^ts of 42 hop growers, dealers, consumers, and others heard by the committee. 
It deals mainly with the cultivation of the hop in England, but considerable 
attention is also devoted to the world*s supply of hops and the international 
trade in the product. 

The Crexman hop crop of 1908 {Allg, Brau* u. JSopfen Zig., i 8 (J908), Xo. 
293, pp- 3159-3162).—The acreage, average yield, and total yield of hops for 
the years 1878-lOOR, inclusive, are tabulated and data concerning the area and 
yields of the different hop-growing sections of the country in 1008 are reported. 

Duty on hops (Sau Francusro, CaL [/MS], pp. 23).—This revised reiwrt of 
a hearing given before the Committee on Ways and Means, with reference to an 
increase in the duty on hops, includes statistics concerning the crop. 

The ixtle and its relatioxis, B. Enblich (Trf>penp)7an:rrr, Biihfftv, 0 
Xo. 5, pp. 221-283^ pL J, figs. 6).—The botanical relationships, culture, and uses 
of the following siiecies of fiber plants are discussed: Agarc luUmcantha, A, 
lophantha, A. univittuta^ JL. faleata, A. striata, i. Uguilana, 8 amucla 
rosana, Eespcraloi^ funifera, Yuct^a trerulcana, Y, auntralh, Y, raJida, V. 
schottiif Y. elephantiiiCH, Y, endliehium, and Y. wstrata. 

The cnltiTatioxi of ground nuts, H. C. KAMrsoN (Dept Agr. Madras^ But 08 , 
pp, This is a i»opular bulletin on the culture of peanuts in India. 

The methods of irrigation practiced in connection with the culture of this crop 
are briefly noted. 

Water culture method for experimenting with potatoes, J, J. Skinner 
(Plant World, 11 (1908), Xo, 11, pp. 2k9-26i, figs. 3).—This article describes in 
detail the method used for growing potatoes under water culture for experi¬ 
mental purposes. 

Coxnmercial potato growing, A. G. Craig (Washington Bta, Popular Bui, 11, 
pp. —^This bulletin describes in a popular manner the culture of potatoes 
under the climatic and soil conditions of Washington. A list of varieties 
adapted to the State is given and the methods of growing i)Otatoes in the ini- 
gated districts are described. 

The cultivation of tobacco in Kentucky and Tennessee, W. H. Scherffifs. 
H. WoosLEY, and C. A- Mahan {U. 8 , Dept Agr„ Fanners^ But 3}J, pp. 2/, 
jfpa. 13).—This bulletin gives general directions with reference to growing young 
totocco plants in the seed bed, selecting and preparing ground for a tobacco 
crop, toiling the plants, combating insects, selecting seed plants, harvesting, 
curing, stripping; grading, and marketing. The 4-year rotations and one 8-year 
rotation, imeticed in the tobacco districts of these States, are outlined. 

The prodiictlen of cigai^wxapper tobacco under shade in the Ck>nnecticut 
Talley^ J. B. Stxwakt (17. 8 . Dept Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. But 138, pp, SI, pis. 
§}^Jl general deeeriptfon of the culture, curing, packing, grading, and mar- 
hathgs of stMMkHSVown tobacco is given, and the improvement of tobacco obtained 
by fleei Mkaitton uxA the value of sterillaii^ the seed beds are discussed. A 
daMtaA aeCDmat 0 # eacpaidltures ccmnected with the production of 3 acres of 
dfaade tobaoeo ba the Oownocticut Vall^ is reported, together with the proceeds 
the Mle of tike telme^ 
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Tlie results of actual ex])erinients show that tobacco can he pnahicwi pnitit- 
al»Iy in the Connecticut Valley under shade if a good strain of see<l secnreil 
and proper cultivation and handling of the crop is given. The best cloth to use 
for shade is one with 12 hard-twisted threads to the inch. This kind 4»f cloth in 
an experiment produce<l a hiuher yield and a l»etter quality of tobacco than 
doth which containetl only S threads to the inch. It has been found in exiieri- 
meuts^ and subsequently in general practice, that sterilized seed l>e«ls insure an 
abundance of gr»o<i iiealtliy plants. 

Sumatra tobacco: Culture, curing, marketing, E. Mathieu (HSingnpore, 
1908, pp, •?).—^This publication briedy outlines the history and culture 

of the tobacco plant in Deli. 

The yellow berry problem in Kansas hard winter wheats^ H. F. Bobebts 
and G, F, Fbiixmax \Kalimit Ntu. Buh 156, pp. So, dgm, 1 ).— ^Tbis bulletin re- 
\iows the results obtaiued by other investigators of the yellow berry problem 
and reiK»rts exiieriinenrs conducted by the authors to determine the causes of 
thifc difliculty and means for their removal. The work of the Nebraska Station, 
l>artly reviewed here, luis l»een previously noted (E. S. B., 17, p. ;246). 

By the term “yellow berry" is meant the appearance of grains of a light 
yellow tMilor, <»|Ki(pie. wift, and starchy in hard winter wheats which normally 
priKlnce a hanl. flinty, translucent grain of medium size and of a clear, dark 
reddihh anilier color. Sometimes only a part of the kernel will show the yellow 
berry characteristics. It is isolated out that the data at baud indicate that the 
ordimiiy Si>ft and starchy wheats of the Pacific Coast and the Middle and South¬ 
ern States average somewhat higher In weight per bushel than the hard winter 
and spring wheats, and that the yellow berry in this res|»eet dties not resemble 
the soft wheats, the weight as well as the specific gravity falling below the 
fiinty kernels of the same variety. This is considered as reducing the question 
to what extent the production of yellow berries is inherent In the variety and 
to what extent it is due to seasonal influences. In 21 varieties examined the 
average weight of the yellow berries per 100 was 2.306 gm., and that of the hard 
flinty grains 2.740 gnu The average f^ific gravity of the yellow berries was 
1,304 and of the normal grains 1.336. It is known that the yellow berry con¬ 
tains less protein than the flinty kernel, and it is believed that the reduction hi 
specific gravity is probably due to air cavities within the kernel and posedbly 
to a reduced starch content. 

To determine the relation between the amount of yellow berry produced under 
the climath' conditions of the particular season, 128 varieties of wheat were 
grown during 1005-6 and 1906-7, The heads were harvested when considered 
fully ripe and dried under cover, so that the existence of yellow berry could not 
be attributed to overriiieness or exposure to the weather after cutting, but could 
only be ascribed to the influence of the weather before harvesting the heads or 
to inherent hereditary tendencies in the Varieties themselves, tas to both. Only 
clear kernels with a reddish amber color throughout were considered as normal 
grains, while those either wholly or in part yeHowish, opaque, and starchy were 
clasi^fied as yellow berries. 

The mean temiterature during the wheat vegetative season, S^tember to June, 
inclusive, in 1905-6 was 33,33” F., and in 1906-7,49.10”, while the total precipita¬ 
tion for the correspmsdfiig periods was 25.72 and 2L11 in., re<H^ively, The 
average total vegeitative season made up of the fall vegetative perkkl, or the 
number of days from planting to January 1, and the spring vegetative period, 
or the mmSiet of days tnm March 1 to maturity, was 267 days In 1906 and 279 
days in 1907. The average percentage of yellow berry was S3 in 1906 and 39 
in 1907. Tb interpret the results with re^ud to the relation of temperature^ 
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liglit, air mo\emeuts, and precipitation to tlie growtli of the wheat plant, and the 
IKissible share of each factor in the production of yellow berry, was found to be 
extremely complex and intricate. 

Relative to the influences of the autumn vegetative conditions on the produc¬ 
tion of yellow berry, the data for the 2 years show the same diminution in the 
liercentage of yellow berry with the shortening of the fall vegetathe period and 
a corre&iHrttding decline in the mesiu temi»erature for that period. The first year 
the planting season lasted over 10 days (from September 28 to October 16), cor¬ 
responding with which there was a decrease in the average amount of yellow 
berry of from 33.80 i»er cent in the highest to 19.58 per cent in the lowest case. 
The second year, when the planting season covered a period of but 4 days (Sei>- 
tember 26-29), there was apparently a correspondingly lower range in the average 
percentage of yellow berry from the different plantings of ftom 44,33 per cent 
in the highest to 32.63 per cent in the lowest Apparently the reduction in the 
total length of the growing period with the later plantings, the consequent lower 
mean tem|)erature for the i)eriod of fall growth, and the necessarily retarded 
and diminished development of the plants is in direct correspcmdence with the 
subsequent development of yellow berry, in so far as the data here secured are 
concerned. 

Vegetative spring conditions did not disclose any very definite relationships 
to the iiereentage of yellow berry. As the results were sometimes contradictor 2 % 
and always complex-and difficult of interi»retation, it was <H»nclnded that 
hereditary tendencies In the varieties themselves might obscure results, and 
accordingly work was begun to demonstrate whether or nut yellow berry is a 
heritable product 

Among the many cultores of wheats examined, which were planted side by 
side at the same time and which ripened on the same date, the percentages 
of y^ow berry were found to v&ry widely. So-called commercial varieties, 
whkh were really mixtures of wheats, were grown under Identically the same 
conditions In oonnection with this investigation. Among them strains of differ¬ 
ent type were foimd, which showed distinct physiological differences so far as 
the production of yellow berry was concerned. The varieties grown in 1906 were 
grouped into those wheats producing ftom 1 to 25 per cent, from 26 to 50 per 
cent, from 51 to 75 per cent, and from 76 to 100 iier cent of y^low berry. The 
crop of 1907 from these groups showed in general that the averages of the 
amount at yellow berry for eadi had the same relative position that they 
occupied in 1906. The minimum range of yellow berry in the vmrietieB lay in 
those groups of 1907 that came ftom the minimum groups of 1906. Although 
the varieties low in yellow berry had progmiy in 1907 which averaged 12.25 ler 
cent bilker than the average of the corresponding parental groups for liK)6, 
on the other hand the varieties high in yellow berry bad prt^eny which 
averaged 27.41 per cent lower than the average of the corresponding lur^tal 
groups for 1906. It was fUrthmr found that the progeny from selected hard 
keruds ttom 8 apiiareatiy pure varieties planted in 1906 were much heii^ier 
than those from soft grains, and that as a rule the yields from the hea\y hard 
gtains were greater than those from the softer kernels. 

The degree of inheritance of yellow berry in pore bred or pedigree wheats is 
diseuBBed, and the results secured in work along that line are reported. In the 
first iMtogeny group of the pedigree wheats in 1907 a little over one-third pro¬ 
duced no yellow berry at all, and the average of all was but 3.0 per cent, 
whereas In the selections of spikes from the Cf»mmon commercial 'varieties, as 
widl as in the selections of hard and soft grains from these varieties, there 
were no cases whatever where the offspring were free from yellow berry. The 
avecages for the lowest groups in the case of the common commercial varieties 
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and of the selected hard and soft grains from the <‘onunerciai varieties were 
30.95 ami 15.40 i»er <*eiit, respectively. 

It api>ears iu general from the results that with the iiercentage increase of 
yellow berry in the laireuts a mean per<*entage increase of yellow berry in the 
offspring; was observed, and it i.s considered as very evident that the iMHligree 
culture method, so far as the eiimiuation of the yellow lierry is coucvnied, is 
superior to the other niethiHis tried. The ci>mmon commercial variety lots of 
l^areuts all <*<)ntained yellow berry, but there were cases I4d per cent> in 
which the iiercentage ranged from 1 to 25. The iirr^eny of these in 1997 showed 
a mean percentage of yelh»w iMjrry of n«irly 37, Imt among the ixdigree cultures 
there were 3S, or 39 iier cent, which as luirents fell into the 1 to 25 iier cent 
class, but which in 19<»7 showeil a mean iK'n^utage of yellow lierry of only 7.9. 
The mliiimnin or zero class of lairents gave rise also to the minimum class of 
the oftsprhig in the i*ase of the iiwllgree wheats. 

[Irrigation experiments with wheat, 1907-8], W. II. Gobdon (/’rin/ah Irrig. 
JinuiHt Pnirt rs, i/, gU 3 C, p/i. ill).—The results of these exiieriments, which 
were carried on in different iiarts of the country, show’ tlnit In a dry year as 
a general rule four or five normal to heavy applications of water are retiuired 
for a full yield. At one iKiiut, Guam, lighter waterings gave the best results, 
and at Lyallpur two good and well-timed aiiplicathms were sufficient to produce 
almost a full crop. At Guam this result is asiTihed to the high level of soil 
water in the siiring, but the cause for the variation at Lyallpur is not known. 

Varieties of wheat grown in the Central Provinces and Berar, <«. Kvaks 
iD(iit Jgr. Cent Proi\ and Berar [India Bui.], pp. 30, pU. 3, Map 1 ).—Deflcrii>- 
tions, together with the classification, of the different varieties of wheat grown 
in these provinces are gi>cn. Figures are presented on the estimated area in 
w'heat for the years 1S67 to 1907, inclusive. 

The wheat of Tomsk, Siberia, O. FLAKSBicaGES (Trudui Byuro Brilrh Boh, 1 
A’o, 7-^, pp, 3iS-i31 ),—^Botanical descriptions of varieties of TrUieum 
vutgare, T, c^mpactnm, T, iurgidum, and T. durum grown In the government 
of Tomsk are giwn, and the varieties grown in each of the 7 provinces of 
this government are iiointed out. 

SOBTXCTffliTtJBE. 

The modem kitchen garden, V. A. Obebsent (Lc Potager JUodemr, ParU, 
JOOt, 10, vd„ pp. 93b\ fig*, 176*).—A treatise on the intensive and extensive cul¬ 
ture of vegetables in the various climatic sections of France. The aim of 
this work, which first aiipeared in 1S64, is to famish a practical knowledge 
of vegetable growing to the general pnbllc and institutions of various kinds 
rather than to serve as a guide to the profbssioiial market gardener. 

Cabbages and canUflofwers: How to grow them, J. J. H. Gbbqobt {Boatou, 
1908, pp. 93, flga. 21).—This is a revised edition of the author’s practical 
treatise on growing, storing, and marketing cabbage. It also includes infbrma- 
tion relative to varieties; raising cabbage seed, originating new varieties, and 
cultural notes on otl»^ prmninmit umbers of the Brasstca llBmily, imfia^ag 
caulifiower, broccoli, Brussels sprout^ kale^ and sea kala 

The dtrozL erop, A. S. Cbekxt (ifo. Consular and Trade Bpda, IC7. S*l, 1909, 
No. SiO, pp, 97„ 99).— Data are given on the prodnetloa of citrons in the Medi¬ 
terranean countries, together with a deecriptkn of the method of {Hreserviug 
citrons in brine for future delivery. The esttmated world’s produddon of 
citrons to the season of 1908-8 is about 8;000 tona. 

Huahrooms propagated from spores, M. C. OooM (i/oiir. Rog, ffort, 8oe, 
[Londonjf 84 (1908), No, 9, pp, 819-881, t(h view of the goargal Mlure 
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resulting from attempts to propagate mushrooms by spores, the author cites 
TWO instances in which the species Agaricua cUemUs was propagated from frag¬ 
ments thi-own away on the naked soil and continued to flourish for many years. 
It is suggested that this species may prove of"value to mu^room growers. 

Inheritance in tomato hybrids, H. Lu Piulce and A. W. Dsineabd, Jr. (T7r 
guiiti Nftf. Bill 177. pp. 17-53, pU, 10, o).—-The experiments discussed in this 

bulletin were undertaken primarily for the purpose of testing for tomato char¬ 
acteristics Menders law of inheritance (E. S. R., 13, p. 744). 

The work was begun in the spring of 1903, and the main problem consisted 
in determining what form of inheritance existed for each particular pair of 
characteristics. The plan as outlined included 21 distinct (Tosses, many of 
which differed with respect to more than one pair of character units. All 
character unit crosses of similar nature, r^rdless of parentage^ are grouped 
together in a single series and discussed. The fruit characters studied include 
those having to do with shape, color, number of cells, pubeecency, and smooth¬ 
ness. Of the plant characters, the potato leaf was compared with a normal 
cut leaf, green foliage with yellow foliage;, and dwarf stature with standard 
stature. 

Prom the data obtained the authors condude than most character units for 
tomatoes when hybridized exldbit in the first hybrid generation the phe¬ 
nomenon of dominance and recessiveness, and are subject in the second hybrid 
generation to Mendelian splitting or s^regation. These character units are 
independent in heredity, without respect to parentage. Reciprocal character 
unit crosses give similar results In the offspring. A list is given of 13 dominant 
and recessive unit character pairs as determined for the tomato. Certain indi¬ 
vidual crosses axe discussed from the standpoint of di- and tri-hybrids as bear- 
iiKgupontheirittilify in the devekq^^zuent of new varieties. The authors conclude 
relative to character unit polyhybrids that the different character units are 
nsually iiidependeDtIy heritable^ and that the re-combinatious of characters 
occrurring in tihe seoond generation of hybrids conform with Mendel's law for 
polyhyhrlds. Bhctvucted recesslves and selected homozygous dominants breed 
trae in sobseQuent generations. Inter- and intra-specific crosses of tomatoes 
gave siiBilar resiitis In the hybrids. 

Of many desirable hybrids incid^tally secured in this investigation the fol¬ 
lowing are deecclbed: Beauty-Stone, Beauty-Gk)lden Queeiu and Potato Leaf-Bed 
Onnant 

On t&e infinenoe of direct Bght on the diemical oomposiiion of fruits, 
O. RmiiE and 6. Bailhache <Jour. 8oc. 2fat Sort. France, 4. aer., 9 (190'<). 
Nor., pp. 6S7-BS0 ).—Analyses were made of the chemical composition of several 
varieties of pears, the sun-colored side of each Cfpedmen being c(»miiared with 
the unexposed side. In all cases the side of the fruit exposed to the ««un showed 
a greater sa&Lt content and a smaller acid content than the unexiiosed side. 

Similar analyses are given for the Ohasselas dor^ graiie, in which <M»ni]»arisoiis 
were made between the colored and uncolored portions of the same ])erries, and 
b^een colored and uncolored berries tak«i from different bunches. The 
results confirm those secured with the i)ears. 

CsHfoomia fruits and how to grow them, R J. Wicesox (fian rraneiaeo. 
Cod,, 1909, 4. ed., rev., pp, i9S, pla. 25, 223}.^Th!s is the fourth edition of 

the authfcnr^s work on firalt growing hi California. The work has been enlarged 
and revised to embody the results of recent experience, observation, and re¬ 
search and is offered as a manual of methods which have yielded the greatest 
soccess, with lists of varieties best adapted to different districts of the State. 
. The fruits discussed include deciduous and semitropical orchard fruits, gi'apes, 
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small fruits, and nuts. Consideratiou is alK<» given to fruit preservation and 
protection and tbe utilization of fruit wastes. 

Varieties of fruit for growing in Korth Carolina, W. N, Hutt and S. B. 
Shaw (BuL X, C. Dept Affr., 29 iI90S)^ Xo. 9, pp. This is a popular 

bulletin containing lists of orchard and small fruits recommended for growing 
In the mountain. Piedmont, and coa<^t regions of North Carolina. The lists 
were prepared espeeiallj to encourage commercial fruit culture^ hence do not 
contain all of the tarieties which will grow in the State. Each variety recom¬ 
mended is described relative to its characteristics and habits. 

Vroit culture in Crimea, J. Babsaq {Hut Jfrav. Off* Benneig, Agr. [Paris], 
7 Xo. lln pp. An account of the development and present 

status of the fruit industry in Crimea. 

N'ova Scotia apple industry {Dailg Conttular and Trade Rptft* [r. h*.]. X999, 
To. pp. i-i).--Accurding to this consular report the apple industry in 
S(*ut!u liiih increased as indicated by the exports from 41,7s'i Nds. in 
t«» alHiiit 000,000 bbls. during the present season. Brief notes are given 
relative to handling the crop, varieties, e%a|ioration process, location of fac¬ 
tories, and extent of operations. Apple growing in Nova Scotia is conihied to 
the .Vnnapolis valley, a district about 100 miles long and ranging ffom 6 to 10 
miles in width. 

Dessert cherries in pots, J. HmsoN {•four. Bay. Bart Koc. [IiondfonJ, di 
{190B)^ Xo. 2, pp. 189-192). —^Brief practical directions are given for growing 
cherries in pots, together with a list of \arietles best suited for forcing pur¬ 
poses. 

A study of the biology and phylogeny of the fig (Ficus cariea), and the 
classification of the figs of southern Italy, G. Celt {Aiti B* 1st Incoragg. 
XapoJi, 6* ser.y 39 (19ffJ)^ pp. Sil-d3t figs* i0>.—The author reviews the worh 
of previous investigators relative to the life history, morphology and classlllct^ 
tion of the various races of the cominmi fig (P. ooHca), and propooes new sys¬ 
tems of classification both for domestic figs and capri figs. Sample schemes are 
given for the classificatlun of the figs grown in southern Italy. An extensive 
bibliography of the flig is appended. 

Hotes on fig cultivation In southern XndSa and pMmliaritieB In vitieoitom 
in Fenuhonda in the Anantapur District, 0. E. 8mA Rao {Drpt Ayr. Madras 
But J7, pp. 1S3-H3).—In additloa to the xmtes on fig culture some joaunsl 
methods of pruning and treating grapevines are described. 

On a process of forcing grapes, M. G. Bohnexs [Bui. Boc. Xat Ayr. Prance, 
68 (1908). Xo. 8, pp. 63S-6S7).—Tbe author gives an account of an experimefit 
cmiducted by L. Faudiet in fbreing grapes by causing vines to absoib a sugar 
solutimt. The metlmd of procedure is described in detail. The grapes on the 
treated vines were 12 to 18 days earli^ than on the untreatea vines. It is be¬ 
lieved that this method can be applied to advantage in forring greenhouse 
gr&pes. 

Commercial fertilizer experiments with gr^E^erriaes, £L Zachazzwics (Her. 
m, SO (1908). Xo. 785. yp. 758-751 author oonttnued for the season of 

1908 his comparison of nonoitrogenoiia and nltrogenouB fertilisers tor gnpeo, 
with results wbldk confirm those reported for prertous years <B. 8. R., 19. 
1x916). 

ATiTnyAl report of the wine-making station oi Hazo for 1W7, T. C. M. ax 
ZfiitxoA (SstaMm JBmoUdyiea de Baro. MsasoHm Carre$pao4kmia «1 Ado 1807. 
Haro. 1908. pp. 85, ekart i).—This is a progress report on the work of the sta¬ 
tion for the year, includSag labontozy and Arid tavestigatioiia. and is similar In 
characto to that noted for the iMrevtous year (BL 8. E., 19. Pl 648). 

79218—No. 9—09-4 
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Storage and tran^ortation investigations with dtrus fruits and grapes, 
A. V. Stcbenrauch ilee and Refrig., SB U909), Xo. i, pp, 8, S).— In the investi¬ 
gation reported, conducted by this D^rtment during the summer of 1908, on 
Thebehavior of California Valencia oranges stored at different stages of maturity 
and held for different lengths of time at both 32*" F. and at 40 to 42”, the 
oranges held in cold storage at these temperatures began to deteriorate from a 
month to G weeks after they were put in storage. Both the appearance and eat¬ 
ing cjuality of the fruit were affected. The deterioration was slower and less 
marked, however, at the higher temperatures than at 32”. The fruit was af- 
fec^ted by various skin troubles, the nature of which-has not been determined, 
but \shich are believed to be connected with low temperatures in storage, since 
some lots of fruit held in cellar storage at about 60 to 65” showed no trace of 
these diseases. 

Similar preliminary experiments in the cold storage of lemons showed that 
the fruit storeil at 40 to 42 * held in better condition longer than that stored at 
32”, and indiititcd that when lemons are handled properly they will keep for a 
long time when held in common storage at ordinary temi)enitures. 

Tabular data are given showing the results of 2 years' exi)erience iu the cold 
storage of table graiies iu California. It was found iK)ssible to hold the grapes 
from 65 to lOU days in excellent condition when tracked in fine ground cork, 
whereas similar fruit i)acked in the ordinary commercial way held but from lU 
to 20 days. Shipping exiieriments with table grapes showed that the grapes rot 
least in transit and after arrival when the fruit has been picked and pm^ked with 
great care and is shipped quickly after packing. The shipping quality of the 
graqies is improved by packing in cork dost, but tests made of various substi¬ 
tutes for cork dust indicate that redwood sawdust will prove entirely satisfiac- 
tozy. The results as a whole Indicate, as in the previous work with citrus 
fruits iR S. B., 20, p. 43), that much of the loss arising during storage and 
transiiortation is due primarily to impr<^r methods of preparing the fruit for 
shipment. 

The decay of Florida oranges while in transit and on the market, lu S. 
Tebthy, G. W. Hosfow), and H. M. White (U. 8. Dept Apr., Bur. Plant Indus. 
Cur. 10, pp. 8, figs. During the season of 1906-7, the Bureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry commenced an investigation of the cause of decay in oranges shipped 
from Florida similar in nature to the investigation recently reported on Cali¬ 
fornia oranges (E. S. B., 29, p. 43). This circular summarizes the results 
secured for the past 2 seasons. Bo far as the investigation has gone the re¬ 
sults appear to confirm those secured in California, and sdkow that the decay 
of oranges is closely connected with rough methods of handling the fruit in 
the groves and imckiug houses. Numerous details of grove, packing-house, and 
trauhiKirtatlon methods are to be given farther attention. 

Orange trees for Texas, H. M. Stbinqfexxow (Texas Farm and Ranvh, 18 
{1909), Xo. 2, pp. 19-/2).—The author discusses the possibilities of orange cul¬ 
ture iu south Texas, as indicated by past experience. It appears that this 
section has been visited by killing freezes of short duration at irregular inter¬ 
vals several years apart. Among the methods suggested for the protection of 
tree trunks the author advocates the trial of sheet asbestos to be wrapped 
around the tnmk of the tree. The circulation of air from beneath the wrap¬ 
ping Is prevented by drawing a ^nall amount of earth around the bottom and 
stulfing a lltile cotton between the tree and the wrapping at the upper end. 

A B C of lime eultivatioii, J. Jo27ES et al. {Imp. Dept. Agr. West Indies 
Pamphlet 5S, 1908, pp. 4d).—This pamphlet is of a popular nature containing 
instructions on the various details of lime culture and the preparation for 
market of green and pickled limes* raw and concentrated lime Juice, citrate of 
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lime, and band-pre<^<^l and diatilled lime oil. Brief trade notes relative to 
the future of the (dtrate of lime industry, notes on lime culture in Montserrat, 
and tables showinjt the exix>rts of lime products from Dominica and Montserrat 
for the jeir^ iiiclusne. together with a brief bibliogtaxiby of araib 

able literature on the lime tree and its products, are appended. 

Coffee in the State of SSo Paolo (Brazil). A. LAUtaa (Lr dann VEinl 
dr SaM-PauI Atirrrg, JOOO^ pp, }f5, /i/«. PJ, dpm^, o, mapn S; rev, in 

Ann, fhmhJoux, 19 (1909), So, I, p. The author discusses the statistics 
of coffee pn^uction in Brazil and elsewhere and gives a detailed account of 
the culture <»f coffee in Sslo Paiiio, The processes for preparing commercial 
coffee are also disen^^l. together with the economic factors of tnroductloii, 
commerce, and ^alorization. 

The fermentation of cacao and of coffee, O, Lozw (Philippine Apr, Rer, 
Ed.], i il90'^). Vo. P. pp, pU. 2).—This is a reprint of the 

author^ reiH»rt on this subject (E. S. K., 20, p. 45). 

The future of cacao planting, H. H. Hhith (doun Roy, Rort Poe. [London"], 
2} {190ii), \v. 2, pp. /W-2/'<i.—This lecture, together with some supplementary 
notes on cacao culture, has lieen noted from another source < E. S. R„ 20, p, 540). 

Report of the inspector of cocoanut trees, Department of Agriculture, for 
the year 1907, L. C. Bbown (Apr. BuL Ptraits and Ped. Jfalap Ptate^. 7 (1909), 
Ko, 12. pp. o90--o96 ).—^The area planted to cocoanut trees in the different Malay 
states at the end of the year 1907 is estimated at approximately 112,500 acres, 
or an increase of more than 7 per c«it over the previous year. Notes are given 
on the condition of the plantations, Including areas, planting and cultural 
operations the production of oil and copra, prices received, etc. 

All about cinnamon, A. M. and 2. i^BB(*rso9r trofombr*. Ceylon [ilKI81, pp. 
$2).—This [lamphlet contains considerable infonnation compiled from various 
sources relathe to the history and botany of cinnamon, the Importance of tXie 
cluuamon industry in Ceylon and elsewhere, cnltivatlOQ and preparation for 
market, cinnamon substitutes, analysis of cinnamon and cassia oils, etc. 

Course on care of trees, <1. H. Aixen (BcMfoa, [11108), pp. 45).—This pamidilet 
X^resents a general discussion of the life and growth of trees, together with 
popular descriptions of the more comoKHi trees and methods of planting, prun¬ 
ing. tree surgery, and bolting. The common injuries of trees and their fXMutioi 
are also discussed. 

Buxring nursery stock (ITir. Hort. 8oc, BA 14, pp. This popular 

bulletin contains suggestions relative to the purchase and selectkm of aunecy 
stock, together with lists of fruits and flowering and oniame&tml plants for 
culture in Wisccmsiu, and a statement of the aims and purposes of the Wis¬ 
consin State Horticnltnral Society. 

The best eUmbers south and north, P. 2. Besckuaxb (frsni. JUfag. [V. T.], 
8 U908), Ro. $, pp. 272-^5, 5).—A popular discusGion of the Important 

charactfsrisHcs and value for garden purposes of a large number of evergreen 
and deciduous vines. 

Violet ealtnre at Byers and in the Xedltsrranuansregkm, 2. Poussat (Prog. 
Apr. ct Vit. (Ed. rE$i-€mirt), 89 (1908), 42* f«>. 588-891. S; 47. pp. 

021-4128, ftps. 4; Prop. Apr. et TiU 85 U998). Ea. 48, pp. 858-808, fpt. 7>.— 
A detailed account is given of the culture of violets In the above^Minied reglQiift, 
both for cut flowers and fbr the manodthctiire of perfuma 

Manual of fiozicnltnre, P, L. m: TxzjfonxK iUmnmH dp PVifkimRwrt. PUiis, 
1908, pp. yilI-{- 410 . dpi. The purpose of tikis wuvlc Is to meeA the needs 
of the amateur in bis desire to raise a few flopsrers In the house or garden. 
Part 1 deals with the general inrlnctpies of gazdBBlug, and part 2 contains an 
aiphabetiGal and descriptive list of the more integtsttng j^hknts, whidi ore also 
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f<»r the most part illustrated. For details of culture, except iu special cases, 
cross references are made to part 3, which contains lists of plants groui»eJl 
together according to their treatment. The work concludes with a list of the 
princiiial species classed by colors and flowering seasons. 

Gardening in California, landscape and fl.o-wer, J. McLaren i^ian Fra/tchco, 
iOOff, i)p. X///+3DP, ^9, figft, II}, dgms, 9). — ^This liandbook was prepared 

with special reference to California conditions, and is submitted to amateur 
and professional gardeners of that State as supplementary to authoritathe 
treatises and encyciopedias on landscape and flower gardening. The first 6 chap¬ 
ters deal with the location of site for house and garden, planning and planting 
operations, lawn making, etc. In seyeral succeeding chapters popular descrip¬ 
tions and cultural notes are given of a large number of trees and shrubs, 
climbers and twiners, bulbous and tuberous rooted plants, pahns, ferns, bam¬ 
boos, grasses, succulents, and herbaceous and bedding plants. Other chapters 
deal with the development of ponds, lakes, and the watar garden, parlor garden¬ 
ing, the window box, the anoateuFs conaervatory, diseases and insects iidurfeos 
to plants, general cultural notes, and sand reclamation. The work concludes 
with a calendar of opmttioos for the year. 

SoottiiEdL gardens, H. Maxwkll (New Tork and London, J1908, pp. 
pU, 33).—In this popular work illustrations and descTiptions nre gheii of a 
representative selection of different types of old and new Scottish gardens. The 
cx>!ored illustrations, by Miss M. O. W. Wilson, are n prominent feature of the 
book which is presesited with a view of stimulating an interest in uanleu 
dev^opment. Lists are appended of rhododendrons suitable to the climate of 
the west of Scotland, together with other shrubs whi<h have proved hardy in 
Scotland and decorative shrubs, h^bs, and bulbs. 

Some eoctlnental gardens and nurseries, W. J. Bean (Boir. Rot. Gfard. Kew, 
Ral. ifiic. Inform., 1908, No. 9, pp, 337-4f^).—Brief descriptive notes are given 
of several gardens and nurseries in Eurc^te relative to the more interesting 
trees and riinibB growing there and the general landscape effects of the gardens. 


FOBESTBT. 


Bi^port on fore st r y , L. A, TflxrasroN {Hatraiu Planters' J/o., 27 (1908), No. 
11, pp. 469-471 ),—A review of forest conditions and operations in Hawaii pre¬ 
sented before the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association. 

la connection with the report an account is givai of an experiment by L. von 
Tempsky In planting trees on cultivated versus uncnltivated land. A l-acre lot 
was planted to eucalypts by merely digging holes and planting 6 ft. each way, 
whereas a S-acre lot was plowed and harrowed twice and thoroughly cleaned 
from weeds before planting. A crop of potatoes was also harvested from the 
3-acre lot Deducting the value of the potabjes which netted $(>0.19, the cost 
l»er acre of growing the trees on the cultivated laud was $2r>.SM) as against 
$28.40 for the uncultivated acre. One year fn>m planting, however, the tallest 
tree in the uncultivated lot was 5 ft. 3 In. and the average height of the trees 
3 ft,, whereas on the cultivated lot the tallest tree measured 10 ft. and the 
average height was over 10 ft These results appe»ir to warrant systematic 
cultivation of the tree plantations in Hawaii wherever the location will render 
It possible. 

Baport of the BnjMarinteBdesit of forestry, H. FI. Hosufb (Rpt Btl Vomrs. 
Ayr, and JPoretfry Hsieaft, f (1907), pp. 9-40). — ^This is a report on the oi)era- 
rioMS in tbs diviste of forestry for 1907 relative to the establishment and 
war m gmmt of florest reserves, forest extension and miscellaneous forest work. 
Brief aigtamts are bieliided from many of the district fbresters relative to 
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the work under their charp;e. Xi>te*i are al <{0 given on the forest fire s«*p\iee 
and Hawaiian fore«itry in general, together tilth an outline of future work. 

One new forest reserie w-as added during the >esir, waking a total of VA 
reserves with a eowbinetl area of acres of which 2ri2,MS are intern¬ 

ment land. The data of imiiortance relative to then* ri*«ter\e*N are glteu lU 
tabular form. 

Beport of the forest nurseryman, D. Hauchs lUpt. BtL Comrt. lijfr. nnd 
Forestry Hawaii, ) (f.W), pp. 47-oH.—This i» a progress report on operations 
at the Government Nursery, the Nuuanu Station, and the Tantalus Forest for 
the year ending December 31, IIM 17 , In eimtinnatiou of lines of work preiiousiy 
noted tE. S. K., IS p. KWh. 

Sdiedule for forest description iFunstry Quart., 6 ^o. t, pp. S70- 

—^'rhls is ,i full translation of au elaliorate schedule forest dfticrlptlon 
compiled l»y Albert and S<*hwapt>ach at tlie Instance of the Association of Ger¬ 
man IhLperiment Stations, and with a \lew of securing uniform usage. The 
lirimspal dli mions under the description of site are location, climate, and soil, 
which are again re<li\ Ided into many suMivisions and sections. The principal 
di\isions tinder the deisrf^ription of stand are species, management forms or 
systems, origin, age, density, condition of stand and numerical data. 

Parthmlar attention is ctilled to the soil description, esiteelally the section 
on humus and peat soils, which is based niton the new classification by Potoni^. 
Suggestions are Invited in the article as to improvements in nomenclature for 
use in this country. 

The basket willow, W. F. Hxtbbabd (U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Farmers* Bui 34^ PP> 
45, ftps. 2J ).—This is a condensation and revision of Bulletin 46 of the Forest 
Service of this Deiiartment (£, a B., Id, p. 101). The Important phases dis¬ 
cussed are the distribution and characteristics of the willow, its present culture 
in America, suggestions for improvement in culture, expenditure and leturns In 
American willow culture, systems of peeling, outline of the field experiments of 
the Forest Service, and varieties of wllkiws for growing in America. An account 
is also given of the manufacture of willow ware In the United States, together 
with suggestions for basket makem The bulletin concludes with a mnninary 
statement by C. D. Mell of the essential consldeiatloas pertaining to the basket 
willow industry. 

Observations on the oultim of Jngluns aigra and Oazya alba, Sohwjjptach 
(Ztsckr. Forst. w. Jaydw., 40 (iPdS), No. jr2, pja 770-770).—-Data are given dMw- 
ing the growth of the black walnut and shellbark hickocy in certain cxpertmental 
plantations in Germany. It is believed that both of these trees are worthy of 
greater attention than has been given them in the past. 

The edllva of Colorada ZX» The popiaxs, ustyms, and irnttonwocMia, F. 
RAMAuer ( Uair. Coto. Btudies, 4 (1007), No. S, pp. 107-107, /i^f. 6),—This is the 
second of a series of papers dealing with the trees and dhrabs of Colorado. The 
poplars; as^peaa, and cottonwoods are here treated fa a manner stellar to the 
pine family in the papcv imvlously noted (EL SL It, 10; p. 148). 

Some rare or otherwise interesting trees zeoentiy observed ht the vesbaan 
parts of Oeozgia, R. M. HAsraa (BomiJk If ooifaadr , 0 (i000)» 5, pp. 00- 

700).—Descriptive notes are given of sereni taees reeently ohssrrsd In Ctetgla. 
The list of trees diseoased is considared as s op pl es m at ary tn the calalagne of 
Georgia trees previously noted (EL 8. p; 890). 

Forestry: Some pniettel notes sn f cap stey sntelis ter Hear fltetti 'Valoe, 
Conifers, J. H. MAineir {Dept. Apr. It. B. Hate, Mim. tek 1070, pp. 80, Ptu. 
00).—It isthepmiwBeof tlmanttiortniiahtehllslnfif ptate 
ration in New South Hales; and the present priM ie a ti o n eoailainsa dasidjBed IM 
of those coniferm which it is believed will tearMi In sasae part of that coontcy. 
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isrief practical notes are given on tlieir habitats, leading characteristics, present 
occurrence, and probable yalne in New South Wales. 

Contribution to the knowledge of some timbers of the Eritrea Colony, 
L- Sekni {BoL R, Orto BoU Palermo, 7 (1908), No. 1-3, pp. 57-d8).—Brief notes 
are given on the structure and other characteristics of the woods of several 
timber trees found in the Eritrea Colony, Africa. 

An analysis of Canada’s timber wealth, B. E. Febnow (Forestry Quart,, 
6 (1908), yo. i, pp, 337-353, figs, 6, maps 3),—A pr^iminary survey of forest 
conditions, forest types, and timber areas in the Dominion of Canada, with esti¬ 
mates of the standing timber in the different provinces. The study is based 
partially upon the information available, but largely on a study of the geological 
and climatic conditions which predicate forest types and forest conditions. The 
author estimates the present supply of timber in the eastern provinces, under 
prevailing methods of lundiering, as 300,(KK),000,000 ft and for the whole of 
Canada 600,000,000,000 ft, altbon^ It is believed that this estimate could be 
conservatively doid>ied with a <doeer utSlzatloa accompanied by adequate fire 
protection. 

A ccNQfipilation of the meager reports on timber conditions in northern Canada 
has been pr^red by B. EL Young, Canadian Department of Interior, Ottawa, 
and as far aa practicable the results have been mai>ped. By si)eeial arrange^ 
meat this map accompanies the iiresent article. The important features shown 
are the poor scattered timber, the fairly wooded and thickly wooded areas, the 
brule^ the prairie, and the bare or treeless lands. 

Wood praservatioia by the open-tank process, R F. Habtmann (Engin, 
AVtre, 60 (1908), No, 27, pp, 740-7i2, figs, 14),—This is a general discussion of 
the subject of wood preservation with special referaice to the open-tank 
process (R S. R, 16, p. 150), Descriptions and illustrations are given of 
several open-tank systems in operation in this country. 

SaperimentB in tapping Geara rubber trees, R V. Wilcox (Hawaii, For¬ 
ester and Apr,, 5 (1668), No, 12, pp, 318-320, fig, 1),—A brief summary of the 
ndiber experiments which are being carried on by the Hawaii Station and the 
Territorial Board of Agriculture and Forestry in cooperation with private 
rubber-planting interesta The results obtained thus far in the experiments 
appear to indicate clearly that the Ceara rubber tree In Hawaii will not only 
grow and thrive but will also yield profitable zeturua Further experiments 
will include tests of various tapping methods and trials of varioos species of 
rubber. A series of fertilizer experiments is also planned. 

Report on the eultivatioii of rubber in Ceylon and the federated Unlay 
States and Johore, F. T. P. Watebboube (SawaH, Forester and Agr„ 5 
1 1908), No. 11, pp, 249-30), figs, 22).-—This Is a report to the Hawaiian Board 
4»f Agriculture and Forestry and the Hawaiian Rubber Growers^ Association, 
uixm the status of the rubber Industry in the above-named <H>untries, together 
with the climatic and soil conditions, and the methods of planting, cultivaticn, 
tapping, and treatment of rubber in use. The various ]*hases of the report are 
illuFEtrated. 

The rubber industry in the territories of ICanica and Sofala, W. H. John¬ 
son (JCondfon, 1908, pp, 39), —^This is a report on the source, collection, and 
preparation of wild rubber, t<^ether with the present status of the rubber 
planting and experimental tapping operations in the above territories. The 
author condades that, although C^ra rubber satisfactory in quality and 
value can he produced in Portuguese East Africa, it still rema!n.s to be de¬ 
termined whether the use of improved methods of tapping will increase the 
yield of rubber to the remunerative point 
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On t3ie rubber extracted from the latex of Eoforbia candelabro. O. Kl- 
BUTFAT (Atti J?. Incoraffff, SapoU^ 6*. //. '‘WL—Aronnlinc to 

analyses made by the author, the latex of Eufothia tnmhhihiu^ whieb pLiut 
grows abundantly in Eritrea, -Africa. oontain«. from 40 to Till iier <*ent of dry 
rnbber which comimres favorably in quality with the best grades. 

Pacddng Para rubber seed for export, T. W. Main \Agu BuL stmiti aiitl 
VetL MaJny htaie^, 7 ^o. tt. piu -5}\ The Dotanxc <Lirdeus ai 

Singapore have been highly successful in exjiorting large quantities of Para 
rubber seed packed in burnt rice huak. A layer of burnt rh'e husk is put in the 
bottom of a tin box and alternate layers of seed and husk are added until the 
box is full. The rb^e husk is slightly moistened liefore lacking to keep the 
seeds In a fresh state. The 1k)x is not soldered ff>r fear of excessive moisture 
ccdleeting inside. 

Ot 10,soo Para seeds imcked in this manner and shipi)ed to British (iiiiaua, 
tW.4 per <*ent germlnut(*d after being itackeil a little over TiB dajs. A much 
larger similar shipment later on ga\e a germlnatUm of approximately SO jier 
cent. 

DISEASES OF FLABTS, 

Beport on economic mycology, E. H. Salmon (Jour, fiouthraxf. Apr. Col. 
Wye, 1901. So. 16, pp. J67SS2, pU. 2J ).—^Notes are given on the gooseberry 
mildew (tsphiprotheca mora-vrcp), brown rot of cherries {BtlerfJinta fnwii- 
yena), cherry leaf scotch ((iHotnonla crythro6toma\, apfde scab (Fusicladium 
dendriticum^, crown gall of alfal& (UrophJyetU ulfalfor), and other diseases. 
The effect of the different fungi on the host plants is described, and, sp far as 
known, preventive treatm^its are recommended. 

In connection with the alfklfh disease, the author states that the disease was 
first observed in England in tfiOS. Experiments were carried on in which a 
number of badly diseased alfalfa plants covered with galls were obtained from 
the locality where the disease was first noticed, and these galls were kept dry 
in the laboratory through the winter. Later a numb^ of the galls were soaked 
in water and ground in a mortar, and this material used for inoculating weii- 
grown potted plants of alfalfa, beets, mangels, and potatoea Control pots 
were kept of each kind of plant by the side of the inocnlated ones. The test 
plants were inoculated twice during the season, first when the growth was 
begging to be active ^d later when the plants had attained full growth for 
the season. In November, whmi all the plants were examined, 5 out of 6 of 
the inoculated alfalfa plants were Infested with galls, and in 2 cases the attack 
of the fungus had been so active as to destroy the plants. No fonnatloB of 
galls was observed on the oimtrol plants, or cm the inoculated or control plants 
of mangels, beets, or potatoes. 

The report oondudes with a dlscussloa on the occnirence of the gooseberry 
mildew (S. laora-aw) in England and the need for legiaittion to prevent its 
spread. 

On the oecRirrenoe of diseases and inaeet injuries on eulttvatsd plants & 
1907, R. ScBANima {Um. Aoiter WHMm fiMl. Ldud». Brmbery, i (ifidS), 
.Vo. 1. pp. 12^, pUi. 5, figs, id, mapt 2).*—Descriptive notes are given on the dis¬ 
eases and insect injuries observed on cultivaled jpiaiits in Foeen and West 
Prussia during 1907, the data being grooped aeoosdiiig to the boat plaata, as 
cereals, root crops, forage planta, orchard and asBall finfita^ vegetableB, and 
forest plants. In addition to fkangos and insect pests and their injuries, the 
author describes the injurious acthm of variaiis uieteorologioal phenmnena, 
paying particular attention to the injury fiolkwhig the wintering of cnreals. 
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Troubles of alfalfa in New York, F. C. Stewast, G. T. Fbench, and J. K. 
Wilson {yew Tork Utate 8 ta, Buh BOS, pp. 3S3-Jil6, pla, 12, fig, I).—This 
bulletin gives an account of the various hindrances to the successful culture 
i>f alfalfa in Xew Xork, special attention being given to dodder, fungus diseases, 
and the impurities and adulteration of seed. 

.Vmong the more serious troubles, aside from impure seed and improper soil, 
are dodder and the leaf spot. Dodder may be prevented to a considerable extent 
by thoroughly sifting the alfalfa seed before sowing. Apparently the dodder 
seldom ripens its seed In New York. Moreover, it is found to be a per- 
^mial and not an annual plant, as genially believed. Where dodder has be¬ 
come well established, the infested areas ^ould be cut over and burned and 
the crowns of the plants cut off and destroyed. After this is thoroughly done, 
the area may be reseeded with clean seed without much probability of reinfesta¬ 
tion. 

Among the fungus diseases noted* the leaf agpot (Paeiafoiieslstt inedfosiNsis) is 
the most troubleecmie and ia, in fact, practically the only fiihgas disease of 
real importance. The appearance of the fungus, methods of dissaninatUm, 
etc., are described, and saggeetimis given for its control. The only practicable 
method known is mowing the plants, but if close mowing is followed by a pernd 
of dry weather the plants suffer severely. W'hen the disease makes its ai^pe^ir- 
ance shortly b^ore the hay cn^ is ready to harvest it is advised that the plants 
be cut early to avoid the loss of leaves, which is sure to follow if cutting Is 
didayed. 

Among other diseases described are wilt {Sclerotinia Uhertiana), anthracnose 
(C&Uetoirichmm trifMi), root rot and damping off {RhUoctonia sp. and 
debaryanum), downy mildew (Feroitospora trifoliorum), Ascochyta 
leaf spot {Amnoehyia sp.), Ptagonoepora leaf Eqiot (N. carp«thico(V)), Cerco- 
spoea leaf spot <C. wtedicaginiM), Altcrnaria disease of seed, and frost blisters 
on alfalfa leaves. Alfalfa is sometimes attacked by nematodes (Jleteradera 
rmdiekUtt), causing the root knot A number of diseases of unknown cause are 
briefly described. 

A bihiiogniphy of more than 100 titles concludes the bulletin. 

Alfkifa troubles* F. H. Hall {New Fork Btate Bta, Buh SOS, popular ed,, 
ppk S-iS, fipa, 2).-~Thi8 is a popular edltfcm of the above bulletin. 

A new smut on Bromiis seeaUnus, P. Magnus (Bedwigkt, 48 (1908), Vo, S, 
pp, 145,146, fig. J).—’A technical descriptioii is given of TBMia hehmsdesfii; a 
parasite of B. secalinus, which the author thinks Is speeifically different from 
T. cariet. The new species is believed to be wld^ disseminated in eastern 
Europe and Asia. 

!Dry rot of potato tubers* G. H. PcTHTBSinGE and E. H. Bowers (Econ. Proc. 
Roy. DuhUn Boc., 1 (1908), Xo. 14,pp.S47SS8,phi; aha.in Jour.Roy.Hort. 80 c. 
[London}, Si iI908), Xo. 2, pp. 282, 28S).—A description is given of a dry rot 
of potato tubers. The authors have come to the conclusion that it is due to 
Fmarium aolani, acting indepmidently of any other organism, and that the 
fungus is a true inrasite. Many of the tubers attacked failed to produce 
plants when used as sets, and others became shriveled to dry hard masses when 
kept in storage. 

The results of numerous experimaits with this fungus are given, and it is 
recommended as preventive measures that all suspicious-looking tubers should 
be rejected when tbe crop is dug and not stored. Stored potatoes should be 
examined from time to time and all affected tubers removed. Care should be 
taken to prevent wounding during the lifting and handling of the crop. No 
wounded tubers should be stored, and storehouses should be disinfected from 
time to time. 
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Potato rot, L B. P, £\ans (Trun^tvaal Affr, Joun, 1 Xo. iJ, w#. ui 

65, pL 1 L—A de«erii»tiua i» gi\eu nt fKJtato rot dup to Xttina sohim aud tlio 
&tatem(Bnt made tliat large quantities of seed potatoes consigned to the Xraus 
\aal from France and Germany were fonml to be affected by this fungu^*. 
Experiments carried on at the Botanical £x{ieriment Station. Pretoria, <^ho\\wl 
that the disease was readily communicated through the i»lanting of diseased 
tubers, and precautionary measures are (suggested for its cnjntrol. 

The fruit spot of apples, C. Bbooes <Ycif Hamp^thirf ^^cl. hcL Contnh, 2, 
pp. p/e. 7, jtfpe. 2; BuL Ton^y But. Viub, 35 i ///(/M, Ao. pp. Ji23’-ioii, 

pl9, 7, A/e. 2}.—As a result of studies, the author rejiorts two distinct fniit 
lEqpots that occur on New Hamt>shire apples. 

The first, to which he gi\t*s the name fruit pit, la characterized by numerous 
sunken areas from 2 to «> mm. in diameter on the surface of the apple. These 
depri*^^inns are si»iiieuliat heuiispherk^al in shaije and hate the apiiearniiee of 
iiniNf's. At a later stage the tissues begin to take on a bn>wn tint, and later 
the ‘-urfmv cell*^ lHi*ome dark brown. The author has been unable to detect 
a latter taste in the browned tissue of the fruit pits. The surface six>ttlng is 
often aci'onipaiilwi bj browning of the tissue Immediately surrounding the 
\aseiilar bundles. The surface aimts may, howerer, occur without the internal 
browning, or the internal br«»wniug may be unaccfimtuinied by any surface 
indications. Mb roMeopi<*al examination of a large number of fruit pits has 
gi\eu n<» indication of the pre<ience of either bacteria or fungi, and ft is belie\«d 
that this form of disease fa not \ery common in New England. 

The second fonu of fruit s|)Ot of aiirdes is said to be very common In the 
New Ilamiishire and Boston markets, often from IjO to dO iier cent of the fruit 
being simtted. It occurs on almost every variety of apide, hut is worst on 
Baldwins, and the disease has been frequently refemd to as Baldwin tqxit. 
The disease makes its aiq;waraiice about the middle of August, and at this 
time one may notice tqmts of a deeiier red color on the colored surface of the 
apiile and darker green on the lighter portiona. Usually they occur at a 
lentieel, but are sonietimeB covered with a smooth and apparently unbrolDra 
epidermis. The red color gradually changes to hiown or black, and on the 
green surfaces the iqpots may become sunken, but the depreseioas are due to a 
lack of growth and not to any shrireling of the flesh. 

The development of Uie i^ots seems to depend upon seasonal and storage 
conditions. When the weather is damp and foggy during the last weeks before 
harvesting, the spots on the red fruit surfaces devdop raifldly and becoaie 
bladi: and sunkm before the fruit is gathered. After gatoering; the spots 
develop most rapidly on apples placed In boxes and barrels in cellar sCoragn. 
Where the apples are idaced immediately in cold storage tiiere is little or no 
further dereUtpment of the fruit spot. On withered fruit the green spots often 
stand abo^e the surroandlng portions, fonoing elevmtioiis that are in marked 
contrast with the y^low withered skin. 

The anthor has sectioned many hundred fruit spots and hHind a paimsltle 
fungus constantly associated with them. By means of hwculatioits he has 
demonstrated that this fmigas, the various charnetevMka of which he dcecrlhei; 
and for which he proposes the name Cytladro aforls gi pami a. am is the cause 
of the trouble. The fungus gains entrance to toe apple In 3ml]r or early 
August, and w*hen it finds its way Into the Intoiisfliiiltr spacss, obtains its 
nourishment from the plant cells. If the fruit la attadeed faedotn the cells have 
lost their iiower to respemd to external atlsMilli, the frmgQS is soon parHaBy 
surrounded by a layer of brown, thkfr-wnlied eeUs which asaj serve aa a 
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barrier to further growth. If, how’ever, the fungus attacks the host cells when 
they are nearly mature, it finds conditions more favorable to its development 
and the result is a more vigorous grov^'th of the fungus and a rapid browning 
and drying of the host tissue. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture has been demonstrated as a preventive of 
the disease, and applications made in June or early in July are as effective as 
those made earlier in the ^son. 

A brief bibliography of the literature of this disease is given. 

!Che apple-tree canker or black-rot fungus in South Africa, I. B. P. Evans 
{Transvaal Agr, Jour^ 7 (1908), A’o. 25, pp, 62-8}, pL i).—Attention is called 
to the occurrence of Bpheeropsis malorum on apples ftom a number of districts 
in Cape CJolony, It is apparent that the fungus is rather widely distributed 
and Is causing considerable loss. The destruction of all decayed fruit, pruning 
out of cankers, and spraying with Bordeaux mixture are recommended as 
preventive measures. 

Die bacdc of peach shoots^ G. Masses {Bog, Bot, Gard, Kew, Bui, MUe, 
Inform,, 1908, Ho, 7, pp, ^89-^271, pi. 1; obe. in Jour, Bog, Hort, floe. [London], 
54 {1906}, No. 2, p, 272).—The author states that during the past few years 
numerous inquiries have been addressed to the Kew Gardeus res]>ecting the 
die back of peach choota 

In the spring the leaf buds expand normally without any suio^tiou of the 
disease, but about the time when the blossom is fully eximudeil the young 
leaves wilt, turn brown, and die witbln a few days. At the same time the 
petals change to a rusty brown c«>lor and the flowers droop, but remain attached 
to the branches for some time, as do also the leaves. Finally the shoots assume 
a deep claret-red color and shrivel more or less as the season advances. 

About midsummer, when the dead leaves and flow^s have been removed by 
wind and rain, trees that have been badly diseased can be readily recognized 
by the appearance of naked dioots varying from 1 to 2 ft. in length. If these 
dead branebes be examined during the months of May and June of the following 
year they will be found to be more or less thickly studded with minute, dull- 
orange^olored, tendril-lIke bodies, ccmsSsting of myriads of spores of a parasitic 
fungus. This parasite has so far tailed to produce any other fruiting form 
than the conidia. and it has beesi identified as ywmospora crocea. 

Investigations have shown that the shoots are capable of infection only 
when qnite young, but that when the mycelium has gained oitrance into the 
tissues it spreads rapidly and affects the entire growth of the season. Success¬ 
ful inoculation experiments have been made, but when branches more than 1 
year old were inoculated no trace of disease was produced. The spores of the 
fungus do not appear to retain their germinating power for more than 3 months. 

Theeitras fruit rot, I. B. P. Evans {Transvaal Apr, Jour,, 7 No. 2J, 

pp, 60-62, pL i).—According to the author, considerable injury is being done 
to citrus fruits by the blue mold iPenkilUum digitatum), A description is 
given of the fungus and its method of attacking the fruits and, on the basis 
of information given in a bulletin of this Deimrtment (E. Ft. R., 20, p. 43), the 
author urges care in the management of orchards and in the handling of fruit 
in the course of preiaration for market. 

The diseases of the tea plant, C Mattblanc {Agr, Prat, Pays Chauds, 8 
{1908), Hos, 63, pp, 91-t02, pL 1; 66, pp, 227-2}i, P?- I).—A study is given of 
the various diseases to which the tea plant is subject, the information being 
largely drawn from notes of the late G. Delacroix. 

Among the diseases of the foliage described the most destructive are the gray 
blight {Pestalossia guepini), anthracuose {CoUeiofrichum camelliw), blister 
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blight (EwolHiBidtum vcxans), bruuiswure i f^oroiiphwra Ihrcr)^ and ml rust 
{Cephaleuros rfraccii«). In addition a number of other snecies of fuuiri that 
are found upon the leaves are described, but they are said to lie seldom sfrions 
in their attack. 

Among the most destructive diseases of the stem and ro<»ts of the trees are the 
thread blight iiitilbum uanum), canker dithftima), a stem disesise 

(Mattsaria iMeicola), horse-hair blight lifaru/o/it sarMfritosun), ro<»t rots 
(RoseUMa radieiperda and Trameten thecp)^ nematodes, and phanerogamic 
parasites. 

A root disease of Para rubber trees, W. J« Gaijagheb lApr. BuL BiraiU 
and Ftd, Malap 7 (A’o, /i, pp. dgm. /).—The author re¬ 

ports the rather common ocinirreiice throughout the Malay Peninsula of a 
funguK which attacks the roots of the Pam rut>ber trees <Jfrvra hraUBensin), 
The disease is seldom distnbuted over an entire testate, but is i^ondneil to limited 
areas which api»ear to serve as <-enters for its distribution. 

The presen<‘e of the disease Is not usually noticed until the tree Is dead. The 
first symptoms are obs(*rved in the leaves Iiet*oming brown about the etlges, and 
the entire leaf soon loses its natural color. Little or no latex will flow from 
wounds in the stem, and later the trees are bbiwu doum. This Is aptiarentij due 
to the destruction of the lateral roots of the trees. far as the author has 
observed, the attack seems to be in the more suiterficial lateral roots, and on 
differeat occasions he has traced the mycelia of the fungus along the lateral 
roots to decaying jnngle stiimiis. 

Thus far, owing to a lack of fruiting bodies, the Identification of the fungus 
has been impossible, but it is believed to be one of the higher fungi similar to 
the bracket fungi. 

As remedial measures, the author suggests trenching about trees and destroy¬ 
ing the fungus by exposure to the sun and the at^licatlcm of Hate. 

Becent iuTestigations on the disease of fir tre es caused by Fboma abietlna, 
EL Mes (BuL 8oc. 8cL Xancp. A «er.^ 9 (1908)^ No. f, pp. /d(-ltf)-—-A discossioo 
is given of the disease of firs due to P. ahietina. The author protests against 
the name mst or reddening of firs, as be states that the reddish-brown ocdor Is 
due simply to the oxidation of the tanBins in the leaves followed by th^r 
destruction by the fungus. 

While there has doubtless been coiud^mble loss in some regions due to the 
defoliation caused by this fungus, the author thinks it will seldom prove of a 
very serious nature. Where the fnngus is abundant, ft Is recommeiHled that the 
lower branches be cut from the trees and burned. This will not only Improve 
the vigor of the trees, hut through the removal of leaves weakened by la^ of 
IUQmIiiatlo!i» etc., the q;>read of the fungus will be diecked, 

The leaf rust of sprnce, P. DEEXoaoB {BuL Bac. Cent. Faeent. Befg., IS 
(19m. Ro. 9; noted in Rev, Odn. Apron,, n. sen, S Umh ya. 10, pp. 424-497).— 
A descrlpftimi is given of a leaf rust of ^nrace due to the fungus Ckrpaostprs 
abietie, which has proved rather ^testructive In a number of hwallitos In Biirope 
during the pest season. 

The microscopical character of the fUugus and Its effect on the plants are 
described, the injurious action being apparontly doe to the coosamptfoa by the 
fnngus of the elaborated materia] In the leaves and die dhnliiiitlcii of their 
asdmilating surface. T^ter the fungus causes a pmnaiuia flailing of the leaves, 
the amount of injury varying with the inteasliy of the attaih, and in dUflerent 
years, r^ons, etc. 

As means for preventing the spread of tbe dlwase, the author xecommendB 
thinning out the trees, so that there will be a better cfaeaktlon of air, thus ro- 
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duciug the humidity. When possible the branches that are badly affected should 
be cut off and, if this is done late in the season, burned in order to prevent the 
germination of the teleutospores. 

Ydlow stripe in daffodils, H. R. Dablington (Jour. Roy. Uori. Soe. [Lon- 
don], 34 (1908), No. 2, pp. While daffodils are usually considered as 

exceptionally free from disease, the author calls attention to what is apparently 
a {^ysiological disturbance which results in considerable injury to the plants. 

This trouble, which is called yellow stripe, shows itself in a mild case as a 
scarcely perceptible discoloration or yellowing of the veins of the leaves, but in 
inore serious cases distinct bands at yellow may be seen running lengthwise of 
the leaves. In bad cases no flowers at all will be produced, and the leaves 
Wither before they are fully developed. Exe^ in bad cases the yellow stripes 
seldom run the full length of the leaf. 

The trouble is quite distinct from the yellowing of the leaf which takes place 
during the summer after the maturity of the bulb. The author belleTcs that 
it is not a spechte disease^ but is a coosequeace of unsuitable eonditiens of aoii, 
or inclement weather at the critical stage in the growth of the plant 
Paraaditic rose canker, H. T. Gfisaow (Jour. Boy. Hart. Boc. [London], 
(1^), No. 2, pp. 922-230, ftps. 4).—A new disease of roses is dewTibed, which 
is said to be epreading in certain parts of Great Britain. 

The diseaae apparently starts in the one-year-old wooil, and Is not noticed 
until far advanced. One of its principal eharaeterist!t*s is shown in the deep 
fissures covered with an abnormal growth, which have the api>ear»ii(*e of ciinker 
vpaU. The bark bursts and the wound daeo not heal normally, but the callus 
continues to grow until badly cankered s{)ots result. The author believes that 
the disease Is Identical with that described by Sorauer (£. S. B.. lb, p. 1143), 
In which caae the diseaae was attributed to frost injury. 

A study of material showed there was iwesent a fungus that is believed to be 
Identical with that described by KMi (K S. R., 17, p. 674), but the author 
thinks that the species does not differ from the common ConiotfiyriuM fuckeUi, 
and he considers the latter fungus to be the cause of the rose canker described. 

Notes are also given on a blackbmy canker due to C. tunnefacU^nH n. ap. 
This fungus causes the development of ezcrescences on the stems from the size 
of a pea to that of a walnut, or even larger. A technical description of the 
fungus is given. 

A new lilac leaf disease in England, H. T. Qfissow (Qard. ChrotL, A aer., 
44 (1908), No. 114$, pp. 404i 405, £).—A description Is given of a leaf 

disease of lilac due to PscedosioiMS oyringm. Th/e affected leaves are greatly 
disfigured and the injuiy appears suddenly and seems to spread rapidly. In 
an early study of the disease a fungus was quite commonly obsen-ed, and the 
Injury was believed to be due to Cledooporium hcrhnrum. Snbsaiueut studies, 
however, allowed tliat the fungus is of secondary importance and that the pri¬ 
mary trouble is due to bacteria. The organisms have been indattMl, cultivated 
in Turious media, and successful inocnlatiun ex])eriments conduete<1, resulting 
in the production of typical forms of the disease. The organism is apparently 
that des(Tibed by van Hall (£L S. R., 13, p. 1010), and it has also been shown 
to be capable of infecting a number of other plants, among them the apple, 
siinr cherry, buckwheat, Atriplex horiemti/i. black iioplar, etc. 

(Ill aitH>unt of the nature of the disease, the author states that spraying 
would be futile against its spread, but that a (ureful lookout should be kept 
for spots upon the foliage and all diseased shoots cut out and burned^ 
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The decision of the Supreme Cknzrt of the United States on the sale of 
imported game, T, S- Palmes i l\ K Drift .Ipr., Bur. Biot fitirrrji Ctrc, 67, 
pp. i2».—The author here reviews the so-called Sites ra>e which is based upon 
the sale in New York during the cirtsed sestsfm of English iihner and Kussian 
grouse and the iiossession ot one golden plo\er from lilSngland and one blackcock 
from Kussla. The decision rendered on November 2, by the SSupr^e 
('onrt of the Unite^l StateK which Is here published in full, sustains the right 
of the State to regulate the {lossoession and sale of game taken outside its 
boundaries. This deidsinu directly affects dealers in game, importers, and 
many persons eugagKl in the millinery trade. 

A history is gi\en of the (}m*stion of the right of a State to regulate posses¬ 
sion and sile of g,ime taken outside its IsmndarUs, with references to decisions 
on iKjssi*ssion ami Mile of imported game and fish. 

Yirst report on the economic features of turtles of Pennsylvania, IL A. 
Surface iZoot But Vmn. Dvpt Ayr., 6* No, pp. pU. fl, 

figs. /«*.—A reimrt of studies made of the turtles of the State with siieciul 
reference to their food habits. Eighteen si»ecies are described as probably 
found in the State. 

The snapping turtle (Vhdgdra serpmtim) is retorted tf) be more destructive 
than beneficial in its feeding habits, particularly as it is liable to be a very 
serious enemy of young ducks in ponds. The musk turtle {Aromochvlg* 
odora/s^) apimrently feeds almost wholly upon moUusks and insects, and is 
considercHl as being decidedly beneficial. The painted turtle {Chrgsrmgtt picfa) 
apfiears^to be almost equally herbivorous and carnivorous. Out of 86 examined 
61 had cniteu insects, 10 containing specimens of the rose bug. The authcnr 
(*onciudes that this siiedes must be regarded as beneficial. 

The s{)ec*k]e«l tortoise {Vlemmgn guitatun) was found to be particularly In* 
sectivorous and Iteneflcial rather than obnoxious. Forty si>ecline&s of the 
comoKm \mx turtle (Terraprna raro/ffie) were examined, 62 per cent containing 
vegetable matter and 80 i»er cent animal tissue, including snails, slugs, milli¬ 
pedes, and iusecta 

A food table of the turtles examined and a bibliographical list are given. 

The influence of Tulnimwm temperatures la lixpiting the noorthem distri¬ 
bution of insects, E. D. SAnDneoM (Neuf Hmmpskiff gta. Get. Conlrih i, pp. 

mupa 7; Jour. Fcoa. EnU i Jfo. 4* naepv 7>.-—This 

is a paper read before tbe section of economic aoology of the Seventh Interaa- 
tional Zoological Congress, held at Boston In 1907. 

Examinations of the nests of the bmm-tail moth oidlected in Maine and 
New Hampshire have idiown that In those of avenge sine 72 to 100 per cent 
of tbe larvm have been hilled by a tempmture of '--24* F. or lower. In large 
tiests on oak, however, only 57 per cent were hilled. BtudieB have been made 
of the minimum iaotherma When these are conqparad with tbe boundaries 
of the lifb aonrs as charted by tbe Biological Survey of this Xlepartment, many 
similarities become apparent, but also a number of tmpertant differences. 
-* T'lHm comimring the distribution of several welMcnown Injnriofm Insects with 
tbe average annual minimum isotbenna, they were fomiA to define the northern 
limits ill some instances rather better than the life nones.'* 

Evideuce is brought forward to show that tbs sum of positlTe temperatures 
[effective temiteratures] for the season of growth and leprodnctlou is not ths 
4»nly nr the most imi»ortaut factor governing distrh6otlon northward, but that 
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the minimum temperature is i^rhaps the more important factor. Among the 
insects whose distribution is considered as more or less controlled by minimum 
temi)eratures are brown-tail moth, harlequin cabbage bug, cotton-boll worm or 
com earworm, West Indian peach, San Josfi and other scales, asparagus beetles 
elm-leaf beetle, Morellos orange fruit worm {Anmtreplia hidcmt), rose chafer, 
and the striped cucumber beetle. It is concluded that the present upper austral 
zone of the survey does not extend far enough to the northeast and extends 
too far to the northwest. Maps are given showing the isothemis for minimum 
temperatures in the United States and Buroi>e and of the life zones and the 
distribution of San Josd scale in this country. 

Observations on the social parasites and slavery of ants, B. Wasmaitn 
{BioL Cental, 28 U908), Nos, b, pp. 257-^71, flg. 1; 9, pp. 289-SQ6, fig. 1; 10, pp. 
h21’^S3, fig. 1; 11-12, pp. 353-382; 13, pp. Jil7-W; in Nature {London^, 
19 (1908), No. 2037, pp. 51, 52).—A series of iMipers giving the results of recent 
elaborate observations and experiments respecting the behavior of ditferent 
species of ants, living together in the same nest, toward each other and their 
treatment of small beetles and other parasites which live in ants* nests. 

A preliminary list of the lepidoptera of western Pexuisylvania collected in 
the vicinity of Pittsburg, H. Engel (Snn. Carnegie llus.. 5 (1908), No. 1, 
pp. 27-136).—A list prepared by the author in vrhich the nomenclature and 
order given in Byar’s list is followed. Nearly 1,500 si)ecies and Aarieties are 
enumerated and it is stated that more than 100 additional species from this 
section still remain in collections awaiting determination. 

A monographic catalogue of the Mymarid genus Alaptns of Haliday, with 
descriptions of three new North American forms and of A iceryss from 
type material, A. A. Gibatjlt (Ann. Bnt, 8oc. Amcr., 1 (1908), Aw, 3, pp. 179- 
195, figs. 5). —Of the 11 species here listed, the host relations of 4 are known, 3 
having been reared from coccidio and 3 from psocid eggs. 

Iiocust plague in Panama, G. T. Weitzel. (Batty Consular and Trade 
Rpts. [U. fif.l, 1908, No. 3354, p. 5). —^The plague of locusts against which the 
government of Panama has been fighting for several months has become a 
serious menace to tbe agricultural interests of the country, particularly in the 
district of Chepo, where great areas have been denuded of foliage and plants 
and crops almost totally destroyed. A commission appointed appropriated the 
sum of $475 i)ei month to fight the x)est 

**The method of extermination must generally adopted has been to dig a 
trench about 50 ft. In length, 2 ft. wide, and 1 ft deep, with imrpendicular sides, 
in which the locusts are driven by men beating the grass and trees with switches. 
In this way millions are collected and are destroyed with a solution of strong 
lye soapsuds. The trench is then refilled with earth so as to allay the odor." 

Notes on graisshopper (or locust) swarms in New South Wales during 
1907-^ W. B. Gurney (Sgr. Qas. N. 8. Wales, 19 (1908), No. 5, pp 411-419, 
pL 1, figs. d).—^Besides C?u)Hoi€Cies terminifera which is described as the most 
widespread and destructive, C. pusttla, Oedalus sencgalcnsis, Locusta danica, 
and Cyrtacanthucris exacta are mentioned. 8arcop1iaga pachytyli and 8. 
aurifirons are parasitic upon these i)ests. 

In experiments with kerosene emulsion about 50 per cent were destroyed. 
Poisoned bait consisting of Paris green and bran mixed in the proportion of 
1:10 and made into a mash with ivater sweetened with molasses destroyed 
many. An emulsion of a carbolic sheep wash was successfully used. Many 
of the larger hopjiers were found eventually to recover from the effects of con¬ 
tact sprays. 

Ifocust destruction work in the Transvaal, D. Gunn (Transvaal Agr. Jour.. 
7 (1908), No. 25, pp. 75-80, maps 3).—A report upon the work against the brown 
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and red locust during 1907-8 in the various districts of the Transvaal, accom¬ 
panied by maps showing the areas infested. 

Treatment of cotton pests in the West Indies in 1907, H. A. Ballot' 
(Treat Indian BuU 9 (1908), Yo. 3, pp. figs. Id),—Tlie attacks by 

Alabama nrgillacra were verj’ severe during the year, except in St. Vim-ent, 
where it appeared for the first time. On this island the Jack Spaniard iPo- 
Ustea annularis) proved a satisfactory check, while Calosoma calidum was also 
of considerable benefit. The smaller cotton worm \Alciia liiridula) was the 
prevailing pest in certain fields in Barbados and was also found in Antigua. 
Ileliothis obsoleta occurred in greater numbers than in previous years and 
threatened to become a serious pest on a few estates in Barbados and Antigua. 
The com earworm ( Laphygma frugiperila) attacked cotton bolls to some extent 
on a few estates. 

Aphids were abundant in certain localities in Barbados, Ladybirds and the 
lace-wing fly, though abundant in most iiarts of the island, were lacking in 
others or not sufficiently abundant to prevent damage by this pest. Cut¬ 
worms (Protlrnin spp.) were less injurious than in previous years. Poison Iwiit 
made of bran, Paris green, and molasses gave good results. Cotton stainers 
(Dysrlcrous spp.) were not a serious i>est generally during the season, although 
very abundant and injurious on a few estates. The practice of collecting and 
killing them was a sufficient check. 

The leaf blister-mite (Eriopliyes gossypii) though present in nearly every 
cotton field in the island did not cause as much injury as formerly. Sulphur 
and lime gave good results. The red ma^t (Porrichondyla gossypii) was 
not reported as doing great damage. The only remedy practiced is that of 
cutting out attacked stems and branches. The cotton black scale (Saissetia 
nigra) was a serious pest, but the native parasite, ZalophotJtrix mirum, has been 
increasing in abundance during the past 2 years and it is hoped that it may 
l>rove an efficient check. 

The boll-weevil problem, with special reference to means of reducing 
damage, W. D. Hunter (17. 8. Dept Agr,, Farmers* But SH, pp, 4b\ figs. 9 ),— 
This is a summary account of the practical results obtained from investigations 
of the cotton boll weevil by the Bureau of Entomology of this Department and 
is intended to supersede Farmers* Bulletin 216, previously noted (E. S. R., 16, p. 
991). 8|)ecial attention is given to the life history and habits of the pest. 
The methods of control, which are described in detail, are summarizedT as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ Destroy the vast majority of weevils in the fall by uprooting and burning 
the plants. This is the all-important step. It results in the death of millions 
of weevils. It Insures « crop for the following season. 

“ Destroy also many weevils that have survived the preceding operation and 
are found in the cotton fields and along the hedgerows, faices, and buildings. 
This is done by clearing the places referred to thoroughly. 

**As far as possible, locate the fields in situations where damage will be 
avoided. This can not be done in all cases but can frequently be done to good 
advantage. 

“Prepare the land early and thoroughly in order to obtain an early crop. 
This means fall plowing and winter working of the land. 

*• Provide wide rows, and plenty of space between the rows and the plants in 
the drill, for the assistance of the natural enemies of the weevil, which do more 
against the pest than the farmer can do himself by any known means. Check- 
rowing, wherever practicable, is an excellent practice^ 

“ Insure an early crop by early planting of early-maturing varietiei^ and by 
fertilizing where necessary. 
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“ Continue the procuring of an early crop by early chopping to a stand and 
early and freauent cultivation. Do not lose the fruit the plants ha've set by 
cultivation too deep or too close to the rows. 

“Where the labor is sufficient, pick the first-appearing wee\ns and the first- 
infested sqiiares. Do not destroy the square but place them in screened cages. 
By this means the escape of the weevils will be prevented, while the parasites 
will bo able to escape to continue their assistance on the side of the farmer. 

“ Use a crossbar of iron or wood, or some similar device, to cause the infested 
squares to fall early to the ground, so that they will be exposed to the important 
effects of heat and parasites, ^ 

“ Do not poison for the leaf-worm unless Its work bejgins at an abnormally 
early date in the summer.” 

The red cotton bug (Dysderens cingulatixs), H, M. Lefboy ( J/m. Dept, Agr, 
India, EnL iSfer., 2 (190S), No. 5, pp, 47-dS, pi. f).—This i>est is described as the 
source of considerable injury to cotton in reducing the vitality through sucking 
the Juices of young i^oots and bolls, producing small bolls eoutalnlng bad fiber. 
Its natural enemies include a tachinid fiy that is parasitic upon the adult bug, 
a reduviid (Harpaefor cosialis) and several birds, particularly the black-headed 
oriole {Oriolua melancx^cphalua). 

The cotton leaf roller (Sylepta^derogata), H. M. Lufboy (Ifcm. Dept Agt, 
India, Ent 8cr., 2 (1908), \o. 6, pp. 95-^110, pi. i).—The life history and habits 
of this moth are here described. It is a source of injury through stripping the 
leaves of the cotton plant. An nndescribed hymenoptorons parasite is staled 
to be an important factor in checking the increase of the pest. The destmetloii 
of the rolled leaves with the caterpillars from the beginning of the se«nson is 
said to be effective. Spraying with lead arsenate is reported to control the 
pest. 

The tobacco caterpillar (Prodenia littoralis), II. M. Letrot (Mem. Dept. 
Agr, /Hrftfl, Ent. Ber,, 2 {1908), No. 5, pp. 79-93, pi. U fig. f).—A detailed ac¬ 
count is given of the biology of this insect. In addition to the tobacco plant of 
which it is a serious pest, it is described as injuring a number of other crops 
iueludiiig rice, com, and grass, but attention is called to the fact that while in 
Egypt it has been described as attacking cotton it has not been found to do so 
to any extent in India. 

Hand collection of the leaves within 3 days after hatching and the applica¬ 
tion of lead arsenate where spraying is iiossible are recommended. Where the 
caterpillar is so abundant that it moves in swarms, digging trenches to isolat(> 
it is recommended, the trenches preferably to be filled wdth water and kerosene 
poured thereon. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the American boll worm (ChiorUIca 
o&aoWcr), while abundant on other food plants has in India only twice been 
observed feeding upon cotton. 

Melon aphis, C. P. Loitrsbury ( igr. Jour. Capo (load Hope, S3 (1908), No. }, 
pp. i91-ji96, figs. 2).--Aphis gossppii by reason of its great destructiveness at¬ 
tracted attention in many districts during 1907. In the Cape Peninsula whole 
fields of watermelons and cucumbers were killed by it, and these and other 
cncurbitous plants including the calabash were seriously injured by it through 
the southwestern parts of the colony. The principal South African ladybird 
feeding on this pest is said to be Qhilomenes Junata. Syrians fiy enemies of 
this insect are also said to be common and several species of internal parasites 
have been bred. Preventive and remedial measures are considered, 

A few orchard plant Uce, C, P. Gillette and B. P. Tayiob {Colorado Bta. 
Bui. ISS. pp. pis, 2, figs. 5).—The authors report studies of the life his- 
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lories, habits, and nature of the injury to Colorado orchards caused by several 
species of plant lice with preventive and remedial measures. 

The woolly a]»i)Ie aphis i Musonr^uta hinigera) Is <'<msidered as serious a' i)est 
in Colorado as the codling moth. The greatest Injury to the tree is due to 
the root attack,'but direct losses are greatest from injury to the branches 
and fruit. But little injury api)ears to be done to roots that are more than 
10 in. below the surface of the soil, which fact should be taken advantage 
of in setting trees. Succulent and rapid growing parts, especiallj’ grafts, are 
said to be very susceptible. In Colorado the Missouri pippin seems to be worst 
Infested while Northern Spy is practically exempt. Care should be taken that 
only clean stock be set out. Experiments were conducted with insecticides from 
which the following directions have been formulated as to tbe liest methods of 
treatment: 

“ Just before the buds open in the siting, spray very thoroughly with a 7 per 
cent kerosene emulsion, black-leaf dip 1 lb. to 60 gal. of water <or some other 
strong tobacco decoction) or a good whale-oil soam 1 lb. to 6 gal. of water. 
Spray the entire trunk and also the ground about the crown of the tree; Imme¬ 
diately after treatment apply a tanglefoot band over cotton so as to prevent the 
upward migration. If the lice become very numerous at any time upon the 
tops, spray them forcefully with the 7 i>er^^t emulsion, or black leaf, 1 part 
in 70 parts of water. Root treatments are temporary in their effects. When 
the roots become very badly infested, treat as above described with 10 per cent 
kerosene emulsion, black leaf dip (1:50), 2 to 3 gal. to a tree, or, if the soil is 
quite open and porous, carbon bisnlphid.” 

The green apple aphis (Aphin pomi)^ which is one of the worst orchard pests 
in Colorado, is the sxiecies most commonly brought into the State in the egg 
stage upon nursery stock. The Missouri pippin is said to l>e particularly at¬ 
tacked by this si)ecies while the Northern Spy is rarely so. Bxi)er!ments have 
shown that oil emulsions destroy the ^gs only at very high strengths. lAme- 
sulphur mixtures have proven quite successful, however. Kerosene emulsions 
one-fifteenth oil and black-leaf dip 1 part in 70 parts of water, are said to be 
the two sprays most favored at the present time. 

The clover aphis {Aphia Mkiri) tanks next to A. pomi In numbers as a leaf- 
infesting species of the apple. While it appears to have a tendaicy to accumu¬ 
late in the apide blossoms^ it is not as yet considered a serious pest in Oolorado 
orchards. 

The European grain aphis (Aphis (Siphocaryne) avenw) has been found upon 
apple, pear, and quince trees in the State but not in sufficient numbers to do 
appreciable harm. 

The rosy apple aphis (Aphis pyri) has appeared in orchards of the Grand 
Valley attacking the leaves and causing them to curl similarly to these affected 
by A. pomi. 

The sweetrclover aphis (Aphis medicayinSs) while preferring certain legumes, 
as sweet clovers, locos, black locust, and wild licorice^ has been frequently found 
early in the season npm tender new shoots of the apple and other fruit trees. 
It is not likely, however, that tbe species will ever beemne a smdous ordhard 
pest ^ 

Two peach plant licet the green peach ap h i s (Mysms peralcw) and tbe black 
peach aphis (Aphis persice^yer) are oonsideted. It perskm is said to be 
by tar the most abundant peach louse in the State. This species is gaid to have 
been reported in this country upon tbe pmudt phnu* dhenyf knd many suoculent 
plants under different names. A. petsi o0n40 S t was first observed In Ootoi^do 
in 1905. While at present known to occur only in a few localities on the west- 
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ern slope of the State it is expected that it will, in a few years, become dis¬ 
tributed throughout nearly all the important peach sections. 

Three important plum lice considered are the mealy plum louse (Eyaloptorus 
arundinia) which is sometimes sufficiently numerous to completely cover the 
under surface of the lea\es, the rusty brown plum louse (Aphis sctaricc) which 
is found particularly upon red or American i)lums, and the hop plant louse 
(PJiorodon humuH) which inhabits the plum as a winter host plant. 

The black cherry louse ( Mysus cerasi) is said to be generally distributed 
through the orchards of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado. 

Directions for the preparation of the insecticides recommended in the bulletin 
are appended. 

Oreffiard plant lice and their remedies, C. P. Gills^tte and B. P. Taylob 
(Colorado 8ta, BuL ISi, pp, ^16*).—An abbreviated edition of the above. 

Control of leaf blister mite in apple orchards, P. J. Paebott (Neto Pork 
State 8ta. Bui 306, pp. ^17-4^8).—This is a continuation of work previously 
noted (B. S. R., 18, p. 955). 

The general spotting of apple foliage by this pest is said to have been an 
annual occurrence for several years, the pest having now become quite common 
throughout the apple-growing sections of western New York. It is also known 
to occur in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and the province of Ontario. 

It is concluded that the experiments reported show very conclusively that the 
blister mite is not a difficult pest to combat and that it can be efficiently con- 
croUed by sulphur simays, miscible oils, and homemade oil emulsions. Orchards 
regularly sprayed with such mixtures are not subject to injury by the mite. 

“ Comparative tests of the boiled lime-sulphur wash, the homemade concen¬ 
trated lime-sulphur wash, and two commercial preparations gave equally satis¬ 
factory results. One application of either of these sprays has practically pre¬ 
vented spotting of foliage by the mite. 

** With the Increased availability of the sulphur sprays these are now prac¬ 
ticable remedies for the treatment of apple orchards for the blister mite. In 
employing these remedies for this purpose, a plan of spraying well adapted for 
the treatment of apple trees is an application of a sulphur wash as the buds 
are swelling and before the leaves appear, followed by the usual second and 
third applications of the Bordeaux mixture in their proper season.” 

Sulphur sprays for blister mite, F. H. Hall ( Xcw York State Sta, Bui 306, 
popular ed., pp, 8-7).—This is a popular edition of the above bulletin. 

A note on the fumigation of citrus trees with hydrocyanio-^dd gas, F. 
Thomsen (Transvaal Agr. Jour,, 7 {1908), "No, 25, p, 74, pi 7),—A description 
with illustrations of frame tents used in fumigating citrus trees. A table is 
given showing the quantities of materials to be used in the various sizes of 
of tents. 

The castor semi-looper (Ophiusa melicerte), H. M. liEFBor (Mem, Dept Agr. 
India, Bnt 8er., 2 (1908), No. i, pp. 59-77, pis. 2, fig. /).—A general account 
of the life history and habits of this insect, which is the source of considerable 
injury to the castor bean (RMnus communis). In addition to several other 
plants, tea is occasionally attacked. A hymenopteron and a tachinid fly are 
reported as important enemies. Cultural methods, hand picking, and the 
appRcation of arsenicals are described as remedial measures. 

Femphigas tesseUata: Alternate host, and true sexes, Bdith M. 

Patch {Ent. News, 19 {1908), No. 10, pp. 48JhiS8, pi 7).—From observations 
recorded by the author it appears that the maple is an alternate host plant of 
the alder bli^t {Pemphigus tesselMa) and that the maple forms described by 
Riley as P. acerifolU are P. tesseUata migrants. 
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Chrysomdid enemies of the osier and experiments with liquid insecticides, 
J. Feytaxid (Bev. Vit, SO {1908), Son, 771, pp. 772, pp. J7M7S; 775, 

2Jp. i0i-i09 ).—^The 2 &i>ecies of willow largely grown m the dei>artmeiit of 
Gironde {8a1U fragilis and 8- viminalis) are attacked by a number of leaf¬ 
eating beetles. These iJests are said to reduce enormously at times the quantity 
and quality of this imijortant crop. J^pecies belonging to the genera Lina, 
l^hratora, Phoedon, Plagiodera, etc., are the most injurious, i>articularly the 
species Lina popuU, L, tremulw, and Phratora vulgatMma, Many of the adult 
beetles, particularly of X. populi, are easily destroyed by burning litter, etc., in 
the 'Vicinity of the osieries, into which they craul to hibernate. Haud picking 
is said to be practiced to some extent, but experiments conducted appear to 
show that tobacco decoction mixed with soap is the must effecti^e means of 
control. L. popnli is said to be attacked by a tachinid fly iUjorhta duhia), 
which deiiosits its eggs uiion the larvae. A tachinid is also rei>orted to attack 
P. I'Hlgatissimii, a parasitism of 30 per cent having been rectirded. 

A brief account of the anatomy and classification of the Ixodoldea with 
special reference to the French fatina, A. Bonnet (Arc/i. Par., 12 f 1908), No. 2, 
pp, 22i-267, flffs, H ).—^The anatomy, biology, and classification of ticks are 
briefly considered. A table is given for the separation of the genera and species 
occurring in France, together with brief descriptions of each, and a biblio¬ 
graphical list. 

A list of the ticks of South Africa, with descriptions and keys to all the 
forms known, C. W. Howabd {Ann. Transvaal Mus., 1 {1908), No, 2, pp, 75- 
169, ph, 76*).—An account of the ticks occurring in South Africa, their hosts 
and distribution, with descriptions and tables for tbeir classification. A biblio¬ 
graphical list is given. 

A new genus of the Siphonaptera, 0. Fox {Ent. News, 19 {1908), No, 10, 
pp, i52-iJ5, fig, 7).—A species of flea taken from Boapanus californicus in San 
Francisco is described as belonging to a new genus and species and named 
Corypsylla omatus. 

Some liiEdi experiments on warble flies, G. H. Oakprnteb {Irish Nat,, 17 
{1908), No, 11, p, Life history studies and investigations of the efficacy 

of commonly accepted means tor checking the attacks of warble flies have been 
carried on during the past 4 years. Experiments have shown that the aiiplieu- 
tion of dressings such as carbolic dip, oil and tar smear, and paraffin emulsion 
are of but little value in preventing egg deposition on the animal. 

In the spring of 1907 on one farm the maggots were systematically squeezed 
out and destroyed, 2,000 thus being obtained from 194 head of cattle or an 
average of over 10 per head. The effect was strikingly shown in the spring of 
1908 when an examination made on this farm of 106 head of cattle resulted 
in the finding of but 694 maggots or an average of 4.2 per head. Two calves 
muzzled by day and tied between stakes at night during the summer of 1907 
were the only ones on the farm entirely free from warbles in the spring of 1906. 

JSypoderma lovis seems to be more common fn Ireland than ff, Uneata, In 
both species the interval between tbe emergence of the mag^t from the beast’s 
skin and the appearance of the fly is about 7 weeks. 

The exterminatioii of mosquitoes, SL 0. Lsvr (Rkthmofnd, Fa., Meaith Dept, 
1908, pp, 14, figs, S) .—The health departm^t of the city of Biclrmoiid Is carrying 
on an active campaign against mosquitoes. This artkie describes their breeding 
habits and methods of extermination throng drainiDgi fiOhig m, or kerosenlng 
the breeding places. 

Miscellaneous papesrs on apiculture. The xelatiixa of the etiology (cause) 
of bee diseases to the treatment^ G. F. Warn {V, J9. Dept Apr,, Bur, Bnt But 
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pi, k, pp, SS-i2). —^In Ibis pai)er, which w»ih presented at the meeting of the 
National Bee Keepers* Association, held at Detroit, October 14,190S, the author 
discusses the relation of the etiology of bee diseases to their treatment The 
predisiiosing causes of disease considered include age, sex, heredity, race, cli¬ 
mate, and i>reexistiug disease, while the exciting causes are found in food and 
micro-organisms. American foul brood, European foul brood, so-called “ pickled 
brood,” and paralysis are described and the importance of bee keei)ers becoming 
acquainted with their etiology is pointed out. 

South African bee keeping, H. L. Attbidob iAgn Jour, Cape Oood Hope^ 
S2 (1908), No. 6 , pp, 69M0Jt, ftps, 9; $3 (1908), Nos. 1, pp. 40-36, figs, 11; 2, pp, 
166-nO, figs, 12; S, pp, 607-811, jigs, 6; 4, pp, 488-400, figs, JJ)-—An extended 
account of bee keeping in South Africa, illustrated by many original photo¬ 
graphs. 

EOOBS—HXTlLAff inTEBlTIOH. 

Digestibility of stardi. of different sorts as affected by cooking, Edna D. 
Day (U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Office Bspi, Stas, Bui, 202, pp, 48, figs, d).—Artificial 
digestion experiments, using malt diastase, taka diastase, and saliva, were made 
with raw starch, starch cooked below the boiling temperature, and starch cooked 
for dilfereat lengths of time and m different ways: Potato, arrowroot, lapioca, 
sago, wheat, com, rice, and barley starches were used in the experiment The 
report of experiments is preceded by a review of previous hi\estigJlions on the 
subject, particular attention being ^ven to the amyloses and related substances 
found in raw starch grains. 

As the author points out, the starches used m the experiments had been sei)- 
arated from the other substances with which they are ordinanly combined in 
foods^ and this and the further fact that artificial methods of digestion were 
used should be borne in mind in considering the results. 

Baw starch, as shown by the exiieriments reported, digests ^ery much more 
slowly than the starch in the forms of a paste. 

Starch paste made below the boiling temperature of water is as easy to 
digest as that which has been boiled a few minutes, though it is not as homo¬ 
geneous 

“Potato, arrowroot, and probably tapioca and sago starch pastes are not 
made more easily digestible by long-continued crooking. On the other hand, the 
cereal starches are made more easily digestible by long cooking, though the 
change occurs very slowly aud perhaps the increased digestibility is not suffi- 
ciesatly great to Justify the trouble, under ordinary circmnstauces at least, for 
si^xated starch such as is used in cookery. However, in the case of starch still 
izsdosed in cellulose cells, as in many starchy foods, the long-coiilinued cooking 
may be necessary. The commercial preiwirations of cornstarch reciulre 30 to 40 
minutes* cooking because of the improvement in flavor which results. 

“ Skin formation as well as lumps should be avoided in cooking starch—^the 
latter contain raw starch, the former reverted amylodextrin, and both are very 
slow of digestion. 

“ The selection of potato starch instead of corn or wheat starch for^ickenlng 
sauces, in accordance with the custom of French cooks, is rational, since it con¬ 
tains no rose amylose and so forms a clearer and more digestible sauce, and 
since it does not require 40 minutes’ boiling for improvement in flavor, as is the 
ease with oomstarch. 

“ Increasing the proportion of diastase to starch in artificial digestion experi¬ 
ments markedly hastens the digestion of both blue and red amylose. It would 
appear* thearefore, that eating starcliy foods slowly, wMoh would of course 
increase the pioportiott of saliva and ptyalin to a given quantity of starch, would 
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be of more %alue from the btundpoint of dij^tion than would any i*ookins of 
starch beyond the stage of laiste formation." 

7east, F. L. Ward {Baken* IIe\pet% 22 A'o. 260, p, summary 

of datai on the conditions which are considered essential for satisfhctorj" yeast 
development, together with information regarding a course in yeast at the Uni- 
\erslty of California which, though designed primarily for vineyardists and 
wine makers, is in the author’s opinion also applicable to the baking industry. 

Changres in stewed flour, H. U. Ball {Open MiJltT, iS il90S), Xo. J2, pp, o9J^ 
o92, figs. }; Bakers' Helper, 22 <i908), Xo, 260, pp. 1132-113), figs. }).—The 
acidity and baking anilities were studied of flours stored at high and low tern- 
lierature with high and low humidity in each case. 

"The warm, dry storeroom aet*ms to be the most desirable for maintaining 
the quality of the flours. The next best condition of storage seems to be where 
the storeroom is cool and comiMiratlvely dry. The worst condition is where the 
storeroom is cool and very damp. In such a place, bacteria and fungi or molds 
grow most rejidily and work destnietion on the flour stored there. Then, to 
bakers and flour merchants we would say—do not store your supply of flour in 
djiiiip underground or i»artly underground storerooms. If stored there it will 
get sour and iK)or in quality in a very short time. Store supplies of flour in a 
warm, dry place or, if it can be kept dry, in a cool, dry place.” 

The character of old flours, U Vuaflart {.Inn. Hhim, Amlyt, IS (1908), 
Ao. 11, pp. 437, 438).—B&tii are re{)orted and discussed regarding the examina¬ 
tion of 4 samples of new flour which in the character of their gluten and acid 
content resembled old flours. 

Milling and baking test. Tests of flour sold in Korth Bakota, £S. F. Ladd 
(North Dakota 8ta. Bui. 82, pp. 717-793). —^The in\estigatious here reported 
were undertaken to determine the relative milling and bread making qualities 
of Fife and Bluestem wheats as comimred with durum wheats and for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing together data regarding the range and composition of wheats 
and flours from local grown products. Examination was also made of com¬ 
mercial flours on sale in Korth Dakota with a view to determining thehr 
composition and bread making quality, and also to secure data regarding the 
extent to which bleaching of flour is practiced. 

In the comparison of local grown wheats milling tests were made with 15 
samples of Fife and Bluestem wheats aud an equal number of aamples of 
durum wheats. 

In general, ‘‘the durum gave a rather larger p^^'centage of flour than did 
the Fife and Bluestem, and the average wei^t per bushel for clean wheat was 
greater, yet the amount of high-grade flours were in favor of the Flfs and 
Bluestem. . . . 

" It takes aUghtly less .durum to produce a barrel of flour than of Fife and 
Bluestem. The percentage of bran is less in the durum than In Fife and Blue- 
stem, but the proportion oi shorts is higher. The kernel of grain in the case of 
durum averages nearer than for the Fife and Bluestem.” 

As shown by the gluten testa, "the difGermocs In expaiUBllve properties are 
particularly marked between the several grades of flour. Tt» mtrodnetiou 
of the first clear into the patent, or the kmgfhenlia^ ong of the patent, as Is 
often done, must neceasarlly rmlt tu decrensfesg the enpsnalvo pmertlfMa. 
men the patent and first dear are uiidtea and suM fsi simMkhiv Ofi, as to more 
often done, bleached and sold as pntont, or, at iasat^ in ginm of satont, we can 
not wonder at the lowering of strongih iKnr esqWEKlIr to many 

brands of flours. 

"The expansive iHX>perties of the durum glutan are pot equal to that from 
the Fife, as IndicaTed to toeae teste, and tbto to fur^la^ 
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tests with the two flours. The physical properties of the gluten from a patent 
or first clear also differ in many other respects not clearly indicated by the above 
tests, but soon recognized by one who is engaged in washing out glutens.” 

The analyses of the flour samples showed in general that “ the durum wheats 
have shown higher percentages of total protein than found in Fife and Bluestem 
wheats. The analyses of the flours do not average as high for the same grade 
of durum as for other wheats. On the other hand, analyses of previous years 
have shown the reverse order, but more markedly is this noticeable by com¬ 
paring the analyses above given with the average for the section beyond on 
commercial flours as taken up in the markets of this State.” 

From the baking tests which were made with the flours ground at the 
station and the commercial samples it appeared, that “the volume of loaf 
for the commercial flours averages higher than for the experimental lots 
tested, but on the other hand the amount of flour used per loaf is greater for 
the commercial product and the number of loaves of bread per barrel is pro¬ 
portionately less than for the experimental flours. In making comparison it 
is essential that all this data be taken into consideration. . . • 

“The commercial flours required a greater amount of flour to produce a 
dough of a given consistency and they made a less number of loaves of bread 
per barrel than any flour produced at the mill, including the flrst patent and 
the first clears. On the other hand the volume of the loaf, for the commercial 
flours, averaged quite a considerable abo%e that of the test flours produceil at 
the college. It should be said also that when several of the mill flours were 
blended better results were secured in bread production than where the indi¬ 
vidual samples were tested alone.” 

As regards the gluten tests made with the commercial flours, the results 
“ diow less of wet and of baked gluten for the commercial flour than either of 
the others and in expansion the gluten for the commercial flours is less than 
that produced from Dakota Fife and Bluestem wheats as a patent, but superior 
to that produced from the durum.” 

Analyses of the commercial flours are reported as well as determinations 
of the acldl'^ and the nitrogen present as nitrites. The data indicate on an 
average 2.66 mg. nitrites per kilogram of flour. According to the author, the 
investigations are to be continued. 

GheanicaHy treated floors, £L F. JjAm {North Dakota ffta, Bpec. Bui. pp. 

Jour. Biol. Chem., 6 {1900), No. 1, pp. 75-8d),—^From artificial digestion 
experiments and studies of the effect of bleaching on flour constituents and 
from earlier work on related topics, conclusions were drawn from which the 
following statements are quoted: 

“ Nitrous and nitric acid are two of the constituents formed from the bleach¬ 
ing of flour with nitrogen peroxid. The nitrites and nitrates, or nitrite and 
nitrate reacting material, are among the products formed in the flour. Bread as 
baked iu the home by the domestic method will contain from one-third to one- 
half of the nitrite reacting material found in the flour. 

“ Oil properly extracted and purified from unbleached patent flour contains 
no nitrogen- OU extracted from bleached flour and purified by the same meth¬ 
ods gives a strong reaction for nitrogen, thus confirming the statement made by 
Lewkowitsch. . . . Artificial digestion experiments with pepsin solutions show 
that the gluten from the unbleached flour was digested in 4 hours and 57 
minutes, while under the same conditions the gluten from the bleached flour 
was digested In 8 hours and 40 minutes. 

“The bakedl gluten from the bleached and unbleached flours showed similar 
variations but not so wide, the time of digestion being much less; the same is 
true for the bread made from such flours. In pancreatic digestion the glutens 
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digested in 3.19 hours from bleached flour, and in 2.31 hours from unbleached 
flour. The time of digestion in imncreatic solutions of the baked gluten and 
of the bread was in favor of the unbleached product The experiments made 
with the keeping quality of bread made from bleached and unbleached flour 
demonstrated the antiseptic effect of the bleaching agent. 

“ It has been demonstrated that when the diazo or like action took place, the 
acid acted upon the gluten of the flour changing its composition so that nitrogen 
gas was given off when the flour was treated with an acid.” 

Effect of bleadbied flour extracts on rabbits, E. F. Ladd and H. L. Wflcim 
{North Dakota kSta. I^pec, BuL 9, pp. 13-26 ).—^The authors have tested the 
effects on rabbits of alcoholic and aqueous extracts of bleached and unbleached 
flour. 

Quotations from their conclusions follow; 

“There are produced in flour, as the results of artificial bleaching, toxic 
bodies.... Alcoholic extracts prepared from unbleached flour and fed to rabbits 
did not affect them. Alcoholic extracts prepared in the same manner from 
commercially bleached flour and fed to the rabbits in the same way caused 
their death within a few 'hours. Alcoholic extracts prepared from overbleached 
flour in the same manner and fed in the same way to rabbits caused their lm> 
mediate collai»se and death. 

“Aqueous extracts prei»ared from overbleached flours when fed to rabbits 
caused their immediate collapse and death. Alcohol and aqueous extracts from 
overbleached flour, when neutralized with sodium bicarbonate, and fed to rab¬ 
bits, caused the death of the rabbits in a short time, demonstrating that it was 
not the acidity that produced the death of the rabbits. 

“In i>reparing aqueous extracts all nitrite reacting material disappeared; 
hence, the death of the rabbits, in this case^ must have been due to the presence 
of other toxic material than that of nitrites.” 

Experiments on the spoilage of tomato ketchup, A. W. Bzttinq (Z7. 8, Dept. 
Apr., Bur. Chem. Bui. 119, pp. 37, pU. 2, figs. 3 ).—^Experiments on the manufac¬ 
ture of tomato ketchup without chemical preservatives under factory conditions 
and upon a commercial scale are reported. In addition, experiments with 
sodium benzoate and the household preservatives salt, sugar, ibices, vin^r 
and acetic acid, and oil were also made, as well as studies of Penicillium in 
ketchup. It is stated that the product obtained when ketchup was made with¬ 
out preservatives was of excellent consistency, flavor, and color, and the results 
in the author’s opinion prove “ that such a ketchup can be made and delivered 
to tbe consumer in perfect condition; the product in question having already 
stood 10 months, unopened, without showing the slightest indicaticms of 
spoilage. . . . 

**The formula employed regularly In the factory where the experiment was 
conducted was used, but other recipes could be adapted without dtianging the 
character of special brands.” The precautions observed in the manufacture of 
such a product are given in some detail. These wmre, in brief, the nse of clean, 
whole, ripe fruit and high-grade salt, sugar, vinegar, and spices, thorough cock¬ 
ing, use of sterilized bottlesi, and care and cleanliness at ev^ step. 

While some of the condiments used had a limited antiseptic value, they are 
only of incideatal value for this purpose. 

“ The spoilage of ketchup after opening depends more upon the temperature 
of the place in which it is kept than on any variaticn In the maimer of proces¬ 
sing. Fresh ketchup held, after opening; at a temperature of 95*" F. kept for 

5 days on an average without any trace of mold appearing; at 72^ it kept 

6 days; at 67® for 8 days; about 46® CrefElgierator), 14 days; and at from 
30® to 60® for 27 day& These figures r^reeent the time at which the first 
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trace of spoilage occurred In the neck of the bottle—had this been removed the 
figures would be much increased—and by no means represent the inaxiniuiii 
time during which the ketchup could have been used, the maximum figures, even 
under these conditions of observation, varying from 8 to 5S days. The keeping 
of the ketchup in waim storage at 70® for 150 days before opening hastened 
the average time of spoilage after oiiening about one day. The advisability of 
using small containers, to get the best results with a first-class ketchup, is 
apparent. 

Sodium benzoate, even when used in the proportion of 0.1 per cent, is not 
always effective, and has an injurious effect upon the living matter of the 
molds, shown by the distortion and swelling of the filaments, which are filled 
with a coarse granular protoplasm containing much 

The use of the microscoi>e to detect artificially colored ketchup and ketchup 
made ftom trimming stock, or from tomatoes that have been allowed to spoU 
is explained, and it is maintained that ketchup as ordinarily made from trim¬ 
ming stock should be so designated as to differentiate it from that made from 
sound fresh tomatoes, as the two products are radically different. 

On the dietetic value of refrigerated foods, S. Hideal (Cold Storage and Ire 
Trade Jour., $6 (WOB), 2k o. i, pp. 52, 55).—^Various questions connected with 
the cold storage of meats and fish, dairy products, and fruit are discussed in 
the paper which is here summarized. According to the author’s exijeriments 
ou fermentation processes with reference to cold storage, the action of diastase 
is not entirely prevented by cold but is rendered very slow. The tenderness 
and maturing of refrigerated meat, according to the author, is attributable not 
only to the action of sarcolactic acid but also to the gradual and limited work 
of natural euzyms (pepsin and tryi^sin), which cause a certain amount of i>re- 
dlgestion. 

Preservatives in food, W. H. Coixinqbidgs: (Meat Tradei' Jour., 28 (W08), 
No. 1075, p. 688). —^Data are reported on the detection of boric acid in samples 
of sausage in amounts varying from 0.2 to 0.9 per cent. The author points 
out that the amount taken in sausage might readily be greater than the 
medicinal dose and also objects to the use of boric acid as a preservative as it 
permits the utilization of meat for sausage in which putrefactive changes have 
begun. 

Salicylic acid as a preservative, Christian (Hyff. Rundschau, 18 (/995), 
2lo. 22, pp. /52i-i55i}.—A summary and discussion of investigations on the 
use of salicylic acid as a preservative. In the author's opinion, this substance 
does not ordinarily produce very serious disturbances provided tbe daily dose 
is not greater than 1 gm. In the case of persons suffering with kidney diseasi^ 
it is very dangerous, but if the daily amount is very small, namely, under 0.1 
gm., he believes that no effect on the normal functions of the body is noted. 
He points out, hdwever, that there is danger In the use of this preservative, 
since the total amount obtained per day is unknown and may be harmful. 

[Pood inspectloxL, etc.], J. Q. Bheby (Semiann. But. Dairy and I*'ood Com. 
Wis., 1908, No. IS, pp. J52).—In addition to summaries of pajiers on various 
pure food topics and legal enactments regarding adulteration, this bulletin re¬ 
ports results of the examination under the pure food law of a large number of 
samples of canned goods, catsups, cheese, flavoring extracts, sirups, flours, 
honey, drugs, medicines, etc. Data are also given regarding the creamery and 
other inspection work. 

[Pood analyses], J, McCrae (Transvaal Qovt. Lats. Ann. Rpt, 1955-7, 
pp. 15-15).—Data are given regarding the examination of blown cans of con¬ 
densed milk, com meal, edible oils, and extract of malt The extract of malt 
was found to contain 9^28 per cent of proof spirit. 
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Food analyses, C. F, Juritz {Rpt Haiior Anal. Cape Good Jlopu litOI, 
pjK 87-97 ).—^Tlie materials analyzed under the food and drug law included milk 
and milk products, vinegar, brandy, whisky, etc. A number of general fcsnl 
analyses were also made including among others wines, spirits, lime juice, 
tea, “mealina,” and American and colonial meal. 

Food inspection decisions {U. 8. Dept Agr., Food Imp. Dccihloiis 97, pp. 2; 
98, pp. 2; 99, pp, 2:100, pp 2; 101, pp. 2; 102, pp. 2; 103, pp. 2 ).—^The subjects 
taken up are “soaked curd cheese, the labeling of whisky compounds, change 
in form of guaranty legend, bleached flour, benzoate of soda, entry of vegetables 
greened with copper salts, and the labeling of turpentine. 

Notices of judgment (r. 8. Dept Agr., Ilotiecs of Judgment 28-33, pp. 13; 
36, S7, pp. 7).—The subjects included are the adulteration of milk, the adultera¬ 
tion and mishraiulmg of iiepiier and buckwheat flour, and the misbranding of 
drug products, maple Mriip, canned peaches and canned apples, and blackberries. 

The revised food and drug regulations of the Ziouisiana State Board of 
Health, and food standards (Acjr Orleans: Board of Health, 1908, pp. 6*4 >.— 
The full text of the food and drug law of Iiouisiana as revised to October 21, 
1908. 

Iiabels and rulings, R F. Ladd (Xortft Dakota 8ta. 8pee. But 8, pp. 3 ).— 
The resolutions adopted September 29 and 30,1908, by a conference representing 
several northwestern States and this Departm^t are reported. The work of the 
conference was to secure “ harmony of action as to rulings, standards and prin¬ 
ciples, and to promote the uniform enforcement of the food laws and cooiieration 
among food officials of the States of the Middle West.'* 

Kodel food law bill, R F. Ladd (Korth Dakota 8fa. Spec. Bui. 10, pp. 11 ).— 
A copy is presented of a draft of the pure food law suggested by a committee 
appointed at the meeting held at Mackinac Island, Mich., August 4-7, 1908, of 
the Association of State and National Food and Dairy Departments to draft a 
bill which could be used as a g^eral law in the several States and Territories, 
and also a draft of a bill prepared by a similar committee providing for the 
sanitary inspection of all establishm^ts or other places where food is prepared 
or distributed. 

Proposed uniform food law for the States (Amer. Food Jour., S {1908), 
yo. 12, pp. The text of a food law proposed by the committee referred to 
above 

Report of the proceedings of the twelfth annual oouventiLoa of the Asso¬ 
ciation of State and National Food and Dairy Departments (Amen Food 
Jour., 3.(1908), No. 8. pp. 1-12, figs. 17).—This report contains a list of officers 
and an account of the proceedings of the 1906 meeting, the recommendations 
and resolutions, and similar data. 

Meat inspection and legislation on this subject, H. Mabtsl (Bev. 8oe. 8ci. 
ffyg. AUmout., 8 (1908), No. 1, pp. 39),—A summary of legislation on this sab- 
Ject at present tn fbece in France and a plea for additimial legislatioa which 
the author believes is needed. 

Practical hygiene, Axjob Ravsnhizx (Leeds and OUBsgo» 11907], pp. Vin+ 
744, 139).—This volume^ whkh is deiaSgned for school vm, ocmtalns chap¬ 

ters on the composition of foods, the effects of cookings mill: and the feeding of 
infonts, tests for the quality of foodstuffs, methods of food preservation, personal 
hygiene, and a study of soils, buUding materials^ ventilatfioii, etc., with reference 
to dwellings, as well as chapters on the reqDahmiienis <iif life and the *hnman 
body, etc. Directions are glvm for eixpecteental wouft; In oqnciieetlon with the 
various chapters. A bibliography, glossary, Shd indes: are appended. 

Investigations of foot sraoers and bioyde xfMers, W. Pnomm (BerUm JTOvk 
Wchnaohr., 43 (1908), No. 3, p. 93; aba. 4s JRsmlN. Mum. Phf»ML Ps4h< 
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StoffwechseU^ n. ser., 3 {1908)^ Ao. piu «J6*, ^57),—According to the author’s 
investigations, bicyclists endured a long race belter than pedestrians. In the 
case of the i>edestrians no differences were observed which could be attributed 
to vegetarian or to ordinai*y diet or to training or lack of it. 

ANIMAL PEODTTCTION. 

The self-heating of hay, H. Miehe (Die HclhHierkitsmig des Eeues. Jena^ 
1907, pp. 127, figs. 4o; I'ev. in ZenthL PhyhioL, 22 (1908), Ao. 17, p. S36 ).—^With 
a specially constructed apparatus the author conducted experiments which led 
him to conclude that the self-heating of hay is a bacteriological and not a chem¬ 
ical process as suggested by Boekout and De Vries (E. S. R., 17, p. 1001). The 
principal organisms concerned in raising the temperature to 40® are Bacillus 
coH and Oidium lactis. Above 40® B. calfactor is most abundant and thrives 
the best at about 60® O. Other species present depend somewhat on the nature 
of the plants composing the hay. During the heating process many vegetative 
and spore forms of molds and bacteria are destroyed. 

Analyses of [South American] food and forage plants, G. D’Utili. (Boh 
Agr. [8do Paulo], 9. acr., 1908. Nos. 7, pp. 521-541; 9, pj). 683-693; 10, pp. 786- 
797).—Analyses are reported of 434 grasses, legumes, and other plants made 
between 1S98 and 1907 from specimeas collected about KSLo Paulo. The analyses 
include the calculated digestible nutrients, and in most cases the manurial 
constituents. 

Australian x>asture herbs, F. Tubkeb (Sydney Morning Herald, 1907, July 
11; Boy. BoU Qard. Eevc, Bui. Miac. Inform. 1909, No. 1, pp. 12-16). —^This 
article consists of brief notes on the economic value of Darling clover ( Tngo- 
nella suaviesima), Erodium eygnorum. Geranium dissectum, pigweed (Boer- 
Aaai>ia dijOTsaa), mustard, nardoo (Marsilea drummondii), native carrot (Daucus 
Jnraohiatus), native lucem (Psoralea tcnax), native plantain or wild sago 
(Plantago varkb), parakeelya (Calandrinia balonensis), and warrlgal cabbage 
(Tetragonia expansa). 

Commercial feeding stuffs, J. E. Haixigan (Louisiana Bias. Buh II 4 , pp. 
i!r-48d5).—During the season of 1907-8 the station analyzed 8,615 samples of com¬ 
mercial feeding stuffs under the State feed-stuff law, comprising cotton-seed 
meal, cotton-seed feed, rice bran, rice polish, wheat bran, wheat products, 
molasses feeds, coni chops, com and oat feeds, hominy feed, feed meals, brewers* 
grains, poultry feeds, beef scrap, blood meal, and commercial mixed feeds. 

The samples of cotton-seed meal examined carried in general a high.protein 
content, but this varied from 32.06 per ceut to 50J88 per c«it The percentage 
of fat varied from 3.64 to 17.15. Of 800 samples examined, lOB were below 
guaranty in protein, 347 in fat, and 353 in carbohydrates. 

The quality of rice bran seemed a little higher than the previous year. It 
is {minted out that many adulterated rice brans reach the guaranty yet may be 
injurious to the digestive organs of the animal to which they are fed if the 
percentage of hulls is high. 

“There has been some trouble experienced with molasses feeds this past 
season, due to decomposition. Some of the samples contained lumps of molasses 
showing that they were not well mixed. Unground weed seeds were found In 
some ^pmenta These are objectionable, as they sometimes pass through the 
animal undigested and so they are a source of disseminating weeds.... 

“ Care should be exercised in keeping down the moisture content, as an excess 
of moisture tends to promote decoinimsition. The jrarchaser should avoid ship¬ 
ments that are not in good mechanical condition and feeds that smell rancid and 
contain over 12 per cent of moisture.” 
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Many com and oat feeds contained oat hulls and most of them showed the 
presence of salt. Of the G40 Siimples examined, 402 were below guaranty in fet. 

Analyses of ground corncobs, com bran, oat hulls, wheat screenings, cotton¬ 
seed hulls, and rice hulls, which are common adulterants of feeding stuffs, are 
also given. A method of figuring rebates on commercial feeding stuffs is 
described. 

Investigations of feeding staffs, H. Immendobff iBer, Landm Vers, Btut, 
Cniv, Jena, 1907^ pp. 10-H). —^This report contains analyses of 374 samples of 
cotton-seed meal, peanut meal, iwilm meal, linseed meal, rice feed meal, drie<l 
brewers’ grains, and sesame meal. 

Inspection and regulation of feeding stuffs, W. Kixzfl ( Trtljsehr. Bayer„ 
Landw. Rat., 13 {1908), Xo. 2, 8up,, Beflage 3, pp, SJ-5.9).—^There were in- 
si)ected 2,520 samples of feeding stuffs, nearly double the number of the 
l)re\iouR year. A large iiercentage were found to be adulterated, 

St, John’s'bread, a competitor of molasses feed (Deut Zuckerindua,, 33 
< 1908), yo, i9, p, 936),—\ note on the increased use of this feed in Germany. 
Analyses are given. 

The Koseworthy Agricultural College flock in 1907-8, A. J. I’ebktns {Jour, 
Dept, Aar. 8o. Aust., U il908). Son. 1, pp. 10-23; 2, pp. 111-128; 8, pp. 227-250. 
ftps. 7>.—A report of experimental work to ascertain what number of live stock 
can fie kept under average conditions, with a view to improving the yielding 
capacity of the land. The number of acres used, including buildings, yards, and 
roads, was 1,434, and the average stock kept for the year 43 horses, 70 cattle, 290 
pigs, and 1,382 sheep. Pastures were used each month, and rotation of pastures 
is recommended. Rooted perennials like Golden Crown grass or perennial rye 
grass are recommended for gre^ feed for early lambs. A field of 43 acres of 
raite carried an average of 3i sheep to the acre for the year, and a field of 69 
acres of barley stubble carried an average of 4i sheep iier acre. Properly man¬ 
aged it is believed that a 3-year rotation of bare fhllow, wheat, and grazing 
should carry 1 sheep per acre for the year, and that only one-fifth of the total 
area need be thrown open to grazing. 

Catch croi»s will never involve us in much expense- For the most part they 
will call for no more than slight early autumn tillage of cereal stubbles and the 
broadcasting of such crops as rape, mustard, crimson clover, sulla, and perhaps 
vetches either alone or in combination with one of the cereals. Fallow crops, 
on the other hand, will always involve us in far greater preparatory expendi¬ 
ture, a portion of which, however, must he borne by the cereal crop that follows. 
Some of these fallow crops render necessary early autumn plowing, a heavy and 
laborions task whm the land lies hard and dry; of such are kale^ kohl-rabi, and 
perhaps turnips. ... On the other hand, we have fhllow crops that can be sown 
later in the season when wheat-seeding operations have been completed. For 
instance^ such as peas, vetches, mustard, and perhaps turnips. . . . Fallow crops 
of this kind involve us in less expense than those previouly referred to. Finally, 
we have the spring-sown summer crops such as sorghums, millets, maize, etc., 
of greater use on the whole for ensilage purposes and to dairy cattle than to a 
flock. . . . Whatever is done in this direction it is well to recollect that no 
forage crop can be raised to any advantage that does not dovetail In with the 
general economy of the fhrm practice of the distartct.” 

With various crosses of sheep it was found that the largest sheep did not 
make as good use of what pastures were available as the smaller, but more 
compact, Merino-Southdowu. Slightly heavier fleeces were obtained, <m an 
average, from 162 Merlno-Shropshlre ewes than from 502 pure Merinos. There 
was no pronounced difference in the weight of the fleece whether the ewe bore 
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a pure Merino or a half-bred lamb. Tables are submitted showing the devGloi>- 
ment of lambs of the various crosses. 

“ It is not necessarily the lambs dropped earliest in the season that are heav¬ 
iest in early si)rinei. Particularly was this noticeable in 11M)7 in the case of 
half-bred Dorset-Hom lambs. Thus, with them we fiud the heaviest lambs of 
September »“> represented by those dropi)ed between May 11 and attaininj? at 
this time 78i lbs., while those dropjMHl between April 21 and May 10 come sec¬ 
ond with an average weight of nearly 77 lbs., while those dro])ped between April 
10 and 20 come third on the list with only 731 Ihs. of average weight. With a 
half-bred Rhi*opshire we find the lambs dropped in the second period about 111). 
ahead of those dropi)ed in the first period, while lambs of the third period are 
a long way behind either of the former. With the half-bred Southdowus, on the 
other hand, the average weight of the lambs is always directly proportional to 
the length of their days. . . . Short-wool crosses, Merino crossed with Dorset- 
Horn, or Merino crossed with Shroi)shire, and perluips the smaller Merino 
crossed with Southdown, give the best type of ewe for our conditions.” 

Steex^feedlng experiments 1907-8, T. I. Maibs and W. II. Tomiiave ( Penn- 
»yTvaniii SUi. BuL 88, pp. figR, d, eliarU 3).—To secure data as to the 
best ratio of total dry matter to digestible matter the authors <*()inpared, with 
2 lots of 12 fattening steers, a limited grain ration with a full grain ration, each 
being fed in eonneetiou with (*001 silage, mixed hay, and corn stover for rough- 
age. The exiieriment began October 30 and ended Febrnaiy G. 

Both lots received the same kind of feed, consisting of bi'oken ear com and 
cotton-seed meal as concentrates, com silage in the morning, and in the even¬ 
ing mixed hay to December 12, and com stover from that time to the close 
of the exiieriment Lot 1 received all the ejir com they would eat, while lot 2 
received about two-thirds as much as lot 1. liOt 1 received 2 lbs. of cotton-see<l 
meal iier steer per day and lot 2, 2.23 lbs. It was the intention to feed lot 2 
twice as much com silage as was fed to lot 1 when on full feed. liOt 2 was 
given all the com silage they would eat with a limited grain ration. Ijot 1 was 
given all the com they would eat with a limited silage ration. The intention 
was to so apportion the feed that the 2 lots would get the sjime amount of 
digestible matter, but lot 1 should receive the more concentrated ration—that is, 
lot 2 should receive the greater amomit of dry matter.” 

The average dally gains i)er heiid were for lot 1 2.00 Iba, and for lot 2 1,87 
Iba The liivt 2 weeks lot 2 lost in weight, dm* to the change in feed. After 
that the gains of both lots were unifonn. 

"When com silage forms a considerable portion of the ration of fattening 
steers more care is required in getting them on full feed than when a dry 
latum is fed exclusively, or silage is fed in small quantities. 

" {Slaughter tests faileil to show any difference in the carcasses of the two 
lots that might be attributed to the different In the feed. 

"At the prices for feed named in this article the steers receiving the smaller 
amount of dry matter made the more economical gains.” 

Work on the effect of shelter was continued (E. g. R., 10, p. 674) with 2 lots 
of 12 steers each. Steers in an open shed made practically the same gain during 
the feeding period, November 13 to March 19, as those in a weil-ventilated 
bam, but ate slightly more roughage. 

Boiled oats as a substitute for miXk in calf feeding^ J. Michels ('North 
Carolina Bin, Bui. 199, pp. IB-IB, fig. 1).—An experiment lasting 13 weeks was 
made to compare cooked rolled oats vilth skim milk as a feed ffnr calvea Nine 
calves fed the rolled oats made an average daily gain per head of 1.148 lbs., 
whereas 2 calves fed the skim milk made an average daily gain per head of 
1.21 lbs. " On the basis that 1 lb. of rolled oats is equal to 1 gal. of whole milk, 
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and that whole milk is worth 8 cts. per quart to milkmen, the cost of the milk 
for a 13-weeka-old calf receiving no rolled oats is $26.06. When roller oats 
(which cost 4.4 cts. per pcmnd delivered in barrel lota) are substituted for 
milk as shown above, the cost of the calf feed for the same period is only 
$12.46, a saving of $14.50 in favor of the rolled oats.” 

A smmuaiy of r^orts on feeding experiments with diastasolin (Milrh 
Ztg.^ 37 (1333), 'No, ^7, pp. oJ3, 3J})-—These results indicate that diastast>lin 
may be used to provide a cheap substitute for whole milk in calf feeding. 

Outlook for the beef industry in Canada, J. H. GRiSD.iL£ {Farmer's Advo¬ 
cate, i3 (1903), No. 8^6, pp. 1889, 1890, fiffs, 5).—A general discussion of this 
subject. The increase in the dairy industry has led to the use of dairy sires 
and has retarded the beef industry. The possibilities of the business west 
of the <4reat I^akes are deemed enormous wherever there is a butter market. 
Packing plants in Montreal or Toronto would help the situation. 

The wool industry and its improvement, H. Geldabd < Tramraal Apr. Jour,, 

7 (1908), So, 2o, pp, lo-20, pi, 1, fig, 1).—S^uggestlons are given as to improving 
the quality of Australian and South African wools. 

Causes of the heavy loss of lambs in 1908, W. J. Quick and A. P. Sfunceb 
(Virginia Hta, Bvl, 173, pp. 37-7}, figs. 7).—This bulletin contains statistics 
of the sheep industry in Virginia and reports the results of an inquiry into 
the causes of a heavy loss of lambs during the lambing season of 1908. 

“In 73 flocks visited 061 lambs were lost out of 5,252 dropi>ed, or 10 per 
cent. In 65 docks reported by letter, 1,478 lambs were lost out of 8,068 dropped, 
or 18 per cent. Figuring on this basis for the State as a whole, 70,147 lambs, 
valued at $330,375, were lost in Virginia during the lambing season of 1908. 
The estimated loss from natural and unpreventable causes was 14,020 lambs, 
valued at $70,145. The estimated loss from preventable causes was 56418 lambs, 
valued at $280,500. ... 

“The losses were due to the following causes: Cold and exposure, 40 per 
cent; lack of milk, 81 i)er cent; weakness, 9 per cent; disease and accident, 3 
per cent; worrying by dogs, 1 per cent; natural causes, 16 per cent.” 

Suggestions are also presented for the proper care of ewes before and after 
lambing and on the general management of sheep. 

Cioat breeding, E. B5i>ekeb (Ziegenssucht. Hanover, 1907, pp. VISl, figs. 
IJ).—This is a brief treatise on the breeding, feeding, and management of goats. 

Foods supplementary to com in fattening pigs, £2. A. Bubnett (Nebraska 
Sta, Bill. 107, pp, 3-10), continuation of work previously noted (K S. K., 
18, p. 570), 

In 1906-7 four lots of 4 Buroc^Jersey pigs, kept in a hog houses were fed a 
basal ration of com meal. Lot 1 received no supplementary ration and made 
a daily gain per pig of 0.95 lb., at a cost of 4.66 cts. per pound. Lot 2, fed com 
and shorts 3:1, made a daily gain i^er pig of 1 lb. at a cost of 4.43 cts. per 
ponxid. Lot 3, fed com and tankage 9:1, made a daily gain per pig of 1.1 lbs., 
at a cost of 4.27 eta per pound. Lot 4 was fed com and ground bone 9:1 and 
gained per pig per day 0.95 lb., at a cost of 4.6 cts. per pound. 

In 1907-8 the experiment was rei}eated, except that the pigs were kept in 
alfalfa )>astuve. The average dail^ gains per pig were, for lot 1 0.98 lb., lot 
2 0.97 lb., lot 3 1.18 Iha, and lot 4 1.01 lbs. The average cost per pound of 
gain was, respectively, 2.38, 2.64, 3.19, and 2.72 cts. A fifth lot, fed com meal 
and steamed ground bone 9:1, gained 0.97 lb. per pbs per day, at a cost of 
2.62 cts. i)er pound. When the same xatiems were fed to pigs in a dry M, 
the average daily gains per pig were, resg>eetiTely, 1,06 lbs., 1.09 lbs., U86 lbs., 
1.19 lbs,, and 1.00 lbs. The average cost per pound of gain wag, respectively, 
3.88, 4,18, 4.87, 4.10, and 4,17 cts. 
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‘‘Com is the cheapest ration fed, com and shorts being second, com and 
tankage third, com and steamed ground bone fourth, and com and skim milk 
fifth in cost of production at the prices for feed used in this bulletin. . . . 

“ It will be noted that where supplementary foods were used, the hogs gen¬ 
erally made more rapid gains and reached heavier weights in a given length of 
time, so that they were ready for the market at an earlier age. This pomi is 
a distinct advantage, since it shortens the period of risk and increases the 
profit per day on each pig.” 

The effect of food on breaking strength of bones, R A. Bttbnett (ychmska 
8 ta. Bui 107^ pp, 11-39, figs. 0), —^Using the pigs under test in the feeding trials 
noted above, a test was made to determine the effect of different rations on the 
breaking strength of bones in growing pigs. The average breaking strength of 
all the bones per 100 lbs. live weight at the time of slaughter of the 16 pigs used 
in the work of 1906-7 was for lot 1 281 lbs., lot 2 311.75 lbs., lot 3 413.75 lbs., 
and lot 4 467.73 lbs. The average breaking strength of all bones per 100 
lbs. live weight for the 20 pigs used in 1907-8 was for lot 1 325 lbs., lot 2 306 
lb&, lot 3 509 lbs., lot 4 580 lbs., and lot 5 681 lbs. 

“ The laboratory examination of these bones reveals a marked difference in 
fifth in cost of production at the prices for feed used in this bulletin. . . . 

“ The laboratory tests have also shown that there is no apparent increase in 
the external measurements of the bones resulting when iirotein or mineral 
matter is added to the food nutrients, but that these additional nutrients, so fhr 
as they are assimilated, have greatly added to the thickness of the bone walls 
by accretion on the inner surface of these walls, thereby reducing the marrow 
within the bones. 

“The thickness of the bone wall increased about 50 per cent in those fed 
bone meal over those fed only corn. The peremtage of mineral matter and the 
fiqpecific gravity in the green bones increased in nearly the same proportion as 
the thickness of the wails. 

“ That foods rich in phosphates and mineral matter will increase the strength 
of bone is conclusiv^y proven. 

“ There can be no doubt about the advantage of feeding a sufficient amount 
of phoaifiiates to build up strong, healthy bones, and a deficiency of phosphates 
during the growing period may materially effect the development of the growing 
anizaals» Bone meal and tahkage may often be fed economically and the 
additional cost, if any, can profitably be incurred in the production of high* 
class breeding animals. 

“ That an excess of mineral matter in the food may cause mineral matter 
to be deposited in the bones in excess of that actually needed for the healthy 
growth of the animal is also quite possible, though not yet proven. 

“ That such food will cause the animal to stand up squarely on his pasterns 
is not yet proven. It would seem that the conformation of the pasteni will 
have most to do with this. Strong-honed pigs with short, upright pasteniS will 
be most likely to grow out with good feet, while pigs with long or oblique 
pasterns will generaUy go down. Excessive weight at early ages will affect 
all pigs unfavorably, and lack of exercise is also detrimental.” 

Wej^hings and measurements of a number of bones showed that the nature 
of the feed has no distinct effect upon the length, circumference^ or volume of 
the bone. “ The first two lots [in 1907-8], which were fed only com or com and 
i^rts, had bones of less weight, of lower specific.gravify, with thinner walls^ 
and with a much lower content of mineral matter than those of the three other 
lots. These properties were characteristic of the entire hones as well as of the 
portions of the Shafts where the fractures appeared when the strength was 
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being determined. ... It is apparent that the strong bones ha\e both thicker 
walls in the shaft and more mineral matter in the endisu” 

Comparative experiments with swine of different breeding (Be/. JT. VcL 
og LandboJioJ&kolea LaJ>, Landokononu Foaog [Copenhagen], d} U008), pp. 
2SP).--The expenments here reported were in continuation of work previously 
noted (E. S. R-, 11, p. 68), and commenced in 1899 and continued for 7 years. 
The object was to compare the Yorkshire and Danish breeds and crosses be¬ 
tween Danish sows and Yorkshire boars as to the period required to reach 
slaughterhouse weight and the utilization of the feed eaten by the swine. It 
was also the plan to study for these breeds the bodily conformation of the 
animals, the deposition of fht, and the quality of the pork as an export article. 
The report includes experiments with 1,083 different animals, s^arated into 202 
lots, viz, 21 Yorkshire lots, 121 pure Danish lots, 56 first crosses, and 4 lots of 
mixed breeding. 

The main results of the investigation may be briefly stated as follows: The 
Yorkshire pigs required a little more feed for the production of a pound of 
pork than the cross-bred pigs and these again slightly more than the Danish 
pigs. The Yorki^ires gave a larger proportion of export pork than the Danish 
pigs for the same live weight and less shrinkage at slaughtering. They also 
scored higher in regard to deposition of fat, depth of body, form of hams, and 
fineuess of bone and skin, the crosses coming second with regard to these points. 
Within the Danish breed there were considerable differences between the dif¬ 
ferent lots as to thriftiness and quality, but by separating these into families it 
was found that for families where a sufficient number of different lots from 
each generation had been included in the experiments to enable one to judge 
of the thriftiness and quality of the separate generations, there was nearly 
always an indication that the feed consumption for a certain gain in live weii^t 
was increasing from generation to generation. In the same way the percentage 
of shrinkage at slaughtering was increasing, while the percentage of export 
pork was decreasing to the same extmt with each generation. On the other 
hand, In the scores for the quality of bacon, depth of body, form of hams, and 
fineness of bone some progress was to be traced from one generatlGn to another. 

The feed consumption per pound of increase in live weight in the experiments 
here reported was found to average for lots weighing from 35 to 75 lbs. per 
pig, 3.4 lbs.; for lots w^^ilng from 75 to 115 lbs., lbs.; and for lots w^ghing 
from 115 to 155 lbs., 4.4 lbs. The lower consumption of feed pear gain in live 
weight in the experiment here reported as compared with tbe earlier expmir 
meats is considered to he explained partly by the fact that nearly aH of ihe 
former experiments were conducted during the summer and partly by an im¬ 
provement in the average quality of the animals experimented with. 

Tork production in Denmark (Btfl. Mena, Off. Ranaslp. Apr. [PcbtIs], 7 
(1908), No, 10, pp, Statistical inforniation on the reemt develop¬ 

ment of the swine industry in that country. 

The horse: Its selection and poxchaae^ !P. T. BaanoK {Londm* 1907, pp, 
X+853, pl8. Iff).—“The object of this book Is to iflww buyers of horses whkt 
to select and what to reject when purchaedng ndthont ptofessSooel guid¬ 
ance. ... The on confbrmation Is intended to i^ve the reader a 

general idea of tibe good and bad points of ihe horSa.<^ dparwstBsisllcs of 
the mce, Buffblk, and hackney horses Are desscttetL Them are ehaptes 
on unsotmdnesi^ gaaeral hints redathag to btcpingt and and examples 

are given of typical aetidim at lav^ vomae ho lUe tede and purcffiase 

of horses. 
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[TRe small hunter] {Mark Lane Express, 00 {JOOfi), Ao. Wi, p/). o3J, *733, 
flg^ i).—The author thinks that the short-lesiged, compact, powerful horse, 
standing from 15 liands to 13 hands 2i in. is to he preferred to the larger 
horse in many places for hunting and for cavalry I'emounts. It is stated, how¬ 
ever, that the economic value of the small hunter is not appreciated l)y many, 
as this class seems to be less numerous at shows than formerly. 

Notes on horse feeding, A. Fredholm (Proc. -Ipr. aSVjc. TrinUUid and Tobago, 
S (1008), yo, 2, pp, A general discussion of the subject as applied 

to the local conditions. Analyses of feeds are given. , 

The use of African elephants for transport service (Jour. Roy, ^oc. Arts, 
SO (1008), yo. 291o, pp. 377, 078; 8cL Amcr. 8up,, 66 (1908), Xo. /7/7, pp. 
Jf7, 3^8).—^Experiments at the elephant farm at Api, in the northern part of 
the Congo Free fitate, indicsite that the African elephant, heretofore consid¬ 
ered untamable and valuable only for ivory, may in the future become a valu¬ 
able means of transportation in regions otherwise difficult of access. European 
slock does not survive in the tropical heat, and native carriers can be em¬ 
ployed to only a limited extent. In the region of vast plains cut by rivers and 
swampy streams of the Uele district there is an abundance of native grasses 
to furnish cheap feed for the elephants. 

Poultry fattening (Jour. Xat, Poultry Organ. Hoc., 2 (1908), No..}, pp. llJf, 
113, pL i).—A discussion of the conditions of this industry in Sussex, England. 
As a rule, poultry fatteners do not breed the birds themselves. The supply 
of suitable birds for fattening is inadequate. For a time this deficiency was 
made U[) by supplies from Ireland. It is hoi)ed that the increase in the 
number of small holdings throughout the county will relieve the present short¬ 
age of fowls for the fattening pens. 

The marketing of poultry (Bd. Agr. and Fisheries [LoMon], Leaflet 20L 
pp. i). —^The methods of x)reparlng poultry for the English markets are de¬ 
scribed. 

Some ostrich food plants, J. Burtt-Davy (Transvaal Agr* Jour., 7 (1908), 
Xo. 23, pp. pi. 1).—An account of methods of feeding ostriches as prac¬ 
ticed in the eastern provinces of Cape Colony, with descriptions of native 
and introduced grasses and other food plants adapted for ostrich feeding. 

The preservation of eggs in the Tropics, J. Vosseler (Pflanzer, 4 (1908), 
Xo. 9, pp. Eggs kept in plant materials such as chaff, straw, etc., 

had a musty odor and taste which develoi>s rapidly in moist, tropical climates. 
r>ry sand gave much better results. Lime-water made the shell brittle and 
the albumin disappeared so that the egg could not be whipi>ed. Collodion, 
shellac, varnish, gum arable, and glue were tried but were less satlsfa<*tory 
than i)otassiimi permanganate or a mixture of glycerin, alcohol, and water. 
The best results w’ere obtained with water glass. Eggs so preserved kept for 
over a year. 

Improved egg preservation, J. G, Stephens (Daily (Umsular and Trade 
Rpts. [U. H.], 1909, ^o. 3377, p. 16). —^By immersing eggs in a vessel of hot 
liaraffine wax in a vacuum the air in the shell is extracted and the hot wax 
pressed into the iwres of the shell, thus hermeticiilly sealing it. It is claimed 
that eggs so treated will retain their new-laid freshness for 6 months. 

Zusurance of live stock [in the different European countries] (Jour. Bd. 
Agr. ILondonh 15 (1908), Nos. 1, pp. 32^ii; 7, pp. 323^26; 8, pp. 573-573).— 
General information on insuring stock and methods of establishing live stock 
insurance societies in Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Great Britain. 
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[Feeding experiments with cows], J. Michels (Xorih Carolhia Bta, Buh 
199, pp, 5-12). —Corn stover of rather inferior quality was compared with 
cotton-seed hulls as a roughage for milk i)roductiun when fed with a grain 
ration t*onsisting of cotton-seed meal, dried brewers’ grains, and linseed meal 
4:2:1. Seven cows were used for the experiment and the feeding i>eriods 
lasted 22 days, exclusive of the preliminary feeding. 

"Averaging the results of the 2 stover i)eriods, ... the cows yielded 2,4S2 
lbs. of milk during the stover period against 2,414.4 lbs. for the hull period. 
Similarly, the cows during the stover period yielded 110.2 lbs. of butter fat as 
against 116.5 lbs. for the average of the hull periods, showing in this experiment 
that cotton-seed hulls and com stover had practically equal value as milk and 
butter fat producers. ... On the whole it may be concluded that the cotton¬ 
seed hulls and com stover used in the experiment had about equal value in 
maintaining the live weight of the cows. . . . Aside from their low nutritive 
value, cotton-seed huDs do not seem very well suited for djiiry cows, on account 
of their low ])alatal>ility and digestibility. With the cows used in these experi¬ 
ments it was found that a majority refused the hulls when they were offered 
them unmixed with concentrated feeds. When mixed with the concentrates the 
cows would eat them, largely because they were obliged to do so in order to 
get the concentrates. On general principles it can not be eonsidere<l good feed¬ 
ing to thus force cows to swallow a lot of unpalatable material, especially 
when such material has such a low^ digestibility.” 

In another experiment 6 grade cows, from 3 to 4 weeks in lactation, were 
used to compare com meal with a mixture of corn meal and dried brewers’ 
grains in equal portions as a supplement to cotton-seed meal for milk produc¬ 
tion. The feeding periods were 21 days each. The average yield for the 2 
periods in which com meal alone was fed was 2,933.1 lbs. of milk, and for the 
period when the mixture of com meal and brewers’ grains was fed, 2,839.5 lbs. 

The Canadian record of performance for pnre-bred dairy cattle {Canada 
Dept, Agr,, Branch Lh'C Btock Comr, Rpt, 1, PP. S2), —^This contains the rules 
and regulations of standards for registration of the Ayrshire, French-Canadian, 
Guernsey, IIolstein-Friesian, and Jersey breeds. Dehiils of yields of pure-bred 
Canadian cows, which have been admitted to the advance registry, are included. 

Improvement in dairy herds, P. J. Cabboll iJour, Dept, igr, Victoria, 6 
(1908), Xo, 10, pp, 597-60i),—The author calls attention to the low yields of 
the average cows, and outlines a scheme for fornking cow-testing associations. 

The dairy institutes in Gennany, WfiioaiAiffN (IlJus, Landic, Zfg,, 28 
(1908), Xo, 87, pp, 7}P-75i).—A brief history of these institutions and their 
significance. 

TwmriTig machines, A. L. Haeckeb and R M. Little (XrbraftJca 8ta, Buh 
108, pp. 8-7S, pL 1, flgn, i)-'—The milking machine in use at the station is 
described and the results of various tests with the university herd are reported. 

Tables are submitted which show the effect of the machine upon the yearly 
records of 20 cows. In at least one case the lactation period was shortened 
by the use of the machine. The amount of strippings left to be drawn by hand 
was very low, averaging about 3 per cent. Six cows milked out perfectly clean 
during the entire lactation period. “ The average amount of strippings from 
the entire number of cows was only 220.7 lbs. This is less than 0.75 lb. each 
day per head. This item is significant only when we consider the performance 
of Individual cows and when we learn that in almost every case the period wh^ 
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strippiBgs were obtained covered but a month or two during the entire lacta¬ 
tion/’ In a few cases the amount of strippings was considerable. In one ease 
there were 790.2 lbs. of strippings from one cow during 315 days. The machine 
was unable to draw the milk satisfactorily from another cow because of a 
peculiar shaped udder. The cost of repairs and supi)lios of the nillkiug-mnchine 
equipment and 3 milkers for 2 years was $SS.97. 

The effect of alternate hand and machine milking was triinl with 2 cows, 
but the results were not satisfactory. “When machine milking and hand 
milking are carried on irregularly and interchangeably the machine will not 
draw all the milk and in consequence more strippings are obtained. It is 
very evident that we can not make a comparison between two methods of milk¬ 
ing by alternating these methods.” In the case of hard milkers the sphincter 
muscle at the end of each teat was treated with a dilator until the milk could 
easily he drawn by hand, yet the machine was unable to remove Ihe milk. The 
teat cups and mouthpieces need to be changed as the lactation period advances. 

An average of C milkings required 67 minutes to milk 20 cows, producing 
157.7 lbs. of milk, 29.3 of which was removed in the strippings, which required 
24 minutes. In this case three machines were operated by one man. In 
another test 12 cows were milked in 92 minutes with one milker. The quantity 
of milk did not materially influence the time required in milking. 

The bacterial content of milk drawn by hand was compared with that drawn 
by machine. “The average count in the case of the 3 samples of machine- 
drawn milk shows 37,090 bacteria per cubic centimeter of milk, while in the 
hand-drawn milk there are but 3,310 in each cubic centimeter.” When the 
machine parts were thoroughly washed, scrubbed, and steamed for 20 minutes 
each morning and at night rinsed in three waters and submerged in limewater 
the bacterial content was slightly less in the machine-drawn milk than in the 
hand-drawn milk. 

“ The relief Alters attached to the milkers when neglected are a continual 
source of contamination. Air rushes in through these openings to relieve the 
vacuum caused by each pulsation of the machine and unless i)rolected each 
inflow of air will carry bacteria with it. This is especially tnie of the connector 
relief filters which are suspended but a few inches above the floor while the 
machine is in operation. During the time of the experiments cited here absorb¬ 
ent cotton was placed in each relief just before milking. The use of these wads 
of cotton checks contamination from this source entirely, as they stop and hold 
all bacteria. 

“ For soaking the tubing, lime has been used in every trial on account of its 
antiseptic properties and convenience. Other agents, such as formaldehyde, 
would have undoubtedly given better results as their germicidal properties 
w’ould aid greatly in reducing the number of bacteria, but the use of a substance 
of this nature is questionable if not dangerous and could not be recommende<l 
for general use. The limewater used for this bath should be renewed every 
4 or 5 days. If the antiseptic is to be of any benefit in preserving the rubber 
and in retarding bacterial growth it must come in contact with every part of 
the tubing. ... 

“Heifers in their first lactation apparently give better results by machine 
milking than do aged cows that have been accustomed to band milking for one 
or more years. 

Some cows are not adapted to machine milking. 

“ Manipulation of the udder is absolutely necessary in some instances before 
all the milk can be drawn by the machine. 

“ Two men operating 4 machines can practically do the work of 3 men milking 
by hand. 
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“ The man operating the milkers must thoroughly understand the rare and 
management of dairy stock. He should also be persistent in the attention to 
details in order to obtain the best results. 

“ From these studies it would api>ear that the milking machine is fitted for 
large herds rather than small ones, and we believe it would be impracticable to 
install them where fewer than 30 cows are milked the year round/* 

Tables give the individual records of the different cows used in the experi¬ 
ments. From answers to questions received from 11 of the 13 milking plants 
in the State it is apparent that the milking machine is meeting with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of success in the hands of practical dairymen and farmers. 
The reports are not enough alike to permit of a definite conclusion to fit all 
conditions, but they show what may be expected of the machine milkers under 
various conditions and in the hands of different men. 

[The milk bottle question] (Maritime Parmer, H }, pp, tO, 

'll ).—^The advantages and disadvantages of paper milk bottles are discussed. 
The author thinks that the use of paiier bottles would reduce the cost of deliv¬ 
ering milk and that there would also be less danger of spreading communicable 
diseases. 

A note on the bacterial contamination of milk as illustrating the connec¬ 
tion between fdes and epidemic diarrhea, J. T. C. Nash {Lancet [London], 
WOS, IT, ^o. 23, pp. 1668,1669 ).—^Milk exposed to files for r> hours on a warm 
day contained about 3,500,000 more of gas-forming bacteria i>er culuc centimeter 
than the same quality of milk when kei>t covered. The chemical changes pro¬ 
duced by such large numbers of putrefactive bacteria “ may conceivably be very 
prejudicial and excite acute diarrhea.” 

The bacterial flora of milk, G. Koestleb (KUsereiteeh. RumUchau, 1907, 
Oct; aha. in MUclivc. Zenthh, 4 (1908), yo. 8, pp. 379^81 ).—^For practical pur¬ 
poses the author divides milk bacteria according to their ability to decompose 
lactose, casein, and fat Those which attack lactose are subdivided according 
to the decomposition products, namely, acid-forming, gas-forming, and those 
which form other substances. For cheese makers the fermentation test is 
stated to be the only practical method for determining whether or not the de¬ 
sired kinds of bacteria are present. 

The bacterial flora of Cheddar cheese, H. A. Habdino and M. J. Pbitcha 
(Xew Tori' titate tita. Tech. But 8, pp. 121-193, dgma. 17) •—This bulletin re¬ 
views recent studies of the bacterial flora of Cheddar cheese, and rei>orts the 
results of a quantitative and qualitative study of the flora in 1> normal Cheddar 
cheeses during the rii)ening period. 

** Alore than 300 jiure cultures were isolated and finally reduced to 33 groups 
ac(*ording to the classification of the Society of American Bacteriologists. Ten 
of these groups*disappeared from the cheese at once; representatives of 9 other 
groups were found in but single cheeses, although each group persisted for 
some time in the cheese where found; the remaining 14 groups are the most 
important members of the cheese flora. The Bacterium iactis acUH of Leich- 
mann, which Includes 4 of these 14 groups, is the only species which was always 
found and it practically always included over 99 per cent of the total germ 
content. 

**The initial flora of milk varies widely, depending upon its environment, 
this milk is made into cheese the accompanying changes in temperature, 
moisture, and acidity induce a rapid shift in this flora, . . . and some of the 
forms which grow best in milk are lost before they can be observed, for they will 
not grow on any culture media now in use.” As the whey is expelled from the 
coagulated mass it does not contain its volumetric proportion of the germs pre¬ 
viously found in the milk. No data are givea on the freshly coagulated curd. 
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The results obtained from a study of indhidual cheeses durini? ripeninaj are 
presented in tabular form. In different cheeses the rate of iiicrt'ast\ th(‘ uiaxi- 
mum germ content, and the age at which it is obtained, as well as the rate of 
decline after this point, varied greatly. The causes of these Aariations are 
only partly understood. . . . The lowest recorded nnxximum, 27,000,0<K), and the 
highest, 178,000,01)0 per gram are in the 2 cheeses having a \ery similar 
qualitative flora and rii)ening in a similar maimer. The rate of ripening in 
these 2 cheeses was slightly different, the one with the highest maximum 
germ content ripening more slowly.” The average germ content of all the (^heese 
examined was 10,000,000 per gram at the end of 5 hours, 30,000,000 at the end 
of 1 day, 40,700,000 at the end of 10 days, 10,200,000 at the end of 50 days, 
2,625,000 at the end of 100 days, and 500,000 at the end of 150 days. 

The type jB. lactia acidi makes up 90 per cent or more of the flora of normal 
Cheddar cheese in practically all cases. The representatives of this type differ 
in their relation to air and in their ability to attack saccharose, so thai they are 
found under 4 different group numbers. . . . 8trc])tor<)CCitii lacticu^, which in¬ 
cludes 2 different group numbers, is occasionally found in much smaller num¬ 
bers. These groups apparently agree with the corresponding groups of luctia 
acidi in everything except morphology. Tlie position taken by Conn, that there 
is a distinct morphological basis for the separation of the cocci from the n»d 
forms, appears to be well taken. Doth the moi'phologj'' and the physiology of 
these groups is easily influenced by their environment, and it is esiwcially 
imijortant that the cultures be brought to a vigorous condition before Iwing 
subjected to detailed study. 

“ The acid llqueliers which are considered so imix>rtant by ftorrini are roprt*- 
sented by Jiliewcoccus lactia albidua (2 groups). If. lactia gigantrua^ Jf. hwtia 
variana (4 groups), and If. lactia hreris. If. lactia alUdua and 31. lactia hrrvia 
occurred sufficiently often to suggest that they might play some iwrt in the 
lipenlng changes. Representatives of this group were found in all but [one 
cheese]. These forma.grew well in the milk but made little hetulway in the 
cheese, although they survived there better than the nonacid-producing forma. 
Their number as comimred to the total germ content of the cheese, was rela¬ 
tively insignifleant. 

“ The gaa<producing forms, like the preceding group, find the best conditions 
for their dexelopment in the milk and make little or no growth in the cheese. 
BaciUiia voU aemgenra was found in the milk ffor 2 eheesosl. In l)oth cases 
it was not found in the cheese after the first day. The isolated cultures were 
slow gas producers and did not disi>lace more than one-third of the closed arm 
in the fermentation tube. 

^*Bactvrium lactia acrogruca was found in 14 cheeses. When present in 
twisiderable niimVrsl exldence of gjis was n<»ted in the vat during the early 
stages of the making process. These forms are very resistant to the acidity 
in the milk and cheese, but our data do not show that they multiply in tin* 
latter. 

*• The inert group, characterized by a lack of any apparent action upon milk, 
is represented by Galactococcua vcraicotor and B, lactia connii. They are fairly 
numerous at times in the milk and fresh curd. They usually disapi)ear <iuickly. 
There is no evidence that they increase In the cheese. 

“Very few si>ecimens of yeasts haxe been found, although an effort was made 
to prepare plates especially suitable to their habits of growth. . . . 

The system of recording the reactions of cultures as proposed by the Society 
of American Bacteriologists is a marked advance in tettoique. By its aid the 
shifts in the cheese flora can be followed with moi-o accuracy than was previ¬ 
ously possible. The cultures isolated can readily be so characterized as to be 
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reco^ized by sncceedintc workers. Each iiuestigsitur can thus build iii»on what 
has been done, and a satisfaetorj* acquaintaiu'e with sm*h of the flora as will 
jrrow on our culture media is possible at no very remote date. 

•‘1'ho (iiianlitative cluinges observeil in D normal chei^ses, represenlim? 4 cmn- 
mercial factories and our own dairy, agree closely with those previously fiumd 
in Vi'isconsiu and Canada. Emphasis shtmid be laid upon the fact that tirst- 
class cheeses vary widely lM»th in their total germ content and in the at 
which the maximum number of bacteria is found. . . . 

The rate of the ripening process seems to be iudeiiendent of the number of 
germs pi*esent, except that in certain cheeses a florsi closely confined to acid- 
producing forms was coincident with a retarded rate of rii»ening. 

“There is a lack of ssitisfactoiy evidence, either in the results from our 
studies or in those which have preceded them, that any of the forms thus far 
isolated play an imiM)rtant part in the later stages <»f the rii»ening of mamml 
(’luKldar cheese. This does not preclude the i>ossibIIity that such evidence may 
be later ])rodnced nor that imiK>rtant forms may be found which do not appear 
upon our present culture media.” 

Stringiness in Emmenthal cheese, J. Hohl and R. Btbineugeb iLamhr, 
Jtilirh. Mncvh, 22 (190S), Xo, pp. 272-2KJ).—The authors have Isolated and 
described a form of Bacterium puntheri, which apparently is the cause of 
stringiness. 

Studies on fermented milk. I, Toghourt and matzoon, W. Kuntze 
{CenthL Bald, [c/c.], 2. Xbt., 21 (ISOS). Xo. 2h2o, pp. pis. 5).--The 

author calls attention to the great variability of the bacteria found in yog- 
hourt and matzoon by different observers. From his own researches he thinks 
that some, if not all, of these s^iecles described as new are only varieties of 
species previously known, A complete list of references is appended. 

Alcohol industry in Germany, X. M. Thackaea {Mo. Consular and Tmdv 
Rpts, [r. /,9(98, Xo. 8SP, pp. 11P-1H2). —Over 100,000,000 bu, of potatoes are 

used per year iu the manufacture of alcohol in Germany, and in addition a 
large auiomit is made from cherries, plums, berries, graiies, currants, raisins, 
wUie, wine lees, fruit and wine cake, rye, barley, wheat, com, and sorghum. 
In northern Geniiany many of the distilleries are owned by the farmers. Few 
of the farmei's’ distilleries have rectifying plants, the cnide alcohol l)eing 
usually sold to dealers for rectifying purposes or for denaturing. In southern 
Germany a large numl>er of small fiiraiers distill alcohol with simple apimratus 
from fruit and berries that can not otherwise be marketed at a profit. 

Hicro-photographic atlas of industrially important fibers. I, Vegetable 
raw material, A. Hebzoo {MUcrophotopraphischvr Atlas drr Technisch TTicAfi- 
gctt P'asrrstoffe. I, Pflanzllche RoJtsfoffe. Munchen, 1908, pp. 80, pis. 46, figs. 
/}).—^Tbis is a handbook for the microscopic investigations of materials used 
in the manufacture of textiles, paper, ropes, brushes, etc. The work is pub¬ 
lished in two parts, the one containing the discussions, descriptions, and 
bibliography, and the other the micra-i)hotographs of the different fibers con¬ 
sidered. The instruments, as well as the reagents, used in studying the fibers 
are enumerated and described. The classification of fibers is outlined. The 
different substances used in the manufecture of pai)er are also eonsidered. 

Pape]>-makiiig materials and their conservation, F. P. Veitch (U. H. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Ghetn. Circ. 41, p. 2d).—This circular was prepared to furai^ infor¬ 
mation as to the suitability of various products that may be used for paper 
stock, and contains many suggestions for utilhdng waste products. Emphasis 
is laid on the fhet that there are large quantities of waste textUes and i>aper 
which might with advantage be employed for paper making. It is estimated 
that 2,000,000 tons of such waste, woyti approximately ?30,000,000, can be 
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sei'ureil annually in this countrj*, wMcli would make approximately 1,700,000 
tons of paiier. Materials that may be used fur paper making are classified into 
four groups; namely, seed hairs, bast fibers, stems and leaves of herbaceous 
plants, and wood, and the relative quantity and value of these diflCerent groups 
is discussed. 

It is stated that the cheapest known raw material for medium grade paper 
which can be obtained in large quantities is wood. It is estimated that fully 
12,000,000 cords of wood are available annually as waste from the lumber 
industry, besides large quantities from other sources which can doubtless be 
obtained at low cost for cheaper grades of the product. Straws from oat, 
wheat, rice, aud other cereals make a good quality of paper, but are now being 
used only in small quantities. 

“ ^falbon or Maira cantilla, a plant which grows wild over large areas from 
southern California to southwestern Mexico, is used by the Indians in making 
cordiige, ropes, and coarse fabrics. Efcsamination of the fiber . . . indicates that 
it will yield about GO i)er cent of pulp. The individual fibers are from 0.75 to 
6 mm. long, averaging 2 mm., and are suitable for making a strong white 
paijer. . . . 

^‘One of the most striking points brought out ... in the examination of 
paper is that the quality of any class is s^dom as good as the materials and 
the technical skill of the maker can produce. . . . 

“ On the whole it is a conservative statement that the quantity of paper now 
used in this country can readily be reduced 25 per cent by making from the 
materials now employed better paper and by using no heavier paper than is 
required by the service to be performed. . . . Economic agricultural considera¬ 
tions indicate that the cultivated straws should only bo employed [for imper 
making] when the woods and textile and paper wastes can no longer supply 
• the demand or are too costly. Flax fiber, when it can not be put to more im¬ 
portant uses, should be employed in paijer making.” 

VETEEHTABT MEDICIHE. 

Annual report on the distribution of animal plagues in the German 
Empire {Jahrentier. Terhr, Tierseitclu Dcut. Iicicht% 22 (1907), pp, 
maps This is a report in which the extent and distribution of the imi)ortaut 
animal diseases occurring in the German Empire are considered, particularly 
anthrax, symptomatic anthrax, rabies, glanders, pleuro-pneumonia, hog cholera, 
swine erysliielas, chicken cholera, fowl plague^ scab, and influenza of horses. 
Details concerning the distribution of these diseases in the Empire are also 
presented in tabular form. Maps are appended showing the occurrence of 
rabies, glanders, foot-and-mouth disease, and ^eep scab In Germany. The 
meat inspection regulations of Germany £^re given as are also the laws of the 
various countries relative to animal diseases. 

Veterinary d^artment, 1907, A. Olives (Rpts. Finance, Admin., and Con- 
dition iSudan, 1907, pp. 837-d.J5).—The cattle plague which appeared to have 
been almost stamped out in the Sudan broke out again in the Kassala Province. 
Sarraja or contagious lymphangitis has become a serious problem over a great 
part of the Sudan. Trypanosomia^s of all classes of animals is siiid to be 
the most serious veterinary question in the province. Biliary fever of the 
horse and dog and a disease of fowls are transmitted by ticks, the latter caus¬ 
ing great loss of poultry in Egyiit. Horse sickness was not very prevalent while 
mange prevailed throughout the Sudan, particularly in baggage camels. Very 
little progress has as yet been made in the improvement of the local breeds of 
horses and doukqys. • 
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Tuberculosis in animals and its relation to public health, W. Bobebt&on 
{Ag)\ Jour. Gape Good Hope^ 38 {1908), Xo. 3, pp. 3^-337, pis. 2). — jSjx account 
Is given of the disease with directions for the use of tuberculin. The trans¬ 
mission of tuberculosis through the vehicle of meat and milk is discussed. 

Tuberculosis of retropharyngeal lymphatic glands, “W. Jowett {Tot. Rec., 
21 (1908), No. 1056, pp. 203, 20^, pi. 1). —^Records are reported of 100 consecu¬ 
tive, post-mortem examinations made by the author of cattle which had reacted 
to tuberculin but which in the majority of cases gave no clinical indication of 
being the subject of tuberculosis. Thirty-nine of the animals were found to 
have well-marked lesions in the retropharyngeal glands and in 4 of the 39 
animals, although careful examinations were made, no trace of tuberculosis 
could be detected in any other oigan of the body. 

The protection of cattle against tuberculosis, J. F. Hetmans {Wiener 
Klhi. Wchnschr., 21 (1908), No. 25, pp. 893-895). —^The author describes a method 
which he calls the sac method that increases the resistant power of the animal 
to tubercle bacilli The sac, made from a reed, is filled with 1 mg. of living 
tubercle bacilli, diluted with powder. The mouth of the sac is tied and collo- 
dionized and the sac is then introduced under the skin of the animal. 

A tuberculous cow soon shows a typical reaction when a sac containing 0.5 
cc. of raw tuberculin is inserted under the skin. TThen the sac contains live 
bacilli they thrive so long as they obtain the necessary nutrient substances 
by diffusion. The wound heals, the sac forming a nodule resembling a tubercle. 
Experience shows that an animal bearing one of these sacs is protected against 
experimental and spontaneous tuberculous infection to an extent hitherto 
unattained. This method has been applied by the author to 4,000 cattle during 
the last 3 years. References are givea to articles published on the subject by 
the author. 

A new contribution to the study of the vaccination of bovines against 
tuberculosis, A. Oalmettc and C. Guerin (Aim. Inst Pasteur, 22 (1908), 
No. 9, pp. 689-703).—A continuation of experiments on vaccination against 
tuberculosis previously noted (E. S. R., 19, p. 577). 

The authors conclude that by the ingestion of virulent or attenuated tubercle 
bacilli a relative immunity is produced that will protect from virulent bacilli 
for 6 months or longer. When from 8 to 12 months after having resisted a mas¬ 
sive infection by the digestive tract and supposedly vaccinated, bovines received 
intravenously a dose of virulent baciUi, it was found that following a short 
period of discomfort they continued in perfect health for 6 or 8 months. They 
retain, howeirer, in their bronchial and mediastinal glands, virulent bacilli that 
will cause tuberculosis in guinea pigs, but will not produce a reaction to tuber¬ 
culin. After 6 to 8 months more the immunity disappears and the bacilli may 
produce tuberculous lesions. Tubercle bacilli ffom cultures introduced by in¬ 
gestion are after a time resorbed in the mesenteric glands, but are not suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to produce lesions, while by tatravenous injection they re¬ 
mained virulent in the lymphatic glands of the thoracic oigans. 

“ Tuberculous animals or those sensibilized to tuberculin by 2 or 3 massive 
injections of that substance in the veins, offer a very great resistance to reln- 
i^ions or to severe tuberculous infections, natural or artificial, even if these are 
made by the intravenous method. . . . Then it is not in any way a true im¬ 
munity, because the animals, thus vaccinated, altbon^ not reacting to tuber¬ 
culin, remain carriers of living and vlndent bacilli which are able, when the 
resistance diminishes to create in the organism of flmae same animals serious 
lesions, and again becanse^ as Roux and Vall6e have demonstrated, vaccina¬ 
tion by venous or subcutaneous methods does not protect against Intestinal 
infection.’’ ^ 
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Economics as a positive factor in the dissemination of tuberculosis in 
animals, O. E. Dyson {\at Provhionri\ SH ( 190S), A o. ZO, pp. 19, J7),—A pap'T 
read by the author before the International Ooufcress on Tuberculosis, iii which 
which are discussed the factors that ha^e prevented a more elfectual work of 
eradication. The author considers eradication of the disease in this country to 
depend upon the enactment and ri«?ul enforcement of Fwleral laws which will 
prevent the interstate shipment of any bovine intended for I>r(*odin}j: or dairy 
purimses unless submitted to the tuberculin test and authoritatively certilicMl as 
being free from the disease. 

The control and prevention of bovine tuberculosis in individual herds, 
V. A. Moore (Mner. Vet Pei\, {1908), A'o. 1, pp, 22-29).—This article forms 
part of the report of the committee on diseases of the ^Imerican Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

The author considers that past experience warrants the conclusion that 
tuberculosis can be i>raetioally eliminated from cattle, not by acts of legislation, 
but by the persistent application of an intelligent system of action that will pre¬ 
vent the further spread of the virus and eliminate as auickly us consistent the 
animals already infected. While laws will be of assistance, the real results 
must come from wise, conservative, and scientific advice given by the veteri¬ 
narian and followed by tlie individual owner of cattle. 

The struggle against tuberculosis in cattle in Denmark, B. Bang (Vrt 
IRec., 2i {1908). Vojt. lOiG, pp. pp. This is a iMii>er pre¬ 

sented at the International Congress on Tuberculosis held in Paris, in 11)05. 

Suppression of tuberculosis among cattle on the Continent {Joui.Bd.Xgr. 
{London). iJ {1908). Xo. 7, pp. i9iS02). —A brief account is given of the work 
in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Prance for the 
suppression of tuberculosis in cattle. 

Bang’s badllus and its biology, J. Kowak (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 22 (1908), 
Xo. 8, pp. pJs. 3). —^The author here reports experiments carried on 

with the bacillus which Bang described as the specific agent of epizootic abor¬ 
tion in cows. A method of cultivating this bacillus which the author considers 
surer and easier to carry out is described. Development has been obtained in 
an atmosphere of oxygen and in compre«.sed air. The bacillus has lived in a 
straight gelatin medium for more thau 2 years. This viability explains the out¬ 
breaks of epidemics in certiiin stables. The death of the fetus resulted in 
guinea pigs and rabbits inoculated subcuttineously. Intravenously, and iiitra- 
peritoneally with the bacillus. Neither the ingestion nor the introduction of 
the biicillns into the vagina produced the disease in these anlnmls, N<k ex¬ 
periments were nmde with cows. 

A contribution to the study of red dysentery (coeddian enteritis) of cattle, 
a ZuBLiN {Sehiceiff. Arch. Ticrheilk., SO (1908), Xo. 3, pp. 123^-109, figs. tO; 
tths. In ret Rer.. 21 (1909), Xo. 1072, pp. .}i?7, This is the rei»oit of an 

extensive study based upon the literature and the author’s experience with the 
disease in Switzerland. The disease is a fd>rile epizootic of young cattle that is 
localized in the large intestine, particularly in the rectum, 11 is caustnl by a 
si>ecific coceidia known as Coccidium hovis, which is not found in healthy ani¬ 
mals. Though generally terminating in recovery it may cause the death of 
inflected aninmis. 

Three stages of the infection are recognized: (1) The congestive stjige in 
which the feces contain blood coagula and a few coccldia; (2) the stage of 
hemorrhagic diarrhea accompanied by fever; and (3) the stage of regmieratiou 
and abatement and diaippearanoe of the symptoms. Animals are probably 
infected through solid food or fluids which contain the simres. Direct trans¬ 
mission from animal to animal does not seem likely. 
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As the parasites are very resistant, treatment is purely symptomatic. The 
hyi)eremia is combated by rei»eated clysters of 1 i)er cent alum or i i^er cent 
tannin in solution. Afterwards astringents are given by mouth and cardiac 
weakness treated with stimulants and the system strengthened by the use of 
milk and eggs. The author has had recoveries in 95 per cent of the cases. It 
is said that the meat can usually be used for food. 

The nodular disease of bovines an esophagostomiasis, Mabotel (Buh 
Boe, Cent, Med, Vet,, So (1908), No, 18, pp, ftps, 3 ),—Studies haAie 

been made of this disease through which it has been determined to be an 
esophagostomiasis and not an uncinariasis. The life cycle of the panisite has 
been followed and is here described. 

Changes in the blood of parasite-infested ^eep on an innutritions diet, 
W'. Giltneb < Amor. Vet, Rev,, S3 (1908), No, 3, pp, ool-oOt >.—Studies made of 
the blood of sheep infested with CSftophagostoma columI)tanttm and Hamonvhiis 
rotitortU8 are here reported. In the sheep studied the lesions i>roduced by 
O, colianhianum, together with the occurrence of the stomach worm in small 
numbers and a very coarse unbalanced innutritions ration, lessened the vitality 
of the sheei> and led to a fatal issue after producing a marked alteration in 
the blood. A decided anemia, polynuclear leucocytosis and almost total absence 
of eosinophiles and mast cells are said to be the characterizing features. It is 
suggested that the change in the blood may be due to mechanical obstructions 
by the nodules of the absorption of digested nutrients or even the iireveution 
of digestion. 

Boes lime and sulphur injure wools more than other dips? S. B. Holulnos 
(Xgr, Jour, Cape Good Hope, 33 (1908), No, 3, pp, 377-^82), —^Exi^eriments were 
conducted with several dips iu an attempt to ascertain to what extent if any 
the wool had been injured by dippings at different stages of growth. Fnder 
direction of an authority on wool each lot was scoured separately and treateil 
up to and including the dyeing stage. The expert does not draw a conclusion, 
but from the detailed results reported, wool from sheep dipped iu lime-sulphur 
api>ears to comxiare favorably with that from sheep dlp|>ed In ('ooi>er’s powder 
and tobacco extract. 

The caustic soda and sulphur dip (Natal Agr, Jour,, It (1908), No, S, pp, 
982 -980, pi. 1), —Experiments here reported appear to show that the objection 
made to the use of this dip on the ground of injuries to the wo<»l are not well 
founded. 

Bovine piroplasmosis observed on the Ivory Coast, G. Bouet (Bui, Hoe, 
Path, Exot,, 1 (1908), No, 4, p. 25^).—Piroplasmosis is rei)orted on the Ivory 
Coast ill cows from Senegal and in bovines, particularly zebus, which had re¬ 
cently arrived from various ixilnts of the Sudan or Sahel and which must 
have there contracted the disease. In all these cases the blood contained more 
or less abundantly either Piroplasma higcminum or P, mutamt. Blood from one 
of the oxen produced the disease when injected into a heifer. At the end of 
15 days a Piroplasma of the digeminum type and at the end of 24 days a 
PiropIaFona of the parvum tyi>e appeared. The presence of TrgpanoMma 
houi prevented a report of the pathological effect of the Piroplasma being made. 
A heifer was also infected by the attachment of ticks, jjn^ny of females taken 
on a bovine, and again P. higeminum was found. 

The value of the agglutination reaction and of bacteriological methods in 
the diagnosis of glanders, K. R. CoLuzts (Jour, Infect, Diseasen, o (1908), 
No, 4, pp, 401-411),—The application of this reaction was followed during a 
period of 2 years iu which time 2,500 horses were tested. The results, in the 
author’s opinion, are not sufaciently concluslTe from a practical standpoint to 
make it a means of absolute diagnosis. 
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“ The sertun of horsos reacting with BadUuft mallei in dilutions of 1:1,000 
and above indicates a glanders infection which may be latent or active accord¬ 
ing to the accompanying symptoms and reaction to mallein, 

‘ *• Horses giving a reaction of 1: ."iUO to ^ : 1,000 are to be suspeclwl and should 
be tested with mallein; if no reaction occurs and the horse is apparently In 
healthy condition, it may be considered free from glanders.” 

In connection with the experiments reported the author reviews the work of 
other investigators on the subject. 

Iiain 2 siekte on the Kaap Plateau, J. Spbetjll (Apr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 
52 (1.908), Xo. 5, pp. J88-d(?0).—It is the author’s opinion that the name 
lamziekte given to this diseiise by farmers should stand, sanctioned as it is by 
long usage in C!ape Colony, although some writers have used the name pasteur- 
ellosis and, according to the type of the disease, it has also been called by 
several other names. The disease api>ears to be quite widespread in Cape 
Colony, being most severe in the coastal districts of the East Provinces, and it 
is the author’s opiuiou that it must also o(H*ur in the Orange River (’olony and 
western Transvaal. 

The author has cultivated the organism on artificial media and has found 
it virulent on inoculation into healthy animals. It conforms in all respects 
except in its active motility with Lignifires’s description of the Pasteurella, a 
coceo-bacillus. The disease appears in a number of forms of which the three 
more common are the edematous or throat form, the thoracic form, and the 
paralytic form. An account is given of these forms, of susceptibility, plurality 
of attacks, post-mortem lesions, treatment, and prophylactic measures. Experi- 
meats conducted, including dreiching and the injection of body fluids and arti¬ 
ficial cultures, are also reported. 

Report on swamp fever, J, R. Ballabc {Am. Rpt. Dept. Agr. Prov. Baskatclie- 
190K, pp. 225-225, pi. 1). —^Attempts to transmit swamp fever by injection 
of blood, j^nd juice, or other fluid have been unsuccessful. In the cases ex¬ 
amined the'liver showed marked inflammatory changes leading in some cases 
to death of the tissue and formation of new comiectlve tissue. In a considerable 
proportion of the cases examined special treatment of the tissue revealed 
bodies in the liver cells which the author believes to be protozoa and probably 
the specific caiuse of the disease. 

Equine piroplasmosis in Sardegna, A. Babxtchello and A. Pricolo (Ann. 
lat Ig. Npfr. f nir. Roma. IH (i.958), yo. 2. pp. 557-575, pi. 7; aU. in BtO. Inst 
Pasteur, H (7.958), *Yo. 77, p. 78J).—This disease which has been known in 
several provinces of Italy is here shoum to occur on the Island of Sardinia. 
Studies made of the iiarasites are presented accompanied by illustrations. 

Equine piroplasmosis, A. Pricolo (Alod. Zooiafro, 7907, pp. Jj; ahs. iw Bui 
Just. Pasteur. 8 {1908), yo. 77, p. 785).—A review of tbe literature on this 
disease. 

Contributions to the study of Eilaria irritans, the filaria of summer sores 
of horses, Payet and Moreau {But Boe. Cent Hid. V4t., 85 (7.908), No. 78, 
pp. 455).—The authors have made biological studies of this nematode! 

Adults were recognized for the first time but sexes were not distinguished. The 
leucocytes of the affected horses were also studied. 

A case of Sarcosporidia in the horse, Moussu and Coquot {Bui. Soe. Cent 
Vit., 85 (7008), No. 78, pp. 445-456, figs. 5),—An extensive report is given 
of a case of this affection including an account of a post-mortem examination. 

A case of tuberculosis in a horse, J. Aicdbbsok {Vet. Rec., 21 (7308), No. 
1055, pp. 185, 784).—The history, symptoms, and result of a post-mortem exami¬ 
nation of a case of generalized tuberculosis is reported. The application of 
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tuberculin gave a positive reaction. The author considers the <*ervh*al vertet>ra 
to be a veiy common seat of tuberculosis in the horse. 

Tuberculosis affecting the dorsal vertebra of a mare, W. Bbo’R x < i f /. 

21 {190S), No. 1052, pp. 1)5, 1)6, figa, 2 ).—case of this affection is reported 
accompanied by photographs. 

Control of hog cholera by serum immunization, A. D. Mel\in (Amcr. 1 it. 
Rei\, {190S), No. 1 , pp. l)-ll )»—In this article, which was presented before 
the annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, an account 
is given of the methods of immunization that have been worked out by the 
biochemic division of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this Department and 
which htne been iiatented in such manner as to insure to the i)eople of the 
X'^nited States the right to a free use. 

I"p to the i)resent time the filterable virus causing hog cholera has not been 
artificially cultivated. A protective serum is produced by hyiierimmunization. 
With a standard serum of known potency susceptible pigs may be protected in 
two ways, by the so-called serum-simultaneous method and by the serum-alone 
method. The former, to be used in droves that have not been exposed to hog 
cholera, consists of injecting subcutaneously on one side of the body of the pig 
to be vaccinated a suitable quantity of serum and simultaneously on the other 
side of the body a small quantity of virulent blood taken from a hog sick with 
hog cholera. Experiments have shown that pigs are thereby given a firm 
immunity lasting at least 6 months and probably much longer. The serum-alone 
method which consists simply in Injecting the protective serum appears to 
confer only a temiwrary Immunity upon the treated pigs. This latter method 
is adapted to the treatment of hogs in a herd in which cholera has already 
broken out but which have not themselves ^owii visible symptoms of the 
disease. It is estimated that the cost of the serum per dose can be brought to 
2,j cts., as there seems to be no objection to the use for food puri)os«? of the 
carcass of a hyperimmunized immune. 

Exi)erimeiits have been carried out upon farms under practical conditions- 
Some 2,000 hogs on 00 farms were thus treated during the fhll of 1907 and the 
results show the efficiency of the method. The practical use is considered 
entirely feasible. Plans for the eradication of hog cholera by serum immuniza¬ 
tion are submitted. 

Inocailation against hog cholera, J. W. Oonnaway {Brecaer^a Gas., S3 
(1908), No. 20, pih 1105-1107, figs. 7).—Experiments conducted by the author in 
which virulent hog-cholera blood and hyi»erimmune serum were injected simul¬ 
taneously are here reported. Out of 56 head that apiieared healthy at the 
time of inoculation only 3 died. All of these are said to have been exposed as 
much as would ordinarily occur on the average stock farm. The injection of 
serum into sick hogs did not appear to modify the course of the disease. 

Studies on hog cholera and preventive treatment, W. E. King {Kansas Bta, 
BuL 151, pg. 37-90, pis. 8, dgms. 3i).—The investigations here reiK>rted were 
conducted in cooperation with Dr. C. T. McCIintock, following unsuccessful 
attempts to attenuate virulent hog-cholera blood by various physical and chem¬ 
ical means. 

Negathe results were obtained from attempts made to cultivate the filter¬ 
able vims of hog cholera artificially In normal hc^-serum broth in the abdom¬ 
inal cavity of tbe rabbit in collodlum sacs. 

As a large quantity of immune serum is required in the ordinary preventive 
treatment and since relatively small amounts are secured from individual 
hogs, esqieriments were made with other animals in view of producing a serum 
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at a uiuderale expense. As a result of experiiiients with sheep it was concluded 
that under some conditions the \irns was alteiinatCMl in such a wmy as to suc¬ 
cessfully vaccinate healthy hoijs, hut these experiments were suspende<t since 
it was found imiiussible to ohlaiii a definite degree of uniformitj' or standardi¬ 
zation of the sheep-serum vaccine. Experiments with the donkey, in whic'h 
more encourjiging results were obtained, were followed l)y the use of the horse 
as a niedium. 

This wi)rk was directed particularly toward the production of a horse-seniiu 
hog-cholera vaccine and not toward the production of a hog-t*holera antitoxin 
from the horse. The i*esiilts obtained have been summarized by the author as 
f<jllows: 

‘‘Alrulent hog-cholera serum exerts a toxic influence upon a healthy horse 
when injected intravenously. Normal hog-cholera serum or virulent hog- 
cholera serum does not appear to produce an anaphylactic retiction when in¬ 
jected intravenously Into the horse. The 2-hour horse serum (drawn from the 
horse 2 hours after the animal has received, intravenously, approximatt^ly ir»0 
cc. of hog<*holera virus) when injected subcutaneously into the healthy hog 
in small quantities produces an acute form of the disease. The 4-honr horse 
serum when injected into healthy hogs intravenously produces acute hog 
cholera. The 4-hour horse serum, under certain conditions at least, when 
Injected siibcutaneonsly in small doses into healthy swine does not produce 
infection. The 5 to 7 hour horse serum when inji'cted subcutaneously into 
the healthy hog does not produce the disease. The 24-hoiir horse senmi in 
comparison with 4-hour horse serum, shows attenuated properties. The 24- 
hour horse-serum vaccine injected subcutaneously and intravenously, and 
4-hour horse-serum vaccine when injected in small quantities subcutaneously, 
act as preventives against hog cholera. The 24-hour horse serum, however, is 
not constant in reai^ect to its protective ivroperties. A rough estimate shows 
tlait horse-serum vaccine can be prepared at a relatively low cost. 

“Virulent hog-cholera serum in the liquid form becomes attenuated after 
a i»eriod of 9 months when kept at a temi)erature of approximately 10 to 15® 
C, Virulent hog-cholera serum dried under aseptic conditions at a tempera¬ 
ture of ;17® lK»comes attenuated after a i>eriod of S months. Horse-sernm 
vaccine retains its protective properties for at least a period of 6 weeks when 
kept at an appn)x!mate temi^eratiire of 10 to 15“.” 

It is stated tlnit exiieriments have i^own that a hog once immunized to the 
disease will retahi the prote(‘tion for a iieriod of from 3 to 8 months, or long 
enough to fatten and prepare the animal for market. 

Tests of Bruschettini’s ho^diolera vaccine and Bruschettini’s hog 
cholera and swine plague serum, James Wilson (£7. K. Dvpl A///\, Offer ^<r, 
Circ. ^7, pp. J ).—In conformity with provisions made by Oongi'ess ftu* the 
testing of stimples of tuben*ulin, serums, antitoxin, and analogous i)roducts 
bought in the open imirket tests were made of Briisehettini’s hog-cholera 
\accine and Bnischettini’s hog cholera and swine plague serum. The resulls 
obtained indicate that neither are reliable agents for protecting hogs from hog 
cholera. 

The dog in health, accident, and disease, F. T. Barton (Philadelphia^ 
[/flON], pp. 107^ pin. 12),—X popular work largely devoted to a discussion of the 
characteristics of the various breeds of dogs, but also briefly considering the 
accidents and diseases to which dogs are subject. 

ISzperimental studies of acute ankylostomiasis in dogs, J. (Pri\ 

Tit* [TotfZoiwej, SS ( 1908 ), No* 10 , pp. 613 - 618 , fig* I).—Studies were made of 
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tlio fiymptoms and leaioiiH produced by iiifpcdiiii? dojjjs witli inch ifl os font urn 
ti igonoccfihahim. Only «mall doga were found to eontra(*t the acute form. In 
the«e there is an acute enteritis resulting in dysentery. It is accomp«inl«l by a 
marked anemia and soon terminates In death. 

!Efew information on Kala-azar; cultures; inoculation of do^s; etiology, 
C. Nicolle iComgU Rend. Scad. ScL I Ports], (1908), So. 0, pp. J,98, — 

The author has experimentally reproduced Kala-azar in the dog. On ?{eptem¬ 
ber 21 and December 9, 1907, a young dog was inoculated in the li>er and 
within the peritoneum with blood from the spleen of a child affected with the 
disease. On February 27,190S, the dog was killed while still in a healthy con¬ 
dition. Numerous typical Leishman bodies were found in the spleen and bone 
marrow, and also, though more rarely, in the liver. These bodies appear to be 
identical with those found in the child. It is said that of 4 cases of the disease 
observed in children in Tunis, 2 had been frequently in c<mtact with diseased 
dogs. The author is led to conclude that Kala-azar is a disease of the dog that 
is iirobably transmitted to man by ectoparasites. 

Canine oiigin of Kala-azar, C. NicoiiE and O. Comte (Vompt. Rend. Scad. 
Kci. [Pariw], (1908), Yo. ti, pp. 789-^791 ).—Of 40 dogs examined at the 
pound in Tunis, one was found with Welshman bodies in its spleen, bone marrow, 
and liver. The disease is said to be lery difficult to diagiios<% since the animals 
only occasionally appear sick and as it is difficult to detect the juinisites in the 
I)erlpheral blood. 

A disease of fowls simulating in some respects fowl cholera, W.'Kobfbt- 
soN (Sffr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 32 ( 1908), Xo. o, pp. Ji7-57.0, ffgn. 3 ).—^The 
author here reports an investigation made on a disease in which all classes of 
fowls are affected and in which the mortality is very high. It was found to bo 
due to a bacillus different from fowl cholera. The culture and blood from 
affected animals remained in a virulent cjondition for a long i>er!od of time. 
The infection is not conveyed by feces direct, and cages, etc., do not seem tt» 
spread the disease. 

A case of spiiiUosis of fowls in Bulgaria, G. Gabeitschnoff (TV/. 8bir2cti, 
J907, Xo. 7; ahs. in Bui. Pasteur, fS (1908), Xo. 12. p. -555>.—This is the 
report of an observation of the disease in Bulgaria. 

Spirochetosis of Cypriote fowls, G. A. Williamson (Jour. Trap. Med, and 
Jllfff. [London^, 11 (1908), Xo. 12, p. The mortality as reported was 

\ery high, probably between SO and 90 per cent in chickens, although less 
among older fowls. A spirochtete, probably Hpirocherta gaJUmirim, was found 
in large numbers during the height of the disease. Ticks of the species Sigan 
rrflc,rus were found, the larvje on the fowls and the adults In the crevi<*e^ of 
the wood of the henhouse. Ducks on the same run with the fowls have been 
observed with similar symptoms of spirochetosis and the same species of tick 
was found uiK>n them. It thus appears that A. rcflcxns as well as .i. pernwus 
transmits spirochetosis and suggests the iwssibility that 8 . gnUinarum and 
annerinum are not trne species. 

Fowl spirochmtiasis iu Tonis (Jour. Trap. Med. anid Hyg. ILondon'i, 11 
(1908), Xo. lo, pp. 2S9, 2^0.)—Ticks of the species Argas periticun sent from a 
small place near Kairwan, Tunis, transmitted spirochetosis to fowls. 

Animal parasites and parasitic diseases, B. F. KArpr (Chicago, 1908. pp. 
207, ftgn. 73 ).—^An epitome of animal parasites intended for use by the student 
and busy practitioner. The subject is treated in four chapters under the head¬ 
ings ectozoa, entozoa, protozoa, and the preparation of specimens. 
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Endoglobular hematozoa, A. Lutz and C. Meyer (Rev. 21 rd. HCto Paulo, 1908, 
May 15; ahs. in Bui Inst Pasteur, 6 (1908), 17, p. 769).-^The author has 

t»bserved 3 tyi)eb of parasites (Proteosoioa, !Lemoproteiis, and.Ijenoocytozoon^ 
in the birds of Brazil, Of the 20 orders of binls recorded from the country 
representatives of 9 ha\e been found with hematozoan parasites. 

Coexistence of a Leptomonas (Herpetomonas) and a trypanosome in a non- 
pimctorinff muscid (Drosophila confusa Staegrer), B. Ohatton and B. Altlai^e 
iCoiupt Raid. Hoc. Biol [Pads], 64 (1908), No. 20, pp. 100H006, fig. O-— 
The authors found 2 Flagellates (a Herpetomonas and a Trypanosoma) occur¬ 
ring in Drosophila confusa, a fly very commonly met with in fermentation 
work at the Pasteur Institute. They consider this to be the first true ti-ypan- 
osome to be reported as occurring in an arthropod that does not suck blood 
and as an argument against the vertebrate origin and in favor of the arthropod 
origin of tryi>anosomes. 

The government veterinary surgeon’s report on the disease caused by the 
Strongylus parasite, J. D. Miller (Proo. Ayr. Soc. Trinidad and Tobago, 
8 {1908), Xo. 9, pp. 373-n375).—A brief account is given of the Strongylus 
parasite as met with in the colony of Trinidad and Tobago. It is stated that 
the pure-bred zebu cattle resist the ravages of the iiarasite best and that 
sheep su<*cumb more easily than other animals. Directions are given for the 
treatment necessary to prevent the ravages of the parasite. 

Concerning Trypanosoma congolense, A. Laverae (Oompt Rend. Acad. 
M. {Paris], 147 (1908), No. 9, pp. 452-455). —^Two goats inoculated with T. 
cfmgolcnse acquired complete immunity. These animals wei*e then inoculated 
with T. dimorphon, one having died and the other being seriously affected at 
the time of writing. The author concludes that the two trypanosomes are 
distinct species. 

The transportation of live stoch, N. S. Mato (Amer. Vet. Rev., S4 (1908)^ 
No* 1, pp. SOSi). —An account read before the American Veterinary Medical 
Association in which directions are givea for the treatment of live stock be¬ 
fore and during transportation and after arrival at point of destination- 

The Seabury cattle spraying machine, 0. P. Lounsbury (Agr. Jour. Capo 
Good Hope, 33 (1908), No. 3, pp. 336-3)0, fig. 1). —description is given of 
this machine for use in the destruction of ticks, mange, and lice, and it is an¬ 
nounced that one has recently been imported into South Africa. Several hand- 
spraying tests are reiK>rted which indicate that in the application of dips power 
spraying must be greatly superior. 

Apparatus of service in experimental pathology, P. P. Gay (Jour. Med. 
Research. 19 (1908), No. t, pp. 73-75, pi i).—An autopsy board for animals 
and a self-regulating water bath maintaining a constant temperature are de¬ 
scribed and illustmted. 

Some common disinfectants, M. Dorset (U. 8. Dept Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 
3)5, pp. 12). —^This account has been prepared in order to correct much popular 
misconceptinn in regard to the value and limitations of the various disinfectants 
sold in this country. Directions are given for the production of gas from forma¬ 
lin, from paraform, and from wood alcohol. The advantages and disadvantages 
in the use of formaldehyde, cari)olic acid, and cresol are summarized for ready 
reference. Other disinfectants considered are comi)Ound solution of cresol, 
chlorid of lime, and bichlorid of mercury. 

Filing ^system for bulletins, miscellaneous pamphlets, and clippings, 
M. H. Reynolds (Amer. Vet Rei\, S3 (1908), No.,6, pp. 692-700).—An account 
and key is given of a decimal system for the filing of bulletins and other litera¬ 
ture of value to the veterinarian. 
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Cost of pumping from wells for the irrigation of rice in Z<ouisiana and 
Arkansas, W. B. Gregory ti. Dept, Agr,, Offltr Dipt. mn. Bitl. 201. pp, 
S9. figs. 2 ).—In continuation of work previonsly noted <E. S. R., 19, p. S6>, tins 
bulletin gives the results of tests made to determine the relative cost as well 
as the efficiency of the methods and machinery used for irrigation pumping in 
Louisiana and Arkansas, with a view to sui>plying data to enable rice growers 
to decide whether to purchase water or to install individual plants. 

The 18 plants tested are described in detail, with the results of each tabu¬ 
lated and peculiarities in conditions noted. The author notes that in cer¬ 
tain plants having submerged centrifugal pumps the efficiency of engines, pumps, 
and wells could not be segregated because of the lack of a vacuum gauge 
attached to the suction pipe, and where there was a poor showing made the fault 
could not be assigned. 

As a result of the tests the writer says, ‘Mt appears that under ordinary 
conditions there is a slight financial ad\*antage in securing water from a canal.” 

Pumping for irrigation, B. Rabeti6 {Jour. Agr. Pmt.^ n. sfr., 16 (1008). Xo. 
47, pp. 654-63H). —^Two comentions were hold recently at Cahors and Vllleneme- 
sur-Lot, to investigate the economic value and make tests of the %arious methods 
of pumping water in large quantities for irrigation. The conclusions from the 
convention at Gahors are briefiy summarized in the article, among them being 
that machines furnishing the largest output show the least cost of renewal, and 
that, other conditions being equal, slow-speed motors are the most economical. 
The results of the Tilleneuve convention are given fully. 

At Yilleneuve there were in all 16 pumping units tested. Of these 12 had 
motors of the explosive type and were oiieraled in these tests on naphtha of 
specific gravity 0.7, B had electric motors operated by a continuous current of 
230 volts, and 1 had a hot-air engine. In tables showing the exiierimental 
and calculated results three classes are observed: (1) Pumping units with an 
hourly output of more than 30 cu. meters of water lifted to a height of 5 
meters; (2) between 5 and 36 cu. meters; and (3) less than 5 cn. meters of 
water. Many combinations of motors and pumps were tested, as, for example, 
in the first class were found stationary and movable motors with centrifugal 
pumps and electric motors belt-connected to centrifugal pumps. In the second 
class there were centrifugal, duplex, and triplex pumps with belt connections 
and also a diaphragm pump, all of which were operated by explosive motors. 
In the third class there were electric motors direct-connected and geared to 
centrifugal pumps, and also a hot-air engine oi>eratlng a piston pump. 

A table gives the results of cost and output by the hour, and by 100 kg. 
raised 5 meters. The costs in each class per horsepower per hour were approxi¬ 
mately 9, 22, and 26 cts., resi>ectiv€ly, with naphtha at 30 cts. per gallon and 
electric current at 5 cts. per kilowatt-hour. 

The high economy of units of large output, the advantages of electric motors 
of small and average output, and the practical merits of hot-air engines are 
noted as conclusions from the tests. 

Irrigation pumping, A. Ohattbrton (Rpt. Dept Agr. Madrm, 1907’^, pp. 
25-3i).—This report contains information on the installation of oil engines in 
that locality, the experiments made on government plants to determine the duty 
and a basis for the sale of water, and the governmental assistance rendered to 
irrigators in installing pumps. In a few cases the water Is taken from streams, 
but mostly from driven wells. There is also a general account of well-boring 
operations as carried on in this district. 
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Irrigation in Victoria, H. G. McKinney {UngUu Rcc., 59 (1909), No. 3, pp. 
61, 6*3).—This is a brief historical review of irrigation in the State of A'ictorla, 
showing the causes of failure of many of the promoting companies and giving 
an JUM’ount of the work of the commission appointed to investigate the subject 
of irrigation and rural water supply, and of its efforts to exiend irrigation 
works in the State. 

Experimental irrigation farm, TT. J. Allen (Agr. Ooz , T. aV. Wales, 
19 {1908). No. 11. pp. ^27-^37, figs. J7).—The author describes the Yanco irri¬ 
gation farm established by the government as the first to make use of the 
water provided by the Great Northern Murrumbidgee Scheme. The implements 
and methods used-in preparing the land for water are described and illustrated. 

An Egyptian steam cultivator (Set. Amct., 100 (1909), No. 7, p. 133, fig's. 
2 ).—^This machine is constructed with the idea of pulverizing the soil and 
stirring and aerating it at the same time that it is broken up. It is illustrated 
in this article and its mode of operation described. 

The essential feature is a set of six disks rotating in a vertical plane trans- 
\erae to the length of the machine^ with curved cutting blades attached to the 
lieriphery of the disks at right angles to their plane. The disks are suiiported 
at the rear of the locomotive on a U-Bhai)ed frame, which can be raised or 
lowered, allowing the depth of cultivation to be varied up to 12 in. Oifi<*iaI 
tests of the cultivator showed a working cjipacity of l.r>S acres per hour at 
an average depth of 0 in. in very di*y and hard ground. The engine used 
uus of the vertical type, but will be reidaced in later models by a 2-cyllnder 
horizontal tyj)e to give more room and better access to the engine parts. 

Efew cotton picking machine (Nat Cotsperafor a fit! Farm Jour., 30 {1909), 
No. 14, p. 3).—There is described here a new machine which is reiwrted to have 
been successfully operated under difficult conditions. It consists essentially 
of a large drum containing a fan operated by a 2} horsepower gasoline engine. 
On the outside of the drum are connected 4 pieces of spiral rubber suction hose, 
taiierlng from 2} in. at the drum end to 1} in. at the nozzle. The cotton is 
drawn into the miiehine through these tubes and passes into a square exlmust 
pipe over the top of the machine and down to about 4 ft. from the base of the 
wagon carrying the machinery*. 

Destruction of concrete by alkali, TT. P. Headden (Colorado ^ta. But 193, pp. 
3-3).—^This contains chemical analyses, made by the author, of cement drain 
tile, which had disintegrated after only 8 or 9 mouths’ use and also of river 
water which is assumed to be similar in composition to that which acted on the 
tile, with a discussion of the relative influence of the chemical constituents 
Involved, 

The salient features in the composition of the salts present in the ground 
waters of this section are the large amount of sulphates and the presence of 
carbonates.” 

The action of a mixture of sodium sulphate and carbonate on coarsely ground 
concrete was also experimented with and found to yield rapidly a white de- 
comixtsition product rich in carbon dioxid. The final conclusion from the results 
of the exi)eriments is that “ the action of the ground waters seems to have been 
one of chemical change converting the lime of the cement into a sulphate and 
carbonate, accompanied by the removal of silicic acid, alumina, and lime and 
totally destroying the cohesiveness of the concrete.” 

The construction and filling of sUos, W. A. Linklatbr (WaBhington Bia. 
Popular Bui. 10, pp. 8, figs. If).—There are described and illustrated silos of 
the following types: The King, a stave silo bound with iron hoops, a round silo 
with wooden hopps, and an eight-side silo of concrete. Practical suggestions 
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are also stiven reganliug the leciitlou, size, and tilliuR of silos, and notes on 
com binders, racks, and cutters. 

Gre^shouse and conservatory construction and heating, P. X. Hasluck 
(ycir York and London, IdOt, pp. 160, figs, 338).—This is stated to be a com¬ 
prehensive digest of information contributed to the Building World (London) 
on methods and details of construction of various greenhouses and conserva¬ 
tories. The subjects treated are principles of greenhouse construction, horticul¬ 
tural glass and glazing, leau-to greenhouses and conservatories, span-roof green¬ 
houses, dome-roof conser\atories, conservatory and veranda, window conserva¬ 
tories, and heating greenhouses. The text is folly illustrated. 

Ventilation for dwellings, rural schools, and stables, F. H. Kino ( Madison, 
TTia., 1908, pp, T7+i28). —In the introductory chapter of this brief treatise, 
which is intended especially for parents, teachers, and school officers and the 
owners and caretakers of live stock, the author discusses the requirements of 
man and of animals and gives specific examples of the evil effects of insuffi¬ 
cient ventilation. There are also discussed the amount of air required, chemical 
changes and loss of sustaining iwwer in respired air, and the influence and 
removal of moisture, and simple experiments bearing on these iwints are 
suggested. 

The second chapter, treating of the itrinciples of ventilation, takes up air 
movement, the motive power used, and the influence of the wind in this respect. 
Sxjperiments illustrating air movement are suggested, and the relation of air 
movement to ventilator construction is discussed. 

In chapter 3, on ventilating practice, are given designs of systems for dwell¬ 
ings, rural schoolhouses and churches, staides and iioultry houses, showing the 
application of the principles involved. 

BTJEAL EGONOinOS. 

Better agriculture and how to get it, J. Hamilton (Harrisburg, Pa„ 1908^ 
pp. 11 ).—^This is an address given before the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture at Harrisburg, January 22 and 23, It presents a 

comparison of yields of staple agricultural products in this country and abroad 
and shows that the greater yields in foreign countries are due in part fo the 
better facilities afforded for itinerant instruction in agriculture. 

The latent forces of country life (Jour, tioc. Xgr, Brabant it JJainaut, 
53 (1908), Yo, 53, pp, —This article is summarized from a recent 

work by Tibbaut dealing with the tu’oblem of the improvement of rural con¬ 
ditions in Belgium. 

The natural healthfulness of the ctranlry, it is believed, is not a sufficient 
inducement to keep fhrm laborers on the laud, and the iinproveuient of the 
economic and social conditions of country life to counteract the so-called 
attractions of town life is recommended. Among the needs of the rural popula¬ 
tion at the present time, the lack of credit is believed to be the greatest. If 
easier iheilities for securing credit could be arranged, together with the 
affording of opportunity to the laborer of becoming a small holder, it Is thought 
the rural population would greatly increase in numbers and vigor of life. 

Farmers’ cooperative demonstration work in its relation to rural improve¬ 
ment, S. A. Knapp (17. S. Dept Agr„ Bur. Plant Indus. Olrc. 21, pp. 30). —^The 
author discusses the necessity for impro\’ed rural conditions in the South and 
presents the remedy offered by the farmers’ cooperative demonstration work 
conducted under the direction of the Bureau of Plant Industry of this Depart¬ 
ment, with some of the results thus far accompliiSied. 

79218 — Xo, 9-09- 7 
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The demonstration work at present consists in practical field instruction to 
farmers in scientific agriculture by means of field agents, the instruction being 
confined to a few essential subjects. When the rudiments of good fanning are 
mastered the farmer secures a greater income for his labor, and he is then 
taught that this gi*eater income should bo applied to the reduction of debt, the 
betterment of the family and the home, and the improvement of rural condi¬ 
tions. It is claimed that where cooperative deinonstrati(»n farming has been 
carried on with sufficient intensity to influem'o public opinion there have re¬ 
sulted increased yields per acre, the purchase of more and better horses or mules, 
a great increase in the use of better implements, general interest in seed selec¬ 
tion and the use of the best seed, home and school improvements, more months 
of schooling, hotter highways, increase of a healthy social life in the country, 
and intense interest in agriculture. 

Cooperation true Americanism, W. M. Hays (Raleigh^ N. C., 1008, pp, 11). — 
This is an address by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture of this Department 
read before the Southern States Association of the Commissioners of Agricul¬ 
ture and Other Agricultural Workers at Columbia, S. C., in November, 1JK)7. 

The author describes the methods and extent ot business can led on liy various 
cooi)erative dairy, fruit, gi'ain, irrigation, drainage, moat, egg, breeding, and 
credit associations in the United States and foreign countries, points out the 
advantages of such organizations in encouraging farm life and promoting 
national welfare, and urges the apiwintment of a nonpartisan federal coopera¬ 
tive organization commission to sui»erv iso, encourage, and assist the formation 
of cooperative enterprises in the United States. 

Agricultural orgauizatiou, EL Smithoxs (Agr. students' Qas., n. 
li (1908), No. 2, pp. —Notes are giveu on the general principles which 

govern in cooperation, and imi)rovement in the agricultuml iiidustiy in England 
is discussed from the following points of view: (1) That the cost of production 
must be reduced; (2) that the returns for produce sold must be increased; and 
(3) that the general conditions under which forming is carried on must be im¬ 
proved. Cooperation among formers is believed to be the only means to the 
attainment of these ends. 

Producers’ associatlous aud cooperative selliug and credit societies in 
Prance to January 1, 1908 (Buh Off. Travail {France), 15 (1908), Non. 8, pp. 
ISO-Ht; 9, pp. 84i’-852; 10, pp. 9"t8-985; 11, pp. 1109-1113). —Complete returns 
for the year 1907 are presented aud discussed. 

The producers’ associations numbered 414, us compareil with 302 at the close 
of 1906; the selling associations numbered, respectively, 2,301 aud 2,1<!6 for the 
same periods; and the cooi>eratlve credit societies, including 17 district hanks 
and 2.10S rural hanks, numbered 2,185 at the close of 19t»7, a gain of 530 
societies over the preceding year. 

A serious menace to agricultural associations, llrBEBT-VALLnaoux (Ilam. 
FranC; 36 (1908), II, yo. pp. 78’7-7tS,0).—^The author maintains in this 
article that the test cases ma<le in the courts of France as to the legal standing 
and functions of agricultural ^ sociations must result in their disorganization 
unless the government so amends the law as to permit the cooperative purchase 
of supplies and sale of produce in bulk for the benefit of members. 

The legality of the operations of agricultural associations, R. Worms 
(Bui. Hoc. Xat. Agr, France, 68 (1908), yo. 8, pp. 606-629).—The author dis¬ 
cusses the decisions of the courts of France with reference to agricultural 
associations, differentiates their functions from those of agricultui'al cooper¬ 
ative societies, summarizes the main iK>ints of the proposal made by the minister 
of agriculture relative to a law legalizing the operations of “wonomic agri- 
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cultural associations” designed to take tlie i>Uiee of tlie i)resent associations, 
and points out the defects in the proiiosal should it become law. 

The agricultural associations {Fcuille T in. Gironde, 34 (1909), yo, 2, pp. 
6, 7).—review of the development of these associations in France, together 
with the text of the proposed law and a discussion of its provisions. 

Concerning agricultural credit in Bumania, D. Gociu (Vhrr den landicirt- 
schaftlicJim Krrdit in RumanUn, Inaug, Vnn\*I]rlangf n^ 1901. pp. lV-\~ 

96 ).—^This deals with the history and economic significance of the different in¬ 
stitutions concerned with agricultural credit in Rumania. Among the btmefits 
to the rural classes as a result of the oi^nization of cooperative credit have 
been to reduce the amount of mortgages, to increase farm values and farm 
rents, and to lower the rates of interest. Before the establishment of mutual 
credit and other agricultural banks annual interest rates ranged from 00 to G70 
per cent, but farmers can now secure loans through their societies at from 4 to 
7 per cent per annum. 

The improvement of farm labor conditions in North G-ermany (Deut 
handle. Prc88C, 3o (1908), Xo. 97, pp. 1015, idid).—This article contains the 
conclusions reached by Gerlach in his l>ook entitled Ansiedlnng von Land- 
arbeitem in Norddeutschland, these being reprinted because of their imi«rtant 
bearing on the farm labor problem in Germany. The results of the in<iuiry 
relate iiarticularly to the Improvement of the economic and social conditions 
surrounding the life of the farm laborer and include suggestions relating to 
the granting of land to farm laborers for the growing of their household 
supplies^ the keeping of cows, pigs, and other live stock, regular hours of labor, 
better housing conditions, better schools for the children, etc. It is believed 
that the sense of proprietorship in land and other proi)erty on the pjirt of 
farm laborers will be the strongest factor in retaining the most eflacient workers 
on the land. 

What influence has piecework upon the agricultural labor problem and 
how can its most important features be carried out? L. \0N T}er Hcyde 
(nJu8. Landw. Ztg., 28 (1908), Xos. 9i, pp. 805-801; 95, pp. 813, S/H-—The 
auGior shows from the operation of a large farm that there is little financial 
advantage to the farmer who hires help whether he i»ays by the year, djiy, or 
piecework, hut that the moral effects upon the pieceworker and other laborers 
favor the last-mentioned method of employment. The modification of the con¬ 
ditions and pay of piecework, according to soil, weather, and other circum¬ 
stances, is advocated for the mutual ad^nutage of both farmer and laborer. 

Farm laborers’ wages (A^rr. Uaz. [Lrmdon}, 68 {1908). Xo. 1825, p. 389 ).— 
The wages of farm laborers in Great Britain are discussed in this article. At 
present these range fi-om «s. 9d. (about $2.10) iwr week in County Mayo, 
Ireland, to 2r>s. Tid. (about $0.10) in Lancashire, England. 

Cost of pfbducizig crops in the Hawkesbury district (Agr. Gaz. X. 
Wales, 19 (1908), Xo. 9, pp. 132-73 ^).—^From tests made in Australia, the cost 
of producing com was about £4 per acre, the estimated profit being ab<mt 
£2 5s. The corresponding figures for the cost of wheat for hay and for grain 
were £2 11s. 7d. and £1 14s. 9d., the profits being estimated at about £1 Ss. 
per acre for each crop. 

Tii rteish land tenure (T. fi. Dept Agr., Bur. Btatis. Crop Reporter, 11 (1.90.9), 
No. Z, pp. 15, 10).—Notes are given on the chief systems of land tenure in 
Turkey, namely, government ownership, eleemosynary ownership, and freehold. 
The greater part of the land devoted to agriculture is owned by the State, the 
peasants working the land on shares called the ** tithe,” strictly tenderable in 
produce, although usually paid in money. The pasture land is held in common 
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for the use of the whole village without limitsitiou as to the number of cattle 
that may he admitted by any one peasant. Instances of collective farming are 
also reported. Notes are also given on the methods of transferring land, taxa¬ 
tion, and other economic features of the Turkish system. 

Crop Beporter iV. H. Drpl. S{fr., Bur. Hiatitt. Crop Reporter, // (1909), jVo. 
i?, pp. 5-16*).—Statistics on the number and value of fam animals in the United 
States, the stocks of potatoes on hand, the imports and exports of animals and 
animal i»roducts in 11M»7 and IJMKS, and otlier data on the condition of crops and 
live stock in foreign countries are reported, together with an article on the 
Turkish land tenure system noted above. 

AGBIOXriTTIEAI EDUCATION. 

The educational needs of country life, E. A. Bryan (Paoifie Homestead, 
18 {1908), Xo. 18, p. 25).—^In this article the author advocates instruction in 
agriculture in the public schools, the consolidation of small schools, and the 
giving of agricultural instruction through extension work to the adult members 
of the community. 

The work of the agricultural school in the scheme of State education, 
A. M. Soule {8outh, Ed. Rev., 5 (1908), Ho. 7-8, pp. 176-186). —^A iKiiJer advo¬ 
cating the consolidation of rural schools and the establishment of Congressional 
district agricultural high schools. 

Centralized schools.in Ohio, A. B. Graham (Apr. Gol. Ext. Bui. [Ohio State 
Vnii\], 4 (1909), Xo. 6, pp. 24, figs. 4U dgnis. 6). —^This summarizes the present 
situation in Ohio with reference to centralized rural schools. It Includes the 
State law under which consolidation has taken place, many illustrations of the 
schools and means of transportation to them, and a statement of the demon¬ 
strated advantages of the new system over the old. 

Teaching agriculture in public spools, W. J. Spillman ( Wallaces^ Farmer, 
33 (1908), Ko. o2, p. 1601, fig. 1). —Suggestions for teaching agriculture in pub¬ 
lic elementary schools without the use of a text-book. 

Agricultural education with special reference to Ireland, J. B. Campbell 
(Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland, Jour., 9 (1908), No. 1, pp. 5-18).—In this 
address, delivered before the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Dublhi, September, 190S, there are discussed (1) the want of harmony in 
methods of luovidhig for and administering agricultural education in different 
countries, (2) science as an aid to agriculture, (3) the agricultural work and 
policy of the Department of Agriculture aud Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
14) the department and agricultural education, (5) agricultural education for 
women, (0> agriculture and elementary schools, and (7) agriculture and the 
universities. 

Agricultural education, N. G. Mukerji (Handbook of Indian Agr. Calcutta, 
1907, 2. vd. rev., pp. 696-700). —A brief statement of the present status and 
opportunities for development of agricultui'al education in India. 

The College of Hawaii: Its work and outlook, J. W. Gilmore (Hawaii. 
Forester and Agr., 6 {1909), No. 1, pp. 2-13). —^Brief reference is made to the 
agitation for colleges for the industrial classes and the Morrill acts of 1832 
and 1890. The organization of the Collie of Hawaii, and the courses of study 
are outlined aud described. 

The State Agricultural Institute, Gemhloux, H. Raquet (Expansion Belge^ 
1 (1908), No. 11, pp. 469-475, figs. 12).—A historical account of the organization, 
work, maintenance, etc., of the State Agricultural Institute at Gembloux. 

College course for florists, O. N. Page (Weekly Florists^ Rev.,, 23 (1908)^ 
No. 577, pp, 10, ii).—This iJaper, which was read at a meeting of the Socie^ 
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of Iowa Florists, in Des ^lolnes, December 9,190S, suggests a college course for 
florists. 

A course in agiiculture for the public schools of Hichigan, W. H. Frescti 
illicJi. Agr, Col,, Dept, Agr, Ed, [Pamphlet], JHOS, pp. 36 —^A brief outline for 
a course in agriculture for llie elementary scIkmAs of Mieliigau is given, together 
with a similar outline for high schools, suiiplemente<l by more detailed direc¬ 
tions for carrying on botanical work, lessons on farm crojis, farm management, 
farm mechanics, horticulture, animal husbandly, and soils. Lists of books and 
bulletins suitable for the agricultural library of high schools are suggested. 

Agriculture and school gardens, S. O. Kelleheb {Philippine Agr, Per. 
[Englibh Ed,], 1 Xo, S, pp. 3^7-33}, pin, 3). —^The writer gives reasons 

for teaching agriculture and school gardening and siieclfic directions for pre¬ 
paring schiM»l gardens. 

Suggestions for s(fliool gardens, J. R. Williams iJamuira, lifOS, pp. H\ 
dgms, 3), —^This is a manual for teachers, dealing with garden processes rather 
than the principles of plant production. In the main part of the botik the 
author takes up the selection and prei)aratiou of garden plats, the necessary 
tools, soils, seed beds, seedlings, care of plants, prui)agation of plants, rota¬ 
tions, and friends and enemies of the garden. This is followed by appendixes 
dealing with cultural directions for vegetables, cocoa, coffee, ginger, pine¬ 
apples, tobacco, bananas, oranges, cotton, Guinea com, sarsaiiarllla, plndars, 
vanilla, and flowers, with one chapter on insecticides. 

ImprovemeiLt of school grounds, H. L. Htttt ( Toronto: Ed, Dept, Ontario, 
J908, pp, 35, pin, 12, dgnift, 12). —^Plans and suggestions for the improvement of 
rural and urban school grounds. 

Home nature-study course, Anna B. Comstock (Dome Xattfre-JStndg Course 
[Cornell Vniv., Slate Col, Aflrr.l, n, ser,, 5 {7908), Xos. i, pp. 40, ftgs, 2, pp. 

figs, 12; 3, pp. 6*J-8d, figs. 13), —Suggestions for the work of fourth and 
fifth year pupils as outlined in the Syllabus of Xature Study and Agriculture 
issued by the New York State Dei^artment of Education. There are given 3 les¬ 
sons on the woodchuck, 3 on the brook, 2 on the kingfisher, 4 on the witch-hazel, 

3 on the hickory, T on spiders and their webs, 2 on the moon, 2 on the crow, 2 on 
the beech, 4 on star study, 1 on wild carrot, 1 on a wasp nest, 3 on the muskrat, 
5 on the honeybee, 1 on the walnut, and 1 on the sun. 

nature’s craftsmen, H. C. McCook (Ync Yorh and London, 1907, pp, 
XII+317, pi. J, figs. 103 ).— ^A collection of nature stories concerning ants, ant- 
lions, bees, spiders, birds, wasps, cicadas, water-strlders, and caddis worms, 
with two chapters discussing insects and civilization and beneficial and in¬ 
jurious Insects. 

[Exercises in nature study] (Agr. Col. Ext. Bui, [Ohio State 

4 {1908), Kos, $, pp. 4’-12, figs, 9; 4, pp, 4-H^ ftO^ 1 }>.—These numbers contain 
the following articles: The Story of the Life of a Moth, by F. M. Webster; 
What Makes the Wind Blow, by J. W. Smith; and A Little I.4esson In Studying 
Sheep, by C. S. Plumb. 

Propagation of plants, V, H. Davis ( \gr. CoL Ext, Bui, [Ohio State TJnlv.], 
4 {1909), Xo, J, pp. 16, figs, ll).---^ study of the propagation of plants by (1) 
seeds or spores and (2) the vegetative method or division of the plant. 

Tillage and cultivation, A. G. McCall Col, Ext. Bui, [Ohio State 

ZJnir.], 4 {1909), No. 7, pp. i-ll, figs, 7).—This describes and illu^tes the 
proper cultivation of the soil for water storage, aeration, and conservation of 
moisture^ and suggests simple experiments for use in rural schools. 

A com primer, C, S. Knight (Agr. Ed, [Kans. Agr. CoLl, Teachers' and 
Pupils' Ser,, 1 {1908). No. 1, pp. 46, figs. 15).—A guide for teachers in helping 
their students to become more familiar with the characteristics of com. It 
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deals with the botany of the plant, its types or general classes, the types most 
commonly gi’own in this country and important varieties grown in Kansas, 
studies ot the plant and the ear, and of the different laxrts of the kernel, and 
their mechanical separation, coni as food, commercial products of com, its 
importance as a <Top, its improvement by means of fertilizers, culture, and 
breeding, com judging, and suggestions for corn experiments. 

mscEiidiSjnsoTTS. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of Illinois Station, 1908 (Winoift Fita. Rpt 
1908, pp, JJf).—This contains lists of the publications of the station issued since 
its establishment and during the fiscal year, a brief statement concerning the 
principal lines of station work, and a financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1008. 

Nineteenth Annual Beport of Mississippi Station, 1906 ( Mississippi Fita. 
Rpt 1906, pp, 12). —^This contains the organization list, a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, and a report of the director on the 
work of the station during the year. 

Twentieth Annual Beport of Mississippi Station, 1907 (Mississippi Ufa. 
Rpt I90n, pp. 12). —^Data corresponding to the above are presented for the 
fiscal year ended Jtme 30. 1907. 

Twenty-first Annual Beport of Mississippi Station, 1908 (Mississippi 
Fita. Rpt. 1908, pp. i}).—^Data corresiionding to the above are presented for the 
fiscal year ended June 30. 1908. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Beport of Ohio Station, 1908 (Ohio Bta. Rpt. 
1908, pp. XXIX, pi. 1). —This contains an announcement concerning the work 
of the station, the organization list, a repoi^t of the board of control, a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, and a rei)ort of the director 
summarizing the work of the station during the year. 

Beport of the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the years 1905-6 
and 1906-7 (Rpt Imp. Dept Agr. [India], 1905-1907, pp. /r+Td).—This in¬ 
cludes the reports of the insi)ector-general of agriculture in India, the offici¬ 
ating director of the agricultural research institute, aud the various heads of 
deiiarlmeuts. An apiJeiidix contains a list of agricultural publications in 
India during lOO-VO and 190<>-7. 

Bepoit of the work of the agricultural experiment station of the Univer¬ 
sity of Jena for 1907 (Bvr. Landw. Vers. Btat Vnir. Jena, 1907, pp. Si),—\ 
summary' of tbe work of this station for 1907 in fertilizer, feeding stuffs, and 
dairy products control, seed insi)ection, idant diseases, variety testing, fertilizer 
trials, veterinary sidence, and other lines. 

Memorial of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the agricultural 
experiment station at Pommritz {DcukscJiriff zur Fvier dcs 50 jahrigen 
BesUhens dcr Agrikultundiemisehnt Versuchsstation fur die Konigl. Bachs. 
Ohcriausits zit Pummrilz. Pommritz, [1907], pp. 69, figs. J).—This contains an 
account of the history and work of the station, the period from its establish¬ 
ment in 1850-1881 being discussed by BL Heiden, and tbe subsequent history to 
1907 by G. Loges. 

Note on agriculture in Japan, F. A. Nicholson (Madras: Govt., 1907, pp. 
Vn+122, pis. 2, fig. 1). —Observ^ations on agricultural practice in various parts 
of the southern districts of Japan, as based on a visit in 1900, are presented. 
The general conditions and characteristics of Japanese agriculture, the use of 
manures, and the forest conditions are set forth, with an account of new 
methods being Introduced through education, the establishment of experiment 
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stations, agricultural associations including agricultural banks and cooperative 
associations, and the sui>eiTision of fertilizers. 

Encyclopedia of agriculture, edited by C. E. Grees and D. Young iSdhi- 
hurgh and London, roL 3, pp. MII+(i33, p7s. J7, figft. 161^ map 1 ),—^This 
is the final volume of the general encyclopedia of agriculture and contains 
articles on tojacs arranged alphabetically from Kainit to Zelkova. 

The British yearbook of agriculture and agricultural who’s who, 1908-9 
{London, 1908, pp, handbook of information relative to British 

agriculture, the data being groui)ed under 10 heads, as follows: Societies and 
Institutions of a national and general nature; county and local societies and 
institutions; agricultural, horticultural, and veterinary education and re¬ 
search; diseases of animals, including the regulations of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries relating thereto; British foreign and colonial regulations 
relative to the imiM3rtation and exi)ortation of animals; lists of British agri¬ 
cultural publications, including oiBcial documents, books issued during 1907, 
publications of societies, agricultural colleges, county councils and similar 
bodies, and periodicals, as well as of official publications of the British colonies, 
India, and this country; markets, siiles. and prices of agricultural products; 
statistical, legal, and general information, including data on small holdings, 
a list of shows in IJKiS; and an agricultural “who’s who,” which gives data 
regarding about 2,000 teachers, writers, and other persons prominently con¬ 
nected with agriculture in Greiit Britain. 

American Agricultarist handbook for 1909 1 ork, Chicago, and Plpring- 

field, Mash„ 1909, pp, 192, figa. 90). —^This is stated to be “a ready reference 
book for farm, home, and office.” It contains statistical data with reference 
to crop yields and animal production for 190S; accounts of the work of the 
Forest 8er\ice and the Weather Bureau of this Department, and of the con¬ 
servation movement; a glossary of terms used in agricultural science; brief 
discussions of various agricultural oiterations, including a spraying calendar, 
planting tables and feeding stuffs tables; and a directory of officers in charge 
of National and State agricultural work and of a large num1>er of agricultural 
organizations, together with a variety of miscellaneous data. 

The commercial products of India, G. Watt (London, 1908, pp. Tlll-h 
1189). —^This is an abridgment of The Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India, and constitutes an encycloiHxlia of Indian animal, vegetable, and min¬ 
eral products of present or i)rosi>ective commercial and industrial imi)ortance. 

Press bulletins (Ohio Fiia. Bui. 196, pp. 282-283). —^Reprints of press bulletins 
on the following subjects: Yellow leaf in oats; late blight and rot fungus of 
potatoes now prevalent; the failure of the chwer crop; seed corn for the season 
of 1908; how to fight the n>se chafer; and the grai*e berry worm. 

Experiment Station Work, XIiIX (V. Dept Agr., Parmcnt^ Bui. 5^2, 
pp. 32, figs. 5).—This number contains articles on the following subjects: 
Conservation of soil resources, iwtato breeding, disk-harrowing alfalfa, the 
Montreal muskmelon, storage of Hubbard squash, fig culture in the South, 
mushroom growing, preserving wild mnshro(»ms, cooking beans and other 
vegetables, and a model kitchen. 
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Colorado College aad StatLoa.—According to a note in Minnesota Farm Review, 
Fritz Knorr, assistant agronomist, has resigned to ^gage in commercial work. 

l>elaware College and Station.—The l^i^atnre has appropriated $10,000 for 
new buildings on the college and station farm and a like amount for repaii*a 
and maintenance of the college buildings. 

Florida ITniversity and Station.—^Dr. Andrew Sledd, president of the univer¬ 
sity for 4 years, has resigned to take effect July 1, and Dr. A. A. Murphree, 
president the Florida Female College, has been chosen his successor. Thomas 
Hamilton, assistant plant pathologist, has resigned. 

Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Station.—C. F. Eckart has returned from his leave 
of absence and resumed charge of the division of agriculture and chemistry. 

Idaho ITniversity and Station.—H. T. French has resigned as director to 
take effect June 1. The establishment of three substations has been recently 
authorized, one of them to be located in either Bonner or Kootenai counties 
for work in connection with stump lands and swamp lands, another in Lincoln 
County for work with irrigation problems, and the third in Bingham County 
for work in dry farming. 

In the university departments of veterinary science and forestry hare been 
added, the latter to offer a regular 4-year course and a sliort winter course for 
forest rangers. 

Purdue ITniversity and Station.—In addition to the increased appropriations to 
the station for maintenance, previously note<l, the college of agriculture was 
granted $30,000 for a 1 he stock Judging imvilion and $20,000 for a farm mechan¬ 
ics building. A slight reduction was made as to the fees to be collected in the 
feeding stuffs iusiieetiou work of the station. 

Iowa College and Station.—John Bower, assistant professor of dairying in the 
college and assistant dairyman in the station, and II. C. Ilomemsm, in charge of 
the extension work in dairying, have resigned to engage in commercial work. 
E. T, Bobbins has been succeedetl a.s a.ssistaut in animal husliaiKlry in the station 
by H. H. Kildee. 

Kansas Oolite and Station.—Approiiriations aggregating $071,500 were 
granted by the last legislature for the eusniug biennium, together with $12,600.07 
additional to restore endowment. Among the items authorized are $375,000 for 
current exiienses, $35,000 for the purchase of land, $100,000 for an armory, 
gymnasium, and equipment, $5,000 for an athletic held, .$10,000 for a green¬ 
house, $30,000 for the station, $52,500 for farmers’ institutes, $25,0<K) for engi¬ 
neering equipment, $10,000 for a dairy herd and building, and $29,000 for heat 
and power equipment, repairs, aud improvements to the grounds. 

Kentucky Station.—H. Scherffins, head of the agricultural division, has 
resigned to take up work in South Africa, and L. A. Broun, of the North Dakota 
Station, has been added to the staff as chemist in the drug division. 

Hinnesota ITniversity .—Science announces a gift to the tmiversity by the 
Weyerhauser interests of St. Paul of 2,200 acres of land in Carlton County for 
experimental work In forestry. 
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Coniell TTniversity,—The exercises of Farmers’ Week, held February 22-27, 
were very ^largely attended, the registration reaching 1,275. The programme in¬ 
cluded a genertil reunion of agricultural students resulting in the formation of 
a permanent association, meetings of the State Exiierimenters’ I-eiigue. Plant 
Breeders’ Asso<‘iation, Poultry Association, the Cornell Horticultural Tnion, the 
Dairy Students’ Association, the newly formed State Drainage Ass4)eiation, and 
other organizations, together with a com congress, horse show, poultry insti¬ 
tute, housekeepers’ conference, the second annual agricultural stage, and a large 
number of lectures and demonstrations. 

The total enrollment in the college of agriculture is 813, of whom 364 are 
in the three-mouths’ winter course. The Instruction in economic entomology, 
formerly given by the late Professor Slingerland, has been temporarily dis¬ 
continued. A bequest made to the university by the late Dr. Charles A. Bing, 
of Niagara (’ounty, the interest of which Is to be used in the advancement of 
horticultural science, is announced. The recent death Is noted of Dr, C. H. 
Boberts, the donor of the 5 scholarships for aiding needy students in the college 
of agriculture. 

A. B. Mann, formerly assistant professor in dairy industry, has been ap- 
l)ointed secretary to the dean. Allan Ferguson, assistant in cheese making, has 
resigned to engage in commercial work. 

Borth Carolina State Station.—I. O. Schaub, assistant in soils at the Iowa 
Station, has been appointed to carry on similar work at this station and has 
entered upon his duties. 

Ohio tTniversity and Station.—The department of horticulture and forestry in 
the university has been divided, W. H. Lazenby retaining charge of the work 
in forestiy. The first State jioultry institute was held at the university March 
9 and 10. 

In the station, recent appointments include J.. J. Crumley, Ph. D, (Johns 
Hopkins), of Antioch College, assistant forester; John S. Houser, whose resig¬ 
nation from the Cuban Experiment Station is noted elsewhere in this issue, 
and Leonard L. Scott, assistant entomologists; and W. A. Lloyd, assistant 
experimentalist 

Oregon College and Station.—^The third demonstration train to be sent out wsis 
recently operated in southern Oregon, and in general interest and attendance 
was remarkably successful. Fully 30,U<K) iieople visited the train during the 
4 days it was in oiieration, this representing two-thirds of the total ix>pulatlon 
of the district traversed. 

The sqiecial features emphasized were hortieultare and |X)nltry husbandry. 
The two horticultural cars were filled with educational material, including 
modem spraying devices, ur(*hard tools and implements, siiecimens of correct 
and incorrect methods of grafting, pruning, budding, etc., frost-fighting apiwra- 
tns, models of greenhouses and cold frames, seed-testing equipment, a large 
collection of the various tyijes of soils, fertilizers, cover crops, and charts of 
special value to the orehardlst and gardener. 

In the poultry exhibit a flat car was inclosed with a portable poultry fence 
within which was a modem colony house and a flock of 20 Barred Plymouth 
Bocks. A baggage car contained further exhibits of 12 breeds of i)oultTy, both 
live and dressed, varons types of brooder houses in operation, incubators, trap 
nests, bone mills, spray devices, egg packers and other appliances, and numerous 
charts containing data as to the value of different rations for egg production, 
systems of housing, and other topics of interest. 

Utah College and Station.—Appropriations to the college and station aggre¬ 
gating $202,100 have been made by the legislature. This is nearly double the 
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total amount granted 2 years ago, and represents tlie full amount requested. 
The college received $132,000 for maintenance, $20,000 for remodeling the 
women’s building, $3,500 for a veterinary hospital, $2,300 for a stock-judging 
l)avilion, and $000 for an incubator cellar. The grant for fanners’ institutes 
was increased from $3,000 to $10,000. The station was given $5,000 for pub¬ 
lications, $10,000 for dry-farming investigations, $11,000 for fruit investigations, 
and $7,500 for irrigation and drainage investigations. The various members of 
the board of trustees were reappointed, with the exception of A. S. Condon, 
who has been succeeded by Mathoniah Thomas of Salt Lake City. Under a 
new law the board is to be increased to 9 members, but the additional appointees 
have not as yet been announced. 

Vermont University and Station .—Science announces that William Stuart, 
professor of horticulture and horticulturist, has accepted an appointment with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of this Department, and will enter upon his 
duties at the close of the college year. 

Wisconsin University and Station.—^An exx)erimental forestry laboratory is to 
be established at the university by the Forest Service of this Dejiartment. A 
building to cost $30,000 is to be erected for the purpose at an early date by the 
university, on a site adjacent to the college of agriculture. The Forest Service 
is to supply equipment and maintain a corps of investigtitors. It is expected 
that the laboratory will be available to the faculty and students of the univer¬ 
sity for research work, and that members of the staff will deliver lectures on 
forestry and related topics in the university courses as well as in a course for 
forest rangers to be established by the university. Among the lines of experi¬ 
mental work to be taken up In the laboratory are tests of various woods for 
paper pulp and for building materials, and the distillation of turpentine, 
alcohol, and resin from wood wastes 

The new animal husbandry bnilding and judging pavilion has been com¬ 
pleted at a cost of about $75,000. The building is built of reinforced concrete 
and brick, with tile roofing, and contains ofSces for the departments of horse 
breeding and animal husbandry and the farm sni>erintendent, veterinary demon¬ 
stration and operating rooms, stables for breeding stock and sale animals, an 
isolation hospital, and an arena 1G5 by 03 ft., with a cai>acity of over 2,000. 

County branches of the State Experiment Association are being organissed 
with a view to closer supervision of experiments and greater specialization in 
planning tests to meet local eouditons. 

Wyoming University and Station.—^The legislature has continued the biennial 
appropriation for farmers* institutes of $2 ,<mh) and has approi»riated $ir),(X)0 to 
complete the wing of the residence hall for women, and $8,000 for the con- 
.strn»tion <if barns on the station farm*4 V. J. Tiiloall, of Laramie, has been 
api»f)inte<l on the board of trustees and the station cojiimittee, vice H. L. 
Stevens. 

Cuban Experiment Station.—Following the change in administration, the 
resignations of the following members of the staff were called for: Dr. N. S. 
Mayo, chief, and J. £?. Montgomery, assistant, department of animal industry; 
William T. Home, chief, and J. S. Houser, assistant, department of vegetable 
pathology and entomology; R. S. Stark, chief, department of chemistry; Dr. H. 
Hasselbrlng, chief of the department of botany; and C- F. Austin, chief; C. F. 
Kinman, assistant, department of horticulture; Ricardo Villaescusa, assistant, 
department of agronomy; and Richard Hargrave, secretary. W. T. Home was 
reappointed, and the department of botany was placed in his general charge. 

County Demonstration Farms.—A bill has been passed by the Oklahoma legis¬ 
lature providing for the establishment of a demonstration farm of 40 acres in 
each county, under the general management of the State Board of Agriculture, 
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with the local superrision of the county farmers’ institutes. An annual appro¬ 
priation of $40,000 is proTided for this work. 

A similar law has been enacted by the Kansas legislature. Under this 
measure, however, the county commissioners are to make application to the 
board of regents of the Kanssis College, and uiK)n their approval the farms 
may be established and conducted under their sui)er\’ision. The county is to 
provide the land necessary, which is not to exceed 4<> acres. The cost of main¬ 
tenance is limited to $1,5(N) for the first year and $500 thereafter, together 
with the receipts from farm products. A brief summary of each year's oiiera- 
tions is to be distributed to each taxiiayer of the county. 

Under the Missouri law of 1907, the first county demonstration farm in that 
State is to ])e estal)lished in .Tasi>er County in the near future under the joint 
supervision of the county court and the Missouri Station. The cotinty con¬ 
tributes $500 annually for 5 years and the State assumes the remaining 
expense. 

A "Sew Government Dairy Parm in Sonth Australia.—^The South Australian 
go\ ernment has purchased 1,0U0 acres at Turretfield, chiefly for the purpose of 
encouraging the keeping of improved breeds of milch cows and of demonstrat¬ 
ing the best methods in up-to-date dairy practice. P. H. Suter, the government 
dairy expert, will make the farm his headquarters and iirtll give a special 
course in dairying to a few students. 

ISHew Buildings of West Java Sngrar Station.-—An elaborate set of buildings for 
the sugar experiment station at Pekalongan, West Java, has recently been com¬ 
pleted. The buildings Include several laboratories and offices, a library, and 
a large museum. 

Pirst International Domestio Science Congress.—An account of this congress, 
which was held at Freiburg, Switzerland, September 29 to October 1, 1908, is 
given in a recent number of MittcUuiigen der FachhcHchtersiatter des K. JST. 
AckerJpauministeriums, The attendance reached nearly 700, and while the 
majority of those present were interested In the organization and development 
of domestic science instruction in city schools, agricultural instruction in the 
rural domestic science schools was not overlooked, and at the second session 
it was re.solved that domestic science instruction in rural schools should be 
given an agricultural trend. Brief notes are also given in the number concern¬ 
ing agricultural domestic science instruction in Hungary, Oermany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Sweden, Norway, and Belgium. 

The Automobile in Agriculture.—A recent number of L\iutomohl1r Agricolf, a 
journal established two years ago to promote the use of mechanical motors in 
agriculture, announces that steps hare been taken to organize an international 
congress of the agricultural automobile and the application of mechanical 
motors in agriculture. 

Prospective J^riieultural and Educational Heetii^.—Meetings of the follow¬ 
ing organizations are announced: Association of American Agrtcnltural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations at Portland, Oreg., August 18-20; American Association 
of Farmers’ Institute Workers, at Portland, August 16 and 17; National Educa¬ 
tion Association, at Denver, Uolo., July l>~9; Association of State and National 
Dairy and Food Departments, at Denver, August 9; and National Irrigation 
Congress, at Spokane, Wash., August 9-14. The National Com Association is 
to hold its third show at Omaha, Nebr., December 6-18. 

University of Yirginia Summer SchooL—^The Universiiy of Virginia offers a 
summer term from June 18 to July 83, the courses including educational psy¬ 
chology, rural school problems, history of education, agriculture, domestic 
economy, manual training, nature study, school gardening, teachers’ training 
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work, and several otlier lines of study. A detailed description of all the 
courses appears in the April number of the University of Virginia Record, 
Hampton Summer Session.—^The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
Hampton, Va., announces a four weeks’ summer session for teachers, June 15 
to July 13, with courses in cooking, dressmaking, manual training, nature 
study, poultry keeping, principles of teaching, and other academic subjects. 

Louis Uueiros School of Agriculture.-—A letter ret*eiVed from the director of 
this institution, Mr. C. D. Smith, formerly director of the Michigan Station, 
gives numerous details regarding the school, which is located at Piracicaba, 
State of SSo Paulo, Brazil. 

A definite organization has recently been effected, under which authority is 
concentrated almost entirely in the director, with the general supervision of the 
secretary of agriculture. The regular course of study is modeled in a general 
way after that ut the Michigan Collie. It covers 3 years, with a prepara¬ 
tory year of arithmetic, Portuguese, French, geography, and history, and a sub¬ 
sequent year of special elective work in any of the sciences or in practical 
sigriculture. The three-year course includes 3 semesters each of botany, chem¬ 
istry and biology, and 1 semester each of stock judging, soils and plantations, 
harvests and seed selection, veterinary clinics, and carpenter and blacksmith 
work. 

The equipment includes a farm of fiOO acres of excellent land, large bams, and 
botanical, chemical, physical, and zoological laboratories. The facMilty numbers 
about 10 at present, among them being J. W. Hart, formerly of the University 
of Illinois. The number of students is rapidly increasing and is expected 
fdiortly to reach the limit that can be accommodated under present conditions. 
For the maintenance of the school $274,000 is available for the present year in 
addition to the receipts from farm products, which amount to about $15,000. 

Agricultural Instruction in Trinidad .—X recent number of The Agricultural 
Kars states that a course of lectures in agriculture is being given at the Port- 
of-8pain graining School and the San Fernando Training School. The course 
consists of thirty-six lectures, each of one hour’s duration. One lecture is given 
weekly at each school, and an examination is held at the end <»f each twelve 
lectures. 

Hatcre Study.—^The yatutr-t^tudg Berieir began in 3Hay, lOOS, a series of num¬ 
bers, each of which is devoted to the nature-study work done in a particular 
State. The May number deals with Ualifomia, the October niimlier with New 
Jersey, the December number with Illiii4»ls, and the number for February, 
liK>9, with Indiana. The Ualiforuia number presents the Place of Nature 
Study in the Normal School, Nature Study in the San Diego and Chico Normal 
Schools, the Pivsent Nee<ls and the Outlook for Nature Study in California, 
and a suminar?' by H. TT. Fairbanks. The New Jersey number contains a 
survey of nature study in the State, elementsiry science in the schools of New¬ 
ark, nature study at home, practical experiments in the school room, a wild 
flower garden, school garden lessons at Montclair, and several other interesting 
articles, including A Demand for a Philosophy of Nature Study by C. H. Robison. 
The Illinois number includes articles on nature and other subjects of instruc¬ 
tion, recent astiects of the nature-study movement, the nature-study situation 
in Illinois, school-room studj" of a robin’s nest, and a review of the work of the 
John Swaney Consolidated School. The Indiana number includes articles on 
nature study in Indiana, the cliaracter, puri«)w, and extent of elementary 
agriculture in Indiana, miture-study work in Elkhart and East Chicago, school 
gardens at Delphi, corn contests in Hendricks County, and nature study in a 
museum by the director of the Fairbanks Museum, St. Johnsbuiy, Yt. 
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The January numf>er is de\ote(l largely ti> \arious phases of scliuol indus¬ 
trial work. The topi<*s are introduced with a note by O, W. ('aldwell, of the 
University of Chicago, who argues for the inclusion nf elementary indu«'trial 
work in the regular school courses rather than the establishment of distinctive 
separate courses, because (1) efficiency in any line of industrial w«)rk re<iuires 
a good general foundation in many subjects of study; and general indus¬ 
trial education is needed to develop an understanding of tbo conditions of 
workers in other lines. •• Industrial edii<*atlon should exist to make more 
efficient men and women. . . . We are in greiit danger of concluding that 
industrial education is for the work rather than for the worker." The value 
of poultry raising as a school occupation is illustrated by W- A. Baldwin, 
principal of the State Normal School, Hyannis. Mass., and C. H. Bobison, of 
the State Normal School. Montclair, N. J., suggests “■ urbiudustrlal ” and 
“ agriudustrialor “ rnrindustrial" as convenient terms for distinguishing 
the kind of industrial education jiroper to city and rural condithms. 

Agricultural Legislation in Congress.—^The prin<*ipal agricultural legislation 
enacted at the final session of the Sixtieth Congress was embodied in the a<*t 
making approjiriations for this department, which is summarized elsewhen* 
in this issue. In the diplomatic and consular appropriation act an appi*opria- 
fion of $4,S00 was continned for the payment of the annual quota of the United 
States for the support of the International Institute of Agriculture. By a clausi' 
In the Indian appropriation act. the proi>erty of the Indian School at Morris, 
Minn., comprising 21X) acres of land with buildings and equipment, was trans¬ 
ferred to the State of Minnesota upon the condition that it be acceiited by the 
State prior to July 3, 3910, for maintenance as an agricultural school to which 
Indian pupils are to lie admitted without tuition and upon terms of equality 
with white pupils. By another act the University of Idaho was emjiowered to 
purchase 040 acres of land in the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservatkm for use 
as a biological station, an encampment ground, and a forestry station. A 
joint resolution was passed authorizing the President of the United States to 
extend an invitation to the International Congress of Applied Chemistry to hold 
its eighth meeting in this country in 1912. ^ 

3Srew Toaxnals.—Soci$t€ d’&ndes d’Agriculture Tropicale has established 
as its monthly organ UAgronomic Tropicale, The initial number contains arti¬ 
cles dealing with the cotton situation, stock raising in the Congo, the witch’s 
broom disease of cacao, a list of fJerman organizations engaged in the exploita¬ 
tion and culture of rubber, and abstracts of publications dealing with tropical 
agriculture and animal husbandry. 

La Terre Vaudoise is being issued as a semimonthly by the Vaudoise SSoclety 
of Agriculture and Viticulture, replacing Chroniqut Agrieolc da Ca7iton de 
Vaud and Bulletin dc la Vaadohe d\igriralturc et de Vitieultart^ 

Wasscr und Abicasser is a semimonthly journal devoted chiefly to abstracts 
of publications dealing with water supplies ami the disposal of sewage and 
factory wastes. An original article also appears in each number. 

Pomona Journal of Entomology is being published as a quarterly by the 
department of biology of Pomona College. The initial number contains articles 
on Aphidida; of Southern California and Notes on Coecxdse, by E. O. Essig; The 
Bed Scale, by A. J. Cook; and Western Plant Ijouse Parasites, by C. F. Baker. 

Fortscliritte der Chemie, Pliyaik and phyttikaliitchen Chemie is being puWi^ed 
monthly as a new edition of PltysikaHseh-chemiftchen Pentralblattca, Dr, Her¬ 
mann Grossmann, of Berlin, is editor, and the staff includes Dr. H. Kappen, of 
Jena, in charge of agricultural chemistry; Dr. F. Ehrlich, of Berlin, in charge 
of the chemistry of the agricultural industries; and Dr, Hiibner, of Berlin, in 
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cliarge of food chemistry. The initial number deals largely with physical 
chemistry, photochemistry, and electrochemistry. 

The American Farm Review and Digest of the Agricultural Press is being 
issued monthly. As announced in the initial number, it is to contain original 
articles but its main purpose is to furnish a digest of articles appearing in the 
agricultural press of this country, with comment thereon by the various depart¬ 
ment editors. Among these are Bristow Adams, of the Forest SetAice of this 
department, in charge of forestry; J. C. Kendall, of the Kansas College and 
Station, in charge of crops in the West; Thomas Shaw, formerly of the Minue- 
sota University Station; in charge of crops in the North; H. F. Hall, formerly 
of the New Hampshire College and Station, in charge of horticulture; and 
Frank Benton, formerly of the Bureau of Entomology of this department, in 
charge of bee keeping. 

Mom and Hoof is being published monthls' in the interest of dairy and stock 
farmers of the Northwest. The initial numbers contain numerous articles by 
experts from the agricultural colleges and this department. 

The Illustrated Poultry Record is being published in London as a monthly. 
One of its sections is designated to education and exi^eriments in which con¬ 
siderable attention is given in the opening numbers to work under way in 
North America. J. B. Rice, of Cornell University, is special correspondent from 
this country. 

o 
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The extension of agricultural education -work to its full develop¬ 
ment must depend largely on its capability of being coordinated Trith 
the general educational agencies already in operation. The number 
of such agencies is great, but they have not yet been broi^ht into that 
harmony of purpose and action ■which can secure the largest educa¬ 
tional results, and therefore none of them is now used to the best 
advantage. Consequently, any plan which has for its object the fuUer 
realization of educational possibilities through the utilization and 
development of agricultural studies as an integral part of the general 
educational scheme deserves more than passing attention. 

The TJniveraty of Tennessee has recently inaugurated a uhique 
plan of agricultural extenaon work in certain high schools of that 
State. The plan is designed to illustrate in its practical results the 
cultural value of instruction in agriculture to the general student in 
secondary schools, as well as its usefulness to those who may sometime 
follow the business of farming. 

Bri^y described, tliis plan provides for the»monthly •visitation of 
a limited number of high schools by the head of the university de¬ 
partment of agricultural education, assistant professor Josiah Main, 
who gives at each ■visit a lesson and a demonstration, accompanied 
by an outline of work to be done the next month with suggested read¬ 
ings and revie^ws. He is also regarded as available for any popular 
lectures on education that may be arranged for in connection with 
these monthly virits. The university bears all the expenses of this 
visitation and supervision of the schools—^unless the local commimity 
derires to provide eatertainment for the visitor—but requires each 
school to assume responsibility for the success of the work by giving 
it a regular place in the school pregramme, providing a regular 
teacher for the class between visits, continuing the work from year 
to year so long as the univ^rity offers cooperation, and ultimatriy 
maintaining the work independently of the univerrity connection as 
soon as financial support and other conditions justify. The expend 
f<x material equipment for the work will run from a miniminn of $10 
to whatever the school is willing to provide annually. 


m. 
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At present eleven county high schools in the State are taking 
advantage of this cooperative plan. Each lesson given by the visitor 
presupposes the mastery of all former lessons, thus making the work 
cumulative and capable of increasing technicality. The present series 
will be collected into a printed and-illustrated form which can be 
taught to succeeding beginners’ classes in each school vrithout the 
necessity of much supervision. In this way the list of schools and 
trained teachers is developed together, and schools that drop out of 
the list are succeeded by new ones from the waiting list. 

Several important advantages at once suggest themsdves in this 
plan, considered as a whole, and the le^lature has indicated its 
approval of the experiment by passing an act granting'financial aid 
to high schools introducing agriculture, domestic science, and 
medianic arts. Such a plan makes effective use of existing second- 
aij schools. It takes these schools and teachers as they are, and 
develops the new work without displacing their present mechanisms 
or personnel. It gives opportunity for the demonstration of valu¬ 
able results before calling for an^hing but nominal loci^l expend¬ 
itures in support of the work installed.- In short, it seems i)erfectly 
adapted to existing conditimis while affording the moans of con¬ 
stantly surpassing them through the new impulse which must come 
with the wise introduction of agricultural instruction as a subject 
of general cultural value in secondary schools. 

We know of no other State institution that has imdertaken such a 
plan, and the experiment will be watched with much interest. The 
view-point which regards agriculture as a legitimate and valuable 
addition to cultural s^ool subjects, in addition to its value for prac¬ 
tical application in later life, seems to be gaining increasing ad¬ 
herence. It rests upon a much more secure foundation than do the 
arguments which support the importance of so-called manual train¬ 
ing as a general school subject. Aside from its informational value 
tar the student of whatever future calling, tlie purely practical aq)ect 
of agriculture includes much more than merely a vocation. And this 
view of the subject is clearly set forth in a quotation from an official 
annoimconent of the Tennessee plan: Agricultiuw “is not only a 
business but a mode of life, and no preparation for tliat mode of life 
could be complete that does not include not only farm husbandry, or 
agriculture in^ts strictest sense, but also much of the manual train¬ 
ing peculiar to rural pursuits, hygiene and agricultural economics, 
and even rural society, education, and general culture.” 

Hie need of providing special assistance and instniction for teach¬ 
ers who have not heretofore appreciated the educational value of 
agriculture in the common sdiooLs, recognized in this Tennessee plan 
of agricidtural extension work, is receiving increasing recognition in 
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a number of other State>% Thus Louisiana, for example, has recently 
made provi-sion for a chair of agricultural education ■with Prof. T. Ij. 
Eoy, formerly pari'^h buperiutendent of Avoyelles Parish, a*- the first 
incumbent. One-third of his -Hilary is a-sumed by the State Board 
of Agriculture, one-third bj' the State Department of Education, and 
the remainder by the State university. He i- expected to nork 
under the coordinate direction of the^ three authorities in bringing 
agricultural instruction into the secondary and elementart' schools 
of the State. 

As a mean- of encouraging the e-tablishment of agricultural 
cour<«s in high school-, a “^y^tem of recognition of certain high schools 
for State aid has also been establi-hed. Each of the-e -chools re¬ 
ceives f«r»00 annually from the State treasury on condition of meet¬ 
ing certain specified requirements concerning laboratory equipment, 
the course of study, and the -election of a cmnpetent man to give the 
instruction in agriculture. Twenty-five schools have already applied 
for such recognition, and probably at least twelve, properly dis¬ 
tributed over the State, will ultimately recmve it. Last year the 
State superintendent held a number of summer normal courses for 
the benefit of new teachers of agricultui'e, and at least five such 
courses will be given this year. 

A chair of rural education has also been established in the Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri, with Prof. R. H. Embeison in charge. Professor 
Emberson's time will be given entirely to the rural school problem, 
and his btisiness will be to bring the coU^ of agi'iculture and the 
rural school into close touch and sympathy, to intx'odiice agriculture 
into the curriculum, to assist teachers in making this work successful, 
and to interest the boys of the school in com growing, com judging, 
live-stock judging, and such other subjects as may be found feasible. 
His work will all be in the field. 

TTithin a few weeks Minnesota has adopted a definite poli <7 for the 
encouragement of vocational teaching in its public schools. A bill 
passed by tlie legislature appropriates $25,000 a year for the next two 
years to encourage the establidbment of agricultural departments in 
State hi^ schools and graded or consolidated rural schools. These 
agricultural departments mxist be provided with trained teachers of 
agriculture, manual training, and domestic science, and with not less 
than 5 acres of land for educational and experimental purposes. 
Schools which have met these requirements (not to exceed one in a 
county nor ten in the State in any one year), and have been desig¬ 
nated by the State High School Board to receive State aid, will get 
an amount equal to two-thirds of their actual expenditures upon 
departments of agriculture, provided that State aid rixall not exceed 
$2,500 a year for any one sc^ooL 

Still another example tending in the same general direction is fur- 
niriied by the State of Texas, whose legislature has voted $32,000 to 
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subsidize agricultural mstruction in the public high schools, besides 
providing ^,000 for each of the three State normal schools with 
which to maintain courses in agriculture and manual training. In 
addition to this, agricultural instruction is also to be given in six 
summer normal courses for public school teachers, three of these 
courses being assigned to the three normal schools, one to the State 
university, one to the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, and one to the College of Industrial Arts (for women) at 
Denton. 

One oth» case is noteworthy in this coimection, that of the estab- 
Hshmen t this year of Arkansas’ first State normal school with a 
distinct department of agricultural instruction, supervised by an agri¬ 
cultural college graduate, Prof. L. A. Nhen. And in anticipation 
of the competent teaching service which this departmmt is to devdop 
in its graduates, the legislature has also appropriated $160,000 for 
establishing at least four agricultural high schools in the State. 

These new devdopments furnish additional evidence of a vigorous 
movement throughout the whole country for bringing agricultural 
teaching into all normal schools, as a means of spreading its introduc¬ 
tion through their graduates into the common schools of the people. 
The following States, named in the chronological ord^of their action, 
have already crystallized this general tendency by appointing prof^- 
ors or asristant professors of agricultural education rither in the State 
university or the State college: Illinois. Tennessee, Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma. Michigan, Indiana, and Louisiana. Mssissippi has a 
professor of industrial pedagogy, supervising work in agriculture and 
mechanic arts, and several other States (as Iowa) have developed ex¬ 
tension departments that aim to bring agricnltiu»l instruction into 
aU the secondaiT schools as rapidly as practicable. 

So it has come to pass that no single State can hope to gain or 
maintain a position of distinct precedence in agricultural education 
extension work; rather each must needs take heed lest it find itself 
already superseded in rank by one it had supposed to be far in the 
rear of the movement. And none are awaking sooner to the signifi¬ 
cance of this movement than the people who have not had superior 
educational advantages, who are not wont to be enthusiastic over the 
technics of education, but who are keenly alive to its practical (or 
unpractical) tendencies and results. WMe these people have not 
been backward in asking for a type of education practically related 
to their own conceived needs, they have not usually assumed to formu¬ 
late its requirements into a working course of study. This duty still 
remains to be done by men already esperienced in the sriiools; but its 
real value will be pretty accurately and promptly gauged by the 
patrons for whom the schools in fact exist, 
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This consideration emphasizes the importance of spreading the 
work of educating teachers who shall be qualified both pedagogi- 
cally and practically for taping this new educational development 
to meet the prevailing needs in each State and locality. In s)me 
States the new work can probably best be done through the State 
university, in others by the agricultural coDege, the agricultural 
high schools, the State normal ‘-chools, or all of these in cooperation. 
In other States, like Xew York, Midugan, and Nebraska, it can be 
advantageously dealt with in the county normal training classes. 
And in still other conditions, as in Iowa, the movable institute school 
of instruction may prove most serviceable, e^cially in the earlier 
stages of extension development. In aU these casec the essential 
desideratum is so to rationalize our methods of industrial and exten¬ 
sion instruction as to bring them into effective coordination with the 
standard educational systems that have amply demonstrated an 
endui'ing value. 

Secent remarks of King Edward in relation to the inclusion of 
applied science and agriculture in the scheme of univendty educa¬ 
tion are interesting as reflecting an attitude in England wliich is 
becoming more widespread. At the opening of the new buildings 
of the University of Leeds in July. 1908, he said; 

“ The high standard of moral and intellectual discipline for which 
our schools and imiversities have been distinguidied has not been 
lowered, nor has the pursuit of literary and historical studies been 
checked, by the inclusion in the university curriculum of those scien¬ 
tific studies, and especially of those branches of applied science for 
whidi such ample provision has now been made. I rejoice to think 
that the opportunities open to the young men of our great industrial 
communities of acquiring a knowledge of subjects of commercial 
utility in an atmosphere of academic culture are being so greatly 
increased, and I find it difficult to express my appreciation of the 
TTifl-nTiftr in which the great responribilities which rest with the 
authorities and teachers of a university sudi as this have been dis- 
diaiged. It is a source of pleasure to me to know that you have 
provided also for the study of the theory and practice of agriculture, 
for I am convinced that the best possible results can not be derived 
from the industry and natural ability of our farmers unless they are 
properly instructed in the scientific aspects of their work.” 
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The xustini? of iron, W. A, TnnEN (Jour, Chcm, jSoc. [Lonjon'l, 93 (1908), 
No. 549, pp. 1356--lS6i, fig. 1; abs. in 8ci. Ahs., 8vct. A^Phys.. 11 (1908), No. 
131, p. 6i8 ).—^Elxperimental evidence is presented to support the following con¬ 
clusions: ‘‘Commercial iron, liquid water, and oxygen are together sufficient 
for the production of rust. Carbon dioxid is not necessary, but when present 
hastens the action. Conunerclal iron is attacked by pure water in the absence 
of oxygen and carbon dioxid, the product being, not rust, but ferrous hydroxid. 
Iron rust always contains ferrous oxid. The process of rusting is due initially 
to electrolytic action resulting in the production of ferrous hydroxid or car¬ 
bonate. This may be explained by the presence in all ordinary iron of various 
components which afford surfaces at different potentials in the presence of 
water, aqueous carbonic acid, or other electrolyte.” 

Basting of izcoi, J. N. Fbiend (Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 77 (1908), pp. 5-32; 
abs. in Set Abs., Sect. A — Phya., 11 (1908), No. 131, pp. 6i8, 649).—The elec¬ 
trolytic theory of corrosion of iron is held to be untenable. Gi^ieral rusting is 
held to be primarily acid attack due to the presence of cajrbon dioxid with 
moisture and oxygen. Cast iron only is attacked by pure cold or boiling water. 
The purer forms of iron are not attacked by pure water and air or steam and 
air at 100^ C. The corrosive action of rust is dependent upon its hygroscopic 
nature, resulting in the absorption of moisture and carbon dioxid from the air 
whidi continue the corrosion. 

Corrosion of iron, C- F. Bubgess (Trans. Amcr. Blectrochcm. Soc., 13 (1908), 
pp. 17-5i; abs. in Set. Abs., Seif. A—Phy^., It (1908), No. 131, p. - 

Strained i»ans of mild steel corrode more rapidly than unstrained. Anneal¬ 
ing at 900® C. removes this difference. Oxygen in boiler water promotes corro¬ 
sion more than carbon dioxid. 

The principles and results of plant chemistry, I, H. Bulisb (Grundlagm 
und Ergebnisse Her Pftansenchemie. Brmmcick, 1908, pp. IX-^-‘238, dgm. 1 ).— 
In this text-book, ivhich it is stated is revised from the Swedish edition, present 
knowledge regarding plant chemistry is summarized and digested. The princi¬ 
pal subdivisions are nitrogen-free aliphatic compounds, nitrogen-free cyclic 
compounds, and nitrogenous compounds. Full indexes add to the usefulness 
of the volume. 

Concerning the value and synthesis of protein, F. IIofmixsteb (Arch. Expt. 
Path. u. Pharmakoh, 1908, Sup., pp. 273-281).—A digest of data on the structure 
of the protein molecule. 

IMKlk proteins, O. A. Olson (Jour. Biol. Chem., 5 (1908), No. 2-S, pp. 
261-281 ).—^Recent investigations on milk enzyms and proteolytic bacteria are 
reviewed. The author found in milk, cream, and butter a new protein, which 
contains 18.98: per cent of nitrogen, gives a biuret reaction, and is dissolved in 
weak sodium hydroxid solutions. It was first found in the filtrate of separator 
slime after the casein and albumin had been removed, and can be isolated by 
906 
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tho additiim of one i*art eoucoutrated hydrochlorit' acid to five parts of that 
filtrate. 

“ Physically the new protein iiossesses a brown varnish-like luster which when 
pulverized is ehancied into a whitish ai»pearance. In water it swells and takes 
on a whitish appearance. 

*• When added to milk a part of the casein is dij?e‘«ted in the same. Digestion 
is most favorable in neutral milks on prolontjed standins;. 

*• Physiolojrically the enzymic i>roi>erties are mt»st a(*tive at a temi>erature ut 
65® C. At SO® C. the ferment was destroyed. 

‘•The filtrate obtained after the removal of the new protein also has digestive 
properties, 

“The influence of chemicals and sterilization tend to slip;htly modify the 
soluble nitrosten compounds of the milk. 

“The addition of diatestive bacterial culture® to sterilized milk in the pres¬ 
ence of chbirofimii caused proteolysis. 

“ The decomiMisition products formed in the preaem-e of the new i»rotein are 
similar to those f<trmed in the presence of calactase and bacterial euzyms under 
the same conditions. From the^e fiicts it is believed that the characteristic 
digestion of the new protein and galaetjise are of ba<*terlal origin. 

“ The enzsrmic proi)erty of the new i»rotem is one of incorporation.” 

Hydrolysis of hordein, A. Kllixschmiit (Hydrolyse drn Hordelm. Inaay, 
Dwa. Unir, Heidelberg, 1901, pp, *?J; aha. in Bioehenu Zentbh, 7 (iOOS), .Vo, 2/- 
22, p. 80 i). —^Hordein, the chief protein of barley, differs from other known 
products, according to the author's conclusions, but is closely related to both 
glladin and zein, being midway between the two in Its characteristics. 

The article contains data on the cleavage products obtained from hordein by 
germination as compared with those of acid cleavage. 

A reaction distinguishing phos^dioprotsin £roni nudeoprotein and the 
distribution of phos^dioproteins in tassnes, R. H. A. Pummek and F. H. 
Scott {Jour. Client. Hoc. {London}, 93 (1908), Yo. oJ2, pp. 16P.9-172X>.—Accord¬ 
ing to the authors the results of their experiments show that “ pbosphoprotelns 
may be distinguished from nucleoproteins by the action of 1 per cent sodium 
hydroxid at 3T® for 24 to 4R hours; the phosphorus is completely separated in 
thfft time as inorganic phosphoric acid. 

“ Phosphoproteins are present in milk, egg yolk, and in the ova of fishes, that 
is, in the substanct^s which constitute the food stuffs of the embiyo bird and fidi 
and the young mammal. 

“A small quantity of phosiihoprotein is present in the pancreas.” 

A modification of the character of gluten in the presence of sulphurous 
add, J. Dugast (Compt. Bend. Amd. 8cL [ParC«l, 146 (1908), Yo. 2i, pp. i287, 
7288).—^The author cimeliides that sulphurous-acid gas produces a great change 
in the chanicter of gluten and modifies Its baking qualities. 

The constitution of starch, Z. Gatin-Gbuzewsea (Compt. Bend. 8oe. Biol. 
[Pariit}, 64 (1908), Xo. 4* PP- 179i abs. in Btochrm. Zeiilbh, 7 (1908), Xo. 
2/-22, p. 765).—The addition of concentrated potassium hydroxid solution and 
a little alcohol to warm starch paste caused a precipitate which is identical 
with the amylopectin of other investigators. From the filtrate another body was 
isolated, called by the author amylon, which is soluble in water. The properties 
of these bodies were studied. Previous work has been noted (R. S. B., 20, p. 
110 ). 

Further studies on the forms of milk sugar, C. 8. HtrDsoK (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Roc., SO (1908), Xo. 11, pp. HBt^llBS, figs. 2).—The solubility relations 
of milk sugar, the vapor pressures of saturated solutions of hydrated milk 
82304—Na 10—09-2 
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sugar, the influence of concentration on the equilibrium between the forms of 
milk sugar, and other similar questions were studied. 

On the sugar of colostnims, J. Sebelzen and E. Surde (Ztschr. Angew. 
Chenu, 21 (1908), Xo. 50, pp. 25^6-2551). —^Unlike the fats and proteids the car¬ 
bohydrates of colostrum are similar to those of normal milk. 

Preparation of a standard solution of litmus and the making of litmus 
media, C. W. Beown (Michigan Sta, Bpi. J908, pp. 127-129).—X standard was 
prepared by dissolving 2.5 gm. of azolitmin in 100 cm. of distilled water. 
Litmus was then dissolved in distilled water, heated, filtered, and the filtrate 
compared with the standard. Prom experiments with different samples of 
litmus it appeared that there was a close correspondence between the solubility 
and the strength of the blue solution. 

The determination of nitrogen, F. Taubee (Chem. Ztg*, S2 (1908) 9 No. P7, 
p. 1176; abs. in Jottr. Chem. Boo. [London]^ (1909), No. 555,11, pp. 91, 92; 
Chcm. AbB., 3 (1909), No. 7, p. 759).—The author proposes to use in the 
Kjeldahl method a burette graduated as usual on one side from 0 to 50 cc. and 
on the other from ^ cc. at the top to 0 at the bottom. Using half-normal acid, 
fourth-normal alkali, and an aliquot of solution corresponding to 0.7 gm. of 
substance the readings of the latter scale ^ve percentage of nitrogen directly. 

Beport of the committee on the analysis of phosphate rock, G. F. HAe]&- 
DOBN ET ix. (Jour. InduB. and Nngin. Ghent., 1 (1909), No. 1, pp. 41-44)•—This 
is a summary of the report of the committee on this subject appointed by the 
National Fertilizer Association. 

Comparative tests by a number of different analysts of the official gra\i- 
metric method^ the so-called Pemberton volumetric method, the citrate method, 
and the Gladding method for phosphoric acid, and the Smith, Gladding, acetate, 
Glaser, and Wyatt methods for iron and alumnia are reported. 

Good results with the volumetric and the Gladding methods are reported, 
but the conduffion reached is that " at this time there are not sufficient reasons 
for substituting either of these for the iiresent official method. 

** In the case of the methods for iron and alumina, the results indicate that the 
methods most generally used are those employifig a KOH solution in the sepa¬ 
ration of the iron from the alumina, viz, the Smith and the Gladding methods. 
In the other methods, the iron and alumina was determined by weighing the 
c<»mbined phosphates. Of these the acetate and the Glaser methods are the 
most important, and it is our opinion that some modification of the acetate 
method could be worked out which would be extremely satisfactory, as it ap¬ 
peals to chemists on account of its simplicity as comptired with other methods.” 

Volumetric determinatiozL of phosphoric acid in fertilizers, E. Williams 
(Chcm. Engin., 8 (1908). pp. 97-99; abs. inAnah/\f.33 {190S),No.393. p. Jjf83 ).— 
Objections to the American official volumetric molybdate method are stated and 
modifications of the method to overcome these objections are described. 

In the modified method the total phosphate is precipitated in an aliquot part 
of the acid solution containing as slight an excess of acid as possible, by addli^ 
1 cc. of mixed ferric and calcium chlorids (10 per cent of each in solution) and 
sufficient ammonia to reader the solution ffiightly alkaline; 150 cc. of boiling 
water is then added, the liquid allowed to settle^ and filtered. The precipitate 
is washed once with hot water, then dissolved in 100 to 125 cc. of hot dilute 
nitric acid (70 cc. of strong acid in 1 liter). The solution is nearly neutralized 
with ammonia, precipitated with 30 to 35 cc. of molybdate solution, added to 
the stirred hot liquid, and the process carried out as in the official method. 

The determination of cotton-seed hulls in cotton-seed meal, G. S. Fbaps 
(JL»«er. Fcii., 29 (1908), No. 6, pp. SO, 31). —^Noted from another source (E, S. 
E., 20, p. 510). 
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Detection and determination of nitric acid in water and sewage, Klxjt 
{Mitt. K. Prufungmnst. Wasscrcer. u. Sbicdsser. Berlin. J&06. Xo. 10^ pp. So¬ 
ldi; abs. in CJirm. Ztg.. 32 (1908). Xo. 97, Repert., p. 632; Breicern* Jour., 33 
(1909), Xo. 3, p. 107; Gnndhtn. Ingen., 32 \ 1909), Xo. 16, p. 271).—As a qualita¬ 
tive test for nitric acid brucin is preferred to dipbenjlamin. For quantitative 
determination the Schulze-Tiemann method is recommended. The T’lsch method 
is considered the next best. 

The determination of calcium carbonate in soils by the Bernard and 
Treitz method and its importance in the selection of vineyard soil, K. 
VoTRUBA (AUg. Weill Ztg., 1908, Xo. 30, pp. /J; ahn. in Chem. ZentbL. 1908, 
II, Xo. 12, pp. 1065, 1066; Jour. Chem. Roe. [Londow], 96 (1909), Xo. ooo, 
11, p. So).-—The Treitz method, which depends upon the determination of the 
calcium carbonate removed in suspension when soil is shaken with water, is 
preferred to that of Bernard as a means of selecting vineyard soils. The lime 
in fine soil is apparently of more importance than that in coarse lumps. Ac¬ 
count must also be taken of other physicjil proi)erties in selecting vineyard soils. 

He V method for the estimation of lactic acid in animal organs and fluids, 

B. JErusALEM (Biochem. Zfachr., 12 (1908), Ao. 5-6, pp. 361-389, flgn. 2; abn. in 

Analpif, S3 (1908), Xo. 393, pp. i7i, The author extracted the lactic 

acid with ether and then oxidized by permanganate. The aldehyde formed is 
estimate by the iodoform method. 

The cuantitative estimation of creatinin in uzine^ G. Edlefsek (Munchen. 
Med. Wchnschr., 55 (1908), Xo. i9, pp. 252\-2527). —A critical discussion of 
methods and a description of the procedure which the author recommends. 

The determination of reducing sugars from the weight ef cuprous oxid, 

C. A. Browne (Internat. Hugar Jour., 10 (1908), Xo. 119, pp. 537-5)0).—Accord¬ 
ing to the author^s exijeriments, it is more accurate to weigh copper in sugar 
determinations as CuO than as OusO. 

The precipitation of reducing sugars with basic lead acetate, A. H. Bstan 
(Internat. Ilugar Jour., 10 (1908), Xo. 120, pp. 602-605).—A contribution to the 
subject of methods. • 

Errors in the polazimetric determination of sucrose, when lead salts are 
used as daiifying agents (Internat. Hugar Jour., 10 (1908), Xo. 120, pp. 581- 
583).—A digest of recently published data on this subject 

Befractometer stndies, F. O. Wiechmann (Internat. Bugar Jour., 10 (1908), 
Xo. 119, pp. 5)5-55)). —^From the large number of determinations reix>rted the 
author concludes that ** if the refractometer is to find a permanent place in the 
sugar laboratory, it will be necessary to prepare a table of the refractive index 
values of (hemically pure sucrose solutions, at some standard temperature, say 
at 20*.” 

The determination of nonsacchaiin org^anic material in cane molasses, 
J, J. Hazewznkel (Bui. Assoc. Chim. Buer. et Distill., 26 (1908), Xo. ), pp. 230~* 
247).—A study and compaiiscm of methods. According to the author's observa¬ 
tions, large quantities of mannose and glucose do not exist in defecation mo¬ 
lasses. 

The resorcin hydrochloric add reaction and its yalue in honey analyses, 
Biechen and I. Fiehe (Chem. Ztg., $2 (1908), Xo. 90, pp. 1090, 1091).—The 
authors defend this reaction from the criticisms which have been made of it 
and state that their studies of the reaction are being continued. 

The estimation of salt in Imported pickled meat, G. Gbonxeg (Ztschr. 
Fleisch. u, Milehhyg., 19 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 12-15, fig. 1).—The author describes 
the apparatus and method which he has found convenient 

The detection of white com flour in wheat flour products, B. Cablinfakti 
and G. Salvatobi (Arch, Farmaool Bpen e Bet. Aff., 6 (1907), Xo. 8-9, pp. 458- 
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ahH, in Biochem. ZenIhL, S (1008), No. 1-2, pp. VI, 92). —^Tlic method 
deRcribed depends upon the determination of the nitrogen content of the 
material extracted by iso-amyl alcohol 

An analysis of cloves, T. R. Hoogsok {Amcr. Jour. Phann., 81 {1909), No. 1, 
pp. According to the author, the three detenninations on which the great¬ 

est reliance can be placed in the analysis of cloves are ash, nitrogen, and 
oxygen equivalent. “The determination of the alcoholic extract is of no 
practical value, the determination of the crude fiber and moisture may in 
some cases be of considerable use, whereas in others it may be of no value 
whatsoever; the determination of the ether extract is advisable.” 

Judging black pepper, G. Gbaff (Ztsch. Offetitl. CJiem., H {1908), No. 22, 
pp. -}25-n7).—According to the author's analytical studies and critical sum¬ 
mary of the work of other investigators, the determination of crude fiber 
content, in addition to the ash and sand content, affords the best data for 
judging the quality of i>epper. He recommends that 17 to 17.5 pet cent crude 
fiber be adopted as a standard for whole and ground pepper. 

The sanitary composltioii of cow’s milk, M, Dossett (Pure Product ft, 5 
{1909), No. t, pp. 7-10).—The author insists that milk inspection not be con¬ 
fined to the content of nutrients, but should extend to the dirt content. The 
sedimentation and the Gerber filtration methods of estimating dirt content in 
milk are described. 

The examinatioji of milk for dirt and leucocytes, C. Rcvis {Jour. Rojf. Jn*tf. 
Puh. Health, 16 {1908), No. 12, pp. 7J}-74C*).—Methods now in ube are de¬ 
scribed, together with a new method for estimating the dirt content which 
has been devised by the author. In this the sample of milk is ceatrifuged and 
treated with eau de Javelle to dissolve the leucocytes. 

The determination of the Belchert-Keissl number by saponification with 
glycerin-potash, AT. Siegfeld {Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908), No. 93, p. 1128).—The 
author prefers to saponify with potash rather than with sofia. Comparative 
results with the two alkalis are given. 

The analysis of cacao butter, G. Halphen {Jour. Phann. et CJiim., 6. urr., 
88 (1908 1 , No. 8, pp. 3i6; al/% in Analyst, 33 {1908), No. 393, p. ^88 ).— 
The author describes a method <*f detecting vegetable fats bsised on the differ¬ 
ence in solubility of the respective bromin derivatives. 

The estimation of cocoanut oil in butter, R. Ross (Analyst, 33 {1908), No. 
393, pp. 437-^63). —^This article contains results of investigations on insoluble 
fatty acids. The variations in the composition of dfferent butters and cocoanut 
oils are so great that the fixing of reliable constants is not deemed iiossible. 

A method for detecting synthetic color in butter, R. W. Cobxeuson (Jour. 
Amrr. Chcm. iSoc., 30 (1908), No. 9, pp. 1VI8-1 ^81). —A new method is described 
by the author in which the clear dry fat is melted in glacial acetic acid. The 
clear acid is drawn off and tested with concentrated nitric acid, sulphuric acid, 
and sulphuric acid and ether. The results of the author’s investigations are 
given. 

The Rabild tube {N. T. Produce Rev. and Amcr. Cream., 27 {1908), Nos. 3, 
p. 118; 7, p. 28o). —^This tube is made for the purpose of making a rapid calcu¬ 
lation of overrun in butter. Fiome butter makers use* it for estimating the 
moisture content, but it is stated that as accurate results can not be obtained 
it can not be recommended for this purpose. 

Some of the coustitaeuts of saffron and a method for the valuation of 
saffron, B. Pfyl and W. Scheitz {Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. CenussmtL, 16 
(1908), No. b% pp. 331-332; ahs. in Analyst, 33 {1908), No. 393, pp. 472, i73).— 
The authors isolated two sugiirs and a substance similar to the picrocrocln of 
Eayser from the petroleum spirit and the chloroform extracts of pure saffron. 
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The valniition of safTi-on uuiy !»e estiuuttetl bj the auionnt of mlndu;; angars 
present. 

Composition of white lead and paints, <4. S. FsiPb tStn. Buh 11)^ 

pp. 0-1 1 ),—^This bulletin destTibes standard iiii^nients and oils and a«lulterant 
paint materials. Analytical data of paint materials are also reported. 

“Eleven samples of so-called wliite lejid were examined. Four were pure 
and 7 adulterated or substitutes. Two did not contain any white lead and T* 
did not contain over 5 i)er cent. 

Fourteen samples of mixed iiaints were examined. Four were pure lead and 
zinc paints. Six samples contained 10 to 35 iier cent carbonate of lime, 3 con¬ 
tained 30 to 5S per cent barium sulphate, and 3 contained 15 i)er cent carbonate 
of lime and 15 per cent clay. 

“Two of these paints contained benzine as an inferior substitute for tur¬ 
pentine; some appeared to contain linseed oil adulterated with resin oil, and 1 
contained linseed oil adulterated with a mineral oil.” 

Beport of State chemist, H. G. KNiOHr i inn, Rpf. 7)rti*r//, Food and Oil 
Comr, Wyo,, i {1008), pp. dfMJJ).—During the fiscal year endlns? Octt>ber 1, 
1008, 651 samples of food, drugs, drinks, and illuminating oils were collected 
and examined. Of these 532 were i^assetl and 110 declared adulterated or 
misbranded. 

Extracts from the proceedings of the Association of Official Agricaltural 
Chemists, 1008 (U, 8, Dept Agn^ Bur, Chem, Cin\ .^3, pp, 36).—This contains 
the reports of the committees on recommendations of referees, with the action 
taken by the association in each case, together with residutioiis adopted and a 
list of the officers, referees, and committees for the year 1909. 

HETEOBOLOGY—WAXES. 

Belation of weather conditions to growth and development of cotton, 
J. B. Makbcby (Cotton, *t3 < litOS)^ So, 3, pp, til-oS, J; 73 < 1909), So, S, pp, 
88-90, flgn, 3 ).—It is stated that “cotton, though a sensitive plant, is of all 
summer-growing croi»s of the fUmth about the least affe<*ted by ordinary changes 
in the weather. Its hmg i)erio*l of growth, fruiting, and maturity affords it 
ample opjwrtuulty to ree«)ver from a number of temiwrary setbacks. During 
the protracted season from planting in April to the completion of its harvest in 
November it is exposed to many varieties of weather, and it seems to endure 
the bad as well as enji»y the g<M)d. Such a thing as * half a crop ’ is unknown. 
Statistics show that the crop is seldom curtailed by more than one-fourth or 
one-third.” 

The relation between rainfall and temijerature and the growth of cotton at 
different i)eriods is explained in diagrams and in the text. Ibiiufiill seems to 
be the stronger iiifloenee in the development of the cotton plant “ Well distrib¬ 
uted showers during the spring months serve to keep the soil in a condition wtil 
snited for the l»est develoimient of the young plant and to cause the roots to sink 
deep into the earth, thus enabling the plant to maintain itself against the dry 
perimls of the following summer. A very wet spring causes the development of 
a large number of the surface roots to the sacrifice of those roots which nat¬ 
urally tend downward, and the droughty conditions which prevail frequently 
during the summer soon cause the plant to wilt aud shed Its foliage and fruit, 
since the dry surface soil does not famish sufficient nourishment for its 
growth.” Sunshine is also an Important factor. The author states that the 
normal conditions of temi)erature and rainfall throughout the cotton belt are, 
as a rule, most favorable for the proper development of this delicate plant 
April aud May, with less than 4 in. of rain each, cause the tap root to sink deep 
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into tlie soil, so that sufficient moisture is brought up fiom below to satisfy the 
demands of the plant later in the season, when the weather is dry and sunshine 
prevails. The temperature during June and July is also a very important factor, 
averaging about 78® for the former month and 80® for the latter. There is a 
marked uniformity in the average temperature among all the States in the 
cotton belt.” 

When the bolls begin to open (in August) “an abundance of light, well dis¬ 
tributed showers and warm sunshine is needed. If too much rain falls, the 
results are peculiarly disastrous; the weed will begin to grow rapidly, to the 
detriment of the fruit; the plant will cease to make new blooms and the squares 
already formed will drop; the bolls will decay on account of the accumulated 
moisture which they absorb; the fiber in the open bolls will be either beaten 
out or discolored. 

“September and October are the months for picking, and, of course, dry 
weather is needed. Only sufficient moisture is then required to nourish the 
growing bolls and opening flowers, and much of this can be secured through the 
roots, provided the weather early in the season has been such as to cause the 
roots to penetrate deep into the soil. Under normal conditions the rainfall is 
very light during the months of September and October throughout the major 
portion of the cotton belt, affording fine opportunity for securing the matured 
crop.” 

An analysis Is given of weather conditions during years of greatest yield. 

Periodical variations in climate, G. Metes (Gaea, {1908^. So, 10, pp. 

-This article attempts to show whether there is a relation between 
the moon and the weather. The general conclusion reached is that the phases 
of the moon have a greater and more certain influence upon variations in 
climate than the appearance of sunspots, at legist for the r^on covered by the 
study reported. 

Study of the resrults of hail shooting, L. Godinot (Ann. Boc, Agr. Bet et 
Indm. Lyon, 1907, pp. 82-92).—This is a review of the present status of this 
subject based mainly upon official reports of government commissions appointed 
to investigate the matter. 

Atmospheric humidity charts, A. Fb3hligh (Qsndhts. Ingen., 31 (1908), 
So. oO, pp. 790-792, charts 3). —Charts showing the atmosiiheric humidity corre- 
siKiudiug to different temperatures from —^20 to 100® C. are given. 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 1906-7 ( U. B. Dept Agr., 
Weather Bur. Bpt. 1900-7, pp. XLIII+i02).—As usual, part 1 of this docu¬ 
ment consists of an administrative reiK>rt reviewing the operations of the 
Weather Bureau during the year and including statements re^nling additions 
to e(iu!pmeut and e 2 .tensiou of the work; part 2 gives a list of observing stations 
and changes therein during 1900, and twice-daily observations for 29 selected 
stations during 1906; part 3, monthly and annual meteorological summaries for 
189 stitions; part 4, monthly and annual means and annual extremes of tem¬ 
perature and diites of first and last killing frosts, 190C; part 0, monthly and 
annual precipitation, 1906, and monthly and seasonal snowfall, 1906-7; and 
part 6, miscellaneous meteorological tables and reports. 

Among the more important subjects receiving attention during the year were 
research at Mount Weather, more particularly with reference to upper air in- 
\estigations by means of kites, solar radiation, solar physics, and magnetism; 
forecasts and warnings; seismolc^cal observations; investigation of evapora¬ 
tion in connection with the Salton Sea (B. S. R., 19, p, 1112); river and flood 
service; climatological service; ocean meteorology; and wir^ess telegraphic 
weather service. 
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Meteorological observations (Michigan 8ta. Rpt 1908, pp. Tabu¬ 

lated daily and monthly summaries are given of observations during 1907 on 
temperature, pressure, precipitation, humidity, cloudiness, wind movement, etc. 

Meteorological records for 1907 (Xcw Tori: Htaie 8ta. Rpt 1901 ^ pt i, pp* 
J33-r3i3 ).—^Tables are gi\en showing daily readings of maximum and minimum 
thermometers at 5 p, ni, for each month of 1907; tridaily readings of the stand¬ 
ard air thermometer during each month of the year; a monthly summary of 
maximum, minimum, and standard thermometer readings; average monthly and 
yearly temperature since 1SS2; monthly and yearly maximum and minimum 
temperatures from 18S3 to 1007, inclusive; and rainfall by mtmths since 1SS2. 

Some clbnatic features of the Territory of Hawaii, W. B. Stockman (Hono¬ 
lulu Chamber Com, Ann,, 1908, pp, 90-9i), —^Data regarding temperature and 
rainfall are summarized, attention being called especially to the great diversity 
of climatic conditions in the Territory. These vary “ from the eteninl sjiring 
obtaining at sea level to the invigi^rating, ideal temperatures experienced at 
altitudes ranging from about r»(K) to 2,500 ft. m all the islands, and the ftrezing 
weather which obtains on the upper sloi»es of Mount Haleakala on Maui, and 
Mt Mauna Loa and Mt. Maima Kea on Hawaii; and from the torrential rains 
and moist atmosphere of the higher levels on the windward sides of all the 
islands to the light rainfalls and small i^ercentage of relative humidity on the 
leeward sides. 

“The topography and altitude of a place or district of these islands has n 
decided effect on its climatic conditions, but the controlling factor—other than 
latitude—is, perhaps, the directness with which the warm, molstnre-ladeu trade 
winds pass over it for any obstacle that deflects from their tme course these 
winds—which here blow with great steadiness and considerable force—has a 
marked effect on the rainfall, and a modifying one on the temperature and 
humidity conditions.” 

Climatological data, J. X Belfobt ue Mattos (Sec, Agr, Com, e Obraft Pub, 
EataOo 8ao Paulo, 8ecc. Met, [P/ib.], ^Vr. 2, To, i, pp, 6, pi, 1, chartu d).—This 
is a record of climatological (A>servution8 in the State of Paulo, Brazil, 
during 1907. 

Swedish meteorological observations, 1907, H, E. Hambebo (Met lakttag, 
Sverige [Obaerr. JZdf. K, Sremku Vctcmtk, Akad„ 49 (1907), pp, -X4* 

i59).—This report is divided into 3 parts: (1) Daily observations at 18 sta¬ 
tions of the second order, (2) monthly and annual summaries of all the meteor¬ 
ological elements furnished by 41 stations of the second order, and (3) 5-day 
means of temperature at the 41 stations included in part 2. 

British rainfall, 1907, H. H. Mili< (London, 1908, pp, 100+280, ph, a, fign, 
S3; rev, in Nature [London], 78 (1908), No, 20B3, p, dO}).—This report is in the 
usual form and deals with the distribution of rain in space and time over 
the Briti^ Isles during the year 1907, as recorded by more than 4,000 voluntary 
observers, and is supplemented by articles upon various branches relating to that 
subject.” 

Among the special articles are a discussion of the typical thunderstorms of 
July 21-22, “showing distinctly the linear arrangement of heavy rainfall in 
such storms and its disregard of the configuration of the land,” and a note on 
mapping rainlhlls i£. S. R^ 20, p. 213). There are also discussions of droughts 
and rain spells. 

Composition of Barbados rainfall [Bpt, Agr, Work Barbados, Imp, Dept, 
Agr, West Indies, 190S-1907, pt 1-2, p, 3),—The amount and composition of the 
rainfall ftom December, 1905, to May, 1907, are given, “ The total amount was 
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76.53 in. and supplied approximately 175 lbs. of chlorin and 9.5 lbs. of nitrogen 
per acre.’* 

The cheanistry of the Biver Nile, A. LtrcAs (Survey Dept,^ Egypt^ Paper 
No. 7, pp, 78, dgm, 1, map. i).—This paper brings together what has already 
been published on the water of the Nile channels and the matter suspended in 
it (E. S. R., 18, pp. 421, 424; 19, p. 1013) as well as records of the results of 
further work recently done in the Survey Department laboratory of Eaypt, and 
gives a brief outline of work on the water in the soil of the Nile Valley as a 
basis for future Investigations. Appendixes give data on the following sub¬ 
jects; Bacteriology of the Nile water, preliminary microscopic examination 
of Nile silts, physical analyses of samples from well borings, chemical analyses 
of Nile water, and chemical analyses of water from desert wells. A bibli¬ 
ography containing 71 references to literature of the subject is given. 

It is stated that “the whole body of underground water in the valley is 
simply a lateral continuation of that in the river and is in contact with it and 
supplied from it.” Analyses of these underground waters show wide variations 
ar different places. “ This is only to be expected, since, owing to the varying 
nature of the soil through which the water percolates, it will naturally come into 
contact with, and will dissolve out, more salts in some places than in others.” 

Potable water and sewage (Rev. Gftvi. Scu, 19 (1908), Vo. 22, pp. 905-908 ).— 
This is a brief review of progress in methods of procuring pure water supplies 
and in dlsiiosing of sewage. Among the methods especially referred to are 
filtration through submerged and unsubmerged sand fillers, rapid American 
filters, and sterilization by means of ozone ami iron. The growing use, purtie- 
nlarly in England, of the sei^tic tank for disixising of sewage i.s also referred to. 

On the rdle of bacteria in the biological methods of sewage purification, 
with special refe3rence to the process of denitrification, Maib (Jour. Eyg. 
ICamhrUlge), 8 (1908), Xo. o, pp. 609-653). —^The investigations reported in this 
paper were carried out in connection with an exi^erimeutal plant built by the 
CoriKiration of Belfast for the purpose of discovering suitable methods of deal¬ 
ing with the sewage of that city. The investigations included “ an examination 
of the experimental contact beds, and of the sprinkler, with reference to the 
disapiiearauce of certain groiii>s of bacteria,” and a study of “ the occurrence 
of denitrification in sewage W'ith reference to the bacteria concerned in the 
process, with Isolation in pure culture of certain of these bacteria and a study 
of their chemical effects ui>ou nitrates.*' 

The investigations on denitrification included more particularly the isolation 
and study of typical denitrifying bacteria, esi>ecially of the BacilUiH ItyponUrotsUfi 
group, and the relation of the activities of these organisms to the purilScathm 
of sewage. 

It is thought probable “ that in the contact beds a considerable proi>ortii»n of 
the organic nitrogen disapiiears as gas as a result of alternate nitrification and 
denitrification. In the siudukler the free exi)osure to air renders it unlikely that 
any appreciable amount of denitrification occurs.’’ The general conclusion is 
reached “ that the rOle of bacteria in the purification of sewage is a somewhat 
limited one, which by no means justifies the application of such terms as ‘ bac¬ 
teria beds’ and ‘bacterial i)urification,* . . . 

“There is, however, one other stage in the process which may with great 
probability be ascribed to bacterial action, the stage, namely, of nitrification,” 
but the author finds it difficult in view of the results obtained in these investi¬ 
gations “ to correlate the nitrification which occurs in nature, and in imrticular 
that which occurs in sewage purification, with the activity of ” the nitrite and 
nitrate bacteria as i.solated and studied by Winogradski. 
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TOie mineral composition of soil particles, G. H. Failyer, J. G. Smith, and 
n. R- Wade (t. iS'. Dept, Agr,, Bur. Both Bui. oi , pp, JO ),— Tliis bulletin rei«»rrs 
the results of chemical analyses of the soil separates of a iiuiul>er of soils co\er- 
ing all of the important agricultural areas of the United States, including soils 
of the Coastal Plains, soils from crystalline and metamurphic rocks, s<nls of 
glacial origin, derived from limestones and shales, and asuils of the arid region. 

The results obtained with the different groups of soils and with rocks, soils, 
and soil separates are comi^ared. 

The results are summarized as follows: 

‘*As a general rule the smaller particles of soils are richer in potassium, cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, and phosphorus than the coarser particles, 

“ The concentration of these elements in the finer cominments is the more 
pronounced as the soils have undergone more extreme weathering. 

“ In glacial soils and others resulting largely from mechanical processes the 
cofirser particles are relatively high in the percentage of potash, lime, and 
magnesia. 

The larger mechanical components contain these elements in forms which by 
protracted weathering will become more soluble, and they will ultimately be 
concentrated in the finer components. 

^ Calcium is often rather low in clay soils resulting from the weathering of 
hard, compact limestones. It is generally abundant In soils recently formed 
from easily broken down limestones. The sands of these latter soils may con¬ 
tain a high percentage of calcium, probably as lime sand or as coatings on other 
large mineral grains. 

eomiiarison of soils and soil separates with crystalline rocks Indicates that 
in the process of the weathering of these rocks the phosphate remains of about 
the ssime i»roportion or slightly increases. The lime and iiotash seem to de¬ 
crease in percentage, although minerals containing them are always present." 

Contribution to the subject of kaolin fonnation, 0. Hahi^el (Jour. FrakU 
Chan., n. Hcr.. 78 (t908), yo, 17-18, pp. 28e^-28i).—The author concludes from 
his iuvesiigatious that weathering and kaolinization are chemically distinct 
processes. The recent decomposition products of granite under humus \vQre 
found to be ^ery similar in composition to crude kaolin. 

On the radioactivity of the soil, F. Bobdas (Oompt Rend. Acad. Set. [Paris], 
H7 (190S), yo. 20, pp. 92i, ahs. in Rcr. Bci. lParif<}, 3. iter., 10 < 1908). yo. 
22, p. 699; Jour. Chem. 8oc. [London], 96 (1969), yo. 535, II, p. 7; Ohem. 
Zcnthl., 1909, I, yo. S. p. 209 ).—Observations are reiiorted which show a de¬ 
cided radioactivity in soils of the Andean Plateau, and these observations sug¬ 
gest the possibility of a relation between this natural radioactivity and the 
formation of the large nitrate deposits In this part of Chile (Province of 
Aconcagua]. 

Soils of the United States, M. Whitney (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Boils BuL 55, 
pp. pis. 2, figs. 7).—This bulletin contains a summary of recent soil inves¬ 
tigations and a classification of the soils of the United States based upon the 
work of tlie Bureau of Soils to January 1, IfiOS. 

“The first part consists of seven lectures covering the activities of the 
Bureau of Soils in the field and in the chemical and physical laboratories for 
the last nine years and discusses in a general way the most notable achieve¬ 
ments during that p^iod, coupled with suggestions for further research in the 
fundamental field of soil study.’’ It sums up the more important of the con¬ 
clusions of the Bureau, as in the main alrea^ published, regarding the nature 
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and properties, classification, and utilization of soils, fertilizers and manures, 
crop rotation, soil deterioration, and soil fertility as a national asset. 

Part II consists of descriptions of the sofi provinces, soil series, and soil 
types, the last particularly from the standpoint of crop adaptation. The 
extent and the distribution of the soils of the Pnited States are also shown, 
and the whole gdves the complete classification of soils up to January 1, 190S ” 
The report is accompanied by a map showing the soil provinces in colors. 
Soil investigations of the experimental fields at Aarslev Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, H. R. Christensbk (Tidsakr, Landbr. Flanteavl^ 15 (1908), ‘No, 5, pp, 
dgma, 5).—^The investigations included mechanical and chemical analy¬ 
ses of 78 samples of surfece soil and of El subsoil samples taken from three 
different fields. Biological lime determinations,” according to the Azotobacter 
method of the author (El S. R., 18, p. 720), were also made in 30 samples of 
surface soiL The methods of sampling and analyses followed are described in 
detail in the report, and the results'briefly discussed. 

Data of analyses of some wet soils of lower EritiH and notes on their 
suitability for crop production, A. Oabatti and Z. Bonomi (Ann. R. Htas, 
Siiper, Agr, Udine, 9 {1908), pp, 57-72).—A considerable area in the lower part 
of the province of Friuli is swampy and unfit for agricultural use. In con¬ 
nection with a project for draining this area, the authors took samples of soils 
at various points. The analyses of these samples are given, with some obser¬ 
vations on the probable advance in value of the lands affected if the proposed 
drainage scheme is carriei out. 

Analyses of soils firom the Eden district, F. B. Guthrie (Apr. Gas, N, 8. 
Wales, 19 {1908), No, 10, pp. S38-8U)> —^Data regarding the i)hysical and 
chemical properties of 9 samples of different kinds of soil from different parts 
of this district of New South Wales are reported and briefly discussed, par¬ 
ticularly with reference to the improvement of the soila 
The meaning caid value of the chemical analysis of soils, R. D. Watt 
{Transvaal Agr, Jour,, 7 {1908), No, 25, pp, ^0-44).—The terms used in stating 
soil analyses are defined and explained, and the average composition of 100 
tn^ical Transvaal soils examined during 1907 and 1908 is given as follows: 

Per cent. 


Stones removed by 3 mm. sieve__ 2.59 

Analysis of air-diy fine earth— 

Moisture_ 2.400 

Loss on ignition (organic matter, etc.)_ 5.840 

Insoluble matter (sand, etc.)_79. *880 

Oxid of iron and alumina_11.090 

Lime_ .240 

Magnesia_ . 150 

Potash_ . 190 

Phosphoric acid_ . 055 

Total- 99.845 

Xitrogei- 0.1140 

“Available ” potash_ . 0113 

“Available” phosphoric acid_ .0069 


The absorptive capacity of some Russian soils and of their finest particles 
as related to their composition, 1. P. Zholtsinski (Zhar, Opuitn, Agron, 
IRuss, Jour, Expt, Landw,), 9 {1908), No, 2, pp, i29-225).—The experiments 
were made with three kinds of soils—a chernozem, a red soil, and a podzol 
ibleisand). 
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The general conclusions of the author are as follows: (1) Roils differing 
strikingly in origin, morphology, and composition show In the majority of cases 
no less marked differences in their absorptive capacity. (2) The peculiarities 
of the absorptive capacity of each soil are reflected to a certain degree, and 
frequently very clearly, in its finest particles (clay), (3) The finest group of 
soil particles, the body of which presents a close combinarion of zeolitic clay 
with organic-mineral substances, possess a high absoriiti\e caiiaeity sometimes 
approaching the maximum limit. (4) The absoii)tive capacity of a soil does 
not show any parallelism with reference to ammonia, phosphoric acid, and 
lime. Soils absorbing much ammonia may take up little lime and phosphoric 
acid and inversely. A parallelism was observed only with reference to am¬ 
monia and potash. The fine particles and the soils deprived of them re¬ 
tain this peculiarity. (3) The nmximum absorptive capacity with referen(*e to 
potash and ammonia is iM3Ssessed by soils^ richest in humus—chernozem; with 
reference to phosi>horic acid, by soils rich in iron—^re<l soils. The tine particles 
and soils deprived of part of the latter retain these i»eculiarities. With referen<*e 
to lime the maximum absorption was shown by the red soils, but this phe¬ 
nomenon is not constant in its nature. (6) The presence of substances forming 
the ortsteiu (organic compounds of iron) in podzols considerably heighten the 
absorbing capacity of the podzol.with reference to phosphoric acid; in tlie fine 
particles of the podzol this phenomenon is strongly accentuated. (T) The con¬ 
clusion of Heiden, Krat, and others that no soil exhausts a solution completely 
is not correct with regard to weak solutions of phosphoric acid. (8) Be¬ 
tween the amount of ammonia absorbed by the soils and clays and their con¬ 
tents of hygroscopic water there is a certain parallelism which is masked, how¬ 
ever, by other factors in very poor soils (podzol) containing very little hygro¬ 
scopic water. (9) Between the mechanical composition of the soils and their 
absorptive capacity there is a certain depmidence which is the more marked the 
less it is masked by other factors. The clay and in general the mechanical 
fraction less than 0.01 mm. in diameter is of the greatest influence. 

The pulverization and ezhaostioxL of the soil in black fallow culture, 
S. Kulzhikski {Khazyaystvo, 1906^ Xo. aba, in Zhur, Opuitiu Apron. [Biiaa. 
Jour, Expt. Laadio.], B (1908)j No. 2, p. 3Ii).—The author calls attention to the 
lowering of yields of winter cereals on black fallow as compared with the April 
fallow and even with the May fallow, on the unfertilized three-course rotation 
section of the Poltava Bxiwiment Field. 

This lowering began to be observed from the year 1900, when the third cycle 
of the rotation was commenced. Earlier, in the period 1895-1899, the winter 
cereals on the black &llow gave the highest yield. The data for moisture in 
the upper layer of the soil show that in the period 1895-1899 it was higher 
under the winter cereals on the black fallow than in the April j^ow, while 
the reverse was the case in the period 1899-19(Ni. The mechanical analysis of 
the soil in the later period gave in the black fallow more silt particles and con¬ 
siderably less clay particles than in the April fallow. The chemical analysis 
showed more humus, nitrogen, and ifliosphoric acid in the April fallow than in 
the black. It was found that at the time of the cultivation of the fallow nitri¬ 
fication was strongest in the black follow but weakest In the spring. 

On the basis of these data the anther supposes the diminution of the yield 
of the winter cereals on the black follow to be due to the foct that, owing to the 
intensified mellowing in the black fallow caltivation, the soil undergoes more 
weathering and pulverization. In consequence higher crops are at first ob¬ 
tained on black fallow than on other follows. Then as the soil becomes ex¬ 
hausted by such high yields and its physical properties deteriorate (due to 
very fine pulverization), conditions arise which are unfovorable for the accumu- 
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lation and conaervation of moisture and for the formation of nitrates, and the 
lowering of the yield is the result. 

Productivity of the black fallow in the steppes as dependent upon pre¬ 
cipitation and the fertility of the soil, L. P. Sokalski iZftur. Opuitn, Sgron. 
iRuan. Jour. Ejtgt. irf/idtr.], 9 No. up. —^It has been well 

established that in the steppes with their dry climate black fallow cultivation 
is the safest means of insuring a satisfactory crop. The fiivorable influence 
of the black fallow has been generally ascribed to the circumstance that thereby 
moisture is best accumulated and conserved. This view the author subjects 
to a criticiil study, making use of the data accumulated during a number of 
years at the experiment stations of Kherson, Odessa, and the Don region. 

ne finds that there seems to be no connection between the crops of winter 
wheat and either the annual amounts of precipitation or the precipitation 
during the growing period. There is, however, a direct relation between the 
precipitation during the spring months and the crop of winter wheat. The 
ratio expressing this relation forms the coefficient of productivity. With the 
aid of this coefficient the size of the crop in a given locality can be predicted 
in ^lay. 

In the opinion of the author, the accumulation of moisture, if such a condition 
is brought about by the black fallow cultivation, does not affect the productive¬ 
ness of the soil. He thinks that the favorable effect of the black fallow culture 
is due to the fact that this mode of culture increases the availability of the 
nutritive substances of the soil. 

Brief report of the Poltava Experiment Pidd for 1907, S. TbctYakov 
and Vebbetski {Zhur. Opuitn, Agron. IRusn. Jour. Expt. Landw.}, 9 (190S), Yo. 
2, pp. Data for 12 years show that larger yields were obtiiined on 

early fallow than on black fallow. 

Brief report of the Kherson Experiment Pield for 1906, F. Tanovohik 
{Zhur. Opuitn. Agron. [Russ. Jour. Expt. Landtc.], 9 (1908)^ No. 2, pp. 30(i-- 
SOS). —^Mean r€?sults for 15 years gave better crops of winter wheat and rye on 
early fallow than on black fallow. Etsperiments on different modes of cultiva¬ 
tion, fertilizing, etc., are described, 

Fertility of various horizons of the soil, Y. Bazanov {Trudui Ira nor 8e1sk. 
Khoz. Opuitn. Stantzih 1907. Yo. S. pp. in Zhur. Opuitn. Agron. 

[Rus^, Jour. Expt. Landir.'li 9 {1908). Yo. 2, pp. 30A. 303). —^Vegetation experi¬ 
ments show that the fertility of the soil tested diminished from the upi»er to the 
lower layers. 

Zeolites and similar compounds, their constitution and importance in 
technology and agriculture, B. Gans (Jahrb. K. Prruns. OroL Lanthsanst, u. 
Bcivakad. Berlin. 26 (1905). Yo. 2, pp. 77.9-2/1/ abs. in Chem. -l&v., 2 (1908). 
Yo, 23, p. 3216; Jour. Boe. Chem. Indu^.. 28 {1909). Yo. ?, p. 102). —^The char¬ 
acter of zeolitic silicates extractt*d from different kinds of soils are described 
and classified according to the substitution of their bases, as, for example, by 
ammonia. From a study of these and other changes the conclusion is reached that 
a fertilizer containing i>hosi>hates or ciirbonates is preferable to one containing 
sulphates and nitrsites because with the former there is no umie(*essary exchange 
of bases in the zeolitic compounds of the soil. Other results from exchange of 
bases due to addition of various fertilizing materials are given. 

Soil moisture, A. Lehxcann {Dept. Agr, Mysore, Ann. Rpt. Agr. Chcnu 8 
(1906--7), pp. 25-30, 57. 58).—The results of studies of the effect on soil moisture 
of different kinds and amount of cultivation are reported, and indicate that 
keeping tiie surffice of the srdl loose not only conserves the moisture of the soil 
hut has other beneficial effects. 
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[Effect of soluble salts in the soil on the growth of sugar cane|. J. 1». 
ILvrbisox < TTcsf Indian 9 (1908)^ yo. 1, pp. 19-^1; ah'^, in InUniat, ^nutir 
Jour,, 10 {190S), Xo, 118, pp. r>00^109; Chrm, Ztg., 32 U50S), Xo, M, Rip* if., 
p. ooi ).—^The author discusses on the basih of e\i»eriuieuts extendinir o\<‘r u 
number of years, the effects of long-continued apRlications of sulphate of am¬ 
monia and nitrate of soda on the pr<>duetlveness of the soil. The effects of oulti- 
ration and of manures on the comiHisition of the M»il waters of the sugar cane 
fields, the relation lietween temporary and i»ermanent alkalinitj' of s<ul w<ii*rs, 
the proportion t>f nitrogen in tropical tkdl waters, and the concentration of the 
subsoil water. 

The general reaction of the fertile heavy clay soils of British Guiana is 
slightly alkaline, and a decided and comparatively rapid increase nt the alkaline 
salts in the soils under experiment was <tbserve<l. This ciuiceutratUm of salts 
exerts a decidedly injurious effe(*t on the idiysical proi)erti(*s of the soil and on 
the growth of <*ane, but promotes the aiTivity of nitrifying orirjnisnis. The 
alkalinity of the soil may explain why sulphate of ammonia gives better results 
than nitrate of soda when apirtied in large amounts. The remedies suggested 
by the author’s exi»eriments are deep drainage and the application of gypsum, 
calcium phosphates, aud other neutralizing materials. 

The isolation of harmful organic substances from soils, 0. i^ciiBEZRUS 
and E. 0. Shobey (T. Drpt. Agr.. Bur. 8oilfi Bui. 33, pp. 33, pis. }).— This 
bulletin presents briefly the evidence of the occurrence of harmful substances in 
the soil, reviews previous attempts to isolate the toxic comivounds, and reports 
investigations relating to the isolation and toxic proijerties of a numl^er <jf 
organic bodies, products of the decomimsitlon of organic matter of vegetable 
and animal origin, in unproductive soiI& 

The isolation of four well-defined crystalline bodies is reported. The first 
of these, ifieolin carboxylic acid (E. S. R., 19, p. 410), {lossesses faint acid 
properties aud also has the power of acting as a base toward strong acids. 
In exi>erimeuts with wheat seedlings it was found to be harmful in concen¬ 
trations of 100 parts i>er million, but like many poisons had a stimulating 
effect when present in small quantities. 

A se^^ud body, dlhydroxystearic acid, isolated from unproductive soils 
<E. S, R., 20, p. 704) ‘‘was injurious in all concentrations tested and ulti¬ 
mately caused death of the plants in concentrations (»f 100 parts i»er milUon.’' 

The two other crystalline bodies Iscdated were agrosterol and agr«»ceric 
acid (E. S. IL, 20, p. 500). “ Neither of these su!>stances aiq)ears to be harmful 
to wheat and [they] are of interest in the study of soil fertility chiefly with 
regard to their itossible connection with the generation or destruction of 
injurious or lieneficial compounds, although it is not imiKHSsible that they 
may be th^iselves harmful to plants other than that tested.” 

The nitrogen problem, R. Pebottx {Boh Quind. 8oc. Agr, liah, 13 (J908\, 
^o. 33. pp. 1186^1196; H (1909), Koh. 3, pp. 48-83; S, pp. 8H00).’—This is a 
geneml discussion of the natural processes by which the soil acquires or loses 
nitrogen. Tnder the heaid of gain of nitrogen, bacteria, molds and algfe, and 
legumes are couMdered, aud under loss volatilization of ammonia and denitrifi¬ 
cation are briefly treated. 

Practical methods of promoting the natural processes of Increasing and 
conserving the nitrogen supply of the soil are also discussed. 

Leguminous plants as fixers of the nitrogen of the air, M« Passon (Boh 
hint. Agron. [Rdo PflaZo], 1 (1908), Xo, 19, pp. 345-849, fig, 1 >.--I>ata are given 
for yields and nitrogen content of velvet bean, cowpea, and peanut, showing 
the amounts of nitrog^ accumulated by crops of these plants. 
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[Inoculation for leguminous plants], H. A. Habdino ( Yew York State Sta, 
Rpt 1907, pt, $, pp. 116, 117, pL J).—In a review of tlie bacteriological investi¬ 
gations of the New York State Station, the results of tests of commercial 
cultures for leguminous plants and of experiments in the use of inoculation 
and lime in the culture of alfalfa are briefly summarized. 

As already noted (E. S. R., 17, p. 648; 18, p. 820), the commercial cultures 
examined were found **worthless for practical purposes” and the results of 
inoculation of alfalfa seed were found to be entirely negative. On the other 
hand, the application of soil from an alfalfa field at the rate of 100 to 200 lbs. 
per acre almost invariably gave good results. Applications of lime or ashes 
at the rate of 1,500 lbs. of stone lime or its equivalent per acre were found to 
be beneficial. 

Fixation of atmo^heiic nitrogen by pure cultures of Azotobacter.—Dis¬ 
tribution of the organism, M. W. Beijkrinck (JT. Akad. WetenscJu Amster- 
daw, Pivc, Sect ScL, 11 (1908), pjh 67-74/ ahs. in Jour. Chem, Soc. [London], 
9^ (1908), No. 533, II, pp. 975, 976). —Contrary to the opinion formerly held by 
him, the author now finds, as a result of improved technique fur the deter¬ 
mination and study of the distribution of the organism, that Azotobacter fixes 
nitr<^en, and thiit there is a distinct relation between the distribution of this 
organism and leguminous plants. 

Investigations on the variation and the nitrogen fixing power of Bacillus 
asterosporus, G. BnEaoEMANN (CentW. Bakt [etc.]. 2. Abt. 22 (1908), Xo. 1-3. 
pp. 44-89, pU. 2, figs. S ).—Studies made with 27 cultures of different origin are 
reported in detail. A bibliography of 24 references bearing upon the subject is 
also given. 

Ihe mineral nutrients of plants, P. VAOErjBSB (Die mineraUschen Ndhrstoffe 
dcr Pflanse. Leipaic, 1908, pp. VJ+1$0, figa. 5).—-This book, which gives a 
general survey of the subject, contains an introduction discussing briefly the 
general relation of animals and plants and <hapter8 on the origin of the ash 
constituents of plants, the character of the ash constituents and their function 
in the plant organism, and the application of theories of plant nutrition in 
practice, that is, with reference to the function and use of mineral fertilizers. 

Nature and use of commercial fertilizers, G. S. Fbaps (Texas Sta. BuL 
112, pp. 3-33).—-This is a popular summary of information on this subject con¬ 
taining specific Information as to the fertilizers required by cotton, com, rice, 
potatoes, alfalfii, onions, iieanuts, oats, and other crops. 

The purchase and use of commercial fertilizers, B. MAStis (BuL Apr. 
et Tunhie, Ik {1908), Xos. 20. pp. 483-302; 21, pp. SlS-320).—This sub¬ 
ject is discussed primarily from the standpoint of Algerian and Tunisian condi¬ 
tions and crops. The legislation controlling the trade in fertilizers in these 
cidonies is given. 

Influence of the weather on the action of commercial fertilizers, W. von 
Ktcianko {Fiililing^s Landw. Ztg., 37 (1908), Xo. 20, pp. d98-7d/).—Reference 
is made to a previous article by Grohmann (E. S. R., 20, p. 311) which main¬ 
tained that the results of many of the experiments heretofore made do not 
permit of reliable conclusions because no exact account was taken of the in¬ 
fluence of weather conditions, and an attempt is made to show the direct 
relation betw-een varying conditions of moisture and temjierature and the action 
of fertilizers as demonstrated by observations on fertilizer experiments with 
strawberries, carrots, kohl-rabl, peas, and other vegetables in which the results 
were carefully correlated with the weather conditions: , 

The influence of precipitation on the efficiency of commercial fertilizers, 
Grohmann (Mitt. Landw. Inst. Leipzig, 1908, Xo. 9, pp. 1-76; ala. in Ulus^ 
handle. Ztg., 28 (1908), Xo. 53, pp. 465, 466).—This article is based upon obser- 
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\atiuns on a number of farms in tbe rei;ion of Leipsie as to the effe(‘t of rain¬ 
fall from the time of seeding; to the time of blooming on the action of \arious 
fertilizers (nitrate of soda, potash salts, and superphosphate I on the growth 
of oats during the dry year of 1904, The rainfall during the growing period 
(38 days! of 1904 was 126.8 mm., or 11S.2 mm. less than the normal for the 
region. 

The broad general fact was brought out that the greater the rainfall during 
the growing period the smaller the action of the easily soluble and the greater 
the action of the difficultly soluble fertilizers. The distribution, as well as the 
amount of the rainfall, was of great importance. Difficultly soluble fertilizers 
gave best results when there were a few days of heavy rainfall rather than 
many days of light rainfall. Nitrate of soda was found to be efiFe<*tive as a 
fertilizer only when the average daily rainfhll during the growing period was 
at least 2.5 mm. Potash salts and superphosphate required 3.5 mm. Since 
only about 46 per cent of rainfall is on the average used by plants, it is of 
grejit practical value to determine the limits of efficient rainfall for each 
locality. By application of the method of least squares the probable effect- of 
the fertilizers under different rainfhll conditions was calculated. These calcu¬ 
lated results agreed quite well with those actually obtained in the field 
experiments. 

Some results of the use of chemical fertilizers in Camia, Z. BoNOUi {Ann. 
jB. Btaz. Sprr. Agr. rdfnc, 9 (1908)^ pp. A comparison on natural i>er- 

manent mesidow is here reported of mineral superphosphate alone and com¬ 
bined with nitrate of soda and with nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash. 
The superphosphate (12 to 14 per cent phosphoric acid) was used at the rate of 
540 lbs. per acre^ the nitrate of soda at the rate of 135 lbs. p&r acre, and the 
sulphate of ix)tash at the rate of 180 lbs. per acre. Two plats were used for 
each combination and for check plats. The complete fertilizer gave the largest 
absolute gain, but the best result economically was obtained from the super¬ 
phosphate and nitrate of soda. 

Investigations on the composition of Peruvian guano, J. G. Mascehauft 
(Jffngrain, 23 (1998), A’o. 31, p. 1214).--Tbe results of 40 analyses of Peruvian 
guano are summarized, showing the variations in soluble pota^ phosphoric 
acid, oxalic acid, uric acid, ammoniacal nitrogen, nitrogen in form of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, and total nitrogen In pure guano, leached and decomposed 
guano, and mixtures of guano and sulphate of ammonia. It is shown that the 
composition even of pure guano is so variable that it is impracticable to fix a 
standard for it. 

Studies on the preparation of nitrate, J. Jorgensen (BoL Soc. Fomento 
FabrU [Chile), 25 (1908), No. 11, pp. 621-626),—Studies of the solubility at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures of caliche containing varying proportions of sodium 
nitrate, sulphate, and chlorid are reixwrted. These caliches are divided into 3 
general groups: (1) Those containing a large amount of sodium chlorid; (2) 
those containing a large amount of sodium sulphate; and (3) those containing 
carbonate (lei) in addition to chlorid and sulphate. 

The first group presents no difficulties. For the second group the use of steam 
of low pressure is recommended. The preparation of the third group is com¬ 
plicated and not more than 50 per cent of the nitrate is usually recovered. 

The author states that considerable nitrate is lost in the liquid remaining 
after the present processes of extraction are complete^ and that much of this 
loss may be avoided by careful chemical analyses and improved methoda 

Experiments on the actioii of nitrate of soda* ammonium salts, lime nitro¬ 
gen, nitrogen lime, and the Eozw^ian lime niter, W. SoHNEEDSWiNn et al. 
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iSrb, Drut Landvr. GcHrlL, 1908, Xo. i}6*, pp. 118; ahs, in Mitt Dcut Landir. 
GfHClt, 23 (1908), So. 36, jp. 300; Mark Lane Exprens, 99 (1908), So, Ji021, />. 
ii3; Chem, Ztg., 33 il909). So. 18, Repert,, p, 79).—This report gives an account 
of laboratory, pot and field experiments with these fertilizing materials daring 
the years 1005 to 1007. 

The laborat«»ry experiments dealt with the study of losses of nitrogen when 
lime nitrogen was mixed with soil and with peat and other coarse materials, 
and when lime nitre^n and sulphate of ammonia were applied as top-dressing. 
The pot exi>eriments were made in the ordinary way with oats, rye, and potatoes. 
In the fif‘ld experiments the crops used were rye, wheat, barley, potatoes, and 
sugar beets. 

Nitrate of soda in general produced the best results. Sulphate of ammonia 
was on the average about (K) iier cent as effective as nitrate of soda in field 
exfieriments and 03 per cent as effective in pot experiments. In the field experi¬ 
ments ammonium sulphate was always used in combination with sni>erphosphate 
in the belief that with such a combination there was no dtinger of loss of am¬ 
monia. The Norwegian basic lime nitrate gave practically the same results on 
most of the crops as nitrate of soda, although on wheat the latter was slightly 
suiierior. ('alcium cyanamid did not give good results, esi)ecially with beets, on 
sandy and ssindy loam soils. It gave good results except in ciise of beets on the 
better class of soils, although it did not prove equal to nitrate of soda. When 
used on wheat on good soil the eflicieney of lime nitrogen was ^0 jier cent of that 
of nitrate «»da in field exiieriments and 85 per cent in pot experiments. ITiider 
the wime wmdititms its efficiency was lt2 iKjr cent of that of ammonium salts in 
field exiierimeiits and 01 per cent in iiot experiments. 

In <*om|mrative tests of autumn and spring top-dressing nitrate of soda gave 
the lavt results when applied in the spring, but these were little better than 
those produced by fall application of sulphate of ammonia on good soils. On 
light soils however, the results with spring application of nitrate of soda were 
much lietter Than with fall application of sulphate of ammonia. The results in¬ 
dicate that on the light soils the sulphate of ammonia applied in the fall is con¬ 
verted into nitrates and lost from the soil during the winter. Ijite spring top- 
dressing with nitrate of soda reduced the sugar content of sugar beets. 

The results indicate. Therefore, that in general ammonium salts are not well 
suited t<» fell application, and suggest that lime nitrogen is probably better 
suiU>d to this purpose. 

The comparative fertilizing value of calcium cyanamid, calcium nitrate, 
ammonium sulphate, and sodium nitrate, T. Xazabi R, Aevad, Lhieci, 
Rend. Vh »S’cf. Fin.. Mat c yat. J. net.. 17 (1908). IL .Vo. 7, pp. 33h^^2; aba. in 
CJirm. Zentbh, 190S, I/, Vo. 22. pp. 1783, 1786). —^This article gives the results 
of plat exiieriments with wheat on different kinds of soil to determine (1) the 
effect of hiimus on the action of cyanamid: (2) the best depth of application of 
cyiiuamitl: i3) the effect <if various phosphatic, potash, and calcareous fer¬ 
tilizers on the action of cyanamid; and (4) the comparative effect of cyanamid 
and the other nitrogenons fertilizers. 

On sandy calcareous soils receiving applications of 4}, ISJ, 27, and 45 tons per 
acre of stable manure spaded in to a depth of 10 in. 13 days before the planting 
of the crop the yields uniformly increased with the increase in the amount of 
manure added both when the manure was used with cyanamid (178 lbs. per 
acre) and without it Cyanamid alone increased the yield of grain from 45 
to 50 per cent 

The beet results were obtained when the cyanamid was applied 10 days be¬ 
fore the planting of the crop at a depth of S in., and the poorest at a depth of 
2 in., on sandy calcareous and clayey calcareous soils. 
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The result?* of the exiieriments» with Mirimis <*r»mbinat!ons of fertilizers w**re 
too complex for definite conclusions, but it was ft Mind that of the phi>'-phates 
Including bone meal, mineral phosi»hate, and Thoma®* Mat?, the ]»une meal ca^e 
the best results, and of the potash fertilizers including sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash, and leucite, the suliihate and leucite were nearly equally 
efficient. Gypsum was less effective than lime. The greater efficit*ncy <»f the 
bone meal is attributed to the fact that it furnished the most favorable con¬ 
ditions for the action of micro-organisnis which render eyanamid availalde. 

In the comparative tests of the different nitrogenous fertilizers on clayey 
calcareous soil applied in various ways the two nitrates ga^e \ery nearly the 
same result as sulphate of ammonia. In case of the latter the most fa\<»ral>le 
method of application was half at sowing and half as a top-dressing later. With 
the eyanamid, application shortly before sowing and thorough mixing with the 
soil gave best results. 

Eield experiments with lime nitrogen, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate 
of soda, Tancb^ {Landir, Wvhnhh HcMes. J/o/sf., It? Sn, 5U 

S70-S7J ).—Comparathe tests of these fertilizers with rye, oat*<, barley, and 
beets are reported. The results in genera! were \ery fa\ornble to the lime 
nitrogen, even in rainy seasons on hea\y st>ils, the physical pr«»i»ertics of which 
were injuriously affet‘te«l l»y nitrate of soda. 

Contribution to the ammonia question, I, P. EiiarNBi Wii Lamhv. Vers, 

69 {1908), yo. 3-i, pp. III, /; ahs, in Chun, Ztij„ 3> ilUOH), yo, 93, 

Repert,, p, 399; Chem, Zuithl,, 190^, 11, Xn, 2i, p, JS9S: Jour, Chrm, aS'oc. [Lon¬ 
don], Oi (1908), yo. 33f, 11, p, J06s; Chem, Mis., 3 {1909), yo. 7, p, 8/7>.--This 
article reviews the work of other imestigators on changes in the reaction of 
soils due to application of lime and nitrogenons fertilizers, and reiKuts a series 
of pot experiments by the author in which white mustard, sorghum, buckwheat, 
com, barley, and oats were grown in pure stmd and in mixtures of sand and 
moor soil in small glass jars with varlons combinations of lime and other fertil¬ 
izing materials furnishing physiologically acid or physiologically alkaline condi¬ 
tions in the soil. 

The results were \ariaiile and did not in all cases confirm the conclusions of 
other investigators on this subject. It was api*arent, however, that the differ¬ 
ence in beha\ior in amm<minm salts and nitrate combinations was due to 
difference in physiological reaction brought about by tbe use of these combina¬ 
tions. When nitrate was used the assimilation of the nitrogen set free the base, 
which tended to neutralize acid conditions in the soil and thus favored the 
growth of the crops. With ammonium salts the opixisite effect was produced. 
Mustard and buckwheat are decidedly sensitive to acid conditions in the soil 
and were especially benefited by liming. Sorghum was less sensitive and less 
benefited by lime. Com was tbe legist sensitive of tbe croi>s exi)er!mented with. 

The injuxioiLS effects of crude ammonia in vineyards, A. BEauET ( Rer. Vit,, 
SO (1908), yo, 768, pp. 337--239), —Serious injury to grapes resulting from the 
use of 891 lbs. of this material per acre is reiwrted, and 1,783 lbs. per acre 
^ould not be exceeded in any case. 

Ammonium sulphate, F. J. Lloyd and U. Bonelli (Chem, yews, 98 (1908), 
yo, 23i9, pp. 172, 173; Chem, Trtuie Jour,, 43 (1.W8), p. 362; ahs, in Chem, 
Zenthl,, 1908, II, No, 18, p, 15S8; Analyst, S3 (1908), Xo, JOS, p. 483).—Atten¬ 
tion is called to the feet that commercial ammonium sulphate may contain im¬ 
purities (coal-tar derivatives) which unfit it for use as a fertilizer, since these 
impurities are injurious to higher plants and interfere with the action of the 
micro-organisms in the soil. The presence of these compounds is shown by a 
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^iolet ci»loration when sti’ouf; ainniouiu i« added to a solution of 1 yfin. of the 
sample in 5 ce. of water. 

The production of ammonium sulphate, 0. <1. Atwati.r ( {ma\ Pert., 20 
Ao. a, pp, /JWJ).—statistics of production and coiisuinptioii of sulphite 
of ammonia in this country and abroad are slvon. The total coiisninpiioii in 
this country in 19d7 is stated to have 121,OT,) short tons, the liuiiorls 

32,0db tons. The average prut' i»er ton was 

On the utilization of the atmospheric nitrogen in the production of cal¬ 
cium cyanamid, and its use in agriculture and chemistry, A. IC. 1 i''kvnk: 
iTrana, Faraday Hoc., 4 (iOOS), 2, pp. 0.0-i/S, pin. ,% ////«. J).—The more 
imjiortant facts contained in this paiier have ahoady been noli^d from another 
source (E. S. R., 20, p. 624). 

The aznmoniacal fermentation of cyanamid, G. Ultiani (Oais, OJiiiu, IfaL, 
38 (1908), II, XfK i, pp. Ui CJicm. Zenihh, 1908, Jl, \o. 19, pp. 

U2H, 1628; Joiir. Hoc. Chem. Imhis., 27 (1908), Xo. 23, p. f/d7).—The author 
com^lndes from his investigations that contrary to the opinion of l^tihnis, 
cyaiiimid is not amnmnified by bacteria, hut easily undergoes chemiwil change 
into dicyandiamid, urea, and other products. I>icyandiamid and area are <*on- 
vorted into ammonia, the first slowly, the second rapidly. Neither is injurious 
to vegetation, at least in amounts at which nitrogenous fertilizers are usuallj 
ax>plied, and their formation comidetely destroys the poisonous properl les of 
the cyauimid. 

Experiments with calcium cyanamid, Z. Bonomi (Ann, F, Hta:, Hpor, l//r, 
J dine, 9 (1008), pp. 31-41). —^Tsing natural i^ermanent mea(lo^^ ^^lli^*h had 
been fertilized in December with 340 lbs. of Thomas slag and ISO Ihs. <»f sul¬ 
phate of potash per acre, three plats were in February given cal<*ium c,\*ananiid 
at the rate of ISO lbs. per acre and throe sulphate of ammonia at the same 
rate. The results were in favor of calcium cyanamid. There wore two tests 
of wheat, ailcium cyanamid being comi>ared in one with a mixture of snlpliale 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda and In the other with sulphate of ammonia. 
The applications in each case were snflacient to give alxait 11 lbs. of ni<rt>g(*n 
per acre. In Imth tests calcium cyanamid produced slightly larger results. 
With potat<H»K calcium eyauamid was ctmipared with sulphate of amimnila, the 
fertilizers being applied as a top-dressing after being inixiHl with «iu eipial 
amount of sand. 

In a }M)t exjierlment with hemp, cal<*ium cyanamid was eompan^d uith sul¬ 
phate <tf ammonia; the latter was found to ho inferior to the former. With 
com ciilciuni cyanamid was inferior to sulphate of ammonia In pnwluchig ears, 
hut suiierior in the production of stalks. 11 was found tJiat calclmn <*yaimnild 
Si'orched the foliage of iK)Uit<M*s. This was due to (he fact that the linely 
powdered fertilizer fell on the plant and adhereil to It, 

Iiime nitrogen and its changes in the soil, E. nn Krumut (Ttmnannia, 19 
(1908). Ao, 6, pp, 237-^6*2).—The author hriofly revii^ws tlu* rehiilts of other 
imesligsitions on this subject and re]iorts expeiimoiits of li4s own on (he ra(<* 
of transformation of lime nitrogen into ammonia in culture solutions with aiul 
without glucose inoculated with 15 gm. of different kinds of soil, th<^ ohJe<‘t of 
which was to study the part played by soil bacteria in changing lime nitrogen 
into a form available for plant food. 

The conclusions reached wert‘ as follows; (1) The change of linu^ nitrogen 
into forms snitalile for plant life takes place only under the infinenc(>^ of mi<MMbIe 
life. (2) The rapidity of these changes depends ui)on the (*omi>osilion of the 
soil, (3) The poisonous effect of lime nitrogen nixiu bacterial lif<‘, and In ail 
lirobabilily, also upon plant growth, makes itself felt in n p<M»r w»il for a longer 
time than in a fertile soil, (4) Lime nitrogen, with good management, is equivu- 
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lout to lutrate of so<la and <»f uiiinionia as an artifleial lerlilizor. 

(D) On some soils the use of lime nitroj^eii is not reeouimeiuled. 

Is it economically expedient to use potash fertilizers? Z. lio^oMi < Jt. 
>S7(/r, Af/i\ VtluK, 0 {J90S), pp. .1-26').—report is s^iven on U‘sls of liit* 
effect of sulphate of potash on clo\er, medic, natural i>erniiinent nu'adow, and 
wheat and (*li>ver. 

The amount of sulphate of potash iisiMl was ISO Ihs. per acre on ali the plats 
exci‘pl one of clover and one of nunlic, which rtH*ehed ViTy ll>s. iku* acre, and <uie 
of clover, which received Ihs. per acre. Every plat showed an increased 
product. This increase was euoiiafh to f;ive a profit o\er the cost of fertilizin’ 
in the first year on w'nne <if the plats of clo\or and medic, and on the wheat and 
clover. The second year showed enough iu<*rease to leave a profit except on 
one plat of natural iH?rmaiieiit meadow, which was a siiecial soil. 

Baw rock phosphate f-Vr/., 29 < //IdN), Ao. 2, pp. o-9), — ^This is a 

statement by the National Fertilizer Assoeialion snimnariziii:; conclusions 
reached from various exiK3riments as to the relative elll<*iency of raw and dis¬ 
solved phosphates. The jroiiernl conclusi<m reaclie<l is that “the experience 
of the tlermau experiment stations, <*<»mhiucnl with a majority in this coniitry, 
show emphatically that raw rock phosphate has little ov no fertiliziiif; value, 
[and tliatl the method of applyiiijjc followed by uscns of this material in this 
country is most oxlra\a?raut and wastofnl.** 

Statistics of the production of phosphates in 1908, AKiziTatLS 

.Vo, 30, i>ii. JJHO, ff.Vd).—Htallstles are j?i\en of the production of 
Anujrienn and Tunisian phosphates. 

Withdrawal of western phosphate lands for protection of the industry 
(Amn\ Frii„ 29 {J90H), Xo. 6*, />p. /2, Li; Tnitlcman, (SO {1909), Xo, 9, p. 
ioH ).—This is a brief statement rej^ardincr the phosphate lands witlidrawn from 
entiy by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with the Prosidenf s order, 
in Morgan, Rich, and Cache counties, rtah; iM»rtions of Boar Lake, Bannock, 
Binjjfham, and Fremont counties, Idaho; and nt»arly all of Uinta County, 
AVyoininj?. The lauds withdrawn were selected as a r(‘sull of preliminary ex- 
amiimtitms by the T. S. (leolosical Survey, and comprise “ in all about 7,500 
scpiare miles of land more or less underlain by phosphate rock and constituting 
the gmd<»sl km'wn phosphate deposit of the world." 

It is stat(Ml that 2,205,000 tons of phosphate rock was produced in the Thiiled 
States in li)07, of which $)00,<i00 tons, or about 10 iH>r cent, was oxiH)rle(l. 11 
is <*stimjit<Hl Hint at tho present rate of mining the known a\ailable supply <»f 
high-grad<» phosphate ro<‘k in the I’nited Stat<*s will last only 54 years, and if 
the incroase in production shown during the last dwade continues the supply 
will be exhausted in 25 years. 

Florida phosphate deposits, E, II. ShLbAuns {Panner and Fruit Hrower, 
it 90S), J>tr. 25, />. />,—The i>resent state of development of these dt^posits is 
briefly reviewed in this article by the State geologist of Florida. 

The phosphates of Tunis, MaiziIjbks (Engmis, 2$ {1908), Eo, 51, pp. 1212, 
/J/}).—This is a brief review of a recent reiK>rt on the deiK)sits of Djebel- 
(loiiraya. 

The manufacture of superphosphate, Gwemm (Die Euperphouphattahriha- 
tioH, mile, 1907, pp. S3; }Vi\ in Osterr. Chem. Sitg., 11 (1903), No. 22, p. 307).-- 
One of a series of mouograidis on chemical-toc*hu!cal mamifaetiiring methods. 

A test of manganese as a fertilizer, Z. Bonomi (Ann, li. Stas, Sper. Apr, 
Udine, 9 (1908), pp, 5.2-50).—In an exj^nMiuent with Iwn'se beans all the pots 
r(H*o!ved Thomas slag supplying 5(1 lbs, soluble phosphoric acid per neve, sul¬ 
phate of potash fnrnisldng (?(»lbs. oxid per acre, and nitrate of soda at tho rate 
of 27 n»H. nitrogen per acre. In addition alternate i)ots received sulphate of 
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manganese at the rate of 65 lbs. i)er acre. The beans showed the action of the 
mang^inese to be quite favorable. 

The fertilizing value of ashes, B. Pont {Buh Mem. 8oc. Cent, Agr„ JloH, 
ct Seclim. Xicc, 4.S ( 190S), No. 11, pp, .—This article l)rlelly sunuiiarlzos 

information regarding the composition and fertilizing value of leached and 
unleached wood ashes and coal ashes. The variation in the composition of the 
ashes of different kinds of wood, leaves, bark, tobacco, nut shells, and p<*at is 
also shown. The average composition of w(K)d ashes is stated to be (i to 7 per 
cent of potash and 3 to 5 per cent of phosphoric acid. It is stated that coal 
ashes may contain as high as 5 per cent of potash, but that the i)erceiitage is fre¬ 
quently much lower than this and that such ashes are always poor in phosphoric 
acid. 

On the use of bracken as litter, B. J. Bussell (Jour. Bd. Apr. [London'], 
lo (1908), No. 7, pp. ahs. in Mark Latw Express, 99 (tOOH), No. 

p. 55J).—This article discusses briefly the suitability of bracken as bedding for 
animals and its fertilizing value, particularly as compared with straw. It Is 
stated that bracken contains on the average 1.44 per cent of nitrogen, 0.2 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, and 0.11 per cent of potash, and is thus richer in 
fertilizing constituents, especially nitrogen, than wheat straw. It is a better 
absorbent than straw, but manure made with it decomposes less rapidly than 
straw-made manure. 

A nov^ fertilizer industry, L. B. Judson (OomeJl Countryman, 6 (1908), 
No. 3, pp. 7J-75, 0). —^The machinery and methods employed at a place 

near Hackettstown, N. J., for preparing peaty soil for use as a fertilizer filler 
are described. 

fertilizer inspection, G. D. Woods and J. M. Babtlett (Maine 8ta. Bui. 
160, pp. 275-3h?).—-This is a report in the usual form of results of analyses 
of fertilizers collected in the open market in the spring of 1908 by the station 
representative. 

Analyses and valuations of commercial fertilizers and ground bone, G. S. 
Gathcabt, V. J. Cabberbt, and C. L. Pfbbsch (.Yczr Jersejf 8taft. Bnl. 2/7, pp, 
40). —This bulletin supplements a previous bulletin on the same subject (E. 8. 
R., 20, p. 023) and summarizes the complete data for fertilizer inspection dur¬ 
ing the year, which involved the examination of 735 samples of fertilizing 
materials. 

Inspection of fertilizers, L. L. Van Slykk (New York Bfafv Hta. Itpt. 1901, 
pt. S, pp. 22J-22}).—^This is a historical review of fertilizer legislation in N(‘w 
York, including the main provisions of the present law and a brief Hummary 
of some of the direct results of fertilizer inspection. 

Analyses of fertilizers, fall season, 1907, and spring season, 1908, B. W. 
Kilgobe et al. (Buh N. C. Dept. Agr., 29 (1908), No. 1, pp. 76*).—The naiuw 
and guaranteed composition of fertilizers registered for 1008, and atialysc's 
and valuations of about 560 samples of commercial fertilizers and 54 samph^s 
of cotton-seed meal, examined during the fall of 1007 and spring of 1008, are 
rei)orted, with explanations regarding terms used in fertilizer analyses, freight 
rates, valuation, etc. 

Complete report on commercial fertilizers for 1908, J. 11. Stewabt and 
B. H. Hite (Wegi Virginia Sta. BuL 118, pp. 255-.5i8).— This report gives the 
results of examinations of 215 samples of fertilizers inspected during the year, 
with a discussion of the quality of the fertilizers sold In the State, 

Pertilizer control laws, J. T. Welch (Am<r. Ecn., 2,9 (1908), No. 0, pp. 
7-i(>).—This is a paper read before the Southern States Association of Oommis- 
siouers of .Vgrlculture and Other Agricultural Workers at Nashville in October, 
1008, and discusses the basis for a general fertilizer law. 
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The heredity of acquired characters in plants, G. Henslow {London, 1908, 
pp, XII+107, pi8, 2Ji), —^The object of this book is to prove that evolution, so far 
as plants are concerned, depends upon the inheritance of acquired characters. 
The author points out that Darwin supplemented his theory of the ori4?in of 
species by means of natural selection by other interpretations of the methods of 
evolution. He considers that the i)resent position of ecologists, in accepting the 
fact that evolution in plants is the result, not only of a natural response to the 
direct action of changed conditions of life by means of which they evohed new 
structures in adaptation to their new environments, but also of the herltability 
of these acquired characters is in exact accord with the alternative suggested by 
Darwin himself. 

A laboratory course in plant physiology, W. F. Ganong (Xew York, 1908, 
2. ed., pp, VI+265, pis, 3, ftps, 68).—This edition of the laboratory guide has been 
rewritten and much extended from the first edition. The objects, as stated by 
the author, are to lead students through a good laboratory course in plant 
physiology, to provide a handbook of information upon all phases of plant 
physiology having an educational interest and to serve as a guide to self- 
education by ambitions teachers or students who are unable to obtain regular 
instruction. The book is not designed as a compendium of physiological knowl¬ 
edge nor as a handbook of investigation, but rather as a guide to the acquisition 
of a physiological education. 

An introduction to expezimental plant morphology, K. Goebel {Einicitung 
in die experlmentelle Morphologic der Pflanzcn, Leipsic and Berlin, 1908, pp, 
VIII+260, figs, -After discussing the general problems of experimental 

mori>hology, the author considers at length the influence of external and internal 
conditions on leaf formation, the conditions necessary for the formation of 
terminal and lateral axes, the regeneration of tissues, and the Influence of 
polarity, etc., on plants, the book in its present form being an expansion of a 
course of lectures given by the author in 1906-7. 

The absorptiozL of rain and dew by the green parts of plants, G. Henslow 
{Jour, Roy, Hort, 8oc, [London], 34 {1908), No, 2, pp, 167-178), —^By a series of 
experiments with detach^ portions of various species of plants, the author is 
convinced that the power of absori)tion of water, either in the form of dew or 
rain, is possessed by the epidermis of the iutemodes of herbaceous plants and 
by atta<*hod and detached leaves. He claims that “there are ample i-easons 
for l>elieving that dew and rain are, when absorption has been deficient, ab¬ 
sorbed and utilized to sui>idement the normal root suiyply.” 

Boot development, N. O. Booth {Niw York Elate Eta, Rpt, 1907, pt, 3, 
pp, A summary is given of investigations carried on at the station, 

most of which have been i)riuted in the earlier reiJorts, showing the distribution 
of roots in vertical and horizontal directions in the soil, the variation of rcKit 
distribution due to cultivation, etc. 

Some chemical processes in the germination of seed, F. Scttbti and A. PAit- 
BOZZANX (Oas, Ghim. Ital,, 38 {1908), I, No, 2, pp, 216-227), —^The authors de- 
scTibe some of the chemical changes which lake place during the germination 
of sunflower seed, and the action of light and darkness upon the changes noted. 
The exi)crimeuts were conducted principally to determine the transformation of 
l>roteid nitrogen. 

The transformation of cyanogenetic glucosids during germination, 
Xj, GiiroNABD {Gompt, Rend, Acad, Eci. [Paris], U7 {1908), No, 22, pp, 1023- 
t0i8),—lM order to determine the question of the transformation of cyanogen- 
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iiotk* sfliK'Osids dnrinu: iccriiihialioii, « hlrtly was inado (►f llie seeds of naacolus 
lunatus, in wlii<*h seeds aad sei‘dliii^?s \vt‘re exauiiiied a1 refitulur iulervals. 

It was found tliai the lolal aiiiouiil of ^Iiieusid in the sei'd diminished, fully 
i of it iM'ina: UM*d xip durint; crenniiuit ion and s?row1li of ihe seedlini?s for .*>0 
days in the dark. In the smllin^s of the jdiaswdniiatin was hniml within 
lo days af<t‘r aeruiinalion. In tlie setHllinirs kept in the lit^ld the loss of the 
Kliieosid heaan to la* restored in alanit IP days tln*on«h the syntliesis of hydro- 
eyanh* at'id iind(*r the action of chlorophyll, and this format ion in<*reased with 
the devel<»pin(*ut of the leaves. 

The (luestion of the occurrence of fn*t* hydrocyanic acid In the si**m 1 was 
investii^atcMl, and the author states that if any free hydr<K*yaiil<* acid is formed 
durint? i't*rminatioii throuf?h the action of the j^lucosid it immediately disais 
peiirs to form other eomhinations. 

Notes on plants containini^ hydrocyanic acid, E, Ooxtpehot (Jour, Phunu . 
rt Plum,, a, Mr,, 2i^ {JHOfi), AV>, /^, 5'tJ ).—list is given of 14 spwies of 
plants w'hich the author has found to contain hydrocyanic acid, K of them being 
grasst*s. These* siKH*ies are in addition to those foi*merly reported by different 
authors. 

On the action of some organic substances on plants, G. OrAMii^iAN and 
i\ IhvviNN.v iOa:. (Inm. J1nl„ US (/ms), /. .Vo. (/, ;>/). The authoi-s 

describe eAiK*riments made with a view to studying the formation and l>ioIogi('aI 
significance of ghicosids in plants. In cultures containing various aromatic 
compounds and ghicosids, corn and lM*aus were grown to ascertain how thesi* 
Knbstaii(*cs would react uik«i the plants. Among the aromatic eompounds used 
were benssolc aldehyde, Siilicylic aldehyde, hydroehlnon, methyl salicylate, ben- 
siilic alcohol, and vanilliu. The ghicosids usi*d were amygdaliu, sallcin, and 
arbutin. 

The results show that the plants tolerated the ghicosids much better than the 
arumatle substances. In some of the exiierinieiits with corn the gliu*osids were 
IMirtially broken down and seemed to bo utilissed by the plants, as only a frac¬ 
tion of the original substance could be recovered after the experimmt was con¬ 
cluded. In the case i»f amgydaliu less than 0.1 was I’eclaimed at the end of tin* 
experiment. 

The authors state that gbic*)sids in the plant are to he considertnl as reserve 
materials, and in this form ]jois«»noiis substances can accumulate that in the 
free state would not be toIei*at<*d by the plant. 

The effect of alkaloids on regeneration in the scarlet runner bean, S. Mou- 
otius (Ohio \af,, !f i/UOS), Vo. J, pp, —Plxperiments are d<*- 

scrihed in whh-h tin* effect of the sulphates of atropiu and stryclmln, pilo<*ari»im‘ 
hyditK'hlorid, and digilalin on the regeneration of scarh*t runner heai»s was 
studied. The seeds- of the lH»ans were geiininatwl in sawdust, and tin* s<H*d- 
lings transferred to Jars covered with hia<*k paper. In order to protcc*! tin* rmds 
fiitm sunlight. 

The plants Avere subjected to differed strengths ot the alkaloids, and aftm* an 
interval of 2 days in the solutions were cut off Just abov<* the <*otyh*<lons and 
the rate and amount of growth, Irausplration, et(*., delonnlin*d. The transpira¬ 
tion and fj'esh and dry Aveight of the plants ai*e shoAvn in tables. SeA't*ntt*en 
days after the first mntIlaH<»n of the plants, the stems w<*re cut a second lime 
near rheir ends, and the same factors of growth again determined. 

It was found that the alkaloids exert a stimulating iuflnenci* u|)on regenerat¬ 
ing plants, increasing tlie rate of their regeneration, (Vmiparisons aa’-ow* mad<» 
Avith the effect of alkaloids <nA sea-urchin eggs, and witli the single ex<'eptl<»n of 
the stronger solution of stryclinin the b(*aiis AA'ere found able to Uav in couc<*ii- 
trations which would prove fatal to animals. 
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Tho action of the alkaloids ni>on idants varies with the nature and slivutfth 
of tho solution, hut on the wh<»le there is a general rise and intensifieatinn (»f 
the vital i>rocessoR, as seen in the Increased transpiration and higher rate of 
ret^encration. The rate of regeneration after conse<*utive oi)erations shows that 
after the stH*ond op<‘ralion there is a considerable decrease in the power of r*- 
genoratiiui and, wusetpiently, a slowing down of the i>rocoss,- as well as a 
lengthening of th<‘ period intervening between the oi)oration and the first ap- 
pwiraiK'e t>f regenerated tissue. 

Studies on solanin from sprouts and flowers of the potato, A. CoXiOMBako 
Vhhn, Ital., SH i /.0W.S’), i, Ao. /, piK study is reiH>rtcd on the 

solanin occurring iu the sprouts and flowers of the jiotato. The naetliods of 
isolation and characteristics of the alkaloid are described, and comparisons 
drawn Is^twoen solanin obtained from the cultivated ludato {Holanitm tuhTr- 
onum » and that isolated from N, Hodomwinn. 

The influence of aluminum salts on protoplasm, Fluri (Flora, 09 
(I90H), \o. 2, pp. —Experiments with Spirogyi*a, Elo<len, and Tjemna 

in <‘ultun‘s c«»ntaining sulphate, nitrate, <*hlorate, and bichromate of aluminum, 
ytlriuni nitrate, and lauthaninni nitnite are described, whl<*h showwl that 
there was a inark(Ml redu<‘ti«»n (»f starch iu plants grown in the light. AVhile 
thes(‘ substaiK'es in nearly every instance checked assimilation, tlie assiin- 
ilatory pi*ocesses w(‘re not wholly inhibito<l. These chemical comiMumds 
si*i‘ined to extu'cise a kind of plasmolysis on the protoplasm without any f-ou- 
sidcTable (*outraction. 

The a<*tion is not believed to be a chemical one, as the amount of the 
tMmipoiuids present in the <*ells was very small. The ailnminum sjilts appar¬ 
ently act upon the diastases, which will account in some degw'e for the 
reduction of starch. 

If graiK> sugar, glycerin, or isodnlcite is added to cultures containing 
aluminum couipounds the Injurious action of the chemical is inhibited. 

Effects of the rays of radium on plants, C. S. Gager ( Mem, y, Tm Bot. (Jard,, 
h (i9()H)„ pp. VI J1+21pis, f}, flf/s, 73 ).—After describing the discovery and 
natnrt' <»f radioactivity, a review is given of previotis investigations on plants 
and animals. Fi*om these investigations the conclusions are drawn that radium 
rays and ttoentgen rays modify the life processes of plants and animals, the 
Kcusillvciuvs varying with the different species of plants and animals as well 
as with the strength of the rays. The younger and i*spa*ially the embryonic 
tissiw^ ai’c more sensitive to the rays than the mature tissues, and with few 
ex<*eptious cell activities are retarded or completely inhibited. The evldem-e 
for and against rjidiotropi<* resiwuse is conflicting, and internal clianges api»ear 
profoundly modified by the presence of chlorophyli in the cell. The activity 
of enayms is retarded by radium rays. 

The author carried on extensive exi»erinients with a number of speci<*H of 
plants to determine the effe<*t of nidiiim rays on the growth of seeds, on 
germination, synthesis of carbohydrates, respiration, alcoholic fermentation, 
troi)istic response, histology, nuclear division, etc. The exposure to radium 
i^jiys of lupine and buckwheat seeds i>revioiisly soaked in water resultetl in 
a r<‘tardatlon of gnuvth, but an initial retardation of growth of white mustard 
was followed by accelemtion. The effect of exposure to radium rays varied 
with the duration of exposure and the degree of activity of the radium. The 
of radium acting through the soil was to accelerate germination and 
subseciuont gi*owtli of nnsoaked oats in proportion to the distance from the 
radium, 1hos<^ plants farthest away being stimulated the most. The growth 
of liipiiH‘ sluMds under like (*onditions vjras retarded, although the root growth 
was 2 to times us long as normal. Soaking seeds in water exposed to 
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radium had in general a stimulating effect on growth. Thorium rays from 
a Welsbach burner had practically the same effect as radium rays. The ex¬ 
posure of leaves to radium tubes resultc'd in a retardation of starch formation 
immediately under the radii|m coattnl rods. Anaerobic* respiration was retarded 
and normal aerobic respiration accelerated by radium rays. Alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation was accelerated when radium tubes worc^ pla<*ed in fermenting 
mixtures, and the budding of yeast cells was considerably increased. 

In experiments on tropistic response the author found that ui^itlier roots nor 
shoots growing in air showed the slightest tendency to curvature to or from 
sealed tubes containing radium of various activities. 

Where exjwsure to radium rays was followed by retardation of growth, 
histological examination showed a cessation of cc*ll division, an acceleration of 
tissue differentiation, a decrease in tlie size of cells, and a lack of coordination 
in histogenesis. 

Experiments with radioactive air indicated that radium acts as a stimulus to 
protoplasm. “Where retardation of growth is observed, it is believed to be an 
expression of overstimulation. Acceleration of growth is held to indicate a 
stimulation between the minimum and optimum. 

An extensive bibliography is included in this report. 

Influencing the growth of plants by electricity, M. BfiESiAtrEB and 
O. Schmidt (Mitt Deut LaMxc* Oenclh, 23 (1908), No, 50, fiffH. 3; 

Umachau, IS (1909), No, 2, pp, 23-SO, figs, 9; Deut, Landxc, Pretti^e, 35 (1908), 
No, 90, pp, 943 , 94h; o.'bs, in Mark Lane Express, 99 ( 1908), No, i031, p, 731; 
Chem, Ahs., $ (1909), No, 6, pp, 684 , 685), —^These articles discuss experiments 
by Lemstrdm and Lodge (B. S, R., 20, p. 030) and by one of the authors, 
Breslauer, of the Technical High School of Charlottenburg. They describe an 
installation similar to that of Lodge’s, which was set up on a farm near Berlin 
with the object of testing the practical character of the method. It is esti¬ 
mated that the necessary apparatus may be installed and ot)erated for about 
^21 per acre annually. 

On wind injury to plants, F. Noll (Eifshvr, Naturhist, Ver, Preuss, Hheifi^ 
lande n, Westfalens, 1907, No, 2, Fleet, .1, pp. 58-08, fig, 1), —^A preliminary 
account is given of some experimental investigations on the effect of prevail¬ 
ing winds on plants. 

The formation of red wood in conifers, Jfan White (Proe, Roy, 80 c, Vie- 
loria, n, ser., 20 (1907), No, 2, pp, 107-12i). — A study was made of a uumlier of 
si>ec!es of Australian and other conifers to d«*t(‘rmim» the cause of the formation 
of red wood, which is sometimes consi)i(*ucais in parts of the trunks of 11ic‘S(‘ 
trees. It has been previously suggested that the A»rmation of rod wood is due 
to a mor]»hogeulc resixmse to a gi‘avitalional stimulus, and the <»xperinients 
described were conduchHl with plants so rotat<*d on a kllnoslnt as to remove^ 
IJie action of gravity. 

So far as the author’s investigations go, they seem to confirm the theory that 
the formation of red wood is due to the stimulus of gravity. Where the less<»r 
thickness shown by the walls of the red wood tracheids was compared with 
similar tissues in the white wood, the stimulus seemed to be photomorphic, the 
response being somewhat similar to etiolation in character. 

The distribution and occurrence of races of mistletoe in Bavaria, K, voN 
Ttjbeup (Naturw, Ztschr, Forat «. Landw,, 6 (1908), No, 12, pp, 501--599, figs, 
28, map 1 ),—A study was made on the occurrence and distribution of mistletoe 
(rfscim allmm) in Bavaria. The author claims that there are 3 biological 
races of this species, one occurring on the pine, a second on firs, and a third on 
deciduous trees. Among the latter sixjcies, much injury is done to the apple, 
poplar, willow, and maple. 
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In combating the mistletoe, consideration must be given to the fact that there 
are biological races of the parasite and attention paid to the trees liable to 
infection by the particular form* present. 

FIELD GBOPS. 

Agricultural experiments, R. Wabd, S. H. Baylet, and 'W'. R. Dunstan 
(Rpt Bot. Oard. and Ondeniccm. School Fann Brit, Guiana, pp. — 

In fertilizer experiments with sugar cane it was found that the substitution of 
nitrate of soda for sulphate of ammonia on unlimed laud continuously manured 
with sulphate of ammonia reduced the increased yield from 12.1 tons to 10.o 
tons per acre, while the substitution of sulphate of ammonia for nitrate of soda 
on the nitrate fields produced an increase from 8.6 tons to 9.2 tons. The 
apparent ill effects of the long-continued use of nitrogenous fertilizers were far 
more noticeable after nitrate of soda than after sulphate of ammonia. On the 
lighter lands manured continuously for 30 to 50 years with sulphate of ammonia 
the decreases in yield are considered as probably due to the action of this 
substance. This injurious effect is remedied by the use of lime and not by 
simply substituting nitrate of soda for the sulphate of ammonia. 

The results of these experiments have also led to the conclusion that if heavy 
clay soil yields more than 0.008 per cent of phosphoric acid to 1 per cent citric 
acid solution under conditions of continuous shaking for 5 hours, it is probable 
that manuring with phosphates on that particular soil will not produce com- 
mensurately increased yields of sugar cane. Work with different varieties has 
shown that B, 208 is unsuitable for very heavy clay soils, although in all the 
tests on the experiment fields this variety has been characterized by a high 
sugar content and a high purity. 

The results of fertilizer experiments with rice show that in 100 tests with and 
without applications of phosphates 63 were in favor of the use of phosphates. 
Basic superphosphate gave increased yields in 69 cases, superphosphate in 64, 
and slag phosphate in 52. Assuming that the plats were of equal fertility in¬ 
creases of 4.7, 7A, and 9.6 per cent were due to the use of superphosphate, slag 
phosphates, and basic superphosphate, respectively. 

A large number of varieties of cotton were tested and the results are briefly 
described. Brief notes on the quality of each variety are given, and it is stated 
that all the varieties of cotton submitted for examination can be most success¬ 
fully cultivated in British Guiana. 

Work with field crops, F. n. Hall (New Torlc State Sta, Rpt 1dm, pt S, 
pp. 267-^91), —^A summary is here given of the work conductwl with field crtqw 
at the station during the first 25 years of its existence. The (*rops entering into 
this work were alfalfa, barley, com, oats, onions, i>otatoes, sugar beets, tobacco, 
wheat, and forage crops. 

Report on field trials on the manuring of seeds hay, J. F. Btacxshaw 
{MidUwd Apr. and Dniry CoL Bui. t, 1907-8, pi>> i/).—Fertilizer experiments 
with rye grass and clover are reported. 

The results indicate that the use of commercial fertilizers in a favorable 
season and on good ground may be profitable and that it is better to apply a 
complete dressing than an incomplete one. Unit for unit, the nitrogen in 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda was of equal value to the crop. 
Muriate of potash was the only form of i)otnsh giving a profitjible return, and 
then only when applied during the earlier i>art of March. The results Indicate 
that 130 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia and 216 lbs. of superphosphate applied 
during the earlier part of April, and 105 lbs. of muriate of ]>otaHh applied during 
the wirlier pari of Mardi is likely to give the most profitable yields of the 
different fertilizer ai)plicalions comparcHl. 
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Dates of seeding winter grains, T. 15. IllT(’ iii:s()N (I irflinta fifa, Chr, t*?, 
Itp, S, //< 7 K. J ).—Urief notes are i^lvou on work previously reported tIO. It., 
IS, p. OliT). 

Deport on a field trial with, varieties of barley ( MM fund Agr, ami Da ivy 
VoL BuL />/>. io-iJ). —^^rhe trials lion* reiiorted iiidiejiti* Unit Olw'vnlier 

^^^rielies prodnee the heaviest yield of t;rain, but that on some soils and in 
unfavorable seasons the tpiality is not of the best In general, liarleys of the 
tjoldthorpe type prtKluee better sraiu than the (Mievalier barleys. 

The blue grass of southwest Virginia, H. Ellktt iViiviitia Bht. Bui, 
ISO, />;>. —X chemical study of blue fitrass in the southwestern part of 

Virginia as compared with other localities is reiH>rt(*d, with ref(*reuee to tin* 
claim that the grass in this region is suiierior to any similar grass grown elst*- 
where for finishing cattle without grain for export trade. 

The blue grass and the blue-grass hay from southwest Virginia averagwl 
3r>.S5 per cent in protein content, siimples from the Valley of Alrglnia 12.07, 
and those from eastern Virginia 13.42 iier cent. The green grass from the 
southwest averaged 17.S2 per cent, from the Valley 15.10 jier <*ent, and from 
eastern Virginia 10.15 per cent of protein. The average of sanipli*s of hay 
from 7 oth€*r states was 11.54 per cent of protein as <‘ompared with 12.07 p(*r 
cent for A’irginia and 14.53 i>er cent for southwest Virginia. Sampl(‘s of gi*a‘^s 
from New York, Dennsylvania, and Wisconsin averaged 10.74 i)er cent as <*0in- 
laired with 10.30 per cent from Virginia and 17.S2 pt*r cent from southw<*st 
Virginia. The young grass from all parts of the State average<l 10.30 i)er 
cent of protein, while grass ready to cut averagcnl 12.07 pc»r cent. Samples 
of grass taken from a grazed meadow at Blacksburg on different dati*s <*<»n- 
taiued the following ^lercentages of protein on a dry matter basis: ]May 20, 
10.02; July 0, 17.00; July 13, 20.80; July 20, 20.27; August 3, August 

17,14.95; August 24,14.87; September 4,17.03; and October 10,17.45. 

Selecting seed com, L. Gabbier (Virginia Bta, Circ, pp, J-/J, figs, 3 ),— 
This circular contains brief directions with reference to time to Hele<*t seed 
com, the kind of plant and ear to select, and the care of sotMl corn after 
harvesting. 

Cotton culture in Palenxbang, W. 3^1. Gutteling (Jaarh, Dept, Lami, \ ( tit r- 
lavA, Indie, 1307, pp, 170--J78 ),—^A brief deseriptitm of experimental work with 
cotton is given and brief notes on the culture of several tnn* <t>tton varieties 
are presented. The results with Oarsivonieu cotton UhI to the (*on<*lnsion that 
the climate is too wet and changeable for this variety. U«>ugh l\*nivian 
{(DmgpUim perurianum) and Brazilian cotton ((/. brauiiivtnr) protiueiMl no 
seed. Bourhou c<»ttou ((I, parptirauvenu) and (f, mtwieanmn W(*re alsi» imiIII- 
vated, and their behavior during the st*ason is descrih(‘d in dt*!ail. 

Supply and distribution of cotton for the year ending August 31, 1908, 
D. C. lioPEB {Bur, of the Cemsun \U, B,\ But, 37, pp, }«, pis, J, dpmu, .n. -Tlu* 
total supi>Iy of cotton in the Tniled States for this y(*ar is given as 13,:55S,707 
running bales. The cotton consumed by manufactnrers amount to ‘1.539,0!»0 
.bales, of which 2,187,300 bales were used in the cotton-growing 8tat<»s and 
2,351,0!)4 bales in all other States. The exports re«»cht*d 7,573,.*Mi> i»al<*s. 

The different topics treated in the bulletin are supply and diKtrii)ution, dif¬ 
ferent cotton stocks in the ITnite<l States, the world’s consumi>tlon of ('otton, the 
trade in cotton and its manufactures for selected countries, tin* liistory and 
dest*rlption* of cotton manufacture, utilization of cott(»n mill waste, water power, 
future dealings In the staple, and the grading and <*lasslfieatiou of the liber. 

Deport on field trials on the manuring of mangels, J. V', Blac'ksiiaw 
(Midland Agr. and Dairy i^oh Bui, 8, /.9P7~8, pp, 7/1 .%*>. -K>£pevlim»nts con¬ 
ducted in 1907 show that it did not iitiy to use* more Uian tM) lbs. of nhosplioricj 
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acid, nor more tlmn GO 11 >h. of ]>otns]i, ])or acre for mangels. Both phosphate 
and i>otahh were better applied shortly before seeding rather than in March. 
It is rec'oinniended that 100 lbs. of snlidiate ot ammonia, 715 lbs, of sui)erphos- 
phate, and lli7 lbs. of sulphate of iM)tash be apidied at seeding time, 130 lbs. 
of nitrate of M)da when tJie crop thiniiisl, and 2S0 lbs. of common sjilt in 
March. 

[Variety tests with oats], L. A. Moobiiousk (Oklahoma l^ta, W08^ pp. 
iit }o* 75, 7b*).—Four varieties of o.its were testwl in 1005 and liMMJ. The 
a\enige j’iolds per ja'n* were as follows: Texas I£ed 42.35 bn., Kherson 41.37 
bn., Ijincoln 3S.G7 bn., and thilbersou !>3.54 bu. In lOOCi lmiM>rti»d Iowa sewl 
(»ata ga^ e a yield of 23.1S) bii. per acre. 

Culture tests with Panicum maximum and Paspalum dilatatum in Dutch 
East India (fftiath. Dipt, Lamih. NnlerhuuL JmJic, 1807, pp. HO, 87),—^Plant¬ 
ing Panii itm majuuum at different distances resulted in the best yields where 
plants were placed tM) by 5(/ cm. (about 3G by 20 in.) apart. As this plant 
('(mies into bloom about e\ery 2 months, cutting every 2 months instead of every 
month is recMnnmondtsl. 

Pa^palum tUlaiatam in tield culture gave i)oor results, but where sown in 
IkmIs and later transplanted satisfactory yields were sefaircsl. This gniss, 
whicli is a good meadow plant when sown thickly, is raiilaHl next in ^alue to 
Paaivum maximum. 

Report on held trials with potatoes: English, Scotch, and Irish seed, I. F. 
BiAC’Ksrivw ( MUlhuul \m\ uhO lUiirp Col. BuL 3, /.0b7-8, pp. 33-^5).—Kt»ed of 
X^'p-To-l)ute and British (iueen were obtained from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and in pra<*tieally every case the Irish seeil gave the best results. 

Report on held trials on the manuring of potatoes, T. Milburn (Midland 
.1///% ami Dairy Col, Bah 5, 1007S, pp. —Moderately heavy dressings of 

farmyard mauniv up to 20 tons per acre provM profitable. Commercial fer¬ 
tilisers alone also gave good i^rofit when applied in moderately large dressings, 
btit not so good as when given together with the barnyard manure. Sulpliate of 
ammonia proved a better source of nitrogen for iwtatoes than nitrate of soda, 
and suiwrpliosphale a better source of phosphoric aoid than dissolved bone. 
Sulphate of iK)t‘ish, acH'owliiig to the author, has a more iKnieticial effect mwn 
the potato ci*op than either muriate of imtasli or kainii. Superphosphate at the 
rate of 4 ('wt. proved nmre profitni)le than either 2 or G cwt. The most profit¬ 
able apidicatitm uswl with barnyard manure consisted of li cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, 4 <‘wt. of superplnmphato, and 1 to IJ cwt of snlplmto of potash i)er 
acm 

The spineless prickly pears, D, Griffiths (U. Dept. Xgi\, Bur. Plant 
Indaa. Bah HO, pp. 2'/, ph /, lanp /).—This bulletin discusses the origin of 
8pinele.ss jffickly iH?ars, their habitat, and their characteristi<*s, and gives direc¬ 
tions for the treatment of cuttings, planting, cultivation, harvesting, and uses 
of the plant. Notes are given on the tonu)ertt nre and int)isture recpili'ements, 
and the necessity of invt'stigsitlons to increase hardiness is dis<*ussed. The 
nature and origin of the prickly \m\TH to distributed by this Department are 
brielly oiitliiuHl. 

Exp<»riments made by the author in different seasons and in different regions 
luivo shown that under open-air (*onditions in the arid and semiarid States no 
wilting of the joints Is ne(*essary l)efore ]>lanting the cuttings. 

Tests of sorghums, W. I*. WnicinuR (Vw York Imitate Sta. Bpt. 1807, pt, $, 
pp. ii8, iJO ).—This artk'Ie is a brief review of the work done with sorghums 
at th(' station during the first 25 yejU’S of its oxisten<*e. 

Ill isss sorglnims werc^ grown from 1(J2 sjunples of st'od, including about 1(K) 
<listinct \urieties. This work was carried on for se\eral yi^nrs. It was found 
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that most of the best suscur-producins; \arielies came from South Africa and a 
few from India. After 5 years’ test only C of the varieties were recommended 
as reliable sirup producers for the latitude of the station. But seldom was 
less than 12 per cent of total snsars in the juice found in the mature (*ane of 
any of the better varieties. The use of carbonate of lime as a fertilizer did not 
definitely show any differences in quality, yield, and maturity. 

Beport on experiments on the growing of sugar beets, T« IMilburn, J. (iOLU- 
TNG, and W, G. Paine {MUlUwiI and Daini t’o?. UuL !), lUOIS, pp, — 

The results of sugar-beet trials conducted in 1t)()7 indicate tlnit with regard to 
distance between rows it is advisable to adopt tlie narrowest width possible 
down to 12 in. It is further shown that in a damp and cold season digging 
should be delayed as long as possible, for in every case roots dug in November 
contained a higher percentage of sugar than those dug in October. 

Sugar beets in 1908, W. B. Bllett (Vi7'ginia iSta. Ci)T, .7, pp, //).—Brief 
reports on the sugar content and purity secured in cooperative culture t(^ts in 
different counties of the State are given. Of the samples analyzed the richest 
contained 10.4 per cent of sugar in the beet, with a purity of 00.4 per cent. The 
highest purity coefficient recorded is 02.7 i)er cent. 

The composition and production of sugar beets (New York f^tatv Sfta. Rpt 
1907, pt. 3, pp. 230-^32), — A. summary of expc^rlments with Kleinwauzlcbeu and 
Vllmorin Improved sugar beets conducted from 18i)7 to IJKd. lu lSi)7, about 
140 samples of beets from different parts of the Sitate varied from 12 to 1S.5 
per cent in sugar content, the general average being about 15.8 per ccnl. The 
next year beets from 16 different localities contained from 10.1 to 18.5 per 
cent of sugar, with an average of 15.5 i)er cent. In 1000, and liX)l the 
sugar content in beets grown at the station varied from 12.3 to 18.5 i)er cent, 
with an average of 15 per cent. In the several years of work the coefficient 
of purity varied from 72.5 to 90.2, averaging about 83 per cent 

Additional details as to these cultural tests and also of fertilizer trials huive 
been previously noted (B. S. B.„ 11, p. 238; 13, p. 1042). 

Potash consumption of the beet during its first season of growth, 
K. ANDEiiK and J. Urban (Ztschr, Zuckerindus, Bohmen, 32 (1908), No. 10, 
fip, 569-373).-^In the series of experiments conducted with refereu(*e to this 
problem it was found that the quantity of iK)tash taken up by the sugar beet 
in its first year of growth varies with the season, the soil, the fertilization, and 
the seed. The minimum quantity detcrmincnl mim 156.i» kg. in 400 <piiiita]s of 
beets (about 7.S4 lbs. per ton of beets), but the (»oiisumption in general was 
much greater. The use of potash salts and barnyard manui'e InertiaS(*d tin* 
quantity of potash taken up, while dry seasons ai»parently rtMiu(*ed it, but the 
dry years also produced small yields of bei‘ts and sugar. 

It was also observed that beets from different kinds of seed, gi'own under 
identical conditions, varied in potash consuniirfion, and that bwts fi*oui th(‘ sanu* 
kind of seed but grown under different conditions also varUnl lu this regard. A 
high iTotash consumption did not indicate a high yield of beets or of sugar, but 
was rather correlated with a heavy yield of leaves. The pi-oportion of potash 
taken up to the quantity of sugar produced was not constant, the range d<»- 
termined being from 2.1 to 5.8 parts of i)otash to 100 i)arts of sugar. The roots 
contained from 32.1 to 41.5 per cent of the potash consumed, showing that the 
larger ix>rtion goes to the leaves. However, when the plants uswl large tpian- 
tities of potash an increase in the potash content of the roots also took place. 

In the beets showing the minimum content of potash the proi>ortlon of potash 
to sugar was 0.75 to 100, while in the beets containing on the average 177.5 
kg. of potash per 400 quintals, the proiK)rtion of potash rose to 1.01 iHirts, and 
In the beets coutaluing 303 kg, of potash per 400 quintals, to 1.72 jmrts i)er 100 
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parts of snpir. Soino \ariotios of hochI prodiUMHl more potash and others less in 
the root. The dHTereuees observcMl ran/aied from 0.2 to 0.7 parts of potash per 
100 parts of su«ar. 

Experiments with, seedling and other varieties of canes, J. P. D'Albu- 
QiTfc’BQtTK and J. K. I-{o\kll (/fp/. Af/r. M'otk Jiurhados, Imp. Dept. Ag7\ West 
nw.l /,W7, pt. .f, pp. .9,*)).—This publication is the customary tabulated 
rei)ort, witli brief eonunents, on this work carried on under the direction of the 
Imperial Department of AKri<‘uIture for the West Indies. The i)eriod coveretl 
is f<n* the sc'jisou betwwMi 1J)05 and 1007. The experiments wore conducted in 
the same maimer as jirevioiisly noted (IQ. S. R., 19, p. 338>. 

On the black soils cane B. 3000 ranked first, with a yield of 2,045 lbs. of 
sac(*harose per acre in excess of that secured from White Transparent, the 
standard cane. B. 20S ranked second and B, 147 third, with increased yields of 
1,40 i lbs. and 922 lbs. of sjiccharoso, resi^ectively, over White Transparent. On 
the viHl soils, as plants and nittoons, B. 15()0 stood first with 8,394 lbs. of 
sa<‘charoso ix^r a<Te as plants and <5,045 lbs. as rattoons, while White Tran.s* 
parent as plant canes gave only 0,00(5 lbs. and as rattoons only 5,736 lbs. pei 
acre. '17ie av(‘rag<* i*esulls from the best varieties during the iMist 4 seasons 
indicate tlial B. 309(5, B. 175:5, B. 1529, B. 147, and B. 208 are apparently the 
best varieties for the black soils, and B. 3405, B. 3412, B. 3390, B. 1506, B. 208, 
B. 1529, and B. .37(5 for the re<l soils. The seedling canes originated, selected, 
and tostt'd in these <‘xperimeuts show a marked superiority in many instances. 
Oil tile black soils the average results for 3 and 4 yeara, arranged ac‘cordiiig to 
saccharose yield, sliow that White Transparent stood last in a list of 90 with 
0,070 lbs. of sa<*charoso, while the seven best varieties -gave an average of over 
9,000 lbs. 

* [Variety tests with sweet potatoes], O. M. Mobbis (Oklahoma Sta. Bpt 
190H, pp. /2, i3).—Tbe following varieties of sweet potatoes, with the yields 
lier acre reported, wer<‘ grown on thin upland soil of poor quality with a hard- 
pan subsoil; Black Spanish 0,795 lbs.. Blooming 5,094 lbs,, Early Golden 17,771 
Ills,, Extra Early Carolina 9,400 lbs., Jlanover Yam 11,585 lbs.. Bed Bermuda 
15,309 lbs., R«1 Nancemoud 4,807 lbs., Bed Nose 9,889 lbs.* Southern Queen 
0,143 lbs„ Vineless 081 lbs., Vineless Pumpkin Yam 10,371 lbs.. Yellow Jersey 
6,328 lbs. 

Tobacco experiments, H. Jkwsbn (Jaarh. Dept. Landb. Nederland. Indie, 
1007, pp, 100-217, pis. S, dgm. /),—^The results of experiments here described 
Indicate that rubber solutions can not be used for combating phytophthora. In 
a plant breeding test it was found that the chances of securing a fixed broad 
leaf variety from an individual plant showing this characteristic were very 
small. It is believed that the jilant with which the test was begun was a cross 
between a narrow and a broad loaf i»lant, and that for this reason the progeny 
broke up into many forms. A cross between Canary and Deli tobacco produced 
good i>lants practically free from mosaic disease, although the mother plants 
liad been so attacked by this disease that they had improperly developed and 
wore almost dwarfed. 

Reciprocal crosses between White Burley and Peru followed Mendel’s law in 
part only. Some of the individuals showed characters intermediate between the 
male and female iKireiit in the first generation. The veins of the pure White 
Biirloy plants were light in color, which is r^arded as a recessive character, 
while the veins of the crosses with Peru and Canary were normally green. 
With reference to the base of the leaf and the size of the plants the crosses 
were intermediate. The leaves in the hybrids had long stems, which is a char¬ 
acter prevailing In Peru tobacco, and is therefore looked upon by the author 
as probably a dominant ebaracter derived from that variety. 
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After growing t(»l)acco (‘oiitiunouisly for 5 j^eurs on tlie wimo soil green manur¬ 
ing gave good results, thus showing tlmt ferliUly Imd deellneil, Oroialaria 
iriusa as a groen-maiiuring erop i)ro(liice<l a good growth early enough in the 
sojiwni to he plowed under at the proiH*r time. Irrigalion iuereaswl the leaf 
surface of plants about KK) iK*r cent. 

The relation of nicotine to the quality of tobacco, AV. \V. <iAKNi:R ((K N. 
JJept Aui\, Bur, Vhtni ImJm, But, thU pt- />/>• Bi). The \aria1ion in the nico¬ 
tine content and Its ndation to the ^piality of tobacco are discussed, and the 
w^sults of experiments reporlel. 

Extraction with petrohaim other of a siunple of domestic tiller (()bac<*o pos¬ 
sessing a peculiar pungency or harshness was foniul to remove the objet*tional>le 
qualities. The ether extract, however, contaiucMl only a portion of the ni(*otine 
in the tobacco. The nicotine was ai»pareutly present in at least iwo forms, one 
of which is soluble in petroleum ether while the other Is practically insolubh'. 

The total nicotine present in a sjiinple of ronnectieut wrai>per-Ieaf tobacco 
before fermentation was 3.oJ) per et‘ut and jifler fta-meiitatioii 2.SP j»er cent, 
representing a loss of 0.5 i»or cent in the fei*iueiitation prtwess. 'I'he nicotfiio 
soluble in iK'troleum ether before fermentation was 1.(M) per <*enl, while that 
soluble after fermentation was 1.01 i)er (‘ont. The loss of total ui(M»tine in fer¬ 
mentation therefore t*orresi»onds \ery closely It) the dillVreiict» belwetai the 
amount soluble in petroleum ether before and after fermentation. 

The author con(*ludes that “the undesiralile sharpiu*ss or pungcaicy coutalnetl 
in the smoke from certain types of cigar-tiller tobacco ami wbicb conslitut<»s 
one of the two factors included in the t(‘rm ‘strengtli,’ as appIiiMl to the smoke, 
is due almost entirely to the volatile, easily soluf)le form of nicotiiie which acts 
as if it were in the frt^e state. On the other hand, the true physiological effec'ts 
of the smoke, as embodied In the term ‘fullness,’ are proportional to the total 
quantity of nicotine." 

It was found that “ the i)ungent, harsli quality of the smoke is partially, but 
not entirely, removed by protracted rtweatlng and aging of the tol)acco, 
whereby the easily volatile nicotine is Iai*gely expelled. This uiuleslrnhle prop¬ 
erly is entlr(‘ly removed by extracting tlie loba<i?o with p(»troIeum etlier, whlcli 
simply diss4)hes out the volatile nk*otine. Finally, the addition of suHiciont 
citric acid to the tol>n<*<*o to combine with all of this t^asily volatile nicotine 
efficiently o\er<'omes the sliarimess or pungency of tlie smoke." 

Alaska wheat investigation, II. T. and J. S. Joms {Idaho Bta, But, 

h'J, pfi, 5-/2).—classilication of tills wlieat is glMai, tlie claims made for it are 
rtwiewwl, and tests niailc al tin* station arc reported. 

Analysi's made of tlie grain and the Hour of Utile Flub and Alaska spring and 
Alaska winter wheat siiowinl that in total pnipMii and protein in the form of 
gliadiu the Alaska wheat Hour In both caM»s was soim»whal Jiigii<»r than (liat 
from Little Flub, which is diwribcd as a soft wlu'al, ranking proI>ab1.\ about 
halfway between the best and the piMirest milling varietii‘S. H’lie gluten in the 
Alaska spring wheait flour was rather hard to wash out, I>iil when once obtained 
it seemed to be of practically the same quality as that seiairiHl from cdtlu^r of tlie 
other flours although somewhat less in amount. Tlie water nMjuirml to maki^ a 
dough out of 340 gm. of flour for the difl’ereut wheats was as follows: laltle 
Club ISO cc., Alaska spring 1S2 w., and Alaska wintiT 182 cc. 

In baking tests both Alaska wheats gave notlctvibly whiter bread than did the 
Little Club. It was concluded ft*om these tests that the gluten in the Lit lie Club 
flour is somewhat stronger and quicker acting than that of the Alaska Hours, 
but on the whole thei'e was very little difference in tlie baking qunlitlos of tin* 
flour obtained from the different wheals. The yield of Alaska wheat grown in 
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tlio \ ItMuity of tli(‘ sinticm under field conditioiiK is estiiimtwl at from 20 to -iO bti. 
per acre. 

Seed studies (AV/r York Hfafc Fita. UpL pi, J, pp, Tlii« 

article is a re\ie\v of the s<»wl work of the station durinp: the first 25 years of its 
e.xisteiiee. A descuMption of the (ieiieva j;ermiiiator is #?iven, and the results 
secun*d in fj;4*riniiiatioii lt*sts with fitdd and jfarden skhIs are tabulated, and the 
eoiiclnsi<uis drawn from the iiivestij;ation are ijointed out. 

The adulteration and misbranding of the seeds of alfalfa, red clover, 
orchard grass, and Kentucky blue grass, H. T. Fallow ay (t/. DvpL Sgr,, 
Offl(v Hvc. CliT. 3S, pp, !i: Bur. Btatin. Crop Reporter, J1 (J909), No. J, pp. 2i, 
—rpiie number of setnl samples secured and analyzed was 1,471 and analyses 
of the 102 samples which were found to be adulterated or misbranded are here 
reiM)rtod. Of the SoS samples of alfalfa seed swaired SO contained seed of sweet 
cl(wer, 70 seed of yellow trefoil, and in 1<»7 dodder was present, ranufinj; from 
a trace to a sntticient (pianlity to sow- 2,000 setnls per square rod wlieii seeding 
at the rate <»f 10 lbs. j»er acre. Only S saniides containetl yellow trefoil seed 
in wilticient (plant ity to be <*onsidered an adulleranl. 

Of tile 412 samples of red clover st‘cni*«‘d only 2 were adulterated with y<41ow 
treioll sei^d, though a trai^e of this setnl was presiMit In 104 samples. Dodder was 
found in 22.*! stimples, and it was foniul that in seeding one lot at the rate of 
S lbs. of i(h 1 (‘lover socmI p<‘r a<*rt‘ 071) dodder whhIs would be sown per sipiare 
rod. lly tlm use of other lots more than 2,500 biickliorn and plantain seeds 
and 2,000 green foxtail s(*eds would b(» sown per square rod. 

Of llu‘ 21*2 samples s(»cured us orchard grass seed 2 contained no orchard 
grass s(M»d, 2 were adiilternl(Hl with chess, and 40 with seed of rye grass^ 
meadow festuie, or both. Of the 1157 samples obtained as Kentucky blue grass 
si»ed 2*5 contaliitHl Canada blue grass as an adnltei*aut, 12 were practically all 
Canada blue grass, and 2 were meadow fescue. 

It is stated that since this line of work reported here has begun, the im¬ 
portation of yellow trefoil sw»d and its use as an adulterant of red clover and 
alfalfa sml has imictlcnlly <*easod. Adulteration of orchard grass and Ken¬ 
tucky blue grass sevnl is also much less cnmimon now than a few 5'ears ago. 

Peeds, seeds and weeds, K. H. Jei?kins (Connecticut State Sta. BuL 16J, 
pp. ,1-6 ),—This bulletin reports in tabular form, with brief discussion, the 
number and the vitality of weed seeds found in a imund of difiPereut jiroprietary 
fiHMling stuffs on sale in the State. The total nnuilxT of wihmI seeds per }H)nnd 
in the 7 feeds exnmiii<»d nmged from 5,2:W to Sfi,()00. The setnls of Ohjetochloa, 
('lieuoiK)dluni, Polygonum, IU‘assl(*a, Ambrosia, T'aiiicum, Ilmnex, and Sllene 
were found In most of tiumi. Tlie nuinlxT of (^henopodium stjeds found in the 
fwds callable^ of g(?rinlnating rang<*d fnrai 27 to 12,814. The number of 
germinaiile rolygomun steeds was 45;j in one feed and 522 in another, while 
fi*om four sampit^ none of these swhIs grew. The vitality tests of the 
Clnetocliloa se(*ds showed that the number capable of germinating itiuged from 
0 to 12,Its per pound of feed. It is iwinted out that of the feed mixtures 
e\amliuHl in some instances 100 and in others more than 20,000 seeds were 
alive. 

HOETICmiTroE. 

Horticultural investigations, N. O. Booth (New York State Sta. Rpt 
pi. *1, pp. 292-629, pjft. }).—This is a summary of investigations which have been 
conducted with orchard and small fruits and vegetables at the station during 
the lii^st 25 years since its establishment, including abstracts of the bulletins 
and o(Ji<M‘ publications issu(‘d ivlativ'e to the work. 
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Vegetable-fruit seed distributioii for 1909, B. I>. IIalsted (Vrw? Jvrftey 
kitas. BuL 21R, pp. pis, The New Jersey stations have offered for dis¬ 
tribution for liM>9 to those willing to comply with the (conditions several kinds 
of corn, tomato, eggplant, bean and s(iuash seed, some 45 varieties in all, to¬ 
gether with an ornamental, “White Btar” idilox, which have been produced in 
connection with their plant-br(?edlug investigations (10. S. R., 10, p. 1030). 
One variety of swcH't com, 2 of bush snap bimns, and 2 of sipinsh are also 
offered for home breeding puri)oaes. The lirst part of tliis bnllotin discuss(‘s 
the varieties offered for trial. Part 2 contaius suggestions for the improvemei\t 
and breeding of vegetables at home, together with notes on the varieties offered 
for breeding purposes. The general conditions of the seed distribution arc 
also stated. 

Mushroom culture, P. M. Novik (Norsk IlavcHdendCt 24 (1908), No. 11, 
pp, 203-211, figs, 2 ),—^This article contains brief iwpitlar directions for growing 
mushrooms. 

fertilizer and irrigation experiments with onions, R. A. Wasohka (Texos 
8ta, BuL 113, pp. The results secured with comparative fertilizer and 

irrigation tests with Bermuda onions conducted through 4 seasons at the Bee- 
ville Substation are given, together with brief suggestions on tlie cultivation, 
harvesting, and marketing of onions. 

The evidence secured from the 4 years’ work with fertilizers indicates that 
soils similar to those at the Beeville station are not deficient in mineral ele¬ 
ments and are more in need of humus than commercial fertilizens?. Barnyard 
manure was the only fertilizer the use of which in large (luantities justified the 
expense. 

Comiuirative tests of the furrow and flooding methods of irrigation resulted 
in estimated gains in yield per acre by the flooding method of 4,200 to 7,000 lbs. 
of onions. The increased yields secured from irrigation as compared with dry 
culture indicate that irrigation is profitable even in seasons when the rainfiiU 
is sufficient to produce a good crop, but the work as a whole shows that by the 
use of cowpeas each year as a green manure and by watering the plants just 
after transplanting a profitable crop of onions can be grown in the Beeville 
section without other fertilizers or irrigation. 

Data on the cost of irrigating onions and bunch crops have previously been 
reported (B. S. B., IT. p. 251). 

Mendeliaji characters in tomatoes, U. P. Hedbick and N. 0. Booth (Proo, 
8o(\ Ffnrt, 8ri., 1907, pp. 19-2i).—This imper discusses the results secured from 
some hybridizjition exi)eriments with tomatoes conducted by Hedrick in the 
seasons of 1903-1 SK)5, lncluai^e, and by the authors jointly in the years 1900-7. 
The work comprised a comparative study of the standard and dwarf charac¬ 
ters of the tomato plant, and was pursued with the \i(^w of determining the 
practicability of originating n(*w varieties of tomatoes by the Mendelian 
methods. 

As a result of their work, the authors concluded that any 2 varieties of toma¬ 
toes differing in 2 or more chaKieters may be crossed and forms secured which 
will contain any and all combinations of those characters. The work also 
indicated that it was actually necessary to raise 7 times as many tomatoes as 
are theoretically necessary, according to Mendel’s work with i)eas (B. S. R., 
13, p. 744), in order to secure any desired combination. There was a strong 
tendency for the second gimeratiou hybrids to revert to the same combinations 
of characters as the parents rather than to form new ones. 

It was found that in raifdng tomatoes outdoors without the use of a greenhouse 
3 years from the cross is sufficient time to fonn and fix any combination of 
characters, whereas it reciuires 8 to 10 years lo fix tyi)os by the old method 
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of selection. By iisinj? a sjreenhonjse for ono i^eiieratioii a iK^ar-^bsiped, yellow 
fruit was transferred from a standard to a dwarf vine in a year from the time 
the original cross was made. Since these characters were all recessh e no fur¬ 
ther fixing was required. 

MendePs law applied in tomato breeding, A. G. Craig {Proc. 8oc- JSort 8ri., 
1907^ pp. 2i-’27). —^The results se<‘ured by the author in a test of Mendel’s law 
as applied to tomatoes apiiear to have l)(>nio out the important features of 
the Mendelian theory, although the numerical i»roiM)rtions of the ditferent 
character combinations secured as worked out by Mendel for peas (B. S. R., 
IB, p. 744) did not appear to hold for tomatoes. The author is of the opinion 
that unit characters and correlation of characters can be determined only by 
growing the hybrids resulting from any imrticular cross, except possibly where 
the pedigrees of both parents are known. 

[A study relative to the influence of fertilizers on the structure of the 
tomato], O. M. Morris {Oklahoma 8ia. RpU J90S^ pp, lS-13 ),—Exiieriments 
were conducted for 3 successne years to determine whether diflerent propor¬ 
tions of fertilizer ingredients applied to the soil would influence the relati\e 
amounts of seed pulp and solid flesh of the tomato. Se\eral combinations of 
fertilizer and over 40 varieties of tomat(»es were included in the work. The 
data secured indicate that there is practically no influence exerted by different 
fertilizers in increasing or decreasing the relative amount of solid flesh and 
seed ])ulp. The author also finds that the best varieties are not necessarily 
those that have the greatest proportion of solid flesh in the fruit. ‘ 

Report of the South Haven Substation for 1907, Xj. R. Taft and F. A. 
WiLKEN (Michigan, 8ta, Spec* Bui. Jd, pp. —^Notes are given in this report 
on the condition of the orchard and small fruits and nuts being tested at the 
substation (B. S. E., 20, p. 143), together with an outline of cultural and fer¬ 
tilizer tests and data on tests of some of the newer prepared scale-destroying 
mixtures, and a comparative test of the common arsenic compounds. 

The season of 1007 was cold and liackward. All of the peiich trees at the 
station were winterkilled. Of the plums, only the Japanese varieties were 
affected, and Satsuma and Red June were the only varieties killed. All of the 
grapevines were killed back more or less, there being no difference noted in 
the resistance of varieties to the freeze. The Jaiwnese walnuts, both the Siebol- 
diana and the Cordiformis, were seriously injured, the entire tops being killed 
except in limbs measuring 3 in. or more in diameter. The new growth of chest¬ 
nuts was killed in most varieties, and the Japanese chestnuts were all killed. 
Hazelnuts and filberts, as well as the pecan, which Is a southern tree, were not 
affected by the freeze. Generally speaking, the blossoms were 3 weeks behind 
their usual time and lasted for an unusually long period. Spring flrosts did 
much damage to cherry and early strawberry blossoms. 

New varieties of strawberries which fruited at the station are described, and 
lists are given of the goos^ierries and currants showing the degree of freedom 
from cane borers, and of varieties of apples subject and not subject to injury 
from Bordeaux mixture. In the spraying tests none of the prepared scale- 
destroying mixtures were as satisfactory as the home-made lime-sulphur wash. 
Arsenate of lead was found to he superior to the other arsenic copapounds in 
spraying for the prevention of wormy apples. 

Fifth biennial report of the lOContana State Board of Horticulture (Bien. 
Bpt Mont. Bd. Borif, 5 (1907-8)^ pp. 6$, figs. 3i).—This report contains a review 
of the work done by the State board of horticulture, statistics showing the 
volume and character of the fruit industry in Montana, and other infofmstion 
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of practical value to fruit growers, relative to varieties, cultural meihocls, niul 
insect pests and diseases and their control. 

The small fruits: Information concerning their culture, J. Troop {TmlUnw 
81a, BuL J28, pp, 219-230).—This bulletin contains popular dircclious for grow¬ 
ing strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants aiul goosebenles. 

Variety test of •strawberries and cultural directions, O, M. Tayi^ob (Nvw 
York State 8ta. Bui. S09j pp. 507-557, pU. 8, flg». 2)^This bulletin contains 
notes and descriptions of 89 varieties of stniwherries t<‘sted at the station 
during the seasons of 1907 and 1908, many df which are recent Introdnctions. 

Lists are given of the varieties producing very many plants, those producing 
very few plants, those early and late as to season, those productive and unjwo- 
ductive, varieties having a desirable size throughout the season, early and late 
bloomers, and those possessing marked desirable characters. Brief general 
directions on strawberry culture are also given. 

A large number of varieties fruited in midseason. Most of the early kinds 
produced only 1 or 2 satisfactory pickings, but Golden Gate and St. Louis were 
very productive. All of the 7 late varieties tested possessed marked desirable 
characters. Arnouts, a main season variety, was the most productive, yielding 
at the pate of 14,409 qt. iier acre. Nineteen varieties gave a yield of S,189 qt, 
and over. No insect injury occurred during the test, and 69 kinds were free 
from disease, or nearly so. Twenty varieties were strongly susceptible to 
attacks of leaf blight. 

Some newer strawberries, O. M. Taylor (Neto York Stale Sta. BuL 309, 
popular ed., pp. 11).—This is a popular edition of the above. 

Culture V. nonculture with grapes, A. Yivieb (Jour. Apt, Pi at., ti, Acr., /? 
(1909), No. S, pp. 77, 78).—^In the autumn of 1902 the ground of one portion of 
a small grape vineyard was covered with a layer of basic slag about 4 In. thick. 
This part of the plat received no further cultivation, while the other portion 
of the pint has beei cultivated in the usual manner. As indicated by the yields, 
the difference in favor of the mulched poi-tion was 25 per cent in 1006 and 26 
I)er cent in 1907. The experiment was repeated on other plats during the past 
season, the basic slag being applied in the autumn of 1007. The results for the 
first season, however, showed a yield of 1S.5 per cent less grapes for the liash* 
slag plat than for the plat receiving ordinary culture. Tlie experiment is to bc» 
continued. 

The grapes of NTew Tork, XT. P. IIedrick i-’t al. (New York State Sta. lipt. 
1907, pt. 2, pp. pU. 10/).—This comi^rehcuHive work is a coniiMmloii 

volume to The Apples of New York, previously notwl (R S, U., 17, ]>p. 5,^0, 
1157). Although its title implies that it is a local study, its real purpose is to 
record the state of development of American grai)cs, and the varietal dcsciip- 
tions contained therein are offered as its chief contribution to the pomology of 
the country. Brief historical narratives are given of Old World and N(‘w 
World grapes, as well as an accoimt of the grape n»gious and of grain* growing 
in New York, with statistics relating to the grape^ wine and grape juice indus¬ 
tries in that State. The species of American grapes are next discussed, the 
classification adopted being that used by Bailey in his monograph of the Vitneefo 
in Gray*s Synoptical Flora. The synonymy, bibliography, economic status, and 
full descriptions are then given of all the important varieties of American 
grapes. Life size color-plates are shown of varieties which from various stand¬ 
points are considered most important The footnotes contain brief biographical 
sketches of those persons who have been prominently connected with the evolu¬ 
tion of the grape and grape growing in America, together with some other 
historical and explanatory notes. The minor varieties of American grapes are 
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briefly described and a rather oomidete biblioKrapby is given of grape literature 
in the United States, 

Notes on the time of blossoming of fruit trees, C. H. Hooper (Jour, Bd. 
Agr, [Londonl, io (1908)^ yo, 9, pp, 678-6Ht). —^Daily observations were made 
during the spring of 190S on the condition of the blossoms of several varieties 
of fniit in the plantations of the TTye Agricultural College, with the view of 
ascertaining the period when the blossom is most susceptible to injury by frost. 

With the exception of apricots and Japanese plums, little <himage was done 
to the blossoms by frost in 1908. The present notes, however, contain con¬ 
siderable information relative to early and late blooming varieties of the 
various fruits, as well as on the duration of the blooming period. 

The American apple orchard, F. A. Waugh (Xac York, 1908, pp, X+215, 
p7. 1, figs. 36). —^This work is designed as a sketch of the practice of apple 
growing in North America at the beginning of the 20th century. Consideration 
is given to all of the important phases of apple culture, including the geog¬ 
raphy of apple growing, soils, exiJosures, wind-breaks, winterkilling, planting 
operations, cultivation, cover crops, priming, fertilizers, insect pests, fungus 
diseases and other orchard troubles, spraying machinery and spraying solu¬ 
tions, harvesting and marketing, the family orchard, renovation of old orchards, 
and selection of varieties. The work concludes with a list of the best-known 
varieties, with condensed descriptions. 

Planting apple orchards in Idaho, J. R. Shinn (Idaho Flta. Bui. 64, pp. 
3-57, pis, 11, maps 2).—This bulletin on the planting of apple orchards is de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of new settlers and other inexperienced growers. 
Practical suggestions are given relative to the selection of orchard sites and 
varieties, preparing the land, drainage, irrigation, various systems of x)lanting, 
and care and protection from injurious vermin during the early life of the trees. 

Ordbiard survey of Jackson County, C. I. Lewis, S. L. Bennett, and 0. G. 
Vincent (Oregon Sta. Bui. 101, pp. 3-d5, pis, fJ).— The character of the survey 
reported in this bulletin is similar to that previously noted for Wasco CJounty 
(ES. S. R,, 20, p. ase). studies were made of orchard sites, soils, cultivation, 
fertilizers, irrigation, drainage, planting systems, kinds and varieties of fruit, 
age of orchards, pruning, thinning, fungus diseases, insects, yields, harvesting, 
marketing, and prices received. 

The total number of orchards in the county was found to be 473, containing 
9,675.4 acres, of which 5,972.07 acres were planted to apples, 2,189.43 acres to 
I)enrs, and the remainder to prunes, plums, cherries, apricots, almonds, and 
mixed orchards. Yellow Newton and Spitzoiiberg were the leading varieties 
of apples. Of the jiears Bartlett was slightly in the lead, followed by Cornice 
and Bose. The orcliard elevations varie<i from 1,200 to 2,000 ft. 

A large percentage of the trees were under 0 years of age. The maximum 
yields were found in trees from 15 to 30 years of age. Older trees were 
declining in yield because of neglect. Pnictically 74 per cent of the orchards 
received good cultivation, however, and only IJ per cent, largely home orchards, 
were totally neglected. Only 5 per cent of the growers used commercial 
fertilizer, 5 per cent cover crops, and 70 per cent stable compost in very 
limited quantities. Ten per cent of the growers were irrigating and others 
preparing to do so. Bighty-three per cent of the growers favor winter pruning 
and 11 per cent prune both winter and summer. 

Anthracnose was the most noticeable fungus disease, being found in 61 
orchards. Other diseases noted in lesser quantities were, blight, crown gall, 
shot-hole fungus, and apple scab. Of the insects the codling moth was notice¬ 
ably present in 141 orchards. San Jos4 scale was found in 98 orchards^ the 
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aphis In HS, and Iwn'ors in 81 orchnnls. Thoro was considorablo differemT of 
opinion as to the best date and number <»f applications to make in sprayin#^ lor 
eodlinp moth, Ripihty i)er ctmt spray when the iK'tals fall, 21 per cent wait 
until the moths api»ear, S5 per cent make 4 applications, and 12 per mit but 
2 applications. 

The practical culture of coffee trees, A. PAUCiifcuK (Culfun* Prathjur tin 
CafH<r vt PrviHtratimi flu Vaf(\ Pa rift, /DdN, pp. /ilN, p/«. Li, ////«. ,17, tt{p)n^ 
i).—^This is a treatise on the culture and prt'imrntion of coff(‘e for the market 
with special reference to the development of the Industry In MadaKascar. 
<^>usideratlon is Riven to the natnrnl distribution, history, sp(H;ies and varieti(»s 
of coffee, climate and soils, details of culture and management of coff«*e ])lanta- 
tions, diseases and insects. The various processes in preparing coffet* for the 
market, together with the euiiipment, ai*e alHf> dos(‘rih<*d, and estimates are given 
on the cost of establishing and maintaining plantations. An appendix deals 
with the present imiK)rtan<*e and future possibilities of Voffca arabica as a 
variety for growing in Madagascar. 

Some observations on modem coffee culture in Java, (h £L Sohtktbman 
ilHdiucliv Metvnn, 32 {1909), Vo. J, pp. imper on this snbjec‘t 

presentecl to the Dutch section of the Duteh-Indes Agricultural Society, 
January, 1009. 

Holly, yew and box, with chapters on other evergreens, W. Dallimobr 
(yew York and London, 190H, pp. A/1 4-i^?}, }2).—In this ix)pular nork 

the author describes the moi*e important hollies, yews and boves d<»sirable for 
ornamental puriwses, and gives notes on their culture and uses, together with 
extracts from various works on the superstitions, legends, poetry, etc., nttaclnvl 
to each group. Brief cultural notes and descriptions are also given of several 
other useful evergreens. 

The peony, J. B, CoiT (.Win York Cornell titu, Bnl. 259, pfi, ph, 2d),—- 

This is the second progress rejwrt (B. S. R., 19, p. 342), on the peony investi¬ 
gations which are being cooperatively <‘onaucted by the American Peony 
Society and the Cornell Station, with a view to correct the confused nomen¬ 
clature and establish the botanical status of all varieties of peonies, as well as 
to determine the commercial value of different kinds and to work out im¬ 
proved cultural methods. The station is testing an extensive number of 
\*«rieties received from various soui'ces. 

The present report deals with the history, culture, and classlflcation of 
peonies, together with descriptions of varieties which produced typical blooms 
at the station during the past st'ason. The author outlines the history of the 
\arious spe<*i<‘fl and dlwmsses the inirly development of the i^eony as a popular 
flower. He has worked out an artifl**ial key for classil1(‘atiou purpost^s hnstMl 
uiion the descriptions of si»ecies made by J. O. Biker in his ^ronograph of the 
Genus Paeonia. Other phases discussed include projiagalion and ciiltui*o; 
evolution and horticultural claHsiflcatiou; diseases and insects; and the methods 
of describing varieties. A chronological bibliography of peony literature is also 
given. 

Pahlias and their cultivation, J. B. Wrok (London, 1903, pp. 100, pL 1, flgn, 
28).—^This work is offered as a practical treatise on the hlst<»ry, cultuns and 
proiwigation of various types of dahlias for exhibition and garden decfiratlon, 
with hints on staging and Judging of flowers, as well as selections of varieties 
for all purposes. 

hCesembryanthemum and portulacas, A. Bbbobb (MeHvmManthmcn und 
Portulaeacvcn, Hfuttgart, 1903, pp. r+J2.S, fiffft- tiT).—This handbook (‘outaius 
descriptions and keys for classlfring the ImiMirtant siiecies of mesonihryanthe* 
mum and portulacas, together with brief directions for their culture. 
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The perfect grarden, W. P. WaiGHr {London, HIOS, pp. Xll-jr^OS, pis. JO ).— 
In this ix)pular work the author discusses garden making from aisthetic and 
cultural points of \iew and gives practical hints on ecoiuannual management 
and the culture of all the principal flowers, fruits, and vegetables. The text 
is fully Illustrated, and several plans for different types of gard«:is are 
api>ended. 

Garden book, J. Biggle iPMladclphia^ 190H^ pp. 18 pi. /, figs. 8f).—This is 
a pocket handbook containing practical directions and hints for growing vegi*- 
tables, small fruits, and flowers for ideasure and profit. 

FOEESTET. 

SHvicuIture based on natural principles, H. Mayb {’Waldlau aitf naturge- 
setslicher Grundlagp. Berlin, 1900, pp. VII+36fi, figs. 27 ).—^In this treatise 
on silviculture the author has aimed to bring the observations and results of 
scientific in\ estigations and silvicultural practice into huiinonioiis unison. The 
subject-matter is treated under the general headings of the natural principles 
of silviculture, forest formation, and care and i*earlng of forests. 

In part 1 consideration is given to the natural laws affecting forest distribu¬ 
tion ; the natural foundations of the ftu'est regions of the Xorthern Hemisphere 
outside of the Tropics; the interior relations of these regions; the natural re¬ 
quirements of individual species; their silvicultural-physiological and silvi¬ 
cultural-biological proiKM^ties; the scientiflc^silvicultural characteristics of the 
important forest trees and shrubs; the biology of forest stands; and altera¬ 
tions in natural forest conditions effected by man. Part 2 discusses the various 
systems of forest management; the factors influencing the choice of a system 
of management; natural and artificial regeneration methods; the cultui'e of 
exotic siiecies; and afforesting waste lands. Part 3 deals with the care and 
tending of forests. 

In the concluding chapter the author advocates and describes a system of 
forest management, the small comiiartment woods (Kleinl^estaudswald), which 
system he believes will provide for forest devdopment along both natural and 
economic lines. In the small compartment forests the districts and com¬ 
partments may be based on technical considerations, but the sulKH)mpartments, 
which may vary from OB hectare to 3 hectares (from 0.74 to 7.41 acres) 
in sisse, each consist of a different species. The whole forest is then com¬ 
posed of a large number of small, pure stands. In certain situations, such as 
mountains, high hills, and sandy and wet lands, it may be found desirable to 
increase the siase of the subcomiiartments to 5 hectares and to grow the same 
species in neighboring comiMirtments, although in the latter case the age-class 
of the adjoining shmds should vary considerably. 

The faz).dam6n.tal principles of forest management, A. Henzb (Die Saupt- 
grundsdtze des Forstheiriehes. JTaaorer, 1908, pp. 115, figs. 9 ).—This is a 
popular book treating of the elements of silviculture and arrest management. 
The work is designed primarily for farmers owning woodlands, and as a text¬ 
book for agricultural schools. 

The range-officer system in the German state forest administratioiL, O. voN 
Benthbim {Das Oherfbrsterspstem in den denUchen Btmtsforstverwaltungm. 
Berlin, 1908, pp. f/P).—In this work the author traces the development of the 
range-officer system in German forestry, and presmits evidence to show that, 
although great improvements have been brought about in forest management, 
the system has not been completely developed. He attributes many unfavorable 
existing forest conditions in Germany to this lack of completion, and concludes 
with suggestions for a more thorough development of the range-officer system. 
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The value of normal yield tables in forest management, E. Ortwalp 
{Zimhr, Forst, u, Jagdw., -}/ No, /, pp, The author advances the 

opiuloii that iut»Rt of the yield data which ha\o btH*u gathennl iii experimental 
work have been formulated to meet the needs of s(*ientitic investigators rather 
than i)racti<‘al foresters. With the view of iilustrating a system of formulating 
the data which sliall be of value to iimctieai forest(U'S, he presents and discusses 
a series of S yield tables which are based on the yield data se<*ured by Schwai)- 
pach in his work with the pine (B. «. IL, 7, p. Odl; iiO, p. (144). 

Beport on forest conditions in Delawaxe and the forest policy for the State, 
W. D. Rterbktt (VrJaware iita, Bui, 82, pp* S-^8, fign, 10, map /).—Results are 
given of a cooperative study of for^t conditions in Delaware madt* by the 
station and the Forest Service of this Department with the puriKise of rwom- 
mendlng practical measures for the management of the various classes of wood¬ 
land and of formulating a definite fbrest r)olicy for the State. 

The two general lines of action recommended and discussed are tlie encour¬ 
agement of forestry by private owners and the establishment of State forests. 
Lists are given of species indigenous to the State, grouped according to their 
commercial importance, together with remarks on their occmTen(*e, and sug¬ 
gestions relative to the establishment and management of forest plantings. 

Most of the land In the State was found to be too valuabU^ for agricultural 
purposes to be used for growing forests. The author points out the desirability 
of the woodlot on the farm, however, and also advises the planting of trees to 
serve as wind-breaks and shelter belts. Since Delaware has a climate and 
soils well adapted to extremely rapid tree growth and a favorable market for 
forest products, it is concluded that timber growing, with careful treatment, 
can be made a jirotttable enterprise anywhere In the State on lands not valued 
at more than $15 per acre for agriculture. 

Bepoxt of the State forester of Wisconsin for 1907-8, E. M. Griffith (Bpt 
State Forchfer Wis,, 1907-8, pp, S-ISS, pis. 11). —This reiiort discusses the con¬ 
dition of State forest operations for 1907-8, and contains suggestions for han¬ 
dling local forest problems of various kindsi, such as reforestation, fire protec¬ 
tion, timber trespass, forest taxation, and necessary legislation. An appendix 
contains the State forestry laws for the years 1905 and 1907. 

Forest trees of the Badfic slope, G. B. SunwoRTn ( U, S. Dept, Apr,, Forest 
Serr., J90S, pp, HI, pis, 2, figs, f07),—This volume, now withdrawn from circu¬ 
lation, contains an ac\.*ount of the tree species, 150 in all, known to Inhabit some 
liart of the region including Alaska, British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, 
and California, many of which trees occur wholly within this region. Since 
the work is nonleclmicul in character, the artificial keys of families, gimera, and 
species are omitted, and the many full-sizi^ illustrations of the leaves, fruits 
and seeds have been made a siieeial feature for the purpose of identification. 
Bach siiecies is considered relative to its distinguishing cbaratTeristies, longev¬ 
ity, range, occurrence, climatic conditions, tolerance, and repniduct ion. 

The afforestation of poor agricultural soils, K. J. Mollkb ( Xulforsiung 
IsanthrMHchaftlich MUidcnvcnigcn Bodens, Berlin, 1908, pp. JV+J02). —^Thls 
work, which was given a prize by the department of the interior of iiflaxoiiy, 
consists of a study of the exiiediency of afforesting lands which are either 
itooT or of no value for agricultural puriioses with special reference to small 
estates. The subject is discussed under 2 general heiidlngs. In part 1 the 
author considers to what extent the afforestation of these lands is advisable. 
Xn part 2 he discusses ways and means for afforesting such lands on small 
estates. An appendix contains regulations and sample statutes for the organiza¬ 
tion of forestry associations. 
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The afforestation of the infertile lands of small estates from the stand¬ 
points of agrricultural and forest policy, R. Beck; {Die Xuiforstung der unrcn- 
tables Fldchen den LandwU'tuchaftlicften Kleinhesitscs vom Xgrnr- iind Forstgoli- 
tischen kStatidpunkte aim hetrachtct Berlin, lOOS, pp. .9.0).—In this prize essay, 
which is similar In character to the one noted above, the author first eonsi(ler.s 
The question as to what lands are suitable for afforestation purposes, and then 
dia(*usses the ways and mesins for bringing about this afforestation. 

Moss cover and natural regeneration, K. Bohmeele (Vcnthh Ornam, rorntic.. 
So {1909), No, 1, pp, 22-27). —An account with the data secured is given of 
investigations conducted at the Mariabrunn Forestry Station relative to the 
effect of moss covered ground on natural regeneration. 

The results of this study indicate that a mossy cover, other conditions being 
equal, is not favorable for the germination of seeds falling on such ground. 
During i)eriods of drought the mossy cover exerts a favorable Influence as long 
as it remains moist by supplying the root systems with additional moisture. 
This influence is only temi>orary, however, and in the exi»erimetttal areas the 
number of plants growing on moss-free ground was found to be considerably 
greater than that growing on mossy ground. 

The plant biology of the Flemish dunes, O. Db Bbttyitb {Handel. Tlaamneh 
Natuur en Gcnrcnk. Cong., 10 {1900), I, No. 1-2, pp. XXXVII-LXXX, fig8.o0 ).— 
In this iiaper the author discusses the various plant formations existing on 
Flemish sand dunes and their value for sand-binding puriK>ses, 

The future use of land in the United States, B. Zon ( U. S. Dept. Agr. For-^ 
ent Berw, Giro. loD, pp. lo, map. 1). —^In this circular the author points out the 
importance of laud as a natural resource and contrasts the present condition 
and extent of our agricultural, grazing, desert, forest, and intennediate lands 
with their probable condition and extent 50 years from now as Influenced by 
the needs of an increased population. He ^ows that with an increasing de¬ 
mand for land for agricultural crops there is little hope of increasing the 
extent of forest land. He presents data drawn from forest conditions in our 
own and other countries to support the conclusion that the growing demand 
for wood material must be met by an increase in the productiveness of existing 
forest lands and a decrease in the waste. 

Forests and reservoirs in their relation to stream flow with particular 
reference to navigable rivers, H. M. Chitthjndbn {Cong. Sec., {1909), No. 
}7, pp. 21QZ-Z121)i —^An extensive paper on this subject which was prepared for 
discussion before the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

The author takes exception to the rather commonly accepted opinion relative 
to the beneficial influence of forests on stream flow, and advocates the preserva¬ 
tion of the forests independent of their relation to the rivers, which latter he 
believes can best be related by the establishment of reservoirs. 

Wholesale lumber prices, 1886-1908 (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Foreat 8erv., 1908, 
/ri7io).—This is a schedule of market quotations for various species and grades 
of lumber based on figures quoted by the New York Lumber Trade Journal, 
the Redwood Association, and the Tellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
The figures in most instances are based on the January prices for each year. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

The dev^opment of plant pathology during the past ten years, R. Solla 
{Rio. Fatal. Veg., S (1908)^ No. IS, pp. 1S6).—A, summary is ^ven of the 
present status of plant pathology, and some of the more conspicuous discoveries 
and noted advances made daring the past 10 years are described at some length. 
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In compiling tlie informatUm the author has searched the literature qiuile ex¬ 
tensively, and a list of more than 150 lilies Is given. 

Beport on plant protection (8. Jnttnial. hanflir. Kong. \Vii*n, J (1907), 
1 II, Jfcftt, 1, pp. <S7; J, pp> Jfi; fU PP* 21).—\ studies of papers is given that 
were presented to tlio International Agricultural (Nmgress «nt Its meeting in 
Vienna in 1007. The papers discuss the means adoidinl for the control of plant 
diseases, Insect pests, neinato<U»s, etc*,, jumI the organisation iuul XTSulls obtsifned 
in some of the eoimtri(»s represtaittHl in the International Union for Plant Pro¬ 
tection. Among the papers describing the status of the organization and work 
in different countries are the following: For SwtMlen, by J. Eriksson; Belgium, 
E. Marchal; Denmark, F. G. E. BosU'up; Germany, U. Aderhold; Holland, J. 
Ititzema Bos; Italy, B. Moreschi; Austria, K. Koruaiith; Itussia, A. Jaezewski; 
Switzerland, H. Miiller-Thurgau; and Hungary, J. Jablonowsky. Rummiirios 
are given on the prevention of plant diseases through cultural methods and 
the utilization of individual and varietal resistance, by P. Sorauer, G. Pammer; 
and K. Zederbauer. Reports on nematode control are given by J. Ritzema Bos 
and J. Spieler. 

Botanical investigations, F. i\ Stewaet (New York State Sta. Rpt. 1907, 
pt S, pp. 119-162, pi ft. }, map /).—A summary is given of the work in the in¬ 
vestigation of plant diseases and their treatment that has bet^ii carried on dur¬ 
ing the 23 years of the existence of the station. An account is presented of 
most of the imix)rtaut diseases of economic plants, together with suggestions 
for their control. The publications relating to fungicides and insec‘li(*Ules and 
^rayhig machinery, the work on weeds, and some mis<*elIamM>us iinestigalions 
are also briefly summarized. 

Diseases of field crops in Delaware in 1907, II. Jac^kson (Delaware Sta, 
Bui. 88, pp, 8-^5, figs, 12).—A iwpular ac(*ouul is given of some of the mom 
prevalent fidd-crop diseases observed during 1907 in Delaware, togc^ther with 
observations as to their prevention. 

Among the diseases described at some length are clover dodder (Ointeuta 
epithgmum), anthracuose of red clover (ColletotrU^hmn triJolU), leaf blight of 
German millet [PitHeularUi grinca), oat smuts iVftUhtgo aremv and V. /ff’ris), 
com smut (U, se(r), loose smut of whwit (IT, iritU*!), powdery mildew of wheat 
iSIrgHphe graminifi), and leaf aj)ot of cowinas (Vereoftpxmt eruenta). In addi¬ 
tion to the diseases mentioned above*, the <KX*iirrenco of a number of other 
fungi is reiMxrted. 

Report of the acting botanist and plant pathologist, I. B. P. Evans (TftOM- 
roa7 Dept, Agr, Ann. Rpt. 1907, pp. After briefly reimrtlug n|Km the 

botanical work carrlwl on during the alisc*nc(* of the botanist, an amaint Is 
given of the plant diseases which were Investigiited, the principal ones being 
the bitter pit afiectlug api)les, rusts of cereals ami ofh(»r wonomic grasses, (*oir<‘i* 
rust with its allied fungi, and the Mouth African locust fungus. 

Ill the study of cereal rusts, the author has shown that oats/ which swin to 
be free from rust in India, are readily infested from cultures of Uredo eortmifera 
and 77. gramintft. Of the inoculate<l plants, those receiving spores of It. eoro- 
nifera were much more severely attacked than those to which the other fungus 
was applied. 

A study was made of the rust occurring on Rhamnm prinoides to as(*ertain 
whether it might not be connected with the crown rust of oats. As a result of 
Inoculation experiments the author found that the jecldiospores did not germi¬ 
nate as ordinary fiecidlospores hut as teleutosporcs. A further examination of 
the fimgiis led the author to the coiielusimi that It Is not Pueeinla eoronata, but 
belongs to the genus Endophyllum, and the name E, maeowmidamm n. sp. is 
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proposed for It. The inoculation experiments with this fimpcus on oats failed to 
develop any pustules. 

A study was made of the coffee rust (IlemUtia rnataitii k which is said to 
have practically ruined the coffee industry of the t^^louy within the last 10 
years. It has been sugj;ested that the spetdes //. itoodii, which f>cciirR on native 
South African shrubs, might possibly affect coffw, but inoculation experiments 
have failed to show that this species would grow on coffee or that the coffee 
rust would infect the host plants of /Z. vcmdii. X new si)ecies <if Ilemileia, 
which is parasitic on another shrub, has been recently discovered, but inocula¬ 
tion experiments failed to infect the coffee plant with that rust. 

Notes are given on the occurrence of the downy mildew of grapes, which 
threatens to become troublesome in Southern Africa; on the bitter pit*of apples, 
upon which a report has been prepared, but which is withheld from publication 
until additional experiments are completed; and upon the locust fungus. Inves¬ 
tigations on the locust fungus have shown that no fatal effects can be attributed 
to the fungus Miivov caitiosus, so far as locusts are concerned, the fungus 
probably being a purely saprophytic one that was not distinguished by the 
original cultivators fi‘om Empuaa gn/lH, a true parasite. 

Beport of vegetable pathologist, H. Tryon Rpt Dept Apr. and ^tocJc 
[Queensland'], 1901-S, pp. 8P-S2).—^Notes are given on a number of diseases 
which have been under observation during the 3 ’ear covered by the reiwrt. 
Among those discussed are a rust of alfalfa, due to Uromyees striatus; a tobacco 
si)ot disease, caused by Cvrcospora raHhoyskii^ which is said to imimlr the value 
of the tobacco crop, and so far as known occurs only in Australia and Java; a 
leaf blast of sisal hemi» that is due to sudden meteorological changes; a disease 
of oranges caused by the fungus Myaoeopron sp„ which Im'olves the rind of the 
fruit, causing it to be covered with minute black specks; and a disease of grajies 
caused by the fungus Stramella riiiH, 

An account of the lnsi»ection work carried on under the Diseases in Plants 
Act of 1896 completes the reiK)rt. 

Axmual report of the govenunent mycologist, 1907, W. J. Gallagher 
(Apn But Straits and Fed. Malay States^ 7 iWOH), No. 12, pp, BrijeC 

notes are given on the root diseiise of Para rubber trees due to Fames semltos- 
lus; a bacterial disease of mangosteeiis, in which 25 per cent of the fruits were 
attacked; a disease of rice due to Eelminthosporium sp., etc. 

The wood-destroying fungi, J. Schoestein (Separate from Ztschr. dsterr. 
Ingen. u. Arehitvkten Ten, 60 (1908), No. pp. 7. figs. 22). —^An illustrated 
account is given of some of the more common wood-ilestroyixig fungi, 22 species 
being noted that o€*cur on dead or living trees and 7 siiecies which attack tim¬ 
ber In houfu's and other structures. 

The destruction of fungi by graln-dxying apparatus, H. TjAHO (Illus. 
hnndw. Ztg., 28 ( 1908), No. 70, pp. 60S, 604).^A description is given of a modi¬ 
fied setHl treatment for the prevention of smut of cereals. 

The seed after being sonked’for 6 to 12 hours In water at ordinary tempera¬ 
ture is phinged in hot water or subjected to air heated to 60® C. in a drying 
apimratus. This treatment is said to destroy the fungus siiores, but in no way 
to injure the seed. Barley treated In this manner gave but 2.5 smutted plants 
as comiwired with 2,140 on an equal area the seed for which was treated with 
formalin and 2,736 smutted plants where no preliminary treatment was given 
the seed. 

A suceessfol experiment in combating the smut of barley, L. KtlHLE (lUus. 
Landw. Ztg., 28 (1908), No. 67, pp. 678, 679).—A description is given of eiperi- 
inentR made to test the hot-air treatment for the prevention of smuts of wheat 
and barley. 
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It was found that an exiwsure of smut spores for 12 minutes to a temi)erature 
of 66® 0. would destroy them. Further tests showed that barley would with¬ 
stand a dry heat of 90® and wheat 110® without Injury to swnduati<m. Where 
grain did not contain more than the avenige amount of moisture it was found 
to readily withstand a temi»erature of tU5®, and Held tests showiHi that liarley 
smut was entirely absent from plats the seed for whl(*h had bwai treated with 
hot air. The exi>eriments with wheat were less sue(*essful. 

Potato diseases in. San Joaquin County^ Califomia» W. A. Orton ((K fi . 
Dept Agt\, Bur. Plant Indus. CHrc. pp. H ),—study was made as to the 
cause of the failure to produce successful crops of jiotatoes on the tuh‘ or peat 
lands In the deltas of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers. These lands are 
apparently very fertile and produce phenomenally large crops when first planted, 
but In a few years the yield diminish^ and the tubers become so rough and 
scabby as to be practically worthless. 

The principal cause of the troxtble was found to be due to the potato wilt 
{FusaHum oxysporum). This disease, which has been previously noted 
(B. S. R., 15, p. 1088), is again described and suggestions offered for its con¬ 
trol. A second cause of trouble is said to be the potato scab, due to Oospora 
scaUes, while a third cause of considerable loss is a decay of potatoes locally 
known as “leak” or “melters.” This Is due to the invasion of tln^ fungus 
Rhizopus nfgricans. The affected potatoes turn a dull brown outside; the fl<^h 
is buff or brown and very soft and exudes a clear brown Ihinid. 

For the wilt and the scab, rotation of crops, the use of resistant varieties, 
etc., are recommended, together with the disinfecting of the stHHl potatoes in 
the case of scab, while for the trouble caused by R. nigrh^nnH tlu‘ a\itlior sug¬ 
gests care in handling the potatoes so as to prevent wounding, the pra(*tl(*i* of 
sanitary precautions to prevent infection, and the avoidance of placing newly 
dug potatoes in large idles where they will sweat. 

Spraying potatoes against blight and the potato beetle, B. P. Sandsten 
and J. Ci. Mil WARD (Wisconsin 8ta. But J6S, pp, J-^7, figs. JS ),—The Wisconsin 
Station has been carrying on spraying trials for the imsl 5 years in the leiiding 
potato-growing counties of the State to determine whether the early blight 
(Altemaria ^olani). which is the only form of blight prevalent in the State, 
can be controlled by the application of Bordeaux nilxtun*, and also to deter¬ 
mine whether spraying should be re(‘omniended as a profitable investment and 
insurance against blight. In all, over 200 acres have been under trial as 
described in the bulletin. 

Directions are given for the preparation and application of fungicides and 
insecticides. A test was made of dry versus wet Bordejiux mixture, in which a 
gain due to siwaying with dry Bordeaux mixture of 10 Ini. jan* a(T<‘ was ob¬ 
tained as compared to a gain for the standard Bordeaux mixtun» of bu. per 
acre. 

For the control of the potato beetle, the authors recommend various poisons. 
The results thus far obtained indicate that the simiylng of standanl lat<‘ 
varieties can be followed with an assurance of profit Substantial in<*reaw‘s in 
yields were obtained from spraying etirly varieties whi<*h wen^ plaiitcMl late, 
but the spraying of early varieties planted early stddoin proved profitable. 

Potato graying experiments in 1907, F. C. Stewart, G. T. French, and 
F. A, SiRRiNE (New York State Sta. Bui. 307, pp. This bnlletln gives 

the results of the sixth year’s work In the 10-year series of potato spraying 
experiments which were begun in 1902. The experiments were conducted along 
the same lines as in previous years (E. S. E., 19, p. 447), 40 seiwirate experi¬ 
ments being reported. 
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In the 10-year experiments at Geneva, 5 sprayings with Bordeaux mixture 
and Paris grcHJU or Bordeaux mixture alone increased the yield 73.7 bu. per acre 
and 3 sprayings increased it 44 bu. notwithstanding the fact that the amount 
of damage done by blight and Insects was seemingly small. There was no 
potato rot found. At Biverhead the gain due to 0 sprayings was 31.25 bu. per 
acre and to 3 sprayings IS bu. 

In the cooierathe experiments with iformers, which included 152.75 acres, 
the average gain due to ^iraylng was 36.8 bu. per acre, yielding an average net 
profit of $17.07 i»er acre. 

In experiments conducted by 24 volunteers, gains averaging 30.5 bu. per acre 
are reported. 

Diseased potato seed {Jour. Dept. Sgr. West Aust., 17 (1908), No. 5, p. 857, 
pi. /).—A brief note is given reporting the presence in seed potatoes of a 
disease known as the spindle disease, due to Persola tomentosum. Potatoes 
affected by this disease imt out weak sprouts and their value for seed purposes 
is greatly reduced. 

The Granville tobacco wilt, E. P. Smith (U. 8. Dept Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. 
Bui. Utt pt 2^ pp. —Attention was first called to this disease by publi¬ 

cations of this Department and also of the North Carolina Station (B. S. R., 
15, pp. 684, 6S5), and the author states tlnit the diagnosis given in the North 
Carolina publication describing the disease and attributing it to bacteria is 
correct 

The bacterial origin of the disease is discussed and some recent experiments 
of the author’s described, in which it is demonstrated that the disease is 
readily communicated to tomatoes through the root system. The cultural 
<'haracterH of the tobacco organism are the same as those of Bacterium solanor 
ecu rum derived from tomato or iJOtato, and there is no doubt but that the 
(Tranville wilt of tobacco and the brown rot of the potato, tomato, and egg- 
plaint are all due to the same organism. In the case of tobacco it seems prob¬ 
able that the main infection takes place through the root system. A very con¬ 
siderable extent of the destructive prevalence of the disease seems to be 
c*olncident with the abundant occurrence of root nematodes. 

For the control of the disease^ planting tobacco only on uninfected land, 
reducing the amount of Infectious material as much as possible, avoiding the 
wounding of roots in transplanting, and breeding resistant varieties as far as 
IKissiblc are among the measures recommended. 

The black rot of grapes, L, Bavaz {Ann. 8ci. Agron., S. se/., 3 (1908), JI^ 
No. 2, pp. 119-182). —^This is a paper presented before the International Con¬ 
gress of Agriculture held at Vienna in 1907, in which the author gives an ac¬ 
count of the black rot of gi'aiH's and discusses means for its control. 

In France, it is said, the fungus has rather definite periods or cycles of ap- 
I>oarance during the season. For its prevention vines should be sprayed with 
some of the fungicides containing copper compounds ‘at intervals of 8 to 10 
days during the early })art of the season. Later applications are to be made 
whenever spots caused by the fungus are noticed on vines left unsprayed to 
SiU've as indicators of the presence of the disease. 

The control of the gray rot of grapes, G. Istvanvfi (Ann. 8oi. Agron., S. ser., 
$ ( 1908), II, 27o. 3, pp. 188-830).-—An account is giv€m of studies on the control 
of the gray rot of grapes due to the fungus Botrgtis dnerea, the conidial phase 
of 8rlerotini(i fuckeliana. The method of attack, development and biology of the 
fungus, varietal resistance of grapes to attack, etc., are described, after which 
the treatment by means of powders, liquid fungicides, etc., are diseossed. 
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A«i precautionary and preventive meaHiireR the author recommends the col¬ 
lection and bumiiiff of leaves, di'Unl grHi>es, etc.; the application of strong 
solutions of fungicides to the canes about 2 wt'oks before pruning; the rodiictlon 
of humidity where iK)SSibIe; the a^o^daneo of nitrog(»n<ms fertilisstTs; Ihiiiiiiiig 
of the grapes; and the use of liquid fungicides which are as adherent as pos¬ 
sible and of iiowdered fungicides containing soluble copiier au<l other materials 
which are readily decomposed. Among the solutions the best n^sults were 
obtained with Bordeaux mixture containing gelatin or sugar. copjKU* ac<‘tate 
solutions, and a solution of sulphate of nickel. Among the powders a mixture 
of copper acetate or copper sulphate and bisulphite of soda has given the best 
results. 

A bibliography is appended. 

The white rot of grapes, G. Istvaotfi (Atm. Bd* Agrcm., S. «en, S (1908), U, 
No, 2, pp, An account is given of the author’s investigatons on the 

white rot of grapes due to Ooniothprium diplodleUa, together with means for its 
control, based upon an extensive study ot this subject, which has been previously 
noted (E. S. R., 15, p. 164). Some ad&ltional information has been gained re¬ 
garding the disease and especially concerning its control. Spraying with a 
3 or 4 i)er cent Bordeaux mixture aud later dusting with a powder containing 
some form of copiier aud bisulphite of soda is recommended for application to 
the young shoots and the grapes. All diseased leaves, shoots, and grapes should 
be collected and burned as completely as iiossible. The application of the fungi¬ 
cides to the grape clusters should l^e begun immediately after flowering. 

A brief bibliography is appended. 

liathrssa squamaria as a parasite of the grape, H. Faes (Heo, VU., 30 
(1908), No. 183, p. 7P0).—In a brief note the author calls attention to the appear¬ 
ance of L. squamai ia on the roots of grapes, i)revlous investigators having con¬ 
sidered it of rare occurrence. In one locality the vines are said to have suffered 
severely. As the upi)er part of the iwirasite annually dies to the gromid, the 
Injury has generally been attributed to phylloxera, but the author thinks that, 
at least in the instances described by him, the priucii)al cause of injury is this 
phanerogamic parasite. 

Apple scab or black spot, E. S. Salmow (Jour, Bd, Agr, [Tjondon), IS (1908), 
No, S, pp, 182-J95, figs. .9).—An account is given of the scab or black spot of the 
apple, due to Vcnturia pomi, a disease which Is said to be causing considerable 
damage in the orchanls of Euglatid. Attention is called to the varying snscep* 
tibility of different varieties to attacks of this fungus. 

For the prevention of the diseiise, thorotigh simiylng with a Bordi^iux mix¬ 
ture wmposed of copi>er sulphate 4 lbs., lime 4 lbs., au<l water 50 gal. is rw^om- 
mended. Where the disease appears late In the swison, to avoid the dlhc<)Iorliig 
due to Bordeaux mixture, ammouiacal copiHT wirbonate solution is rwominendcHl, 
As additional treatment, the author suggests a winter washing of tlie irinm 
with a rather strong copper sulphate solution. 

Review of information relating to olive diseases, Cuboni (Ann, Agr. lltalg], 
1908, No, 2o€, pp, 83-91), —In the reimrt of the consulting conuniHsion on olive 
culture aud oil making, an aa^ount Is given of the dis(*as«'s to which the olive 
tree is subject, particular attention l)e!ug paid to those due to the fungi Vyvlo- 
conlum olcaginum, Capnodium mlMmim, and Bikdin panissiH, and suggestions 
are given for their control, as far as definite means are known. 

[Spraying peaches and plums], O. M, AIoebis (Oklahoma Bta, Rpt, 1908, pp, 
16, 77).—-A brief account is given of spraying peaches and plums with half¬ 
strength Bordeaux mixture for the punwse of prote<*ting them from the attacks 
of brown rot. Four applications of the fungicide were given the trees, which 
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practically protec'ted them frcim the dlHesiHe. Trees uot sprayed lo'-t almost the 
entire crop. 

Peach rot (Oklahoma fifta. Rpt JI908, pp, 78, 79). —^Directionp^ arc ghen for 
the prevention of peach rot by the use of aiiplicationa of Bordeaux mixture or 
ammouiacal copper carbonate. 

Studies in cacao disease, J. H. Hart (Proe. Aff7\ Soc. Trinidad and Tohago, 
8 (1908), No, 11, pp, f)03S08), —^The author gives an account of an injury 
caused to cacao by the fungus Diplodia cacaoicoUi, This fungus, it is said, 
causes the brown rot of the i)od and die back of the branches, and also affects 
the roots of the trees. Attention to plantations, pruning out and burning 
affected portions, and cultivation resulting in an active growth of the trees 
are recommended as prevonthe measures. 

Inoculation experiments with Peridermi'un strobi from Pinus monticola, 
F. W. Negee (Satunr. Ztftchr. Fornt u. Lamlic., 6* JNo. />, p. 805), —In 

order 1o determine the alternate host plant for the peridennium stage of Pvrl~ 
dcnnium strain from Pinus montirfjia, the author x>lanted in 1005 a number of 
currant linshes among a vigorous stand oi IS-year-old trees of P. motiticola. 
The si)ecies of Bibos planted were R. sanguineum, R. alpinum, R. ruh im, 
R. aitreum, and R, grosttulana. 

From 1905 to 1007 there was no trace of the uredo or teleuto forms on any of 
the plants. In 1008 the infection made its api^earanc'e but was found only on 
R. Hitnguinvnm. The investigations indicate that R. alpinum Is not the alter¬ 
nate host for the peridermium of the species tlnit occurs on P. moniieola, 
but probably is the alternate host for the forms occurring on the stone pine 
(P. eemhra). 

The use of copper fungicides, K. vosr Tijbeot (Naturw, Ztachr, Forst u, 
handle., 8 (1908), Nos. 8, pp. 200-203, ftgs. 3; }, pp. 229-235, figs. 3; 5, pp. 
284-288, figs. 2 ).—^The action of various copper fungicides is described and notes 
given on their successful use in combating a number of plant diseases, par¬ 
ticularly those of fruits, grapes, and potatoes. The fungi and the effect on 
their host plants are described, after which directions ai'e given for the preiia- 
ration and use of copper sulphate solutions, Bordeaux mixture, soda Bor¬ 
deaux, etc. 

Sulphur as a pest remedy, C. F. Juritss (Agr. Jour. Cape Oood Hope, $S 
(t908). No. 6, pp. 719-730. figs. 4^).—On account of numerous inquiries regarding 
the kind of sulphur suitable for combating i)owdery mildew of grapes, sheep 
scab, and scale in orchards, the author has made a study of the differait forms 
of sulphur found in commercial use to determine their value as remedies for 
these troubles. 

As the form of sulphur is of most importance in combating powdery mildew, 
this phase formed the principal portion of the investigation. The action of 
sulphur when used as a fungicide is said to be due to the destructive effect on 
the mycelium and si)ores of the fumes which are given oK when the weather is 
sufficiently warm. In order to have the proper effect it has been found that the 
sulphur must be ev^ly distributed and must be in actual contact with all the 
diseased parts of the vine. Studies were made of the fineness, purity, damEmess, 
and presence of free sulphuric acid in the different samples, and it was found 
that sulphur, whether ground or in the form known as flowers of sulphur, to be 
effectual for destroying mildew must i>osse6s the following physical and chem¬ 
ical properties: Fineness, uniformity of fineaess, absence of clogging toudency, 
purity, freedom from moisture^ and freedom from hygroscopic sobstances. Xu 
testing the comparative adaptability of the different tonus; it was found that 
fineness is not the only consideration, as a large pmpostimi of the mdphnr 
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applied to vines is wasted. At the same time, with good sulphur distributing 
machines, the superiority of the finer grades is distinctly manifest. 

In considering sulphur to he used for s<*ale washes and sheep dips, it was 
found that the cheaper and, within certain limits, the coarser and less-reflnod 
article answers all the puri)oses of the finer and mort* cosily form. 

ECOlSrOMIC ZOOIOGT—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Index-catalogue of medical and veterinary zoology* C. \V. Stilus and 
A. Hassall (17. jSf. DepL Agr,, Bur. Anim. JiHlm. Bui. J,9, ptn. 22, pp. TH+KUo 
1718; 23, pp. 7//+Z7/,9-i^(?5).—A continuation of the index catalogue, part 22 
containing the names of authors from Paaren to Pfeilsticker, and iwirt 28, names 
from Pfender to Qvortrup. 

The otter in hCassachusetts, G. E. Gordon {Science, n. scr,, 28 (1908), Vo. 
726, pp. 772-775, wap 1). —^An account of the occurrence in Massachusetts of 
the North American otter (Lutra canadenala). 

Investigations of the department of entomologry, P. J. Parrott (New York 
State Sta. Rpt. 1907, pt. 3, pp. 238-266, pfa. j}).—^T his is a summary of the ento¬ 
mological investigations conducted at the New York $^tate Station since their 
commencement in 1804. 

The garden insects which have received particular attention are the stri 3 )ed 
cucumber beetle, sqna^ bug, squash borer, boreal lady beetle (EpUachna 
horealia), melon louse {Aphis gonsypH), imported (»nbbage worm, cabbage 
looper, diamond-back moth {Flutella maculipcnnia), cabbage aphis, T'hrlpn 
tahad, and the harlequin cabbage bug. The fruit insects studied include the 
codling moth, San Jos^ scale, New York plum lecaninm (Enhrammn trrmi- 
fex), pistol case bearer, plant lice, spring canker worm, grape flea beetle, tent 
caterpillar, forest tent caterpillar, raspberry sawfly, apple and pear mites 
{EHoph/yes spp.), and others. 

The insect enemies of field crops, etc., investigated, include the army worm, 
cottonwood leaf beetle (lAm scripta), onion cutworm (Euxoa messoiia), iind 
poplar and willow borer {Gryptorhynchua lapathi), 

Beport of the department of botany and entomology, J. F. Nicholson 
{Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1908, pp. Tbe principal work of the department 

during the fiscal year 1907-8 under rejiort was along entomological lines. 

The green bug which appeared in January, 1907, destroyed 85 per cent of 
the oat crop and more than 75 per cent of the wheat crop. In exi)erinu'nts 
made to determine the effectiveness of natural enemies as many as 192 grctui 
Imgs were consumed by a lady beetle in one day, whih^ the parasite LpacphlrhuH 
tritM was observed to deposit eggs in 80 green bugs in 11 minute's. In sonu' 
localities in 1008 fully 25 per cent of tlie fall wheat was destroyi'd l)y the 
Hessian fly. 

The boll weevil appeared in sufficient nnnil)ers to become injurious and the 
wehworm was esjjecially destructive to alfaJfti. Winter plowing of cotton 
ground, and clean cultivation in com is reiK>rted to have given excellent re¬ 
sults against the bollworm. The best rmilts, however, were obtained by plimt- 
ing June com in the cotton as a trap crop. 

Spraying work agaiinst the codling moth showed that fully 05 per cent of the 
fruit could be saved by a thorough system of spraying. The San Jos^ w»nle is 
reported to be well scattered over the State. The black locust borer is said to 
threaten the destruction of the locust trees of the State. 

A report of the nursery insi>ection work is also presented, 98 nurseries Imvlng 
been inspected during the year. 
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Notes from Connecticut, TV. B. Britton {Jour, Econ, Ent, 1 (1508), T'o. 5, 
pp, 313-315). —^The fall cankerworm {AUophila pometaria) is said to have 
caused more damaeje in various portions of Connecticut than for several years, 
shade and woodland trees, including elm, maple, chestnut, hickory, California 
privet and oak as well as apple trees being fed upon. The peach sawfly 
(Pamphilius persicvm) was greatly reduced in numbers by spraying with lead 
arsenate. 

The common red spider, P. H. CHiTTENDiaf iU. 8. Drpt. Agr., Bur. Ent Circ. 
104, PP* lU fiijs. i).—Tctranychua htmaculaluft, commonly known as the red 
spider, is a species well distributed throughout the eastern T^'nited States which 
attacks a wide range of plants. Several predaceous enemies including 8cj/mnus 
punctuni, Cecidomjjia coccidarum, Chrysopa rufilabris, and Thrips aexmaculata 
are rei)orted. 

The following remedies are advised: 

“For the greenhouse and for general use, sulphur with neutral, whale-oil, 
and other soap solutions; kerosene-soap emulsion; and spraying with water. 

“For the treatment of trees and shrubs, the same as the above, with the 
addition of resin wash and the lime-sulphur and lye-sulphur mixtures. 

“ For truck and garden plants, lye-sulphur wash and the same remedies as 
for the greenhouse, with the addition of clean gardening or farming, early 
fall plowing, keeping down weeds, and crop rotation where practicable.” 

The introduction of Ixidomyrmez humilis into New Orleans, E. Foster 
{Jour. Econ. Ent.. 1 {1308), Xo. 5, pp. 280-^293). —^The author discusses the 
probable manner and date of the introduction into this country of the Argentine 
ant. Since New Orletuis has had no direct commercial intercourse with Argen¬ 
tina and cargoes of coffee have been coming from Brazil since the passage of 
the Compromise Act in 1833, it is considered more probable that the pest was 
introduced from the latter country. 

[Injurious beetles], V. Mayet (Prog. Agr. et Vit. (Ed. VEst-Oentre), 29 
(1908), No. 50, pp. 710-716, pi. !)•—^Pive species of beetles (Getonia speoioHs- 
aimu, C. sgualida, €. dnctella, Lethrus cephalote6,«oA Lucanus parallelipipedus) 
and the nature of their injury to vines are here described. 

Notes on some Cecropia cocoons and parasites, J. B. Smith (Jour. Econ. 
Ent, 1 (1908), No. 5, pp. 853-397),—-Reiwrts having come to the author in the 
fall and winter of 1007-8 of an unusual mortality in Cecropia cocoons, collec¬ 
tions were made in New Jersey and on Long Island in order to determine the 
cause of death. Out of a total number of 1,062 cocoons examined 36 were 
found to be sound, adults had emerged from 34, 47 had died as pupse, 205 
were parasitized, and 650 were dead from disease. Two imrasites, Ophion 
macninm and an Ichneumonid form, were found. The hyperparasites BpiLo- 
crypiun cxirrmU, Bpilochalcis marUe, and Dibraxhyg 5oucheanvs were reared 
in large numbers. 

Some insects injurious to truck crops. The semitropical army worm, 
F. H. Chittenden and H. M. Russell (17. 8 . Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. But 66, 
pt. 5, pp. 53-70, figs. Jjf).—Prod€nia eridania is r^rted as the source of con¬ 
siderable injury to garden truck in Florida, including tomato, potato, sweet 
potato, eggplant, pepper, okra, collards, and cowpeas. It feeds normally on 
weeds, such as the pokeweed, £^iny amaranth, etc., and is confined to semi- 
tropical America as a pest. A description presented of its life history includes 
technical descriptions of the egg and 6 larval stages by H. G. Dyar, 

“ Experiments show that the egg period may be passed in a minimum of 4 
days, the larval period in 17 days, and that the entire life cycles in an outdoor 
summer temperature, would be about 85 days or 5 weeks; also, that there are 
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4 generations and possibly 5 produced in a year, the instH’t brotKling practically 
continuously during tbe warm son son.” 

Seven parasitic and six pn'dactH>iis enemies are rworded, which are said 1o 
largely control the i)eslK in ordinary years. A inimber of experunenis with 
insecticides iiuli<*aie that a spray of arsenate of lead usi'd at llie rate of 2 or <*1 
lbs. in no gills, of water, is the best romcMly. 

Notes on the lesser clover-leaf beetle, C. O. lIoponTON (Jour. IHvm, PJnt., 
1 (7.908), \o. Cn ;>/). 297-300), — Pfn/tonomUH nUfri)mtriH is s*dd to be quite 
common in Delaware, where with P. pHnetatmt it at limes does considerable 
damage to clover. Biological notes are given. 

Factors controlling parasitism with special reference to the cotton boll 
weevil, W. D. Pierce (Jom\ J^ron, JSnt, t (/908), No, ,7, pp. —In the 

course of investigjitious made of the parasites of the boll weevil by the Bureau 
of Entomology of this Deimrtment the author has had opi)ortunity to study the 
factors intlueucing parasitism in the wwvils. Kixteen factors of importance 
are presented in addition to the eight considered by Marchal (E. S. B., 10, 

p. 1160). ' 

A flea beetle attacking hops in British Columbia, 11. J. Quavle (Jour. JBfeon, 
Ent, 1 itOOH)^ No, 5t p. 325). — PsylliodcM punclulata is reported to have been 
seriously injuring hoi>a in British Columbia during the past year or two. The 
loss for 1008 in the Chilliwack and Agassiz valleys is estimated at about 80 
per oeut of the crop. 

gome insects injurious to truck crops. The leafhoppers of the sugar beet 
and their relation to the curly-leaf ” condition, K. D. Ball (U. N. Dopt. 
Affr„ Bur. Ent. Bui. dd, pi. pp. 33-52, pis. i ).—In cooperation with the Bureau 
of Entomology of this Department the author as entomologist of the Ctah 
Station has investigated an affection of the sugar beet known as ** curly leaf ” 
or “blight,” which occurs in the intennountain region, particularly in Utah and 
Colorado. 

Until 15)05 the condition had been supposed,to be due to some fungus or 
bacterial disease, but in that year, when nn estimated loss of a half million 
dollars resulted in Utah from the curly leaf, the beet leaf hopper (Eutettix 
ienrlla) was noticed present in large numbers. 

The condition appears soon after an attack of the beet leaf hopper, a thicken¬ 
ing of the smaller veins of the leaf taking place which gives the under iurffece 
a thickened appearance. This is followed by a curling of the edge and a Anal 
rolling up of the leaf, the upi)er surface always being rolled in. This results 
in the sending out of a large number of fibrous roots and iu almost stopping 
the growth. In bad cases the beet shrivels and dies, while in a few instjinces 
there is a partial recovery and a new set of leaves, though the sugar content 
remains low. 

Curly leaf appeared in cages in which beet leaf hoppers were lntroduc(»d. 
Whether or not the condition is ontircly the result of the attacks of this pest 
is said to be an open question. E. iviwlla Is apiwreutly a native of the soulh- 
TOstem part of the United States, having l)eeu collected in Colorado, Kew 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, California, and Oregon, Leaving hibernation, It 
appears in the fields about the time the beets are thinned and by the middle of 
June Is well distributed. At Tjehi, XTtah, oviijosition began late in June and 
continued until late in August, each female deiwaitiug about 80 eggs. In cage 
experiments the egg stage was between 13 and 15 days and the larval stage 
between 16 and 22 days. Nyuipbs that emerged from eggs tbe latter part of 
July are said to have changed to adults some 20 days later. 

It is concluded that the severity of the condition is dependsut upon the 
number of insects present, upon the time of their appearance, upon tbe size of 
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the beets, and upon the temperature of the surface soil, together with the 
temperature and moisture of the surrounding air. Proposed remedies include 
the use of kerosene emulsion (1 to 5), hopper-dozers, and other mechanical 
devices. Early planting and in some sections early and frequent irrigation are 
recommended. Seven other species of Eutettix are known to have definite food 
plants related to the sugar beet and several more the food plants of which are 
not known will pi*obably be found to have similar habits. Brief notes are given 
on the species of this genus already known to occur on the beet, which, con¬ 
sidered in order of their importance, are as follows: E. strohi, E. scitula, E, 
^cminuda, E, clarivida, E. insana, and E. stricta, Agallia aanguinolenta. A* 
cinerea. A, higclovicc. A, quadripunctata^ A. novella^ and Empoasca sp. are also 
briefly noted. 

A second kind of curly leaf, in which the leaves remain smooth but ^ow 
numerous pale spots and the edges turn down, and in which the injury appears 
to be confined to the leaves attacked, is reported to have been found quite com¬ 
monly in California. This injury appears to be due to the Empoascas. 

The sugar-cane borers of Bdiar, M. Mackenzie and H. M. Lefbot (Agr, 
Jour. India, 3 {190H), No. 2, pp. 104--124, pU. 3; Internat i^ugar Jour., 10 
(1908), No. 119, pp. 5Observations and biological data are given 
ui)on the lepidopterous borers of sugar cane. The white moth {Scirpophaga 
aurifiua) and the black-spotted moth ( 8 . monoatigma) are described as shoot 
borers. The common moth borer (Chilo simplex), the gold-fringed moth borer 
(C. auricilia), the pink borer (Nonagria uniformis), and the green borer 
(Anerasiia ablutella) are given as side borers, and Polyocha saccharella is 
described as a root borer. 

Papers on deciduous fruit insects and insecticides. The grape-leaf ^eX- 
etonizer, P. R. Jones (17. 8. Dept Agr,, Bur. Ent Bui. 68, pt. 8, pp. 77-9(7, 
ftgn. 6). —^The author has studied Sarrisana americana and here presents 
an account of its life history, including descriptions of its life stages, thus sup¬ 
plying many points which have been lacking. 

The pest is considered a native species since it feeds upon the Virginia 
creei>er and wild as well as domestic varieties of grapes. It appears to be 
widely distributed, having been reported from Canada and Mexico. Studies 
made at Washington, D. C., have shown that there are not 2 full generations in 
that vicinity. The moths from overwintering pupse appear during the latter 
part of hlay or chiefly during the first 10 days of June. In 1908 eggs were 
first found on June 11, at which time a few had hatched. The average length 
of the egg stage was found to be 7.92 days, of the larval stage 40.5 days, of 
the pupal stage 34.8 days, and the life of the moth 3.5 days. The minimum 
length of the complete life cycle was found to be 53 days. The chalcidld 
Perllampus plaiygastcr, a brachonid Olyptapantcles sp., and an ichneumon 
Limneria sp., are recorded as natural enemies. Handpicking or the application 
of an arsenical when the larvae appear is recommended as a remedy. 

A complete bibliography is appended. 

Sawfly larvae in apples, R. L. Webster (Jour. Eeon. Ent, 1 (1908), No. 5, 
pp. SIO, ).—Larvse of Taxonus nigrisoma are reported to have been found in 
apples shipped from New York State. 

Papers on deciduous fruit insects and insecticides. The peach-tree bark- 
beetle, H. F. Wilson (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. Bui. 68, pt 9, pp. 91-108, pis. 
2, figs. 3).-—The Bureau of Entomology of this Department has conducted, in 
cooperation with the Ohio Station, an investigation of PhlmtriOis liminaris, 
a pest which has become a source of considecable injury in northern Ohio. 

82394—No. 10—0 9 '" ——5 
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The author here reports the results of iiivestisatious uiade during 190S ut 
Ijakeside, Ohio. 

The adults are said to produce the primary Injury to healthy trees, the w<»rk 
of the larvje being secondary. Healthy troesrl)y repeated attacks of th(» adults 
are reduced to a condition favorable to the formation of egg burrows. When 
the beetles are ready to hibeniaie in the fall they fly tr) the h<*althy trees and 
form their hibeniation cells. These cells are Injurious to the tnH% since 
through each cell there is a flow of sap during the foliowing swison. WImmi 
the beetles come out of hlbernnthm they bore into the bark of luM\lthy tree's 
from i to } in. either for food <^r to form egg burrows, many small channels 
being thus fonned in the bark. It is estimated that in some instances from 1 to 
3 or more gallons of sap flows from a single tree during a season. 

A description is presented of the life history of the pest. No parasites have 
as yet been discovered. The details of experiments with nmiedies are r<»portiMl. 
It is recommended that trees severely injured be primed back and given an 
application of barnyard manure or commercial fertilizer. A thick coat of whiti*- 
wnsb should be applied 3 times during the season, the first to be made the 
last week in iMarch, the second the second week in July, and the third about 
the first of October. Healthy trees but slightly attacked should be imlnted with 
a thick coat of whitewash 3 times each season as prescTibod ff)r seierely injured 
ones, tlie applications to be made to the trunk and larger limbs. The whitewash 
thus applied just prior to the emergence of the beetles acts as a rept^llaut. The 
addition of table salt at the rate of 1 lb. to a pail of whitewash makes the white¬ 
wash more adhesive. It is recommended that all dead or nciirly dead liiul)s 
and trees be removed as fast as they appear in the orchard, thus destroying the 
breeding plaeea 

A bibliography is appended. 

The orange thripsk D. Moxtlton (U. flf. Dept. Ayr., Bun Ent. Bui. 12, tech, 
sen^ pt. 7, pp. 119-122, ph i).—The author presents a description of EuthHps 
citH, a species new to science which has beetnue a very ImiKirtaut orange 
pest in the southern fian Joaquin Valley of ('‘alifomia. Curled and thickoiu'd 
leaves and scab-like markings on the oranges have been known for from 10 to 
15 years, but these injuries have only recently been attributed to the thiips. 
While the quality of the fruit does not appear to be affected, yet ns oranges 
are graded and sold largely on apijearance^ many thousands of dollars have 
been lost annually. 

There are apparently two broods of E. dtri. ** Adnlts of the first brood appear 
just before the blossoms in Fe!>ruary, March, and April, and a wvond bwxKl 
appetirs in July, August, September, and October, Adults and larv*e i»f the* llrnt 
brood fecsd on the small oranges just as the i)etals are being thrown off, tlu* 
lan'ffi usually under the protection of the seixils, and on the first growths of 
the foliage. The second brood feeds on the nearly mature oranges? a ml on the 
third and fourth growths of the foliage. All variotloH of orang<»H aiul lemons 
are attacked, but the very noticeable scabbing on the fruit is c^>mmoii only on 
the navel orange; it Is less conspicuous on the Valencia.'* That the thrlps an* 
not so prevalent on trees planted in sedimentary or loam soils as where the soil 
is of a clayey or adobe texture is explained in the pioteotion afforded by the 
latter soil to the lan-al, pupal and early adult life stages, which are pnjsumably 
passed in the soil. 

A strong tobacco extract and the <*heai)er soap washes are suggested as 
remedies. 

The citrus whitefly of Florida consists of two species, H. W. Bkbquk (Jour. 
Econ. Ent, 1 (IPOH). No. J, pp. S2i, SIB). —^The author considers the citrus 
whitefly of Florida to represent two distinct and welMefiued species. 
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The catalpa midge, H. A. (io&b.vRD {Ohio f<ta. lUil im, pp. IS, ,9).— 
Terminal buds, Iwnes, and pods ot tbe varieties of ealalpa found in Ohio Jire 
said to be considerably injured by the attacks of Cccidomgia cafalpw. Hundreds 
of spots were often found on slnarle leases and lari<e friiitini? trees so badly 
attacktHl that from oiie-lhird to one-half of the lea\es died from the injuries. 
The adults appear in May and in June larxie arc found in alniudaiiee on the 
loa\cs and in the terminal buds. The larvie emeri;e in about 24 hours after 
the ogi^s are deijositoii. In midsummer from to 4 weeks api)ear to be 
required for the completion of the life cycle. The larva are fed upon by lace 
^^in^?s and parasitize! bj the chalcid Zatroph (‘ululpw. As the larvte drop to 
the arround and pupate near the surface of the soil, it is re(*ommended that 
plowing be* done in the late fall or esirly spring and tlnit cultivation be carried 
on through the summer. The application of kainit beneath the trees or the 
drenching of the soil in early spring with kerosene emulsion (1 to 10) is also 
recommended. 

The importation of Tetrastichus xanthomeleenae, L. (). Howard (Jour, Econ, 
nut, 1 < am), .Yo. J, pp. SHi-SHP, fig, I).—The author presents an account of 
the bi(»logical observations made by Marclnil on an egg immsite which has 
apparently stopped the ravages of the elm-leaf beetle in France. This parasite 
(T. jraulhomvlwnw) was introduced from France in April, lOOS, and bred at 
the gipsy-moth laboratory at Melrose Ilighhiiids, Mass., by IV. F. Fiske, of the 
Burejui of Entomology of this Deiwirtment, under the author’s direction. The 
breeding notes are here presented. Adult imraaites ha\e been liberated in two 
localities near Boston, Mass,, at New Brunswick, N. J., and at Washington, D. C. 

Notes on maple mites, I*. J. IHRUorr {Jour, lit oh. Rut, 1 (IDOH), Yo. J, 
pp, 31/-5/5).—-Fifteen species of mites that thrive on maples have been 
recogniztHl, including the two Old World species PhglUmptCK gymmspin and 
Ojcjfplruritf^ serratUfi, which are reeouled for the first time in this country. 
Descriptions ai’e presented of the fusiform maple gall fP. accriA-crumena 
[Erlophyrn arericola]), and the bladder maple gall (P. \E. qiiadripes]), the 
two common and wid(»ly disiributwl si^ecies on the hard and soft maples. 

A mosquito whi<fii breeds in salt and fresh water, C. S. Banks ( PhUippine 
Jour, JSVf., B, SM, 3 (/.93S), Yo. pp, 33.7-»U9, pU, 3, mapx 3).—-The 
author i*ei)orts the results of an investigation made of an epidemic of ©stivo- 
autiimnal malaria in the mountain province of Ijepanto-Rontoc. Adults of 
Mgzomyitt htdloirii were found at Bontoc in dwellings and the larvae, pre¬ 
viously known to develop only in sea water, were found breeding in the 
greatest abundance in rivers and streams of the vicinity. The water in that 
region, \vl\M\ is strongly impregnated with lime, is said to contain a high 
percentage of aluminum sulphate. 

While larvas of an undetermined culicine were found associated with those 
of .1/, iudlotrii no other species of AnopheUme was found. This is considered 
the first record of a species of mosquito developing naturally in both salt and 
fresh water. 

The author concludes that altitude (up to 1,500 meters) has no appreciable 
influence niwu the development of M. IvdlotoH and that there is little hope of 
ridding a community like Cervantes of tills insect owing to the peculiar topo¬ 
graphical features. 

Mosquito comment, C. a IjUDlow (Canad, Ent,, U (1909), Yo. t, pp, 
Tlie genus Calvertia, Anopheles fortMaue, and Pseudouranotemia 
paruugvnaiA, two sjiecies from the rhilippines, are described as new. 

The house mosquito, a city, town, and village problem, ;r. B. Smith (Em 
JvrHvy miH, Bui 2Ui, pp, S-^1, pU, 2, figs, 7).—The work done on the salt 
marshes of New Jersey since 1904 is said to have practically eliminated the 
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migratory species of mosquitoes from consideration. During llie summer of 
1908, the house mosquito (Cm/co* pipicns) was present in tlie cities in groat 
numbers. The author describes the life history and habits of this spocios 
and the many usual and unusual places in which it breeils. As niauy JViuale 
mosquitoes pass the winter in cellars, it is reeomiiieiidetl that such plaints bo 
fumigated either with a mixture of c^iual iMirts of carbolic acid <'ryslals and 
gum camphor or with Jimpson weed. In a nmnicii»al campaign all slaiuliug 
water should be loaited and removed by filling or draining. The standing 
w^ater in sewer catch basins ^ould be oiled frequently. 

Bemedies for the San Jos€ scale, E. P. Taylok (Mimniri Fruit (Jirc. J, 
pp. k )*—^This circular contains formulas, methods of preiniration, and direc¬ 
tions for the use of "Standard and commercial lime-sulphur wash, oil emulsion, 
and miscible oil Fqprays. 

Homemade soluble oils for u&e against the San Jos4 scale, J. L. PHiLTiirs 
{Virginia tSta. BuL 179, pp, 7N-^8).—^The following conclusions hu^e been 
drawn by the author from cooperative orchard tests: 

“Homemade soluble oils are rt*ommeiidod for trial in place of the lime- 
sulphur wash, under certain conditions. Further tests must la made before 
we can recommend them uareser^edly. For general orchard spraying the lime- 
sulphur is probably more satisfactory. 

“ The various prepared or patented brands of soluble oils cost abt)ul tlire(* 
times as much as the homemade prodn(*t containing the sanu^ porc(Mdag<^ of 
oil. Our tests indicate that the homemade oil is as ('iTe(‘tive as the [prepared 
oil. The cost of the homemade oil is about the same as tbo cosl of IinH»-sulpUiir. 

“The homemade soluble oil is more jiracticable for the commensal «>r(*liardlst 
than for the man who has only a few trees, unless one i>ersou will make the 
material for a neighborhood. 

“ It is not quite as troublesome and disagreeable to make soluble oil at home 
as it is to make lime-sulphur. 

“Apply the soluble oil spmy only in the dormant setison. The trees should 
not be pruned before they are sprayed, as the oil may injure the cut siirfa(*os» 
unless they are painted. 

“The homemade soluble oil spray is recommended for trial apiinst the San 
Jos§ scale, and the maple scale. It is not recommended for use against the 
scurfy scale.” 

Cooperative [spraying] experiments, 1^. R. Taft {Michigan 8ta. Bpt. 1908, 
pp. The author here discusses the general conclusions arrived at 

as the result of spraying exi)erimeiits with insecticid<‘H and fungicides. 

Spray calendar, C. B. Sanbobn {Tejran ktta. Bui ttS, pp, MO, pi /).—Spray¬ 
ing machinery, and formulas for, prei>aralion, and use of insecticMdes ami 
fungicides are briefly considered. 

Spraying calendar, L. R. Taft and R. S. Shaw {Michigan 8ta. Hpvc. Bui Jt5, 
folio), —In this wall calendar, dire<‘tions are gi\en for the i»rej)araitiou and 
application of insecticides and fungicides. 

Homemade oil emulsion, B. P. Taylor (Missouri Fniit Bta, Circ, J, pp, d).— 
Directions for the preparation and use of kerosene oiiuilslon. 

Analysis of Paris green and other insecticides, L, L, Van Slykk i^cw 
York State Sta, Bpt. W07, pi, 8, pp, 225-2^), —is a liistorical re\U»w uf the 
legislation in New York relative to insecticides, including the main provisions of 
the present law, and a brief summary of the work of the New York Staite 
Station in the amalysis of insecticides. During the years j«90 to 1002, 180 
samples of Paris green were analyzed, the anKHinl of arsenious oxid varying from 
55A4 to 62.87 per cent, the copi)er oxld from 2($.r>8 to 81.2 per cent, the arseni¬ 
ous oxid in combination with copper from 40.70 to 58.45 per cent, and the water 
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soluble arsenic from 0.01 to 2.24 i»er cent. Analyses of several proprietary in¬ 
secticides and of Paris sreen-Bordeaux mixture are appended. 

The danger in the use of arsenicals as insecticides, Mestbezat {Jour. 
Phann. ct Chim., 6, 8€i\, AS (/.OON), A’o. 9, pi). 39J-J97).—^After considering the 
results of analyses the author concludes that there is comparatively little danger 
from the use in viticulture of arnMiical insecticides either in their application 
or ill the consuinplion of the wine. The real and sole danger is in their simul¬ 
taneous storage with other substances frequently used in agriculture, which 
resemble them so closely that they are easily mistaken. 

Hiscellaneous papers on apiculture. A brief survey of Hawaiian bee keep¬ 
ing, E. F. Phillips (£7. ti. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. BiiL 75, pt 5, pp. 45-58, pis. 

G ).—^The author here reports an investigation made of the bee keeping Industry 
in the Hawaiian Islands. IVhile it is stated that the business can never become 
a leading industry it is believed that there is room for considerable expansion. 
An acti\e and efiicient bee keejiers’ association is said to have been in existence 
for 2 years. At the present time bee keeping is largely in the hands of 4 corpo¬ 
rations, they owning and operating at least four-fifths of all the bees on the 
islands. 

The number of colonies is estimated at 20,000 and the output of honey for 
1908 as 1,000 tons. Most of the honey is shipiied to the mainland or Europe. 
A list of honey plants furnished by D. L, Van Dine is i>resented. The intro¬ 
duced algeroba tree (Prosopis juliftora), which is the same or closely related 
to the mesquite of the Southwest is said to be one of the most important. 

Two-thirds of the honey dipped ammally from the islands is largely or 
entirely honeydew honey fE. S. R., 19, p. 1059; 20, p. 261). The greater part 
of this comes from the exudation of the sugar-cane leaf-hopper (Perkinaiella 
saccJiaricitPi), but possibly some of it from the sugar-cane aphis (Aphis 
sacchaH). 

As Hawaiian honey sells for low prices the bee keepers of the islands are 
desirous of producing wax instead. A method suggested by the author is de¬ 
scribed whereby wax secretion is stimulated by shaking the colonies on starters 
of foundation, the manipulation being identical with the shaking in treating 
for bee disease. 

('’areful examinations were made of apiaries in the islands but no trace of 
disease was found. Regulations have recently been passed which place restric¬ 
tions on the importation of honey bees and honey. 

Hiscellaueous papers on apiculture. The status of apiculture in the 
United States, E. F. Phillips (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. But. 75, pt 6, pp. 
SO-BO ).—discussion of the subject in which the notable growth of apiculture 
during the past half century is pointed out. It is stated that there are in the 
ITniled States over 7(X),000 bee keeijers producing annually $20,000,000 worth of 
honey and $2,000,000 worth of beeswax, and that the annual importation of 
honey amounts to about 2,500,000 lbs., and tlnit of wax to about 700,000 lbs. 
Other topics discussed include the importance to American agriculture of the 
honey bee as a iwllenizing agent, the present sources of loss in bee keeping due 
to swarming, winter losses, enemies, disease and waste of wax and nectar, and 
the need of further investigations in apiculture. 

FOODS-^HUHAN inHEBlTIOir. 

Thirteenth report on food products for 1908, J. P. Stbset bt al. (ConnecU- 
cut State m. Rpt. 1997-8, pt 9, pp. 575-718).—During the past year 625 sam¬ 
ples collected by the station were examined, including among others arrowroot 
starch, cornstarch, diabetic preparations^ ginger, infant and invalid foods. Jams, 
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preserves and similar goods, meal extracts, meat juices and oilier prepara¬ 
tions, yeast exteiels, sirups, table salt, ammonia, and drugs. Of those samples 
were found to be adulterated or below standard and wt»re (*oni|M)und. 
Of 773 siimples collected by the dairy commissioner, including among other 
things spices, butter and butler substitutes, chocolate and co(*oa, maple siru]‘, 
molasses, olive oil, vinegar and drugs, were adulierated or below standard 
and 2C compound. 

The part of the investigation which has to do with im^at extracts and similar 
goods and yeast extracts constitutes an exhausti\e study of such ]»rodni‘ts and 
includes djita on the manufacture, chemical con»iM)Sition and food value, as 
well as oil the status of such products under the ju’ovisions of the pun* food 
law. A bibliography Is appended. In general, the comparative value of meat 
extract “is shown by determinations of water, total ash and its (diief (con¬ 
stituents, total nitrogen, and the meat bases. TOese data show the (‘oninnitra- 
tlon of the extract, the amount and natiin' of its ash, and the proportion of 
true meat extractives which it contains. Tliere are a nuinlx^r of preparations 
on the market sold as meal extra<‘ts, which are preimiHxI wholly from yeast. 
These resemble meat extracts in histe and appearan<*(N but show markwl 
chemical differoncm The imiKirtaut extrnc^tives, (‘I’ontinin and creatin, an' 
absent; on the other hand, the pnrin bases are (*omparalively aliuTulant. 'rh(» 
amount of creatinin and creatin found is, therefore, a Aaluable guide as to the 
source of an extract.” 

The data reiiorted showed that certain of the meat <'xtracts examine<l “ sat¬ 
isfy the legal standards in all particulars, some are dt'licieut in one or more 
respects, while others, because of false' statemenls (*oncerning them, mnsl Im» 
considered as misbranded.” 

The physiological effects and nutritive value of meat <'xtra(*ts, as indicated 
by their chemical comiiosition are discussed. 

“The true value of a mea^extract deiiends almost entirely uikmi tlie saits 
and extractives which it contains and uiJon Its flavor. 

“The characteristic salts of true meat extracts are potassium diliydvogen 
phosphate and potassium monohydrogen phosphate, the foniu»r predominating. 
Potassium chlorid is also present in considerable amount. . . . 

“ [The extractives] may be classed as nitrogenous and nonnltrogeuous* , , . 
Most of Ithe nitrogenous extractives! art' basic- hi c-harneter, some are amids, 
and all are classed under the somewhat loose term ‘meat bases.’ The most 
ImjKirtaut physiologically are creatin. Its anhydrid, creatinin, and the xanthhi 
or puriu bases. The jrariu base's most commonly found are xanthin, hypo- 
xantbin, adenln and camln, 

“The nonnitrogeuous extractive matters, in addition to tlie salts aln*ady 
c*ousidered, consist chiefly of lactic acid, lactates, and glycogcm. Lifth' is kn(»wn 
as to the actual amounts of tliew' ingi-iHlients present. 

“<41ycerol, glucose, and milk sugar are (xn-jisionally found in tlie (»xlra(-ts and 
must be considered as adulterants; preservatives are also soinetinu's (unploytHl, 
esjiecially in fluid extracts.” 

The fluid meat extracts were found to contain on an average considerably 
more water than the paste-like goods, the other constituents being similar in 
character but lower in proportion. Tlie meat i)owders examined contained h'ss 
water and a larger amount of salt and other siilistances, the different lirands 
showing considerable variati<ni in comiKisitlon owing to diff('renc('s in the 
processes followed in their manufacture. When c*omiK)se(l chiefly of ground 
meat they naturally reseml>le water-free meat In composition. It Is claimed 
that sometimes blood Is iuc<»rporut<Hl in Ihest' substances, and this would have 
an effect on composition and nutritive value. 
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“Ordinary meat contains about 25 i»er cent of solid matter; if all of the 
water were removed the residue would contain about S7 per cent of proteids 
and albuminoids, 8 i)er cent of extractives, and about 5 per cent of ash. This 
more or less comi>lete removal of water is the pmctice f<jllowed in the prepa¬ 
ration of meat powders. In some preparations, not only is the greater part of 
the water removed, but the proteid matter Is treated by an appropriate ferment 
and a predigesled or peptonized product results. Unlike meat extracts, meat 
lM)wders, if properly prepared, are highly nutritious, and are the only means 
of M*curing the full nutritive value of meat in small bulk. Certain authorities 
have maintaineil that they are difQcult of digestion, but later exi)erimeuls have 
controverted this position, and they are now quite generally recommended as 
being readily digested and assimilated.” 

The proprietary meat articles, meat capsules, yeast extracts, and the other 
goods examined are also discussed. 

Influence of food preservatives and artiflcial colors on digestion and 
health. V, Formalddiyde, H. W. WiLinr, W. D. Bigelow, F. C. AVebeb, et \l. 
(T. H. .1/7/*., Bur, Clintt. Bui pt 5, pp. Vl+mS-im, figs. H-—In eon- 
tiuuatiou of work previously noted (E. S, R., 20, p. 404), similar exi/eriments 
with healthy young m<*n us subjects were undertaken to judge of the effects 
of formaldehyde ou normal human beings. 

Formaldehyde, as the author iK)ints out, “ is one of those preservatives the 
use of which in foods has been almost universally condemned by exi>erls, phy¬ 
sicians, and the genei*al public. Nevertheless, as formaldehyde has heretofore 
been usal to quite an extent in certain foods, especially dairy products, and 
is still advertised under its own and other names for use In such priMluots to 
a limited extent, it seemed wise to include this substance in the plan of investiga¬ 
tion.” 

In the periods in which formaldehyde was added to the ration an aqueous 
solution was administered in milk. In the case of half of the subjects the 
preservative was added to the milk immediately before it was drunk, while 
with the other 0 subjects it was added to the milk 2 days before cousump- 
tiou in onler that ample time might be given ff>r any chemical union taking place 
between the formaldehyde and the protein constituents of the milk. 

In the discussion of the experimental data such subjects as body weight, 
weight and water content of the fecee^ the urine, Its volnme, and the metabolism 
of iiitrogeu, phosphoric acid, and sulphur are considered. Quotations follow 
from the author's summary. 

“The formald<^hyde in the quantities administered did not produce any 
marked symiitoum uiitU the third preservative subperiod, a lapse of 10 days; 
then headache and i^ain in the stomach and intestines became general, in many 
cases producing cramps, and in a few cases attended by nausea and vomiting. 
Only two exceptions are noted. A burning sensation in the throat was reported 
In the majority of cases. In four cases out of eleven a well marked itching 
rash appeared on the chest and thighs, causing great discomfort, slight gymp- 
touiH of this nature being reported in a fifth case. The general symptoms, 
therefore, are headache and abdominal pains, while a slight tendency to lower 
the temi)erature may be noted as a minor symptom, and the development of 
the rash, though marked, occurs in only about half of the cases. 

“ It is important to observe that in the case of healthy young men it re¬ 
quires some time for this drug to produce an effect nei>ldceatole in a symptomatic 
way, as above described. That no effect is prodveed, however, until after 10 
days would not l/e a logical conclusion. It is evldeot that the system is able 
for some time to control the development of coaditlons which later become 
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pronounced, but that no ill effects are produced prior to that time is iu>t 
probable. . . . 

“A general study of all of the data leads to the conclusion that ihe admixture 
of formaldehyde with food is injurious to health, even in the case of healthy 
young men. It is fair to conclude, therefore, that in the case of infants and 
children the deleterious effects would be more pi’onounc'c^d. The metabolh* 
functions are disturbed in a notable way, both by the retardation of the nitro¬ 
gen and sulphur metabolism and the a<*eeleration of phosphorus metabolism. 
There seems to be a tendency to an increased absorption from the alinuMitary 
canal, especially in the cases when the formaldehyde had stood iu c<mta<*t with 
the TttiTk, and hence it is fair to presume that in so far as the digestive action 
in the intestinal canal is concerned, transforming solid food into soluble mate- 
rals which may enter the circulation, there is evidently a stimulating effocl 
produced. 

“ There are, however, many varying conditions which must be considered in 
properly interpreting the data. The uniformly increased absorption of the 
proteid elements of the food, and also of the sulphur and phosiiUorie a<»id, 
accompanied in the first two Instances by a decrease in the metabolized ele¬ 
ments excreted, and in the last instance, namely, phosphoric acid, by a pro¬ 
nounced increase in metabolism, makes the explanation of the data rather 
diflaeult . . . 

** The conditions which are noted in the case of the proteins would loiul one 
to expect a gain in the body weight This expectation, however, is not realizwl 
for ^ther class of subjects, although the losses in weight are so slight as to be 
practically negligible. . . • 

"The medical data indicate plainly that formaldehyde, even when given in 
small quantities, is an irritating substance to the mucous membrane, and 
therefore the normal organs are at first actively stimulated to rid themselves 
of the irritating foreign substance. It is not strange, therefore, that this pre- 
servathe had a marked stimulative action on those organs and colls secreting 
the various digestive juices. It is evident that when the digestive and excretory 
organs of the body are excited to unusual activity by such an extraneous body 
having neither food nor condimental value, they act in self-defense, and it 
would be wholly illogical to conclude from this increased excitation that these 
bodies were helpful to digestion and conducive to health. The nature of the 
investigation made it impossible to determine whether any organic change took 
place in the various organs affected, but it may be assumed that any such 
change which these organs had undergone in the limited time was not sufficient 
to disturb In any notable way Iheir normal functions, which they would iK»r- 
form until the continued administration of the drug produced disease dn<^ to the 
excessive stimulation. 

“ In the case of phosphoric acid, the increased katabolic activity Is difficult of 
definite interpretation, though it is established beytmd doubt that such an 
effect is produced. , . . 

"The general tendency to produce a slight decrease in the tomiHTature of 
the body, assuming for the moment that the data warrant the conclusions that 
such a condition of affairs existed, might well be due to the inhibition of cell 
activity shown by the retardation in the breaking down of tissues. The normal 
functions of the body would doubtless be disturbed by such a condition, aside 
from the irritating and other disturbing influences exerted by the ingested drug. 

"The tendency of the preservative to produce albumin In the urine, while 
not well marked, is at least worthy of mention. The fact that only slight 
changes take place in the body weight is sufficiently explained by the data and 
can not be urged In favor of the exhibited preservative 
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“The final conclusion, therefore, is that the addition of formaldehyde to 
foods tends to deranji^e metabolism, disturb the normal functions, and produce 
irritation and undue stimulation of the secretory actirities, and therefore it is 
never justifiable.” 

Greueral results of the investigations showing the effect of formaldehyde 
upon digestion and health (tT. i«. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chrm, Give, pp. 16, 
figa. .}.)—general summary and discussion of investigations noted above. 

A study of the methods of canning meats, with reference to the proper 
disposal of defective cans, C. N. McBbyde (Z7. 8, Dept. Agr., Bur. AnUn. Indus, 
lipt. 1907, pp. 279-296, fig. 1). —^From an extended study of defective cans of 
meat goods the following conclusions were drawn: 

“ The majority of slow-leaking cans contain bacteria, which invariably set up 
putrefactive or fermentative changes in the contents of the cans. 

“The majority of slow-leaking cans, when incubated for 30 days at a tem¬ 
perature of 300 to 310® F., will develop into ‘sw^lers.' 

“ Short-vacuum, overstufiCed, and collapsed cans will not swell ui»on incubation 
provided there are no breaks in the tins. 

“ The sw’elling of slow-leaking cans upon incubation Is due to the formation 
of gases resulting from the growth of bacteria within the cans. 

“The product contained in slow-leaking cans is not a safe article for food 
even though it he reprocessed.” 

Beport of a commission on certain features of the Federal meat inspection 
r^ulations (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Antm. Indus. Rpt. 1907, pp. 361-S7^). —A 
report of a committee appointed by the {Secretary of Agriculture to express 
opinion upon “ the dIsi)OSition of carcasses affected with various diseases and 
abnormal conditions.” In general, the commission considers that the regulation 
on this subject already in force fully safeguards the public health in so far as 
the points contained therein are concerned. 

The quantity and distribution of phosphorus in certain foods, W. Heubneos 
and M. Keeb (Arch. Expt. Path, u, Pharmakol., 1908, 8up., pp. 265-272). —The 
authors report and discuss determinations of the total phosphorus and its dis¬ 
tribution in a number of food materials. 

The analytical results are summarized in the following table: 

Kind and amount of phosphorus in certain food materials. 



«■ Bstiiaated. 
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The bacterial content of cooked fish, 11. Bruns ( iher dati MTcteriologlsche 
Verhalten dvn MfivhfirincJiCH navJi drr Zuhn'ctiung. Innug. Dian., Un‘n\ Munich, 
1908, pp, Aivh. ////^/., (il (1908), Ao. d, pp. M)9-dSfi).—Tlw author studied 
the bacterial content of the surface and inlorior of raw fish and liah cooked 
and kept in diffeiviil ways. Accordlin; 1<> Ihe resulls which h(‘ oi>1ained, tlie 
interior of the Jlesh and the surface of freshly cookwl material an* free from 
bacteria and remain so for some days provided the fish is proptaMy liandltKl and 
stored, as for instance by wrappim? the fish in sterile paper and keepim? at suit¬ 
able tenii)oratnre. It was also found that cooked tisii hiil)«hh*d in jelly re¬ 
mained free from bacteria for a number of days. 

Edible fishes of New South Wales, I). <». Stkad (Dept, Fhhcrics, V. ki, 
Wales: 1908, pp. J23, pis. 81, map 1).—X list of edible fishes of New South 
Wales is given, together with brief statements regarding each sptHjies. In the 
introductory chapter statistics are giVen of the character and extent of the 
New South Wales fishhig iiidiistiy. 

Edible seaweed, H. E. Annett, P. V. Darbisuibe, and E. J. Ruhseli, (Jour. 
Southeast. Apr. Col. Wpc, 1901. yo. Hi, pp. JOi, tiOo). —An analysis of tMlible 
seaweed ta mixture of Chondrus crispus and CigtiHina mumillosa) is rei)or1ed 
and some data are quoted on the use of a jelly made from Irish moss ((Mioudrus 
crispus) with milk In calf feeding. 

The water content of bread, O. AIezoer (Ztsehr. Unfersuch. yahr. u. 
OenmsmtL, 16 il908), No. 7, pp. 395-391). —^Analyses of both white and black 
bread are rei)orted and discussed. 

The behavior of ester compounds in the aging of wine, P. Scukti and 
Q. OoBSO (Staz. Sper. Agr. Itah, Jjl (1908), No. 8, pp. 501-519; ahs. in Chenu 
Zenthh, 1908, II, No. 19, p. 1633).—The author does not believe In tiie theory 
that the total amount of esters in wine increases on aging. The article <*ontains 
a critical discussion of methods. 

Judging alcohol-free wine, J. M. Kbasseb (Ztschr. Untersueh. Nahr. «. 
Qenussmth, 16 (1908), No. 7, pp. 398-400). —^The author believes that the term 
“ alcohol-free wine should only he applied to such prwluets as are nnule by 
removing alcohol from natural wines and that sterilized fruit juices should be 
designated as such and not called “alcohol-free wine.” Analyses of so called 
“alcolw»l-free wines” are report®!. 

Beport on the physical, commercial, social and general conditions of 
Ichang and neighborhood, II. A. Little (l)iplo. and Com. lipts, [London], 
Mine. Scr., 1908, No. 611, pp. 3i, map H.—In addition to statistical ami other 
data regarding schools, Hilaries and wages, land tenure, agr!<‘ultnre, ferlillsiH'rs, 
tile flora of the district, <»tc., this report contains considerable information 
regarding tlie character and cost of the food of (^hinest* laboring UK*n. 

[Diet in a reformatory for inebriates! (IHus. London Vcics I inwr. I*Jd.\, 
43 ( 1908), No. 112], pp. 136, 7,17, figs. 13). —In an article* descriptive of the State 
Inebriates Ref<»nimtory at Aylesbury, a i-oforaiatory institution for woint*ii, 
data are given regarding the kind and amount of food sui>pIi(Hl per woman 
per day. 

The daily fare consists of white brmd, butter, potatoes, meat, a green vege¬ 
table, a simple dessert, cereiil pon-idge, tea, and c<K*oa. I From the qnanlitiea 
given the untrients suppliwl per woman iht day were cal(*ulated io b<* 115 gm. 
protein, 00 gm. fat, and 407 gm. carbohydrates, which would yield together 
S,»10 calories of availalfle energj'.l 

Proposed ration for the agricultural school of Chile (An. Agron. ISanliago 
de Chile], 3 (1901), No. 3, p. 383). —^The proi>osed nitiou per man per day con¬ 
sists of 250 gm. meat, 500 gm. bread, 50 gm. sugar, 200 gm. frejoles, tJOO gm. 
navy l)eaus, 25 gm. rice, 15 gm. fat, 150 gm. milk, 10 gm. coffee, with salad and 
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#?i*ecu vepretablos. This ration would supply hi round numbers 142 i?m. j>rotein. 
r»2 sni, fill, ooO j^ni. carbohydrates, and 25 jxiii. ash. and 3,222 calories of avaiJ- 
able cnerj^y at a cost of ($<» cents (’hileaii. 

Biatiou for the tecbjiical school, J. Fii»clro\. < /io7. l/ia. Indus, i Ohms Puh. 
\Chile'], 1 (J.908), yo, I, It. 8).—^The ration proposed for the ijovemment tech¬ 
nical school and its divisions is given. (See abo\e,) 

School luncheons. How and what to prepare for them, Mrs. F. Sciiobf 
(\ai. Couff. Mothers Mag., 3 (lOQS), Xo. 3, gp. 8/-8d).—distaissioii <m pre¬ 
paring and packing school lunches and related matters. 

The new hous^eeping, O. Barnard {Housekeeping Ea-pf. Hfa. [Conn.] Bui. 
h ))•—discussion of the use of alcohol as fuel and of preiiaring food 

with steam cookers and tireless cookers. 

The importance of intestinal bacteria in nutrition, HI, M. Schottelius 
{Areh. Hgg. o7 {1008). Xo. 3, pp. 117-208). —^The author concludes that intesti¬ 
nal liacteria are necessary for man and other \ertebrates, and that normal in¬ 
testinal bacteria assist in the preparation of nutrients so that they may be 
resorbed, induce iieristalsis by stimulating the intestinal wall, diminish or de¬ 
stroy pathogenic bacteria in the intestine, and i>rotect the body from bacterial 
]K)isons. 

The absorption of proteins, D. Halliburton (Lancet \London], 1000. /, 
Xo. I, pp. 31-23). — X iKilcmical article hi which tlie author briefly summarizes 
present theories regarding protein cleavage«in the body and metabolism. 

The effect of adding meat to a vegetarian diet, P. Albfrtoni and F. Rossi 
(Arch. Ej^pt. Path. u. PhanmikoL, 1008. Bup., pp. 30-38). —^The authors briefly 
reiKirt the results of a aeries of investigations on the addition tif meat to the 
diet of iH*nsaiits of the Abruzzl region who have been users of an almost ex- 
cluslvi'ly legetariaii diet for generations. 

An increase in the iKuver of assimilation and In body weight was noted as 
well as in physical strength and the hemoglobin content of the blood. Atten¬ 
tion is directed especially to the increase in red blood corirascles, a result which 
is similar to that observed the treatment of anemia and underdeveloped 
individuals. 

In discussing the results of their investigations in t*elation to the question 
of nitrog4‘u minimum, the authors state that the distinction must be clearly 
drawn l>etwwn a nitrogiMi minimum estimated on the basis of the balance of 
incoino and outgo aiul the j»ractical njininium which enables the individual to 
CJirry on all the psychoicigical and physical processes which are essential if he 
is to 8uc<*eed in his environment. 

Concerning the effect of maize diet, C. Bezzola (Cltn. Med. If ah. (1907), 
No. S. pp. J61-J64; ahs. i7i Hiochvm. Cvnthh, 7 (1908). No. 18r-W, p. 090). —In 
exi)er!ments with guinea pigs an exclnsive maize diet did not prove adequate. 
When vegetables, etc., were added, Ijetter results were obtained. Long con- 
tinned fmliug of maize may be followed by serious consequences. Results 
were of the wime character whether a good or bad quality of maize was used. 
The author does not consider that his results are applicable to the discussion 
of maize as an article of human food. 

On the available alkali in the asQai of human and cow’s milk in its rela¬ 
tion to infant nutrition, J, H. Kastle (Amer. Jour. PhystM., 92 (1008). No. 2. 
pp. 28/f-^W8 ).—^The essential imints of resemblance and dtffermice in the com¬ 
position and properties of the ash of hunjan and cow’s milk are discussed in 
llieir n^atioiis to infant nutrition. 

In ,*15 out of r>0 HiuK*iinens of cow's milk, in which the alkalinity of the asdi 
was determined, it ranged from 0.1103 cc. of tenth-normal sodium hydroxld to 
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0.1788 cc., the averaf?e being 0.1574 cc., and in 18 out of 20 specimens of human 
milk, in which the alkalinity of the ash was determined, it ranged from 0.1196 
to 0.1799 cc. of tenth-noimal sodium hydroxid, the average being 0.1513 cc., 
which numbers agree reasonably well willi the average alkalinity of the ash 
of the two kinds of milk calculated from the complete analyses. 

“It is evident, therefore, that while cow’s milk (*ontaius from 2.5 to 3.5 
times as much mineral matter as human milk, the ash of the two milks contains 
approximately the same amount of available alkali. . . . The salient iwiiits 
of difference between the two kinds of milk are: Human milk contains rela¬ 
tively more of its mineral matter in utilizable form than cow’s milk; it can 
supply the organism of the child with relatively larger amounts of available 
alkali in proportion to the proteid than cow’s milk; it contains much less 
proteid; and it contains a more readily absorbable variety of hit. . . . Jt is 
believed, therefore, that while the primary cause of gastro-intestinal dis¬ 
turbances following the use of cow’s milk in infant feeding is due to the fact 
that the fht is not readily absorbed, tlie m<»re remote and fundamental cause 
of these disorders in infants fed upon rich cow’s milk is an excessive iiroteid 
metabolism and an insufficiency in available mineral matter in cow’s milk as 
compared with human milk. . . . Some of the most valuable rw^ommendatlous 
and practices relating to infant feeding, such as the feeding of skim milk and 
buttermilk, the addition of certain alkaline substances to the diet such as 
citrates, the dilution of cow’s milk with barley broth, etc., or with water (*on- 
taining the white of e^ as recommended by Lehmann, and the use of such 
substances as orange Juice, as adjuncts to the infant diet, are in accord with 
the ideas herein set forth. Practically all of these aids to artificial Infant 
feeding, based as they are upon the results of sound practical experience, have 
for their object edther the reduction of the amount of fat in Ihe milk or the 
addition thereto of mineral matter available for the neutralization of acids 
resulting from metabolism, or both. In this connection it is inten^stlng to 
note that the ash of white of egg and orange Juice both contain considerably 
more available alkali than cow’s milk.” 

Tables of the alkalinity and the ash contents of milk are given. 

Nutrition processes during the growth of the child, M. Rubneb { Arch . 
Eyg,, 66 (J9d8), No. 1-2^ pp. 81-126 ).—^In this theoretical discussion of diet 
during the period of growth the author emphasizes the imi)ortance of energy 
considerations and gives reasons for his belief that the proteid requirement has 
been sometimes overestimated. The article is a very lmi»ortant contribution to 
the theory of infant feeding. 

Theory of nutrition after completion of growth, M. Ritbner (Arc//. /////;., 
66 (1908), No. 1-2, pp, J-80).--This discussion of theories 4)f nutrition is chicily 
concerned with protein metabolism, and considers the functions of Ixuly prott^in, 
stored protein, i>rotein as building material and protein as a source of (energy, 
and related topics. I^otein metabolism, the author states, varies accoi'ding to 
the protein requirements of the cell, the cell with little protein retaining more of 
the protein supplied to it than one which is rich in this constituent. For this 
reason a large protein supply does not cause so great nitrogen excretion in the 
former case as in the latter. 

The author discusses nitrogen metabolism and gain on a basis of the amount 
of nitrogen present in the body rather than on the usual basis of body weight. 
Cell function Is the primary consideration in protein metabolism. The cleavage 
of protein accommodates itself to this factor, and Ihere Is a relailonship b<‘- 
tween cell function and the size of the body. Within certain limits nitrogen 
metabolism is more rapid the more prot^ is supplied. 
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An excess of protein leads to a partial use of it to replace carbohydrates as 
a source of energy. In such cases the nutritive value is relatuely less than 
when smaller amounts are supplied. 

Problems of growth and length of life from the standpoint of energetics, 
M. Bubncb (Srch, Byg.^ 66 (J.9P8), A'o. 1-2, yp. 121-208, chnt'tis 2; SitzOcr, K, 
Prcustt. Akad, Wis»., 1008, II, pp. J2-}7).—^The author discusses rate of growth 
and duration of life of man and other mammals from the standpoint of ener¬ 
getics. With respect both to the amount of protein and energy requin^d during 
the nursing i>eriod to double the body weight, man forms an ex<*eptioii to the 
other mammals included in the author’s discussion in that on a uniform basis 
of comparison he requires smaller quantities of protein and about six times as 
much energy. According to the author’s calculations, domestic mammals require 
on an average 4,808 calories for building a kilogram of body material. 

A comparison is also made between man and other mammals with respect to 
the proportion of energy supplied during the nursing period, which is retained 
in the body. In this respect also man differs from the ordinary domestic ani¬ 
mals, since he retains only 5.2 per cent of the net energy supplied in comparison 
with 34.3 in the case of domestic animals. This value is called by the author 
“quotient of growth.” lie estimates further that in domestic animals the 
ratio of food supjdy to maintenance is 202 to 100 and in man 120 to 100, so that 
in the case of domestic animals 00 per cent of the material supplied is retained 
in comparison with 0.2 per cent in the ease of man. 

According to the author’s summary, the time re<iuired by the young animal 
for doubling the body weight Is hiversely pr<q>ortional to the Intensity of metab¬ 
olism, and therefore the shorter the iieriod of growth the greater the metabo¬ 
lism of energy. The intensity of energy metabolism is a function of surface 
area and therefore small animals show the more rapid growth. 

In his discussion of the duration of life the author estimates that in the 
domestic animals each kilogram of body weight after growth is completed 
requires practically the same quantity of enei^. Man forms an exception to 
this rule, in that he requires about four times as much as the other nmmmals. 
It follows, therefore, that man requires a greater proportional energy supply 
than other mammals. 

The problem of duration of life and its relation to growth and nutrition, 
M. IUtbnlr \ Das ProbJem drr Lebcnudauer umJ i^eine Bezlrhungen su ^Vachstum 
md Ermlhrmig, m8, pp. VI 11+208; rn\ in Biochem. CaithL, 7 ( 1908 ), 

No, 15-16, pp. 598, 59Jlf).—\ fuller discussion of problems considered in the 
article noted nlwve. 

AimtAl PEODUCTIOir. 

[Experiments in animal production}, W. H. Jordan and W. P. Whbeleb 
{Neir York Btafe Btu. Rpt. 1907, pt. S, pp. 66-109, pis, A summary of work 
done at this station during the first 25 years of its existence. 

Some of the more important results obtained are as follows: Com cut on 
September 29 contained a large increase in carbohydrate material over that cut 
September 11. From a number of exiieriments It was conclndetl that the 
tienuan feeding standard called for a larger protein mtion than is necessary. 
In 1901 It was demonstrated that the quality of the milk is determined by the 
iadi\iduality of the animal and not by the quality of the feed. It was also 
found that it was not possible to influence the anumnt of water in cow’s milk 
through either the drinking water or watery food. Wet brewers’ grains proved 
to be a valuable feed when given in the right proportions. Carbohydrates in 
the feed were found to furnish the raw material for the production of a large 
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proportiou of the fat in tlio milk. The camiSM of a coi*ii-fo(l lamb (*ontallied a 
much larger proportion of fat than the carcass of a Jamb fed upon cotton¬ 
seed meal. 

grav'cy methods for determining frt^shuess of (»ggs were found un¬ 
reliable. Small active bretnls of luiullry do better with a wide ration than 
large breeds, liens fed linstvd meal molted rai»i<Ily and earlier in th<* si'asoii 
than those ret^eiving a large amount of talhnv. Ojster shells were found to be 
utiliziHl largely in the construction of tbe eggshell. Cockerids were found llie 
most prolUable when wild at abmit (J lbs. weight, and capons wlu>n fed until 
about 0 lbs. in weight. Eleven per cent more (‘ggs were obtained from biais 
when kept in ijons wilhnnt cockerels. From a number of experiments it was 
found that with growing, stock ground grain gave on the whole better results 
than whole grain. ltati<»us containing animal food were superior to those of 
vegetable origin for growing cliicks, laying hens, and ducklings. 

Of a number of <‘<jarse feeds fed to swine none were <‘a1eii without waste except 
mangels. With fresh forage cr<»i»s better gains w<‘re made when siilt was addin] 
to the ration. (\)ru silage, red clover, and sorghum proved to be good fi'eds 
when given in small amounts. 

The computation of rations for farm animals by the use of energy valuer ^ 
H. P. AaMSBY i(\ N. ilcpf. Famtrrtt* liuL d}d, pp. ,9,0.—^Tlie rcMpdre- 

meuts for maiiit<»mim(‘, gi-<»wth, fattening, milk proilucliim, and work ar<» 
treated iu this bulletin from Ibe standard of energy valiums instwid of th(» 
lialaiiced-rMion method commonly iiswl iu popular works on f(»(Mling. The 
method for compiitlug rations is presented iu sm*h form that it is iiitelliglbh^ to 
the practical farmer, though bused on fundamental principles as revealed by 
scientifle investigations. 

Feeds and feeding, W. A, IIenby, trans. by P. M. Dbaksbet (Fotragem c 
Kutrlcao, tSiio Paulo, 1901, pp, A Portuguese translation of this 

work (E. S. H., 10, p. 82). 

Concentrated commercial feeding stuffs, W- J. Jones, O. 0, ITawortii, ami 
J, B. Abbott {Indiana Uta, BuL 13i, pp. —^This bulletin i*oiitains tlu» 

text of the Indiana feeiliug stuff law of 1907 and a dlwmssion thereof, togetlier 
with the results of analysi»s of samples of feeillng stuffs, iucluiling wheal 
bran and mlddlhigs, red-dog flour, mixeil foods, lye products, buekwheat bran 
and middlings, com bran, hominy meal and chops, gluten feed, linfH'ed metii, 
flax screenings, cotton-seed m«il, driwl brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, pro¬ 
prietary and molasses feinls, inmltry and scratidi fewls, animal meals, and con- 
dimental sto(*k fowls. There is also a list of brands and gnarniiti<»s registeriMl 
by manufacturers iu compliance with the law. 

" Since very few maiiiifncturers had ever had their products analyzed it was 
to be exiK'Cled that many would make their guamnties too liigb. In the 
majority of cases the guaranty was baswl on the average analysis of tlie 
products as given iu CMrciilar No, 7 publislieil by this station j 10. S. Jh, It), j). 
67], and while a large number of samples failed to meet the guaranty, and 
there is imieh room for improvement in the character of the fWHllng stuffs 
(ffei’ed for sale, a decided incrwise in the number of sampl<*s meeting the 
guaranty is noted in those now being swairwl anil in the (’use of many others 
the guaranty has been lowered to meet the inspw'tiou analysis.” 

The value of fodder plants at different stages of maturity and the proper 
time for harvesting the same, J. Konki and A. Fuustknukbu (XvnlhL Apr. 
Chem,, .17 {lOOH), Vo. //, pp. 7}J-7>/;).—Aimlysi'S wen* made of grass and of 
clover hays cut before, after, and at the time of blossoming. The nwlts 
agreed with practical exi>erlouco that hay should be cut when hi blossom. 
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Tropical fodder plants, A. Zmm eh vex i Pflainer ,.} ( WOS'S , /?/?. ,22o- 

230; W, HP. loO^m; 17, pp. 260, 270: IS, pp. 27,V-m: 19, pp. 300-303).^ 
DesciiptioiiR of #?rasfios and otlior plants nped for foiai^e in the Tr<»i»ics. 

« Top feed” in Hnrcliison and Gascoyne districts {Jour. Dept. Agr. TTcsf. 
Au^t., 17 (IDOS), Xo. }, p. 7JJ).—Results of analyses of a sample of Wanyoo 
biisli or “ Snsar Rrother ” and <»f a bn»ad-le »f wattle. 

Befecation "witli a view to cattle feeding {Htufttr Bf(t, 30 (1009), Xo. 1, pp. 
36, 37 ).—is an acronut of an old ineilnHl which Inis recently been revived 
in Austria for use where the beets are to be fed to cattle. The beets are rasped, 
defef*at(»d with lime, and pressed. The pulp 4)btaini'<l has a higher nutritive 
'Value than that otherwise obtained, being drier and the sugar lo'.v.es less than 
in diffusion pulps. The Juices obtained are denser, and there follows also an 
economy of steam owing to the fact that the diffusion battery is done away 
with. The cost of the plant and its working is much less than with diffusion. 

Digestibility of kale, vetch hay, steamed and nnsteamed silage, J. Withy- 
conim and i\ E. IIradicy (Oh( ton Bta. Jtul. 102, pp. 3-‘20, fig. 1). —^This bulletin 
reports 2 digestion experiments on fresh kale and 1 each on vetch hay, un¬ 
steamed c<n'u silage, steamed com silage, unsteamed vetch silage, and steamed 
V etch silage. Each experiment continued 7 days, in addition to a few days of 
preliminary fetnling. The animals used were 2 dry c*ows, 1 a pure-bred Jersey 
and the other a Jersey-Shorthorn cross. 

Chemical analysis showed the kale to be rich in protein, averaging about 
2.r> i)er cent on the fresh sample and 21 per cent on the dry substance. The ash 
content was high, being S.oS iier cent in the stalks and 14.7 per cent In the 
leaves of the total dry matter. ** Calculated to the acre yield of 30 tons, these 
values show that approximately 225 lbs. of iiotash and 115 lbs. of iihosphorlc 
acid enter Into the com]K>sitimi of ejich acre of kale. This shows the plant 
to bo a heavy feeder on these plant f<iods and proves the necessity of a rich soil 
for its successful growth.’* Aualyti«il data on the other feeds are reported. 
Both cows lost in weight in each exiierimeiit except in the vetch hay and the 
nnsteamed vetch silage periods. 

Determinations were made of the energy values of the ffsid and feces but 
not of the urine. 

The following tabl(‘ shows the jiei'ceutage of digestil>le nutrients and avail¬ 
able energy of the different feeds: 

VuvfflvlvutH of iUgiHtihlo nutrUuti^ and a rail aid v vnrrgg of Vnlt\ rrtch hag, 

and ailagc. 


Kina of feed. 


Kale. 

Vetch hay. 

UiiMteamw com hUago.. 
Steamed (‘oru silage— 
ITnati^mcd vet(*h ailage. 
Steamed vetch milage... 


Dry 

matter. 

_.1 

I>rotein. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Nilmgen- 

fn*e 

extract. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Avail¬ 

able 

cnerg:^. 

PtreniU * 


Pernnt. 

Pit ant 

Per rent. 

latent 

Ptrant 

fis 01 

80.63 

58.90 

75,88 1 

1 65.85 

38.81 1 

7176 

U 56 1 
53 24 

W.07 

58.2i 

70.71 

6b. 01 

6h.98 

68 08 

5b. S8 

52.91 

(A 85 

77.31 

47.28 

7^70 

51 16 

14. (A 

51.46 

62.83 

62.91 

37.71 

61.75 

71 H5 

58.55 

TSO'i 

74.90 

89,71 

42.58 

62.71 

CO 58 

5.30 1 

63.26 

71.12 

79.27 

1 

9.01 

48.79 


Experiments on the digestibility of pzi<*:ly pear by cattle, R. F. Habe 
iXew 1/cjr/co Htu. Bui. 60, pp. fign. J).—Noted from ainother source (E. S. 

li., 2(», p. 171). 

Steer feeding. H, Winter steer feeding, 1906-7, 1907-8, J. H. Skineeb 
and W. A. OocBUL (Indiana Bta. Bui. 120. pp. 2JJ-27S)*—The object of the 
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experiments reported was to study the influences of the various fa(‘tors which 
determine the proflts from feeding beef cattle. The work extended over a period 
of 2 winters and has involved the use of 212 cattle. In oalcnlaling the coat of 
gain the value of the different feeds has been csliinaied at the following i)ri<*es: 
Shelled com 40 els. per bushel* cotton-seed meal $2S per ton, and corn silag(» 
Ip2.50 per ton. In estimating the profit the value of I he iwrk produced from hogs 
following the cattle is Included. 

The first series of experiments was to determine the influence of age on 
economy and profit in fattening cattle. A ration of shelled wrn, cotton-sotMl 
meal, clover hay, and com silage was fed to calves, j'earllngs, and 2-yojir-olda, 
with the results as shown in the following table: 

Influence of age on ecMiomy and profit in fattening Htcern in winter. 


Animfllfl i«l. 

War. 

i 

Initial 
c<»st per 
iwund. 

Initial 

weight. 

Aver- 

daily 

gain. 

Costper 

pound. 

Selling 

price 

per 

pound. 

Final 

weight. 

19 calves. 

1 

nt. 

Lbtt. 

m. 


<U. 

TM, 

190ft-7 

4.50 

508.8 

2. OK 

5.35 

5.85 

8S:{.() 

10 yearling. 

10 2-year^old.s. 

...do.. 

4.15 

922.0 

2.38 

7.62 

5.60 

l,*i51.6 

...do.. 

4.25 

I 1,010.8 

2.57 

7.59 

5.6)0 

1,171.5 

20 calves. 

10 vearlinffl. 

1907-8 

...do.. 

4..% 

4.15 

4.00 

534.0 

1 853.6 

1 1,123.5 
i__ 

1.88 

2 2L 
2.65 

5.h6 

7.S5 

7.90 

6 80 
6.50 
6.70 

1 

872.5 
1 252.1 

2-yeai8^as. 

...do,. 

1 i|602!i 





Profit 

I 

uuimnl. 


Sti. 1» 
9.24 
10.01 
0.01 
18. hO 
22.08 


“The amount of feed consumed and the dally gain iK‘r steer iiuTeases with 
the age of the cattle.” 

“ The amount of feed required to produce a iwund of gain on cahes was much 
less than with older cattle.” 

Two experiments were made with 2-year-old steers similar to those of the 
previous experiment to determine the feeding value of corn silage when finl wdth 
shelled corn and clover hay. In 1906-T the experiment lasted 180 days. Ton 
steers fed shelled com and clover hay made an average dally gain of 2.01 lbs., 
at a cost of 8.56 cts. per pound, and a similar lot receiving shelled corn, clover 
hay, and com silage made a corresiiondiug gain of 1.85 lbs., at a cost of 8.S1 els. 
per pound. In 1907-8 the experiment was reiieated, lasting 150 days, when the 
steers fed the com and clover ration made a gain of 1.9 lbs., at a cost of 
9.33 cts. per pound, and those fed the com, clover, and silage ration made a gain 
of 1.8 lbs., at a cost of 0.3 cts. i)er pound. 

“ In the financial statements of the two lots fed in 1006-7 it will he seen that 
the profit per steer was practically the same whether fed on com and (*lover or 
on com, clover, and silage. . . . The financial statements for the year 1907-8 
show a profit of $ia41 in favor of the lot fed silage.” 

A second experiment was conducted to deteraiiiie the value of a ration com¬ 
posed of shelled corn, cotton-seed meal, clover hay, and com silage as coin- 
l)ared with a similar ration without the silage. The initial vuliu^ of tln^se <*attle 
was $4 per hundred in both lots. The initial weight was 1,1211 lbs. in the silage- 
fed lot and 1,130 lbs. per steer in the lot fed no silage. At the <nid of the six 
months period, the lot receiving silage averaged 1,602 Ihs., while that receiving 
no silage weighed 1,570 lbs. The 10 steers which received silage made an 
avera^ daily gain of 2.6(» lbs., at a cost of 7.91 cts. per pound. Those not 
receiving silage made an average daily gain of 2.44 lbs., at a cost of 8.75 cts, 
per pound. 

The results indicate that corn silage may profitably be made a iwrtlon of the 
ration for finishing cattle. 
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Two tests were undertaken to determine the value of cotton-seed meal as a 
supplement in fattening 2-year-old steers. In the first experiment, which lasted 
ISO days, the basal ration consisted of shelled com, clover hay, and corn silage. 
With cotton-seed meal as a supplement the average daily gain of 10 steers was 
2.57 lbs, at a cost of 7.59 cts. per pound. Without the cotton-seed meal supple¬ 
ment the average daily gain of a similar lot was 1.85 lbs., at a cost of 8.31 cts. 
per pound. 

“ The addition of cotton-seed meal did not decrease the total amount of other 
feeds consumed, but seemed to stimulate the appetite of the steers to such an 
extent as to increase the dally feed consumed practically 3 lbs. per head.” 

In the second test, lasting 150 days, with cotton-seed meal as a supplement, 
the average daily gain was 2.7 lbs. at a cost of 7.83 cts. per pound. Without 
the cotton-seed meal the average daily gain was 1.8 lbs., at a cost of 9.3 cts. 
per pound. 

In another test lasting 150 days no silage was fed. With cotton-seed meal as 
a supplement to com and clover there was an average daily gain of 2.6 lbs., at a 
<*ost of S.3 cts. per pound. Without the cotton-seed meal the average daily 
gain was 1.9 lbs. at a eost of 9.13 cts. per pound. 

In another experiment clover hay was compared with timothy hay as a 
roughage. With the clover hay and shelled com the average gain was 2.01 lbs., 
at a cost of 8.56 cts. per pound. With the shelled com and timothy hay the 
average daily gain was 1.56 lbs., at a cost of 9.27 cts. per pound. 

“ The results of these experiments showed a much greater profit from fatten¬ 
ing cattle in the winter of 1907-S than in that of 1906-7. 

There is a marked difference in similar rations grown and fed in different 
seasons. 

** High grade, blocky, early maturing beef calves showing both breeding and 
quality, are necessary in making yearling beef. 

” Quality and type are not so essential in feeding aged steers as in feeding 
calves, provided the purchase price is proportionate. . . . 

“ The amount of pork produced from the droppings increases with the age of 
the cattle. 

«When clover hay replaces timothy hay in the ration there is a greater 
amount of pork produced.” 

Steer feeding. Ill, Biesults of short v. long feeding periods, J. H. Skinneb 
and W. A. Cochfl {Indiana 8ta. BuL XSQ^ pp. 281-3di).--Thls bulletin reports 
the progress made at the station the past 2 years in securing data as to the 
rate and cost of gain, feed consumed, degree of fini^ obtained, and profits 
secured from feeding cattle through a long period of 180 days as contrasted 
with a short period of 90 days. 

In both series of experiments reported two lots of 10 steers each were fed 
shelled com, cotton-seed meal, clover hay, and com silage. The com was valued 
at 40 cts. per bushel. In the experiment in 1906-7, the average dally gains per 
head were for the long period 2.57 lb&, at a cost of 7.59 cts. per pound, and for 
the short i>eriod 3.16 lbs., at a cost of 6.98 cts. per pound. In 1907-8, the corre¬ 
sponding average daily gains of the long-fed steers were 2.66 lbs. per head, at a 
cost of 7.01 cts. per pound, and of the short-fed steers 2.85 lbs., at a cost of 7.83 
cts. per pound. 

In the first test the total amount of com necessary to finidi each steer was 
34 hu. in the “ short-fed ” lot and 64.6 btu in the long-fied” lot; In the second 
test 42.5 bu. and 61.1 bu., respectively. In the “ short-fed ” lot it was necessary 
to put on 285 lbs. per head in the first test and 316 lh& in the second test to 
82304—No. 10-09-6 
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jittain tlie marketable finish obtained from 4(>4 lbs. and 47J) lbs., respeelively, 
in the “long-fed” lot 

During the period when both lots of cattle were in the feed lot there was a 
greater profit lyev head from feeding the hea\ier, fleshier stetu’s. Thi* gains 
were cheaper on the thinner cattle during the first 3 mouths of the test, but 
when fed to the ssime marketable finish the cost of gahis was practically the 
same. 

In 19(K)-7 the margin uecessai^ to present loss on the “short-fed” cattle al 
the time of marketing was 48 ets. iier hundred pounds; on the “ long-fi»d ” cat¬ 
tle at the same time, 50 cts.; and on the “ long-fed ” cattle at the time of market¬ 
ing, $1.04. In 1907-8 the corresi)onding margins necessary were 92 cts., $1.01, 
and $1.54 per hundred pounds. 

Details are given of the method of feeding the carload lot of steers which 
won the first prize in the 2-year-old champion class at the International Live 
Stock Show of 1907. These steers made an average daily gain of 3.25 lbs. i)er 
head, at a cost of G.S cts. per pound. 

Reeding experiments with, cattle and sheep, 1904r-1908, D. A. Gilchrist 
(County Northumh., Ed. Com., Buh 12, i)p. Si); aha. in Iritth Eaminff World, 
B2 (1900), No. 1088, p. 29). —Prom Armstrong College, New Castle-on-Tyne, sev¬ 
eral feeding experiments for the past 4 years are roi)orted. 

It is concluded that a daily ration of’50 lbs. of 8 W(k 4 turnips ]\ov 800 lbs. 
live weight is suitable for fottening cattle. Egyptian and Indian-cotlon cake 
have about the same feeding value. Deliuthig Indian <*<)tton seed before Ibe 
seed is crushed increases its feeding value. Peanut, sesame, and uiger (Oulsoila 
oleifera) cakes gave poor results and contained considerable amounts of sand. 
Analyses are given. 

Cattle breeds of Morocco, O. Db Gii 60 Ncourt (Ayr. Prat Pays CJiauds, 8 
(1908), No. 68, pp. $90S99, figs. 4). —^Morocco contains much fertile land and 
there are vast pastures devoted to stock raising. Prom a zootechnlcal point 
of view it is more like Andalusia than Algeria. In northern Morocco the cattle 
may be divided into three types. The grayish-black cattle along the river 
Loukkos are brachycephalic, with lyre-formed homs, and are a g^)od beef cattle. 
On the plains of the Sebou is a brachycephalic typo, with short thick horns. 
These cattle are red or reddish-brown in color and are a good dairy brewl. 
Farther south, among the tribes of Zemiuour, is a general puriiose bre<»d of a 
dolichocephalic type, with long honis curving downward. The coat color varies, 
but is usually a mixture of black and gray. 

The advantages of cattle raising in Ouipuzcoa (Prog. Agr. y Pm^ario, 14 
(7998), No. 591, pp. i71-4'to, figs. 7).—^An account of the native and lntnHince<l 
cattle breeds of this 8i)anish province. 

Caracal she^ and broom meadows, von Lepel (IIJ'US. Landw. Xig., 28 
(1908), No. lot, pp. 861, 862). —^Tlie author believes that caracul sh(‘t‘p may be 
successfully raised in Germany. Broom ought to be a good fee<l if small (piaii- 
tities are fed at first. Crosses with hornless native sheep give polled offsiiring, 
with i)endeut ears and coat characteristics of the caracul. 

Iiamb feeding (Oklahoma Bta. Rpi. 1908, pp. 73, 7fi).—Notes on feeding and 
handling lambs under Oklahoma conditions. 

Market classes and grades of sheep, W. 0. Coffey (Illinois Bta. Bui. 129, 
pp. 577-6S5, figs, .J7).—^This bulletin, which defines and illustrates the classes 
and gnides of sheep recognized in the Chicago and other large markets, is the 
result of a personal study of the subject at the ITuion Ktock Yards at Chicago. 
The market classes enumerated are mutton, feeder, and breeding sheep. The 
subclasses of the mutton class are lambs, yearlings, wethers, ewes, bucks, and 
stags. Feeder sheep are almost exclusively western and the subclasses arc 
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lambs, yeaiiin8:s, •wethens, and owes. The subclasses of breeding sbeep are 
bucks and ewes. Each subclass is divided into grades based on differences 
between the best and the less desirable animals. In tbe mutton class these 
differences are bastnl on quality, condition, weight, and fonn; in tbe feeder 
class on quality, form, condition, and weight; and in tbe bn'cding class on age, 
constitution, form, bi*eeding, quality, and condition. Tbe characteristics of the 
different classes and grades are considered in detail. 

Principles of modem swine breeding iLumlw, ^yc1nibh Hchlen. Holst.t o8 
{1908), lUh 8kl-8\0; 00, ttp. 8ol-b09; 31, pp. 873-876; 

53, pp, 886-880). — X series of i»opnlar articles on the swine industry from the 
economic standpoint. 

The preservation of our native types of horses, G. M. Rosiuel (27. 8. Dept. 
Aff}\, Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt. 1901, pp. 83-1^3, figs. 19; Circ. 137, pp. S3-H3, 
pi. 1, 19). —^The adthor discusses the development of horse breeding in the 

United States, with special reference to the origin of types of light horses. 
Pll)eclal topics discussed are the iiitlnenee of Morgan blood on the saddle horse, 
“ saddle ” blood in ^Vmerican carriage horses, and the Standard bred as a car¬ 
riage horse. It is stated that the classiticatioii of American carriage horses, 
formulated by this Department in ccwipenition with the American Association of 
Trotting Horse Rreeders, has met with widesiiread adoption. The stud records 
of the breeding experiments in cooiieration with the Colorado and Vermont 
stations, and the pedigrees of Department studs, are given in the article. 

“ In the Department’s work the individuality of a horse is the point given 
greatest weight in his selection, and str!t*t selection to type is the policy in 
view. Wherever possible (as In the last Kentucky purchase), the inheritance 
of tyi>o has been combined \\lth the selection of tyiie in the individual, and 
naturally an animal that inherits good individuality from his ancestors and is 
himself a good individual is much more valuable for the Department breeding 
establishments than one without such an inheritance.” 

Progress in Wisconsin borse breeding, A. S. Alexandeb (Wisconsin 8ta. 
Buh 169, pp. 3-36). —^This bulletin reiKirts the effects of the operation of the 
Wisconsin stallion law (E. S. R., IS, 704; 19, p. 774), upon tbe borse breeding 
industry of this State. As tbe result of this law 553 grade animals, many of 
which were unsound, liave been retired from public service. ’The bulletin also 
contains a directory of ownere of 223 pure-l>red and 327 grade stallions and jacks 
licensed in 1908 and of the transfers of ownership of auinmls previously listed. 

Prencih. breeds and potdtry culture in Russia, De Gontcuaboff (Bui. Mens. 
Off. Itenscig. Agr. [Pans\, 7 (1908), Xo. 9, pp. Houdan, Faverolle, 

T>a PlWie, rr(>vec*®ur, Bresse, Mans, and Barbezieux breeds have been iuijiiorted 
by Russian breeders. Tbe Iloudaii is more common Imt tbe Faverolie is more 
(‘asily acclimated. The Toulouse goom* has produced excellent results when 
crossed with native breeds. Rouen ducks are superior to native stock. Pigeons 
and rabbits are not extensively raised for table use. French turkeys are not 
hardy enough for the Russian climate and the breeders are now importing tbe 
American Bronze. 

The poultry work of the Bureau of Animal Industry, k. It. Slocxtu (U. 8. 
Dept Agr., Bur. AfiUn. Indus. Rpt. 1907, pp. This is a imper based on 

an address before the American Poultry Association at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
August 11, 1907, and contains an account of the investigations on poultry hnsr 
bandry and a list of publicatitwis on this subject by this Deimrtmeut, with sug¬ 
gestions as to future work. 

Mrs. Basley’s poultry book, Mbs. A. Baslbt (Los Angeles, Cfal., 1908t PP- 
192, figs. 50).—Thin is a genenil treatise for iieople who wish to raise poultry 
on the PaciflG coast, and is in part a synopsis of a previous work on Woman*s 
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Work in the Poultry Yard. Nearly half of lh(‘ book is lo niioslions 

and answers of a practical nature. 

Cost of rearing ducklings, K. and W. Broun {Jiuur. lUL Ayr, |/yO>/f/oM|, 
15 (IdQS), No. 5, liiK —This is a n*i»oi‘t of n^sulls of o\pcrini<Mils on 

the poultry farm at the lTiii\orpi(y Collof;is Ucadini?, to <lo(ermiiU‘ tlio cost of 
roaring ducklings coiidiictcMl similarly to th<‘ pro\ioiis oxpcriiuonts on iho (*os( 
of raising chickens (K. S. K., 1<5, p. 2S)7). 

Forty Aylesbury ducklings were hatched April 28, IfMlS, in an incMibaior from 
00 eggs. For 2 weeks they were fe<l a wet mash of bran, toppings, barh\v meal, 
linseed meal, and meat. Half of thorn were continued on this feiMl until 0 
weeks old and made a total gain of 00 lbs. 10.<StS oz. at a cost of 4.7d. per pound 
gain* OPhe remainder after the lii*st 2 weeks recoiv(*d the same mixture in a 
dry condition and made a total gain of 00 lbs. 2.S8 oz, at a cost of 5.00d. per 
pound. The total cost of rearing a duckling 24 wec'kfs was nearly Hs. The 
rearing of ducks for winter marketing was, therefore, U‘ss protitable than tlie 
breeding of sindng ducklings. 

Miscellaneous information concerning the live-stock industry, J. Bobkuts 
(U. S. JDcpt. Ayr., Bur, Anim, Rpt, IS)07, pp, J7,>-}/7).—This article con¬ 

sists mainly of statistics on the live-stwk market of ltK)7, Federal meat inspi^e- 
tion, our foreign trade of animals and animal products, homo and fori'lgn meat 
prices, registered live stock in the ITniled Ktatt^, certitled i»edigroo vtH*or<l asso¬ 
ciations, standards for dairy products, and coutiigious dist^ases of animals in 
foreign countries. 

The development of the export trade in pure bred live stock, (}. M. 
Bommel (U, 8, Dept Ayr,, Bur, Anint Indm, RpL /.9/>7, pp. *l}r5-rW2).—This 
is a paper presented at the meeting of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
at Columbia, January 7,1908. The ex|)ort trade of the United States in l)reed- 
ing animals is small. Among the obstacles in the way of foreign trade are the 
prevalence of disease in many foreign countries, iuadcHiuate moans of trans¬ 
portation to some countries, especially South America, and inconvenient methods 
of exchanging money and credit. A govenmiont breeding farm is ret*oiumeiided 
where American tyjjes can l>e bred and advertised as such. 

Experiments on the absorption of fat from an isolated loop of small 
intestine in healthy dogs, O, H. Piant (.Iwur. Jour, Physiol,, 2S {1908), No, 
2, pp, 6*5-Sd, fly, I).—Kxperiments were made on 3 luUf-gvown female dogs, A 
loop of the small intestine was made in siich a w^ay as to eliminate the Iniluem^e 
of the bile and pancreatic juices and yet not interfere with the blwHl supply of 
the loop or the general nutrition of the animal. The fats used wen* sw(*et 
cream, soap emulsion of neutral cottou-m'ed oil, soap solution of oleic a<*id and 
sodium hydn>xid, oleic acid, and neutral cotton-se(Hl oil. These substaiw'cs H(*pn- 
rately, and also njixed with bile salts, were phicnl in the loop at <liiroreut 
periods. 

“Bile salts greatly increase the absorption of fats from a mixture that con¬ 
tains free fatty acid or soap. They only slightly increase the absorption of 
neutral oil. 

“ Solutions of soap, in the absence of other fat, are absorlwMl from a loop of 
intestine in greater percentage than emulsified fiits; this is also true of fiitty 
acid dissolved by bile salts. 

“ Neutriil oil can be absorbed without the action of either bile or pancreatic 
juice from a loop of intestine w"ht»re both these sc»eretions are excluded. lTndi*r 
such conditions the neutral oil be(*omes markedly acid in re*u*tion. 

“ Taktm as a whole, the results of these experlineuts favor the theory that fats 
are absorbed in solution rather than as emulsified fats.” 
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Arsenic in the animal body, W. H. Bloemendal (Arclu Pharm,, 2^6 (1908)f 
No, 8, pp, o99-{}16), —After administrations of arsenic, jiost-mortem examina¬ 
tions revealed its i^resence in all parts of the animal body, its relati\e predom¬ 
inance being as follows: Nails, hair, spleen, thyroid, skin, lungs, liver, kidney, 
heart, bones, muscles, sex organs, and brain. In the human body a larger por¬ 
tion of the acid was excreted than in cows, goats, or i-abbits. But little arsenic 
was found in the milk of the cow or goat or In human milk and no traces were 
found in the fetal circulation of young rabbits. 

DAIET rAIimNG--DAIEYING--AGEOTECHlSrY. 

Xhe inRuence of nonproteid nitrogenous compounds of feeding stuffs 
upon milk production, A. Moegen, C. Bbgee, and F. Westbausser (Landic, 
Vera, t^fat, OS (1908), I\o. 5-6, pp. 333-432; ahs, in Fuhlinu'fi Latidic. Ztg,, ot 
{J90S), No, 21, pp, 73.}, 73J).—A continuation of experiments (R S. R., 18, 
p. 978), in which sheep and goats were fed a basal ration sui>plying on an aver¬ 
age about 2.5 kg. protein and 1 kg. fat i)er 1,000 kg. of live weight. At different 
periods a iK)rtion of the protein, about 00 kg. per day, was replaced by amids 
and by carbohydrates. The principal amid used was an extract from malt 
sprouts. The results are summarized as follows: 


of milk and milk solids icith different protein substitutes as compared 
irtth the yield on a protein ration. 
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A comparison of practical methods for determining the bacterial content 
of TnilTcj p. G. IlEiNEMANN aud T. H. Ou'NN (f/fi/tr. Infcvt. Dinmactt, 5 {J!)0H)^ 
No. pp. chart i).-—Ex])orlinonts ^\tn•o iiiulortnKini in order to pro 

mote uniformity in Jaborutory ju’octMliuv for comparing the various methods 
now in use. Many workers favor an iiicnbaiioii temperature of Ji7** C. be(*ansi» 
it saves time, but the authors belie\e that ineubaliou at 20° is superior be<*anHe 
a higher count and a better diifereiitlal count ar(» ol)taiiied. At 37‘* acid 
formers, which are chiefly of fecal origin, arc favored at the exi»enH(* of the 
nonacid formers. 

“ Some milk bacteria of the Bacterium avroffcncH type form red colonies at 
flrst and then later these colonies assume the blue color again. This phenom¬ 
enon was not observed in dextrose agar. We conclude from this that dextrose 
is to be preferred as an addition to the medium to lactose. 

‘‘Official bacterial standards for milk should include a statement of the 
methods by which the bacteriological control is to be obtained. Since milk is 
usually consumed before the results of a bacteriologi(*al examination can possi¬ 
bly be reiwrted, a gain of one or e^en two days is immaterial. Th(» bacteriologi¬ 
cal and chdmical examination of milk ought to be carried on chiefly with the 
object of improving the whole milk supply of a cDmmoiiwealth rather than 
punishing individual offenders. To this end the most accuvalo aud scientific 
method of examination is the preferable one.” 

A study of the determination of bacteria in milk in relation to the 
composition of the media, Z. NouriiBUP and Farband ( Michii/an Bta. 
Rpt 1908, pp. 130-152),—To determine the media most favorable to .the growth 
of gems hi milk, media were prepared of agar, peptone, and salt and divldwl 
into four portions, adjusting them to 5®, 10®, 15®, and 20® add, respectii’oly, 
with normal sodium hydroxid. Milk from 0 to 0 hours old was used for ))lattng 
and the accounts were kept at 21® aud 37® 0. A baderial count was tak(*n at 
intervals to ascertain the degi’oe of acidity, the percentage of lactose, and the 
percentage of i)eptone most conducive to the growth of the milk germs. The 
results are summarized In the following table: 

Pvn^enUtge of uamplois growing heut un^cr variouu conditlom at and 37® C\ 
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As regards temperature, 03 per cent of the sjimples were found to grow best 
at 21®, 9 per cent at 37®, and the reimiinder indeterminate. 

“To check up the results obtained by plating the miscellaneous milk orgtin- 
isms, pure cultures of thUry germs (taken from butter), were grown on whey, 
ordinary and 4 i)er cent lactose agar. 

“ Four per cent lactose agar was used In this ex|H‘rimeiiit as it was found to 
support the growth of the milk gems l>efter than fh<» onllnary (1 ix*r mit) 
lactose agar, at 37® C. The explanation for this Is that the uuHlia, iu the iK*r- 
centage of lactose, reaches more nearly the composition of milk. 
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“All media was made according to standard methods, and adjusted to lo® 
acid. . . . 

“ The lactic germs grow equally well on ordinary and on lactose agar, while 
the associative germs prefer the ordinary agar. However, the results are not 
especially marked in either case.” 

Bacteria in milk, L. A. Rogebs (17. 8. Dept Agr., Farmers^ But 348, pp. 24, 
figs. 6). —^This Is a reprint from the Yearbook of this Department for 11K)7 
(E. S. li., 20, p. 275). 

Investigations on the hacteiial content of dried milk, A. Kossowicz 
(Ztschr. Landw. VersucJniW. Ostcrr., 11 {1908), Yo. 9, pp. 719-12abs. in 
Chem. Zcnthh, 1908, II, Yo. 18, p. Drying reduces the bacterial content 

to some extent. Bacillus sinapivagus, B. prodigiosus, and B. fliiorescens lique- 
farUns, however, are not destroyed. Dried milks may become reinfected if 
not kejrt in closed vessels. 

Mill£ and its products as carriers of tuberculosis infection, E. 0. Sghboedeb 
it. 8. Dfpt. Sgr., Bui\ Anim. Indus. Rpt 1901, pp. 183-199; Circ. V{3, pp. 183- 
199 ).—^This is a paijer presented at a meeting of the New York Milk Committee. 
New York, April 11, 31)08. The author presents evidence to show that tubercle 
iaicilli are fi*«iqueutly present in milk delivered by dairymen to their city con- 
sumei*s; that the manner in which tubercle bacilli are eliminated from the 
bodies of tuberculous cattle offers a strong reason to suspect that they will 
contaminate milk; that the presence of tubercle bacilli certainly insures their 
presence in cream, ice cream, butter, and cheese made from it; and that we 
have no satisfactory reason for assuming that tubercle bacilli in milk and other 
dairy i)roduets are harmless to human beings. References to the literature of 
this subject are api)ended. 

Some important factors in the production of sanitary milk, E. H. Webster 
(17, Dept. Agr., Bur. Anm. Indus. Rpt 1907, pp. 161-178, fign. 12; Cire. J.}A 
pp. 161-178, figs. 12). — X popular article on this topic. The differences between 
a sanitaiy and unsjxnitary dairy equipment are illustrated. Other topics treated 
are the methods of caring for milk, the score-card system of dairy inspection, 
the health of the cows and the attendants, and the purity of the water supply 
in dairies. 

The classification of milk, A. D. Melvin (17. 8. Dept Agr., Bur. Anim. 
Indus. Rpt. 1907, pp. /7,9-J82).—The substance of this article is contained in 
Circular 314 of the Bureau of Animal Industry previously noted (B. S. R., 
10, p. 872). 

The chemistry of milk and milk paroducts in 1907, M. Sceofeld (Chem. 
Zig., 82 (1908), Xos. 37, pp. 678-673; 58, pp. 585-588).—A review of the lit¬ 
erature of European investigations on the chemistry of milk for that year. 

On the characteristics of butter, L. Hoton (Rcp. Internat. FaMf.. 19 
(1906), No. 4. pp. 115, 116; ahs. in Ztscitr. Vntersneh. Nahr. «, Qenussmti., 13 
(1908), No. 10, pp. 611, 012).—Fats were compared with their fhtty acids by 
means of an Abb5-Zeiss refractometer. The difference between the two figures 
ill the case of butter was from 10 to 11, for oleomaigariue 13 to 14, and for 
cocoa butter 35 to 10. The author reiiorts a number of determinations on the 
liquid and semisolid iiortions of butter. The Eeichert-Meissl number for the 
liquid portion was 31, for the semisolid 28.5. Similar tests were also made of 
fresh butter, of butter that had been preserved for several years, and of butter 
exposed to the air. 

On the composition of Butch butter made in. the creameries placed under 
state control (Gen. Dir. Agr. Min. Agr., Indus, and Trade INetherlwnds}, 
ICirc.U 1908, Oct, pp. 5).—A classification of 1,637 samples of butter, according 
to their Keichert*Meissl number. 
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Milled butter (^ew? Zeah Dait-yman, H (7.90«), .Vo. .3, p. ff.9).—Milled bntler 
is a term used in New Zejiland for butter that bas been mixed or bleudiHl, as is 
practiced in Holland and Denmark. By mixing butters from dltfereiit dairies 
the output ii made more uniform. 

The care and testing of Gamembert cbeese» C. Thom ( U, Dep/. .tpn, R«r. 
Anim. Indm. Rpt W01, pp. 330-3f,3: Circ. /»/>, pp. The topics treated 

in this article are the proper appearance of rii)e Camembert eluK^se; tli(‘ varia¬ 
tions in flavor among really good cheeses, corresponding to llu‘ widely dilTerent 
tastes of consumers; how to test a cheese to determine its degree of rlp(*ness 
without cutting it; and how cheeses not fully ripe should be handled by dealer 
and consumer to get the best results. 

Methods of paying for milk at cheese factories^ L. L. Van Slyer (Vcir 
TorJc State Sta. BuL 308, pp. Ji69-506).—This bulletin discusses lUe different 
methods of paying for milk at cheese factories and, as in former bulleUus (K. 
S. R., 9, p. ISl), ‘“the exclusive use of the milk-fat basis is advisc'd, since ll la 
the method which takes into consideration composition and quality of <*heose 
in connection with yield of cheese, thus providing un equitable and simple 
system.” 

Paying for milk at Cheese factories, F. H. Hall (Vein yo)k State Sta, Bah 
308, popular eH,, pp. A popular edition of the above. 

Creamery accounting, J. A. Vye (Chicago Dairy Produce, 15 (1008), No, 28, 
pp. 20, 22, 3S).--The author outlines a plan for a uniform system of keeping 
accounts in cooperative creameries. 

The cow-testing association in dairying, P. V. Maris (Pacific liouK'itntd, 
18 (1908), No. 17, pp. 1, 2, 19). —^The history of cow-testing uHSociatlons is 
briefly reviewed. The author advocates their formation In all dairy communi¬ 
ties because of their acknowledged value in Improving the dairy herds wherever 
they hav^ been formed. 

The dairy industry in the South, B. H. Rawl, D. Stuart, and G. M. 
Whixaeer (U. 8, Dept. Agr,, Bur, Anim. Indue, Rpt, 1907, pp. 307-337, flge, 10; 
Farmers^ Buh 349, pp. 37, figs. 10). —^This is an account of the systematic field 
work by this Department to develop the dairy industry in the Southern Statics, 
which was begun In 1900, and is carried on in cooiKUvition with the State experi¬ 
ment stations, agricultural (*olleges, and State depairtnu»uta of agriculture. 
D. Stuart discusses Southern IMarkets for Dairy Products, (4. M. Whitaker TUo 
Milk Supply of Southern Cities, and B. H. Raw! Why Dairying is Undevelopinl 
in the South. It is i)ointed out that although the demand for milk and milk 
products in th€f South is not supplied by home products, dairying has hillKMlo 
been unprofitable because too many dairymen keep lnforl<»r cows, fecKl tlaan 
on purchased feeds, and produce an inferior grade of milk and biitti^r. 

[The dairy industry in foreign countries] (Mo. Cone, and Trade Rpte, 
lU. 8.1, 1908, No. 339, pp. 103-110). —^In northern Spain the (Mntabriau sIo]M‘S 
are well suited for dairy farming, but the lack of capital is the leading obstn(»le 
to the development of the industry. Primitive methods are employed in 
dairying. Special kinds of cheese manufactured in this region, notably 
Cabrales, a kind similar to Roquefort, have a ready sale in Spain, such 
being equally the case with butter made in Asturias and Santander. 

In Ireland, the yield of milk per cow is lower than in most other countries. 
Comparative statistics show that the value of dairy products in (Mnada is 
increasing. Vice-consul Doyle, of Colombo, Ceylon, thinks that the 1 ‘avages 
of typhoid fever could be reduced if a sanitary milk bottle were used in 
the delivery of milk. In spite of its natural advantages for cattle raising, 
Brazil imports large quantities of dairy products. The <latrying district has 
increased during the past few years and there is a good opening for American 
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dairy machinery. The greatest obstacles for further development are lack 
of transportation facilities and the prevalence of cattle diseases. Colombia 
is stated to be a wonderful cattle country, but the milk produced is simply 
for local consumption or made into a crude white cheese. Modern dairy 
apparatus is needed. 

Dairy cattle in far away India, P. A. Yoder (KimhalVs Dairy Fanner, 
6 (1908), Xo. 23, pp, 23, fign. 5):—A popular account of dairying in that 
country. At the government daily farm in Poona the Aden is considered the 
best breed of ssebus. The Delhi breed of buffaloes is also liked for dairy pur¬ 
poses. Some are of large size and weigh a ton or more. The feeds consist 
of native hay, bran, oil cake, cotton seed, dahll (pigeon pea), and phool (husks 
from the dahll). Some of the black cows or buffaloes give 25 lbs. of mila 
per day. 

The dairying industry, G. S. Thomson (London, 1901, pt. 1, pp. 263, p7?. 33, 
figs, 3, dyms. 3).—^This is a general treatise on dairying, with special refer¬ 
ence to the milk and cream supply as applied to the conditions in Queensland, 
Australia. In this, the first part of the work, the topics discussed are the 
composition and secretion of milk, metropolitan milk supply, dairy science 
for the practical farmer, and modem utensils used m dairying. 

Hfliilk booklet, P. Osteetag and T. Hfnkel Dent J/f7c7iir. IVr., 1908, 

37, pp, 67, figs. 6*}).-—This pamphlet treats in a popular manner of the 
structure of the udder, the excretion of milk, the methods of milking, and in¬ 
fluences that affect milk secretion. 

Tests of three devices for purifying milk, K. H. M. Yan Dfr Zands (Off. 
Otgan Alg. Nederland. Zuirelhond, III, No. 17; al>8. in J/iZcft. Ztg., 37 (1908), 
No, t7, pp. 334-536, figs. S). —^l^escriptions are given of a milk filter and two 
styles of milk sieves exhibited at the International Agricultural Exposition at 
The Hague, September 1907. 

[Some appliances for use in dairy bacteriology], O. Kahn (Michigan Sta. 
Fpt. 1908, pp. 125, 126, fig. 1). —^The author keeps tubes of media in large glass 
jars with covers, containing 70 to 150 test tubes. The bottom of the jar is 
covered with excelsior and is kept moist by i per cent mercury bichlorid solu¬ 
tion, which stands about 1 cm. high in the Jar. 

A convenient Petri dish rack is described. It is made from strips of gal- 
vanize<l sheet iron, riveted together to stand the heat of the hot air sterilizer. 
One of the side strips may be opened by a hinge and may be fastened with a 
hook. 

[Experiments in dairying and agrotechny], H. A. Harding and L. L. Tan 
Slyk® (New York Btate Bta, Rpt, 1907, pt. 3, pp, 110, 111, lU, 115,117,118,168- 
820, 28S-2S7).—A summary of the more important results found at this station 
during the first 25 years of its work. 

The best temperature at which to run milk through a continuous pasteurizer 
when tuberculous germs are suspected is 185®. The amount of protein In mottled 
butter is greater in the light portions and is the cause of the lighter color. 
Many experiments as to the composition of milk and its relation to the yields 
of cheese were made. In the process of cheese making the fkt lost in the whey 
is independent of the percentage of fat in the milk. The casein is lost in the 
fonu of small particles of curd. Milk for cheese making ^ould be paid for 
according to the percentage of fat in the milk. The henefieW effects of cover¬ 
ing cheese with paraffin and curing at low temperatures were demonstrated. 
A number of factors iufiuenced the amount of acid taken up by the oasean 
during ripening. In rii)enlng the insoluble proteid is eventually changed to a 
water-solui>Ie form, A fishy flavor in cheese was found to be due to a phys- 
lologlcal abnormality in one of the cows. A bitter flavor in Neufdiatel cheese 
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was caused by a germ. Sweet flavors iu C^bcrtdar cheese an* diw* to yeasts. 
Badllus rudcnsis is the cause of rusty spot. 

The swolliug of canned i)eas was due to a single spt*ei(»s of ba<*teria. Studies 
were made on the chemistry of apple jui<*e and homemade cid(*r \inet;ar. 

Process for transforming milk into a solid substance, <». V. Fuvi i 
Patent 3iW3,y. J/tfj/ 3, mS; aha. in Jour. mv. Vhvm. IndUH., itim), Vo. 10, 
p. 1020). —By a process which is patented, milk is hiibje(‘te<l l(» tlie a(dion of 
an electric current, then oxidized, and moldwl into various sliap<*s and dri(»d. 
Collodion and oil may be added to px*odiice elastic substances. Tin* product is 
chiefly of use as an electrical insulator. 

Preservation of unfennented fruit juice iOMahoma Htn, Rpi. WOti, p. 7/).— 
Directions are given for the jireseiTation of the unfennented jui<*o of apples 
and grapes. 

Sulphurous acid in wine making, E. Dupont (R(V. Vit., 30 itiWS), Naa. 
7d7, pp. 230-233; 76*8, pp. 253-231; 700, PP- 331)->30; 770, pp. 300-312).—X series 
of articles written for the use of the practical wine maker, aiul treating in a 
IKjpular manner investigsitlous previotisly reporttnl (K. S. li., 10, p. i)S0). 

Befrigeration in enology, B. 11a \s {Rer. I il„ 30 (1003), Ko. 730, pp. 530^ 
592).—A ijopular article on the influence of temperature in wine making. 

The preparation of wine in Algeria, J. Foussvt ((louri. (IPn. .{IpMe, Dir. 
Agr„ Inform, .iyr., Bnh J, pp. it, fitn. 10).—X popular account of >vliu* making, 
with special reference to Algerian methods. 

VETEKINAET MEDICINE. 

The effect of certain diseases and conditioils of cattle upon the milk supply, 
J. R. Mohlbr (U. Dept. Agr., Bar, Anim. Imhia. Rpt. 1007, pp. 145-150). — 
The diseases considered include tuberculosis, which is deemed probal>ly the most 
important disease of cows from the standiwint of public health, ac^tiuomyeosis, 
botryomycosis, foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax, rowiK>x, rabies, maniinltis 
(mastitis or garget), gastro-enterilis, milk sickness, and septic or febrile con¬ 
ditions. Abnormal api)earan<*e and conditions of milk to be guarded against, 
such as slimy, stringy, or ropy milk, bitter milk, colored milk, poisonous milk, 
ete., are also c*ousidered« 

The author makes the following re(*omttieudations ns the basis for laws and 
for regulations by public health officers: “That all cows on dairy farms pro¬ 
ducing milk for market purjjow^s he tagged, tattooed, or otherwise mttrk<*d for 
identification. 

“That ail milk produced on such dairy farms shall either come from (uber- 
culin-tested cattle, rrhich shall be retested at least once a yejir, or b(* subji*«*|j*d 
to iiasteurizatlon under the supervision of the health authorities in cas<* tJie h<»rd 
is not tubeivuliu testei!. 

“That no additions to any herd, whether the herd has been 1est<*<l or not, 
shall be made in the future without subjecting the additional calth* to the 
tuberculin test. 

“That no license for the sale of milk shall in future l>e grantt'd (*xccpt to 
applicants having herds free of tuberculosis. 

“That the milk of cattle showing any of the udder afrec*tions above men¬ 
tioned, or anthrax, rabies, gastro-eiiterltis, K*ptic (*onditions, or clinical symj)- 
toms of tuberculosis, shall not be utilized as human food, even though the milk 
be pasteurized. Milk from cows 15 days befon* and 5 days aft<*r parturition 
and that from animals receiving . . . deleterious mcdicaimcuts or foodstuffs . . . 
shall likewise be excluded. 
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“TJiat votorinary inspectors of the health rtei^rtmeut make frequent visits 
to dairies having untested herds, in order that they may discover all advanced 
erases of tuberculosis, or udder tuberculosis, ns early as iwssible. 

‘‘That the Aar ions States pass laws granting au appropriate indemnity to all 
OArners of tuberculous cattle which come under their respectl\e jurisdiction, the 
said animals to be slaughtered in abattoirs having Federal inspection/’ 
Foot-and-mouth disease, D. E. Salmon and T. Smith (V. S. Dept 
Bur, Anim, Imlun, Cire. Ijft, pp. M).—This is a reprint with slight revision by 
D. E. Salmon and J. It. Mohler from the Siiecial Report on Diseases of Cattle, 
previously noted (E. S. It., 10, p, 708). 

Surra, R. J. Nfloham {Jour, Dept Agr, /?o. Auftt, 12 (1908), No. 3, pp. 220- 
Attention is calletl to the importance of a strict inspection of all foreign 
Aessels arriving at i>oits to preA-ent animals being landed from countries from 
which surra and other infectious diseases might be introduced. 

The influence of heredity upon tuberculosis, A. Latham f Lancet [London], 
1908, IT, Ao. 21, pp. —Some of the conclusions drawn by the author 

folloAving a general Rur\-ey of the subject are as follow.^: “The hereditary 
transmission of the germ is so infrecpient that it is a negligible factor. 

“The incLden<*e of tuberculosis depends in the main on two factors—<a) 
exiX)Rure to infection, which in turn is goA’enied by the dose received and the 
A’irulence of the particular strain of bacillus; and lb) the undermining of the 
resistance of the individual by insanitary conditions and by disease. . . . 

“ There is some evidence to suggest that the diminishing incidence and mor- 
talty of the disease may be in part due to a partial immunity inherited in the 
course of generations from tuberculous ancestors in whom the disease has been 
cured. 

“ The theory that there Is an inherited predisposition to tuberculosis is based 
on insuftlcieut evidence.” 

The eradication of tuberculosis in cattle, A. D. Melvtr (17. 8, Dept Agr., 
Bur, Anim. Induu, Bpt f907, pp, This pajier was presented at the 

annual c<mA’cution of the American A^eterinary Medical Association, held at 
Kansiis (Mty, Mo., in 8epteml>er, 1007, and has been previously abstracted 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 100). 

The tuberculin test: Its method of application, value, and reliability, J. R. 
Morii.nK (U, 8, Dept Agr„ Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt. 1907, pp, 2d/-2d7).—This is 
a diSiuiHsiou of the tuberculin test, its origin, ai)plication, value, and reliability. 
It is stated that tubornilin is harmless for healthy animals and that it inter¬ 
feres in n(» way Aviih the production of milk. The disposal of and indemnity 
for reiU'ting animals is briefly coiisideml, and a summary of directions for 
making the test is apinnuled. 

The tuberculin test of cattle for tuberculosis, J. R. Mohlkb (17. 8. Dept. 
Agr,, Farmers* But 3^)1, pp. 8).—This is a reprint of the above article. 

The use of tuberculin in controlling tuberculosis in herds, C. X Mabshaxjl 
(Amn\ Vet Tier,, Si (1908), No. 2, pp. 220-227),— pai)er preseated at the 
Interaational Congress on Tuberculosis, held at Washington, in which a detailed 
account is given of the use of tuberculin. Attention is called to the importance 
of disinfection and sterilization of instruments, clothing, etc., before and during 
the time of making the test that contagious abortion, tuberculosis, and other 
contagious diseases may not be carried from animal to animal or from herd to 
herd. 

The ophthahno-reaotion to tuberculin in cattle^ K. WdLFEL {Betlin, 
TUrdrgtt Wehnsehr., 1908, No. 21, pp, 369-372; in Vet Rec., 21 (1908), 
No. 1058, p, The author concludes that animals which react to the sub- 
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cutaneous injection of tuberculin do not always give tlie ocular reaction. Tlie 
subcutaneous injection does not exercise any perceptible influence on ti subse¬ 
quent application of the opthalmic test. I'he congestion of the conjunct ha 
should take i>lace 12 to 18 hours after the application of the tuberculin in the 
eye. It is not accompanied by a rise of temi)erature. 

The epizootic diarrhea of calves and meat poisoning, V. FALTiV (/^n. 
il/dd. IVf., 11 {WOH), No. UO, pp. />7o-.W.i)The author has studied the 
micro-organisms to determine the relations existing between epizootic diarrln^a, 
a wide-spre«id affection of young cattle, and the poisoning that has fre(iuently 
been observed to follow the consumption of veal. Calves affected with tlu* 
disease were killed in extremis at the Brussels abattoir and the bacilli studied. 
When their cultural characters and agglutinin relictions were compared with 
those of the meat poisoning bacilli a close resemblance was found, it being 
impossible to distinguish the paracolon bacilli encountered in the calves from 
those belonging to the first enteritidis subgroup. 

The ddbioming of cattle, R, W, Hickman (U. jSf» Dept Agr., Bur. Anim. 
Indus. Bpt. W07, pp. 2D7-306*, figs. 6; Farmers^ Bui. S50, pp. /}, fig^. d).—The 
author here fnimishes directions for the guidance of the dairy farmer or other 
cattle owner in the dehorning of cattle. Methods of dehorning as practiced on 
the range are briefly described, as is also the prevention of horn growth in 
young calves. 

The inoculation of sheep against blue tongue and the results in practice, 
A Theiler (Transvaal Agr. Jour., 7 (190S), No. pp. 30-39). — A report of the 
results of inoculation with virus obtained after the eleventh geuenition from 
sheep, a brief i-eport of which has been previously noted (E. 8. R., 2d, p. 07fl>. 
Between September, 1007, and February, 1008, over 00,0(K) doses of this vaccine 
were distributed in the Transvaal and over 100,000 doses among the other South 
African colonies. The absence of heavy rain during the season api)eared to 
corroborate the theory that the carrier of the blue tongue micro-organism is 
a biting insect which requires water for its development. Detailed directions 
are given for the use of the vaccine, which has i>rovod eminently successlnl. 

Tuberculosis of hogs: Its cause and suppression, ,T. 11. Moulfr and TI. J. 
Washburn (V. *Sf, Dept. Agr.. Bur. Auim. Indus. Bpt. 1907. pp. pis. 5; 

Cire. P/>- pis, —^This articb^ lias been substantially noted from 

another source (B. 8. R,, 19, p. 199). 

Embryonal adenosarcoma of the kidney* in swine, D. E. Day (V. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. inUn. Indus. Hpt. 1907. pp. ^7-337. figs. 8),—The aulhor reports 
the dis(*overy of these neoplasms during the course of meat Inspection work. 
They are sjud to usually escape notice* until the post-mortem examination is 
made. “ They appear as a large, eiu*ai)snlnto(l, irregular mass in the siiblumbar 
region, extending i)erhaps from the diaphragn» to the border of Uie pehi<* 
cavity. I'^sually only one kidney is involved, but in some cases I)oth are affwlcnl. 
When hut one kidney is involv«Hl there is no ja-edilection as to the sidis tho 
left kidney being affected as often as the right, and vic-e versa. These gi‘owths 
are comparatively rave and occ*ur only in young hogs up to 18 months old. 
They grow very rapidly and may become very large. Recently one of tht‘so 
tumors weighing GO lbs. was observed by the writer in a Chicago abattoir. 

“The writenhas never found such neoplasms in cattle or shetM) and lias no 
information that they have been observed in those animals by <>th(*rs,” 

The results of a histological study of these tumors are prestmted. 

The leucocytes of the horse in health and disease, M. 15. Tabusso 
NH. 1?. Soc. Avcatl. Vet Ital., ($ (190H), No. rf-J, pp. 33 fO; uhs. in Hul. Inst. 
Pasteur, 6 (1908), No. 17, p. 760). —IMie original data here given inelude only 
investigations of the leucocytes of the well hors<‘. In 1 cmm. of blood the author 
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found in the oastruted male au average of S,135 and in the female 7,140. The 
extremes were for the male (k 90<» to 0,300 and for the female 0,200 to 7,900. 
The dii?esti\e juu’iod is aecompanied by hyi>erlent*oeytoais. 

Strangles and glanders, C. E. Gray {Transvaal Agr. Joui\, 7 {1908), 

-»>, PP- —Strangles or uioiiwe ziekte and glanders are frequently con- 

fustMl ill South Afri<*a by horse owners. As suoh errors may lead to considerable 
loss and be attended by severe <‘onsetiuouees, the two diseases are described 
the most marked iioints of ditferenci^ indi<*ated. 

The coUc of horses, N. Wall {Dir KoUk dcs Pfcrden, fftockholm, 1908. pp. 
VU + no. /Iff ft. J7, cJmrU Jf ).— ^This study is based upon the records of cases at 
the clinic in Stockholm. 

In 834 autopsies, the cause of death of 31.6 per cent was doe to volvulus of 
the colon, 29.4 per cent to other displacements, including hernias, volvulus of 
the mesenteries, etc., and 2J) i»er cent to rui>tures of the stomach and intestines. 
During 15 years, 6,07S cases were recorded, of which 503 or 8 per cent resulted 
in death. The length of the attack in the cases which recovered was from 12 
to 24 hours in 56 per cent and 36 to 48 hours in 40 per cent. In the fatal cases 
61 per cent died in 12 to 24 hours. 

The aullior classes colic under two heads—the first as chymostase or stop- 
inxge of the contents of the stomach and snuill intestines, and the second 
i*oproatase or stopiuige in the colon, cecum, and rectum. 

Influenza in horses, S. S. Cameron {Jour, Dept, Agr, Victoria, 6 (1908), 
No, 10, pp, 67.9-62-}).—Influenza of horses is reported as epidemic in Melbourne 
and its suburbs. The present visitation is apparently more marked both in the 
pro]K>rt}on of the horses attacked and in the severity of its effect than that 
of 1890. 

Dermal mycosis associated with sarcoptic mange in horses, A. D. Melvin and 
•T. It. MoniiEB ((/. Dept Agr,, Bur, Anhu, Indus, Rpt 1907, pp, 259-277, pH, 1, 
figs, 6‘).—^Thls paper was presented at the annual convention of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association held at Kansas City, Mo„ September, 1907. 

The disease here described was first noticed in 1901 among horses on the 
Umatilla Tndiim Reservation near Pendleton, Oreg., at which time 2,500 out 
of (5,(KK) horses kept on the reservation were more or less affected. A Fusa- 
rltun causing the disease was grown on a potato medium and found to be the 
PUinarhini eqninnm, described by Norgaanl. “All ages and breeds of horses 
seem CMiually susctTtible, as are both sexes, but there is considerable difference 
in the susceptibility of well and poorly nourished animals, since weak, impov- 
(Tisliod, unclean, and neglwted horses are more frequently attacked than horses 
In better <‘ondltion. The animals stand around the rubbing post all day indif¬ 
ferent aliout eating, and finally become anemic and debilitated to such an 
extent that they die.” 

The morphology and cultural characteristics of the fungus are considered at 
length- Kerosene is said to have been used first as a remedy but later more sat- 
Isfa(»tory results have been obtained from coal tar dlpa Experiments made by 
the Btireau of Animal Industry with a dip composed of sulphur and light 
dynamo oil In the proportion of 1 lb. of the former to 1 gal. of the latter have 
given good results. 

Infections anemia or swamp fever of horses, X B. Mohleb* {TJ, 8, Dept, 
Agr., Bur, ArUm. Indus, Oire. t88, pp, 4).—In this circular the etiology, diag¬ 
nosis, prognosis, i»ost-mortem appearance and treatment of infectious anemia 
are briefiy considered. 

The disease Is due to an ultravislble virus which is transmissible to horses, 
mules, and asses by subcutaneous injection of blood serum. The incubation 
period following the inoculation of the virus is said to vary from 10 days to 
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34 months. The Tims has been found active in the carcass of an affected ani¬ 
mal 24 hours after death. The probability of the disease being transmitted by- 
flies, mosquitoes, internal parasites, etc., is receiving careful investigation. The 
prognosis of the disease is very unfavorable, \ eterinarians in different sections 
of the country where it is i)revalent having reported a mortality of 73 i^er cent 
or higher. 

Treatment thus far has been far from satisfactory. Investigations are now 
in progress with a view of producing a protective vaccine or serum. 

Beseardies upon the piroplasmosis of horses in 1907, A. Beuzer and 
Mabeinovsei ( in Buh I nut Pahtcvr^ 6* (/PON), Xo , /7, p. 78}).— ^Investiga¬ 
tions were pursued by the authors in the province of Iliolan, Eussia. 

Ail of the horses attacked were found to be infested with the species of tick 
determined by Neumann as Dennaccntor reticuhitu*<. Native horses are im¬ 
mune while imported horses are very susceptible and often die with the 
disease. In exiierimeiits in ^hich diseased animals were treated with different 
chemical products, the best results were obtained from injections of a solution 
of bichlorid of mercury and sodium. Atoxyl proved to be much less efficient. 
The authors found the different stages of Piroplasma described by Koch and 
Christophers in the blood and intestines of the tick, and a typical disease was 
produced by injections of blood from adult ticks. The inoculation of blood 
from immune horses gave good results and the authors state that immunity can 
be produced by the injection of small quantities of infected blood, which pro¬ 
duce mild cases of the disease^ 

The administrative control of anthrax, F. \r. Ei^bich (Jour. Roy. Nuii/f. 
Instf 29 (1908), *Vo. 10, pp. o97-(S0S). —^Eixamittations made of over (iOO samples 
of dust derived from soil have failed to convince the author that this source is 
an important factor in the dissemination of the disease in man. 

Anthrax has, however* been found in 13 per cent of the blood-stained wool and 
hair examined. 

The theory and practice of antirabic immunization, W. F. Habvby and A. 
McKehdbick iSci. Mem. iled. and t^anit. Depts. India^ n. ser^ 1907, Xo. 30, pp. 

2 ).—^The authors ha\e summarized their conclusions as follows: 
" (1) There is evidence of a direct pn>portion between infoctivlty and duration 
of desiccation of rabies nerve matc^rial; <2) there is no evidence for the ex¬ 
istence of a rabies toxin; (3) the quantity of li\iug fixwl \irus and the duration 
of time of administratum are the only iwiints which need be considei-ed in making 
out a scheme of antirabic treatment: and <4i there is gi'cat advantage in using 
frei^ material in antirabic immunization (as in Iloyges’ or Ferrans’ methtals) 
over dried or heatfd material, l>ecause the.former method involves the intro¬ 
duction of leas injurious fortagn nerve substance and is more accurate as re¬ 
gards dosage than the latter.” 

The curative influence of extracts of leucocytes upon infections in animals, 
P. H. Hiss, Jr. {Jom\ J/<d, Research, 19 (lUOH), Ao. 3, pp, 3i3--39't), —Exiwjri- 
ments were conducte<i in whi(*h the animals used for obtaining leucocytes and 
for most of the exiieriments were rabbits. The author concludes that “ it does 
not seem unlikely that extracts of leucocytes f i)olyniorplionuclear and mono¬ 
nuclear ), and possibly of the blood-forming organs, furnish us with means of com¬ 
bating infections incited by those micro-organisms generally looked upon as 
giving rise to endotoxin i>oisimiugs, and which have steadily refused to yield to 
the action of immune sera alone.” 

A nnu al report on progress in the study of the pathogenic micro-organisme, 
P. vow Baumgabtew and P. Tanul iJahrvfthvr. Path. Mikrooryan., 22 {lOOti), 
pp. X7/+.9d}),—-The authors present in this work a review of the investigji- 
tions made during the year 1900 of the imthogenic bacteria, fungi, and protozoa, 
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In this work they have been assisted by various specialists. Bibliograiihies 
are given with each division and complete author and subject indexes are 
appended. 

A preUminary account of the Acanthocephales of mammals, A. Posta 
{Arch. Pur,, U {1908), So, 2, pp. Thirty-three species representing 

the genera Elchiuorhynchus. Chenlrosoina, Corynosonia, Bolbosonia, and Gi- 
gantorhynchus are noted. 

The trypanosomes of mosquitoes and their relations to the Hasmopro- 
teus of birds, 1>. Mlzincesco {Compt, liauL tior. BtoJ, [Paris], 6i iJ90S), 

19, pp. 973, 976), —In the intestines of Cullcldffi, particularly Culex ricliardi 
and G, fa^cuhifi taken in Roumania, the author found VritlMia fanciculata 
to be very common and probably sometimes pathogenic. Tri/panow7iiu culmit 
was rarely found. The inoculation of cultures of this trypanosome into lab- 
oratoiy animals, wild pigeons, and turtle doves resulted negatively. 

Further results of the experimental treatment of trypanosomiasis; being 
a progress r^ort to a committee of the royal society, H. (4. Plimmes and 
H. R. Bateman (Proc, Roy, Bac, [London], tin B, 80 {1908), So, BoiS, pp, 
i77-}S7).—continuation of experiments in which rats affected with nagana 
and surra and dogs with surra, were treated with compounds of arsenic, anti¬ 
mony, and mercury. 

From examinations <»f rats which had been inoculated with nagana and 
treiited with sodium antimony tartrate it appears that the bone marrow is the 
place where trypanosomes can live the longest and that the liver is also a place 
where they cun find protection. This is stated to be borne out by experiments 
made by the authors upon tryi)anos<miiasis in birds. 

Plain facts about the hookworm disease CProy, Farmer, 23 (1908), No, 
43, pp. i, 3, 16).—A iwpular account of tha hookworm and the disease which it 
produces in man. 

Bocky Mountain spotted fever, A. A. Robinson (Med, Rec, [S, Y.], 74 
(1908), \o. 22, pp. 913-922, fig^, 2, map 1, charts 6 ).—^A general review of the 
literature with a report of a cjisg. This disease is shown to have been reiwted 
from Montana, Idaho, Wyoming. Xe\ada, Oregon, Washington, Utah, and Colo¬ 
rado. It is suggested that the mountain mosquito as well as Dermaeentor occi- 
dentalis may trjinsmit the disease obtaining the virus fi*om the same source. 
A map is given showing the distribution of the disease and a bibliographical 
list is aiqiendcHl. 

The development of the Xieishman-Bonovan paramte in Cimex rotundatus, 
W. S. Patton (HcL Mem. Med. and Banit. Drpt». India, n. fter., 1908, No. 31, pp. 
2+23, pl8. 2 ).—^“In the female as well as in the male bedbug (C. roiundatms) 
the ixarasites have by the third day jmssetl through all the intermediate stages 
of development described up to the formation of the mature flagellates. Rapid 
multiplication by rosette formation is a characteristic feature of the develop¬ 
ment of the parasite in the bedbug. As the male bug srnks blood it probably 
plays as imxwrtant a rOle in the transmission of the disease as the female bug. 

•* The infection acquired by the bug varies ctmsiderably, some ingesting large 
numbers of parasites, others only a few; and there is no evidence at present to 
diow that the development in the bug depends on variations in the tempera¬ 
ture. 

“ The tendency that the disease has to linger in a house for a long time is 
probably explained by the fact that the parasite may remain in the midgut of 
the bug for several days before beginning to develop, and, as the nymphs 
which take from 7 to 10 weeks to arrive at maturity, may ingest the parasites 
shortly after hatching, and as a rule feed only once between each molt, the 
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infection may remain for a considerable time in a bouse; there is no evidence 
at present to support the view that the infection is inherited by the bug/* 

Tenotomy of the perf oratus in reddiving or incurable sprains of tendons, 
A. QUEEBrAU (Rrc, MH, T 8o Son. ii, pp, 349-So7; 13, pp, 

ahs. in Amet\ Vet Her., Jf {1908), So, 2, pp- lol--153) .—Xs a result of experi¬ 
ments continuing for 15 years, the author, an army veterinarian, concludes tTSht 
the advantages that the tenotomy of the perforatua i)roseuts are such tnat it is 
the most mdical and economical treatment to resort to in cases of recidiving or 
incurable sprains of the tendons, of the radial reinforcing band, and of the sus- 
l»ensory ligament and even in the relief of some incurable lameness due to 
traumatic synovitis of the great sesamoid sheath. 

Plants poisonous to stock. The wallBower poison bush, J. C. BBiTNNiCH 
{QueinHland Ag}\ Jour., 21 ( 1908), 2, pp. Experiments made with 

alkaloidal extract of GastroloWum grandiflontm which demonstrate the poison¬ 
ous nature of the plant are reiiorted. 

Bisinfection and commercial disinfectants, M. P. Havunel and K. 
Smith (Wihcon/tm Sta. But 166, pp. 3-19, figs. 9). —^In this bulletin the author 
discusses various disinfectants and gives directions for their use. A number of 
commercial disinfectants were tested, organisms being exposed to different 
strengths at room temperature. They were then removed to fresh culture 
media and incubated at 37° C., the observations being kept up 72 hours. 

“The results of these tests showed that a 2J per cent solution of <*resol, 
international dip, carboleum, chloro-naphtholenni disinfectant, zeuoleum, 
germol, and daytholeum destroyed the geim causing pus and abscess (iHtaphy- 
lococcus pyogenes aurem), hog cholera, and the typhoid gem in 1 minute In 
every instance. A 10 per cent solution failed to destroy anthrax spores even 
after 3 hours exposure. 

“ Ca]>sul destroyi^ the gem causing pus and abscess, and hog-cholera germs 
in a 2i per cent solution in 1 minute in every instance. A 10 per cent solution 
foiled to destroy anthrax spores even after 3 hours exposure. A 1 iier cent 
solution foiled to kill the typhoid gem after 2 minutes exposure, destroyed it 
after 6 minutes exposure, but foiled to kill anthrax spores. 

“Dr., Robert’s disinfectall killed the gem causing pus and abscess, and 
typhoid germs in a per cent solution in 1 minute. It failed to kill the hog- 
cholera germ in this strength in 1 minute, but killed it in 3 minutes. It failed 
to destroy anthrax spores after 24 hours exposure.*’ 

^tiformlxi, a disinfectant which, dissolves bacteria, XThleniixith and 
Xtlander (Berlin. Klin. WcUnschr., 46 (1908), No. 29, pp. 1346-13^9; ahs. in 
Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 6 (1908), No. 20, p. Pdd).—Antifomin is a trade name guen 
to the alkaline liquid prepared by the addition of caustic soda to a solution of 
sodium hypochlorite (eau de Javelle). It has been used for some time as a 
disinfectant, especially in breweries for rapidly and thoroughly cleausing vats 
and pipes. 

The authors have found that a solution of 2 to 5 per cent will destroy most 
bacteria including Bacterium suisepticuH within 5 minutes. Spores of anthrax, 
however, resist its action. The disinfectant properties have remained for sev¬ 
eral months when kept in the laboratory. Even in dilute solutions antfformin 
was found to dissolve most of the bacteria without leaving a residue. The 
tubercle bacillus and other acid-proof bacteria show a remarkable resistance to 
its action even in concentrated solutions, and attempts have been made to 
utilize this fact in the isolation of a irare culture of the tubercle bacillus from 
sputum. Toxins and endotoxins have been destroyed by comi»aratively w'eak 
solutions. The authors recommend antifbrmin for disinfecting and deodorizing 
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excreta, and for disinfecting hands, wounds, and the skin for cutaneous diseases. 
It is also said to be of value in destroying the bacteria of ]Hitable water. 

Cremating furnace, C. E. Marshall { Vh-higan tifa . UpL IVOS , pp , i 2 d - 12 o , 
dgws, 3 ).—^iVfter having had grates of a cremating furnace burn out quite fre¬ 
quently it was found that 1] in. gas pipe could be used to siipiiort the materia] 
without such loss. Illustrations accompany the plans given of the cremating 
furnace. • 

sxjSAi EiraiNEEEnrG. 

Irrigation in Wyoming, C. T. Johkstox if. >s. Dept igr., Offtre Ejppt, 
Bift 205, pp, 60, ftgs. 22, mapn 3 ),—^The principal purpose of this bulletin 
is to present to parties contemplating settlement general Information regarding 
the oiqmrtunities for settlement, the cost of laml and water and of establishing 
homes on these lands, and regarding the crops grown. Much of the data deals 
with the geographic, economic, and climatic conditions. 

It is stated that ** probably no locality in the world is situated to control as 
many drainage basins as ’Wyoming,” and these are discussed. Future de^^elop- 
ment is deemed to be jwssible along eveiy stream in Ihe State where storage 
works may bo provided. Approximately l.OfMMHU) acres of land are now irri¬ 
gated, and with the total annual ri\er disclnirge of Il.tMMJ.tMKi acre-fet^t this 
may be iu<*reased to o,000,<KK) or 6,00d,tMM> acres. The extent of irrigated 
lands and their products are discussed, reiHirts from farmers relative to i>rofits 
derived from various crops being given. 

A large ^>art of the bulletin is devoted to specific information regarding the 
irrigation enterprises affording opiMirtunlties for settlement. Following this 
suggestions are given as to the capital a settler should have, and the items of 
expense incidental to successful irng^itiou forming. In the latter connection 
estimates submitted by repi*esentati\es of i>rivate projects are given. 

The bulletin includes also a summary of the laws governing the use and con¬ 
trol of water and their application, an account of the procedure under the Carey 
Act, and a few remarks as to the prospects for the future of indgatioii farming 
in tlio State. 

A report upon the drainage of agricultural lands in the Kankakee Biver 
Valley, Indiana, C. G. Elliott ( U. H. Dept Agr,, Office EJrpt Bias, Circ, 80, 
pp. 23, figs. 5).—The problem presented here was to remedy the conditions in 
the lower Kankakee Valley arising from the Isolated and localissed attempts at 
improvement in the upper vallej'. The valley, its topogi*aphy, the nature of 
the drainage problem, and the progress and methods pursued in attempting 
the improvement are briefly descril)ed, followed by a disc*nss!oii of three iHjssi- 
ble plans for completing the reclamation. The one deemed to be best adapted 
to the situation is to straighten and enlarge the channel along the line of most 
direct and greatest slope. Descriptions of this line which was surveyed, of 
the Yellow River and a discussion of its influence on the overflow conditions, 
and other factors affecting the determination of the required size of channel 
are given, together with tabulated data i>ertainlng to the plan and estimates 
of cost 

It is stated that no attempt has been made to discuss fully tbe engineering 
and economic features of the work, but rather “ to bring before the owners 
of the vaUey lands the &cts which are of most vital interest at this time, and 
to invite their consideration and criticism of the plan.” . . . 

Examples of large laterals and subdistricls which are necessary adjuncts to 
the scheme ijroposed are given at the end of the circular. 
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A report upon the draiuag^e of the agricultural lands of Bolivar County, 
Mississippi, W. J. MoBathhon and S. H. McCroby (C/. Dept, Agt\, Office 
Bxpt. Utaa, arc, 81, pp, 28, Jig, i).—This reijort embodies the surveys, investi¬ 
gations. and plans for the drainage of 140,2r)0 acres of laud which is damaged 
by overflows from streams and bayous in the Yazoo Delta in Bolivar County, 
Miss. 

The general toiwgraphic features and the soil and climatic conditions are 
discussed in their relation to the drainage of the locality. The plans, which 
contemplate the improvement of the natural di'ainage channels by cleaning, 
enlarging, and cutting off bends, are supplemented with estimates of quantities 
and costs and suggestions as to the manner of doing the work. The survey 
data given in the report include a list of bench marks established. 

The reclamation of waste lands in the Netherlands (Versilag, en Mcded, 
Dir, Lantih. Dept, Lundh,, yi]v, cii Handel, 1008, yo. 6, pp. 7 - 62 ). —^Detailed 
statistics of the reclamation of such lands are given. These show that from 
1S97 to 90,440 acres of waste land were reclaimed in the Netherlands, 
nearly one-third of which was wooded land and the remainder arable and grass 
land; 1,390,000 acres were still unreclaimed in 1007. 

The princiiial causes of the awakened interest in the work of reclamation are 
the more extensive use of artiflcial manures, the extension of agricultural and 
silvicultural knowledge, the higher prices of agricultural products, and the 
greater Interest in everything connected with agriculture and reclamation. 

The economic effect of this reclamation work has been to increase the rate of 
wages and to reduce the number of unemployed in winter. Agriculture has 
beneflted by the acquisition <»f more grass land. 

The author tak<.*» up the various prcn’inces and discusses the kinds of waste 
lands, the puriioses for which reclamation is carried on, the manner of reclama¬ 
tion. the circumstances which help or hinder the work, the results and their 
Influence. 

The Netherlands Moor Society has had a large share in the work of reclama¬ 
tion. 

Beservoirs for irrigation, water-power, and domestic supply, J. D. Schtty- 
LEB iyctc York and London, 1008, 2. cd., rer. and cnL, pp. XXVI+1)73, pis. 7, 
Jigs, This is a sec<md edition (E. S. Rm 13, p. 194) in which the contents 

have been revised and considerably augmented by new material. Hydraulic- 
fill dams are treated more fully, there being over 190 imges, including illustra¬ 
tions, devoted to the subject. There are two new chapters, one on reenforced 
concrete dams, and one on structural steel dams. Another addition is a set of 
profiles of the leading and better known masonry dams, drawn to a uniform 
scale for graphiciil ntmparison. 

Barm methods of applying land plaster in western Oregon and western 
Washington, B, Hykteb (l\ 18, Dept, Agr., Bur, Plant Indus, Circ. 22, pp, J.}, 
figs, id).—This discusses briefly the quantity of plaster to apply for the best 
results and the saving effected by a careful and uniform distribution. The 
larger imrt of the circular is occupied by a description of three implements used 
by farmers for distributing plaster, showing the construction in detail, with 
drawings, • 

The value of laud plaster in increasing the yield of leguminous crops in this 
section of the country, the benefits of uniform distribution, and tbe way to se¬ 
cure this by the use of implements are briefly discussed. 

Trials of potato and beet harvesters, 1907, C. V. Bibk and M. Dall 
(Tidsskr, Landokonom., 1008, Xo, 6, pp, 337-330), —^Three |K)tato harvesters, 
one potato plow, and three beet harvesters were included in the trials. Descrip- 
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lions of the machines with illustrations, and the conclusions of the judges with 
reference to their merits are given in the case of each machine. 

Trials of self-binders and mowing machines at Constantinsborg, 1908, 
M. Ball (Tidsslr. Landokononu, J908, Xo. 12, piK oSo-t>15), —Several machines 
of different mannfactiii-e were tested in cutting rye and oats and the amount 
of power required was determined. In addition, trials were made of five 
types of combined grain harvesters and mowing machines. 

The repair of farm equipment, W. R. Beatiif i V. Dept. Ayr., FarmerH^ 
Bui. 3i7, pp. 32, flffb. 23). —^The tools, materials, and facilities required for 
making repairs on all parts of the farm equipment are listed and described, 
with practical suggestions as to selection and use of tools and materials, and 
an*angement of a workshop. A few practical suggestions are given with a view 
to emphasizing the increased efliciency resulting from keeping equipment in 
good repair. 

Handbook of farm buildings, ponds, etc., T. Winder ( London, Ulieffleld, 
and G1a.sgoir, 1908, pp. Ill, figs. in'). —^This volume treats of farm buildings 
and their appurtenances according to English i)raetlee, with practical sugges¬ 
tions resulting from the author’s experience. Data relatl\e to the design, 
construction, repair, and maintenance of farm buildings form the nucleus of 
the book, with chapters on drainage, materials houses for farm animals and 
implements, and yards, walks, and gates. There is also a chapter by J. W. 
Beauchamp on electricity as applied to agriculture, which discusses the various 
appliances which can be operated economically by electricity and the means 
of obtaining the power as suited to individual cases. 

The King system of ventilation, C. A. Ocock tWhaonsin Bui. J6*}, 
pp. 3-2 f, flg%. 21). —^In this bulletin descriptions and detailed plans are pre¬ 
sented which it is deemed are sufficient to enable farmers to install in bams 
this system of ventilation. The essential features of the system, which was 
proposed by King in 18S9 (B. 8. R., 2, p. 44Ti, “are several inlet fines to dis¬ 
tribute the pure air, and one or more foul air flues of adequate size to assure 
rapid removal of foul air.” 

The disposal problem in rural districts, S. B. Lake (J/o. Buh Ind. Bd. 
Jlealth, 10 (1908), Ao, 10, pp. 120-12i, figs. 2).—In this paper the author points 
out the essential principles involved in the sanitary dispossil of sewage and 
garbage, and presents a design for a garbage disposal plant with a description 
of its oi^eration. 


BTJEAL ECONOMICS. 

Builders of an agricultural commonwealth, 0. II. Poe (So. Atlantic Quart., 
S (1909), No. 1, pp. This article presents data relating to the economic 

development of the South by menus of the growth of scientific agriculture, 
road improvement, and agricultural education. 

The State agricultural committee of the Banners’ TTnion, W. L. Stallings 
(South. Cult., 66 {1908), No. 24, pp, H, 15).—This article gives the membership 
and aims of the State agricultural committee of the Farmers’ Union of Georgia, 

The purpose of this committee Is “to encourage among the membership of 
the union a greater interest in more scientific farming and the raising of home 
supplies on the farm, to the end that cotton and other money crops may be 
surplus crops.” The committee proposes to disseminate information on scientific 
farming by means of bulletins, the holding of meetings similar to farmers’ 
institutes, the prei)aratlon of newsi)aper articles, etc., to public the results of 
a belter system of farming as compared with those of former methods, and to 
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make Georgia farmers more self-sustaining and independent in order that they 
may cooperate in the marketing of their crops to greater advantage. 

Some associations of agricultural importance, A. Baeymauckers ( i/m. 
Gcmhloujr, 19 < 1U09), Ao. 2, pp. 1-11). —^The author discusses the origin, develop¬ 
ment, objects, and present status of the most imiwrtaut agiicultural associations 
and eooi)erati\e societies in Belgium with particular reference to their bearing on 
the nation's economic and social welfare. The following data show the status of 
these organizations at the close of 1007: Agricultural associations numbered 
1,05S with 6B42CO members; cooperati\e societies for the purchase of farm 
supplies 1,004, exi»ending for this purpose about $4.015,120; cooiiemtive dairies 
497, doing a business valued at about $6,005357; Raiffeisen credit banks 523, 
loaning about $057,970; and assurance societies 1,591, insuring live stock 
valued at about $20,870,752. 

The cooperative principle in the organization of agriculture in Denmark, 
T, Brixkmann {Fuhlhiff's Landic. Zfff .* (ZOOS), No. 20, pp. 67H-694 ).— ^The 
author discusses the iwsltion of Denmark with regard to the world’s markets, 
its agricultural iws&ibilities and conditions, the number and size of its holdings, 
and other features of its economic life which have had a bearing on the devel¬ 
opment of the cooijeratve organization of agriculture in that country. The co¬ 
operative production and marketing of products are almost entirely limited to 
three fields—^milk products, eggs, and bacon. The bulk of these products are 
shown to be raised on small holdings where marketing with profit would be 
5miK>ssil)le without cooperation, and the growth of the movement among the 
small farmers has resulted not only in developing the highest foms of agricul¬ 
tural cooperation to be found in Europe, but also has contributed to the eco¬ 
nomic welfare and independence of the Danish peasant class. 

Jubilee of the Imperial TTniou of German Agricultural Cooperative So¬ 
cieties (Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland Jour.^ 0 (1908)^ No. 2, pp. $7-42; 
Natal Agr. Jour.. 12 (1909), No. 1, pp. H, io). —summarized account of the 
history of agricultural cooperation in Germany and of the above organization 
in particular- 

statistics of the development and business of the cooperative societies are 
presented, from which it appears that on June 1, 190S, there were 21,950 in 
Germany, of which the credit societies numbered 14,675, agricultural societies 
2,138, creameries 3,132, and miscellaneous 2,014. Of the entixe number, 17,627 
belong to the imtierial union. 

S'aimiiig on shares in the present system of rural economy, A. Serpiebi 
(Bol. Quind. Agr. Itah. 13 (1908), No. 22, pp. This i»ai)er 

describes the different forms of share farming in various sections of Italy, 
points out under what circumstances and conditions of land and labor this 
systcan offers the best economic and social results, and discusses the economic 
limitations of farming on shares in Italy- The transformation of share farming 
Into the tenant system, it is believed, will probably be intensified in the future 
and will be to the advantage of the tenant class. 

The paper is followed by detailed explanatory notes and a discussion. 

Agriculture and the tariff in England, O. Buhleb {Landw. Jahrh., 37‘ 
(1908), No. 0, pp. 961-1030). —^This article discusses the governmental inquiry 
into the agricultural conditions of England in 1906 and the significance of the 
land laws passed in 1907 for their improvement. 

The agricultural holdings act, 1908 (Gard. Chron., 3. ser.. (1909), Nos. 
2149 , pp. 11, 12; 1150. pp. 27, 28). —This is a discussion of the act which took 
effect January 1,1909, regulating the relations between landlord and tenant in 
England.' The act repeals the market gardeners’ compensation act of 1895, and 
the agricultural holdings acts of 1883, 1900, and 1906. The provisions relate to 
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compensation for improvements, arbitration, dauias^e l)y game, freedom of crop¬ 
ping, compensation for disturbance, repairs to buildings, and record of con¬ 
dition at the time of commencing a tenancy. The text of the act has been 
pre\iously noted (E. S. R., 20, p. 5SSK 
Interim report of proceedings under the small holdings and allotments 
acts for the six months ending June 30, 1908, T. H. Elliott (Rd. Agr. and 
Fisheries [LoadOM], Interim Rgf. Proe. timaH Hold, and Allot, Acts, June SO, 
J90S, pp, 92). 

Holdings of farm laborers, Dixius {Landic, Wchnhl, kieJiles. Holst., o8 
{1908), yo. 32, pp. 890, 891). —^As a means of preventing rural dei)opulation, the 
author believes that the farm laborer must be established on the land, and 
that this can be done by the erection of suitable houses on land not less than 
i heptare (about 0.31 acre) in extent, which property the laborer should have 
the privilege of purchasing. The cost of such holdings, the furnishing of funds 
by government and coopera the asso<'iations, and the moral and economic effects 
of ownership ui)on the laborer are briefly discussed. 

Propositions regarding the improvement of the farm laborer, Stieoeb 
{Hitt. Dent. Landic. (leseU., 23 {1908), Xo. JJ, pp. 391-^9 —^This is a series 
of 36 propositions dealing with the conditions which should be put in operation 
for the educational, economic, and social improvement of the farm laborer and 
his family and their bearing upon the fhrm labor problem in Germany. The 
propositions relating to the moral and economic signlflcance of piecework in 
agi'icnlture have been pre\iously noted (E. 8. R., 20, p. ,3S9). 

Measures to be taken in the organization and management of farms to 
offseb the lack of farm help, Dtubenfubth {HIuh. Landic. Ztg., 28 (1908), 
Xo. 97, pp. 829--S31). —In addition to advocating the laying down of arable 
land to pasture and the raising of live stock In districts where farm labor is 
scarce, the author discusses from personal experience his method of farm man¬ 
agement. This consists in the winter utilization of men and animals for work 
usually performed in the spring, the planting of winter ci’ops and crops which 
follow each other in order of maturity, the greater use of machinery* the per¬ 
formance of many kinds of farm labor by piecework, etc. In this way his 4 
farms have been operated with a less number of laborers and hoi’ses than would 
be possible under conditions which usually prevail throughout Germany. 

The rights of employers when farm laborers break their contracts, Scstu- 
MACiiEB {Dcut. Landir. Ptvhse, $3 (1908), Xo. 98, pp. 1021,1022). —^The rights of 
farmers according to the laws of Prussia and the Rhine Provinces, in cases 
where farm laboi*ers break tbeir contracts, are presented and discussed. 

[Mexican farm laborers in the United States], V. S. Clabk (Bur. of Labor 
[17. S.] Blit. 78, pp. 482-i83).—^Notes are given on the uinuber, distribution, 
kinds of labor In which employed, wages, mode of life, and social habits of 
Mexican farm laborers in the Viiited States. 

“The main value of the Mexican in agriculture is as a temporary worker in 
crops where the season is short, especially in harvesting cotton, grain, and 
sugar beets. Mexicans are not likely to be employed the yesir round by small 
farmers, because they are not entertained in the fhmlly like American, German, 
Scandinavian, or Irisli laborers of the North. Xet they do not occupy a position 
analogous to that of the negro in the South, They are not permanent, do not 
acquire land or establish themselves in little cabin homesteads, but remain 
nomadic and outside of American civilization.*' 

Agricultural imports of the Kefherlands (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Statis. 
But. 72, pp. 33). —^Tabulated data of the Imports of the Netherlands for the 
10-year period 1S07-1006, with si)eeial attention to agricultural iuii>orts and the 
proportion of the^e products furnished by the United States, are reported. The 
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total imiiorts from the United States in 1000 were \allied at $12(5,020,800, of 
which $72,701,31(5, or 57.5 per cent, were aja'icnltural products, as compared 
with an average for the 10-year period of 02.2 per cent. 

Crop Reporter I U. Dciit, Agr., Bur. Bfath. Gwp Reporter, 11 (1909), No. 
3, pp. 17-2i ).—Statistics on the condition, value, yields, and prices of principal 
crops in the United States and foreign countries are tabulated and discussed, 
together with articles on the adulteration and misbranding of the seeds of 
alfalfa, red clo\er, orchard grass, and Kentucky blnegrass (noted elsewhere in 
this issue), and on the quantity and value of the imports of tobacco into ISng- 
land from the thirteen American colonies 200 years ago. 

AGEIOTIITTniAL EDTTCATIOIT. 

Annual report Winnebago County schools, 1908, O. J. Kern (RocTcford, 111.^ 
190H, pp. 06, figs. 92, dgmh. 2 ).—^This report classifies and describes the “forces 
at work " in country life under the heads of better physical conditions of the 
farm home, better farm management, transix>rtation and communication for the 
fhnn, farmers’ organizations and civic associations, the printing press, the 
country church, and the countiy school. There follows a chapter on outdoor 
art for country life^ including directions for school gardening and a synopsis of 
such work done in the county in 190S, and a chapter on indoor art for country 
life similairly exemplified. One imiiortant division of the report is a classified 
list of the books available in the Rockford (Ill.) Public Library on country life 
inteiTsts, including the farm and home, country schools, industrial training, the 
studying and t^iching of agriculture, and occuimtions and amusements. Such 
a classification of the books in local libraries would make them much more 
useful to teachers, and this report will be found h^pful and suggestive to any 
planning for such classification. Seven pages are devoted to a review of the 
development of country high school work in Winnebago County, and some 
examples of recent consolidation in Ohio, and several pages on the Babcock 
milk tester as an educational and economic factor in a school are offered to 
illustrate “ some ways a city high school may enrich country life.” 

The farmers’ school, A. B. Gbaham (Ann. Rpt. Ohio Bd. JLgr., 62 (1907), pp. 
il2-i21 ).—^This address reviews the history of rural schcKd sui)eiwision in Ohio 
and dwells the provision made in recent years for the promotion of rural 
children to the opixjrtunity for secondary training. The author also suggests 
many agricultural applications of the facts and princijiles learned in seien(*e 
study and iioints out the opiiortunities for making school work the center of 
social interest and activity in each community. SiHjcial emphasis is laid upon 
the imiJortance of securing the ])est imssible teachers for the rural si*hooLs. 

The snccessfal fanner’s education, W. G. Owens {Ann. Rpt. Penn. Dept. 
Agr., IS (1907), pp. 224-228).—THae needs of the modem farmer for instruction 
concerning up-to^te machinery and other special fesitures of agriculture are 
pointed out, the importance of agriculture as an industry is emphasized, and 
the need of starting instruction in agriculture in the public schools is insisted 
upon. 

Higher education for the farmer’s wife, Mbs. F. M. Jones (Am?. Rpt. Ohio 
Bd. Agr., 62 (1907), pp. 4^6, This iwiper makes an earnest plea for the 

introduction into the rural home of domestic time-and-labor*saving conveniences 
eomi?a ruble in value with those which the farmer commonly provides himself 
with for the out-door work of the farm, that the enei^gy thus saved to the wife 
may be utilized in the better organization of the entire home life and in assist- 
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iuj? her to wholesome social leadership for the betterment of the whole <‘om- 
niunity. 

One woman’s work for faini women, Jinnie Bulll 190K pp. 78). — 

This is a bioajraphica] sket(*h of the iate Mary A. Mayo, with her work 

in rural social movemonts, especially through the grange and in the women's 
hcssions of farmers’ institutes in Michigan. In the latter work Mrs. Mayo was 
the first woman leader. 

Agriculture in rural schools, A. M. Dunton f Acot/nrcyf. Agt\, .2^ (1909), 
Kos. 8, pp, 7. 8, ififla, 7; 7, p, 3). —An article on the de\elopnient and influence of 
the agricultural high school at McIntosh, Minn. 

The Home G-ardening Association {Ann. Rpt. Home Gard. Atnsoc. [Cleve- 
land], 9 {liWH), pp. J}, figs. JO), — ^A report of the year's activities of this associa¬ 
tion laying special emphasis upon the work of the “training garden” begun 
experimentally in 1000. This aims to gi^e boys “practical experience in the 
preparation of the soil, the selection and planting of seed, the rotation of crops, 
and the sale of the produce ” of school gardens. An imi)ortant educational feature 
of this i)lan is the keeping of an individual “ garden diary ” of all work done 
and produce sold. Such a diaiy, with exi>erimenta performed, is presented. 

School gardening and nature study in English rural schools and in London, 
Susan B. Sipe (U. S. Dept. Agr., Office E,vpt. Bui. 20}, pp. 37, fig*t. 13), — 
This is a report upon some studies of methods of teaching natui’e study and 
school gardening in England conducted by the authi»r in coiinectkm with a 
recent visit to Europe. An account is gi\en of the natni*e-study book in the 
schools of White<‘hapel, London, including a roof garden, nature-study museum, 
coimtry-iu-towu exhibition, and a school nature-study union; nature study at 
the Kentish Town lioad School, London; runil scho<»l gardens, including the 
work of agricultural insj)ectors, and evaiiug and day school gardens; and 
teachers’ courses and examinations, including summer courses, at the Horti¬ 
cultural College, Swanley, Kent. 

A manual for high schools with special reference to science and agiicultore, 
J. Main {Kno.tville. Temi., 1909, pp. 32, figu. C, map /, dgm. 1). —^This i.s a 
tentative scheme for working out a practical and pedagogical correlallon be¬ 
tween agriculture and the other subjects commonly included In a good high 
school curriculum, with special reference to the work in natural and physical 
science. One of the leading aims in the plan is to bring forward ea<-h successive 
phase of agriculture at the sejison when it nuiy be both of the highest i>sycho- 
logical interest and greatest practical value. The manual includes an elaborate 
course of study, detailed plans for an agricultural school library, and a list of 
required laboratory wiuipment. 

Teachers’ manual of elementary agriculture, nature study, and domestic 
science {Boston and London, 1903, pp. in, pi. /, figs. .3).—^This umiiual Ims 
been prepared under the direction of the Colorado Teachers* Association, and is 
introduced in a foreword by F. E. Thompson, of the Colorado State T^niversity, 
which contains a statement of the teacher’s problem in the rural schools, with 
general and specific suggestions toward its wdution. There follow brief chap¬ 
ters on soils, plant life, school gardening, field crops, insects and birds, live 
stock, and domestic science, each prepared by a si)ecialist. The manual closes 
with a bibliography for agricultural and nature-study work. 

Public school agriculture, 1909 (Mass. Agr. Coh, Dept. Agr. Ed. [Paiiipfilet], 
3909, pp. 82).—This pamphlet is the work of a committee appointed at the close 
of a conference on agricultural science at Amherst, Mass., in 1008, to prepare a 
series of teachable exercises on elementary agriculture. The exercises proiK)sed 
number £54, distributed over the study of soils, capillarity, drainage, evaporation, 
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earthworms, plant transpiratnm, fertilizers, lesuminous forage plants, seed 
selection, corn germination, plant ^ariation, propagation, grafting, pruning, 
Bordeaux mixture, milk bacteria, milk testing, etc. Twenty-four additional 
exercises are suggested, with a list <if heli)ful bulletins and books. 

Course in nature study and elementary agriculture for the ungraded 
schools of California, R. O. Johnson ([C7/fco, Oai., 1909pp, 6 ).—^This is an 
outline fc»r w(»rk in the ungraded schools, and in<*ludes some suggestions con¬ 
cerning the administration of a course in nature study and elementary agri¬ 
culture, together with a si»ecimen lesson concerning the cow. 

The study of the evergreens in the public schools, 0. M. Weed (Boston: 
State Forester, 1908, pp. SO, M.—A brief manual for teachers who wish to 
use the common evergreens for nature-study work at a season when deciduous 
plants are not available. It furnishes detailed and practical directions as to 
methods of study in the public school, a suggested list of trees appropriate for 
cousecuti\e grades, the preparation of solar prints, and feasible correlations 
with other lines of grade work. 

Syllabus of illustrated lecture on the production and marketing of eggs 
and fowls, J. Dryden ( U. S. Dept, Olflce Expt, 8ta$,, Farmers'* Inst. Leo- 
iurc 10, pp, id).—This lecture deals with egg production, housing of fowls, 
feeding of fowls, poultry in the orchard, incubation, fattening chickens, market¬ 
ing product, an 1 insect pests. Forty-four lantern slides have been prepared to 
illustrate the lecture, and a list of references to poultry literature is given. 

Annual report of farmers* institutes, 1908, T. Butixb (Bui, N. C, Dept, 
Agr., 29 ( 1908), yo. 10, pp. 71, figs, 2), —In addition to the reiwrt on the work of 
the men’s and women’s institutes, the bulletin contains lectures delivered at 
women’s institutes, the i»rogramme of the Farmers’ State Convention, lectures 
delivered at the women’s meeting of that convention, and an account of the de¬ 
velopment of the dairy interests In the State under the influences of the National 
and State departments of agriculture, the State Dairymen’s Association, the 
dairy department of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and the individual efforts of dairymen. 

OrgauizatiozL lists of the agxicaltuial colleges and experiment stations, 
Mary A, Aqnew ( C, 8. Dept. Agr„ OMce Bjrpt. Stas. Bui. 206, pp. Ili). 

imCELLJ^OJJS. 

Annual report of the director for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908 
(DelatoaiT Sta. BuL pp. J-/J>.--Tliis contains the organization list of the 
station, a reiwrt of the director discussing the function, personnel, work, equip¬ 
ment, and needs of the station, and a flnancial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1008. 

Biennial Beport of Iowa Station, 190S--3 (loica State Col. Agr. Rpt. 1902S, 
pp. 22, 2S. 2S, 26, SS. 3}, S6SH, -T}-6U 6\S, 92, 11^). —Ehti^acts from the 

reports of the president of the college, the treasurer, and secretary pertaining to 
the station are feiven, including notes on its work and publications, and a 
financial statement for the fiscal years ended June 30,1002, and June 30,1903. 

Biennial Beport of Iowa Station, 1904-5 (loica State Col. Agr. Rpt. 190 i-5, 
pp. 54-^57, ZOi).—This contains a report of the director of the 

station, a financial statement for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1904 and 
June 30, lOOri, and a summary of the bulletins issued during that period. 

Annual Beport of Iowa Station, 1906 ifowa State Col. Agr. Rpt. 1906, 
pp. 60-6S, 68 ).—This <'ontalus a reiH>rt of the director on the work of the 
station, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30,1906. 
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Twenty-first Azmual Beport of IBEidLigan Station, 1908 {Miehigan Hta, 
Ifpt, JVOHn jPP. IIS-UO). —^Thia contains a financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended June J>0, 1008; reports of the director and heads of departments on 
the work of the station during the year, the experimental features of which, 
together with se\eral special articles and reprints of Special Bulletins 45 and 
40, are noted elsewhere in this issue; and reprints of Bulletins 248-251, and of 
Special Bulletins 3S, ;K), 42, and 43, previously noted. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Beport of ITew York State Station, 1907 (.Vc/r 
York tiUitc m. Rpt im. iiU\ 1, pp. IX-\-io6; 2, />/>. 3, pp. VII+ 

362). —^This rei)ort is issued in 8 volumes. Part 1 contains the orgsinization list 
of the station, a financial statement for the Federal funds for the fiscal year 
ended June 30,1907, and for the State funds for the fiscal year ended September 
30,1907, a list of the periodicals received by the station, meteorological observa¬ 
tions noted on page 913 of this issue, reprints of Bulletins 280-290, 292, 293, and 
295, Technical Bulletins 4-0, and Circular 8, all of which have been previously 
noted, and an index to the first 25 annual reports of the station. Part 2 is 
made up of The Grapes of New York, and is noted on page 940 of this issue. 
Part 8 contains an extended review of the work of the station for the first 25 
years, including an account of the twenty-fifth anniversary exercises. The 
summaries of the exiierimental work are noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Director’s report for 1908, W* H. JofiDXN York State Sta. But. 310, 

pp. JJ9-579).—^This contains the organization list and a review of the work and 
publications of the station for the year. 

Seventeenth Annual Beport of Oklahoma Station, 1908 (Oklahotna Sta. 
Rpt. 1003, pp. This contains the organization list, a report of the acting di¬ 
rector and heads of tlepartments on the work of the station, a list of the station 
publications available for distribution, a brief digest of the station publications 
issued during the year, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1908. 

The press bulletins summarized are in part a repetition of matter published in 
the rt‘gular bulletins of the station. Those not not€*d elsewhere in this issue are 
entitled Protec*ting Trees from Rabbits, Betting Trees, Vaccinate for Blackleg, 
and Bee Culture in Oklahoma. 

Twenty-fourth Annual B^ort of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1907 
{V. S. Dept. Apr., Bur. AnUn. Iiidutt. Rpt. 1007, pp. 486). —^This includes a re¬ 
port of the Chief of the Bureau for the fiscal year ended June 80,1907, numer¬ 
ous articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue or previously noted, and a list of 
the publications of the Bureau during 1907. An api>endix contains the rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture relating to aninml industry issued 
in 1007, 

Beport of committee on station organization and policy, H. J. Wheexer 
ET AL. tU. S. Dept. Apr., Office Expi. Stas. Virc. 83, pp. 10). —^This report was 
presented to the Asstxslation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations mt the convention held at Washington, D. C., November 18-20, 1908, 
and has been noted editorially (EL S. R„ 20, p. 308). 

Index to the Tearboc&s of the Dnited States Department of Agriculture, 
1901-1905, 0. H. Gbeathotjse (U. B. Dept. Apr., Dir. Pubs. But. 9, pp. /d6).— 
This is a combined subject and author index in continuation of work previously 
noted (B. S. R.. 14, p. 509). 
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Colorado CoU^e and Station.—The legislature Ms appropriated $119,000 for 
the ensuing bieuuUim, of which $40,000 is for the completion and equipment of 
a hullding for instruction in civil and irrigjition engineering, and the remainder 
for farmers’ institutes and station work. A bill was also passed establishing a 
substation at Cheyenne Wells. 

L. M. Taylor has been elected secretary of the Stale bojird of agriculture, 
vice A. M. Hawley. 

Connecticnt College.—^The eighth annual session of the summer school will 
be held during the f<nir weeks beginning June 29. Coursi»s in nature study, 
domestic s<'ieiiee, agriculture and methods of teaching elementary agriculture 
have be^n planned to meet the needs of teachers, especially those in rural 
schools, as well as of others interested in nature and country life. Special 
practical courses in poultry husbandry and fruit gi'owing will also be gi\en. 

Hawaii Federal Station.—^The special agent In charge Ms been appointed by 
the governor of Hawaii a memkn* ot two special boards protided for at the 
recent session of the legislature. <nie of them is on the allotment of a special 
tax known as the Natural Resources Conservation Tax, and the other a com¬ 
mission to Investigate fruit growing and truck farming in that Territory. 

An exhibit of station work was made at the recent poultry exhibition, special 
prominence being given to the work under way with cotton, tobacco, rubber, 
and rice, and to bee keeping. 

Iowa College and Station.—:.V single Isiard of education Ms been established 
by the legislature to contn»l the cidlege and sbitiuu, the State university, and 
the StatA normal school, which ha\e hitherto l»eeu go\enied by soi)amte boards. 
This iKKiid. cimsists of nine members apiKiiiited by the g«>veruor for terms of 
six years each, its laTsonnel Ming as follows: A. B. Funk, Spirit Lake; James 
E. Trewiu, Cedar Raimis; P. K, Holbnaik, Onawa; Roger Leavitt, Cedar Falls; 
C. K. Brentou, Dallas Center; T. I). Foster, Ottumwa; E. T. Schoentgen, Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs; D, I>, Murphy, Elkader: and Oeorge T. Baker, Davenport. Of these, 
C. R. Breuton was a member of the former board of trustees of the college. 
A finance committee is to be selected by the board from outside its own mem¬ 
bership, which will give its entire time to the business management of the 
institutions. 

Kansas College and Station.—^W. A. Harris, of Lawrence, Arthur Capper, of 
Topeka, and W. J, Todd, of Maple Hill, have been api)olnted to the board of 
regents, vice J. S. McDowell, A. M. Story, aiul <1. P. Griffith. At a recent 
meeting of the board the horticulturist was appointed to the newly established 
office of State forester. The purchase of two (piarter sections of land north¬ 
west of the college farm was authorized. 

3Eaine Station.—^An act Ms been passed by the legislature requiring the sta 
tion to conduct Investigations in orcMrding and the growing of com and other 
fkim crops, and ap]>ro]>riatiug $10,090 for the purcMse and equipment of a 
suitable farm for such work. 
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Hichigan College and Station.—^Extension work in animal biisbanclry, begun 
hy the college about a year ago through the ai»iK)intnient of F. W. Raven as 
held agent, has met with encouraging success. Efforts have been directed 
mainly toward the organization of cooperative breeders’ associations, with a 
view to the stimulation of live-stock imi>ro^ ement. During the first 0 months 
10 associations were formed, representing 2,100 cows, and 51 registered sires 
were purchased. O. K.* White has recently been appointed field agent in horti- 
culturul extension work, and A. R. Potts for similar work with soils and field 
crops. 

William S. Sayer, assistant in bacteriology in the college and research assist¬ 
ant in bacteriology in the station since 1007, was drowned while canoeing April 
30. He was gi*adiiated from Beloit College in ISOO. and engaged in graduate 
work in the I"ni^ ersity of Chicago for the two years following. He had served 
as chemist and bacteriologist to the Chicago Sanitary Commission, and later 
was in commercial work. He was 33 years of age. 

Maryland College and Station.—Frank Kent has been apiwinted registrar and 
treasurer of the college and treasurer of the station, '\ice the late Dr. J. R. 

< )wens. 

Mississippi College.—^The comer stone of the new administrati<»n building, to 
cost approximately $100,000, was laid April 16, with appropriate exercises. The 
principal address was delhered by President W. O. Thompson, of the Ohio 
T’niversitj’, who took for his subject Industrial Education. 

Nebraska University and Station.—^.\ajording to a note in *Ve/r»cc, the charter 
of the university has been amended l)y the legislature to allow a reorganization 
into seven colleges, namely: The graduate college, the college of arts and 
sciences, the college of agriculture, the college of engineering, the teacheis* 
college, the college of law, and the college of medicine. Of these the graduate 
college has hitherto been known as the graduate school, and the colleges of 
agriculture and engineering have constituted what was known as the industrial 
college. 

An appropriation was made by the legislature of $45,000 for substations, 
$20,000 for farmers’ institutes, and $100,000 for permanent improvements, the , 
l)urchase of additional land, and other purposes. 

Cornell TTniversity .—TJte Rural Xew Yorker announces that the College of 
Agriculture is to cooiierate with the Chautauqua Institution in holding a conn- 
li*y life week at Chautauqua, August 23 and S4. This will take the form of a 
general conference of all jiersons interested in country life with a symposium 
on its i)robk»ms, both by men in clo&e touch with country life and those promi¬ 
nent in other Jictivities. It is expected that many of the agricultural colleges 
and schools of the country will be represented. 

New York State Station.—A State appropriation of $10,000 has been granted 
for a study of grape production in Chautauqua County. The investigations are 
to include methods of culture and the ravages of insect i>eKts and fungi. 

Ohio University and Station.—The legislature has appropriated $20,000 to 
amplify the extension work of the unhei*sity through the holding of traveling 
schools of agriculture. These schools are lestricted in duration to one week, 
and not more than one school may be held in a county during a given year. 
Instruction is to be offered in soil fertility, stock raising, crop production, 
dairying, horticulture, domestic science, and kindred subjeets. An agricultural 
train was sent out March 23, which made a 5-day trip througli the south¬ 
western part of the State. 

Arrangements are being made to supplement the variety tests of wheat under 
way at tlu' station wirh milling aiwl baking tests, and C- G. Evans has been 
appoiutetl assistant agronomist to have charge of this work. 
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The vestry of a church in Boardman, Mahoning County, has offered to the 
station the use of a ti*act of 10 acres for a test field, and the county com¬ 
missioners and county agricultural society of Hancock County have made a 
similar offer of a tract of 20 acres. These offers have been accepted and work 
on the fields has been begun. 

The calls for the station’s fair exhibit from county fair associations have * 
become so urgent that two exhibits will be put in the field during the <*oming 
fair season, the routing of the exhibits being placed in the hands of a com¬ 
mittee of the fair ass«M*iations. 

The State appropriations to the station a^egate $118,000, besides $1,000 
for stationery and an unrestricted amount for paper for publications. The 
appropriations include $28,500 for administrative purposes, $9,500 for agronomy, 
§13,150 for animal husbandry, $5,000 for botany, $15,600 for cooperative eximri- 
ments, $6,050 for entomology, $8,000 for forestry, $8,000 for soils, $3,650 for 
chemistry, $0,640 for horticulture, $8,000 for nutrition, and $1,000 for equipment. 

Oklahoma College and Station.—^A very successful week's short course was 
held at the collie in January. About 400 farmers were in attendance, and J)0 
women attended the course in domestic economy. The subjects presented 
included cotton, com, and alfhlfa growing, seed selection, road building, farm 
management, horse and swine Judging, dairjdng, tuberculosis* Texas fever and 
Its eradication, the silo and Its uses, care of farm horses, orchard pests and 
spraying, fruit growing and storage, and tree planting. A special feature of 
the week was a meat-cutting demonstration, conducted under a large tent in 
which all the retail cuts of beef, pork, and mutton were shown and their 
relative value explained. 

The State Dairymen’s Association held its annual meeting during the week, 
and a com growers’ association was organized with over a hundred charter 
members. 

Extension work is contemplated through a boys’ and girls' agricultural club 
and cooperative experimental work among former students of the college. 
Several new buildings for the college and station are to be erected. 

John P. Nicholson, professor of botany, entomologj% and geologj- in the col¬ 
lege and entomologist in the station, resigned February 10 and is engaged in 
sommercial work. 

Pennsylvania College and Station.—^The Pennsybania Itnilroad recently ar¬ 
ranged a special trip to the college for a company of 23 of its local station 
agents, for a day’s study of agricultural matters of benefit to the farmers in 
the districts tributary to their stations. H. P. Baker, forester, has been granted 
lea^e of absence for 18 months, beginning July 1, to be si>ent in study and tra> el 
in Euro|»e and the Orient. 

Rhode Island College and Station.—By a recent act of the general assembly, 
the board of managers has been increased by the addition of the Slate commis¬ 
sioner of education and a representative to be elected from the Fltate board of 
agriculture. It is exi^eeted that this change will bring the institution into 
closer touch with the general agricultural work of the State, and that it will 
tend to promote cordial relations between the board and the State board of 
agriculture. 

Tennessee tTniversity and Station.—The legislature has passed a bill giving 
25 per cent of the State’s revenues for education. Of this amount 7 iier cent 
will go to the university and exiiertment station—$10,000 being set aside for 
the supiiort of the substation at Jackson, $5,0(K) for crop experiments in middU* 
Tennessee, $7,500 for the station at Knoxville, and the remainder, at present 
about $40,<Hi0, for iiistnictiou at the nuiversity. 
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W. K. Hunter lias been appointed fertilizer and food cbemist, Mce W. E, 
Grainjter. J. E. Hite, assistant in cooperative experiments at Gallatin, is no 
longer connected with the station. 

Virginia College and Station.—Since November 1 five agricultural trains have 
been sent out o\er as nianj different railroads^ with an aggregate attendance of 
about 25,000 iieople or about 100 at each stop. At least two more trains are 
contemplated before June 1. Tlxe cidlege and station are to fuimish si»eakers 
and experts for two cars, one of which will be for live stock. In return the rail¬ 
roads have agreed to run farmers’ excursion trains along their lines to the 
college during the summer. 

The dairy division is now installed in its new quarters in the basement of the 
new agricultural building. Its equipment is considered second to none in the 
South. There is a commercial creamery room 90 by 90 feet, with complete 
equipment, esi»eciaJly for the production of high-grade cream; a farm dairy and 
butter-making room 90 by 90 feet, with most of the standard separators and 
chums; a pasteurizing room 30 by 20 feet, containing a duplex pasteurizer 
dri\en direct by motor; a bottling outfit; a wash room isolated from the 
creamery, with sterilizing apparatus; a room 20 by 20 feet, containing a brine 
tank with freezing capacity of 12 tons of ice in 30 hours; 4 cold storage rooms, 
2 for bottling, 1 f<ir ci-eani, and 1 tuv cheese, insulated with cork and refriger¬ 
ated with the aminouia absorption system; a laboratory for daily bacteriology 
15 by 20 feet; a milk-testing laboratory and lecture room 90 by 90 feet, com¬ 
pletely equipped for 32 students, with room for 70; and a cheese room 90 by 90 
feet. All the rooms have cement fioors with center drain, and all machinery is 
run by electric motor. 

E. B. Fred, assistant bacteriologist in the station, has been granted a year's 
leave of absence to be spent in the study of soil bacteriology in Germany. 

Virginia Truck Station.—^Hecent changes in the governing board include the 
appointment thereto of J. M. Barker, of Axtou, vice J. W. Churchman, deceased, 
and of N. W. Nock, of Onancock, vice C. W. Heater, and the selection of Presi¬ 
dent P. B. Barringer, of the Virginia College, as ijresident of the board. 

Wisconsin University and Station.—^In addition to the editing of all publica¬ 
tions of the college and station, the new editorial office is to serve as a press 
bureau for the preparation of data to be sent out to newspaiers of the State 
add the agricultural press of the country. A press bulletin containing news 
notes and articles on work of the college and station is being issued weekly by 
the university. 

Recent appointments in the college of agriculture include Ward M. Totman 
as assistant in dairy husbandly, and Fred li. Mnsback as assistant in soils, vice 
M. I, Tuttle and Roy R. Marshall, resigned. 

The station is again preiiaring to conduct spraying demonstrations for potato 
blight and cranberry diseases in cooi)eration with farmers in the fitate. 

New York Conferenoe on Secondary Agricultural Schools and Branch Experi¬ 
ment Stations.—At a conference of deans of the various $4tate agricultural 
schools, held at Cornell X’niversity during Farmers’ Week, the function and 
scope of the secondary agricultural schools was discussed. The consensus of 
opinion favored so conducting such schools as to fit their graduates primarily 
for practical farm work and secondarily for teaching agriculture. The cor¬ 
relation of all such work into a general State system was advocated as was also 
the passage of legislation providing for the establishment of agricultural 
instruction in the public schools on a basis similar to the trade schools founded 
in 190S. 

With reference to branch experiment stations, for which there is consid¬ 
erable agitation in the State, the decision reached was adverse to the establish'* 
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iient of such stations as re^rards the buyliijr of land and erecting permanent 
}uildlngs. It was agreed that field laboratories and temporary stations might 
36 established to solve individual problems and maintained until a solution of 
[hese problems was reached. 

Alfred TTaiversity State School of Agriculture.—^The Bifffalo (N. Y.) News of 
April 7 announces that the legislature has appropriated ^40,000 for the build¬ 
ings and equipment of the New York State School of Agriculture at Alfred 
University, Alfred. X. T. Of this sum $5,000 is immediately available for the 
purchase of live stock, dairy supplies, and improvements on the State farm. 

Agriculture in Public Schools.—^Tbe Vainnimt West Virginian of March 31, 
1000, states that the legislature has passed a bill requiring West Virginia teach¬ 
ers to pass an examination in agriculture for any grade of certificate. 

Michigan Panners’ Short Course.—^The second annual farmers’ short course 
couducted by the Menominee (Mich.) County Agricultural School, March 16 to 
10 was remarkably successful, no less than 2,5<M) persons being enrolled from 
adjacent counties in :Michigau and Wisconsin. 

Traveling Stock-judging Schools in Canada.— X new feature in farmers’ insti¬ 
tute work was attempted last year in the Province of Alberta, viz, traveling 
stock-jndgmg schools. Two cars with about 50 betid of improved stock, loaned 
by the Lacombe Agricnltiiral Societj* and leading stockmen of the i)roviiice, were 
cjirried from place t<» place tbrongbont the province and used for demonstration 
poriMises. In selecting the stock the object was to have the popular breeds of 
horses, cattle, sbeej), and swine repre.sented. Owing to the risk in carrying the 
animals on the train for 3 months they were iii.sured, and at each place were 
stabled in livery bams. A hostler and two herdsmen accomimnied the stock. 

Nine schools, oM or *2 weeks’ duration, were held in comfortable class rooms, 
and from 4 to C siieakers took jMirt in the program at each place. At the 
close of each school a judging contest, open only to the members of the school, 
was held and i>rizes were offered. A member^ip fee of $1 was charged, the 
money being used for fitting up the class room and for prize money. The 
scheme is reported to have been highly successful. 

New Journals.— Zeitschrift fur hiologi'tehe Technik und MetJiodik is being 
issued at regular intervals under the direction of Dr. Martin Gildemeister, of 
Strassburg. It is to contain short original articles in the German language 
and original descriptions, notes, and alistracts of articles dealing with biological 
apparatus and melbrnls. Special attention is to be given to plant and animal 
physiology, physiological cbemisti*y, bacteriology, fermentation chemistry, phar¬ 
macology, and exi»erimental pathology', psychology, and mori>holog 7 \ 

The American Pure Food and Drug JournaL “ devoted to the enforcement of 
the National and State pure f<3od and drug laws,” is being issued as a monthly. 
The initial iinni}>er contains the text of the National food and drug act and of 
the West Virginia pure-food law, inspection rulings by State authorities in 
Ohio and Kentucky, an account of legal cases arising in the enforcement of the 
National act, articles discussing various j^ure-food questions, and other data. 
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The list of projects conducted by the experiment stations under the 
Adams fund includes sixty-three \rhich fall under the head of in¬ 
vestigations in breeding. This relatively large number indicates the 
popularity of the subject, and an evident feeling that it not only 
presents large research possibility but is a line in which investigation 
is greatly needed. 

The attention which is being given to breeding is encom*aging, and 
the number of enterprises suggests the possibility of material addi¬ 
tions to the general understanding of its various phases. As the 
Adams fund is known to be for work of research character, this 
expectation seems a reasonable one, for it implies a grade of work 
which is systematic and thoroughgoing, and will be continued to a 
definite conclusion. The men who have enlisted under that fund 
therefore have a certain responsibility resting upon them for the 
maintenance of a high standard of investigation, and for the charac¬ 
ter of the results which they secure. Like all Adams fund workers, 
their scientific reputation is at stake, and their conceptions of research 
as well as their ability in that line will be judged by the direction 
which their woi’k takes. This will depend ultimately upon the atti¬ 
tude in which the man in charge approaches the subject, and the 
direction in which his real interest lies. It may be modified for a 
time by external influences, but in the end it will, like all investigation, 
be the product of the man. 

Quite wide differences still exist m the conception of research and 
original investigation as applied to breeding. The subject is alluring 
on account of the practical possibilities it presents. Popular interest 
in the results of selection and breeding has led some men into it 
whose main interest apparently centers aroimd the thing to be pro¬ 
duced rather than the method or the phenomena involved. There is a 
failure to distinguish between the scientific or research phases and the 
practical phases of plant breeding—between the search for truth and 
the production of a material thing. 
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The subject of breeding pi’esents many excellent opportunities for 
research, but the breeding of plants and animals by experiment sta¬ 
tions or by practical breeders is not necessarily of that grade. The 
study of principles and the broadening of knowledge as to how 
desired results may be secured is one thing, and the intelligent appli¬ 
cation of such knowledge in the improvement of existing varieties is 
another. It is for the worker to determine which line he will under¬ 
take. Xot all of the breeding work is necessainly confined to the 
research fund—^in fact, only such as involves actual research features 
is appropriate to it. There is a place for the more practical kinds of 
breeding work, ijrovided it is not merely commercial and contains 
experimental featmres. 

In a comparatively few cases does the breeding work of the stations 
actually deal primarily with underlying principles or methods; in 
some others it involves the more or less systematic study of phenomena 
observed in connection with the attempt to secure improvement, but 
in many cases the primary aim and the one largely influencing the 
conduct of the work is improvement in some particular by well- 
known methods, usually depending on the chance of favorable 
variation. 

There is danger, therefore, that the expectations aroused by the 
number of undertakings in breeding may not be fully realized in the 
scientific output. This seems quite likely to be the case imless more 
scientific features are introduced. This emphasizes the necessity of 
recognizing the proper distinction between various kinds of effort, 
and applying the proper terminolc^. The terms “ investigation ” 
and “ original research ■” have been used too loosely m reference to 
station work, and that practice is likely to bring a reflection on the 
scientific work in agriculture. These teims aie not easily defined, 
being largely a matter of feeling and spirit, but they stand for 
fiiirly definite grades of work in the minds of scientific men. 

Of the 63 breeding projects of the experiment stations, only 11 
relate to the breeding of animals. The small number of the latter 
is perhaps natural, both from the cost of animal experiments and 
the number of men who are especially interested in that x}ha.se of 
breeding studies. The subject is more complex because animals are 
more highly organized than plants and greater time is necessary to 
secure results. It is believed, however, that more investigation could 
profitably be undertaken in that line, but investigations of insufficient 
extent and thoroughness are to be discouraged. 

There are several quite large projects being cai*ried on by the 
stations, and in addition to these there are a number conducted under 
other auspices, notably by Davenport, under the Caimegie Institu¬ 
tion, and by Castle, at Harvard. The field is a most appropriate one 
to the agricultural experiment stations and to the Adams fund. 
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ebpecially if this fond can be supplemented by State funds so as to 
insure the conduct of the inrestigation on a sufSiciently large scale. 
It affords excellent opportunity for the exercise of research ability 
and for investigation of the first rank. The results are needed not 
only for their practical application but as a basis for teaching. 
Breeding studies must go on in connection with the attempt to secure 
economy of production through the development and perpetuation 
of more efficient machines for converting food into products and the 
securing of greater special adaptation. 

From being largely a matter of good judgment of animals, suc¬ 
cessful breeding has come to have a more substantial basis in science. 
Bakewell's good judgment of .stock enabled him to develop the Dish- 
ley breed of sheep and the Longhorn breed of cattle. Every feeder 
knows that the individuality of the animal is an important factor 
in feeding j)roblems. The characteristics of animals of the same 
species are subject to .so great variations that it is necessary for the 
successful stockman to be a good judge as to what animals will make 
the most economical use of feeds. Tlie past century has witnessed 
a great increase in the number of good judges of stock. Under the 
present training in our agricultural colleges the average student after 
a reasonable amount of experience can pick out the fit from the unfit. 
Good judges of stock ara becoming more common. But given a pen 
of good animals, the problem before the breeder is how to perpetuate 
the good qualities—^how can the ability to make an economical use of 
feed be carried over to the next generation? 

Modem scientific investigation has contributed considerable light 
upon this point. Microscopic study of the germ cells and embryonic 
tissue has revealed the inner structure and the conditions which may 
influence the incipient organism. Biometric treatment of the phe¬ 
nomena of heredity indicates the degree to which in the long run a 
continuous variation may be inherited; and above all the discovery 
of Mendel's principles has made it possible to predict with a reason¬ 
able degree of certainty what characters may be inherited. 

Experimental evidence has shown that the unit characters of which 
each* individual being is composed may be inherited independently; 
that some of these units are dominant over others; that the recessive 
characters can be inherited as a rule only when mated with rece^ive; 
tliat all ancestors of the same degree do not contribute equally to the 
hereditary qualities of the offspring. Mendel and other investigators 
have proved that each character of an animal may be broken up into 
its separate factors by experimental work, and that definite Imowl- 
odge may be obtained as to whidi characters blend and which are 
alternative; which are dominant and which are recessive. 
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Once these facts have been ascertained, the breeder is no longer 
\rorking in a haphazard ■way. TThen Hurst can predict the difference 
between the result of mating two pairs of rabbits, externally iden¬ 
tical, because he knows the difference between their gametic constitu¬ 
tion, or Castle can prophesy a new vaiiety of guinea pigs, as reported 
on another page of this issue, the breeder has it in his hands to ac¬ 
complish his object more intelligently and with greater certainty. 

Davenport, Hurst, Bateson, and others ha've found that poultry ex¬ 
hibits numerous unit characteristics which are inherited in alternative 
fashion, many of which when correlated easily separate as a result of 
hybridization. Davenport has recently found that the crest of ca¬ 
naries behaves in Mendelian fa^ion, as in the case of poultry and 
pigeons. Spillman has indicated how a knowledge of Menddian 
characters may assist in fixing the white band and in eliminating the 
white feet of Hampshire swine without using black breeding animals. 
From a study of stud books Harper found that in Percheron horses 
the gray color is dominant over black, and the dam dominant over the 
sire in the ratio of five to four; and Hurst that the bay and brown 
colors of thoroughbred horses are Mendelian dominant over chestnut. 

Most of the work done in the determination of Mendelian prin¬ 
ciples has been applied to morphological characters, but the practical 
man has more concern with, physiological qualifications. If morpho¬ 
logical characters behave in Mendelian fashion, there is reason to sup¬ 
pose that the physiological characters do likewise, although this has 
been determined in but few cases. For instance, normal mice are 
dominant over waltzing mice; and Hurst has found that, at least in 
some cases, broodiness in hens is dominant o'ver nonbroodines& 

It has been the common opinion among farmers and stockmen that 
an acquired modification is inherited, but the study of cell division 
under the microscope indicates that functional variations are rarely if 
ever inherited, and that injuries and mutilations are not passed on. 
The lecture before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Baltimore, by Professor Wilson, reported on page lOTl, 
is an illustration of how microscopic studies of germ cells may throw 
light upon the vexed problem of the determination of sex. 

Besults of applying the statistical methods, as elaborated by Que- 
telet, Galton, Pearson, and their followers, to the problems of heredity 
are too weU known to be described here, but as yet their value seems 
to have been less appreciated by station workers in animal breeding 
than in plant breeding. The breeding of the larger domestic animals 
is slow and costly, but fimdamental principles r<snain the same 
throughout the animal kingdom, and much can be done, at least in a 
preliminary way, by working with small animals which reach ma¬ 
turity in a few weeks or months. Though the primary interest may 
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be with horses and cows and the information sought is to be applied 
to their breeding, much time llkiy be saved by expei'imental work with 
mice, guinea pigs, rabbits, and other prolific mammalia. 

The discovery of a dominant character in the color pattern of a 
rabbit may require many generations of rabbits but only a compar¬ 
atively short space of time. Once dh>covered, the observations may 
be transferred to the horse to determine if the same character is domi¬ 
nant there, with a saving of much time. Such questions as the 
regulation of sex, telegony, maternal impression, and inheritance of 
acquired characters are of great interest to biologists and practical 
breeders alike. Small animals lend themselves to studies of this kind, 
and may give botli theoretical results and practical indications. !Re- 
cently much light has been thrown on the subject of the determination 
of sex by studies with moths, grasshoppers, the cherry bug, and other 
insects. 

Conditions at some of the stations have been too unsettled to war¬ 
rant the inauguration of a work which may take many years before 
appreciable results can be secured. The more stable conditions which 
now pravail, and the special research fund, offer many inducements 
for men who have the proper training and are content to work indus¬ 
triously and continuoudy along one line for a term of years. 

"With our present knowledge there seem to be three main lines which 
offer great opportunities: (a) Experimental bi'eeding with discon¬ 
tinuous variations; (b) statistical study of continuous variations; 
and (c) microscopic study of the minute constituents of germ cells. 
Eventually we shall have to seek explanations for the phenomena of 
heredity in physiological chemistry and molecular physics, but for 
the present there is abundant opportunity for studying experiment¬ 
ally the problems which bear more directly upon the practical work 
of the breeder. 
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AOBICITITnEAL CSEMISTSY. 

Agricaltural chemistry, A. MopctEN aiid G. Fingeblinq Chem^f 

ft (1907)^ pp. 28J-2PP).—This is a review for the year 1907, and, as usual, 
contains ]nograi)hical notes, references to important discoveries in analytical 
methods, and a review of chemical investigations relating to air and water, 
soils, fertilizers, and plant and animal physiology. 

Chemical industry in relation to agriculture^ A. Frank (Jour. 8oc. Chem, 
Indus., I? {1908). So. 22, pp. 1092-1100).—mds article shows the close relation 
between chemi<*al industry and agrlcultnre, particularly in the production of 
phosphates, potash salts, and nitrogen compounds. Especial attention is given 
to the progress and present status of the manufacture of nitrogen compounds 
from the air by electric processes. 

The behavior of metallic aluminum in contact with milk, wine, and some 
salt solutions, F. von Fillinger {Ztaclir. Untersuch. yahr. u. Gcuussmtl., 
16 (lOOS), yo. }, pp. 222-2Si). —^An investigation undertaken with reference to 
the use of aluminum for cooking utensils showed that fresh milk did not dis- 
sohe an appreciable quantity of it, while the serum of very sour milk dissolved 
only traces. 'When wine was cooked in aluminum none of the metal was 
dissolved. 

On the precipitation of magnesium as ammoziium-xnagnesium phosphate, 
R Raffa iGaz. Chim. ItaL, $8 {1908), JI, yo, 6. pp. 566-666; als. in Anaipst, 
il909). yo. 396, p. 73; Zlschr. Anffetc. Chenu, 22 {1909), Ko. 9, pp. 397, 398; 
Jour. Chfm. 8oc. {London}, 96 {1909), yo. 556, 11, pp. 183, 18f).—^The author 
discusses conditions affecting the a'ccuracy of the determination of magnesium 
by precipitation with sodium-ammonium phosphate. 

A volumetric method is {iroposed as follows: To 40 cc. of half-normal sodium- 
ammonium phosphate in a wide-mouthed flask add rapidly 10 cc. of the solution 
in which magnesium (0.3 to 0.5 gm.) is to be determined; shake the mixture 
and allow to stand until precipitation is complete; Alter through a dry filter or 
remove the clear liquid with a pii)ette. To an aliquot part of the solution add 1 
to 2 cc. of concentrated acetic acid and determine excess of phosphoric acid by 
means of nranyi acetate in the usual way. 

If a gravimetric procedure is preferred, the precipitated ammonium-magne¬ 
sium phosphate (using 20 to 23 cc. of sodium-ammonium phosphate) may be 
collected on a filter, washed with 2M per cent ammonium solution, ignited, and 
weighed in the usual way. 

The theory of the titrametric determinatioii of pho^horic add (Pharm. 
Zentralltalle, i9 (1908), yo. 61, pp. 1035-1037). —^The theory and calculation 
of results of precipitation as ammonium phosphomolybdate and ammonium 
magnesium pho£i>hate weighed as magnesium pyrophosphate are briefly 
explained. 

Voloinetric determination of water-soluble phosphoric add in superphos¬ 
phates, L. SCHUCHT {Cfiem. Zip., 32 {1908), Ko. 99, pp. 1201, 1202; aOa. in 
1006 
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Jour. Cliem. Boc. ILotulon^^ 06 (1909)^ No. JJJ, i/, p. 92; Vhenu ZenihU ^909, 
I, No. J, p. Z16; Lh<m. i&s., 3 (i.W), No. 7, p. 763 ).—^The perfwted method 
I»roi>of*ed by the author is in brief as follows: In 500 ce. of a superphosphate 
solution containing 20 gm, to the liter, precipitate the lime with exactly the 
nmount of normal ijotas&ium oxalate rcuulred (this is determined by previous 
titration of an alhiuot of the solution), heat to about 70® O. until the granular 
l»r€<*ipitate falls to the bottom, co(il in a stream of water, make the volume to 550 
ccm filter, and titrate 11« cc. of the filtrate with one-half-m»rmal alkali solution, 
using methyl orange or indigo methyl orange as indicator. To another portion of 
110 ce. of the filtrate add 25 cc. of normal oxalate solution and titrate with the 
same alkali solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The difference be* 
tween the number of cubic centimeters obtained in the two titrations multiplied 
by 0.0355 and by 50 gives the percentage of water-soluble phosphoric acid. The 
number of cubic centimeters obtained in the first titration multiplied by the 
same factors gives the i)ercentage of free acid. 

The determiziatioii of nitrogen in calcium cyanamid, D. Girasoli (Atti B. 
/'ft. Incnritpg. Napoli 6. ser., 39 {1007). pp. 13, JJ).—The author reports a new 
method, easily executed, sufSlciently exact and time saving. 

The calcium cyanamid is put into a glass tube connected on one side with a flask 
in which bteam is produced and on the other side with a condenser. The tube 
is heated with a Bunsen lamp while steam is forced through and the distillate 
is collected in a flask containing a known quantity of tenth-normal sulphuric 
acid. The reaction is complete when the distillate no longer gives an alkaline 
reaction. The excess of sulphuric acid is titrated with a tenth-normal ammonia 
solution, using phenolphthal^n as an indicator. A table is appended com¬ 
paring the results obtained with 3 samples by this and the KJeidahl method. 
A maximum difference of 0.13 per cent is shown. 

Comparative determinations of hardness in water, Klut ( K. PrUfmsh 
sanfit. Wasnervcr. u. Ahwdnser. Berlin, 1908, No. 10, pp. 7^-8$; abs. in Chem. 
Ztg., 82 {1908), No. 97, Bepcrt., p. 632; Chem. ZenthL, 1908, II, No. 25, p. 1953; 
Jour. VJiem. Roc. {Londonl, 96 {1909), No. 556. II, p. 183; (ImdhU. Ingcn., 32 
{1909), No. 16, pp. 270, 27i).—Gravimetric analysis is considered the only 
absolutely accurate method of determining hardness. For quick determination 
Clark’s soap method has value. The methods of Pfeiffer, Wartha, and Lunge 
are considered unreliable. For temijorary hardness the author titrates with 
tenth-normal acid and methyl orange. “ Carbonate ” and “ mineral-acid ” hard¬ 
ness are suggested as substitute terms for temporary and permanent hardness. 

The determination of the (day <x>ntent of soils, C. C. Fletcher (Science, ii. 
sen, 28 {1908), No. 730, p. P3d).—In the method described the amount of clay 
is determined, after removing the coarser particles by centrifuging, by evaporat¬ 
ing the clay water to dryness in enameled-ware cups having a capacity of about 
300 cc. and weiring about 180 gm. The possibility of still further shortening 
the process by determining the percentage of clay by difference is suggested. 

Shaking as a means of preparing soils for mechani(»l analysis, P. Kashin- 
sEi {Zhur. Opuiln. Agron. [Runs. Jour. Expt Landic.'i, 9 {1908), No. i, pp. 
-}S8-4PS).—The effect of shaking as compared with boiling was studied in the 
mechanical analyses of three soils (one podzol, one alkali, and one chernozem). 
The results are summed up as follows: (1) Shaking gives less particles with 
the diameter less than 0.01 mm. and more particles of the diameter 0.25 to 0.05 
than boiling does; (2) by increasing the volume of water in shaking these 
differences grew lees; (3) for alkali and podzol soils the values obtained by 
shaking and boiling are practically equal. The values differ strjikingly in the 
case of chernozem soils. 
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Methods of testing the efficiency of ventilation, Ellen H. Richabds itt al. 
(TecJinol. Quai-t., 21 {1008), Ao. 3, pp, 321*331, figs. 3; ahs. in Chem. Ahs„ 3 
(1909), No. 1, p. 90). —Simple methods and apparatus for the collection of 
samples of air in occupied rooms and for the determination of carbon dioxid 
are described. 

From the observations recorded the conclusion is drawn that when in a 
crowded hall the temperature is less than 70® P., humidity less than 70 i)er cent, 
carbon dioxid leas than 7 parts in 10,(KW, and there is no appreciable odor, the 
air is satisfactory. When the temperature rises to 80®, humidity to about 83 
per cent, and carbon dioxid to 8 parts per 10,000, with a close odor, steps should 
be taken at once to improve ventilation. 

Improvement in the technique of protein hydrolysis. The employment 
of hydroRnoric acid and its advantages, L. Hugounenq and A. Mobel (Bui. 
Boc. Chim. France, 4 . scr., 3-4 (1908), No. 23, pp. 1143-1131). —^The authors con¬ 
clude that hydrofluoric acid possesses many advantages for the hydrolysis of 
proteida in experimental studies of their cleavage products and structure. 

The hydrolysis of fish muscle, T. B. Osborne and F. W. Hbtl (Amer. Jour. 
Physiol., 23 (1908), No. 2, pp. 81-89). —Out of a total of 1(5.40 per cent nitrogen 
yielded by hj’drolyzing halibut muscle^ according to the method outlined, the 
different forms of nitrogen yielded the following portions: Nitrogen as am¬ 
monia 1.10 per cent, basic nitrogen 4J93 per cent, nonbasic nitrogen 9.96 per 
cent, and nitrogen in magnesium oxid precipitate 0.39 per cent. 

“ The nitrogen contained in the histidin, ai'ginin, and lysin is equal to 4.16 
per cent, or 0.79 per cent less than the basic nltr(»gen precipitated by phospho- 
tungstic acid. This difference is nearly the same as that similarly found for 
chicken muscle, and is probably largely caused by basic substances of non- 
protein origin contained in the muscle substance.” 

Concerning the constitution of phytin, C. Neubebg (Biochem. ZtscJir., 9 
(1908), No. 5-6, pp. 557-360; 16 (1909), No. 4-3, pp. 406-410).^AccoTaing to 
the results of the author’s investigations phytin is to be regarded as an inosit- 
phosphoric-acid ester. 

Extending the use of the precipitin reaction, J. Fiehe (Ztschr. Untersuch. 
Nalir. u. GenushmiL, 16 (1008), No. 9, pp. 312-313, fig. 1). —^Filtering and han¬ 
dling the serum used in this reaction, and similar questions of laboratory 
technique, are discussed and some notes are given regarding the use of the 
method for identifying fat by niejius of the muscular tissue present in it. 

Oonceming the identification of starch, W. H. Bloemendal (Pharm. Weckhl., 
43 (1906), pp. 12i9-1263; ahs. in Ztschr. VntcrHuch. Nahr. u. Oenussmth, 16 
(1908), No. 11, p. 691). —^The author endeavored to determine whether starches 
of different sorts showed differences in composition similar to those noted with 
cellulose, the general preference for arrowroot starch instead of potato starch 
as food, and the behavior of different starches to the iodin reaction and as 
regards paste formation indicating that such might be the case. 

Determinations of the specific gravity, carb(»n hydrogen, and water content 
and heat of combustion of i>otato, rice, wheat, and maranta starches gave 
Identical results, or results which differed only within the limits of error. 
Judging by the ease with which p-amylose lamylogranulose), for instance, is 
changed into a-amylose (amylocellulose) by simply drying, the author concludes 
that the difference between these substances is simply one of water content. 
He does not believe that a-amylose exists as such in the original starch grain. 

The polaiimetric determination of starch, C. J. Ltntner (Ztschr. Untersuch. 
Nahr. u. Gemusmth. 1) <1901), No. 3, pp. 203-208; 16 (1908), No. 9, pp. 
509-512).—Data, are given regarding a method devised by the author. 
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The alkalinity of meat ash and the ash of some casein preparations deter¬ 
mined by Eamstein precipitation method, A. Kicktox {ZiscJir. Unte)hur1i. 
Nahr, k. GcnussmtL, lu < tU08), Ao. 10 ^ pp. 56*J->37}).—A large number of deter¬ 
minations are reported and discussed. 

The identification of horse meat by the biological method, H. SciitiXES 
(Ztschr, Flcitich a. MilcliJiyg,, 19 (lOOS)^ So. 2, pp, —^A study of methods. 

Examination of sausage. H. Kbeis {Chrm. Zip,, 3i {1908\, Ao. JSO*. pp. 

A digest of data and a study of methods. 

The identification of artificial and natural honeys and the detection of 
cane sugar and its decomposition products, I. Firnr {OJicm. Ztg.. iWOS), 
Xo, 86, pp. 10io, A contribution to the question of the resorcin-hydro- 

chloric-acid method for judging honey. 

The detection of formic acid in honey, T. Murl [ZUclir. Untrrsucli. Xahr n. 
Crnusitmtl., 16 {190b), Xo. 7, pp. JilJ-dSP).—A critical study of methods and 
progress report. 

An important source of error in the estimation of caffein by the Juckenack- 
Hilger method, K. Lendmch and R- Mx^dfield {ZfscJir. Untcrsuch. Xa1u\ u. 
Of nu.s'tmtL, 16 (1908), Xo. 11, pp. 6)7-638\. —critical study of methods. 

The theobromin content of coco and a new method for estimating it 
quantitively, A. Kbectz {ZtscJir. liiUiHucJi. Xfihi\ h. 16 {1908), 

Xo. 10, pp. 370-^8i ).—^A progress reiwrt of methods for determining quanti¬ 
tatively the theobromin present in the free state and as a glucosid. 

Judging alcohol-free wine, J. M. Kbasser (Ztachr. UnfprHUch. Xnhr. u. 
(hnusHUiU., 16 {1908), Xo. 7, pp. 398-^00). —The author considers that only 
those goods should be called alcohol-free wine which have been prepared by 
removing the alcohol of natural wine. The term, he believes, ^ould not be 
applied to sterilized musts. 

The use of Eiehe’s resorcin-hydroehlorio-acid reaction for identifying arti¬ 
ficial invert sugar in wine, A. Kickton (Ztschr. rntcrmcJi, Xahr. u. GcnussmfL, 
16 {1008), Xo. 10, pp. 57}-J7.9).—A critical study of this method. 

With what exactness can the analytical data of wine examinations be 
represented? (Bcr. K. Lehramt. Wcin. OOf^t. u. Gartcnbau Gviscnlicim, 1907, 
pp. 219-230). —A summary and discy^Ion of analytical data. 

Participation of reductase in the^ocess of alcohol fermentation, Y. 1. Pal- 
LADiN {Izv. Imp. Skad. XauJc [Buh Acad. Imp. Hci. 8t. Pvtcrt^h.], 6. ser., 1908, 
Xo. H, pp. 667-672).—This article gives the results of the author's exiieriments, 
which indicate that reductases particii)ate in the process of alcohol fennentar 
tion. The reductases used were common zymin (yeast killed by acetone) and 
z^'min poor in glycogen. When zymin was treateil with an aqueous solution of 
sodium selenite and a few drops of toluene, metallic selenium was precipitatetl. 
A similarly treated portion when boiled showed no change. Other exi>eri- 
ments showed that reductase i>articii)ates in the process of decomposition of 
glucose into alcohol and carbon dioxid. 

Color reactions as tests for heated milk, B. Hebholz {Beitrage su biHlicr 
bekanntcn Reaktionen zur Vnicrscheidung von rohcr und crhitztcr Milch mii 
hcfionderer BeruckHchtigung der Guajakproben. Inaug. Di$s., Vniv. Brauns- 
berg, 1908, pp. 102; Milchw. Zcntbh, \ {1908), Xo. 10, pp. ii3-i72; abs. in Chem. 
Zcntbl., 1908, II, Xo. 18, p. 1540).—The author made tests of a large number of 
methods used for detecting heated milk, and thiuks that paraphenylendiamin, 
ursol, and guaiacol are trustworthy reagents for this purpose. The guaiac 
ring test is preferred, as it is simple and inexpensive and the reageit can be 
kept for some time without losing its characteristic properties. The intensity 
and duration of the blue zone that is formed is a test of the temperature to 
which the milk has been heated. 
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The differentiation of the enzyme in milk by hydrogen diozid and its 
tests, C. H. Lawall (Ai/irr. Jour. Pharm., 81 (1909)^ Ko. 2, pp. 97-o9).--Uilk 
\rhich was suspected of ha^ iug been iireserved with hydrogen dioxid was tested 
by Dupouy’s method and by the benzidin test of Wilkinson and Peters. 

With both methods the preservative could l>e detected when present in vary¬ 
ing amounts down to 0.5 of 1 per cent. The author considers these methods 
superior to tlie use of potassium chromate and diluted suli)hnric acid. Small 
amounts could be detected only within a few hours after the hydrogen dioxid 
was added. The author also found that hydrogen dioxid inhibits or destroys 
the action of the enzym rejicting with the Wilkinson-Peters test much more 
rapidly than it affects the enzym reacting with the Dupouy test, and that 
eventually it destroys the action of both of these enzyms and causes the milk to 
react the same as boiled or sterilized milk. 

On the biological differentiation of milk, J. Baiter (Munchen* Med. 
WchnscJir.. So (1908), No. 16, pp. 847, 848; ahs. in Hyg. Rundschau, 19 (1909), 
Xo. 1, p. S3). —^The author used the “deviation of complement’* process as a 
test for adulterated milk but found that it is unreliable, since unadulterated 
milk can retard hemolysis. The amount of water present can be api)roxi- 
mately estimated, however, with a titrated serum. 

On recent rapid methods for estimating the fat content of cream, Ruschb 
(Milchw. Zvnthl., i (1908), No. 9, pp. 385-409). —^Methods of Gerber, Siegfeld, 
Slchler, and other in\estigators are reviewed and criticised. 

The estimation of the fat content in cream. Grimmer (JJUcJuc. Zcnthl., 
4 (1908), No, 10, pp. 433-i39). —A discussion of the article noted above, relat¬ 
ing chiefly to the correct formula when estimating fat with the Gerber bu- 
lyrometer. 

Butter and its adulterations under the microscope, W. Mobbes (O^ferr. 
Molk. Zig., 15 (1908), No. 23, pp. 312-314$ fiffs. 12). —^The author believes that 
a microscopical examination of butter is an easy and reliable means for detect¬ 
ing butter adulterants. 

On the estimation of sugar in bagasse, II. Pellet ilntcrmii. 8ugar Jour., 
10 (1908), No. 119, pp. 55}, 555). — A discussion of the determination of sugar 
with the Zameron apparatus. Correct results are not obtained unless i>recan- 
tiouB are taken to a'Nold the inversion of susuir. A single extraction always 
gives low results. 

Explanation of the occasional abnormally high quotient of purity of some 
sugar-cane juices, H. Pellet {Intermit, k^ugar Jour., 10 {1908), No. 119, 
pp. 558, 559). —^The author explains the abnormally high quotient of some 
sugar juices as follows: According to the quality of the cane and the manner 
in which it has been treated the juices obtained are in a more or less viscous 
condition, and consequently the air which has become entangled in the 
during the process of extraction is held by the liquid in a state of an emulsion 
and is incapable of escaping even after having stood for a conipamtively long 
time. The Brix reading will, therefore, be more or loss influenced by the 
presence of this emulsified air. It will, however, pass to its normal value when 
the air is expelled by heating or by other suitable means. 

Determination of sugar in molasses cattle feeds and denatured sugar 
products, L. VuAPLABT (Buh Assoc. CJiirn. Bucr. ct Distill., 20 (1908), No. 5, 
pp. 339-3}!; Internat. Bugar Jour., 11 (1909), No. 121, pp. 38, 39; ahs. in Jour. 
Soe, Chem. Indus., 27 (1908), No. 24, p. 1215).—The author states that iH>lar- 
imetrlc methods are untrustworthy for determining sugar in these products, 
as there are optically active substances other than, sucrose which are not pre- 
iflpltated by basic lead acetate. He recommends a method for determining sugar 
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in molasses feeds and one for denatured sugar mixtures containing linseed 
meal. 

Application of tbe gasometric method to the exact determination of urea. 
A. RoNCHfiSE {Buh 8oc. Chim. France, i, ser,, 3-4 ii908), Jo. 23, pp, 1136- 
Noted from another source (E. S. R., 20, p. 807). 

Wood products, distillates and extracts, P. Dumesxt and J. Noyee, trans. 
by D. Gbant (London, 1908, pp, XVI+320, fign, 101),--X translation of a tech¬ 
nical treatise on the industrial chemistry of wood and its preservatives. The 
special subjects treated are the carbonizing or “ coaling ” of wood, the manu¬ 
facture of acetic acid and secondary products of wood distillation, analysis of 
raw materials and finished products, the destructive distillation of olive oil 
residuals, and the manufacture and testing of tan wood extracts and their 
utilization in modem tanneries. 

Leather industries laboratory book, H. R. Pbocteb (London and Xeir Tork, 
1908, 2, ed„ rev, and enh, pp, pU, 3, figa, 46),—This is the second edi¬ 

tion of a work which “ is occupied mainly with the practical details of analytical 
processes and makes no attempt to teach either chemical theories or the prin¬ 
ciples of leather manufacture.” The chemical, microscopical, and bacteriolog¬ 
ical methods described have been tested in the laboratory and include processes 
used in the examination of tanning material The work is intended as a supple¬ 
ment to the ordinary chemical text-book. 

A new mercury azotometer, C. A. Garcia (Bui Boc, Chim, Prance, 4* ser,, 
S-4 (1908), No. 23, pp, 1111-llli, fig, 1; ahs, in Imiyst, 34 (1909), No. 395, p, 
18, fig, 1; Jour, Clicm, Boo, \London\, 95 (1909), No. JoJ, //, p, 92),—Xn ap¬ 
paratus in which the air space is reduced to a minimum with a view to thus in¬ 
creasing the accnrac}' of measurement is described. 

A simple apparatus for the estimation of catalase, G. Koestleb (Mtlchw, 
Zenthl, 4 (1908), yo, 11, pp. 631-533, figs, i; ahs. in Rev. Lait, 7 (1909), 
No. 9, p. 0,—The apparatus described consists of a graduated tube provided 
with an agar cork, which is forced upward as gas is formed. 

An apparatus adapted to a number of analytical purposes, M. E. Pozzi- 
Escot (BuJ. Assoc, Chim, 8ucr, et Distill,, 26 (1908), No. 4, PP^ 267-271, fig.l),— 
The apijaratns described is a small flask with accessory devices, which, as 
explained by the author, is adapted to use in a number of analytical determina¬ 
tions, hicluding the determination of carbon dioxid in carbonates, amid, ammo- 
niacal and nitrons nitrogen, oxygen in water, analysis of persnlpbates, iierbo- 
rates, percarbonutes, and peroxide, bydrazin, and copper. 

]ia;iE0E0I0GY--WATER. 

Wireless telegraphy in the service of modem meteorology, P. Poms (Eauvsa, 
45 (JSOS), Xo, 38, pp. 937, This is a brief account of the use of wireless 
l^egraphy to secure a series of weather observations on a trip on a large ocean 
liner from Hamburg to New York and return in August, 1908, and of the prep¬ 
aration of daily synoptic weather charts, with suggestions as to the aid a sys¬ 
tem of such observations would give in general weather predictions on sea and 
land. 

Wireless telegraphy in the service of modem meteorology, E. Herrmann 
(Hama, 45 (1908), Ho. 39, pp. 962^64),—The author questions whether 
weather reports ftom ships by means of wireless telegraphy, as suggested by 
Polls (see above), will prove of very great value in determining tbe la^vs con¬ 
trolling the distribution of variation in atmospheric pressure over wide areas, 
upon which accurate weather forecasting on land and sea depends. 
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Montlily Weather Review (Mo, Weather Rev,, 36 (1908), Nos, 11, pp, 337-39i, 
figs, 2, charts 8; 12, pp. jfigs, 3, charts 9), —lu addition to the usual 

reports on forecasts, warnings, weather and crop conditions, meteorological 
tables and charts for the months of November and December, 190S, recent 
l«ipei*s bearing on meteorology and seismology, recent additions to the Weather 
Bureau library, notes from the Weather Bureau library, etc., these numbers 
contain the following articles and notes: 

Xo. 11.—^The Climate of the Historic Past (illus.), by E. Huntington; Notes 
on the Climate of Eastern Asia, by A. J. Henry; An Elementary Method of 
Deriving the Deflecting Force due to the Barth’s Rotation for West-east Motion 
(illus.), by W- H. Jackson; Titles of Pai>ers Read Before the German Meteoro¬ 
logical Association; Relation Between the Range of Air Temperature and the 
Distribution of Land and Water, by M. Tsutsui; A Comparison of the Changes 
in the TemiJerature of the Waters of the North Atlantic and in the Strength of 
the Trade Winds, by W. C. Hepworth; Kassner’s Meleorolc^ical Globes, by R. 
DeC. Ward; Luminous Fog; Brilliant Gulf Waters; New System of Storm 
Signals for Norway, by F. S. S. Johnson; Recent Progress in California; Sug¬ 
gested Reform in Meteorological Methods, by A. G. McAdie; and An Annotated 
Bibliograiihy of Evaporation, by Mrs. G. J. Livingston. 

No. 12.—Studies on the Vortices of the Atmosphere of the Earth (illus.), by 
F. H. Bigelow; Deficient Humidity Indoors, by F. H. Day; Wireless Telegi'aphy 
in the Service of Modem Meteorology, by P. Polls, trans. by C, F. Talman i see 
p- 1011); Remarkable Snowstorm at Grand Haven, Mich., by C. H. Eshleman; 
Tornadoes in Wisconsin, November 25, 190S; Severe Windstoi-ms in Ohio, Au¬ 
gust 12 and 17, 1908, by J. W. Smith; Severe Windstorms in New Mexico and 
Oklahoma; A Luminous Meteor Cloud Observed at Vrbaiia, Ill. (illus.), by C. J. 
Ivuilmer; The Training School at Tokyo, Japan, for Meteorological Observers; 
The Class under Instruction at Washington; Formation of Dew at Tree Tops; 
Hurricanes Affected by Mountain Ranges; Is the Earth Drying Up?; Tasmania 
and the Total Solar Eclipse; Driest Year at Portland, Me., by E. B. Jones; 
Address to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Dublin, September, 1908, by W. N. Shaw; 
The Baltimore Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, by W. R. Blair; The Baltimore Meeting of the Association of American 
Geographers; and Tornadoes in Arkansas during November, 1908 (illus.). 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, J. E. Ostrandeb and R. C. Lindbl.u> (llassachusctis Hta. Met, Buis, 
2i2, pp, .} each), —Summaries of obseiwatious at Amherst, Mass., on pres¬ 
sure, temi)erature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudiness, and 
casual phenomena during January and Februaiy, 1009. The data are briefly 
discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

Meteorological report, 1907, F. H. Auld (Ann, Rpt, Dept, Agr, Pror, Ban- 
katvhnran, 1907, pp, 92-106), —^This is a summary of observations on tempera¬ 
ture and precipitation at 40 meteorological stations in Saskatchewan during 
the 3 'ear 1907, The weather of each month is described. 

Weather at Bothamsted in 1908, J. J, Willis (Oai^, Citron,, 3, scr,, JJ 
(1909), Vo. 1133, pp, $6, 67), —Observations on temperature, precipitation, and 
general weather conditions are briefly summarized in this article; The year was 
chiiraeterized by a defleieney of rainfall, the total being 25A1 in., as against an 
average of 28.12 in. for the past 55 years. The mean temperature of the year, 
48.2® F., was slightly, 0.3®, in excess of the average. 

Banish meteorological conditions in 1907-8, V. Willaume-Jantzen (Tidsskr, 
Landfihonomi, 1908, Vo. 13, pp, Conditions for each month from Octo¬ 

ber, 1907, to September, 1908, inclusive, are summarized. 
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Meteorology (Yc/r Zeah Otf, Yearbook 1908, pp, Ul8-b23). —^Tabular sum¬ 
maries are given of observati<»ns on temperature, rainfall, atmospliei'ic i»ressure, 
and wind at 14 stations in Yew Zealand during the year 1*J07. 

Handbook of climatology, J. Hjlnn {IJandhuvh fhr KUmatologU. isitutfgart^ 
1908^ 3. €iU, rev. and enl., pp. rev. in Yature ILondonY 7.9 U909), 

Yo. 20)8, p. 363). —^This is the third revised and enlarged edition of this hand 
book. The most important revision is in connection with the sections on radia 
tion, cyclical changes of climate, methods of comimting a\erages for tempera 
ture and rainfall from incomplete or short series obser;ations, and climatic 
zones of the globe. 

Variations in climate, H. Aectowski {Compt. Bend. Acad. Bci. [Paris]* 
1)7 {1908), Yo. 2o, pp. 1)38-14)0; ahs. in Bci\ Bci. iParib], 47 (1909), I, Yo. i, 
p. 27; Bei. Abn., Bret. A — Phyn., 12 (1909), Yo. 13), p. 72}. —On the basis of ob¬ 
servations on temperature recorded during more than 50 years in different parts 
of the earth, but particularly from 1S91 to ItMM) in Fran<*e, the author concludes 
that there are exceptionally warm or ^ceptionally cold years. 

Temi)eratiire differences are not alike in size and magnitude at different 
lilaces, but in many eases the variations at one place are the opposite of those at 
another. The amount of compensation between different stations is apparently 
insufficient to i>ennit of the assumption of a constant mean temperature at the 
earth's surface. It is suggested that this is due to variations in intensity of 
solar radiation. 

Public water supplies, P. E. Turneattee and H. L. Russell ( Yim? York and 
London, 1908, 2. (d., rev. and enl., pp. XT-jrSOS, fig^t. 231). —This is the second 
revised and enlarged edition of this standard work, 

“The chapters relating to the purification of water have been thoroughly 
revised, that on mechanical or rapid filtration being rewritten and greatly en¬ 
larged. . . . Besides the matter relathig to purification many other changes and 
additions have been made in nearly every chapter. The most important of 
these relate to methods of bacterial examination of water, the investigation of 
ground water and the construction of collecting works, data on the use of 
water, data on rainfall and flow of streams, the construction of dams, and the 
application of reenforced concrete to conduits, dams, filters, reservoirs, and 
tanks. The literature of each chapter has also been extended and brought up 
to date.” 

Chemical and biological survey of the waters of Illinois, E. Bartow et Al. 
(Univ. 111. Bui., 6 {1908), Yo. 4, pp. 80, figs. 13). —^This report gives “ a detailed 
description of the work accomidlbhed during the 10 mt>nths ending December 31, 
1907, with a summary, by years, of the analyses made since the foundation of 
the^ survey to that time, and a summary, by months, of the analyses made dur¬ 
ing the last two years. The new quarters into which the survey moved during 
the summer of 1007 are described. 

“ The progress of the cooperative work with the State board of health, and 
with the engineering experiment station of the Tniversity of Illinois, the State 
geological survey, and the Water Resources Branch of the United States Geolog¬ 
ical Survey, is reported. 

“ There are included the descriptions of several experiments or investigations 
carried on by the survey.” Among these are Sanitary Chemical Examination of 
Water Bacteria, by A. W. Sellards; Stand for Fermentation Tubes, by W. G. 
Bain; Laboratory Experiments in Water Treatment, by E. Bartow and J. M. 
Lindgren; Normal Waters of Illinois; Investigation of Manufacturing Waste at 
Waukegan; and Character of the Underground Waters of Normal. 

Prom the study of normal waters of Illinois, the eonelusiou is drawn that 
waterSgfrom deep rock wells though varying in comi)Osition at different depths 
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and in different sections show an increase of mineral residue from north to 
south. This variation is shown at least from the northern border of the Stale 
to a line d^a\^^l from Quincy to Ottawa and probably to the southeast of the 
above line as indicated by isolated eases. 

“ The deep drift waters are so very variable that such tests as free ammonia 
and consumed oxygen have little value as means for judging their purity. 
Waters containing more sodium than is required to unite with the nitrate, 
chlorin, and sulphate ions predominate. 

“The streams are all turbid and impure. The turbidity is more persistent 
to the south. All must be treated before being used for drinking purposes.” 

Bacteria in water, A. Kocn (Jahrcshcr, Garungs-Organismni, 16 {J90o), 
pp. 154^171), —^The literature of this subject appearing during 1905 is reviewed. 

Some features of the fifth report of the Boyal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal, H. Lemmoin-Cannon (Jour, Boy, Sanit InsL, 30 (1909), No. 1, 
pp, 5S-d3).—This is a brief summary of some of the chief features of this 
report, which has been previously noted (E. S. R., 20, p. 617), relating to sewage 
farming, processes in artificial systems, including preliminary treatment, chem¬ 
ical precipitation, septic tank treatment, and preparation and utilization of 
sludge, comparative cost of treatment by land and by artificial processes, and 
standards for sewage effluents. The conclusions of the report do not indicate 
any decided advantage of artificial treatment over land treatment either as 
regards efficiency or economy provided soil and other conditions are favorable 
to land treatment. 

Purification and disposal of town and factory sewage, A. Reich (Bcinigung 
vnd Beaeitigung at&dtlicher and gewerNieher Ahimaacr. Jlanoi^er, 1907, pp. 139, 
pi. 1, figa. SO). —^This is a concise summary of information regarding the nature 
of town and factory sewage^ the collection and examination of water samples, 
the self-purification of streams, and methods of purification of sewage, includ¬ 
ing mechanical and mechanical-chemical methods, irrigation, biological processes, 
and electrical methods, 

SOnS-PEETniZEES. 

The agricultural soils of Cape Colony, C. F. Juairz (Agr. Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, $S (1908), Noa. 1, pp. 83-45; 2, pp. 171-187, map 1; 3, pp. 318-835, ftga. 2; 

473-490; 5, pp. 599-613, figs. 3; 6, pp. 743-759, figa. 3; 34 (1900), Nos 1, 
pp. 64-^0, figa. 3; 2. pp. 166-184, figa. 3; 3, pp. 277-29}, figs. 2).—Thi.s article 
disensses the value of chemical analysis as a means of determining the fertility 
of soils, describes methods commonly employed for such aimlysis, especially 
those used by the author in the examination of Cape Colony soils, presents an 
argument in favor of systematic soil surveys and investigation in the colony, 
and reports results of analyses of about HOO samples of soil from different parts 
of the colony, of which 442 were collected in pursuance of a systematic soil 
sun'ey and represented 27,000 square miles, or one-tenth of the total area. 

Most of the soils were analyzed by the standard method based on extraction 
with hydrochloric acid of 1.115 sp, gr. A considerable number, however, were 
examined by the German official method and a few by the Maercker, Hilgard, 
and Dyer methods for comparative purposes. 

The humus deposits in the limestone Alps, Wilhexm Gbap zu Leiningen 
(Naturtc. Ztachr. Forst u. Landw., 6 (1908), No. 11, pp. 529-588, pis. 2; 7 
(1909), Noa. 1, pp. 8-82; 8, pp. 160-178 ; 5, pp. 249-273).—This article discusses 
Alpine peat dejiosits in general; the terminology of forms of humus: peat 
formation in wet and dry places; relation of animal life, lower organisms and 
wind-home matter, character of plants, character of decomposition, and pres- 
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ence or absence of lime to the nature of the liumus; nature of subsoils under¬ 
lying peat dei)OSits; plant food and free acids in i>eat; and classification of 
tyi)es of soil, vegetation, and humus in peat deposits. 

Contribution to the study of the humus matter of peat, L. Roger and 
E. 'VuLQUiN {Compt Rend. Acad. ScL [Pam], H7 (iPOS), Xo. 23, pp. JJO}- 
li06 ).—Studies of the humus matter obtained by extracting fibrous peat with 
lU i)er cent soda solution are reported which indicate that the i>rocess of i)eat 
formation results in the accumulation of nitrogen and carbon in the products 
of decomposition of vegetable matter. Neither pentosans nor hexosans were 
found in the ijeat. A new fact observed was that the humus of i)eat has 
decidedly acid properties. 

Recent results of investigations in soil bacteriology and their value for 
agricultural practice, J. SxMo:x (Xeuere Ergebnme bodcnhakteriologischcr 
Forschungen, ihr 'Wert fiir die Jandwirtuchaftliche Praxits. Dippoldisicalde, 
{tOOS}, pp. 27, dgnu. 2). —^The author discusses the bearing of recent bacteri¬ 
ological in\ estigations on the nitrogen cycle in the soil, soil inoculation, and 
the accumulation of nitrogen in the soil, and the best practical means of 
increasing the activity of beneficial soil organisms. 

Legume bacteria, S. F. Edwards and B. Barlow (Ontario Dept. Agr.Bul. 169, 
pp. 22, figs. io). —Studies on nitrogen a&similation by legumes which have been 
going on about 5 years are summarized. Previous accounts of this work have 
been noted (E. S. R., 10, p. 52S). The results of practical tests of inoculating 
material prepared and distributed by the authors are also summarized. See 
also a previous note (E. S. R., 19, p. 1121). During 190S “2,113 cultures were 
distributed, and reiwrts were returned from C34, or 31.7 per cent. Of these, 
posithe beneficial results were stated in 397, or 02.6 per cent, and no benefit 
was apparent in 237, or 37.4 per cent.*’ 

Investigations on the process of denitrification, M. Oingolani (Stas. Sper. 
Agr. Hat., (1908), Xo. 8, pp. 530--540; Ann. R. Stas. Chini. Agr. Sper. Roma, 
2. ser., 2 (1907-8), pp. 27i-28.f; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908)y Xo. 77, pp. 922, 
923; Chem. Zvntbl., 1908, II, Xo. 19, pp, 1626,1627; Jour. Chem. Soc. [LoiidfonJ, 
96 (1909), Xo. 536, II, p. 171). —^The author rei)orts investigations in which he 
isolated from fresh calf manure 2 new denitrifying organisms which he has 
named Bacterium porticenf^is denitrificans a and B. poi'iiccnftis deniirificam /5. 
The morphological and cultural characters of these organisms are fully de¬ 
scribed. When cultures were kept at a temperature of 97® F., intense fermenta¬ 
tion developed in from 12 to 48 hours and in 2 to 6 days the nitric acid (0.3 
per cent) had entirely disappeared. 

The action of heat and antiseptics on soils, S. T7. Pickering (Jour. Agr. 
Set., 3 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 32-3.i; abs. in Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 28 (1909), Xo. 4, 
p. 212). —Ip continuation of previous work on the effect of moist heat on the 
soluble constituents of soil (E. S. R., 20, p. 737), the author compared the effect 
of moist heat and various volatile antiseptics on the productiveness of soils. 

The experiments were made with kilogram samples not only of the Rotham- 
Bted soil used in previous exi)eriments, but also with various other kinds of 
soils, including a sample of unproductive soil from Takoma Park, D. 0. The 
effect of the different treatments on solubility of the soil constituents and on the 
germination of seeds of wheat, rye, clover, mustard, rye grass, and fescue was 
determined. The results aye summarized as follows: 

“ When soils are treated with antiseptics, such as carbon dlsulphid, chloro¬ 
form, benzene, ether, or paraflan oil, they undergo chemical change, and the 
soluble organic matter In them is increased, Just as in cac^ of their being heated; 
they also exhibit the same inhibitory effect on the germination of seeds that 
heated soils do. 
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“Tlie different antiseiitics differ in the intensity of their action, but the in¬ 
hibitory substance formed is probably the same in all cases, and also the same 
as that formed by heat, for the quantity formed has the same effect on seeds, 
whether produced by antiseptics or by heat. 

“On keeping treated soils for a few weeks at a summer temperature, some 
of the organic matter which was rendered soluble becomes insoluble, and the 
inhibitory action is reduced. This is also the case with heated soils, especially 
when rei)eatedly watered: though with unheated soils under similar conditions 
the soluble matter increases. 

“ The treatment of soils with antiseptics induces a change equivalent to that 
obtained by heating the soil to 60** to IS*", and this may be sufficient to account 
for the increased growth observed in plants grown in them. 

“The production by heat of a substance Inhibitory to germination appears 
to be a property common to all soils, twelve instances having been examined. 
The proportion of it formed depends on the increase in the amount of organic 
matter rendereil soluble by heating; but the actual amount of the soluble 
organic matter in the heated soil is not always a criterion as to the intensity of 
its inhibitory action, and still less is the amount of soluble organic matter origi¬ 
nally present in the unheated soil, though in the majority of cases it may be so. 
There appears to be no connection between the fertility of a soil and the extent 
to which it is altered by heating. 

“ Soils in their natural state appear generally to contain a certain amount 
of this inhibitory substance, as they act less favorably towards germination 
than inire water does. Whether in any cases soils can act more favorably than 
water—^as the earlier experiments had indicated they could—is open to doubt, 
but the probability is in favor of thehr doing so. So far as the instances now 
examined are concerned, the richer soils, and those containing most soluble 
orgsinic matter, as slightly less favorable to gei-mination than the poorer soils.” 

The Idle of oxidation in soil fertility, O. Schbeines and H. S. Reed (T. 8, 
Dept Sgr.n Bur. 8oils But Jd, pp, o2).S series of experiments is x*eported in 
which the oxidizing power of roots of wheat seedlings gr<»wn in water extracts 
of soils of different kinds was studied by means of soluble chromogens such as 
alplm-naphthylaniiu, benzidiu, vanillin, vanillic acid, and escnliu, which yield 
upon oxidation by the plant roots Insoluble colored compounds which are to a 
large extent deiiosited upon the surface of the roots, and cbromogens such as 
phenolphthalein, aloin, and leucorosolic acid, which are converted into Bixlul)le 
coloring matters in tlie solutions. 

The authors conclude ftom the results obtained in these exi>erinientM that 
wheat roots have an extracellular oxidizing power due chiefly to the enzyms 
which they secrete, aud that oxidation is most active in the newer regions of 
the roots. It was found to be more pronounced in plants grown in extracts 
of productive soils than in those grown in extracts of unproductive soils. 

“ Treating the soil extracts with an absorbing agent is usually beueficial to 
oxidation. 

“ The distillate of a poor soil extract which contains volatile toxic compounds 
was less favorable to oxidation than the residue remaining from distillation. 

“ The process of oxidation is usually accelerated by the addition of nitrates 
to an aqueous soil extract. The addition of ammonium sulphate is less bene¬ 
ficial to oxidation than the addition of an equal amount of nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate. 

Calcium salts were found to increase the amount of oxidation in cultures 
to which they were added. 

“ The addition of potassium stilts was not generally beueficial to the proc¬ 
esses of oxidation. In some cases their presence caused a material retardtition 
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of the oxidation. Tlie most of the retardation was due to the action of the 
potassium itself and not to the formation of a<*id conditions in the solution. 
Sodium or ammonium salts of the same acid were more favorable to oxidation 
than the corresponding potassium wilt. 

“Phosphates usually i>roduced material increases in the oxidation in solu¬ 
tions to which they were added. 

“ Chlorids and sulphates, when combined with a suitable base, like sodium, 
are somewhat beneficial to oxidation, but are not as favorable as the corre¬ 
sponding nitrate would be. 

“ The presence of toxic organic substances in solution was extremely delete¬ 
rious to the oxidizing power of plants. The oxidizing power of the plants, 
especially in the presence of nitrates, was able to alleviate the toxicity of such 
solutions. 

“The process of oxidation by roots is largely, if not entirely, due to the 
activity of a peroxidase produced by the roots. This oxidizing enzym is most 
active in neutral or slightly alkaline solutions. The activity of the enzym 
may be inhibited by the presence of acid and also by the conditions in solutions 
where putrefaction processes occur.” 

Soil improvement work, S. D. Conner {Indiana tita, Rpt. 1908^ pp. 

A brief statement is made regarding the cooperative soil improvement experi¬ 
ments which ha\ e boeu conducted in 45 diflierent localities in 33 counties of the 
State, €*md a fuller account is given of two such experiments on peat soil in 
Xewton and Henry counties and one on a clay soil in Sc<>tt County. The peat 
soils have been found to be greatly benefited by applications of pota^, while in 
the clay and loam soils phosphorus api}ears to be the element most needed. 
These soils are also much benefited by ground limestone and slaked lime. 

Soil fertility, T. F. Hunt {Pennsylvania 8ta» BuL SO, pp. 26, ehans 7).—^This 
is a summary of the results of a series of fertilizer experiments on a clay loam 
soil of limestone origin which haA-e been carried on for 25 years at this station. 

The more important facts brought out by the results are that phosphoric 
acid is the only fertilizing constituent which produced an increase in yield when 
used alone. A larger increase, however, was obtained when both phosphoric 
acid and potash were used. The productive i>ower of the soil was maintained 
during the 25 years by applying in alternate years 48 lbs. of phosphoric acid 
and 100 lbs. of potash i>er acre in a rotation in which clover oc<‘urred once in 
4 years, but a material increase in yield resulted from the addition of 24 lbs. 
of nitrogen per acre to the mineral fertilizers, ^^itrate of soda gave better 
results as a source of nitrogen than either dried blood or sulphate of ammonia. 
An acid condition, proving especially injurious in later years to com and clover, 
resulted from the continued application of sulphate of ammonia. 

The crop producing power of the soil was maintained during the 25 years 
without the use of any yard manure. “ Without the addition of any organic 
matter to the soil, except the roots and stubble of the crops raised, the fertility 
has been fully maiutained. In other words, a complete commercial fertilizer 
and yard manure having maintained the crop producing power equally well in a 
4 years* rotation containing clover. ComiJaratiA’ely small quantities of yard 
manure applied on alternate years, viz, to the corn and wheat, have produced 
marked increjise in yield compared with plats receiving no fertilizer, . . . 
The addition of 4,000 lbs. of quick lime applied once in 4 years to idats receiving 
110 fertilizer has caused the decrease in yield, but whesa applied in connection 
with 0 tons of yard manure the products produced were equal to those produced 
by an application of 10 tons of manure without lime.” 

The general conclusion arrived at is that economic farm management under 
the conditions obtaining in these experiments requires the use of yard manure 
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supplemented by /jommercial fertilizers, and “ that the best results can be ob¬ 
tained only by a continuous and systematic use of fertilizers in connection with 
a well ordered method of cropping.*' 

Theories of manure and fertilizer action, A. D. Hall (Science^ n, ser., 
28 (1008), No. U3, pp. G17-4S2S, flu- t; Xmn\ Fert., 30 (1000), No. d, pp. 

-This is a lecture given at the Graduate School of Agriculture at (Cor¬ 
nell rniversity in July, 190S, and discusses at some length the various theories 
which have been advanced to explain the action of manures and fertilizers, the 
discussion being based mainly upon Liebig's generalizations and conclusions 
from the results of experiments at Rothamsted and of investigations of the 
Bureau of Soils of this Department. 

The author concludes that there is no direct proof of the supposition “ that 
all soils give rise to soil solutions sufficiently rich in the elements of plant food 
to nourish a full crop did not some other factor come into play,” nor convincing 
evidence “ of the excretion of toxic substances from plants past the autotrophic 
seedling stage. . . . 

*• If, how’ever, we give the theory a wider form, and, instead of excretions 
from the plant, understand ddbris of any kind left behind by the i>hint and the 
results of the bacterial action upon it, we may thereby obtain a clue to certain 
l)henomena at present imperfectly understood. . . . 

* Assuming that the persistence in the soil of obscure diseases appropriate 
to the iiarticnlar plant can be neglected as the cause of these phenomena, there 
still remains some unexplained factor arising from a plant's growth whi(*h is 
injurious to a succeeding crop, and this may either be the excreted toxins of 
Whitney’s theory or may be some secondary effects due to the competition of 
injurious products of the bacteria and other microflora accumulating in the 
particular soil layer in which the roots of the crop chiefly reside” 

[MisceUaneoas fertilizer notes] (Suffar Beet, SO (t009). No. 1, pp. 18^1 ),— 
Brief notes are given on Buropean investigations on the acclimatization of 
nltril^ving organisms, the use of manganese as a fertilizer, the physiological 
function of potash in plants, the importance of soda in the growth of sugjir 
beets, Thomas slag as a fertilizer for sugar beets, and toxic substances in soils. 
The investigations on which these notes are based bave already been noted. 

lExpeiiments with diemical fertilizers in 1908, E. Ciiuakd and Dx^sseruf 
(BtiL See, TamL Agr. et Tit, 1009, No. pg. S03S08). —ro<)iK'rative exi)eri- 
inents with 10 farmers in 5 different localities in the Canton of Vaud to dett*r- 
inine the profitableness of applying sui)eri)hosphale, nitrate of soda, and i>otash 
salts on well manured soils of good productive capacity are wporttnl. The 
results show that the chemical fertilizers gave profitable returns on wheat, oats, 
and maslin (mixed grain). 

Cooperative fertilized experiments in Sweden, 1907, P. Bolin <iC. Landthr, 
Akad. BandL oeh Tidskr., 47 (1908), No. 4» IW- f77*-J^J, dgms. J).—^The experi¬ 
ments, similar in plan to those of previous years, were c(>u<lucted with spring 
grains, root croiis, meadows, and lupines. Comi)arative trials with nitrate of 
soda and calcium cyanamid, and variety tests were also conducted- 

Besnlts obtained with different forms of nitrogen, Olauskn itundw, 
tVehnhh Schles, Holst, 59 (1909), No. 4» PP- 47-^0).—Comiyarative tests of 
nitrate of soda, lime nitrogen, Norw^ian nitrate, and ammonium sjilts with 
rye, barley, oats, and iKitatoes are rejicrted. 

The Norwegian nitrate was fully as effective as the better known nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia. The lime nitrogen was especially effective on 
potatoes and rye, but less so on summer grain. The high absorptive power of 
the Norwegian nitrate for moisture and the very finely powdered condition of 
the lime nitrogen Interfere somewhat with their handling. 
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Becent investigations of the nitrogenous fertilizers, 0 . Schbeiber 
O^n. SgroiL, n. svr., 3 {1908)^ yos. lU pp. flg^, 2; J2, pp. iSl-iSS; 4 

(1909), ^o. /, pp. }-, 0 , fig, J ).— Pot experiments with oats are i*ei>orted which 
bad for their object the study of the loss of nitrate of soda from sandy soils in 
the draiimue. Previous exiieriments had shown that there was ^ery little loss 
of nitrate of soda from loam soil in good condition thoroughly cultivated, even 
when the nitrate was applied two or three weeks before planting. The losses 
were but little larger in the sandy soil notwithstanding abundant rainfall 
during the season. 

Pot experiments with lime nitrate and lime nitrogen (calcium cyanamid) on 
oats on clayey and sandy soils showed that the first was about equal to nitrate 
of soda as a fertilizer, but that the second was decidedly less efficient (03 to 
73 per cent!. Lime nitrogen applied as a top-dressing at the time of seeding 
retarded germination and prevented growth of plants. When incorporated with 
the soil the day of seeding it iiroduced less increase of yield than when culti¬ 
vated in 15 days before seeding. The use of lime (carbonate) with the lime 
nitrogen produced an injurious effect. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 20, 
p. 428). 

In ix»t experiments with oats to determine the effect of calcium carbonate on 
ammonium sulphate used as a fertilizer it was found that decided losses of am¬ 
monia occurred when ammonium sulphate was applied as a top-dressing on 
soils rich in lime. 

On the loss of nitrogen in drainage waters, J. Gbaftiatj (Ann. OemWoux, 
10 (1909), \o. pp. 69-73). —^This article ijoints out that the conclusions re¬ 
cently reported by Schreiber (see above) were drawn from experiments in 
which ^ery large crops were grown and the drainage was very small. It is 
believed that the conclusions are not applicable to normal conditions of field 
culture. 

Loss of nitrogen by leaching of nitrate of soda, 0. Schbsibeb (Ann. Gem- 
Hour. JO {1909), yo. 3. pp. 160-166).—This is a reply to Graftiau's criticism 
of the author’s experiments noted above, presenting further data from field 
experiments in support of the author's conclusions. 

Eurther note on the loss of nitrogen in drainage w-aters, J. Gbaftiau (Ann. 
Gemhlour, J9 (1909), yo. 4, pp. 2H-222). —^This is a further contribution to 
the discussion of the above report on this subject by C. Schrelber. The author 
insists that neither Schreiber’s experiments nor those of other investigators 
cite<l by him justify practical generalizationa 

The loss of nitrogen by seepage of nitrate of soda, 0 . Schbeibeb (Ann. 
acmlilonx, 19 (1909). yo. 5. pp. $27-832).—This is a further reply to Graf- 
tiau's orilicism of the author’s conclusions regarding this subject. 

Action of sulphate of anunonia containing 3 per cent of sulphuric add on 
the growth of plants, O. Lemmebmaxn and A. Einbcre (FuhHng's Landw. 
Ztg., o7 (1908), yo. 23, pp. 787-7,9/).—In continuation of previous experiments 
(E. S. E., 20, p. 420), the effect of the sulphate of ammonia alone and combined 
with acid jffiospliate was tested in iiot experiments with barley, with the result 
that nearly as good yields were obtained with the sulphate containing 3 per 
cent acid, even with the addition of acid i>hosi>hate, as with the acid-free 
sulphate. 

The agricultural use of caldum cyanamid, A. Muntz and P. Nottin (Compt. 
Rend. Arud. Jiri. [PariK]. /{7 (1908), No. 20, pp. 902-906; Bui. 8oc. Apr. France, 
1908, Dec. 15, pp. 375-379; Prog. Agr. et Tit. (Ed. VE 9 t-C€nire), 29 (1908), No. 
50, pp. 718-721; Jour. Agr. Prat., n. ser., 16 (1908), No. 49, pp. 716-720; Jour. 
Vhim. 8oc. \hond(m\, 96 (1909), No. 555,11, p. 88; Chem. Aba., B (1909), No. 4, 
p. 468).—Comparative tests of the rate of nitrification of calcium cyanamid. 
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ammonium snlpliato, blood, and roasted leather are reported, showing that 
taking the rate of nitrification of suliJhate of ammonia during 5 months as 100, 
that of calcium cyanamid was 88, dried blood GG, and roasted leather 2G. When 
as in these exi)eriments the cyanamid was employed in amounts 10 to 20 times 
greater than those ordinarily used in practice, the nitrifying oi’ganisms were 
l)aralyzed at first and even a small amount of denitrification occurred, but in a 
short time the organisms apimreiitly adapted themselves to the medium and 
normal nitrification was restored. This retiirdation is duo to the cyanamid 
and not to the excess of caustic lime pi’esent Amounts of the material fur¬ 
nishing 35-7 lbs. of nitrogen per acre may be applied without any retardation of 
nitrification. Very large amounts may be applied to humus soils in a very 
active state of nitrification without retarding this process, and still larger 
amonuts may be used (GO times tlait employed in iiitensi^-e culture) if added in 
successive applications extending over a considerable i)eriod (4 months). 

Comparative field tests on difiCertmt kinds of soil confirm In general the labor¬ 
atory imilts. In only one case were nn^vorable results obtained in the ai»pli- 
cation of the cyanamid at the time of planting. Nevertheless, as a precautionary 
measure it is advised to apply the material shortly in advance of phinting. The 
cyanamid was ai»plied in amounts furnishing 35.7 lbs. of nitrogen per acre in 
March and April on wheat and oats, and In amounts furnishing 41.J)5 lbs. of 
nitnigeu i»er acre on grapes and natural grass lands. In damp weather thei-e 
was no injury from such api>licati<»n. In dry weather the grain and gra^s were 
slightly burned, but s<K>n recovei*ed from the bad effects and the final yleJvl was 
not reduced. The authors advise, however, that the cyanamid should not be 
applied as a top-<lressiug except in wet weather. 

The general conclusion from these investigations is that calcium cyanamid 
is substantially analogous to sulphate of ammonia as a fertilizer. 

On the decomposition of lime nitrogen in soils, H. {Chem. 

U$m), Vo- 8d, pp. if71, 972; Uimschau, 12 {1908), Xo.P»- m-^6; Osterr. 
Vh'cnu Ztg., 11 {1908), Xo. 23, pp. 31o, 316 ).—^Investigations on this subject a)-e 
reviewel. 

Physiological action of dicyandiamid, 0. Loew (Cltcm. Zith, 32 {1908), 
Xo. J7, pp. 676, 677; ahtt. hi Jour. Chem. dor. [LonJon], 9i (1908), Xo. 53i, II, 
p. 77o; them. 3 {1909), Xo. 2, p. 221). —Observations are reported which 
led to the cfuielusion that dicyandiamid is not a good source of iiitrogeu for 
many kinds of soil bacteria, the growth being much less rapid iu media con¬ 
taining small amounts of this substance than iu those containing nmmouiiiin 
sulphate. 

When young barley plants were placed in a 5 i»or cent solution of llie siil)- 
stanee an injurious efleet was notic*ed after 2 days, Lathyrus plants withstood 
the injurious action of dicyandiamid somewhat longer. With 0,05 to 0.1 per 
cent solutions only the points of the leaves were afiTected. Twigs of Trades- 
cautia in 0.1 per cent s<tlution and Blodea in 0.2 per c-ent solution showed no 
injurious effects, and Elodea apiKirently utilized the dicyandiamid as a source 
of nim)gen. Threads of pspirogyra remained intact for several days in 1 per 
cent solutions of dicyandiamid, and worms lived for more than 4 days in 0.5 
l>er cent solution. Bacteria were not injured in the least in broth containing 
0.5 x>er cent of the substance. 

The structural formula of the dicyandiamid is discussed. 

The importance of nitrogen, H. fiTEiNMjcTz (Ben Xaturw. Ter. Begcnshiirg, 
19Q6-6, Xo. 11, pp. lQ8r-119 ).—^The importance of nitrogen in relation to industry 
and plant and animal life, and the possibnities of developing the manufacture of 
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nitrogen compounds from the free nitrogen of the air are discussed. The de¬ 
pendence of the manufacture of such comiiounds upon chesip sources power is 
explained as well as the sources of water i)ower for this puriwse in Germany. 

The nitrogen question and its solution, N. Caro (O&tvrr. Cfitm. Zhj., 12 
{1909), So. 1, pp. J-J).—This article reviews briefly various methods which 
haAe l»eou proposed in recent years for increasing the supply of com]>ined nitro¬ 
gen, such as the preparation of ammonium sulphate by the dry distillation of 
coal, the Mond gas process, the utilization of i)eat, and the manufacture of cal¬ 
cium cyanamid. 

Sulphate of ammonia in 1908, MaiziIres (Engrats, 2i (1909), Xo. o, 
pp. 12^-121; flbs. in Ifarlr Lane EjtprcHS, 100 (1909), yo. }dJJ, p. 89). —Statistics 
of production and consumption of ammonium sulphate are given. 

The synthesis of ammonia by means of peat, H. Woltebeck ( Compt. Rend. 
Acad. [Pan's], H7 {1908), yo, 25, pp, H02, 1\03: <ib&. in Jour, CJicm, Soc, 
ILondon'l. 06 (1909), yo, oo6, II, p, US). —^Further tests of TToltereck's process, 
which has been previously noted (E, S. B., 10, p. 11^4), showed that the prod- 
n<*tH obtained contained much more nitrogen than would be yielded by the 
amount of peat employed. 

The oxidation of the nitrogen of the air, O. Schonherr (Ziscltr, Angcw, 
Chem,, 21 (1908), yo, 31, pp, 1633^1631; trans, in Jour, Indus, and Engin, 
Vhenu, 1 (1009), yo, 2, pp, 120, 121; in Amn\ Vhem, Jour,, .}/ (1909\, 
yo, 1 pp. 75, 76). —^This article deals esi)ecially with a method employed by a 
Baden firm for the manufacture of nitrate, but discusses incidentally other 
nrocesses proposed for this :>uriK)se. The method especially referred to is an 
electrical pnicess similar to that of Birkelaiid and Eyde, the essential difference 
being that the air is carried along a quietly burning arc of great length instead 
of being forced through the electric flame. 

A future substitute for nitrate of soda, K. BiBEEL.^in> and A. Frank 
(S. Infernat, Landw. Kong, irfea, 1 (1907), pp, 2S0^3i; 2 (1907), Sect. IIB, 
Ref. 1, pp. 27+7). —^This is a discussion of the present status and future possi¬ 
bilities of the manufacture of basic lime niu'ate by the Birkeland and Eyde 
process and of calcimn cyanamid by the Frank and Caro process. 

Calcium cyanamid (Hark Lane Erpress, 100 (1909), yo. iOB), pp, 59, 61, 
pg^, J>.—This article discusses the characteristic qualities, storage and mixing, 
s»nir<*es, price, use, and methods of application of lime nitrogen. 

Calcium cyanamid (Engin. and Jilin. Jour., 87 (1909), yo. 2, p. fJS).—This 
Is a brief n(»te on the progress in the establishment of factories for the manu¬ 
facture of this product, attention bolng csilled paxticularly to the plant in course 
of construction at Xiagam Falls, Ontario. It is exixjcted that this plant will 
begin oi»eralion early in the qiring of liMK), The calcium cyanamid to be pro¬ 
duced will contain about 10 i»er cent of nitrogen and no free lime. 

iKTew Canadian industry, W. II, H. Webster (J/o. Cons, and Trade Rpts. 
[U. 18,], 1908, yo. 338, p. J25).—This is a brief account of the calcium cyanamid 
factory which is being built at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Pota^ silicate, P, Krische (IEus. Landw. Ztg., 28 (1908), yo. 79, pp- 685, 
686; ahs, in Chcni. Ahs., S (1909), yo. 1, p, P}),—This article reviews briefly 
several unsuccessful attempts to use ground rock as a fertilizer, and calls 
attention to a proprietary potash silicate (a fine-ground eruptive rock, phono- 
lith) which is now being put on the German market The objections to the 
use of silicate of pota^ as fertilizer are stated to be low percentage of soluble 
potash, high cost as compared with soluble potaidi salts, and lack of water- 
holding iwer. 
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Potash silicate (ground phonolith) as a potash fertilizer, P. AVagnek (Dent. 
LandUj, Presse^ 36 (1600)^ Ko. U PP* «&«• Landxc. ZUclir, Rheinproi'lnz^ 
10 (1909)j yo. 'll, p, 8o ).—Comparative tevSts of sulphate of potash and of a fiiie- 
gronnd eruptive rock known as phonolith, containini? hbout r»0 i«'r cent of silicon, 

9 to 10 per cent of potash, and 8 per cent of soda, on Italian ryo sa‘ass, tomatoes, 
and mustard, are reported. 

The results show that the i»otash of the ground phonolith is very resistant 
to the solvent action of acids and of soils and roots. The potash is so firmly 
combined with silicic acid that scarcely one-half of it is dissolved by 10 per 
cent hydrochloric acid and very little by the roots of plants. 

Soil fertility and phosphoric acid, 6- S. Pbaps (Ti'ans, Tci'Uh Acad, ScU 

10 ilBOH), pp, 40-4i; Amcr. Feet., 30 {1909), Fo. 2, pp. S^7).—This article is 
based largely upon results of experiments reported in a bulletin of the Texas 
Station tE, S. R., 19, p. 919), w'hich inive shown that the soils of Texas are es¬ 
pecially in need of pho^horic acid; that soils may contain pho^ihates which are 
equally soluble, but are assimilated with unequal readiness by plants; that two 
soils may contain equal quantities of phosphoric acid of equal value to plants 
and yet on account of variation in absorbing powers of the soil the amounts of 
phosphoric acid dissolved from the two soils may be widely different; and that 
the same comiK)unds of phosphoric acid may have different values for the same 
plant in different soils. The author is of the opinion that soils defii lent in phos¬ 
phoric acid are widely distributed in the South. 

Shall we use natural rock pho^hate or manufactured acid phosphate for 
the permanent improvement of IlHnois soils? C. G. Hopkixs illhnaiti Ufa. 
Cire, 127,pp, This is a reply to a pamphlet issued by a large packing house 
opposing the use of untreated rock i>hosphate. The results of exiieriments by a 
number of stations are quoted to show that under certahi conditions such phos¬ 
phate may be profitably used. 

Fho^horic add of varying solubility in citric add as a fertilizer for 
meadows, H. S^oboda {Ztsehr. Landw. Vcmiclmc, Osterr., 11 (1908), TCo. 10, 
pp. 733-77}; abft. Uh Chem. Ztg., 32 (1908), Xo. 103, Repa't., p. 67}; Chrm. 
Zentbl, 1908, II, Xo. 24^ p. 1893; Jour. Chem. 8oc. [London'}, 96 ( 1909), Xo. 536, 
II, p. 177). —Comparative tests, extending over a series of years, with Thomas 
slag bf varying solubility in citric acid, bone meal, and rock ])hosphato are 
reported. The results show in general that w’hile i)hosphates having a high 
degree of solubility in citric acid act more quickly, they are more rapidly (ex¬ 
hausted and on this account are not so well suited to the fertilizing of meadows 
as less soluble phosphates. 

Modem land-pebble pho^hate-mining plants in Florida, II. D. Mr.NDi:NnAia« 
(Engin. Xcits, 60 (1908), Xo. 16, pp. 470-}!}, figs. 7), —^This is an account of a 
modem phosphiite-mining plant, of which there are about 20 in the land i)ebl)Ie 
district of Florida, each turning out from 50,000 to 500,000 tons of phosphate a 
year. 

Phosphate industry in Tennessee, H. D, Ruhm: (Engiiu and Min. Jour,, 
87 (1909), 2ko. 2, pp. 139, HO ).—The situation in the Tennessee phosphate field 
during 1908 is liriefly reviewed. 

Agiicultural lime, R H. Jenkins and E. M. East (Connectlciit State Hta. 
Bui. 163. pp. 3-18).—TMs bulletin discusses, on the basis of examinations of 
samples collated in Connecticut, the sources, composition, and prices of agri¬ 
cultural lime* in that State^ as well as its aertion in the soil. 

Iiime, J. P. Rowe (Untv. Mont. Bui. 30, pp. 40-42, pis. d).—The limestone 
deposits of Montana and their utilization in the preparation of lime are briefly 
discussed. 
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Gypsum d^osits, J. P. Rowe (Univ. Mont But oO, pp. 31-39, pis. 3, ftps. 3).— 
Economic deposits of gypsum in wliat are termed the north, middle, and south 
fields of Montana are briefly described. 

lame and marl examinations in Jutland, 1908, M. K. Kristeksek (Tidsskr. 
Landhr, Plantcai% 13 \I90S), A’o. 5, pp. 621-64 h -—Analyses of a large number 
of samples of lime and marl are given, and the results discussed. 

Magnesia, its function and use in agriculture, F. Rigaits (But A^soc. Chim. 
Suer, et DUlilh^ 26 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. —From analyses of a number of 

Belgian soils the conclusion is drawn that many soils naturally contain so little 
magnesia or are so reduced in this constituent by the methods of cropping pur¬ 
sued that they are unable on this account to produce maximum yields. Analyses 
are given which indicate that magne^a is an important constituent of crops. 
It is shown from exiieriments by Pellet on various Belgian soils that as a rule 
the yield and quality of cereals, potatoes, sugar beets, and leguminous plants 
were improved by application of magnesia, and by Lawes and Gilbert, Stutzer, 
and others that the fertilizing value of ammonia salts is increased by the use 
of magnesia in connection with them. 

RCanurial value of sewage and sewage sludge (Jour. Bit Apr. [London], 

10 (1908), Xo. .9, pp. 690-696). —^This is a brief discussion based mainly upon 
the fifth reiK)n of the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal (B. S. R., 20, 
p. G17). 

Attention Is called to the loss of nitrogen In ordinary methods of sewage 
disposal and the method of preparing sewage sludge is described. The sludge 
is mixed with 0.5 to 1 per cent of lime in the form of mllk-of-hme and pressed 
by means of compressed air into cakes containing from 50 to 03 i»er cent of 
water and from 0.89 to 1.28 per cent of nitrogen. The cost of the process is 
estimated at from 50 cts. to $1.23 per ton of pressed cake. The calculated fer¬ 
tilizing value of the material is stated to be from $1.50 to $1.75 per ton, but 
the actual market value is insignificant, owing to the relatively high cost of 
carriage upon a mixture containing of necessity a large proportion of water, 
grit, and carbonaceous matter,” 

Tests of the fertilizing value of the sludge on mangel-wurzels, beets, swedes, 
wheat, and grass at Woburn and at several agricultural colleges in England 
indicate “that unit for unit the nitrogen and the phosphoric acid of i^udge 
seem to be of less value manurially than the nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
of artificial manures; at any rate so far as the first year of application is con¬ 
cerned. It also appears ihat sewage slndge is not a suitable dressing for 
quickly growing plants, unless it is applied in very large quantities per acre.” 

AncUyses of the ashes discharged during the eruption of Vesuvius in 
April, 1906, D. GiRASOu (AUi I?. Jst. Incoragg. XapoU, 6. ser., 59 {190*t), 
pp. The rain of ashes lasted from April 4 to 21. During the first 

days the ashes had the apiiearance of coarse black sand, the next were much 
finer and gray in color, and at the last there was an almost Impalpable dust of 
a reddish color- A physical separation by means of electrical currents of dif¬ 
ferent strengths ^owed an abundance of magnetite with fragments of lava, 
vitreous substance, augite^ leucite, feld^r, and olivin, with some scales of 
mica. Chemical analyses of the difterent separates are given. 

Consumption of fertilizers (Amcr. Fert., SO (1909), No. 1, p. 6). —A table 
is given showing the consumption of commercial fertilizers in various States 
during 1907. The total is given as 4,451,523 tons. 

Fertilizers In South Australia, W. L. Sxjuuebs (Jour. Dept. Agr. So. 

11 (1908), No. IB, pp. lllS-1115, fig. i),—statistics of thQ pse of fertmsers 
since 1897 are given. 
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A statistical criterion for species and genera among the bacteria, G. R A. 
Winslow {BuL Torres Bot Club, 36 {1909), iVo. 1, pp, 31-^9). —^Attention is 
called to the almost infinite number of variations in different groups of bac¬ 
teria and the difficulty of their classification. The author has attempted their 
classification by the statistical method and has de^^oted several years to work 
on the classification of the family Coccace® (see p. 1079). He has found that 
others are pursuing the same method for limiting the sjiecies of other groups of 
bacteria, and he concludes that in groups like bacteria and perhaps in some 
classes of fungi, which have differentiated along physiological rather than 
morphological lines, differences in metabolism may have the same systematic 
importance that is given to gross structural differences in other groups. 

The characters vary in each particular group and their value for classification 
must be determined by a survey of their relationships. The most satisfactory 
method of studying the systematic relations of these simple and variable forms 
is by obtaining quantitative measurements of a number of characteristic prop¬ 
erties in a large series of individuals and by statistical analysis of the results. 

The author believes that generic names may be given to the larger groups of 
organisms which have several apparently independent proiierties in common, 
and specific names may be reserved for the smaller groups, characterized by 
variations in single uncorrelated properties. 

Studies on bacterial enzyms, H. Zikls {Wchnschr, Bran,, 25 (1908), Xo, 2^, 
pp, 361^66), — X summary is given of information regarding the occurrence and 
function of bacterial enzyms. 

The proteases of plants, VI, R, H Tines (J.«w. Bot [London], 23 {1909), 
To. 89, pp, I-’IS). —^This is the sixth contribution of the author's on this subject, 
those previous having been noted (B. 8. R., ID, p, 931). Prom his studies the 
author is led to reject the hypothesis of the occurrence of ti'ypsin in plants, 
and he proposes in its stead the theory that the proteases of plants belong to 
two groups, the peptases and the ereptases, and claims that this view is sup¬ 
ported by considerable direct and indirect eiidence. 

The ereptases are enzyms which are readily soluble in water and in alcohol 
up to about 65 per cent Their digestive activity seems to be exclusively pep- 
tolytic and to be especially associated with acid media. Thus far the author 
has been unable to give an approximate reaction range for plant ereptase. 

The peptases are proteases the digestive acthity of which is limited to the 
peptonization of the more complex proteins. There appears to be some ground 
for believing that there are two kinds of peptases, which differ from each other 
in the mode of their occurrence and in the relation between their jesixjctive 
'digestive activities and the reaction of the medium. The first kind exists in 
the tissues of plants, fruits, seeds, latex, etc., and to this is given the name 
endopeptase. The other kind is found in the excretions of plants, as in the 
pitcher liquid of Nepenthes, and is designated as ectopeptase. 

The author concludes the series of papers by calling attention to the analo- 
^es between proteolytic enzyms of plants and those of animals. The enzym 
which he has called ectopeptase agrees in all essential properties with animal 
pepsin. It is not so easy to find an animal analogue for endopeptase, but it 
appears to correspond fairly well with the peptonizing factor in trypsin. 

Concerning fungus desamidase, H. Pbingsheim (Biochem, Ztschr,, 12 (1908), 
No. 1-2, pp, Jf5-25).—According to the investigations of the author and others, 
various fungi, especially yeasts and AsperffiUm niger, have the ability of split¬ 
ting off ammonia from nitrogen-containing substances, particularly from amino 
acids. The action is essentially enzymic, and the name desamidase has been 
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given the enzym. It retains its active properties to a limited degree when the 
fangi are treated with acetone and ether, but loses them entirely if expressed 
under pressure. Material which has been acted upon by desamidase may be 
further transformed into alcohols through the action of yeasts and the splitting 
off of carbon dioxid. 

Concerning hydrating ferments in various gums, T. Bougheb iCompt, Rend. 
Soc. Biol. 6} (1908), Xo. 20^ pp. 100$, 100^). —^A brief account is given 

of investigations on the presence of hydrating ferments in various gums. The 
occurrence of such bodies was first announced in 1885, and this led to the belief 
that enzyms may play an important part in the formation of gums by plants. 

The author has attempted to ascertain the forms of the enzym, and his experi¬ 
ments were conducted with reference to the occurrence of emulsin. An exam¬ 
ination of 30 different kinds of gums representing resin gums, tannin gums, 
and some true resins showed, with one exception, a kino from Pterocarpus 
marsupium, the presence of emulsin capable of splitting up amygdalin. The 
failure in this case is attributed to the relatively large amount of tannin in 
the gum. 

Preliminary investigations on the oxidizing diastases of plant latex, 
V. Cayla iCemipt Rend. 8oc. Biol. [P«ri«3, 65 {1908), Xo. 26, pp. 128-^130).— 
A preliminary report is given of a study of 18 species of plants, among them 
many of the best known rubber-producing plants, to determine the occurrence 
of oxidizing-enasyms in their latex. 

The results thus far obtained indicate that the latex of all the plants contains 
oxidizing diastases, and in most of the species studied the form present was 
oxygenase. In some of the species peroxidase was found, while in a few cata¬ 
lase was recognized. The reactions observed indicate the presence of the same 
diastase in a given species, no matter what the source of the plant, although 
the oxidizing ferment was found to differ in a number of very closely related 
species. 

The infinence of agitation on the growth of some of the lower fungi, 
A. Sabtory (Etudes ExpMmentales de Vlnfluence de VAgitation sur les Cham¬ 
pignons InfMeurs. Thesis, Paris, 1908, pp. 14^, pis. 20; rev. in Rev. Set. 
{Paris}, 4y (1909), I, No. 4, pp. 114-^116).—A study was made in liquid and 
solid media of a number of the lower fungi to determine the effect of shaking 
on their growth and development. A form of apparatus was devised that would 
violently shake the vessel containing the cultures at regular intervals. 

When subjected to relatively infrequent shakings, 10 to 20 times a minute, 
the species of Oomycetes, Ascomycetes, and molds developed with little change 
from the normal growth. When agitated at the rates of from 60 to 120 times 
per minute marked changes occurred. The thallus-like growth usually formed 
by the filaments became spherical, a supporting structure was developed, and 
important changes were induced in the reproductive organs of the fungL The 
alcoholic fermentation of yeasts was favored by the agitation. 

The influence of light on the growth of Bhizopus nigricans, L. Raybaud 
(Compt. Rend. Boc. BM. [Parish 64 (1908), No. 2$, pp. 1172-^1174)-—As a pre¬ 
liminary to a general study of the effect of light on the lower fungi, the author 
reports the results of investigations on the effect of different colors of li^t on 
the growth, and development of R. nigricans, which, according to Van Tieghem, 
is neither geotropic nor heliotropic in its growth. 

Cultures of the fungus were placed under clear glass and colored screws and 
the growth noted. Under clear glass phototropism was indicated after about 
48 hours, and heliotropism under yellow glass in 4 days. Red rays appeared 
to exert a peculiar effect They retarded growth for a short time, but after 
development began the filaments assumed oblique positions and at the end of 
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about 3 days they curveil downward on to the substratum, over which they 
spread in their subsequent develoi)ment. Under no other kind of radiation 
was such behavior noted. Violet colored light stimulated the production of 
more and larger sporangia, while the final vegetative growth was greatest under 
the blue and yellow screens. Growth under the green screens was retarded, the 
mycelium was less dOA eloped, and the sporangia were ^ery small. 

The effect of light on germination, W. Kinzel (Jirr, Drut. Bot GcaclL, 
26a (1908), Xo, .9, p/). dJJ-bUT).—A study is reported on the effect of light on 
the germination of seeds of o^er 100 species of plants. The seeds were placed 
to germinate under different degrees of illumination and the effect of light in 
retarding or hastening the germination is shown. A bibliography of about 90 
titles concludes the report. 

The chemistry of chlorophyll, S. B. Scheyver {Bci. Prog. Twentieth Gent., 
3 {1909), XfK 11, pih A summary is given of the present state of 

information regarding the chemistry of chlorophyll, and in the general conclu¬ 
sions the author states that chlorophyll is a magnesium derivative, from which 
the metal is eliminated readily by means of acid but with great difficulty by 
alkalis. The green pigment consists in most plants apparently of a mixture 
of magnesium derivatives, a crystalline chlorophyll, and another chlorophyll or 
mixture of chlorophylls which are esters of the uusaturated alcohol phytol. 
The statement is made that there is a considerable amount of evidence which 
tends to show that an Intimate chemical relationship exists between the green 
pigments of plants and the red pigments of blood. 

Studies in chlorophylls, L. MAfiCHLEWSSi {Biochem. Ztschr., 10 (1908), 
N 04 1-2, pp. 131-166, pis. S, dgms. 2). —Spectroscopic studi.es have been made of 
chlorophylls from various sources and their behavior toward acids noted. 

The author concludes that chlorophyll, phseophyl, and phyllogen are identical 
substances, differing in all probability only in the methods of their isolation. 
He thinks that Hoppe-Seyler’s name, chlorophylhm, should be adopted, and if 
distinctions between tbe two prominent groups are to be maintained, Ts\etl’s 
names, ehlorophyllin a and p (E3. S. R., 20, p. 739), should be used, or they may 
be designated as chloropliyllan and allochlojrophyllan. 

The photodynamic work of chlorophyll extracts, W. Hausmann {Binchem. 
Ztachr., 12 (1908), No. 3-k, pp. 331-33^). —^The author shows that a methyl 
alcoholic extract of green ifiants has a marked effect on the red corj)ns(»les of 
the blood. He experimented with extracts made from leaves of cabbage, 
maize, wheat, grass, beans, oak, clover, etc., and found that while c*oiuiKiratlv<*ly 
inactive in the dark, the extracts induced complete hemolyses within an hour 
when brought into sunlight. 

From these experiments the author concludes that chlorophyll must have a 
marked photodynamic effect on the assimilation processes of the ]>]nnt. 

The protein changes taking place in green plants when kept in the dark, 
W. Butkewitbch (Biochem. Ztavhr., 12 (1908), Xo. 3-i, pp. 31i-^i30, dgm. 1; 
aba. in Jour. Chem. Bor. {Londonl, 9} (1908), Xo. 552, II, p. 83J).-—Experi¬ 
ments were conducted with beans and oats, in which the protein changes were 
noted, the total nitrogen, proteid nitrogen, aspartic acid, and ammonia nitrogen 
being determined. In the case of beans the indigestible and other forms of 
nitrogen were estimated. The analyses were made of samples of the original 
material aud also of samples which had remained for different lengths of lime 
in the dark. 

It was found that there was a decrease of proteid nitrogen and an increase 
in aspartic acid nitrogen. The nitrogen which was due neither to aspartU* a<‘id 
nor protein first increased and then diminished. The conclusion is drawn that 
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part of the aspartic acid was formed by secondary changes from products of 
protein degradation, which include leuciu aud tyrosin. 

Chemical changes due to the wounding of plants, K. Fbiedbicii {GuiiW, 
Baku [etc.], 2. AM., 21 (lOOti), A'o. 10-12, pp. 2J0-J4h fig, /; aM. in Jour, Chrm. 
8oc. [London], {1908), Xo, 551, II, p, 77}).—After giving a rosuiue of 
previous investigations dealing with the increased e\olutiou of carbon dloxid 
and the increased production of protein, the author describes experiments with 
potato tubers, oak leaves, onion bulbs, iiear fruits, and other i>arts of plants, 
which indicate that a fall in the carbohydrate content is correlate<l with in¬ 
creased respiration in the portion of the plant under investigation. It was 
found that the protein produced in wounded iDotatoes, onions, and pears de¬ 
pended on the presence of a large amount of carbohydrates. In the case of oak 
leaves there was a decrease in the total nitrogen aud an increase in the proteid 
and amid nitrogen follow'iiig mutilation of the leaves, and in this respect the 
fruits of the Japanese quince and the leaves of Cliria gardneri behaved in a 
similar manner. 

The observations of the author tend to support the view that protein is 
formed from plants by a reaction between carbohydrate and amid material. 

The action of sulphur dioxid on plants, A. Wieleb {Saturi^. RundHchau, 
22 {1901), No. 18, p. 229; ah^. in Zenth!. Agr. Chnn., 37 {1908), No. 8 , pi). 511, 
513; Jour. Clicm. Hoc. [London], ,9} {1908), 'So. 551, II, p. 887).—^l'’he author 
shows that assimilation of carbon dioxid is profoundly influenced by the pres¬ 
ence of sulphur dioxid, but respiration is not affected. An examination made 
of leaves from distri<*ts where sulphur dioxid caused injury showed that this 
substance was present in the leaf, although only In small quantities. When 
the leaves were collected close to the source of the gas larger amounts were 
found. 'The sulphur dioxid apimrently enters through the stomata and causes 
greater injury in wet than in dry weather. 

There is some evidence that other factors come into play besides the direct 
action of sulphur dioxid in the leaf. As the soils in the district where the 
injury arises are decidedly acid, it is believed that the injury could be over¬ 
come to a considerabie extent by the use of suitable fertilizers and in imrticular 
by liming the soil. 

A new group of plants containing hydrocyanic add, M. Greshopp {Pharm. 
ITeckhl., 45 {1908), pp. 1165-1169; at>s. in Jour. Pharm. ct Chim., 6. aer., 28 
{1908), No. 12, pp. 55i, 555). —Investigations made with Triglochin maritimum, 
T. paluatre, and HchcuchzrrUi paUiatria, jdants belonging to the natural order 
Juncaglnaceas have shown that they contain hydrocyanic acid. The investiga¬ 
tions indicate that probably it exists in the form of a glucosld analogous to 
linamurin. 

Centaurea aspera, a plant containing hydrocyanic acid, G. Gijrbeb and 
J. CoTTE {Oompt. Rend. Hoc. Biol. [Paris], 65 No. 26, pp. 185, 186 ).— 

While making a distillate from C. aspera, the authors were struck with the odor 
of hydrocyanic acid, and an Investigation showed the presence in different 
parts of the plant of a glucosift yielding it. The glucosld was found princi¬ 
pally in the green part of the plant, and in the basal leaves, which were dead 
and dry. The amount varied from 0.842 gm. per thousand in the green leaves, 
0.610 in entire*young plants, and 0.202 in the dead basal leaves, to traces 
in the old stems and roots. The glucosld is probably identical with amygdalln. 

Seeds and plants imported during the period from April 1 to June 30,1908. 
Inventory No. 15 {U. 8. Dept. Agr„ Bur. Plant Indus. Bui. 142, pp. 81 ).—^Thls 
is the fifteenth inventory of seeds and plants imported by the Office of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction, comprising 812 numbers imported between the 
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dates of April 1 aud June 30, 1908, and consisting mainly of material collected 
by F. N, M^er, agricultural explorer in northern and central China. 

'FIELD CBOPS. 

Dry farming investigations in Montana, A. Atkinson and J. B. Nflson 
(Montana 8ta. Bui, 7i, pp. 65-89^ pis, JO, map 1).—This bulletin presents data 
gathered during the past 4 years at several substations located in different 
parts of the State. Data regarding precipitation, given in a table, were taken 
from observations made either at the substations or by the nearest Weather 
Bureau station. General directions for dry-land farming are given. 

It is concluded from the results thus far secured that dry farming can be 
profitably practiced in many parts of the State. Turkey Red wheat sown in 
the fall gave the best yields of all crops grown. Yields of 55 and 58 bu. per 
acre are recorded. Fall-sown rye also gave very good yields, over 40 bn. per 
acre being secured in some instances. Satisfactory yields of potatoes were ob¬ 
tained, the average being about 124 bu. per acre. Brome grass was the most 
promising forage crop tested. 

Other experimental results indicate that using from 3 to 5 pk. of seed per 
acre in growing the different grains is better than using larger amounts. 
Planting grain crops to permit intertillage reduced the yield as compared with 
planting sufficiently deep with the ordinary seed drill. Alternating grain with 
a properly cultivated summer fallow gave decidedly more profitable returns 
than continuous grain culture on the same land. The importance of keeping 
the summer fallow well cultivated was also plainly brought out by these 
experiments. 

Alfalfa in cultivated rows for seed production in semiarid regions, 
C. J. Brand and J. M. Wbstgatb (U, 8. Dept, Agr„ Bur, Plant Indus, Circ, 2i, 
pp, 2S, Jigs, 3).—Historical notes with reference to this method of culture are 
given, the principles underlying alfalfa seed production are considered, and 
directions for growing alfalfa in cultivated rows for seed are presented. 

It has been observed that isolation of alfelfa plants increa.ses seed produc¬ 
tion,* and this is considered due largely to the increased amount of sunlight 
available when the plants shade each other but little or not at all. At the 
Arlington Experimental Farm, plants secured from cuttings taken from a heavy- 
seeding plant produced a maximum of 38 i)ods when the area per plant was 
equivalent to a 7-in. square, and 96 pods when the space was equal to an 11-in. 
square, while the highest number of i)ods on plants in rows «*{{) in. apart and 18 
in. apart in the row was 505. 

The authors and other investigators have found that alfalfa flowers tripi>ed 
by any form of manipulation set seed much more readily than unexploded blos¬ 
soms. In an experiment at the Arlington Experimental Farm, plants the flowers 
of which were tripped by exerting pressure successively over the whole plant 
showed an increase of 25.5 per cent in the yield of pods over adjoining untreaited 
rows. At Chico, Cal., an increase of 129 per cent in the number of pods is re¬ 
corded. The results of two experiments have shown that the proportion of 
increase in the number of seeds is not so high as in the number of pods. 

Growing alfalfa for seed in cultivated rows promises to be more successful 
in sections with an annual rainfall of 14 to 20 in. than elsewhere. ** The results 
obtained in the experiments thus far conducted indicate that it gives esi)€Cial 
promise in Utah, in eastern Colorado, and in the western portions of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. Yields of seed at the rate of 5 bu. to the acre 
have been obtained.” A number of methods used in the preparation of the 
seed bed, the seeding in rows, and the cultivation and harvesting of the crop 
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are described. The yields per acre when alfalfa is grown by this method are 
estimated as follows: 

Estimated y'cld of hay and seed to the acre vchen alfalfa is yrown in cultivated 

rows. 


Variety. 

Green 
weight of 
hay. 

Dry 

weight of 
hay. 

Weight 
ofseed. 

Dry-land alfalfa (Brotts)... 

Pounds, 

2,672 

3,463 

2,141 

Pounds. 

1,154 

1,359 

908 


CommeEcial sand lucern (S. V, I. No. 204slt) . 

Turkestan alfklfo (S. P. I. No. 1S751). 



It is stated that heavy seed crops are to a large extent dependent upon a 
certain amount of dry weather and heat when the seed is setting. At this stage 
the plant requires but a small supply of moisture. 

Alfalfa yields, 1908, F. D. Stevens (Alabama Canehrake 8ta. Bui, 26*, 
py, JS-ZO ),—In 1908 the following quantities of well-cured hay were secured 
from a field of 6.3 acres at the five different cuttings: April 9, 13,600 lbs.; May 
28,13.305 lbs.; June 20, 7,347 lbs.; August 5,11,689 lbs.; and September 10, 3,110 
lbs. 

Comparative variety tests with, fodder beets, J. J. Yanha and O. Kyas 
(Ztschr, Liitidw, Versuchsw, Osterr,^ 11 (190S), No, 12, pp, 86i-8i^7), —Experi¬ 
ments were conducted with 8 varieties for 2 years. The results are tabulated 
and discussed at length and each of the different varieties is described. In sum¬ 
marizing the results with reference to both yield and quality the varieties 
ranked in the following order: Vauriak, Erfurt, Leutewitz, Mamut, Oberndorf, 
Ohrestensen, Eckendorf, and Askanla-Eckendorf. 

The general conclusion is drawn that the infiuence of weather and soil fertil¬ 
ity is much greater than that of variety characteristics. 

Compahitive cultiire tests with varieties of fodder beets and a study of 
the Mauthner treatment of beet seed, O. Kyas, J. Bukovanse^, and J. J. 
Vanha (Ztschr. Landw, Versuchsw, Osten\, 11 (1908), No. 12, pp. 888-^93 ,— 
The Mauthner treatment consists in subjecting the seed tp chlorin and sulphuric 
acid fumes. Results secured under field conditions did not indicate a definite 
favorable influence due to this method. It was shown that the leaf sim)1 dis- 
esise of the beet has no connection with the seed and this method of treatment. 
The injuries resulting from Uromyccs betw were generally reduced in the beets 
grown from trenU»d seed, and the same was true of dry rot 

In decreasing order of yield the varieties grown ranked as follows; Mamut, 
Red Eckendorf, Obenidorf, and Mauthner Olive Form. The dry matter content 
was found to be in iwsitlve correlation with the sugar conteut of the beet. 
The protein content showed no connection with these factors and was practically 
the same for all varieties. 

The sugar-beet crop in the principa!^ European countries from 1898-1908, 
G. Bubeatt (Jour. Fabric, Suer., 50 (1909), Nos, 4, p, 1, charts 2; 5, p. 1, charts 
2; 6, p. 1, charts 2; 7, p. 1, chart 1), —^The production of sugar beets in the prin¬ 
cipal beet sugar producing countries of Europe for the 10 years, 1898-1908, is 
discussed and statistics comparing the different countries with each other are 
presented. 

The American sugar-beet growers annual, edited by F. Rodebus (Chicago, 
111,, 1908, pp. 100, figs. 115), —This publication contains a series of articles with 
reference to the beet-sugar industry in this country and presents numerous 
statistics concerning the production of sugar beets and beet sugar, together 
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with data regarding the commerce of this btaplo and its production throughout 
the world. 

Score cards for dent com {Ohio Hta. Cirt\ S6t pf). 3 ).—^This circular presents 
the score cards for use in the final selection of seed cars, in the plant selection 
for seed corn, and In judging varieties of com at husking time as adopted by 
the Ohio Com Improvement Association November 24, 3008. Explanatory notes 
on all the points are given. 

Pertillzer tests with cotton, F. D, Stevens (Alabama Canchrake f(ia, BuL^6, 
pp, 3-18).—A computation is presented showing that by disposing of the lint 
and seed of 18 bales of cotton produced on the station farm in 1907 there was 
removed from the land 574.2 lbs. of nitrogen, 188.1 lbs. of acid phosphate, and 
270.1 lbs. of potai^, representing $107.92, $30.72, and $16.20 in money value, 
respectively. 

A comimrative fertilizer test on poor red prairie land indicated a net gain 
in value of lint of 58 cts. per acre from the use of 200 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 
$3.50 from 240 lbs. of acid phosphate, and $3.70 fi*om a combination of these 
two applications. The results of a more extended trial show the greatest net 
gain from using 160 lb& of cotton-seed meal and 240 lbs. of acid phosphate. 
In this case the net profit was $4.52 per acre, while the use of 160 lbs. of kainit 
in addition to this apidlcation resulted in a loss of $3.67* The use of the kainit 
alone produced a net gain of $1.53 iier acre. 

The results of a third experiment reiwrted again show the value of applying 
cotton-seed meal with acid phosphate. An application of 230 lbs. of cotton¬ 
seed meal and 320 lbs. of acid phosphate»was used at a profit of $5.75 per 
acre, which was surpassed only by the use of 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda giving 
a net profit of $11.57. 

On dark prairie soil the best net gain per acre was also xnade by u^ng nitrate 
of soda alone, but it amounted to only $5.32. Applying the nitrate with acid 
phosphate in the scooter furrow before planting and using acid phosphate alone 
resulted in losses. In another test on this black calcareous prairie soil the 
largest net gain, $12.48 per acre, was secured where 200 lbs, of nitrate of soda 
and 200 lbs. of cotton-seed meal per acre had been given. The addition of 200 
Iba ggch of kainit and acid phosphate reduced this gain to $6.02. When the 
cotton-seed meal was omitted a loss of $7.97 was sustained, and when nitrate 
of soda was replaced by cotton-seed meal a loss of $9.21 per acre. The least 
profitable application consisted of 200 lbs. each of kainit and acid phosphate, 
which resulted in a loss of $10.60. 

Heavy annual applications of commercial fertilizers on land growing cotton 
for five consecutive years gave the largest increase in yield during the first 
2 years, the returns being more than doubled as comp»irod with the yields on 
untreated land. A comparative test of alfalfa and cotton showed that alfalfa 
was much more profitable. Alfalfa turned under apparently increased the yield 
of seed cotton of the following cotton crop by 622 lbs. 

Among a series of winter cover crops crimson clover seemed most efficient 
in increa^g the cotton yield. Crushed lime rock on poor red prairie upland 
reduced the yield. The cowpea sown broadcast in standing com alternated 
with cotton was found efficient in maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

Becent experiments with oats, O. G. Williams (Ohio 8ta. Circ. 88, pp. 8 ).— 
Among the 25 best varieties of oats grown at the Ohio Station, Siberian, Sixty 
Day, Improved American, Illinois German, Jeanette, Green Mountain, and Big 
Four led in productive capacity, the range in yield of grain being on the aver¬ 
age for the 5 years from 68.34 bn. for the last mentioned variety to 70.46 bu. 
for the first mentioned. 
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In 1908 a number of new varieties were introduced from abroad. White 
Ligowa and II\ itlmg gave promihing results. The seed of these selections tested 
above 40 lbs, per bushel and that of Gartens Regenerated Swedish Select 40 lbs., 
but 1 year’s growth in Ohio brought the weight per bushel down to that of 
normal Ohio oats. Seed of Siberian and Joanette oats was introduced from 
Oanada in 11X)4 and these ^arieties have been grown each season to 1908, inclu¬ 
sive. The results showed that this northern-grown seed gave about as satisfm*- 
tory results as similar native varieties and they did about as well the first year 
as they did in succeeding seasons. 

The general average results of experiments with different rates of seeding 
showed that 11 pk. of seed per acre gave the highest yield of grain, the increase 
being a little more than needed to pay for the extra seed. Wideawake and 
Seizure produced the most straw in proportion to grain of any of the varieties 
reported. 

Barley and other spring grains were grown for the purpose of finding a 
substitute for oats or winter wheat, and of the different crops so tested Oder- 
bruck barley was apparently a close competitor of oats. A variety of winter 
oats has bocm developed by the station from self-sown plants of a spring crop 
and which went through the winter of 1905-C. In 1907 this strain of winter 
oats yielded at the rale of 40.41 bu. i)or acre, as compared with 44.24 bu. for 
spring oats. In 3908 the yield was 60.56bu.i>er acre, while the average of all the 
spring varieties 1ost(‘d was 03.51 bu. The first year the bushel weight exceeded 
that of the spring varieties by 3.08 lbs. and the second year by 8.92 lbs. The 
\ariety also rii)ens from 8 to 10 days earlier than the average of the spring 
varieties. The variety will be tested further before it is recommended. 

Varieties of potatoes grown in the Central Provinces, G. Kvans iDcpU Agr, 
Ceni, Prow and Pvmr [India BwL], pp. 13, pU, 2 ).—^The four common varieties, 
Italian, Patna, Naini Tal, and Deshi or Moolkhi, grown in the Central Provinces, 
are described and the methods of potato culture practiced are discussed. 

Culture and preparation of sisal» A. MASQutss* (Culture el Preparation du 
liUtal Parift, JOOP, pp. 97, p/a. 11, figs, 4),—This book contains a description of 
the sls4il plant (Agave Mnalana), together with its culture and the preparation 
of tlie fiber, as observed by the author in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The soy bean: A comparison with the cowpea, C. A. Mooers (Tennessee 
klta. Huh 82, pp, 75-/0}, figs. H ).—In comparing the two plants the author enu¬ 
merates the prominent qualities of each and points out that the cowpea is 
prt'femble for planliuir either with corn or sorghum and generally for soe<iing 
broadcast, while the soy beau appears the more valuable of the two crops when 
grown as a grain producer, as an intensive farm crop, and as an early grain or 
hay crop, ' 

The best varieties of soy beans are more certain to produce high yields of 
Kt»ed than any of the cowpeas. In 190T, Mammoth Yellow soy bean planted 
June 17 yielded 28.4 bu., and planted June 20, 26.6 bu. of seed per acre. Medium 
Yellow S(iy bean planted July 15 produced 20.2 bu. On the other hand, Whip- 
iworwill cowpea produced 27.7 bu. of seed per acre from the planting made 
June 17, 18.8 bu. from the planting June 29, and no seed from the one made 
July 15. 

Soy beans at the station have proved more resistant to light frosts than the 
cowpea and also less sensitive to cool weather in the spring. Other points of 
comparison fhvorable to the soy bean are a higher protein and fat content, 
freedom from weevil attacks in the seed, the ripening of the seed at one time, 
and the ease of Ijarvesting and thrashing the crop. 
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Analyses made at tlie station show an average protein content of 35.40 per 
cent and a fat content of 20.35 per cent for soy-bean seed, as compared with 
25.28 per cent of protein and 1.72 i)er cent of fat for the ctmpea. 

A stand of cowi)eas is more'certain than a stand of soy beans because a soil 
crust offers but little resistance to the cowi^eu and the setMl is also surer of 
germination. For sowing broadcast the cowi)ea is therefore superior to the soy 
bean, especially on land likely to bake or poorly prepared. A \ariety test of 
soy beans showed Butterball to be a good early variety, B. P. I. No. 1200 the 
best variety in the test for August planting and for an extra early seed crop, 
Ito San about the best early variety, B. P. I. No. 1194 about the best of the mid¬ 
season varieties, and Mammoth Yellow about the best late variety. 

Variations in length of season required for full maturity, as observed in 1907, 
were as follows: “Mammoth Yellow, 186 and 113 days, yielding 21.5 and 26.6 
bu. of seed, respectively; Ito San, 129 and 81 days, yielding 11 and 10.5 bu. of 
seed, respectively; Medium Yellow, 104 and 80 days, yielding 18.3 and 20.2 bu. 
of seed respectively.” Varieties of cowpeas also showed marked variations in 
length of season, but the difference between the two plants is that late-sown 
soy beans make only a small growth, while late-sown cowpeas grow with the 
usual vigor until arrested by frost or other untoward conditions. 

Cultural directions with reference to the soy bean are given and varieties of 
special merit are enumerated. The construction of curing i*acks for hay is 
described and illustrated and the results with soy beans In cooperative exi)eri- 
ments in middle Tennessee are briefly reiK>rted. 

The plant food consumptioii of the beet during the first year of growth 
and its relation to the sugar content, K. AndblIk and J Ubban {ZtucJir, 
Zuck^ndus, BOhmen, S3 (^909), No. Jt. pp. The results of exi)erl- 

ments showed that the plant food consumption varied with different varieties 
or strains. The plants of one kind of seed took up more phosphoric acid and 
potash than those grown from another kind, while in nitrogen consumption 
there was no difference. Disregarding this difference and basing conclusions 
on average results, the authors estimate the plant food consumption of a ci'op 
of 400 quintals of beets per hectare (about 17.8 tons per acre) as 65.1 kg, 
(about 143.2 lbs.) of phosphoric acid, 139.8 kg. (about 307.6 lbs.) of nitrogen, 
and 168.6 kg. (about 370.9 lbs.) of iwtasli. Attention is i*alled to the fact that 
aside from the difference in se<.^, conditions of soil and season have a marked 
influence and that the deductions are based on the assumption tliat weather 
conditions are favorable. 

Experiments with varieties of sugar cane, F. Watts kt al. (/»*.;>. Affr, 
West Indies, Suffar-Oane Erpis. Leeward JsL, 1906^1 ^ p/. /, pp, 7-}).—Noted 
fVom another source (E. R., 20, p. 639). 

ECanurial experlxaents, F. Watts et ai^ (Imp. Dept. Agr. West Indies, Bugar- 
Cane Bispts. Leeward Isl, 1903-7, pt. 2, pp. 37, dgms. 5).—Noted from another 
source (E. S. R., 20, p. 639). 

ShMter-tent experiment with Sumatra-type tobacco, W. Freab (Pennsyh 
vania 8ta. Bid. 89, pp. 5 - 1 ^, flg$. 2).—^Sumatra leaf was grown under shelter 
in 1905 at two locations on Penn sandy loam soil- Plants from commercial 
seed showed great diversity of type, while those from self-fertilized seed grown 
in Pennsylvania in 1904 showed a marked imiformity. Crops of cured leaf 
w^ghing 1,200 and 1,700 lbs, per acre were secured at Milton Grove and Ctoca- 
Uco, respectively. 

Sweatli^ and assorting caused a loss of 21.7 per cent “The tobacco was 
bulked on February 16, 1900; the temperature rose from 70* F., at the begin¬ 
ning, to 100® on February 25, and then fell to 96® on March 2. On March 3 
the bulk was turned; on the 4th the temperature was 84®; on the 12th, 100®; 
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and on the 17th, 92®, On March 18, 30 days after the beginning of the sweat, 
the bulk was taken up and assorted.” 

The cured leaf consisted of about 75 per cent* of wrappers and 25 per cent 
“ seconds.” Of the wrapi)ers 45 per cent were light, 30 per cent medium, and 
27 per cent dark. Sixty per cent of the leaves were over 16 in. long. In 
capacity, life, and burning quality the 1905 crop was superior to the crop of 
1904, and showed a general rating above all domestic Sumatra-type tobacco 
except the better (Georgia and Florida grades. The cured leaf was x>i^oduced 
at Cocalico at a cost of 45 cts. per i)ound. It is believed that the cost per 
pound of jiroducing the sweated and sorted leaf will not be over 65 to 70 cts. 
The items of exi)ense are given in a table. 

Principles and practical methods of curing tobacco, W. W. Garner ( U * S . 
Dept Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. BuL H3, pp. Si, figs. iO).—This bulletin discusses 
the principles of curing tobacco and presents practical methods of curing as 
applied to the various types. The discussion of the principles of curing includes 
a description of the air-curing and flue-curing processes, as well as of the 
method of curing with open flres. The different types of tobacco considered 
are cigar lobat'cos, shade-grown cigar-wrapper leaf, Burley, sun-cured, yellow, 
heavy export, and Perique tobaccos. 

Outlines of tobacco bam construction are given and appliances used in har¬ 
vesting, handling, and curing tobacco are described. 

Foreign tobaccos, L. P. de Bussy (Meded. DelirProefstat. Medan, 3 (1909), 
'No. PP* 133-151). —^Brief reports are given on culture tests with varieties of 
tobacco secured from different countries, including the United States. Among 
varieties from the United States, Cooley hybrid gave a much better product 
than Brewer hybrid. 

The production of wheat in the Britii^ Empire, A. R Humphries (Jour. 
Roy. Boc. Arts, 57 (1909), No. 2934, pp. 230-253).—This article discusses the 
production of wheat in the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and British East Africa, and presents statistics for a 
number of years with reference to acreage, yield, and exports and imports of 
wheat 

Wheat and other cereals, D. Zoua (Le BU et lea Odr4ales. Paris, 1909, 
pp. vn+393, dgms. Z8).—This book discusses the wheat industry of France 
from the standiioint of rural and national economics and considers in this con¬ 
nection the imixirts and exports of wheat, the profits In wheat culture, varia¬ 
tions in price, and the influence of agricultural organizations on the price. A 
chapter each is de\oted to a siiecial study of the Paris grain market and its 
commercial organization. 

Wheat fields and markets of the world, B. E. Smith (Bt. Louis, Mo., 1908, 
pp. 418, dgms. 2).—Part 1 of this book treats of what in the world’s com¬ 
merce and the possibility of increasing the world’s wheat crop and reviews the 
conditions with reference to the production and commerce of wheat in dif¬ 
ferent wheat importing and exiiorting countries. Part 2 describes the princi- 
l>al wheat markets of the world, such as the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
grain markets of London, Berlin, and Paris, Descriptions of the London, 
Berlin, and Paris stock exchanges are given in an appendix. 

The grain production of the world in 1908 (Veroffentl. K. Ting, Acker!}. 
Min., 1908, No. 15, pp. 158).—Estimates of the production of different grain 
crops in 16 grain importing countries and 21 grain exporting countries are 
presented. 

Cereal culture, F. Schindler (Der Cfeireidedau. Beriln, 1909, pp. Xn+466. 
figs. 85).—/This book contains a general discussion of the cereals, with special 
reference to their botanical and agricultnral characteristics, and gives descrip- 
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tious of rye, wBeat barley, oats, corn, millet, and rice. Detailed cultural 
directions for each crop are presented. 

Principal crops of the world, O. Warburg and J. E. Van Someren Brand 
{Kultnrpfiamen der Welticirtbchaft Leipsic U908'\, pp. XIV+^IU th 
figs, Discussions of the following crops are iiresenttHl: Kice, wheat, 

maize, sugar, grai)es, coffee, tea, cacao, tobacco, and c*otton. 

HOBTICTTITirEE. 

Ninth report of the Woburn Experimental Emit Parm, Duke op Bedford 
and S. U. Pickering < Wohurn Expt, Fruit Farm Rpt,, 9 iWOS), pp. ,9J+A'L] /i, 
pis, d).—An account is given of an extensive scries of experiments on methods 
of planting fruit trees which were conducted with the \iew of verifying the 
results secured by the authors along this line for the 10 years prior to 1005 
(B. S. R., 17, p. 550), and in which the majority of the evidence went to show 
that trees which were carelessly planted, that is, planted with the roots just 
as they hapi)ened to come, into holes too small for them, tilling in the dirt 
without working it around the roots and severely packing it, gave a more 
vigorous tree growth at the end of 3 or 4 years than trees carefully planted 
according to accepted methods. With the view of making the exiieriineuts 
sufficiently numerous to render the results accurate, 2,000 trees, planted by 
some 10 different hands in 17 different localities and in 8 different <*ouutU»s, 
were included in the work. The ti*ees were for the most part dwarf apples, 
though some plums and bush fruits were used. The lesults secured in the 
varioas experlmoijg^ are tabulated and fully discussed. 

An appendix to this report consists of the following papers by S. IT. Picker¬ 
ing, which are elsewhere noted from another source; Studies ou Germination 
and Plant Growth. (E. S. R., 20, p. 737); The Action of Heat and Antiseptics 
on Soils (p. lOlo). 

In the comparatire test of orthodox and careless methods of planting the 
trees the ramming process was very severe. The tree, with the roots just as 
they happened to come, was set in a shallow hole. The hole was then filled 
up and the earth thoroughly puddled with a heavy rammer until the whole 
mass “shook like jelly at each stroke.” A shovelful of loose earth was thrown 
over the surface so as to render hoeing possible. Both rammed and unramined 
trees were hoed and kept free from weeds. The ground about the rammed 
ti-ees remained quite hard for the 12 months following the planting and could 
be distinguished even during the second and third years, 

Summing up the evidence obtained during the first 2 years from thea* redout 
experiments, it was found that although the ramming appeared to check thi* 
growth of the tree during the early imrt of the first season about 40 i)or cent 
more new wood was formed with the rammed trees during the first year after 
planting than when the trees were planted carefully. There was a still great<'r 
increase of new wood during the second year, but with some of the trees ex¬ 
amined during the third season, the excess rate of growth appeared to be 
slackening. The excess of branch formation is attributed to a similar excess 
of root formation. The actual shoots on the rammed trees were thicker 
on the unrammed trees.' 

The authors advance the opinion that the form of planting which aims at 
avoiding all injury to the roots is really the one which should be designated 
as bad practice, since the object to be sought in planting a tree is to secure 
the development of fresh rootlets from the main roots rather than to preserve 
existing fibrous roots, which, having lost their tips, are of little value to the 
trea Ramming the soil hastens the development of adventitious roots by 
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creating an intimate contact between the roots and the soil. Although soil 
which has been puddled so severely is in an unsuitable condition for vegetation, 
the ramming takes place only over the roots themselves, and before the end of 
the first season the new roots are found to ha\e penetrated beyond the puddled 
earth. Trimming the roots back 1 to i of their length was found to be advan¬ 
tageous since it stimulated the development of fibrous roots. It is conceded 
that rammed trees may fruit somewhat less during the first few years in con¬ 
sequence of the more vigorous growth, although no such reduction was noted 
in some cases under observation. Ramming can have little or no effect in 
light, sandy soils. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to secure beneficial effects similar to those 
which resulted from ramming the tree by both plastering the roots with 
various substances and by surrounding the roots with very fine sjind. 

From the results thus far secured, the authors are of the opinion that 
trenching or deep cultivation will benefit trees only where it materially im¬ 
proves the drainage and where the subsoil is sufficiently rich to encourage 
fruit development. 

Autumn was found to be the best time to plant trees during the dormant 
season. In such early plantings the adventitious roots were in most aises 
formed before the following January. The formation of adventitiqjjjf roots 
was greatest in cases where the roots had been most damaged in th<" lifting 
and where they had not been trimmed. The authors are at a loss tojsxplaiu 
the benefit to be derived from not trimming the injured roots, and advise that 
they be trimmeil, owing to the danger from penetration of fungi. 

Comparative tests of the hexagonal, square, and rectangular planting sys¬ 
tems resulted only slightly in fa^or of the hexagonal arrangement and were 
not sufficient to counterbalance the disadvantage of the narrower alleys between 
the trees. No material advantage was found in running the rows of trees north 
to south and east to west as compared with running them northeast, south¬ 
west, etc. 

Contribution to the study of the injection of nutrients into fruit trees, 
G. F»on i flour, 2^at, Hort France, 4 , ser,, 10 {1V09), pp, figs, g). — 

The author reports on some exi)eriments conducted during the past 2 seasons in 
the injection of nutritive fluids into the stems of fruit trees according to the 
method used by J. M. Simon (B. S. R., IS, p. 630). He gives a detailed account 
of the work as conducted with some pear trees, in which sulphate of iron was 
used as a nutrient In one case and nitrate of lime in the other. Both solutions 
appear to have increased the vigor of the tr^. In most of the experiments, 
however, the improvement was confined to a small portion of the tree; The 
author is of the oi)inion that although this meth<Kl of treating trees is of little 
^altie in practical fruit culture it might, if carried on for several years, serve 
as a guide for determining which elements should be added to the soil. His 
experiments are to be continued. 

A radical change in the methbd of determining fruit varieties, A. Janson 
(QartcmveU, 12 (lOOS), No. 63, pp. 7}d-7^8).—The author points out the diffi¬ 
culties of correctly identifying little known varieties of fruits, and discusses the 
possibilities of classifying fruits by means of their specific weights. 

Preliminary tests of this method lead the author to conclude that, as soon as 
sufficient dsita have been gathei'ed relative to the si)eeific weights of the known 
\'arietieH of fruit, specimens can be easily identified by a comparison of their 
Hi»ecific and molecular weights. The desirability of further comparison with 
the pomological descriptions is pointed out, since there might be n similarity of 
weight l)etween certain hybrids or little known fruits and some of the varieties 
which had previously been determined. The method is to be tested further. 
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The specific wei§rht of fruit varieties, H. Zimmerman {GarfenweHt 13 ( 1909), 
yo, i, pp, The author, having tested the value of the specific gravity 

of apples as a means of determining varieties, in accordance with the method 
noted (ssee p, 1035), arrives at the conclusion that the specific densities of vari¬ 
ous heavy fruits of the same variety are not suflicieutly constant to be used as 
a distinguishing character. 

In order to determine whether the differences in the size of the air spaces in 
the core influence the specific weight, several apples were quartered and the core 
removed. The specific density was then determined for each quarter. From 
the data secured it is concluded that the si>ecific density is not affected by the 
air spaces in the core, but is influenced by the general structure and composition 
of the apple. 

Papers read at the summer meeting of the Ohio State Horticultural Society 
(Ohio Rfa. Circ. ST, pp. 13).—This circular contains the full text of the various 
addresses and papers delivered at the summer meeting of the Ohio State Horti¬ 
cultural Society, as follows: Orchard Renewal, by S. R. Gill; Spraying for 
Apple Scab in 1908, and Proposed Spray Mixtures for Orchard Use, by A. D. 
Selby; two papers on Control of Pear Blight in Northern Ohio, by R. A. Hunt 
and W. Miller, respectively; and Experimental Notes of the Season, by H. A. 
Gossard. The last-named paper deals with spraying exi)eriments with fruit 
trees. 

French gardening, or intensive cultivatlou on the French system, T. New - 
SOME {London, 1908, pp. 83, pis, 27).—A popular work on this subject in 

which the author discusses the principles involved in intensive French vegetable 
gardening, and gives the history of French gardens in England, together with 
the details of the equipment required for such work, and its cost. 

Sugar com and tomatoes, T. H. MgHatton (Georgia flfa, Bui, 82, pp. 173-207, 
figs, 14),—The station inaugurated in 1908 a series of culture experiments to 
determine the possibilities of growing the ordinary vegetables under Georgia 
conditions. Sugar com and tomatoes were the crops tested during the past 
season. This bulletin contains an account of the experiments, including the 
notes and data secured. It is stated that the work has not been continued 
sufficiently long to warrant definite conclusions. 

In the work with sweet com special study was made of the relation between 
the time of planting and the subsequent crop, ns indicated by the yield, sugar 
content, perc^tage of smut, and injury by com ear-worm. Five varieties were 
grown and plantings were made one week aiairt from May to Juno 10, 
inclusive- Different varieties behaved differently, but the results as a whole 
for the season, which was an unusually dry one, indicate llie thinl we(‘k i i 
May is the best time for planting sugar com. Smut and the com car-worm 
were the prevalent troubles, the smut affecting from 2.33 i)er cent to 37.57 
per cent of the crop and the com ear-worm from 00.7 per cent to 100 per cent 
of the crop. The early plantings were injured most by smut and the late 
plantings by the com ear-worm. 

In the tomato work a comparative test w^as made of barnyard manure, acid 
phosphate, muriatg of potash, nitrate of soda, and a complete chemical fertilizer, 
relative to their influence on the yield and quality of the crop. A test was also 
made of the mulched, unmulched, and staked systems of culture: The results 
for 1908 indicate that either barnyard manure or a complete chemical fertilizer 
gives better yields than any of the chemicals used alone. The acid phosphate 
"Iplat showed the smallest percentage of diseased plants, and the nitrate of 
soda plat the highest. The complete fertilizer plat gave the best quality fruit, 
followed by that fertilized with nitrate of soda. The best yields were secured 
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on the mulched plat and the poorest on the staked plat. Fruits grown on the 
staked jdat showed the greater percentage of disease. There was Tery little 
difference betw^een the mulched and uomulched plats as to disease. On the 
whole the vines were free from insect pests and comparatively so from disease. 

In addition to the discussion of the experimental work, descriptive notes are 
given on the principal diseases and pests affecting sweet com and tomatoes, 
including directions for their control. 

[The selection of tomatoes for a higher yield], J. Tsoop and G. G. Woodbuby 
{Indiana Sta. Rpt 1908, pp. 37-28), —^The station is studying the influence on 
the yield of selecting seed from the heaviest yielding individual plants. The 
previous season’s results showed a variation of about 600 per cent in total 
yield between the best and poorest plants. About 200 plants were used in this 
season’s work, and records were kept of the yield of each plant at each picking. 
The highest yield per single plant was 15.06 lbs., and the lowest 1.68 lbs., or a 
difference of nearly 900 per cent The highest number of fruits per single 
plant was 91, and the lowest, 18. JSo definite conclusions are drawn, but 
from the season’s results Hummer, Chalk Early Jewel, and Stone, in the order 
named, w’ere the most profitable varieties to grow. 

Baspberries, blackberries, and loganberries in Washingrton, W. S. Thobn- 
it£B (Woithinffton Sta. BuL 87, pp, 3-32, flgs, 17), —^This bulletin contains prac¬ 
tical suggestions for growing, harvesting and shipping raspberries, blackberries 
and loganberries, together with descriptive notes on the most promising 
varieties. 

Factors affecting the keeping quality of table grapes while in transit and 
in storage {U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Bur, Plant Indus. Doc, 392, pp. 5).—This circular 
contains some of the more imiK)rtant results secured in the cold storage experi¬ 
ments wdth table grapes in California conducted by the Bureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry in 1006-T, and was issued to call to the si)ecial attention of grape 
growers and shippers the value of careful handling, and quick shipment and 
cooling. The data have been noted from another source (E. S. R., 20, p. 840). 

The Bixford: A new type of Smyrna‘fig, W. T. Swingle {Pacific Rural 
Press, 77 {1909), A*©. 9, pp. 161,170, flgs, 2),—A popular description is given of 
a new type of drying fig recently discovered in California which it is believed 
may pro^e of value in climates loo moist for the sirccessful curing of figs of 
the ordinary Smyrna type. 

These new figs, of which two' varieties have been discovered, are designated 
as s^f-sealed figs, since the narrow mouth of the fruit, when it matures, is 
found to be sealed with a drop of pellucid gum. As the filgs dry and shrivel 
on the tree the drop of gum hardens and hermetically seals the mouth, thus pre¬ 
venting the entrance of beetles, pomace flies, and other insects. Since the 
fermentation germs are unable to enter the fig it does not readily sour. One 
of the varieties was found to withstand soaking rains uninjured, whereas 
the figs on the adjoining trees which were not sealed were ruined. 

Notes are also given on other promisiug varieties of figs for Oalifomig. 

The first season with the peach orchard, M. A. Blakb (M^ew Jersey Bias. 
BuL 219, pp, S-27, pis, 10, dgm, f).—The stations have 2 young experimental 
peach orchards which were established for the purpose of inv^tigatlng various 
problezus which arise in coimection with the industry and to assist in placing 
the peach industry of the State on a firmer basis. Accurate accounts are being 
kept of the expense of the various cultural operations, some data on which 
have been previously reported (E, S. K., ID, p. 1037). ' 

This bulletin discusses the details of planting and caring for young peach 
trees, including the selection of site, soil, purchase and cost of trees, varieties. 
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fall and spring planting, treatment previous to planting, preparation of land, 
laying out the orchard, planting operations, fertilizers, intercropping, summer 
pruning, growth of the trees, and expenses of the first season. 

Iteport of progress with citrus fruits, S. A. Wasciika (Texas 8ia, Bui, 118, 
pp, 3-11, figs, tf).—This Imlletiu was prepared with the view of meeting the * 
numerous reipiests for information couceniing citrus fruit culture in south and 
southwest Texas, and is liased niwu the experience gained from recently estab- 
lij^ed experimental plantings at the Beevlllc ftubstaliou, as well ns upon infor¬ 
mation gathered from other sources. Although the advice given is not consid¬ 
ered conclusi\e, the belief is expressed that it will prove of value to prospective 
planters. 

Oranges, grape fruit, lemons, and kumquats have made satisfactory growth. 
Winter temperatures along the coast belt have been too mild for the most part 
during the past 5 years to test the endurance of the citrus trees. During the 
past January, however, they withstood a temperature of from 20 to 24“ F. 
Brief notes are given on the preparation of the land, planting operations, 
varieties, stock for citrus trees, notes on the behavior of the different citrus 
fruits at the station, cultivation, cover crops, winter protection, pruning, Insects, 
and diseases. The Satsuma orange is the hardiest orange and will resist more 
cold than any other orange. The Dugat appears to be the next hardiest. 
Both varieties are young and heavy bearers. On account of its hardiness 
Citrua trifoliata is preferred as a stock for oranges, lemons, ami grape fruit. 
Several varieties of grape fruit tested at the station proved to be heavy bearers 
the third year after planting. One-year-old lemon trees planted in February/ 
1904, bore as high as 164 lemons of excdlent quality in 1908. The kumquats 
also are very young and prolific bearers, setting a crop of fruit the first year 
after planting. 

Cacao culture in West A£rica, A, Cbeevalieb (T^g. Utihs Afrique Trap, 
Franc,, 1908, yo, i, pp, 245, pL 1, figs, 8).—This is a treatise on cacao culture 
with special reference to the developmait of the industry in French West Africa. 
In part 1 general consideration is given to the botany, geographic distribution, 
production and consumption of cacao. Part 2 consists of a detailed account of 
cacao culture in the islands of St Thomas and Princii)e. Part 3 discusses cacao 
culture in other countries of West Africa. In part 4 the author presents his 
conclusions relative to the best means of developing the cacao industry in the 
French colonies of West Africa. 

BelatloiLslilp and classification of the Italian varieties of the almond 
(Amygdalus communis). A, Biasco (Separate from Ann, 7?. Seuola Sup, Agr, 
Pcrtic4, 2, ser,, 8 (1908), pp, 40),—The author discusses the opinions of several 
writers relative to the relationship of the almonds, and proposes a now scheme 
for classification, according to which he has arranged the Italian varieties of 
almonds. 

List of herbaceous perennials tested in the arboretum and botanic garden 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, with descriptions of flowers, 
and other notes, W. T.,Macoun {Canada Cent, Expt, Farm BuL 5, 2, ser,, 
pp, 112, pis, 8).—The purposes of this bulletin are to assist in the correct nam¬ 
ing of varieties, and to bring Into greater prominence such useful and hardy 
species as are worthy of general cultivation. The species and varieties are 
arranged alphabetically under their scientific n.ames. Common names are given 
wherever known, as well as the native habitat of the plants. Other data 
presented are the year when planted, the height to which the plant grows, 
degree of hardiness, time of blooming and the color of flowers. Introductory 
notes deal with the planting and care of herbaceous perennials. 
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Sweet peas and tEeir cultivation for home and exhibition, 0. H. Cubtis 
(London, 1908, pp. 90, pi, 1, figs, H),—X popular treatise dealing with the his¬ 
tory and development of sweet peas and their cultivation for garden decoration, 
home use, and exhibition. 

POEESTET. 

Second report of the Boyal Commission appointed to Anqnire into and to 
report on certain questions affecting coast erosion, the reclamation of tidal 
lands, and afforestation in the ITnited Kingdom (Roy, Com, Coast Erosion 
and Afforest, IGt. Brit.] Rpt, 2 (1909), pt. 1, pp, Jf+48).—A Royal Commis¬ 
sion w.is appointed in July, 1900, to inquire as to the encroachment of the sea 
on various parts of the United Kingdom and to report on the best means of 
preventing this e'lcroachment, and the reclamation of tidal lands. Subsequently 
the commission was directed to determine the advisability of establishing 
afforestation experiments on these waste lands as a means of increasing em¬ 
ployment during i;eriods of depression in the labor market. 

This report deals with the afforestation phase alone. Section 1 discusses 
the present unsatisfactory condition of British woodlands, the causes thereof, 
the natural conditions in the United Kingdom favorable to the growth of trees, 
and instances of successful results of British forestry. Some lessons are 
drawn from German methods and results, and considerable data from various 
sources are given i-olative to the scarcity of timber, and rise of price. 

The succeeding sections of the report discuss in detail unemployed labor 
in relation to afforestation, the nature and extent of lands suitable for this 
work, administration, finance, and a summary of the principal conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The commissioners conclude that the soil and climate in the islands are 
favorable to the production of high-class timber if scientific methods of affores¬ 
tation be pursued, and that silviculture should prove a safe and remunerative 
Investment. The amount of land suitable for afforestation not now under 
timber is estimated at about 9,000,000 acres, somewhat irregularly distributed 
throughout the United Kingdom. It is recommended that a siiecial board of 
commissioners be appointed to carry out a national scheme of afforestation 
for this land. The annual sum requited for the full scheme as outlined is 
£2,000,000, the interest on the loan to be defrayed by taxation. It is calcu¬ 
lated that the net deficit will be £90,000 in the first year and will rise progres¬ 
sively to £3,131,250 in the fortieth year, after which period the forest will 
become more tlian self-supporting. The net revenue from the forest after 
80 years, baaed upon present prices, is estimated at £17,500,000. ^rhe beat ro¬ 
tation to secure sustained timber yields requires 150,000 acres to be alTorealeil 
annually. This will provide temporary employment to 18,t>00 men during th^ 
winter months, and permanent employment to 1 man per each 100 acres affor¬ 
ested, in addition to a large number employed in the incidental and subsidiary 
occupations connected with forestry. 

Investigations of the FT. C. Geological and Econoxnic Survey relating to 
forestry problems along the Korth Carolina banks, J. II. Pbatt (Jour, Elisha 
Mitchell Bd. Boc,, (1908), Eo, pp, 125-138),—The author describes the 
^conditions along the North Carolina banks and presents a report of a brief 
examination of the banks made by J. F. Bond of the Forest Service of this 
Department. The report includes a discussion of the damage being done by 
drifting sattds on the areas examined and suggests a definite plan by which 
these lands can be protected. 
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Second annual report on forest conditions in Ohio, TV. J. Green (07/jo 8ta» 
Bid. 200, pp. 101-126, map f).—This is a report ou the progress made by the 
station in forestry work during 1908, together with a general discussion of 
forest problems to be met in Ohio. The two principal lines of work conducted 
during the year were the propagation and distribution of forest tree seedlings 
and the making of a preliminary forest survey through portions <if some of the 
central counties of the State. During lOiVT and 190S, 1,2S7 woodlots aggre¬ 
gating 101 .OSS acres were examined and suggestions made for impro\ement. 

Porest survey of Litckdeld and New Haven counties, Connecticut, A. F. 
Hawes and R. C. Hawley {Connecticut Btate 8ta> BuL 162, pp, S-ljJ, pis, 6 ),— 
The surveys here reported were made with the chief object of arousing interest 
in the forest lands of Litchfield and New Haven counties with a view to lead 
to the adoption of better methods of treatment. The counties are described 
relative to their location and physiographic features, agricultural and forest 
lands, forest types, estimates of timber consumption and xwoductlon, and local 
market conditions. 

Notes are also given showing the forest conditions of the individual towns 
of each county. Three principal forest types are recognized in the survey: The 
mixed hardwoods, white pine^ and abandoned field types. General suggestions 
ai*e given for the management of each of these types, as well as for protection 
against fire and grazing. 

Seventh report of the forest coixunissiozier of the State of Haine, H. H. RrNU 
{Rpt Forest Comr, Maine, 7 {1908), pp, 103, pis, 6). —^This report includes a 
rfisumd of the forest fires of 1907-8, with conclusions and recommendations for 
future control, an article on white pine blight in Alaine, by TV’’. J. Morse, which 
is noted on page 1047 of this issuer the text of a decision of the State supreme 
court to regulate the cutting of trees^ and a historical account of the wild lauds 
of Maine relative to their acquisition and disposal. The report concludes with 
an extensive list of Maine islands conveyed by Maine and earlier by Massachu¬ 
setts, showing the name of the island, situation, and date of conveyance to 
private parties. 

Fifth annual r^rt of the State forester of Massachusetts, F. TV^ Rane 
(Ann. Rpt, Btatc Forester Mass., 5 {1908), pp, 46, pis, 8).—This is a progress 
report on forest operations in Massachusetts for 1998, It contains the text of 
recent forest legislation in Massachusetts, information on the examination of 
woodlands, anil the practical assistance given owners, distribullou of nursery 
stock, activities along forest educational lines, fire protection, publications 
issued, etc. Data are also given on the forestry work done by the MotroiK>libiii 
TVater and Sewerage Board in connection with the construction of llie TVachu- 
sett reservoir.. 

This work was begun in 1898. In all, 1,330 acres were planted to coniferous 
and deciduous trees up to January 1,1909. The cost of raising the trees from 
seed, preparing, planting, and protecting the lands planted until the trees were 
planted in the field, was $14.92 i^er thousand trees, or $18.98 per acre (1,390 
trees iier acre). The annual charge for maintaining efiicient fire protection 
is estimated at 31 cts. per acre. The cost of an improvement thinning is $6 
per acre^ and it is calculated that such a thinning must he made twice during 
the first 10 years, after which time the trees should care for themselves. 

Annual progress r^ort upon state forest administration in South Australia 
for the year 1907-8, TV^ Gill {Ami, Rpt, Btate Forest Admin. 8o. Anst., 1907-8, 
pp. 11, pis, d),-—A brief review is given of the year’s planting and other forest 
operations conducted by the woods and forest departments for the year ending 
June 30, 1908. The data given are similar in character to that contained lu 
previous reports (E, S. R., 19, p. 1148), 
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B^ort on forest statistics of Alsace-Lorraine (Beitr. Fornintath. EUasa- 
LothTwigerif 1909, Xo, 26, pp. 125). —^This work consists of a statistical account 
of forest areas, products, revenues, expenditures, etc., for the year 1907, 
together with a comparative summary for each year since 1870. 

The limber industry in north Germany, J. Mabcuet < Dev HoWiandel Nordr 
deutschland^. Leipsic and Vienna, 190H, pp. VII+227, fig%. 19, mnps 2).—A 
study of the timber industry in various sections of north Germany, with con¬ 
siderable data on production, commerce, prices, etc. 

Besearches on the woods of different species of African leguminous trees, 
E. Pebbot and G. GiJBtABD {Vdg. UtUes Afrique Trop. Frane; 1907, No, 3, pp. 155, 
plB, 10, figs, 2}).—^This wort, which consists of a botanical, scientific, and 
economic study of different siiecies of African leguminous trees, was undertaken 
with the view of establishing scientific characters tor the identification of the 
different species by an examination of the woods. The microscopic study of 
these woods was the Important feature of the investigation. 

In part 1 consideration Is given to the anatomy of the ligneous tissue in its 
relation to the diagnosis of wood. In part 2 the individual species are con¬ 
sidered relative to their botany, wood structure and composition, and economic 
value. In part 3 the author compares and discusses the Important facts brought 
out in the studies. 

An extensive bibliography on the study of woods is given and a series of 
schedules are appended showing the important data obtained by the micro¬ 
scopical examination of each species. 

A PhiHpplne substitute for liguum-vitsB, W. I. Hutchinson ( [Philippine] 
Bur, Forestry Buh 9, pp, SS), —^In view of the rapidly decreasing supply of 
lignum-vitiB (Gnajacum offlcinale) of the West Indies, the Philippine Bureau 
of Forestry conducted an investigation for the purpose of’finding a wood capa¬ 
ble of replacing it. As a result of this work, mancono (Xanthostemon verdu- 
gonianus), the hardest and heaviest of Philippine woods, is recommended as 
having enough good qualities to serve as a substitute for lignum-vit©. It is 
urged that the wood be tried by all hardwood manufacturers, since the species 
is found in merchantable sizes and quantity and can be cheaply exploited. 

The two s])ecles are described and compared, and the mancono Is discussed 
relative to its distribution and occurrence, logging operations, cost of labor 
and transportation. One official test of this wood was made by the U. S. 
Naval Station at Cavite, in which It was installed in a launch as a bearing for 
Journals rotating in salt water, and was found to be but little worn at the end 
of 7 months. It is considered to be the equal of lignum-vit© \rhen both woods 
are used for bearings on side grain. 

Physiological principles involved in the tapping of rubber trees; based on 
experiments conducted with Hevea brasiliensis, H. Fitting (Tropnipflamcr, 
Bcihefte, 10 {1909), No, i, pp, —^The author reports on a physiological 

investigation of various methods of tapping rubber trees, conducted in Java. 
Various tapping methods wert^ studied relative to their influence on the life of 
the tree in general and upon the subsequent formation of latex and rubber, and 
the results of this study are compared with the experience of practical rubber 
growers. The author recommends and discusses the use of a somewhat modi¬ 
fied herring-bone tapping system. 

On the plantation, cultivation, and curing of Para Indian rubber (Hevea 
brasiUensis), H. A. Wickham (Tjondon, i908, pp, 78, pis, 7, figs- S, imp 1).— 
This is a collection of notes on the above topics based upon the author’s experi¬ 
ence in the tropical region of South America. An account is also given of the 
introduction of Para rubber from South America to the eastern tropics. 
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DISEASES OF PLASTTS. 

Examples of the use of the microscope in investigating plant diseases, 
O. Appel (Brispiefr ziir mikroakopiHchcn iHfertfUchung ron Pflantienkranh^ 
heiten. linUn, JIWS, L CfL, ra\ and enh, pp. J}, This is a second etli- 

tion of the author’s contribution on the use of the microscope in the study of 
plant djseaseN and is issued as a separate from Hager and Mez’a Das Mikroskop 
und seine Aimendung. 

In this publication the author describes the principal microscopic characters 
of a number of common and destructive dtseubc^s, among them the bacterial 
rot of i)otatoes, the bacterial disease of cherries, club root of Oruciferm, the 
Phytophthora disease of potatoes, grai)e mildew, leaf spot of clover, cereal 
mildews, smuts and msts of grain, etc. In addition notes are given on a num¬ 
ber of insects that cause diseases of plants, such as nematodes, plant lice^ scale 
Insects, etc. 

Two little known ECyxo^orlums, C. W. Edoebxon (Ann. il/i/coL, 6 (1908), 
2k 0 ,1, pp, 48-53, figs. 2).—^During a study of fungi which have a Gloeosporium- 
like fructification, the author noted two parasites which should be placed in the 
genus Myxosi)orium. One of these occurs on the branches of the tulip tree 
(Liriodcndron, tulipifera), while the other is found on the living branches of 
apple and pear trees. The latter produces a canker on the old bark and has 
been frequently confused with another fungus, Spha^ropsh mnlonon. 

After a careful study of the bark canker and that caused by the black rot 
fungus, the author concludes that the tvro forms may be renlily distinguished. 
The bark canker is produced, as indicated above, by a si>ecies of Myxosporium, 
and the name .1/. corticolum n. sp. is given it. The fungus is perennial, living 
from year to year in the bark, and forming a new ring of growth each year. It 
grows rapidly in the direction of the main axis, causing the formation of a long 
narrow canker. It does not penetrate deeply Into the host, the mycelium ex¬ 
tending only about one-third to the cambium zone. The outer portion of the 
cortex is killed and dries out much faster than the healthier tissues, and, as a 
result this area becomes slightly sunken. During the second year the fungus 
grows out into the unaffected bark surrounding the canker and this region 
becomes the spore-bearing one for that season. 

Notes are given on^the relation of this fungus to others, with a discussion of 
its synonymy, and a technical description concludes the study of this si)ecies. 

The second siiecies, which attacks the tulip tree in a somewhat similar man¬ 
ner. is also due to a new species, J/. longinponim, which is technlcully dc^scribed. 

Investigations on diseases of cereals in 1908, K. Stokaikr (Landw. 
Wchnschr, Bachsvn. 10 (1908). IJos. 35, pp. 303-,i0i}; 38, pp, 331, 333; 39, pp. 
940, 841; iO, pp. 3i7-3i9 ).—report is given of studies carrlwl on at the plant 
pathology station on the occurrence of cereal diseases in Saxony in 1J)08. The 
most imiK>rtant diseases were the smuts of barley and whc'at ((Milago liordci 
and 11. iritki). the stinking smut (Tillctia varies), the stem disease due to 
Ophiodolus hcrpotrichus, and the leaf and stem disease causiHl by Jlciminthos- 
porium gramineutn. 

Different treatments for the prevention of these diseases were tested. The 
modified hot-water treatment for smut prevention as well as the treatment by 
means of dry hot air recommended by Ktihle (B. S. R., 20, p. 947), which con¬ 
sists of a preliminary soaking of the seed in cold water for several hours, fol¬ 
lowed by drying in a drying machine heated to 60® C. or more, are recommended 
as the most efficient treatments for smut. 

Notes are given on other diseases, among them rust, mildew, etc. 
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Pormaliii for oat smut, A. Goss (ItuUana 8ta. Rpt, 190S, pfi, J7, JS). —^Atten¬ 
tion is called to the value of formalin for treatment of seed oats for the preven¬ 
tion of smut 

The rust of timothy, F. D. Kern {Torrcpa, 9 ( 1900), Xo. 1, pp, —^The 

occurrence of rust on timothy is said to have been reported in this country as 
early as 1881 or 1882, but it is only in recent years that it has been found in 
suiBBcient abundance to attract attention. In 190C timothy rust was found fairly 
abundant in several localities in New Tork and in 1907 it was also reported 
from Delaware, West Virginia, and Canada. In 190S it was also reported from 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

A study of the rust indicates that it is a physiological species of the common 
Pitccinin gramwis or P. poeuliformia, as the author considers the species, and 
it is believed that there is little danger of the rust transferring to timothy from 
other cereals and grasses. It is thought probable that the disease will become 
more general in its distribution and may locally do considerable injury, but in 
spreading it will be limited to passing the summer si)ore stages on timothy alone. 

The browning' of the bracts of hops due to lime nitrogen, Wagnir (Prakt, 
BL Pflansetibuii n, 8chut:s, n. 6 (1908), Xo. 11, pp, 120-129). —^A descrip¬ 
tion is given of a browning of the bracts of hop strobiles following fertilizer 
experiments with lime nitrogen that has caused considerable injury. The 
injury was observed to be conllned almost wholly to plants grt»wn in light soils 
that had received ajiplicatioiis of lime nitrogen in tlie spring of the year. 
Autumn applications were fol lowest with no injury, and the author advises the 
use of this fertilizer in autumn only. The quality of spring fertilized hops 
was a little better than where the application was made In the fall of the year, 
but the risk from the browning is believed to he too great to warrant the use 
of the fertilizer in the spring. The cause of the unfavorable action when 
applied in the spring is to be investigated. 

Varieties of potato scab (Jour, Bd, Agr, (London), 13 {1909), Xo. 10, pp. 
7i9-751, pJs, 2). —^Descriptions are gi\en of various forms of scab occurring on 
liotatoes, among them the scab due to mechanical injury, tbe wart disease 
or black scab caused by ChryHophlyctia endohiolica, the smh caused by milli¬ 
pedes or false wireworms, the OosiHim scab of potatoes, and the form of scab 
caused by Hpongoapora scahiex. 

Dry scab of potatoes, G. Massi-us (Roy. Bot. Qard. Knn, Bui. Miuc. Jnfonn., 
1909, Xo. 1, pp. 16-18, fig. 7).—descriirtlou is given of the di*y scab of i)ota- 
toes, due to 8pondylocladium nirovirvm. The injury is confined to the tubers, 
and no Indication of its presence is suggested by the foliage, which remains 
unaffected. The fungus causes disfigurement of tlie tuber, followed by local 
areas of a dry rot. The p^’esence ot the fungus is iwealed by the occurrence 
of blackish-olivo patches, which soon become depressed below the general sur¬ 
face of the tuber, due to the drying and breaking up of the tissues. Frequently 
only one or two areas are present on a tuber, varying from half an inch to an 
Inch in dlameter. 

As the mycelium penetrates a considerable portion of the tuber, it is recom¬ 
mended that tubers showing signs of disease should not be used for planting, 
even if the portion obviously infected has been cut away. 

This disease has been known for a number of years, having i>reviously been 
attributed to PheUomycesi Hclcroiiophorm. 

Potato spraying experiments in 1808, F. C. Stewart, G. T. French, and 
F. A. SiRRiNE (Xew York 8tate 81a. Bui. Sti, pp. 38).-—This bulletin gives the 
results of the seventh year’s work in |)otalo si)raying In continuation of the 
exi)erimeuts begun in 1902. Twenty-seven seiiarate exi)erlments are reported 
upon. 
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At Geneva, C sprayings willi Bordeaux mixture resulted in an increased 
yield of 30 bu. per acre, while 3 sprayings gave an increase of 29.5 bu., although 
both early and late blight were wholly absent and there were but few flea 
beetles. The chief trouble in 1908 was tip burn. There was no rot observed. 
At Riverhead the gain due to 5 sprayings was 10,3 bu, per acre and to 3 
sprayings 10.75 bu. 

In the farmers’ business experiments, including 200 acres, the average gain 
due to spraying was 18.5 bu. per acre, with a net profit of $8.53. In 5 of the 
experiments, spraying was unprofitable. 

Eleven volunteer experimenters reported gains averaging 66,3 bu. per acre. 
Potato spraying in dry seasons, P. H. Hall {ycio York State St a, Buis, 
307y 311, popular ed., pp. Id),—This is a popular edition of Bulletin 307 of the 
station previously noted (B. S. R., 20, p. 948) and of Bulletin 311, noted above. 

Treatment for scab and early blight on potatoes and mildew on cucumbers 
and cantaloups, T. C. Johnson {Virginia Truck Sta. Circ. 1, pp, 2--8).— The cor¬ 
rosive sublimate and formalin methods of treating seed iKitatoes for scab, and 
the use of Bordeaux mixture for preventing the early blight of potatoes aud for 
spraying cantaloups and cucumbers for the prevention of mildew are described. 

[Spraying experiments with cantaloups], J. Troop and 0. G. Woodbury' 
{Indiana Sta, ItpU t008, pp, 35-Ji).—The results of spraying cantaloups with 
a 5:5:50 Bordeaux mixture for the prevention of rust are given. In thest* ex- 
Ijerimeuts 3.54 acres of cantaloups received 5 applications of the fungicdde, 
the first being made about the time the rust spots began to api)ear, which was 
a few days subsequent to the setting of the fruit. The other at)plif*atious fol¬ 
lowed at intervals of 1 to 2 weeks. As a result of the spraying, a net profit of 
$11.49 per acre was obtained. 

RCelon wilt, J. Troop and C. G. Woodbury {Indiana Sta, Rpt. 1908, pp. 80, 
51).—An acJcount is j^ven of an attempt to discover the means by which the 
bacterial wilt of cucurbits {Bacillus tracheiphiJus) is carried from plant to 
plant. Forty hills of cantaloups were grown in pots sunken in the ground. 
The soil for half of the pots was sterilized, while in the others it was unsteril¬ 
ized, and half of the hills of both sterilized aud unsterillzed soil were covered 
with screens. 

From the results of the experiments, it seems probable that soil sterilization 
had but little effect aud that the disease is largely spread by insects. 

The gooseberry mildew, J. Eriksson {Prakt, BL Pflunzcnbau u. Scliutz, 
n, srr., u {190S), No, 11, pp, iJl-lJ6‘).—An account is given of the introduction 
and distribution of the gooseberry mildew (Spharothcca mors-uva*) into Murotm 
and attention culled to its destructiveness, the various host plants, the time aud 
jieriods of infestation, and the results of spraying experiments. The author 
suggests the cutting out and burning of all diseased plants, so far as i)ossible. 

Exosmosis in the roots of plants and combating chlorosis, G. Tkufpaut 
{Jour. Soc. Nat. HoH. France, 4. svr„ 9 {1908), Dec., pp. 7W1-7/3).—By nietins 
of hyacinth bulbs the author has been able to demonstrate the exosmosis of the 
sulphates of iron, potash, aud magnesia placed in cavities of the bulbs. The 
sulphuric acid found its way into the distilled water iu which the bulbs were 
grown through thejfoots developed by the plants. Acting upon this suggestion 
some fruit trees suffering vvith chlorosis due to an excess of lime were bored 
into and sulphate of iron placed within the trunks. The sulphuric acid in the 
iron compound was found to attack the lime deposits within the trees and 
apparently to permit the absorption of other elements needed by the plant 
Apple blotch, a serious disease of southern orchards, W, M. Scott aud 
. J. B. Rorer ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus, Buh lU, pp. 28, pis. 0), —As a 
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result of demoDStratiou experimeuts conducted in the Middle West in 1000, the 
authors determined that apple blotch was tar more destructive than apple scab 
and bitter rot combined, and their attention was turned to an investijsatioii of 
the disease. 

This disease is well distributed over the eastern half of the TJnied States, 
occurring in some regions to such an extent that fully 50 per cent of the fruit 
is rendered unfit for packing. 

The disease, which is of a fungus origin, was first described as occurring on 
the fruit in a bulletin of the Illinois Station (E. S. R., 13, p. 1059) and later 
its occurrence was noted l)y a number of investigators. In 1907 the authors 
pointed out the relation betw’eeu certain cankers and leaf spots to the blotch 
on the fruit. About the same time similar observations weie reported by Shel¬ 
don (E. S. R., 19, p. 348), who Identified the fungus as Phyllosticta solitaria. 

Apple blotch occurs on the fruit, branches, and leaves, the form on the fruit 
being by far Ihe most important from an economic standpoint. On the fruit, 
the first o\idence of the disease is shown in small, inconspicuous, light brown 
blotches, which spread rapidly with an irregular, jagged, advancing margin. 
Where the spots are numerous they often coalesce and form large blotches, 
which may cover half the apple or more. The fungus kills only the superficial 
cells, so that continued growth lesults in the cracking of the fruits. 

Characteristic cankers are formed by the fungus on trull spurs, twigs, and 
r«ii)idly growing shoots. At first these cankers are rather small and inconsi)ic- 
uous, a PI scaring as small pui*ple or black blotches. As they Increase in size 
they be<*ome brown in the center, retaining a purple margin, but may finally 
become gray. The bark soon cracks around the cankers, especially along the 
lateral eddies. 

On the leaves the spots arc irregular, light brown, yellowish, or whitish, small, 
and are of comparatively minor importance. 

The fungus is believed to iwss the winter in the twig cankers, these fur¬ 
nishing the chief source of infection. As in the case of other fungus diseases, 
the apple blotch is dei»endent more or less upon w'eather conditions, altliough 
it develops in cool as well as in warm weather. 

A wide range in susceptibility of different varieties of apples to this disease 
is noted. An account of the life history of the fungus, a description of its cul- 
tuinl characters, and the results of inoculation experiments are given. 

It was shown in 1000 tluit spraying with Bordeaux mixture was successful 
in preventing the disease, and in 1907 the experiments w’ere repeated to deter¬ 
mine the number and times of application. In most of the experiments a 5:5:50 
Bordeaux mixture w-as employed, but it is thought that probably a weaker 
solution or one containing a greater amount of lime might be advantaget»ualy 
employed. For the prevention of codling moth and other insec*t injuries, the 
addition of 2 lbs. of arsenate of lead or 0 oz. of Paris green is recoiinneuded. 

The i>rincipal iwriod of infection comes usually from 4 to 0 weeks after the 
petals have fallen, and 4. applications of Bordeaux mixture, the first 3 or 4 
weeks after the petals have fallen, will ordinarily be found sufficient. By com¬ 
bining the treatments for insect enemies, bitter rot, blotch, loaf 8i>ot and scab, 
0 applications, the first when the cluster buds are beginning to show conspicu¬ 
ously and the last about the first of August, would be found advantageous for 
the control of all of the more important apple troubles. 

Scaly bark of citrus, H. S. Fawcett ( f*li rida b7a. BuL 98, py, 75-80, fign, 3 ),— 
This is a preliminary reiwrt of Investigations on scaly bark, which has been 
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found quite destructive to sweet orange trees in one of the most important 
citrus-growing sections of Florida. 

The disease is primarily one of bark and rind, the wood being alfecled only 
secondarily. The bark of the trunk and of branches of all sizes may be 
affected, but the gi-eatest injury is done to the younger branches and twigs up 
to about i in. in diameter and to the fruit. On the branches and twigs, more 
or less circular spots i in. or more in diameter are developed, the bark becomes 
brittle, cracks, and forms small flakes or scales. This may continue for several 
years until the branch is finally girdled and killed. The formation of rough 
scaly bark also occurs on the trunks of the badly diseased trees, and the 
exudation of gum is usually an accompaniment of the trouble. 

The disease is apparently infectious, and it is believed that it may be spread 
from tree to tree and from grove to grove. 

Studies in the laboratory and field have so far failed to reveal any organism 
within the diseased tissue, except CoUctotHchum glmapoHoi^ca, the fungus 
which causes the wither tip. 

Experiments have been caiTied on for the control of the disease, and the 
author recommends top-working affected trees, heading back, pruning out, and 
thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

Fungus diseases of cacao and sanitation of cacao orchards, F. A. Stocedale 
{Imp, DepU Agr, West Indies Pamphlet J}, JPOS, pp, ^7).—In this pamphlet 
brief descriptions are given of the principal diseases of cacao and of the 
remedial measures that have proved to be most successful in dealing with 
these diseases. It apiiears that the fungus diseases of cacao are quite amenable 
to treiitment, and as the recommendations are simple and practical in character, 
there should be no difiieulty in carrying them out. 

Among the diseases described are the root disease, canker, d^e back, Lasiodi- 
plodia, thread blight, witches' broom disease, brown rot of pods, and black rot 
of pods. 

The publiciition concludes with suggestions for the proper sanitation of 
cacao orchards. 

Bud rot of the coconut, B. B, Copeland {Philippine Sgr, [English AV?.], 
J {1908)^ A’o. 5, pp. 210-220, pi. J ).—An account is given of investigations by 
the author on the occurrence of the bud rot of tbe coconut in th(‘ Philippines. 
The disease is reported to be very i)revaleul in 3 districts and pivseiit but 
doing less damage in several others. The diseiase is descril)ed, and, as a tree 
once affected is practically valueless, the author recommends that in order to 
prevent the spread of the disease to other trees all those infected should be 
burned. A synopsis is given of reports on the occurrence of bud rot in other 
countries. 

The blue rot of coniferous timber, B. Munch {^^aturw. Ztschr, Font m. 
LandK., 5 {1907}, No. U, pp. 331-373, figs. 28; 6 {1908), Nos. 1, pp. figs. 

3; ff, pp. 297-323, figs. <?).■—A study was made of the cause of the so-called blue 
rot of the wood of various species of coniferous tret's and the effect produced 
by the fungus on the tensile strength of infected limber. 

The author found the trouble to be due principally to what has been called 
Ceratostomella piUfera, but instead of there being a definite spe(*ies under that 
name, it Is really a group of allied forms, which have been separated and 
studied in detail. Three forms are recognized as new species, C. picea\ 0. cana, 
and 0. c(grulea. The first two species are associated with certain species of 
Graphiuni la their life cycles. 

In addition to the foregoing fungi, the author found Endoconidiophora 
coerulea, a new genus of fungus, attacking pine, fir, and hemlock trees. 
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The most injury is said to be due to attacks of C, pUii and iJ, ccurulea. The 
mycelium of the fungi was found to be able to attack and destroy the living 
tissues of conifers, growing much more rapidly in moist than in dry timber. 
The specific gravity and strength of timber was found to be decidedly reduced, 
duo to tho presence of the fungus. 

A fir disease in Saxony, F. W, Neger (Tharand, ForstL Jahrh., S8 (1908)y 
ATo. 2, pp. ZO 1-^25j pU, 3, tigs^ 2). —For a number of years the fir trees of Saxony 
and other parts of Germany have been subject to a disease which the authoi 
was commissioned in 1905 to study and reiK)rt upon. 

The disease is manifested ui)on the trees in the thinning of the leaves and 
the dying of the branches, the top of the tree being usually first to show the 
trouble, and by a water-soaked appearance of the heart wood. An investiga¬ 
tion showed that the disease was due to Agaricus mellcus attacking theltrees 
through their taproots. No parasite of any kind was found on the lea\es or 
in the injured twigs. The mycelium of the mushroom forms a dense network 
of rhiKomorphs about the taproot and later enters the tissues, finally causing 
a rotting of the roots. Later the horizontal roots are invaded and the tree dies. 

The attack of the fungus is favored by anything that weakens the vitality 
of the tree, such as smelter fumes, checking the transpiration stream, resulting 
in a water-logged condition of the stem and main roots, lack of light, etc. 
Correcting these conditions will to a great degree diminish the spread and 
Injury due to the parasite. 

The white-pine blight in Haine, W. J. Mobse [Bpt Foreat Comr. Maine, 
7 {t907-8)y pp, 20-25, pL 1 ).—On account of the recent interest in the blight 
of white pine, tho author was led to investigate during the past summer the 
Injury to white pine in a number of localities in Maine. He found that there 
is no connection between the so-called white-pine blight and that recently de¬ 
scribed in a pamx)hlet of the Forest Service of this Dexiartment (IHS. It., 20, 
p. 549). Practically all of the so-called pine blight in Maine in 1907 and 1908 
is believed to have been due to adverse weather conditions during the past two 
winters. 

The infectious chlorosis of the Japanese euonymus, E. Baub (Ber. Deut, 
Bot, OeaclL, 26a (i908), No. 9, pp, 711-713).—In continuation of previous exper¬ 
iments (B. S. lt„ 18, p. 048), the author has made a study of the chlorotic forms 
of the Jui>anese euonymus and of vari^ted forms of privet. In some cases he 
has been able to transfer tiie infection by means of inoculation experiments, 
while in others he failed. On this ac<*ount he is led to the conclusion that there 
may be an infections and a noninfectious form of chlorosis. In u previous n*- 
port he stated his belief that the infectious virus could be isolated, but thus 
far he has failed to do so. 

The destruction of wood by fungi, A. H. R. Buller (ScL Prog, Twentieth 
Cent, S (1909), 2to, 11, pp. 361-378, flga. 3).—A discussion is given of the de¬ 
struction of wood by fungi and attention called to a number of tho more tn>m- 
111011 si)ecies of fungi that attack structural timber, decaying trees, etc. 

North American rose rusts, X C. Arthur (Torreya, 9 (1909), No. 2, pp. 21-28, 
Igs. J).—According to the author practically all rose rusts iu North America 
have been hitherto placed under two sjiecies, Phragmidium apeciosuni and 
P. i^uheorticiun}. Subsequent studies, however, have shown that there are a 
iiumlier of distinct species, and 6 are recognized, all of which are indigenous 
but one. The distribution of these species throughout the United States is 
indicated. The species rt'cognized are P. americanum, P, roaa^Hetigerm, P. 
roHW-ealiJornieec, P. roaw-arkansanw, P. montlvagmn, and P. dUciflorum, 
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ECOirOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLO&T. 

Spring practice in economic zoology, H. A. Gossabd {,07no iSta. But, J98, 
pp, J5-88+T7//, 10 ).—This is the second of a series of manuals of 

economic zoology to be issued in 4 numbers corresponding with the seasons 
of the year. The winter number has been previously noted (E. S. B., 17, p. 675). 

Under farm management the rotation of croi)s, fertilizers, and clean farming 
are discussed. Under natural friends and enemies domesticated animals, rats, 
mice, rabbits, moles, shrews, skunks, woodchucks, toads, and various species 
of birds, and methods of attraction or destruction, as the case may be, are 
briefly considered. The insects attacking grasses, grains, and fruits are de¬ 
scribed and methods of treatment discussed. Similar data for the insects of 
the vegetable garden are presented in tabular form. Records of bird migration 
made at Wooster by S. Harry and A. L Good arc appended. 

Eighth report of the State entomologist, 1008, W. E. Britton (Connecticut 
State Sta, JRpt J907-S, pt 11, pp. VI11’{■t63-8.^8, pis, IS, figs, 1^).—A resume of 
the entoinological features for 1908 and a report of the nursery inspection 
vrork are first presented. In the report of the progress in suppressing the 
gipsy moth in Connecticut it is stated that the actual size of the area infesred 
by the pest has been considerably reduced during the year. The spring and 
the fall eankerworms which were more abundant than in 1907 ai^ considered at 
some length. The San Josd scale did not spread as much as usual due to the 
preceding severe winter. From further tests of gases for the deRtru<‘tlou of 
this pest on nursery stock, in w’hlch carbon disulphid, carbon tetraehlorid, and 
acetylene were used, it is concluded that hydrocyanic-acid gas is to be preferred. 

A report of an investigation of the mosquito breeding problem at the State 
Rifie Range at Bast Haven, and of the Beaver Svramp region, near New Haven, 
is presented in which it is concluded that for a few thousand dollars the entire 
region could be put in a salutary condition. Notes are also given on mosquito 
breeding places in the vicinity of Stamford. 

Under insects attacking cucurbitaceous plants in Connecticut the s»iuaah 
borer, striped cucumber beetle (DiaOrotica vittata), com root-worm, squash 
lady-beetle (Epilachna horealUt), squash bug, melon aphis, squash aphis 
iSectarophora cucurhitw), and greenhouse whitefly are considered. The elm- 
leaf beetle is said to have been the source of more injuiy to elm trees than 
for several years. The fungus Sporotrichiim gloOuUfcrum (cntomophilum) 
which attacks the pupm and adults in late summer is one of the mos-t important 
of its natural enemies. The green clover worm {Plathgpcna sinthm) was the 
source of injury in June and July to bush and pole beaus. In experiments 
made to determine the value of various substances and devices in the prevention 
of injury to cabbages by the cabbage maggot, the best r<»siilts were obtained 
from the use of tarred paper disks. Tests of homemade^ soluble oil has lisl the 
author to advise orchardists to purchase a prepared mixture. 

Under insect notes the author reiwrts the snow-white linden moth to have 
been very abundant in July. The hickory tussock caterpillar (IMisUlota caryiP) 
which was abundant during the summer was killed in large numbers in Sep¬ 
tember and October by a fungus disease. Caterpillars of If. tcsscllaris and 
probably Estigmene aerwa were also killed by this or a similar disease- I^ead 
arsenate was found to give better results than Paris green when used against 
the potato beetle. The three-lined leaf-beetle (Lema trfttricata) which was 
more than usually abundant on potatoes was fed upon by the predaceous, beetles 
Lebia grandis and Pterostichus lucublandus. The marsh goldeii-rod was i^aten 
up in one or more localities by the beetles Trirhabda canadensis and Micro- 
rophala vittata. The chrysomelld beetle Nodonota puncticoUh was destmc- 
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tive to young chefatuul treoH at Slamforil. The New York weevil {Itliyvn m 
noveloracensis) injured youug pear trees in one locality by eating out the base 
of the new giwth. Other inse(*ts iiolod as a source of injury are Otiorhynchiis 
sulcatus by eating the leaves of i)alms, lemon trees, etc., the strawberry weevil 
(JLnthonomm siffnalus), the rasi)bGrry bawdy (Monophadnnidcs ruU), apple 
leaf-folder (Sncylus nuleculana), the leopard moth (Zeuscra pprim), the boll 
worm, and the pyramid caterpillar {Pymphila pyramidoides), 

Insect notes for 1908. Edith At. Patch ( Maine 8ta. Bui, 162, pp, 331-B68y 
pis, 9), —^Thib bulletin contains brief accounts of the more important insects 
of the year lOOS. 

Nymphs of a predaceous bug, probably Podisus viodestus, are reported as 
occurring in the nests and feeding upon young brown-tail moth caterpillars. 
The greatest amount of damage caused by any single si)ecies was duo to 
lletiTocampa guiliHtta, Associated with U, gutiivitta were the rosy-striped 
oak-worm {Anlsotu rirginivnsis [pelluclda]) and the green-striijed maple-wonn 
(.1, [Dryocampa] rnhieunda), the former particularly on oak and the lat¬ 
ter ui)on maple. The white tipi^ed moth (Symmerista [Bdom] alhifrons) was 
verj- prominent on oak, birch, and other trees. Aigyroploce ahiefana injured 
spruce in one locality by eating out the inside of the leaves. Acrohasis (Phycis) 
nihrifascicUa was injurious to sweet fern and white birch. Oalium verum 
was found to be a much preferred food plant of Bcilephihi gaJU which also 
feeds upon fireweed, strawberry leaves, etc. Datana major was numerous upon 
deerberry, while gall miles (Enophyes fmjtiniphila and E, fraxini) are sold 
to have attacked red ash in the vichiity of Orono. Other insects reported 
include the beau worm {Ogdoconta vinn*eoIa)f Alcothoe caudata on the blos¬ 
soms of Virgin’s bower, Estigmene aorwa, Diacrisla (Bpilosoma) vlrginicat 
Basilona imperial Is, the pine hawk moth [ha tiara liomhycoidcs), Dibolia bore¬ 
alis, the raspberry cane borer (06m*a blmaculata), Osmoderma scabra, Dcr- 
mestes vulpinus in tankage and curd from dried buttermilk, Corticaria fer- 
ruginca, Brachya wrosa, Dendroctonus terebrans, Monohammus titiUaior and 
IT. aeutellatus, Cryptorhynehus lapathi, Conotraehelus nenuphar, Aphrophora 
parallella, Eriopeltls Jestuar, Leptoterm doJobrata, Vanthophoru^ cincius, 
Anasa tristis, Lygus praiensis, Sematus eriehsonil, Lophyrus abictis, plant 
lice and several species of grasshoppers, Tiphia inornata, a parasite upon the 
white grub, was very numerous. 

The apple leaf-hopper and other injurious insects of 1907 and 1908, F. L. 
Washburn (Minnesota Eta, Bui, 112, pp, pi, 1, figs, 6'/),—Studies 

made of Empoasea mali have shown it to he at least two-hrooded in Minnesota, 
The eggs of the summer brood are deposited in the petiole of the clover, apple, 
and probably other plants. There are said to be 5 nymphal stages, a period of 
22 days elapsing after hatebiug before the adults apiietir. Adults live 14 days 
f)r longer. The presence of the winter egg is denoted by a blister-like swelling 
on the bark of the apple. The pest does not seriously injure orchard trees 
but retards the growth of nursery stock and also oc<*urs on a large number of 
other plants, including alfalfa. It appears desiiuble that nursery slock be 
grown at some distance from the apple orchard. The best results as regards 
remedial measures have been obtained from the use of screens smeared with 
tangle-foot. Fish-oil soap 1 lb. to 10 gab of water was found to kill adults 
find young if they were not too well protected by the curled leaves. Among the 
destructive shade-tree ijests briefly considered are the oak primer iElaphidUm 
viUosum), JSgeriid ash borer (Podesvsia [Egcria^ frajblni), stalk hover (Pa- 
paipema furcala), locust borer (Oylhne robiniw), box elder maple borer, i>ronze 
birch borer ( {grilus anxhif*), while pine louse iChennes pinleorfiH), ald(T 
aphis (Pemphigus tesselatus), cottony maple scale, fall webworm, poplar leaf 
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beetle iMelasoma acrlpia)^ Curtis scale {Aapidiolus oat rcwform is), scnrfj’ 
scale, white-marked tussock moth {Ilemcrocampa Icucosiigma), forest tent 
caterpillar, Cimhcx amcriraua, Euvancaaa antiopa, and the elm-leaf beetle. 

Further experiments conducted in 1907 with remedies for the cabbage mag¬ 
got are reported. The best results were obtained by treating cauliflower with 
a decoction of white hellebore prepai'ed by stooping 2 oz. of the powder for 
an hour in 1 qt. of water and then diluting with water to make 1 gal. This 
was apidietl with a watering pot (from which tlie rose had been removed) a 
few days after the plants were set out, with a second application 5 days later, 
followed by a third 5 days after the second. Holland cabbage apiDears to be 
exempt from attack but red cabbage is not. Cabbage maggots were found to 
emerge from pupm which were buried 5 in. deep in the soil. Pseudoeacoila 
giUvttei was the most common parasite that emerged from the puparia, other 
parasites, including llomotropus Ucapillaris alhopiotm, Aphwreta pvgomgia\ 
and Mcgaspilus striatipea. 

From the results obtained with the work with the pest during 1008 and pre¬ 
vious years it is concluded that “radishes grown in the open are api)arently 
benefited by* several ai)i)licatious of hellebore decoction (4 oz. of white hellebore 
steeiied in 2 gal. of water) applied with a watering pot, first when plants 
are 1.5 in.j’tegh, and 3 or 4 later applications at 5 daj's’ intervals; or by the 
use of tobaee<:» dust with equal frequency in the same way.” 

Spraying experiments for i)ests of the orchard and garden are rei>orled and 
discussed. “ Siiraying i)lum trees with arsenate of lead and Bonleanx mixture 
(3:4:50) two or three times at beginning of curculio season, at intervals 
of a week or ten days will prevent at least 50 per cent loss of fruit from 
curculio injury, to which must be added whatever injury from fungi is saved 
by the use of Bordeaux mixture.” 

Attention is called to the occurrence of crown gall on rasi»berrlos and that 
such comes under the Minnesota law ixdating to contagious diseases of plants. 
The irritating harvest mite or Jigger is described and i)reventive remedies sug¬ 
gested. White grubs (Luvitnosterna rugosa and L. fusea) are ssiid to have 
been more destructive to lawns in the State in IIKKS than ever Ix'fore. The bee 
moth (Galleria mellonrlla) Is now under investigation. Foul brood is described 
and remedies briefly considered. 

Beports of orchard inspectors (Zool. linU Penn, Dept, Agr,, 0 (/P08), Nos, 8, 
pp, 271-^00; 9, pp, A reiwirt by counties of the orchard insiKH-tion 

work. 

A European ant (DdCyrmica levizxodis) introduced into Massachusetts, W» M, 
WHEEXEfi (Jour, Eeon, Bnt, 1 (190^), .Yo. 6*, pp. The author reports 

the discovery of If. lecinodls at Foi*est Hills and Jamaica IMaiii, Mass. This 
species and the variety previously descrilmil us hruesi with Tvtramorlum 
cespitunh are the only species known to have been Introduced into this <*ountry 
from Euroi»e. As I/, levinodis is very fond of attending aphids and prefers to 
nest in cultivated soil, it is suggested that it may become of economic 
importance. 

Notes on Tenthredinoidea, with descriptions of new species, I, R. A. 
Kohwer (Canad, Bnt, 40 (1908), Yo. 6, pp, 179-180),—A first paper in which 6 
species from Colorado representing the genera Knura, Cephaleia, Bmphytus, 
Hoplocampa, and Lycasta are described as new to science. 

A list of parasites known to attack American Bhynchophora, W, D. 
Pierce (Jour, Ecoiu Bnt,, 1 ( 1908), No, 6, pp, S80-S96).—ThiB list contnlns im¬ 
portant data that have been recorded since the preliminary lisi was published 
(IL R., 19, p, 757). The sources of the records are indicatetl and a blbllog- 
laphy is appended. 
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Notes on the life history of Nonagria oblonga, W. R. Walton (Ent, Xrwft, 
to (/P^?8), No. 7, ;)/. /).—lufostatiou by this moth in 75 per cent of 

the stalks of the common cat-tail rush {T^/pha sp.) is rei)orted as having been 
found near llarrlsburg, Pa. Tho tachinid {Manwera myoUlwa) has been reared 
from the larvte. 

A bit of contemporary histoiy, Annie T. Mlosson (CanafL But., iO (J908), 
Ko, 7, />/>. pi, /, jiya, .O'—A deM*ripti<m is gi>eu oiJftnotyH wniy mafic us. 

This species has la^eu reeogiil7AMl as a pest among the <*oIlec‘tions of the public 
museum in ]Milwaukee. Wis. 

Miscellaneous papers. Biological studies on three species of Aphididss. 
J. J, Davis ((/. K. Dept, Apr., Hur. But. Bui, 12, trch, uvr., pf. 8, pp. 123--168, 
ftps. Tho author here rt»ports studies made of the biology of the com root- 
aphis. com leaf-aphis {Apltitt malpm), and sorghum aphis (Eipha ICJiaitrh 
phoniHl flora). Technical d(»s<.'ripilous are given of the different forms in their 
various stages and a comi)lete bibliography of each species is apijeiided. 

Notes and descriptions of some orchard plant lice of the family Aphididae, 
0. P. (iiLLirTTE iJonr, Beau. But., 1 (WOH), A'o/f. 5, pp. S02-310, pin. 2; 0, pp. 8.5.9- 
361), pU, 2 ).—^lu this paper, which is siipplomcntai to Bulletin 133 of the Colo¬ 
rado Station previously noted lE. S. K., 20, p. S.'U), the author describes the 
various stages and habits of Bchisoneura lanigcra, Aplm pouti, A. peruU^T-niper, 
A. hakcri, Myzus pvruicct, and ilf. ccraui, Hippodamia conrvrgcns is said to be 
the most abundant dwtroyer of the woolly aphis in Colorado. Various other 
lady l>eetles are mentioned as feeding upon, and Aphelinus mall as having been 
observed ovipositing in, the woolly aphis. 

The army worm at Durham, North Carolina, Z. P. Metcalf (Jour. Bean, 
But, 1 (1968), Bo. 6, pp, BUi, 3.5,5).—The author reiwrts the ocdlltoPence of Heli- 
aphila unipuncta in August, 1008. In order to determine th#>1)ercentage of 
infestation by tachinid flies (Winihemia quadripuBtulata), 491 Itervse were col- 
h'Cted and observed. Of these 442, or 90 per cent, were infested with eggs of 
the parasite. Only 7 adult moths emerged, showing a total mortality of 98.6 
per cent The 442 Infested larvm yielded 700 parasitic pnparia from which 556 
adult flies emerged. 

Experiments for the control of the red i^ider in Blorida (Tetranychus 
bimaculatus), 11. M. Russell (Jour, Bean, Bnt, 1 (1908), No,. 6, pp, 377-883).— 
Tho red spider was the source of considerable injury to truck, general crops, and 
citrus trees in Florida during the spring of 1908. Experiments made with lime 
sulphur, lye sulphur, sulphur, and kerosene emulsion, hero reiiorted, show that 
the pest can be controlled by spraying with any one of the four insecticides. 

Notes on the grass mite, Pediculopsis graminum, XL E. IIonuKiss (Jour, 
Beon, But., i (1908), No, 6, pp. 375-377).—A brief account of the distribution 
of this mite and the injury which it produces. The condition known dn grass as 
“ silver top ” is said to be the result of the attack uism the stem by this pest. 
A parasitic fungus (Sporotrichum pocr) is said to gain eutrau<*e into the stems 
of grass and buds of carnations with or following the entrance of this mite. 

Dimples in apples from ovipositlon of Dygns pratensis, E. P. Taylor (Jour, 
Bcon, Bnt, 1 (1908), No. 6*, pp. 373-875, ph. 2).—The author has found that an 
injury to apples resembling that of the plum and apple curcnlio is due to egg 
punctures made in the very early development of the apple by the common 
tsindshed plant bug. Many i)oach blossoms were also observed late in March 
which had apparently been blasted as a result of tbeir having been fed upon 
by this insect. Out of 110 apples picked from Blue Pearmaip trees on April 10, 
45, or 40 i)er cent bore egg punctures. No freshly laid eggs were found after 
the apples were more than one-third of an inch in diameter. The eggs were 
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Xound to batcli in about 8 days. TTie author has been unable to find any 
previous report of the deposition of eggs in fruit by this insect. 

Crodgraplia normani, Edith M. Patch (Ent, Netos, 19 (1908), yo, 7, pp. 
32t, 32ii, pJ- 1).—Notes are given on the life history of this noctuid. Eggs were 
taken from a leaf of the wild cherry. The larva were found to feed readily 
upon leaves and the small green fruit of the apple. 

The tussock moth in orchards, W. J. Sohoene (yew York fitatr 8ta. Buh 
312, pp. 39-^9. pis, 3). —^The w'hite-marked tussock-moth (ffcmerocampa Icncos- 
tigma) is said to have appeared in destructive numbers in the vicinity of Lock- 
port, New York, during the summer of 1908. A description is presented of the 
biology of the peFst Cocoons collected or examined at Lockport were found 
infested by the hyinenopterous parasites Pimpla inquisitor and P. conqufsUor 
and by tachinid flies (Tachina clmoramp<t and Bisyropa n. sp.). The insect 
may be eflaciontly controlled by collecting and destroying the egg masses and by 
the use of arsenical sprays. 

Orchards injured by tussock moth, F. H. Hall (New York Btate 8ta. BuL 
312, popular al., pp, J, figs, 6 ),—iwpular edition of the above. 

Must the calyx cup be filled? M. V. Slingerland (Jour. Econ, Ent, 1 
(1908), No. 6, pp. 3o2’-35i, ph 1 ).—^The author made investigations of the feeding 
habits of young codling moth larvie to deteimine whether they feed in the upper 
calyx cavity after squeezing through between the calyx lobea or go on down 
through the closely-set row of stems into the lower calyx cavity for their first 
meal. It was found that in every case where the young larva had entered the 
apple at the calyx end it had fed for several days, or through the first larval 
stage, in the outer calyx cavity. 

Proprietary and homemade miscible oils for the control of the San Jose 
scale, C. D. Jarvis (Conneciieut Storrs Bta. Bui. 5i, pp. 169-^197, fig. t). —^Thls 
bulletin supersedes Bulletin 49 of the station previously noted (E. S. B., 10, 
p. 662). It famishes additional information in r^rd to the home manufnc 
ture of miscible oil, throws some light on the various commercial soluble oils, 
and reports the results of experiments with oil spraying in various sections of 
the State. As compared with lime-sulphur wash miscible oils are found to 
more convenient, more ifieasant to handle^ less destructive on spraying equip¬ 
ment, and more efficient especially with large apple trees. 

“ Prom the results of these experiments it seems safe to conclude that when 
used at the rate of 1:15, the commercial and homemade miscible oils may 
be depended upon to control tho scale without injury to the tree. Their i)r(»- 
dominating weakness lies in their failure to leave a mark on the tree, l^his 
lack of a mark makes it difficult to determine the thoroughness of the applica¬ 
tion. It is believed that in most cases of failure to secure good results from 
oil spraying, the cause may be attributed to the failure of the operator t() 
wet the tree completely with the spray. That miscible oil at the proper 
strength will kill every scale with which it comes In contact is clearly demon¬ 
strated by the experiment In dipping nursery stock. No injury to the tree has 
been observed in any of the exjwriments, while, on the contrary, a di'Cided 
benefit firom the fungicidal properties of the various miscible oils has been 
apparent. .. . 

“ The most important factor in the home mauufaicture of miscible oil is the 
securing of the proper materials for the purpose. As a rule they can not be 
obtained from the local dealer and must be purchased directly from the 
producer. 

“ In veiw of the difficulty in securing the proper materials and since com¬ 
mercial preparations may now be obtained at a reasonable price, fruit growers 
are advised not to make np their own miscible oil, unless they require enough 
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to warrant tlie purchase of materials in barrel lots directly from Ibo 
producer. . . . 

“ Miscible oil may be applied any time during the dormant season, so long as 
the temperature is above the freezing point” 

Miscellaneous treatment for San Jose scale, T. B. Symons (i^Jatj/Iand 
BuL ISI^ pp. 129-1 ^9).-—A number of new patent washes including Niagaira 
brand concentrated lime-sulphur, orchard brand lime-sulphur, Rex lime-sulphur, 
San-u-zay, Target Brand scale emulsion, Orchard Brand soluble oil, and 
avenarius carbolinenm were tested. 

From these tests it appears that all the stronger solutions emidoyed with the 
exception of San-u-zay and avenarius carbolineum gave good results. From 
further experiments with hydrocyanic-aeid gas it was determined that the 
excessive amount of 0.50 gm. of cyanid per cubic foot will not injure peach 
buds under ordinary conditions of fumigation. At 0.30 gm. per cubic foot, 30 
minutes was not sufficient to kill all the scales and 45 minutes exposure is 
recommended. Dipi)ing experiments in which dormant nursery trees were 
dipi)ed in several insecticides including lime-sulphur, Scaleclde, Target Brand, 
soluble oil, Kill-o-scale, and San-u-zay indicate that the treatment is effective 
in combating San Jos^^ scale. Further exi)erimentation is considered necessary, 
however, before such treatment can be recommended. 

19‘otes on Aspidiotus destructor and its chalcid parasite in Tahiti, R. W. 
Doanl {Jour, Econ. Ent, 1 (i908). No. d, pp. JJJf, Si2) —The author visited 
the Society Islands during the summer of 1008 to study the conditions that con¬ 
trol the appearance and disappearance of the transparent coconut scale. In 
Huiie of the islands this scale has killed many of the trees and affected others 
so badly that no nuts are borne. The pest attacks all parts of the tree, except 
the roots and old trunk, and In all stages of its growth. 

In Tahiti on most of the plantiitions the scale was found to be disappearing 
at a very rapid rate, due to the work of the parasite Asptdiotiphagm eitrinuB. 
On some of the trees 50 to 76 per cent of the scale were found to be dead. 
Specimens of the scale more or less badly parasitized from 6 islands of the 
group were seen by the author, and it is thought that under normal conditions 
the parasite will soon have the scale do well under control that it will no longer 
be a menace to the trees. 

Care of scale-infested trees, H, A. Sxjbface (ZooL BuL Penn. Dept Apr., 6 
(1909), No, 11, pp. Directions for the care of tr^s infested with 

San Jos^ and other scales. The angoumois grain moth is also briefly considered. 

Whitefl.y studies in 1908, B, W- Bebqeb (Florida Fita, Buh 97, pp. ^3-71, 
figs, 18), —^This is a revision of Bulletin 88 of the station previously noted 
(B. S. R., 18, p. 850), together with a report of progressw 

Six fungus parasites are now known to infect the larvae of the whitefly and 
a seventh infects both lar\'je and adults. Methods for introducing whitefly 
fungi are considered at some length. The writer is of the opinion that by 
following the recommendations here made regarding parasitic fungi that their 
efficsicy can be doubled and a clean fruit produced two years out of three. 

Two fungus hyperparasites Oladosporium sp. and Ooniothyrium sp. are 
reported. The former frequently overruns and destroys red and yellow Ascher- 
sonias, while the latter occasionally overruns pustules of the brown fungus, 
chiefly after the latter has become old or weakened from drought or cold 
weather. 

The food plants preferred by the whitefly include two native species, prickly 
ash (Pagara clava-herculis) and the wild persimmon (Diospuros virginiana), 
and several introduced species, namely, all varieties of citrus, chinaberry, 
umbrella tree, cape Jessamine, privets, and Japanese persimmon. The author 
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lists tS additional species of food plants which the whitefly sometimes infests. 
Chinaberry and umbrella trees are considered as the food plants most to be 
feared by citrus-growing communities. Investigation has shown that whitefly 
larvae and pui»ai can continue to live on leaves which have dropped from trees 
during winter if protected against complete drying up and that these insects 
may mature sufliciently late in the spring to infest the new leaves. Defoliation 
is not recommended as a means of checking the whitefly in a grove oxccirt when 
the defoliation has already been in a great measure accomplished by a freeizso. 

The author has found the citrus whitefly in Florida to consist of two dis^ 
tinct species and here presents a description of the second, a new species to 
which he has given the name AXcyrodea mibifem. The eggs of the new species 
are reticulated Instead of smooth like the eggs of A. citrL Distinct differences 
also exist in the first and fourth larval stages and in the pupte. The adults 
of A, citri have immaculate wings while those of A. mbifera have a smoky 
colored area near the end of the wing easily visible in the living insect with 
the aid of a lens. 

The saddled prominent (Heterocampa guttiLvitta), Edith M. Patch (Maine 
8ta. Buh lei, pp, 3J 1-^50, pis, 8, fig, /).—The author reiwrts ff, guttivitta to 
have denuded vast areas of hard wood forests in Maine in 1907 and lOOS, 
Studies made of the life history and habits and descriptions of the several 
stages are presented, with suggested means of control. 

But one generation occurs in Main& In 190S moths emerged in greatest 
numbers in May and early June, oviposition soon commenced and eggs hatched 
in about 9 days. The larvie become full grown in about 5 weeks, during which 
time 4 molts are passed, then enter the ground to pupate. The eggs are said to 
be deposited singly upon the leaves, the moths apparently preferring to oviposit 
upon the npper leaves of trees. Beech leaves were the favorite food of the 
species but other trees and succulent plants were also fed upon. 

Pimpla pedalis and Ichneumon aublatus were bred from pups?, the latter 
species in large numbers. Of the predaceous wasps species of the Ammophilas 
were particularly abundant. The adults and larvse of Talosoma were numerous 
in the infested woodlands, the lan-se being particularly fond of fresh pui*sB. 
Pterostichus lucublandus was abundant in the spring of 1007 under beech trees 
where the pupie were hibernating. Podisns modeshts was the most active of 
the predaceous bugs in feeding upon the caterpillars. Late in July and (Mirly 
in August various species of cateriflllars were attacked by a fungus dlseaso 
and in some instances practically the whole Infestation of saddled promiiients 
was wiped out It is considered probable that P, modestm was an important 
agent in the transfer of the spores of this fungus. A list is given of 5:1 species 
of birds that are supiwsed to feed upon the pest in Maine. 

Arsenicals are recommended for use against the i)est in fruil orclinrds. Thc'^ 
caterpillars are readily shaken from the branches, which fact has been made 
use of in some instances, the trees afterward being protected by sticky bands 
on the trunk, 

A new ^edes of the Tortricidae, a H. Fernald (Canad, BnU iO (1908), 
No, 10, pp, Si9, S50), —^The species here described (Argyroplm^e uhielana) is 
reported as injuring small spruce trees in Maine. 

Work of the Bureau of Entomology against forest insects, A. D. Homciisrs 
(Jour. Boon. Bnt, 1 (1908), No, €, pp. $48-348),—A brief account of the in¬ 
vestigations made of forest insects in this country. 

Tick eradication, El 0. Cotton (Tennessee Bta, Buh 81, pp, 58-7li figs, 7).— 
The author has conducted an investigation of the cattle tick and here furnishes 
information regarding its life history and habits and their relation to extenui- 
native measures. 
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The life cycle is illustrated f?i*apliically and sliows llic time required at Knox¬ 
ville to starve seed ticks that batch from esgs laid by the engorged ticks which 
drop on April ir> ami September 15. “After the ticks drop to the ground on 
April 15, 10 days vrill elapse before egg laying begins. The ticks will continue 
November 13, a period of 4 mouths and 21 days (141 days). . . . Kor ticks 
laying until May 2.S, or 33 days, the eggs will begin hatching on June 25, an 
incubation vevml of (K) days, and the seed ticks will not all be dead until 
dropping from the host animal on l^ptemlior 15, the time elapsing before egg 
laying will be but 4 days and the tick will cease laying on October 15, an egg- 
laying period of 2d ftays. The eggs will not hatch, however, until March 17 
of the following spring, or an incubation period of 0 months (ISO days), and 
the seed licks will not all be dead until July 2S, a i)eriod of 4 months and 3 
days (123 days). . . . Engorged ticks dropping from the host animals during 
, I December, January, and February] will usually freeze to death before lading 
any eggs.” 

The author considers iwkture rotation as the most effective method of con¬ 
trol under geneml farm conditions, imrticularly where a rotation of croi)s is 
practiced. Examples of two rotation systems miiiiring 4 and 5 years are 
given as applicable to tick eradication. The feed-lot method Is also explained. 
For those sections of Tennessee where the pasture rotation method ciin not be 
apidied, dipping and oiling are r(‘commended. Life histories and habits of the 
cattle tick and dog tick are compared in diagrammatic and tabular form. 

" Another dialcidoid parasite of a tick, L. O. Howasd (Camtl. Ent., ^0 
(1908), No. 7, pp. JJtl-J}/, /).—A second chalcldoUl parasite of a tick is 
here described as JIunicreUua hookeri. This siiecdes has been bml from en¬ 
gorged nymphs of the brown dog tick, JRhipicvpJialug tvjranus, collected at Cor¬ 
pus Christi, Tex. 

Efotes on fleas collected on rat and human hosts in San Francisco and 
elsewhere, B, W. Doane (Canad. Ent, HO (1908), No. 8, pp. SOS, JOJ),—Out of 
1,300 fleas collected upon rats (Maa norvet/icug) in C«illfornia, CcmfophpUus 
fanciatm was represented by 863 specim^s, JPw/ra* irritang by LirmopgyJla 
clicopls by 139, and Ciempgylhtg muscuH by IIS, Out of 684 fleas collected on 
man P. irritam was represented by GiSO, 

Kotes on the hen flea (XestopsyUa gallinacea), G. W. Herrick (Jour. Evon. 
Ent., 1 (1908), No. 6, pp. JJJ-JJiSi.—^The author reports observing more than 
325 specimens of X, (faUinacca on a single fowl at Agricultural College, Dliss. 
Bingorged females were found to deiwsit all of their eggs on the day following 
their pla<*<miont in vials. An average of 3 eggs were deposited by 15 fleas thus 
isolated, 7 being the maximum number depositwl. The eggs were found to 
hatch within 48 hours after deposition. 

The foul brood of bees and the foul-brood law, G. lY. Herrick and E. E. 
SenoTL (Tcjjoa Bta. Jiul 110, pp. 5-JO).—An account of the American and 
European foul brood with directions for treatment, to which is api)eiidtMl the 
Texas foul-brood law- 

Calendar for the treatment of plant diseases and insect pests, W. J. Greek, 
A. T>: Selby, and H. A. Gossabd (Ohio Bfa. Bui. 199, tip. 8.V-/(92).—This is a 
revised edition of Bulletin 147 of the station (B. S. R., 10, p. 77). Formulas 
are given with directions for the use of insecticides and fungicides. * 

Treatment of plant diseases and injurious insects in South Carolina, H. W. 
Babre and A. F. Cowradi (South Carolina Sta. BuL Ht, pp, S-52, fig. J).—^In 
this bulletin the authors describe spraying machinery, insecticides, and fungi¬ 
cides, and their use in combating the more in»portnnt insect enemies and plant 
diseases of fruit trees, shrubs, vegetables, and field crops. 
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Washiiigton State College spraying calendar for 1909, It. K. Beattie and 
A. L. Mflandkr {Wasinuuion Popular HuL 13, folio). —Directions for the 
l)roi»aration and use of se\eral insecticides and fimtsicides for the treatment 
of the more important insect fungus enemies of plants are given in calendar 
form. 

Cyanid as an insecticide, 11. S. WoGLtrM and W. Wood (Jour. Eco}u JJnt., J 
(J90S), yo. 6, pp, The authors reiKirt that a solution of potassium 

cyanid at the rate of 1 oz. to a gallon of water when poured into a small pit at 
the exit of a burrow destroys ants to a depth of IJ ft below the surface of 
the soil. This solution can be prepared at a cost of from IJ to 2 cts. iier gal¬ 
lon. It ai)i»ears, however, to be injurious to plant life. 

Preliminary report on results of analysis of Paris green, F. D. Fuller 
iPcm. DcpU Agr. Bui, 136, pp, 6), —^Thirty-six sjunples of Paris green bought 
in the oi>eu market were analyzed and the results are here reported. Those 
siimples represent the product of 3G manufacturing concerns. The amount of 
arsenic cjilciilated as arseuious oxld varied from 55.24 to 50.47 ixir (•ent with 
an average of 5G.S2 per cent. The amount of arsenic in water soluble form 
calculated as arseuious oxid varied from 0.7 to 2.52 i>er cent with an average 
of 1.48 iier cent 

The economic entomologist in business, II. L. Frost (Jour, LJcoii, Bui., 1 
{WOS), :^o. tf, pp. 3o0-33i). —^The author calls attention to the gi*<»at need of 
commercial economic entomologists. While the business of c*iring for lret‘s 
has made tremendous advancement in the last 10 years, there are still many 
problems to be solved that require the attention of the economic (»utomologist. 

POODS—HTHUlN NDTRITIOBr. 

Peport upon the chemical examination of drawn and undrawn poultry 
kept in cold storage, W. F Boos {Sun. Rpf. lid. Health Mast*., 39 {1901), pp. 

.1-26J).—The author summarizes as follows the results of his studies on 
drawn and uudrauTi cold storage poultry: 

“ In cold storage itself no chemical changes occur. This is shown hy: 

“(a) The ahseiice, after nine months and more of <*old slonigts in both drawn 
and undrawn cold st<irago fowl of ptomaines and d(K*ompositltm pi-oduets in 
general, except such as are formed by bacteria and aulolytic clmngt's occMirring 
before the birds are plactnl in cold steerage and after they are thawed. 

“(b) The negative rt*»ults of animal inoculations with extracts oblahUMl from 
the two kinds of iwultiy. 

“When fowl are taken out of cold stomge and (*xik)hih 1 to a tempm'atun* 4>f 
68® F,, the (*<nulilions of exiwsure being the Siinie, the undnuvu birds show lus¬ 
ter keeping qualities Ethan those drawn by the usual method]. 

“ When freshly killed fowi are exiKwed at OS® F. under conditions <*onstanl 
for all the birds exposed, the birds drawn accordhig to the I Improved] iiK'Hiod 
described . . . show perfect keeping qualities, while the undrawn fowl undergo 
a rapid process of decomiiosition. Under these conditions the ordinarily drawn 
birds show fair keeping qualities, although they are not free from bacterial 
decomposition. 

“ It maf be concluded, therefore, from these results that it is host to draw 
fowl in a different manner from that usually followed, before they are placed 
in cold storage. After removal from cold storage, the fowl should never be 
contaminated by soaking in water, but should thaw in the air. Ordinary 
drawing is worse by fhr than no drawing at all.” 

BepoTt upon the bacteriological exaxnination of drawn and undrawn 
poultry kept in cold storage, 11. R.' Bbown (Ann. Itpt. lid, Iltalth Mans., 39 
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(J907), pp, 2iHo-^36).—An extended series bacteriological investigations of 
drawn and undrawn cold storage poultry led to tbe following general conclu¬ 
sions : 

“Poultry kept at temperatures ranging from +5® to —^14® P. undergoes no 
decomposition as a result of bacterial activity. 

“ Freezing destroys tbe red and some of tbe wiiite blood corpuscles. 

“ Freezing temi)eratnrcs as low as —14® F. destroy a large i>ercentago of tbe 
bacteria present, but do not affect the more resistant ones. 

“When tbe tissues are thawed, they become moistened l)y tbe melting ice 
crystals, and in this condition bacterial growth is facilitated and decomposition 
of tbe tissues and contents of tbe cells is promoted. 

“ In tbe drawn chickens placed in cold storage aerobic conditions prevailed 
throughout tbe pleuro-i>erit<nieal cavities. Tbe imdrawm chickens showed much 
smaller numbers of bacteria in tbe pleuro-peritoneal caiities. On account of 
the closed cavitj', partial anaerobic conditions prevailed in these birds. 

“ In decomposing meats, piitrefacth e aerobic bacteria may possibly lu'oduce 
tbe primary stages and prepare tbe way for anaerobes which possibly control 
the intermediate stages of decomposition, lly tbe combined action of both, 
decay is brought about, but it is probably finished by aerobic bacteria. 

“ From these facts it appears that, ghen the aerobic conditions and the larger 
numbers bacteria grow'ing on the moist surfaces and tissues of a thawed 
drawn chicken, decomposition will procecnl at a more rapid rate than with an 
undrawn one containing fewer bacteria existing under partial anaerobic condi¬ 
tions. 

“ In freshly killed, unfrozen drawn chickens, the surfaces and tissues btHxime 
dry within a very short time, and, although aerobic conditions prevail, the 
bacteria can not grow because of lack of moisture. 

“ In freshly killed, unfrozen and uudrawno chickiuis, on account of the closed 
pleuro-peritoneal cavities there is no drying of the tissues and surfaces, and 
facultative aerobic and anaerobic bacteria from the intestines rapidly cause 
de(*omposition. 

“By the remoNal of the viscera without the spilling of the contents of the 
alimentary tract decomposition cnin be prevented absolutely. The operation 
rwiuires about tw^o minutes. 

Briefly stated, decomposition depends largely ui»on the presence of moisture 
in the tissues, for moisluixi is aiistilutely essential to bacterial growth. In 
freshly killeil birds, ordinarily or i)roi)orly drawui, the surfaces quickly bwomo 
dry. In cold storage birds, no matter how they are drawn, the tissues will be 
moist, because of the melting of the crystals of ice. If properly di^awii, there 
would be but few bacteria present capable of causing decomposition.” 

Cold storage and its relation to food preservation, M. BuRiiiiTT (Ann. Hoc. 
Ayr. Hci. vt liidus. Lyon, 1907, pp. 351-381, fiya, 15; S9i-396). —^Methods of pro¬ 
ducing low temi)eratui‘e, the application of such processes to food preservation, 
and general toi»ies connected with the cold storage industry in France and else¬ 
where, are considered. The i»ai)er is folIowxHl by a discussion. 

The oyster question (Mo, BuL Jnd. Bd, Jlvalth, 10 (1908), No. 11, pp. 13i- 
136, fig, /).—^Analyses of shell and solid imcfc oysters are reported in comimr- 
isou with similar data obtained with watered and iced stock. On an average 
the weight of meat in solid pack oysters was 307.4 gm. in a pint as compared 
w’ith 208.5 gm. in watered oysters. 

“It is contended by oyster imckers who have been accustomed to shipping 
i(HHl and watered stock and who wish to continue to do so, that icing does not 
increase the volume of oysters appreciably if at all. This (ontention can not 
be correct, for by comiMirisou tlie i>eraeutage of solids in the meat is in one 
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inbtancc 17.0(> and in the watered stock a dilforonco of 22.05 i>er coni 

in favor of the bolid pack, and while the solid pack contains 20.70 per cent of 
water in the wiiuplc, the wat<Tod stock contains 45.50 per cent. The solid 
pack contains 73.24 per cent of meat and the watered stock 50.50 per cent, 
here as^aiii showiiici a very dtsdded advantai^e in favor of the solid pack. The 
average solid (*onlent of the solid pack oysters is i:>.40, and of the watered stock 
S.59, a diiference in favor of the solid pack amounting to .‘15.0 ptT cent.” 

On tlie basis of the anjilyti<*al work the question of pecuniary loss to the 
consumer, legislation, and similar topics are discussed. 

Concerning changes in egg pastes when stored, G. Popp (Ztsehr, O/fnitL 
Chem,, (JOOS), A"o. 23, pp. iJJ-'/dJ).—The analytical data reporttnl and dis¬ 
cussed have to do with changes in the quality of egg pastes. The author con¬ 
cludes tlnit a knowledge of the composition of the raw materials used in mak¬ 
ing such goods is absolutely essential for a perfectly trustworthy opinion. 
When this is Imowu it is possible to estimate the amomit of egg per pound with 
considerable accuracy. The amount ust*d in the noodles is very small, perhaps 
one-third of one egg per pound. In judging the quality of egg pastes the aiitlior 
considers a complete analysis essential in addition to date regarding cholesteriu. 

Analysis of gases contained in swollen canned goods, F. O. Tonnfy and 
J. B. Gookgn (.tiwrr. Food Jour,, 3 (1008), No. 6, pih 20-i3, figs, 3 ).—^The meth¬ 
ods followed in analyzing gases from swollen cans are dosciibod. The presence 
of carbon dioxid together with alcohol in a large number of samples indicates 
that in many cases the swelling is due to alcoholic fermentation which results 
from imperfect sterilization of the canned contents. Nitrogen occurred in most 
of the swollen cans, and its significance, aside from the small amounts due to 
the entrance of air, lies, the authors believe, in the fact that it may be regarded 
roughly as an index to the amount of proteld decomposition which has taken 
place. “In general it may be said tiuit nitrogen indicates putrefaction and 
carbon dioxid indicates fermentation. The two processes, however, wore not 
often found to be distinct from each other. 

“ The presence of hydrogen, whidx was found Ui quantities varjdug from 0 to 
5S per cent is believed by the writers to be an esi)ecially valuable indication of 
ptomaine producing processes. . . . 

“Marsh gas was occasionally found in small amounts associattsl w'iih hydro¬ 
gen. Its significance is probably similar. 

“Carbon monoxid, which was found in a few caw% probal)Iy owed its pres¬ 
ence to the reduction of earlion dioxid by nascent hydrogen. 

“ Oxygen in negligible traces was thought to be duo to the entranc<» of small 
amounts of air. 

“ One of tbe most noticeable fhets brought out In the course of the analyses 
was the extreme variation in the amount and kind of constituent gasos in the 
same type of goods. One can out of a lot may show simple alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion, while its neighbor in the same box presents marked evidences of putrefac¬ 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that a favorable analysis of one or two cans can 
not properly be taken as a criterion for the safety of the lot.” 

The question of the treatment of such goods and of swollen cons and their 
subsequent sale is considered. “The possibility, or rather the likelihood of 
danger to a large number of persons, should be suflacient to exclude such prod¬ 
ucts from sala And in the absence of any unfailing chemical tests for the 
toxic bodies themselves, the presence of conditions favorable to their formation 
and the presence of substances commonly associated with them must be consid¬ 
ered adequate grounds for condemnation.” 

The manufacture of preserved meat goods, W. Dosqttrt (Die FaOrikaiion 
v<m FteischliKmaervm. Bruimoidk, W08, pp. 37, flgs. 2; reprint from DeuL 
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Trtljsclir, Offenti, Gmndhtupflei/e, 39, A o. }, pt, A clij^esl of data on tbe tech¬ 
nique of meat canning, with special reference to hygienic rHiiiiremeiits, preser- 
A’ation of aroma and quality, in which the author has embodied the results of 
his experience and investigations. 

Vapor,” a preparation for smoking meat, A. Juctoinack (Ztschr. Untn- 
Hucli. H^alir, ?/. GenuasmtL, 16 {190H), Ao. JI2, pp. 7J/, 7rl2).— X ])reparalion 
tested in Germany for smoking meat, sausage, etc., was found to consist of J)2 
per cent sulphur with oxid of iron and organic material, probably dried juniper 
berries. 

A new preservative for fruit juice, A. Juckenack (Zt8c1n\ TJntcrsuclu 7^a1n\ 
71, Omusftmfh, (1903), Xo, 12, pp, 730, 131),—X new commercial preservative 
on the market in (Germany was found to consist of a mixture of benzoic acid 
and potassium sodium tartrate. 

Contribution to the fruit juice statistics of 1907-8, A. Juckenack (Ztschr. 
Vnlcrnncli, l^alir, n, Gnimsmtl,, 16 (1908), No, 12, pp, 7i2, 7}3),—^Analyses of 
raspberry, cherry, strawberry, and currant juices are reported. 

Fruit statistics 1908, If. I.Ohrig, P, Bohrisoit and A. IIepner (Phnrm. 
CentralhaUe, i9 (1908), No, J^3, pp, 86%9-87J).—Data are given regarding the 
examination of a considerable number of samples of raspberry, blackberry, and 
currant juices. 

Supplement to fruit juice statistics for 1908, A. Beure, F. Orosse, and (}. 
Schmidt (Ztschr, Vntcrsnch, Nahr, u, QcnusHmtL, 16 (1908), No, 12, pp, 7.?i- 
787).—Analyses of raspberry juice, bln^erry juice, and red bilberry juice are 
reported. 

Note on fruit Juice statistics, F. P. Hasr, and W. Mueller (Ztschr, 

UHferstwh, Nahr. u, OcnuHsmtU, 16 (1908), No, 12, pp, 7^, 7.JJ) .—Analyses of 
apricots, raspberries, and raspberry Iniee are reported. 

Note on fruit juice statistics, A. Gronover (Ztschr, Vntcrsuch, Nahi\ u, 
Gcnussmtl,, 16 (1908), No, 12, p, 71^5), —^Analyses of wild raspberry juice are 
reported. 

The composition of berries with special reference to the alkalinity of 
the ash, K. Fischer and K, Alpers (Ztschr, Vntcrsuch, \uhr, u, GcnussmtL, 
16 (1908), No. IB, pp. 7SS-7-{!i).—Currants, cherries, and berries of different 
sorts are imduded in Ibis analytical study. 

Examination and judging of lemon juice, E. Frisch ( \rch, Phnrm,, 2)6 
(190^), Nos, 6, pp. 472^i80; 7, pp, 481--i84). —^Analytical and other data are re¬ 
ported in this critical study of the analysis and valuation of lemon jniee. 

Composition of a number of natural wines from southern France, 1. Fiehk 
(Ohcfn, Zip,, 32 (1908), No, 91, pp, 1105, /idd).—-\nalyses of 17 ral, white, and 
half white wines are reiiorled. 

Swiss wine statistics for the year 1907 (Artii. Agr, Suisse, 9 (1008), No, 4, 
pp, 169-191). —^Eesults of the examination of Swiss wines are reported. 

Food and drug inspection (Ann, Npt, Bd, Health Mass,, 39 (1907), pp, 337- 
355),—X summary of the character and extent of the inspection work of the 
State board of health for the yesir ending November 30,1907. 

Report of the analyst, II. 0. Lythgoe (.4n«. Bpt, Bd, Health Mass., 39 
(1907), pp, 857-886).— During the year a total of r>,0S4 samples of milk and 
other foods and drugs were examined. Of these 1,540 were found to be adul¬ 
terated and 4,138 were genuine The report contains the usual data regarding 
the different groups of products examined. 

[State food and dairy commission report] J. Q. Emery (Semiann, Bnl, 
Dairy and Food Oom. Wis,, 1907, No. 11-12, pp, 8^2).—This volume contains a 
summary of the State laws, the report of the chemist, results of inspection of 
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cheese factories anti creameries, milk insi)eclion, an account of prosotMitions 
under the law, and similar data. 

Chemist's analyses, R, FiscnEB (SemianH. Jiith Daim and Food Com, Win,, 
1007, A’o. 11-12, pp. /W(93).—During the year ending Dotvmber 31, 1J)0T, it is 
stated that 2,157 ssimples of food and drugs wore aualyz(*d, of which 1,007 wert^ 
pronouuceil unlawful hy reason of being adnlteraied or misbranded. 

“ It should he emphasized that these figures and lhos<‘ given in the api)ended 
summary do not by any means represent the true condition of the Wisconsin 
market. In most instances only such samples were sent to the laboraloiy for 
analysis as were suspected of being adulterated. This was particularly lru(‘ 
of butter, cheese, cream, milk, oleomargarine and caniuMl goods, where the 
ratios of unlawful to lawful samples are very much higher than the actual 
figures. For example, while the actual number of siimples of milk collectiHl 
by our inspectors from creameries and cheese factories was 4,470, only 143 were 
sent to the laboratory as suspicious. Of these 143 samples, 123, or 2.75 per 
cent of the total number, -^vere found adulterated. In the <*ase of drugs, how¬ 
ever, the figures in most cases show the actual conditions of the Wisconsin 
market in respect to the kinds of drugs analyzed.*’ 

[Beport of the dairy, food, and oil commissioner of Wyoming!, E. W. 
Burke (.Imm. Rpt. DaFood and Oil Conn\ Wpo,^ } HOOS), pp, — X 

general account of the work of the Wyoming State Dairy, Food, and Oil Com¬ 
missioner. Summaries of information on a variety of 1oi»ics connect(‘(l with pnr<» 
food are included, as well as a discuasion of c(»ndltionK in moat markets and 
slaughterhouses, hotels and restanranls, and daires. The author recommondH 
that hotels and restaurants should be under the same supc^ndslon and hy th<‘ 
same authorities as meat markets and slaughterhouses. 

Food inspection decisions iU* ki. Dept Xgr,, Food Jnnp, DeHniouR 10pp, 3; 
105, pp, 106, pp, 3).—^These decisions have to do with the annaidment to Food 
Inspection Decisions 70 and 80, relating to the use in foods of benzoate of soda, 
the labeling of canned salmon and whiteftsh, and the amendment of Food In¬ 
spection Decision 77, iwirticularly with reference to the definition of the terms 
‘'batch'* and “mixtures.” 

Food Inspe<*tion Decision 104 contains the report of the Befen'c Board of Con¬ 
sulting l?{<*ieiitiflc Experts, apiK»iuttHl by the Tri'sldent of the TTiiitwl States, to 
consider the use of benzoic acid. 

“The main general conelusions reaehed by the Rc‘feree Board are as follows: 

“First Sodium benzoate in small doses (undcT 0.5 gm. per day) mixed with 
the food is without deleterious or iK>isonous action and is not injurious to h(*alth. 

“Second. Sodium benzoate in lai*ge (lows (up to 4 gm. per day) mixiKl with 
the food has not been found to exert any deleterious efr(*ct on the general health, 
nor to act as a iwison in the general acceptation of the term. In some diret*- 
tions there were slight modifications in certain physiological prtK*eKses, the 
exact significance of which modifications is not known. 

“Third. The admixture of sodium benzoate with food in small or large dos('S 
has not been found to injuriously affect or imiwiir the quality or nutritive value 
of such food.’* 

NTotices of judgment (U, <8. Dept yoHeen of Judgment 38, pp, 2; 30-^2, 
pp, 7; 48-^7, pp, 11; 48r-JiO, pp, 4), —^These notices of judgment liave to do with 
the misbranding of canned corn, corn and bejiiis, canned peas, butter, meal, maple 
sirup, and coffee, and the adulteration of water and eggs, and the adulteration 
and mii^randing of whisky and vanilla extract. 

Food legislation during the year ended June 30, 1908, W. I>. Bioblow and 
N. A. Parkinson (U, S. Department Agr., Bur. Chrm, Bui. 121, pp, 8/)).— This 
bulletin is a compilation of the food legislation enadetl in the United States 
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and Canada during the year ended June 30, lOOS, and supplements Bulletin 112 
of the Bureau previously noted <E. S. R., 10, p. 11G3). 

Ohio food and drug laws, R. W. Dunlap (OoUmhus, 190S, p;?. -}/).—^This 
eoinpilalion of Ohio State food and drug laws was prepared by the State dairy 
and focal commissioner. 

Regulations under the public health (regulations as to food) act, 1907, 
S, B. Peovis (Local Govt Bth [07. Brit} Give. (Foreign Meat No. 2), pp. 7).— 
The regulations which are included have to do with boneless moat and boxed 
meat, tripe, tongue, and kidneys, and other meat and meat products imported 
into Great r>ritain. 

Food inspection at ports of entry, W. F. Deabden (Jour. Boy. Sanii. Jnnt., 
2.9 ( 7.908), No. JU pp. 881-688).—The author discusses the provisions of the bill 
which received royal assent in September, lOOS, providing for the inspection by 
port sanitary authorities of foodstuffs imported into England and Wales. 

The importance of pure-food laws for fruit and vegetable products with 
special reference to nutrition problems, T. Echtekmeteb {Mir. TollcHir. Tor. 
()7)si. II. Gviniisvvmrort Deiit, No. i, pp. 18).—A general discussion of 
the subject presented at the Eighth International Congress of Agriculture in 
Viemm, 

The paper is preceded by an introductory statement by J. Kochs. 

Essentials of diet in health and disease, Amy E. Pope and Mary Tj. Cae- 
PENTKB (New Vo)% 7.988, pp. 2J0; rer. in Dietcf. and Tfyg. 25 (7.98.9), No. 
h P> discussion of food, digestion, and diet in health and disease, with 

a number oi. recipes for the preparation of food for the sick and <»onvalm*ent. 
The volume is intended for use in nurses’ training schools and in the home. 

The baby, D.R. Brown ( ItOMton , 7.98.S, pp. 17+288).—In this general treatise 
on infants there are chapteis on the elements of food and digestion, lactation, 
substitute foods, and substitute feeding. 

Carrot soup for infants, E. Moro (VUnehen. Med. Wchnsehr., 33 (7.988), No. 
37, pp. 7837-78}8, figit. .}; aha. in Biorhem. ZenthU 7 (7.988), No. 27-22, p. 82).— 
Soup made from carrots and l>oef seasoned with salt caused a rapid retention of 
wa1i»r in the body and diminished intestinal flora when f«l to sick infants. 

Dietary conditions in Java, J. J- Matignon and J. Ralm (Ber, IIyg. et Pol. 
Banit.. JO (7.988), No. 8, pp. ^77-}8i).—Geneinl dietary conditions in Java, the 
character of the rations of diffei'ent gi’onps of the native and foreign i)opiilation, 
the preparation of food, and related questions are dis<*nsse<l. The data regard¬ 
ing the nutritive value of rations and iJortions of food digestwl are given on the 
authority of Eyckman. 

[Food of Dundee mill operatives!, W. A. G. (^lark (Daily Con^. and Trade 
Bptn. [77. R.l, 7.988, No. SJJO. pp. /-s’).—^Tn an article on the Dundee jute indus¬ 
try the autlMH* givs^ considerable data I’egarding the food snpply and cost of 
food of Dundee factory operatives, housing (*oiiditions, and related topics, 

[The new army ration, fireless cookers, etc.] (Bpt Comm in. Gen. \U, B. 
Army]. 7,988, pp. 78-/,;).—Information is given regaitling the new IT. R. Army 
ration, bake ovens and ranges, kitchen cars, army training schools for bakers 
and cooks, the ration for oflicers and civilians serving in the field, and related 
questions. 

As regards the use of fireless cookers, the author states that 100 specially 
constructed cookers have been tested. “ They were tried out on the march, on 
bivouac, and in maneuver C4imi)a, and so far as reports have l)een received have 
l)rovo<l highly sjitisfactory, with the addition of slight changes snggestwl by 
actual <*xi)(»rion(i', and which can be readily made. Rome criticism has l>een 
made on the snbjt'cl of adopting ihe fireless cooker, on account of Its w<*ight, 
as a part of the comi»iuy field outfit. 
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“These cookers desifjned by the Subsistence Departineut combine lisrhtness of 
weif?ht with stcii)ilily of construction, and are intended to stand long travel on 
ronsh roads and assure the perfection of the conleuts at the end of the jounicy. 
This method of cookini? will insure hot meals of exc*('lleiit quality on the inarch, 
on l)ivouac, or on the firim^ line, save expense and labor, and larj?ely contribute 
to the health and comfort of the troops.” 

The up-to-date home. Money and labor saving appliances, M. Le Koscjui.t 
{JiuL Amrr. i<vIioo1 Home Evotu, bVr. f., No, //, />/). ^S, figa, Kitchen 
appliances and labor-stiviiij; devices, alcohol as fuel, electric cookini?, f?as, laun¬ 
dry appliances, and other similar questions are discussed in this summary of 
data which is bas<‘d on tests made and informal ion collected by the author. 

Experiments with an ash-free diet, 11. W. Goopall and E. l\ Joslin ( Trann, 
Assoc, Amer. Plitjsivians, 23 (W08), pp. -The ash-froo diet used in 

the experiments reiiorted consisted of specially prepared e^g albumin, olive 
oil, and smear. Two healthy individuals wore subjects of the exi)eriments, 
which were continued for i)eriods of 1V> and 9 days, respectively. 

According to the authors, the results obtained indicate no marked changes 
in metabolism ascribable to the ash-free diet. The experimental data “ simply 
represent the withdrawal of accessory salts from the body. They confirm the 
views of earlier writers, that it is lu’actically imi)ossiblo to diminish tlie <diloriu 
of tlie iMMly by more than 10 to 14 per cent, and that the loss is i)roi)ortionate 
to this. No remarkable symptoms apiMiared, and those that occuitchI were 
rather less tlnin would be exi>t»cted from such a diet, even tliough it contained 
a normal (piantity of salts. We do not feel that they afford a basis for any 
far-reaching deductions as to changes in metabolism, and they c<»rtalnly give 
no RupiJort to the view that the withdrawal of salts from the diet will cause 
an acidosis of the acetone variety.” 

The paper Is followed by a discussion. 

The effect of certain fond accessories on the activity of digestive juices, 
K. To<,.vAri {Bwchctn, ZUchr,^ 9 (/.9dS), No. 5-6*, pp. ^33-462 ),—The tea in¬ 
fusion used hindered the artivity of the sjilivary and panel cjitic enzyms and 
of pepsin in artifi<*ial digestion experiments. (V)ffee infusion made from ordi¬ 
nary coffee, and that with a low caffeiu content, did not exercise any effect on 
these digestive enzyms. Chocolate infusion slightly diminished the digwtlve 
IKiwer of i»epsin. Fmn his rosnlis the aiilhcn* draws the gcmeral conclusion 
that when of usual strength the materials sliidie«l exercise m) harmful effect 
uiKm digestive ferments. If, however, the infusions are very strong, the reverse 
naiy be the case, as was shown by the tests with iau 

A study of the enzyms of the human pancreatic and intestinal juice 
obtained through a jejunal fistula, J. XL I1oju.rciiku (Y7/cr. (Utz., 32 (1008), 
No, JO, pp, According to the author the experiments which he n'- 

ported show tliat the amylolytic ferment present in the digestive jui<*(‘ stndi<Ml 
and which changes maltose into glucose is glucase. “ It could be shown that 
part of the sugar formed in the experiments was glucose; this was due to the 
presence of an active glucase furnished by the succus entericus of the small 
intestine. 

“ It could be shown by other experiments that the pi*oteolytic ferment present 
was trypan and not pepsin; it acted befit In an alkaline, poorer in a neutral, 
and very poor or not at all in an acid solution. Besides, in one experiment 
the presence of leucin and tyrosin as the end-jiroduct of the proteolytic fermen¬ 
tation was shown. This proved beyond doubt that the proteolyth* ferment 
preset was trypsin. Only once did we succeed in demonstrating the pr(*sence 
of liiiase; but it is a well-known fact that the latter is a very unstable euzym, 
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easily destroyed and liard to obtain except by direct watery extracts from fresh 
pancreatic tissue.” 

The autlior studied especially the susceptibility of the enzyms present in the 
digestive juices to a number of medicinal substances and the results reiwrled 
have to do particularly with these questions. 

Concerning secretins,” (>. von P^bth and C. ScnwABz (J.rc7/. Phifshh 
f?} A’o. .0-Jd, pp. —^The authors conclude tlu.t 

“ secretin ” is a mixture of substances of which cholin is one. 

Bespired air, W. Weiciiardt ( \rch. IIyq., (1008), ATo. 3, pp. 

2, flqa. i ).—Prom his studies of respired air the author concludes that it may 
have toxic properties due to the presence of kenotoxins. 

Muscular work and pulse rate, T. A. Ano {IsSkand. Arc/i. Phnsioh, 21 (i.9d8), 
A'o. 2-3, pp. HQ-~1(S0, figs. 12 ).—^Prom experiments with men the author con¬ 
cludes that neither kneading the muscles, passive movements, nor severe rub¬ 
bing of the skin, ina*easea the pulse rate in any marked degree. The changes 
in reai)iratory movements and circulation which attend muscular work are not 
suflScient to account for the acceleration of the heart beat. The author con¬ 
cludes that the results of his investigations strengthen the theory that this 
increase noted in muscular work is chiefly due to the excitation of the nerve 
centers of the heart. 

Concerning the body temperatui'e of man, I). Banckln Anii. 

Phyaiol., 21 (1908), No. 2-3, pp. 101-230, ftga. 23).—^Prom his investigations 
the author concludes that muscular work exercises a marked eilecl on the 
variations in body temperature. Hot or cold f<K>d naturally has an ofTect on 
body temperature, hut aside from this, the ordinary diet does not affect rectal 
lenu)eratnro when no muscular work is i)erformtKl. The tem|)erature changes 
which other investigators have attributed to eating food are in the author’s 
opinion due to increased heat production in the muscles, ascribable either to 
increased muscular work or increased muscular tonus, due to the work of chew¬ 
ing the food and the comfortable feeling which accompanies eating something 
which is palatable. 

Animal heat, »S. Tolkowsky (Ami. (Icmldoiix, 18 (1908), No. 11, pp. 638-652, 
flgs. 2).—A digest of data on the subject. 

AMIMAL PBODITCTIOir. 

The feeding value of cereals as calculated from chemical analyses, ,T. S. 
C^HAMBERLAiN (V. S. Dcpt Agr., Bur. Oliem. Bid. 120, pp. d})-—^This bulletin 
discusses different methods of calculating feeding ^ nines and reports results 
of a chemical study of the feeding value of oats, wheat, barley, and other 
<*oreals. Analyses of home and foreign-grown grains, and the pwulnctiou \ allies 
of these grains as computed from chemical analyses, are presented in tabular 
form. 

Among the terms discussed in the introductory part are: Ooefficient of diges¬ 
tibility, metabolizable energy, production values, and nutritive ratio. Expla¬ 
nations are given for expressing the “production value,*’ Kellner’s term for the 
value of the material fed in addition to a basal maintenance ration in thrcH^ 
different ways, as follows: (1) Calortbs per 300 lbs., (2) iiounds of flesh gained 
per 100 lbs,, and (3) starch value per 300 lbs. 

The prodiictioh values in calories for the various nutrients correspond to the 
production of a definite weight of body tissues, and hi the in\e6tigations re¬ 
ported in this bulletin the value of each luilrieut of which tlie cereal is com¬ 
posed is expressed in terms of i)ouuds of flesh gained per 100 lbs. of feed when 
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fed to mature cattle. The factors used are those given by Kellner except in the 
ease of sorghum, to which material the recent results of Tangl are deemed 
more applicable. The term “ pounds of flesh gained ” is not considered as synony¬ 
mous with gain in live weight as the latter includes the increase of water also, 
but “ the two terms are approximately the biime and express the increase in 
flesh or weight as the result of feeding 100 lbs. of food in addition to a basjil 
maintenance ration.” 

From analyses of several varieties of domestic and foreign-grown oats “it 
is evident that the characteristic tendency of the oats i?i*own in the Fiiited 
States, when compared with oats grown in Europe, is toward a higher protein 
content with a corresiK)udiugly lower amount of carbohydrate, resulting in a 
narrow nutritive ratio combined with a slightly lower production value.” 
The differences in production values are not great, the maximum difference 
being about 0.25 lb. of flesh gain per 100 lb. of grain fed. 

“ The average production value for five groups of Fuited States oats is 17.S7 
lbs. of flesh gained, or 77,266 calories, whUe the average of the three groups of 
foreiern oats is only 1S.2C lbs. of flesh gained, or 78,954 calories, a difference of 
only 0.30 lb. of flesh gained, or 1,688 calories. This difference is not large, espe¬ 
cially w’hen it is remembered that the purely domestic oats have a mean pro¬ 
duction value of 1S.11 lbs. of flesh gained, only 0.15 lb. below the foreign average. 

“ The nutritive ratio, however, shows a very noticeable difference. The nutri¬ 
tive ration of the domestic oats, with one exception, varies from 1:4.0 to 1:6.6, 
while that of the foreign is 1:7.0 to 1:7.3.” 

Swedish select oats were grown in 20 States. From 4 Slates the protein was 
approximately equal to the foreign-grown oats, and only 4 out of the 20 fell 
below the foreign grown. Foreign-grown barley also was found to be poorer 
in protein and richer in carbohydrates, higher In productive value anti broader 
in nutritive ratio. 

“ The maximum protein content was found in the 2 Fiiited Stales samples 
of Kitzing [barley], namely, total, 15.25 lbs. per 100 lbs., or 10.07 lbs. digesti¬ 
ble, the carbohydrate in the same sample being 75.50 lbs. total and 69.51 lbs. 
digestible. The lowest protein content, on the other hand, was found in the 
8 foreign-grown samples, namely, 12.52 lbs. total and 8.70 lbs. digestible, the 
carlM)h.vdrate in the same samples being 78,03 lbs. total and 71.7S lbs digestibh'. 
The production value of the Fnited States Kitzing was 21.0,3 lbs. of flesli gained 
or 90,912 calories and of the foreign samples 21.19 lbs. of flesh gained or 91,604 
<*alorieB, the nutritive ratio being 1:7.0 for the domestic and 1:8.8 for the 
foreign. 

“With both of these grains this increase in protein is an improvement. It 
increases the high-protein, muscle-producing value of the oats and raisw tlu* 
intrinsic food value of the barley, so that it becomes more nearly equal to that 
of wheat. Selection and breeding for high-protein content in feeding barleys 
is a distinct improvement in their value for this purpose.” 

Analyses and production values are also given of emmer, einkoni, wheat, 
barley, proso, sorghum, and maize. 

“As feeding grains the cereals may be grouped into three classes typified by 
our three most common grains, namely, (a) oat group, (D) wheat group, (c) 
maize group. • 

“ Of these three groups the oat group stands at one end as a typical muscle or 
energy inducing food and the maize group at the other end as fat or heat pro¬ 
ducing. The wheat gi-oup is intermediate between these two. 

“ In the oat group belong the less common cereals, ommer and einkorn, and 
in tlie maize group proso and uousaccharine sorghum. 
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“ Tlie two cereals ommer (Triticum (liooccum) aud cinkom {Triticiim mono- 
coccum ) belong to the same groui) as the oats and like it are characterized by 
high protein and relatively low carbohydrate. They have a lower intrinsic 
food value than the other grjiins, but a narrow nuti’itive ratio and consequently 
are muscle or energy producers. In food value they are nearly the same as 
oats, and their cultivation where oats can not be grown is to be advocated. 

“The two cereals proso or broom-coni millet (Punlvam mUiaccum) aud the 
nonsaccharine sorghum {Sndropogon sorghum) belong to the maize group, and 
though lower in food value than maize itself they equal the oat group. They 
are of great importance when maize can not be grown and when there is need 
for a high carbohydrate and heat or fat producing food. 

“ Barley and rye belong to the wheat group and are nearly equal to it in food 
value.” 

Modem views concerning the food requirements of farm animals and 
the principles of rational feeding, N. Hansson f Yord. J/rJcri TUJn,, 23 ( WOH), 
\os. pp. }3, pp. 509; U, pp. 520-522).—An address which dis- 

cusses the results of recent studies conducted by Kellner, the Copenhagen Ex¬ 
periment Station and others, of feeding problems and the nutritive effect of 
dilfereiit food components. The author has crystallized his deductions into 
feeding standards showing the amounts of digestible protein and total feed 
units (1 “feed unit” equalingO.C starch value) required per head daily under 
varying eondilious, in the case of dairy cows, fattening steers, young cattle, 
working oxen and horses, and fattening and breeding swine. 

The mineral elements in animal nutrition, E. B. Forbts (Ohh Hfa, Bui. 
201, pp. 129-122). —^This is an important summary of available data. The main 
facts regarding the function of the mineral elements in animal nutiition are 
piesented in such manner as to serve the student of agriculture as an intro¬ 
duction to this imiwrtant subject. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, E. n. Jerkins and J. P. Street (Connecticut 
State Sta. Bpt 1907-4^, 2 )f. 10, pp. 717-762). —^The 218 samples of fettling stuffs 
analyzed under the State law aud 55 samples sent by individuals included cot- 
lon-se(^ and linseed meals, wheat bran, middlings, and feeds, maize meal, maize 
for ensilage, gluten feeds, hominy'feed, rye, buckwheat, flax and barley products, 
distillers’ and biwers’ gi'ains, siient hops, dried beet pulp, meat sci*ap, proprie¬ 
tary stock and iwultry feeds, mixed feeds, and miscellaneous materials. Nine 
brands of gluten feed contained artificial wloring matter. The acidity of the 
gluten feeds is reported as determined with dififemit indicators, the results 
being lowest with litmus, and considerably higher with phenolphthaleiu and 
Toepfer’s reagent. Several proprietary fmls wore found to contain larg<* quan¬ 
tities of weed seeds, one brand of flax feed, costing ^25 per ton, containing 
Ml),000 wetKl seeds iier pound. 

Commercial feeding stuffs in 1907-8, J. YT. Carson and (1. 8. Praps (Taras 
Sin. Bui. 117, pp. 5-07). —^This bulletin contains the text of the State feeding 
stuffs law aud reports and disc*usses the results of the first year’s operation. 
Analyses are given of 1,042 samidos of feeding stuffs, which included eotton-see<l 
meal and cakes, wheat bran, shorts and chops, rice polish, bran and hulls, com 
chops, crushed ears and bran, Blafir com chops, milo maize chops, and mixed 
feeds. A list of the provisional standards aud definitions Is included. 

Concentrated commercial feeding staffs, A. McGiul (Lnh. Inland Rev. Dept. 
rCffwarifll Bui. 156t pp. 2d).—This bulletin contains analyses of bran, middlings 
or shorts, linseed meal, cotton-seed meal, chopped feed, and other concentrated 
feeding stuffs. 
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STig’ar-prodiiGlii^ product (desiccated beet root), G. W. McMullen (17. 8, 
Patent ms,o92. Sept 15, 1908; Jour. 8oc. Clicm. Indus., 27 (1908), No. 24, p. 

A patent lias been obtained for a process of drying sugar beets. Tbe 
beets are so sliced and desiccated as to preserve their sugar coiiteut in au uu- 
inverted state. The slices are spread in thin layers in a closed chamber in 
which a reduced pressure is maintained and the water is evaporated at a 
temperature of about 155® P. The desiccated slices, which should contain less 
than 30 per cent of moisture, are ground and may be preserved unchanged for 
an indeduite period. 

Steer feeding, J. M. Scott (FloHda 8ta. But 96, pp. 29-J7, flgs. 8).--In the 
experiments reixirted in this bulletin 16 Shorthorn native steers were divided 
into 4 lots and fed for S4 days. The feeds compared were crab-grass hay, 
velvet beans, and sorghum silage, which were grown on the station farm and 
esthnated to be worth |4, $6, and $3 per ton, respectively, which is about the 
^ actual cost of production. The other feeds were purchased in the market. 

The lot fed com, cotton-seed meal, and crab-grass hay made au avenge daily 
gain i)er head of 2.3S3 lbs., at a cost of 0.07 cts. per iwund, whereas for the lot 
fed ct>rn, cotton-seed meal, sorghum silage, and cotton-seed hulls the correspond¬ 
ing gain was 2.GS1 lbs., at a cost of 10.63 cts. per pound, for the lot fed com, 
velvet beans in the iKid, and cotton-seed hulls 2.J)22 lbs., at a cost of 7.55 cts. 
per pound, and for the lot fed cotton-seed meal and cotton-seed hulls 1.848 lbs., 
at a cost of 12 cts. per pound. 

Although all these steers were fed at a loss because of abnormal conditions, 
the author thinks “the feeding i)eriod required to fatten cattle in Florida is 
shorter than in the Northern States. The average daily gain Unit may be ob¬ 
tained in Florida by proper methods of feeding is larger than the northern 
feeder can expect. A combination of corn, velvet beans in the pod, and some 
roughage( such as cotton-seed hulls, crab-gi’ass hay, or sorghum hay), with a 
nutritive ratio of 1:6 or 1:7, will give best results.” 

Baising calves on skim milk, 0. H. Bckles (llissouri Bd. Xgr. il/o. But, 6 
(1908), Xo. e, pp. S-li, Pas. 3 ).—A summary of Information on calf raising 
gleaiie*! from various sources and written for the practical farmer. 

The cost of raising young stock, F. Dettweileb (Deut. Landw. Prvssc, 35 
(1908), Xos. 91, pp. 955, 956; 03, pp. 963, 964; .<!}, pp. 982-984; 95, pp. 993, 
994 )-—From statistics gathered from :i largo number of in*actical breeders It 
was fomul that the cost of fHHliiig a heifer the lirst 12 monlliH varied from 85 
to 2{>8,7 marks (about .$21) t<» $70), and the wcoud year from 71 to 255 marks 
($17 to $60). The total cost from birth to miving time varied from 105 to 624 
marks ($40 to $150). 

The preparation of a herd book for cattle, A. Kontg (Landto. Jahrh. Schtvrh, 
23 (1908), Xo. 13, pp. 635-708 ).—^This is an elaborate plan originated by tlu> 
author for keeping the pedigre(»s of Jive st<K*k. 

The she^ industry from the market standpoint, W. C. Goffkt (Illinois 
8ta. Civc. 125, pp. 16, pgs. 3 ).—This circular presents data n^garding the lo(*a- 
tion and develoimient of the principal sheep markets in this country, the luiture 
of the supply of sheep re<.*eived at the Chicago market, factors to consider in 
handling sheep and lambs intended for market, shipping sheep and lambs to 
market, and the purchasing of feeders and breeding sheep on the open market. 

Sheep husbandry in Canada, J. B. Spencer (Canada Dept. Agr., Bmncli 
Live Stock Conir, But 12, pp. 127, pis. 27, pgs. 73).—This is a description of the 
breeds of sheep and a general tresitise on sheep husbandry in Canada. 

The raising of sheep and goats for milk production, J. de Castro (Prog. 
Agr. V Pemario, 14 (1908), No. 591, pp. ^67-47/).—A general discussion of the 
subject. Analyses of the milk of goats and ewes are given. 
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Annual wool review, J. B. McPherson {Buh Nat Assoc. Wool 3/aw/rs., 3H 
{1908), Ao. pp, 3oS-^96, chai't 1).—X review of the wool industry for 1JM»8 
with much statistical matter. In New Mexico and Arizona the number of sheep 
tit for shearing increased during the year. The price of wool was 15 i)er cent 
lower than in 1007. A storage warehouse was built at Omaha, where 1,000,000 
lbs. of wool was stored until the market partially recovered. A movement is on 
foot to establish a permanent storage warehouse in the Central West, where 
wool <*an be stored and sold directly to the manufacturer. 

On digestion of meat in the stomach and small intestine of swine, E. 
Lotscii (Zur KcnnUiis dcr Verdauung von FJciscJi im Magen ti, Dunndanne dcs 
Bcinccincs, Inaug. Diss., Vniv. Leipsic, 1908, pp. o), fig. 1). —^Horse flesh,*from 
which all fat had been removed, was ground, cooked for 1 hour, and washed 
until the wash water showed no biuret reaction. Six swine were fed 500 gin. 
each of this meat, and the protein metabolism was studied by post-mortem 
examinations of the stomachs and small intestines. In all cases 2 hours after 
feeding time there was an acid reaction in all parts of the stomach, though from 
i to 1 hour after the feeding period near the opening of the esophagus the 
reaction was alkalin. Chemical analyses were made of different portions of 
the stomach. After § hour digestion, cleavage products of i>roteln were found 
In all portions. 

The following table shows the cleava?]^ products of the mixed contents in 
the stomach at different periods: 

Protein cleavage products in the stomach of swine. 


Honro after 
feeding period. 

Total ni¬ 
trogen. 

Ooagu- 

lablenltro 

gen.o 

ill 

f 

1 

0 

Albn- 

nioseh.a 

Peptone.a 

Other in¬ 
coagulable 
nitroge- 
nou.H sub- 
Rtaucc&.a 


Grams. 

Prr emt. 

Per cfnf. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Perard. 

Ptreeni. 

One-half. 

32 33586 

91.90 

8.10 

0.58 

6.49 

1.19 

0.8i 

One. 

24.86645 

92.44 

7.66 

1.11 

4.82 

.66 

.97 

Two. 

22.29032 

81,13 

18.87 

.91 

13.70 

2.87 

1.39 

Pour. 

L5.27238 

86.01 

13.99 

1.17 

9.62 

.59 

2.61 

Six. 

14.02625 

79.08 

20.92 

1.15 

12.09 

5.64 

2.04 

Eight. 

5.88262 

89.58 

10.47 

Z.77 

4.88 

1.03 

1.29 


tt oont of the total nitrogen. 


The cleavage products in the small intestines at different intervals are shown 
in the following table: 

Protein cleavage products in the'small intestine of swine. 


Honra after feeding period. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Coagulablc 

nitrogen.a 

Incoagu¬ 

lable 

nitrogen.a 

Albu- 

nioseb.5 

Peptone.5 

Other inco¬ 
agulable 
Mib- 

Btaiicos.5 


(Trams. 

Percent. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent. 

Percent. 

One-half. 

1.50469 

46.80 

63.20 

28.24 

40.96 

30.80 

Two... 

8.83190 

47.67 

52.83 

21.89 

45.28 

33.38 

Four. 

3.33200 

80.62 

66.38 

29,07 

2.81 

68.12 

Six. 

2.30044 

26.37 

73.63 

21.18 

27.13 

51.74 

Eight. 

3.24190 

51.82 

48.18 

81.88 

88.,50 

29.62 


" l*er cent of the total nitrogen. ^ Per cent of the total Incoagulable nitrogen. 


Syntonin was found in the pylorus as well as in the cardia and fundus. The 
pig being omnivorous the amount of syntonin found was less than other Investl- 
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gntors huve found In herbiyorous animals and more than in the oarnivorous 
animals. The protoalhiimose was much loss than the other albumosos, which 
were less in the pylorus than in other i»ai*ts, hut the difference iu(*reastHl during 
the process of digestion. Peptone and nitrogenous substances not pr(*cipi1ato<l 
by picric and phosphotnngstic acids remained fairly constant in all portions. 
The percentage of acidity was much tlie higliost in the pylorus. In the sumJl 
intestine the percentage of peptone was much larger than in the stomach. 

Pood requirements of growing and fattening swine, IV. Dii.tkioii (lUinoiti 
iSta. Circ. pih 18, chart f).—This circular prcstuits deductions drawn from 
exi)eriments in pig feeding now in progress jit the Illinois Station. A inolhod 
of feeding is outlined by which 40 per cent gi’oater gains in Jive weights were 
produced than by the use of the Wolff-Lohmanu standard. 

“ It was found that maximum gains are produced at a minimum cost, by 
starting the pig on approximately O.G lb. of digestible crude protein ikt day iKjr 
100 lbs. live weight, increasing the (piantily to 0.7 during the first 7 w(»eks, 
decreasing to 0.0 the following 4 weeks, and then focMling 0.05 lb. during the 
last 7 weeks of the growing i»eriod. During the first 4 weeks of the falleuiiig 
stage this is reduced to approximately 0.3;i lb., which is fed to the close.” 

The d^ositiLon of fat and lean in hogs, It. It. Dinwiddik and A. K. Hhort 
(SrkatiHUS 8ta, Bui 103, pp, 237-330, flffft. 9), —Pomparali\e tests were made of 
the lard and bacon tyi)es of hogs in the utilisation of wide and narrow rations. 

In all, 3S pnre-bred hogs were fed, the lard tyi>e lading represinited by the 
Poland-Chimi, Bt^rkshire, Duroc Jersey, and Ohio liuprovwl (^iest<u*, and the 
bacon tyi)e by the Yorkshire and Tamworth. The rations fed consisted of corn 
chops, bran, middlings, blood meal, and tankage, and then* were G fwding 
Ijeriods of 21 days each. With the lard tyi)e of hog 2 lots ou a narrow ration 
with a nutritive ratio of 1:3, made an avenige daily gain iK*r head of 1.42 and 
1,21 lbs., respectively, whereas 2 lots with which there was a wide nutritive 
ratio, 1:8, made corresiwndiug gains 0X1.07 and 0.51 lbs,, respndively, and 1 lot 
with a medium nutritive ratio, 1:5, made an average daily gain of 0.8 lb. iH*r 
head. On similar rations the average daily gains per head were for 2 lots of 
the bacon tyin* ou a narrow ration 1.54 and 1.20 ll)s., i*espe<*lively, for 2 lots ou a 
wide Kitioii 0.80 and 0.20 lb., respeilively, and for 1 lot ou a medium ration 0,03 
lb. The bacon hogs made more noticeable gains during tlie first halt than in the 
last half of the test. 

“Measured by actual increase in weight and l)y increase* relative U) fiH*d con¬ 
sumed, the lard tyjK* of hog poBSOssi»s much the larger capacity for utilizing 
rations of wdde nutritive ratio. 

“ By the sjime standard the bacon hogs showc*d slightly the greater capacity 
for digesting narniw or proteid rati<»ns, , . . 

“ In both tyi>es of hogs the largest hicrease in weight relative to feed con¬ 
sumed and apparently the fattest hogs resultt*d from the f(*cding of the more 
nitrogenous ration. 

“Of all the breeds tested the Tamworth proved to be least adapted for 
growth on an exclusive com ration. 

“At the close of our feeding experiments all the lard tyiM) of hogs both on 
narrow and wide rations, although varying in weight, were in a finished condi¬ 
tion, ready for the butcher. Moreover, the most typical ‘ fat back ’ of all was a 
Berk^ire fed on narrow ration. Of the 5 bacon hogs on wide ration 2 only 
(Yorkshires) were fit for slaughter.” 

Pork production under North Dakota conditions, W- B. HioiiAims {North 
Dakota 8ta, Bui 8S, pp, 797-8S1, figs. Id).—This bulletin describes the best 
methods of rearing and feeding swine in North Dakota, the infomiation con¬ 
tained therein being based on results of exj,)erimenta at this station and ou the 
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experience of some of the best farmers. The topics discussed are the practi- 
ciibility of swiue raisUi^j in North Dakota, bacon l\ lard ho^s, the selection and 
methods of handling breeding stock, feeding and management of the young pigs, 
the use of forage crops, hog fences, finishing for market, sanitation dipping, etc., 
shelter, and preventive measures concerning hog cholera and swine plague. 

Protein digestion in horses, E. Rosekfeld {Vhcr die Eiwcimvcnhiiimw b/t 
Magen dcs Pferdes. Inang, Difts., tnir. LeipHc, 190S, pp. o5, fig. f).—The 
author made post-mortem examinations of the contents of the stomach and 
small intestines of 9 horses, each of which had been fed 1,600 gm. of oats. 

In general, these results agree with those of Grimmer (E. S. R., IS, p. 1009). 
The i)ylorus i)ortlon contained a larger percentage of water than other parts of 
the stomach. One-half hour after eating all portions of the stomach were 
alkalin, and the esophagus end of the stomach remained alkalin for an hour. 
In one horse the reaction was neutral S hours after eating, whereas in all other 
cases reactions were acid after one-half hour. 

The percentage of protein products hi the stomach at different i)eriods sue 
given hi the following table: 

Protein eleavage products in the stomach of hof^es. 


Houth after fee<l- 
iiig i>eriod. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Soluble 

nitrogen.a 

IiH‘oag- 

ulable 

nitrogen.a 

Syntonin 

•(•M>lublc 

ooagulablc 

nitrogeu.a 

Albu- 

Peptoue.a 

Other 

soluble 

nitrQgen.tt 

One-lialf. 

One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Oram, 

20.3S75 

19.1172 

17.8840 

16.7199 

21.9480 

9.3743 

JPercent. 

81.45 

27.67 

39.43 

36.76 
37.26 

47.77 

Percent 

19.93 

19.74 

28.72 

22.79 

83.47 

45.60 

Per cent 
31. S2 
7.93 
30.71 
13.97 
8.79 
2.17 

Percent 

10.89 

10.10 

10.30 

Percent. 

4.59 

8.75 

11.69 

Ptrcint 

4.15 
5.89 
0.77 

Four. 

Six. 

16.12 

20wl9 

10.42 

17.37 

0.98 

8.04 


"For c<»nt of total nitrogon. 


The cleavage products in the small intestines at different intervals are shown 
in the following table: 


Protein vicarage products in the small intestine of Jiorses, 


Hraire after feeding XHTiod. 

Total 
amount of 
nitrogen. 

Total co- 
agulablc 
nitrogen.a 

Total inco¬ 
agulable 
nItiogen.a 

■ 

Total albu- 
moaeR.5 

Peptone.^ 

Other inco¬ 
agulable 
nitxagcn.5 


Oram. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per cent 

fjiuSiT! i M M M M M M M (P 1 1 1 1 

4.0353 

88.61 

61.39 

85.83 

15.54 

48.63 


4.7961 

20.05 

79.95 

27.49 

16.31 

66.20 


7.5180 

25.89 

74.11 

20.00 

25.56 

54.44 


4.3600 

4L27 

58.73 

20.27 

89,71 



5.8261 

51.25 

48.75 

14.04 

30.99 

54.97 


4.6469 

22.88 

77.62 

34.47 

26.58 

38.95 


3.8012 

8.02 

91.98 

40.54 


20.46 


Per cent of total nitrogen. 


»Per cent of total Incoagulable nitrogen. 


At the beginning of the digestive period there were more products of protein 
hydrolysis in the fundus than in other portions of the stomach, but this differ¬ 
ence did not continue for any considerable length of time. Protein digestion 
was very rapid in the small intestine, Aibumoses were there far less in amount 
than the simpler compounds. 
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Diastasolin as a nutrient for horses, Sciiade {Dent. Tierarztl, Wchmvhr., 
77 {1909), No. if pp. The author added small quantities of diastaaolin 

to the ration of 4 coach horses. At the end of 9 days they had j?ained an aver¬ 
age of 4.G kg. each in weight, though they had been kept at work* Good results 
were also obtained by feeding diastasolin to sick horses* 

Effg records (Dept Agr. and Tech. Xnstr. Ireland Jour., 9 (1908), No. 7, pp. 

Egg-laying statistics gathered from breeders of White and Brown 
Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Buff and White Orpingtons, White AVyandottes, Ply¬ 
mouth Hocks, Paverolles, Iloudans, Light Sussex, and mixed flocks are reported. 
The best record was made by the Brown Leghoms, which laid an average of 
39.0 eggs each from July 1 to September 30. The Houdtms laid an average of 
21.8, which was the lowest record of any breed. 

The egg trade of the TTnited States, M. M. Hastings (U. ti. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Anim. Indus. Circ. 7{d, pp. 34, figs. 2).—This is a study of the conditions which 
surround the production and marketing of eggs, made for the purpose of de¬ 
termining the causes of deterioration in quality and consequent loss. The 
topics discussed are the importance of the poultry industry, quality in eggs, 
detrimental changes, methods of marketing and preservation, rwiiiisitcs for 
the production of good eggs, and how to effect improvement for the benefit of 
both iiroducer and consumer. 

The author states that the enormous waste due to the actual spoiling of eggs 
is caused by ignorance of the correct method of caring for the product and 
because the farmer and storekeeper are not financially rewardwl for taking 
greater pains. This latter condition will continue until the present method of 
bartering eggs for merchandise is discontinued for some plan of buying eggs 
on a quality basis. 

Infection and preservation of eggs, G, II. Lamson, Jr. (Connecticut }3torrs 
8ta. But 53, pp. 203-21U figs. 7).—This bulletin reports bacteriological studies 
with reference to the cause of decomposition and sources of infection of eggs, 
the part played by temperature, and precautions to be observed in preserving 
eggs. 

Disse(*tions of hens were made by the author and the ovary and oviduct were 
examined. *• Bacteria [were present] in the oviduct of the hen even in the 
njjper i)ortlon, S(» that an egg may be infected in the earlier stage of its forma¬ 
tion, partleularly at the time when the white or albumin is scv*relc‘(l. A dis¬ 
eased condition of the, ovary of the hen may cause infection- of the eggs. Poitl- 
trymen, especially those who dress large numbers of fowls, frtupwMitly liml 
bens that are so diseased. . . . Unfertile eggs are infiH’ted as widl as fer¬ 
tile. . . . 

“ Efegs may be infected after they have been laid, as It is iK>sslble for the 
bacteria to pass through the pores of the shell. Moisture plays a part in such 
infections, for while the egg is covered with its normal mucilaginous coating 
and kept in a dry place it is diificult to infect. Infection is not a dlfilcult mat¬ 
ter, however, when the egg is moist. Many egg shells are defwtive, caused by 
not feeding hens a sufficient amount of shell-forming food. Eggs are liable to 
be infected soon after they are laid.” Nine species of bacteria w'^ere found in 
one nest, hence the author thinks that nesting material is a gi'eat source of 
infection, for if this has been allowed to remain unchanged for a long time it 
becomes foul and teems with bacteria. 

“ Whatever the means of infection, it has been found that a larger percentage 
of the July, August, and early September eggs are 3(nfected or contain a greater 
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number of bacteria (at a time tliey muj be called ‘freshthan the eggs of 
the other months of the year, iiartieularly when comi»ured with the eggs laid 
during the months of April, May, and June. This rorrr»borutes the oiJiiiion of 
egg packers, who invariably prefer Aiiril, May, and June eggs to those prodm^ed 
during the other months of the year. . . . 

** The fact that an egg contains bacteria does not mean that it is worthless. 
The question is mainly whether or not they are present in large numbers, and 
if present in small numbers, whether or not they are likely to multiply, 

“ Bacteria which are commonly found in eggs do not multiply at low tempera¬ 
tures. Au egg that is kept at 34° F. is safe from decomposition. Repeated 
experiments have shown that the rapid growth of bacteria does not occur until 
the temperature is raised over 55°. While there is some growth at tempera¬ 
tures lower than 55°, it is very slow. At the temperature of 9S.G° the bacteria 
in the egg multiply rapidly. In order to demonstrate the rapid multiplication 
of bacteria resulting in decomposition, a dozen (Jaiiuarj') eggs wei*e taken, and 
in six of th<*m sinall.holes were made and into each ^g bacteria from a rotten 
egg were introduced on a platinum loop. These holes were sealeil with wax and 
the eggs thus infected, together with the six untreated eggs, were i»la(*ed in au 
incubator running at a lemi>eratnre of 110°. In 4S hours the li eggs which had 
been infoctiMl w’ere so badly decomposed as to be ^ery offensive and the re¬ 
maining six show’ed no changes in them.” 

Directions are given for using water glass in the i>reservation of eggs. 

Humane slaugrhtering. Improved foreign methods (l/o, (ifuI Trade 

[U. i«.l, WOH, Ao. JJN, piK /0J-7iii),--This Is a report by American con¬ 
sular officers on the methods of slaughtering animals for food in lYance, 
Germanj', Italy, Belgium, United Kingdom, Austria, Russia, the Netherlands, 
British India, China, and Japan. The operations vary widely in cities of the 
same coiintiy, there being apparently no uniform hiw's, though the cities have 
regulations and restrictions, 

Recent theories and experiments on heredity and inheritance, II. Dbink- 
WATEB {Brit Med. Jour., iOOS, No. pp. A review of the 

principal theories that ha^e been propounded. 

The possibility of inheritance through the placental drculation Instead 
of through the germ cells, F. T. Lewis {Amvr. iA {iOOH), So. .fPi, pp. 

.—Attention is called to the recent work of Theobold Smith and 
others in the inheritance by mice, guinea pigs, and rabbits of immunity to 
toxic siibsUinces. As this immunity is inherited through the females only it is 
suggested that immunity and also hemophilia may be caused by a substance in 
the blood and thus be inlierited through the somatic* elements. As the next 
genenitlon only are immune, it is not a case of inheritance of acciuired char¬ 
acters as ordinarily understood by biologists. 

Recent researches on the determination and heredity of sex, E. B. Wilson 
(Science, n. scr., 29 {1909). So. 732, pp. 53-70, figs- J).—This is the address of 
the vice-president of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Baltimore, December, 1908. 

Sex production is a phenomenon of heredity. Every form of heredity is in 
a sense a response of the developing organism to external stimuli- Male and 
female are relative terms and denote tendencies only. The work of earlier in¬ 
vestigators on this subject was not of sex determination but rather of suppres¬ 
sion of one set of organs. More recent investigation on insects, amphibia, 
mammals, Bryophyta, and pollen grains of higher plants has led to negative re- 
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suits. lu many organisms tbo fertilizcMl egg is pretletorminoa as male, female, 
or iiermaplirodite. Tlie sex of tbo individual is unalterable by external condi¬ 
tions. Double monsters, multiple embryos, and secondary embryos ai*e always 
the same sex when derived from the Siime egg. Cytological studies* on the 
dimorphic si»ermatozoa of insects, myrioiiods, and arachnids show that sper¬ 
matozoa which do not contain the accessory c‘hromos<>im‘ are not functional. 

The author points out the difficulties in the way of atwpling the M^mdtdian 
theories of sex heredity suggested by Castle, C'orrens, and liatesou, and he pro- 
l>oses the provisional hypothesis that a single X-eleineiil (in the simidest cas<‘S 
represented by the accessory chromosome) in itself causes or determines the 
male tendency, while two such elements in association cresite, or at least set fn»is 
the female tendency. Evidence now indicates that in diccious organisms st‘X 
production is primarily adapted for the production of males and females in 
egual number. 

A new color variety of the guinea pig, W. E. Castle (Science, n, acK, 2^ 
[1908), yo. 7^2, pih 2o0--2o2}. —^The author believes that (*olor inheritance in all 
its phases seems to conform to Menders law of heredity. In guinea pigs there 
are three different kinds of pigments, black, brown, and yellow. In the wild 
guinea pig these pigments are so placed on the individual hair as to give il u 
banded appearance. The l^anding is inherited as a factor indei>ondont of the 
colors present. Any mating that brings all four factors together will result in 
a return to the original color of wild forms. If this hypothesis is correi*i il 
ought to be iiossible to produce a color variety of guinea pigs not previously 
known. 

True to this prediction the author obtained a new variety in the following 
way: **Agouti-colored individuals were crossed with chocolates. The young 
were all agouti-colored. But when mated with each other these agouti young 
produced offsi>ring of four sorts, agouti, black, cinnam< n-agouti, and chocolate. 
The cinnamon agoutis are a sharply defined and unmistakable new varitMy, 
differing from the wild type in the total absence black pigment from the ey<\ 
the skin of the extremities, and from the hair. . . . We are able to pre¬ 
dict the prcductiou of new varieties, and to produce them. We mnsl not, ttf 
course, in our exuberance, conclude that the powers of the hybridizer know no 
limits. The result under consideration consists, after all, only in the making <»r 
new comlnnations of unit characters, Imt it is much te know lhal lliese unils 
exist and that all conceivable combinations of tlu»in are ordinarily caiuibh' of 
production. This valuable knowleilge we ow(‘ to 1h(» (Usc<»\er<a* and 1o the re- 
discoverers of Mendel's law.'* 

Inheritance in canaries, C. B. Davenpobt (C<trnegie Imtt. WuHhhioloit Pub, 
95, pp, 20, pin, J).—^The author bred crested and noncrested canaries of the 
short or German type to see if the crest was alternative and doininaut as In 
the case of ixjultry and x>igeons, as previously reporttnl (M. K. It., IS, p. 271). 

Of 102 offspring of 2 noncrested i»areiils all were uou(Test(Kl. (’restt^l off¬ 
spring were obtained from crested parents. Of (W offspring from 2 la»terozygous 
crested parents, lb were noncrested and 48 crested. This is very close to tin' 
25 and 75 i»er cent which theory calls for. A heterozygous part‘ni was (‘rossi'd 
with a crested iwirent and the result was 52 noncrestwl and 42 <*r('ste<l offspring. 
The crest is thus found to be dominant in canaries ns well as in other birds. 
The advice of practical men that 2 crestoil I)irds should not be mated as tliey 
produce baldness is based on an error. 

‘The inheritance of plumage color was studied with green, yellow, lizard, and 
cinnamon colored canaries. C^-osses wc're also made b(*tween the ICuroi)ean 
goldfinch and the yellow canary, with the following results: 
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“ Tlie yellow canary is derived from the orimnal ‘ #;roeii ’ canary by the loss 
of black. It carries a mottling factor. Consequently when the yellow canary 
is crosstMl with a pigmented <*auary or with a finch the hybrids are mottled. 

The mottling is not a fixed pattern. The siK)ts vary in position and relative 
size—^they may cover nearly the whcde body or they may form a mere ‘ ticking.’ 
The degree of mol i ling is inheritable. Ticking behaves as a unit-character. 

“ Mottling is a heterozygous character and throws mottled, clear yellow, and 
self-greens. 

“The principle of localization of the units of a complex plumage must be 
recognized. The cap of the Lizard canary, the red fiice of the goldfinch, the 
shoulder striping of the green canary are not only unit-characters but they 
occur only at their proper localities and in their proper forms in the body 
plumage. In mottled canaries the presence of black on the shoulder mesius 
striping, on the wing it means dead black, white-laced remiges* on the mid- 
hroast it means a uniform olive color. The plumage of a yellow ciiuary may be 
compared with a letter that has been written with invisible ink. Wherever 
the developer acts (i. e., the black pigment of the green canary is added) that 
which is written appears with all of its idiosyncrasies.** 

The influence of the testes upon the secondary sexual characters of fowls, 
C. PI Walker (J*roc\ Hoy, iS’oc. Alcd, ILondonl, t iWOS), No, 6, pp, JoS’-loO, 
fti/fi, o; ahH, in Arch, liaHHcn u, OatvU, Bloh, J No, pp. JoM, J0*6').— 

The macerated testes of a cock were strained, mixed with normal salt solu¬ 
tion, and subcutaneous injections of 3 cc, made daily on 2 adult laying hens 
from P’ebruary 1 to August 30, 1007. From that time until October 4, when 
the injections were disi*outInue<l, the amount of extract was reduced one-half, 

A few days after beginning the Injections the combs and wattles became 
brighter in color and grew considerably until the end of June. By October 4 
they became bluish, wrinkled, and flabby. There was no noticeable change in 
the spurs. From the middle of March the heus ceased laying until January, 
lOOiS. Though iKiacenble at the beginning of the experiment they began to 
attack the cocks a few weeks later. Evidently the testes possess some func¬ 
tion which influences or controls the appearance of the secondary sexual 
characters. The iH>tentiality of differentiation necessary to the production of 
some at any rale of these characters is present in the cells of the female. 

DAIET rAEMINQ-^DAIEYITyG—AGSOTECH]^ 

The farm dairy, TI. B. Gurlkr (f*hirayo, ///., pp, t(>i, pin, flgs, J).— 
This popular work, which trouts of the dtilry herd, cow stables, rations for 
dairy ct»ws, silos, handling of milk, butter making, and other dairy mutters, is 
of a practical nature. The author dedicates it “ to the boys, hoping that It will 
help them to set* the oiiportunilios in the field of agriculture and espi»cially in 
dairying, the most profitable branch of agriculture when its possibilities are 
developed.” 

The we of milk on the farm, I. P. Whitney {^7aBhington 8ta, Popular 
Bui, 1^'pp, ^This bulletin contains brief notes on thex)roi»er care, handling, 
and cooling of miJk on the farm to avoid j>remature souring or contamination 
from dirt and bacteria. 

The score-card system of dairy inspection, C. B. Lane and G. M. Whit- 
Aicmt {{], 8, Dept, Agr,, Bur, Anlm, Induu, Clrc, ISO, pp, $2, dgnu, 2, map i).— 
The score-card system of inspecting the milk supply is explained, and its advan- 
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ta«^s for the iusuector, the dairymau, and the ctmsiimer are pointed out. An 
inilipo\ed form of s«*ore card, wlih'h wa.s prepared to secure uniformity in dairy 
lusiiectioii, is explained in detail, and directions are tsiveu for using the card 
f«»r scoring dairy farms ami city milk plants. A plan for systematizing and sim¬ 
plifying the work for dairy insijectiun is described. A list of publications on 
the testing of mok and <*ream is appended* 

Dairy investigations. O. F. IlrxziKcn {Indiana tSta, Rpt 190S, pp, 62-60 ).— 
Preliminary results are reported of studies on the moisture content of butter 
and the factors which control its variation, the influence of the period of lacta¬ 
tion on the proteids in milk, the effect of heat on milk albumin, the financial 
loss to creameries by improiierly kept composite samples of cream, and the con¬ 
ditions c«mtrulliug the i»ercentage of solids in the preparation of condensed milk. 

The influence of interrupted milking on the composition of milk, K. 
\riXDi.scii (WUrfUmh. Wchnhh Landw,^ WOH, Ao. 51, pp. JdilcJiw. 

ZtnfhL, i An. ii, pp. JdlWJM.—Chemical analyses were made and the 

spec'iflc gravity determined In cow's milk when the first and last portions were 
drawn into sepanite m^eptacles. 

How many grams of digestible protein are needed to produce one kilo¬ 
gram of cow’s milkf J. It. \ox MAftszALKOWicz iZtftvhr, Landtc, yrmiirhisw. 
Ontcrn, 11 Ao. <s, pp, 669-106^ dffiiiH. critical dis»Missi(»n of the 

work of Anusliy, Jordan, Kellner, Hoilmann, and others in <*attle ft»eiling. The 
author thinks that with a ration containing abundant carbohydrates and (MM) 
gm. of imttein per kg. live weight, a c(<w requlrts on an tnerage nut 

iuf>rt‘ than 117 gm. of digestible pr«ilein to pr<Hlia‘e 1 kg. of milk. In siippiirt 
of this view the exiH?rlineuts of the author are citetl. 

The variation in the composition of milk, A. L.tmER \Ildinh. and Enf<t of 
Snit <V>7. Apr, Btth 13, pp, 33 ),—^This hnllerin contains data as to the yield 
and conii»ositif>n <»f the milk of 22 Shorthorn cows which constitute the dairy 
herd at the Mid-I^thlan and Peebles cimnty asylum, Rosslynlee. 

The composition of asses’ milk. B. Wagxle iZtftvhr. VntrrsucJt, yahr, u. 
G€nUfssinf/„ 16 An, J, pp, 17}, 173; in CJicm. Zinthl,, 190H, IT, Ao. 

11, p,,U76i ,—The author gives analyses of the milk of she-asses at different 
IterbKls after foaling. On the first day there was S.11G i»er cent of fat, on 
the fifth day 2.r»s7 per cent, and on the thirty-fifth day 1.00 i)er cent of fat. 
The milk sugar and othe/ solids remained fairly constant. 

The acidity of milk, H. (i, Ciiapmax {Proc. Linn. Hor. V. H, IValrn, 33 
», pt, 2, pp, }J6-}}Ji.—The acidity of fresh milk, according to the author, 
is not due to lactic acid but to phosphates and caseinogen. The (‘aiiacity of 
milk to Cftmbine with sodium hydroxid is increased by heating and diminished 
by dilution. 

Investigations on milk serum, A. Brnn, P. M. liuiBrRicii, and F. Tautfr- 
WAin {Milehir, Zcntld,, i (1908>, Xoh, .J, pp, 1)3-156; 5, pp, 216^37; 6, pp, 
262-273; JUolk. Ztp„ 22 (mS), Soft, 13, pp. i01-J,03; 16, pp. h31, Studies 

were made of fresh milk, skim milk, cream, buttermilk, pasteurized milk, and 
milk coagulated in various ways. Chemical analyses wore made and the si)e- 
cific gravity, iiercentage of aciditj’, and other properties were determined. 
Special attention was given to the specific gravity of the sera of whole milk, 
skim milk, and buttermilk. 

The acetic acid methiwl for coagulating milk is recommended ns it is rapid, 
does not affect the sjiecific gravity of the serum, produces no fermentation, and 
all of the albumin remains in the serum. Rennet is not a good chemical pre¬ 
cipitant for raw milk and much less so for pasteurized milk. The average 
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results obtained from uupasteniized milk, ereaiu, skim milk, Imttermilk, and 
milk sera are summarized in the following table: 

Chfmioal root posit ion anti propniirs of w/77.-, sJcim will:, rrram, and huttermilJc 

and thr sera therefrom. 


Num¬ 
ber of 
inves¬ 
tiga¬ 
te tns. 

Nature of p<»agiil.i- 
tiun. 

bpeoifie 

gravity. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Fat. 

Fat-free 

dry 

matter. 

Degree of 
avidity 
(Soxhle^ 
Henkel). 




Permit. 

Pur Ctnt. 

Ptrnui. . 

Pirn lit. 


s. 

Milk. 

Whole milk sera: 

1.0007 

91. U4 

I 


3.57 ' 

.S.08 


h . 

Acetic acid.i 

3.02sr» 1 

93.39 i 

0.37 

.21 

6.00 

26.9 

S'. 

SpuTitaneuU')... 

1.0277 J 

98.05 

.9b \ 

.05 

0.35 

24.S 

4. 

Rennet. 

1.027s , 

9a.4s 

1.09 1 

.11 

6.»51 

4.4 


Skim milk sera: 

1 





s. 

Acetic acid. 

1.02<i4 

*93.42 

93.01 

.93 

.01 

.U8 

0.58 

6.30 

25.7 

23.7 

V .... 

Spontaneous ... 

1.0270 

.97 

1.11 

4. 

Rennet. 

1.0274 

93.48 

.09 

0 51 

4.3 

b. 

Cream. 

1.0051 

91.87 


•25.‘0 

6.70 



Cream *«era: 


1 



At otic acid. 

1.02S4 . 

93.5S 

.9'^ 

.21 

C.47 

39.1 

S. 

Spontaneous_ 

1.0202 

93.91 

.95 

.04 

0.09 

21.4 

3. 

Rennet. 

1.0272 

98.41 , 

, 1.11 > 

.12 

0.55 

4.6 


Bnttermilk. 

1.0297 

91.55 1 

1 

1 

l.-i5 1 

5 34 



Buttermilk «>em: | 



8. 

Spontaneous.... 

1.0201 , 

93.hl 1 

, .98 

.11 

6.18 

23.5 


The serum from the acetic acid curd contained more fat than when the milk 
was otherwise coagulated. The acidity of the serum spontaneously coagulated 
at worn temperatures was a little lower than that coagulated In an incubator, 
but the si»eciflc gravity was about the same in l?oth cases. 

The specific gravity of pasteurized milk serum was also found to be slightly 
higher than that of the serum of raw milk, but on allowing it to curdle si)on- 
taneously the serum of the pasteurized milk was the lower. Pasteurizing low¬ 
ered the specific gravity of the serum of cream and of buttermilk. The specific 
gravity of pure serum from mixed milk is never under 1.02C0. The ash content 
of serum spontaneously curdled varies from 0.75 to 0.8 per cent, a smaller per¬ 
centage indicating watering. 

The use of the refractometer is also of service in detecting wateral milk. The 
refractive iwer of spontaneously curdled serum should nat be less than S 
divisions on a Wolluy refractometer. Ten i>er cent of water will lower it 
degree. When the blue solution (copper-glycerin-potash) of Baier and Neu¬ 
mann is added to milk and the power of refraction is under 20 scale divisions 
the milk has been watered. 

Experiments on the germicidal action of cow’s milk, P. G. Hhikema.nk and 
T. H. GLEN 2 T (Jour, Infect. Diseases, ,5 yo. 5, pp. 53.}-^}/, fig. 1, chart 

I). —^The authors studied the bacterial content of milk and milk fenim obtainedl 
by passing milk through a Berkefeld filter. Some of their conclusions are ns 
follows: 

“ The decrease of bacteria in fresh cow’s milk is more decided if fairly large 
numbers are inoculated than if small numbers only are present 

The relative increase of bacteria in milk is more pronounced in milk heated 
to 75* C. or 100® C. than in raw milk or in milk heated to 56* G, 

Milk inoculated \Ah pure cultures of bacteria seems to restrain to a marked 
degree the multiplication of these bacteria for several hours at 37* 0., and for 
a somewhat longer period at room temiieralure, excepting in the case of Btrepto- 
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cftcciis lacUcuft. wliicli inereaKJS from the beginning, although it may be inhibited 
to w>me extent. 

‘‘Heating milk to C. for 30 minutes does not entirely destroy the 
power to restrain the multiplication of bacteria; this power is weakened how¬ 
ever, and at 75® C. is destroyed completely. This fact together with the fact 
that milk serum agglutinates some si)ecies of bacteria in vitro to a marked 
degree seems to favor the assumption that agglutinins are in part responsible 
for the apparent decrease of bacteria in fresh milk, since bactericidal substances 
are destroyed by heating to 50® C. for 30 minutes, 

‘*The agglutination of certain bacteria in milk serum seems to bear some 
relation to the apparent decrease in numbers of bacteria observed in fresh milk, 
but this is probably not the only factor cau^ng such reduction,” 

The bactericidal i>ropepty of znilk, J. S. Evans and T. A. Cope (Univ, Penn. 
2l€d. Buh, 21 {1008), A’o. 9, pp. fig. 1, charts 8).—The contradictory 

conclusions of previous investigators on the subject are reviewed, and it is 
suggested that the varying results may be due to the variation in methods, as 
none of these Investigators employed absolutely sterile milk. The authors 
obtained sterile milk by drawing milk from the teat with a cannula connected 
with robber tubing to a bottle. The following results were obtained: 

“ Btrepiovf^^ceus pyogenes.—M the end of 4 hours the bacterial <‘(nitent of the 
unheated milk had decreased per cent; that of the milk heated to 55® C., 
20 iier cent; that of the frozen milk 7 per cent; while the pasteurized and 
sterilized milks had an inerease in their bacterial content of 25 per cent and 10 
per (‘eut, resiiectively, the bouilbm c«»ntrol increasing 0 iter cent. At the end 
of S hours this wide variation in the itereentages of increase disapitean^d. . . . 

t^taphyloroceus aureus.—At the end of 4 hours the number of bacteria in 
raw milk had decreased about 20 per cent; the milk heated to KK)® O. showed 
an inerease of lOfi ijer cent in bacterial content; in that heated to OS® C. there 
was an increase of between 10 per cent and 20 per cent; in that heated to 55® C. 
there was found an increase of 4 per cent; while in that frozen there was an 
increase of 40 per cent. The bacterial increase in the bouillon control was 1 
per cent. . . . 

“ Bacillus roll communis.—At the end of 4 hours this organism decreased 40 
per cent in the count in raw sterile milk, while it increased 10 i)er cent, 25 per 
cent, 100 i*er cent, and 2.O0t) per cent, resi»ectively, in the counts in the milk 
heated at 55® C., the bouillon control, the milk heated at 08® C., and the milk 
heated at 1<K>® C. At the end of S hours the bacterial content increased rapidly, 
the raw milk, however, sh(»wing the smallest ratio of increase. At the end of 
24 hours there wsis very little difference in the percentages of increase in the 
various specimens. . . , 

Bacillus aciill laetiri.—At the end of 4 hours this organism showed an 
increase of <» per cent, 55 per cent 250 per cent, 1,000 per cent 3,500 per cent, 
and 2,5(Hk per cent resi»ectively, in the bacterial content of the raw sterile milk, 
the frozen milk, the milk heated at 55® C.. the milk heated at GS® C, the milk 
heiited at 100® C., and the bonillou control. . . . 

“ Bacillus suhtilis .—^At the end of 4 hours this organism showed an increase 
of 5J> i>er cent 2.5 iier cent 20 per cent S5 per cent 450 per cent and CO i»er 
cent resiiectively, in the bacterial content of tbe raw sterile milk, the milk 
heated at 55® C., the frozen milk, the milk heated at CS® C., the milk heated at 
100® Ch and the bouillon control,” 

It would seem from these results that freshly drawn milk possesses a bacteri¬ 
cidal activity toward certain miero-orgiinisms and an inhibitory activity toward 
others. This activity is destroyed at C., and materially impaired at 55® 0. 
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Further trials showed that this bacfferial activity varied with dift'ereiit cows. 
It was also found that “coagulation and at'idity of milk do not depeud solely 
upon the bacterial content. They are influenced by natural properties of milk 
which are soon over'-hadowed by the metabolic products of bacteria.” The 
authors look pasteurized or sterilized milk with disfavor, althtmgh realiz¬ 
ing that at the present time it is a necessity under <*ert.iiu conditions. 

Investigation of pasteurized milk, O. Galvag^^o kCfnilH. Bakt [cfc.], 2. 
Aht, 21 \lim). Yo. 20-21, Hit, 6*J2-di7; in Milehir. Zcnthh, a {1909), Yo. 1, 
pp, 3o, 36), —^The work of other investigators concerning the efficiency of 
l>astenrizlng as a method of destroying bacteria is retiewed. The author made 
many tests to determine the value of different reagents for testing milk at 
different temperatures. Arnold’s tincJtnre of guniac method gave an immediate 
reaction at 20® C. Above or below that temperature the reaction was slower. 
Rfhardiuger's methylene blue and formalin method is reliable but depends 
upon many factors besides temt»erature. The Neisser-Wechsberg method is 
reliable but requires a much lunger time than the Sehardinger method. Storch's 
paraphenjleudiamin method gives an immediate reaction in raw milk and in 
milk heated to 70®, but is negathe at temperatures above 70®. Saiirs orthol 
reaction was immediate up to 70®, was retarded at 74®, and negative at 7S®. 
An amid potassium iodid solution, to which a drop of hydrivgen x^eroxid was 
added, gate an immediate reiiction up to 70®, but at higher temperatures it was 
retarded, and 2 or more drops of hydrt^n perosid also delayed the reaction. 
The magnesium sulphate method proved worthless. 

These tests were also used in sjimples that had been kept 6 days, raw milk 
and milk hesited to 05® C. being kept on Ice and at ordinary room temperature. 
The preservation of the sample made little difference in the Storch or the amid 
potassium iodid-hydrogen iieroxid methods. The guaiac reaction was retarded. 
The Saul method reiicted as when the ssimple was fresh up to the fourth day, 
after which the reaction was slower. The Schardinger method was unaffected 
until the thii*d day, when the rejictiou was retarded in both the milks kept on 
ice, and accelerated with the milk heated at 05® and kei>t at room temperature. 
On the fourth day the reaction was accelerated in all cases exceijt with the 
raw milk keitt on ice. On the fifth day the reaction was the same in all cases 
as oil the fourth day, ext*ept that the reaction with the milk heated at G5® was 
accelerated. On the sixth day in all cases the reliction was accelerated. 

On the therapeutic action of fermented milk, C. A. IIertcb < Pop, BcL ITo., 
(1909), yo, 1, pp, 31-i2), —A critical discussion on the therapeutic value of 
fermented milks of various kinds, esi^ecially milk fermented by Jiactnuf bw7- 
garivm. Many physicians report favorable results from the use of milk that 
has undergone lactic-acid fermentation, but little is known as to the nature of 
its action. By some it is thought that the beneficial results are due to the 
antlputrefactive action of lactic acid. The reduction of the carbohydrates to 
lactic acid and a change from a food containing a large protein content will 
decrease the amount of putretlable material, but accurate data as to any direct 
action on the irnrt of B, hnigarkm is wanting. See also a previous note (B. S. 
R., 20, p. 496). 

The effect of hydrogen peroxid on tuberculous milk, A. Monvozsxn (Rev, 
Gthu Lait, 1 {1908), Xos, f, pp, 73-80; 5, pp, .97-iW).—Guinea pigs were inocu- 
late«l with milk treated with hydrogen i)eroxid by the method of Much and 
Romer (E, S. R., IS, p. 3l5S). The results agreed with those of Bergmann and 
Hultman, that tuberculous germs are not always killed by sterilizing in this 
w'ay. Bacilli taken ftom young cultures were thus destroyed, but from older 
cultures they were more resfstant. 
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Investigations on the influence of salt on the bacteria, yeasts, and ftmgi 
of butter, O. Feuick tit fhL Bakt. letc.h imS), -Vo. pp. 32- 

—^The initial flora of uiisalted butter ctmsist chiefly of bacteria and yeasts, 
but these l>egin tu decrease in number in about 2 months. At first fungi are 
l>res<*iit only in small numbers, but gradually increase for several months. In 
salted butler the fund disappear in 3 months. The number of bacteria and 
yeasts begin tu diminish in the third month. 

The influence of saltpeter on the quality of cheese, A. TVolff and F. M. 
Bebbebich <Jio7A*. Ztg., 22 (IP713), Vo. 52, pp. 1487- 7488).—Saltpeter is some¬ 
times used to prevent cheese inflation. The authors added 20 gm. of saltpeter 
to 100 liters of milk. For a time the cheese was normal, but after 6 weeks 
cracks apijeared. The aroma and quality of the cheese was good except a slight 
yeastlike odor near the cracks. A bacteriological examination of the saltpeter 
revealed large numbers of cocci and a few yeasts. It is suggested that many 
common faults of butter and cheese may be due to bacteria contained in the 
salt. To prevent infection from this source the salt used in the manufacture 
of dairy products should be bacteriologically as well as chemically pure and 
should be kept in closed receptacles. 

Cracks in Cheddar [cheese] (V* T. Produce Rei\ and Amer, Creanu^ 27 
Vo. 0, pp. 38 J, 38J1.—8ymt)osium on this subject by practical cheese 
makers. The priiiciiial causes of cracking are: (1) too much acid; (2) ton dry 
an atmosphere; <31 drafts blowing directly on the cheese: (4) too much fat In 
the curd; (Ti* insufficient pressure; <61 dirty, greasy, or sour houi»s and band¬ 
ages; (7) careless carrying of the cheese to the press; [S) allowing the curd 
to ger too cold: <9) extreme heat in the curing room: and (10) too much or 
too little salt. 

Concerning pear tannin and the changes it undergoes in fruit wine making, 
W, Kelhofeb iLandic, Jahrb, Schtreiz^ 22 (JVOS)^ Vo. 7, pp. 343-fid, pis, 4. flffs, 
5, dgm. />.—^The author reiiorts the results of an extended study of the prep¬ 
aration of i)ear tannin, its physical and chemical characteristics in comparison 
with other similar bodies, and the discovery of this tannin in must, with special 
refereiK'G tu the making of fruit wine. 

BCannitic fermentation in fruit and grape wines, W. Biebbebg {Jlitt, Wcln~ 
tmu u, KfUeric,, lOOK Vo. 7, pp. lUQ-112 ),—^^^lannite occurs in many fruits, but 
usually dof*s not ferment in temi^erate climates unless the customary fermen¬ 
tations are checked. It occurs more frequently in overriije fruits containing a 
small amount of acid. To prevent this undesirable fermentation, fruits con¬ 
taining lirtle acid should l»e harvested early or mixed with more acid ftuit. 
The customary fermentation may be hastened by adding yeast and by regulating 
the temi»eratnre. 

Investigations on wine making with sterilized must, A. Hosenstiehl 
(Chrm. Ziff., 32 Vo, 6'^, pp. 814, 815 ),—^The author finds that the char¬ 

acteristics of wine are to a large extent independent of the pure yeasts used in 
fermentation. 

The participation of yeasts and the vtiriety of grapes in the formation 
of the bouquet of wine, A. Rosenstiehl {Chem, Zfg,^ 32 (1308), Vo. 73, pp. 

856: abH, in ZUchr, Awpcir. Cftciw., 21 (1908), Vo. 48, p. 2467).—-The nature 
of the bouquet deiiends uiion the variety of grai>e, but its strength and develop¬ 
ment upon the ferment. Some ferments produce no bouquet, while others pos¬ 
sess the ijower to some extent (anthogenous ferments). Musts contain a 
substance (anthophor) which varii^ with the variety of grave. Anthophor ex¬ 
ists In the plant in an equal amount whether or not the grains are ripened in 
the best situation. The ferment, on the contrary, which develops the anthophor 
is present only when rii^ened in the bcFt situation. 
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Trith our present knowledire, the best i*esults in practice are obtained by ‘ster- 
ilizini? the ajrape juice and fermenting with anthogeijioUs yeasts at as low a tem- 
Ijeraluro as 20® 0- if pisMble. 

The oil trade at Marseille (Chan, anti Drug.. 73 {1908). Vo. 1.503, p. 770; 
Jour. fior. Ch( m, InduK. i, Vo. i2. p. 112a). —Marseille now produces an 

average of 42(U»00 t<»ns per amum <»f «»il and <»il cake from vegetable substances. 
This oiitimt includes oils obtained from the olive, peanut, beachuut, c*»ttun seed, 
palm, karite, coconut, and castor bean, coco butter, Chinese vegetable lard, 
and various mixtures sold as salad oils. 

Bock salt [in Louisiana], (4. D. Hvbkis, C. J. MArcT, and L. Rn^ECKr 
{Geoh Survey La. Bui. 7, pp. XI+2o9, ph. fS, 21).—The investigations re¬ 

ported in this bulletin were made under the dlrectkm of the Louisiana Exiierl- 
ment Stations. The reimrt deals with the origin, geological occurrence, and 
economic imiK>rumce of ro<*k salt dei»osits in Louisiana and also contains brief 
notes and references to all known salt deiiosits and industries of the world. 

VETEBINABY MEDICDTE. 

The systematic relationships of the Coccacea with a discussion of the 
principles of bacterial classification, 0. E. A. and Anni R. Wixslow (\rir 
York and London. J908. pp. VIII+300. pi. i, flgi. 3; rev. In Science, n. ser., 29 
(1909). Vo. 7}«, p. 3s7 ).—^This book is slated to be the outgi'owth of an attempt 
to classify certain l>acteria of sanitary importance, belonging to the family 
Ooccaceje. An effort was made to discover natural types among the Coccacese 
by a study of the numerical frequence with which various charcaters occur. 
lYom various sources 50P different strains of Coccaceie were isolated and sub¬ 
mitted to 11 definite and qiiantita^^ive tests. The lesidts were analyzed with a 
view to the centers about which each character varied in the series as a whole, 
and to the general con'elation between different characters. 

The authors conclude that bacterial groups can be defined, and can only be 
defined by a stndy of the numerical frequence of various characters in a large 
series of cultures. In the Coccacete, “ two main series, or subfamilies, may be 
distinguished—one primarily parasitic and the other saprophytic. The groups 
differ in morphology, staining reactions, cultural characters, and biochemical 
p<»wers. Within these 2 subfamilies are S uiinor groui)s which seem to merit 
generic rank. Each is marked by the correlation of several apparently inde- 
])endent characters, and the eight form, in general, a more or less linear series, 
conne<‘ting such purely parasitic fiknns as the meningococcus with the sapro¬ 
phytic cocci, so common in the air. Within each genus are included 3 or 4 
distinct siiecific tyi)eK, ea<*h nmrked by a single peculiarity but sh<Mriiig the 
common characters of the genus as a whole. Species and genera alike are con¬ 
nected by numerous intergi*ading varieties; but the central tyiies in each case 
are defined by the preponderating frecpiency of their occurrence." 

A key to the genera and species of the Coccaceje and a bibliography are 
appended. 

Practical bacteriology, blood work, and animal parasitology, E. R. ^Stitt 
(Philatlelphia, 1909. pp. XI+29i. pU. }, 8^?).—In this manual, part 1 Is 

devoted to bacteriology, part 2 to the study of the blood, part 3 to animal 
l»ar.iSitology, and part 4 to clinical bacteriology and animal parasitolc^ of the 
various body fluids and organs. In an ;.ppc*udix are given methods of prepara¬ 
tion of microscopic sections, directions for mounting and preserving animal 
parasites, the preparation of normal solutions, and data rc^rding diseases of 
unknown etiology. 
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Contributioii to tlie study of the hacteiial flora of eggs, A. Chh£tien {Ilyg, 
\mniU *t Lnit ? iliitis), :su. o\ pp, The author examined spotted 

egtrs aiul found them to eontain bacteria of the genera Pasteurella, Bacterium, 
Saivina, and Staphylococcus. 

' Researches on the pathogenic anaerobes, E. von Hiblee KVntcrauchungpn 
iihrr die pnthogciu n Anaerrjibnu Jena, 1908, pp. i38, pU. i7, rev, in Biit. Med. 
Jtiur., ItfhO, Ao. />. 6*01 i.—^This volume deals with 15 species, includins: the 
hacilhis of i^iptomatic anthrax, varieties of bacilli of malignant edema, the 
tetanus Itavillns, and bacilli associated with epidemics of meat poisoning. The 
cultural cliaracters of these various micro-organisms and diagnostic points of 
difference are considered in the first part of the book. Data regarding the 
pathogenicity of the anaerobes and the anatomical and histological character of 
the lesions produced make up the remainder of the volume. 

The ultravisible viruses, J. M’Fadyean (Jour, Compar. Path, and Ther,^ 21 
(1008), So^, 1, pp, 58-68, fig, 1; 2, pp. 168-Pto; 3, pp, 232-2}2).—The author 
considers the ultratisible viruses at length. Attention is first called to the 
fact tliat the virus of contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia is on the border 
limit tif \islbil!ty, sim^ it can just be made out with u magnification of 2.000 
and a brilliant illumination. The mosaic or spotted disease of tbe tobacco 
plant api*cais to have been the first disease whose cause was proved to be ot 
the nature <if an ultravisible \irus. Foot-and-mouth disease is the first animal 
dlsi^ase shown to be due to an ultnnlsible virus an account uf which discovery 
was puhli^hwl in 1S1»S. African horse sickness, ft»wl plague, jellc»w fever, 
cattle plague, <^heep ih>x, epithelioma contagiosnm of birds, hog cholera, rabies, 
cow iMix, e(iiihie pernicious anemia, canine distemiier, blue tongue, and leuco- 
cythemia in fowds are tbe other diseases known to bo due to ultravisible 
vlruse'4, and here considered. 

Immune sera, C, F. Bolduan (Xcw York and London, 1908, 3, ed„ enl,, pp, 
fign, A third and enlarged edition of this work, which Is a con¬ 
cise exjRisition of our r're«ent knowledee concerning the wmstitution and mode 
of action of antitoxins, agglutinins, hemolysins, bacteriolysins, precipitins, cyto- 
toxins, and ojisimins. 

Some examples of malignant disease in animals, J. B. Cleland (Jour, 
Compnr, Path, mid The>„ 21 (1908), Xo, 3, pp, 2i2-2iS, fig, 2).—The author 
presents an account of cancerims conditions that have been met with during 
the iJjist 2 years in w'estem Australia, which he considers of interest imrticn- 
larly as showing the widespread distribution of such diseases. These include 
carcinoma of tbe breast of a lioness carcinoma of the udder in a dairy cow, 
siiuamous epithelioma of the iterimeum of a cow, epithelioma disidacing the eye 
of a horse, epithelioma growing fmm the conjunctival surface of the lower 
eyelid of a horse and displacing the globe, alveola sarcoma of the mediastinum 
in a bulhK^k, and a malignant disease (carcinoma) of the suprarenal gland of a 
sheep. 

Veterinary division, A. Grist (Dr/rf. Igr, Orange Rinr Voloiuf, Ann. Rpt., 
} {lUoy-dt), pp. 77-90). —Glanders is reported as greatly decreased in prevalence 
during the j-ear under reiwrt. A single case of pleuro-pneumonia is said to 
remain from the outl^reaks resulting from its introduction m 1907 from Cape 
Colony. Although East Coast fever has not yet extended to Orange River 
Colony, Its spread is causing the dei^artment much anxiety. Hog cholera has 
not as yet been reported from the colony. Quarter evil is siiid to be very prev¬ 
alent durinc i^rtain portions of the year, and geil-ziekte as prevalent in the 
sivring. Some 7,00d sheep were vaccinated against blue-tongue during the year 
with Theiler’s preventive vaccine with aitisfactory results. Other diseases 
mentioned Ub iiating occurred during the year include anthrax, ulcerative 
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lymphangitis, scabies, ephemeral fever, geel dikkop, white Si-oiir in cahes, and 
jag-ziekte. 

Experiments regarding the diagnosis of anthrax, ft. M.vzzixi iSrcli, *sVi. 
R. 8oc. AccmL Tet. Itah, 5 (1907), Xo, 7S; Jour, Trup, Vft, J ilOOS), 
Xo, 2, pp, 207-210), —^The author concludes that “il) the material should lie 
collected from the animal before advanced imtrefaction occurs, preferably not 
later than 24 hours after death in the summer: t2) the method of Heim, with 
threads, or that of Fischceder with 2-3 mm. «»f blood is the best, because putre¬ 
faction is thus arrested or imi^eded: (3) the cultural test is made by sowing a 
piece of thread saturated with siileen juice on agar; f4) the biol<»gical proi>f on 
the guinea pig is less reliable on account of the presence of extraneous organ¬ 
isms; and (5) the failure of both these above tests does not exclude anthrax. 
Heating of the material to C0“ C. must be had recourse to."’ 

Vaccination against symptomatic anthrax, E. Leclaixciie and 11, Vall£:e 
(l?er. Gen. Med. Vet., 11 (1908), Xo, 131, pp, 62o-835; Jour. Cnmpar, Path, and 
Thci\, 21 {1908), Xo, 3, pp, 2(Si-2(}9). —^The autluTS conclude that the method of 
vaccination against blackleg by the use of pure vaccines meets all the require¬ 
ments of practice. •* In infected areas, the combine<l use <»f immunizing serum 
and of a single vaccine enables the practitioner immediately to check the si>read 
of disease and to vaccinate the contaminated animals without danger, even 
under ct nditions where va<*cination i»roi>erly so-called would be dangerous and 
could only confer protection after considerable delay. 

“In noninfected areas, double vaccination with pure liquid vaccines is prefer¬ 
able.'’ 

The cause, prevention, and treatment of Mediterranean fever, P. W. Bas- 
sett-Smith (Vet, Jour,, 6^ (1908), Xo, 39^, pp, 17i-n8 ),— ^This is a historical 
r^sum^ of recent work on the disease. The author considers the terms “ Malta ” 
and Mediterranean ** fever both wrong and misleading, and prefers the term 
“ undulant ” fever to “ septicemia of Bruce ” as lately used. 

* Experimental study of the fate of tetanus toxin in the digestive canal, 
H. Vincent (Ann, Inst, Pasteur, 22 (1908), Xo, 4, pp. 3)1-332; ahs. in Bui. 
Inst. Pasteur, 6* (1908), Xo. 13, pp, 603-607; Ccnfbl. Balcf, Iftc.l, 1. Aht. Rvf., 
j)2 (1908), Xo. 11-13, pp. 370, 371; Vet. Bee., 21 (1908), Xo. 1039, p. 2G0).A-The 
author has found that the tetanus toxin is destroyed in vivo in the stomach of 
the guinea pig In less than 1 hour. In the duodenum and large intestine it is 
destroyed after 2 or 3 hours. It was found that the gastric, biliary, pancreatic, 
and enteric juices in vivo desti*oy the toxicity of the tetanus pois<m. The anlh4»r 
interprets this as a phenomenon ot digestion, as he finds that the digestive and 
antitoxic properties of the gastric and imucreatic ferments vary in very much 
the ssime way under similar conditions. 

A report on trypanosomiasis of domestic stock in northwestern Bhodesia, 
R. B. Montgomeby and A, Kinqhorn Trap, Med, and Par,, 2 (1908), 

Xo, 2, pp. 97-132, pis, i, map 1). —^The authors conclude that trypanosomiasis 
of domestic stock is very prevalent in the northern area of northwestern 
Rhodesia, and that it is due to Trupanosoma dimorphon, T, rlrax, and a try¬ 
panosome morphologically allied to T, hrucri. While T, theilcri also occurs it 
does not appear to cause serious damage. These trypanosomes may be trsins- 
mitted by Glossina morsitans, Stomojpys caleitrans, and a species of I.yi»erosia. 

Reports of the '^sleeping sickness’’ expedition to the Zambesi for the 
years 1907-8, A. Ktnghorx and R. E. Montgomery ( inn, Prop, Med. and 
Par., 2 (1908), Xo. 2, pp. 33-76). —^Data on the distribution of tsetse flies are 
included in this report. 

A note on the occurrence of a large trypanosome in the blood of native 
cattle in South China, C. M. Hkvniey (Jour, Comimr, Path, and TJier,, 21 
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iJOitii), yo. .?* Pit, i7S, 77.0, figs, J).—A tryi»anosome that corresponds in size 
with Trgptuioi^omn thi iluK and also has the lung tlagellum and acutely pointed 
lM»steriur extremity of that organism, has been taken from cattle at the cattle 
depot at IIt»nc-Kong. 

A peculiar form of streptotrichosis among cattle, J. D. E. Holmes {Jour, 
Trop, 1 it, J UiW'i), ^o, J, pp, 289^00, pis, 4 , figs, J).-—The author pre¬ 
sents a report of a study made of a disease that appeared among army trans- 
Iif»rt hullock^ in Calcutta in 11H)7. The clinical features of the disease are isaid 
to liear a ressemblance to equine epizootic lymphangitis. 

Bedwater in England and its carriers, S. Stockman (Jour, Conipar, Path, 
ami Tfur,, 21 (1008), Xo. 3, pp, 225-233; Vet, Jour,, (1908), Xo, hOt, pp. 
53N-o}«, charts k; Vet, Rec,, 21 (1908), No, 1067, pp, S91-401, charts 4).—This 
liai)er is based uix)n 3 years' investigations of the disease in »Great Britain 
in collaboration with J. McFadyean, a more complete report of which will 
be published later. 

Contrary to reports previously publi^ed in the Tnited Kingdom, the author 
has found the disease to be inoculable In a way similar to the Texas fever 
type. Only two species of ticks (Ixodes ridnus and Hirmaphpsalut punctata) 
have been met with in ISnglaud on cattle and sheep. Each of these species 
droiis for both molts. I, ricinus has been found the most often in redwater 
liabtures. If, punctata though much more restrlcte<l in its distribution than 
I, ricinus is more common in the southeast of England and has been obtained 
from redwater farms on which /. ricinus could not be found. 

The few experiments made with I, ticinu^ failed to show that infection 
liasses through the eggs to the seed ticks. Four experiments made with H. 
punctata in which lartie were engorged upon infected hosts and placed as 
nymphs uiwn susceptible hosts all resulted negatively. Similar results were 
obtained when the larvse from an infected female were used. lu both of 
two ex!»eriments, however, in which nymphs that had engorged on iufectwl 
hosts were placed as adults uix>n susceptible hosts, the disease was produced. 

The dlihculty in destroying the ticks is shown by the fact that the immature 
stages reijuire but 3 or 4 days to engorge and dr4>p. This habit of dropjiing 
for the molts appears to be favorable, however, in that the ticks are not carried 
far to infect new territoiy. The author does not consider the number of ticks 
found on the animal t<» have any relation to the severity of the attack but 
considers such to dei>eud uiHin the virulence of the Firoplasma. The greater 
prevalenct* the disease from May to August is said to correspond to the 
l>eriod in the year at which adults are most numerous. As a prevention of 
the disease the author recommends that cattle be kept off Infected iwistures, 
that such i>astures he well stocked with sheep, and that the sheep be dipi)ed 
or si^rayed at mter\als of 10 days, particularly during the season at which the 
adult ticks are in evidence. This recommendation is based uiion the fact 
tluit 10 days or more are reciuired for the female ticks to engorge. 

Investigations on the nature of hog cholera and methods for its control, 
Thlenhuth et al. (Arh, K , Gsndhtsamt, 27 (1908), Xo, 3, pp, ^25-0*7/; o&v. 
in renthl. Baht, [efr.], L AM., Rvf,, )! (1908), Xo. 1^-16, p, ibO; Bui, Inst. 
Pasteur, 6 ( mS), Xo, 12, p, 563: Rev, Gen. MCd, TVf., 12 (1908), Xo. 139-1^0, 
p, {/}>•—authors have investigated the diseaiae in Germany and currobo- 
r:it€<l the results obtained by Dorset, Bolton, and McBryde of this Department, 
and proved the identity of German ‘‘schweinepest" with the English swine 
fever and Americau hog ch<»Ieni. The virus was found to pass through Berke- 
feld, Pukall, and Heim filters. 

The disease can not l>e pi*fMluce<l by the injection of filtrates from cultures of 
Bacillus suipistiftr, or by filtrates 4>f serum or <»rgan extracts from healthy 
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animals. B, suipcstifer is a sapropliyte present in the intestines uf healthy 
swine, haviu§ been fonnd in the intestinal contents in 51 4>f normal hoas 
examined. It was isolated in 7G of 271 examinations made of animals afllH-tetl 
with hog cholera. Swine inoculated with B, huipCHtifcr w'ere not immune to 
htig cholera. The ultra visible virus was present in the blood, bile, and urine, 
the urine of diseased hogs being hischly infectious. It does not ai i»ear lo occur 
regularly in the feces, as filtrates from the intestinal contents of 4 affected hog'* 
examined, which exhibited extensi^e intestinal lesions, were not infections. 

The ^irus retained its virulence for 23 days when kept in the refrigerator 
and for 10 weeks when kept at room temperature. In serum it resi«!ted heathig 
2 hours at 58® O., but was destroyed at the end of 1 hour when exposed to a 
temperature of 78®. The blood continues \iruleut after 21 hours of refrigera¬ 
tion at —18®. Twenty-four hours drying of the virus at 27® in blood and 
serum does not destroy it. The limii of resistan(*e ai*pears to be close to Ob®. 
A 0,1 iier cent solution of bieholrid of mercury used in the proi»ortion of 1:2 
and a 5 i)er cent solution of carbolized glycerin used in the proi>ortion of 2:5 
did not kill the ^irus in defibriuateil blood after 8 days' contact. In buried 
organs imtrefaction destroys the \irus in from 1 to 4 weeks. Horses, cattle, 
donkeys, goats, d<»gs, cats, fowls, pigeons, rabbits, guinea pigs, wild and tame 
mts, and gray and white mice are resistant to the virus. The serum from 
h^perinimimizotl hogs showed a strong proti^ctive iwnver. 

The swine plague (“ schweincseuche’') bacteria found in the lung lesions in 
the coum* of hog cholera are considered as constant but harmless organisms of 
the respiratory passages of healthy pigs and their pathogenicity as due to the 
diminished resistance in animals affected with hog cholera. 

A bibliographical list is appended. 

Suggestions for an organized plan to combat hog cholera, A. D. MEr.viN 
rarmcr, 3} (J900), Xo, 11, p, 385).—^In order that the ixissibilities 
of well-directe<l work may be brought to the attention of those who may in the 
future have hog cholera to deal with, the author has outlined the following 
suggestions for combating the disease through serum immunization as worked 
out by the Bureau of Animal Industry of this Deiiartmeut. 

" The serum should be prepared by the State experiment stations or by live 
stock sanitai*y iioards which are proiierly equipiied with labonitory facilities, 
the efficacy of all serum to be determined by the laboratories before distribution. 

The field application of the serum should be in the hands of the State live 
st<K*k sanitary l>oard or State veterinarian, 

“The State should be org»iuized into districts, each in charge of u deputy 
State veterinarian or a deputy apiiolnted by the live stock sanitary board. 
These districts should be small enough to permit the deputy to exercise close 
watch over them. 

“ The deputy State veterinarian should keep a supply of serum on hand to 
see that prompt action is taken when infection appears. 

“ Hog raisers generally throughout the State should be informed when this 
serum is available for distribution, and if necessary compulsory notification of 
the presence of disease in a herd should be imi)Qsed. 

“ Upon notification to the deputy in charge of the district or the State live 
stock sanitary board or State veterinarian that hog cholera has api)eared in a 
certain neighborhood the diseased herd or herds should be immediately quaran¬ 
tined, the premises disinfected as thoroughly as possible, and all hogs on the 
farm which have been exiwsed or which are not visibly ill should be treiited 
with the serum alone. All hogs on the farm which have not been exposed 
should be treated by what is termed the serum-simultaneous method, and of 
course the prompt burning or burial of dead animals should be enforced. At 
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the same time all hogs on surrounding farms should be treated by the serum- 
simultaneous method.” 

Investigations into the hematogenous nephritis of swine, K. Degen ( Unter- 
Huvhutufcn I'thrr die Immatogvne yvpJiritis dcs Schiceines. Inaug. Dfss., Univ, 
UifKfim, lUin; rtr. irt Berlin. Tierdrztl. XVchnscJir., lOOS, yo. 31, p. 548; Vet. 
lltc.. il008), yo. 10i8, p. The disease is not a specific one due to a 
single nii<To-orgiUiism but to a polybacterial infection. The author estimates 
that r» iier cent of all swine slaughtered in Dresden are affected. 

Infectious anemia of the horse, AI. Francis and It. P. AIarstellub (Texas 
^1a. Bid. Hi), pp. 3-19, figs. 8, dgm. 1, charts 3 ).—^This is a preliminary reiwrt 
on the symptoms and post-mortem examinations of a number of horses and 
mules affected with sm obscure wasting disease prevalent in the fiat coastal 
district of Texas and similar to infections anemia rei)orted from Nebraska, 
Alinnesota, North Dakota, Alanitoba, and other localities. Intermittent fevers 
and emaciation are the conspicuous symptoms of this disease. The author 
estimates that SO per cent of the affected animals die within a few weeks. 

Inoculation exi>erimeiits were conducted with a virus obtained in October, 
1007, from a horse (No. 1) at Katy, Harris County, a summary of which is 
here given in tabular form. 


Results of inoculation experiments. 


Infection. 


lal. 


Eflect. Itemarks. 


Souree. | F«)rm. 


Horse No, 2..j Borie No. 1. 
Horse No. 3.. Horae No. 2.| 


Horae No. 4., 
Horae No. 5.. 
Horae No. €.. 
Mule No. 7 „ 
Mule No. 8.. 

I 

Mule No.9.. 

Mule No.10.. 
Hone No. 11. 


5 cc. of blood snbciita- 
neottoly, 5 cc. oi bUiod 

intravenously. 

2 cc. in bouillon intnir 
venously,let* inb«ptt- 
illon hUDcutandnusly. 

, Heuae Na 3. 10 cc. bluo«l serum. 

I 

Horae No. 2. 2 cc. of l»lood kubcuta- 

neoiLsly. 

Horse No. 5. 1 ct*. <i£ blood kubenta- 
I neuusly. 

' Horse No. €. 1 1 * 0 . of blood sabeuta- 
: iieously. 

' Mole No. 7.. 4 cc*. of blood snbeuta- 
‘ neoukly. 

, Mule No. 7.. 4 cc. filtrate kubenta- 
neoush. 

Horse No, 2. 

Horse No. 2.2 o*. of blood subcuta¬ 
neously. 


i Chronic type... Inoculated Oct. 25, 1997; 

alive Nov. lb, 190S, though 
, very thin. 

Died on dial Virus lived 4S hours at 37^0. 
, day. t before injection. 

Horse killed to end suffer¬ 
ing. 

Acute fatal type. 


Died on 20th 
day. 

Dietl on 25th 
dav. 

Died' on IdSd 
day. 

Chronic type ... 


I Slow chn»nic type. 

I Eemalned in good physical 
condition. 


Died on 44th | 

’ Mili/reaction ..I 
I Diedon*22dday., 


Not susceptible. 

Blood obtained from horse 
No. 2 1*21 months after it 
was inoculated. 


A calf, sheep^ goat, and pig were inoculated subcutaneously with 1 cc. of 
blood taken from horse No. 2, and one of each was also inoculated with a 
similar amount of blood taken from horse No. 5. None of these was suscep¬ 
tible. A d<»g inttculated sulicutaneously with 1 cc. of blood from horse Nc». 0 
was not susceptible. 

The infection is thought to be due to an ultravisible organism which can be 
conveyed to other horses and mules by subcubmeous and intravenous injections 
of blncKl. The WikmI of animals that survived the first attack and regained 
mnch of their I<»st flesh and siiirit ks as miuible of producing the disease one 
year after primary infef*tion as during the first sickness. It seems probable 
that the lilood remains virulent during the life of the aninuil affected. Alule 
No. 7 while sas<*eptible resisted the iufwtion to such a degree as to continue in 
good health. *‘This may make the detection and eradication of the disease a 
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very difficult matter, as mule Xo. 7 would to-dny pass almo.st o\er^oiie as 
sound while the blood is still infectious.” It has been found that while wmie 
mules regain much of their flesh and strength when well fed and not worked, 
almost every horse dies in spite of the best care and attention. 

Immunization against glanders, A. Mabxeb {Rt l\ Gen, 21efh 1 i ), 
yo, 133, pp, 1-0; ahs, in Jour, Compar, Path, and Thcr,, 21 < So, 3, pp. 

An account is given of exi)erinienis conducted in aswHdaiion with 
B. Levy and F. Blumenihal. based upon the idea that vaccines niiidit be iire- 
pared by treating the bacteria with solutions of chemiotil snhstanoes which 
were indifferent to the bacteria but were caiwible of changing the osmotic 
pressure and thus enfeebling the bacteria without killing them, without seri¬ 
ously altering their constitution, or without modifying the antigens which are 
so important in producing immunity. 

Glycerin and urea are said to possess such properties. The attenuation of 
the virus of glanders in solutions of glycerin and urea is said to he i>roi)or- 
tional to the temi*erature ard inversely proiwrtional to the density of the 
emulsion. Experiments were first made with the guinea pig, then with the 
horse. Emulsions containing urea are most useful, as they can readily be 
eraporated to dryness and reduced to a powder which keei}S for a long time, 
e\en at comimratively high temi)eratures. Complete immunity was produced 
in horses by a single injection of COO mg. of dead bacilli or 2 injections of 
300 mg. each of dead bacilli with urea. The immunity conferred lasts at least 
a year. 

In practice it is convenient to inject under the skin a dose of 100 mg. of the 
immunizing powder, followed at intervals of a week by doses of 200 and 2*10 nig. 

The mallein reaction in nonglandered horses, H. J. Sudmessen. ( Vet, Jour,^ 
6i (1908), Ko, 39i, pp, 197, 198), —^“Immune horses rarely give any rise in 
temperature (3 cases in 50), and when such a rise does take place the maximum 
is reached at 12 hours after injection and the temperature rapidly falls and 
reaches the normal in about 24 hours.” 

The author’s exijerience with glanderetl horses has been that the maximum 
temperature is not reached until the fifteenth hour and the fall is only gradual. 
“Out of 2G horses with lax^ local reactions, and wrhich were shown to be 
glandered on ijost-mortem examination, 19 had considerable increase in teni- 
lierature (average rise 2.7® F.) while 7 gave wry little rise (average 1.1® iT.). 
The local reaction obtained upon immune horses also differs from that of 
glandered animals.” 

Preventive vaccination against strangles, F. S. H. Baldbet (Jour, ComjHir, 
Path, and TJter,, 21 (1908), So, 2, pp, lo8-lB2), —^“As a result of these experi¬ 
ments it would appear that subcutaneous vaccination with cither a broth cul¬ 
ture killed under toluol, or an agar culture in salt solution killed at a 
temperature of 58® C, will have a very considerable effect in raising an animars 
resistance to a streptococcic infection, and is therefore useful as a preventive 
to the disease. Control animals will sliow a more or less se'vere abscess when 
tested with a nonlethal dose of strangles streptococcus culture^ wheresis the 
vaccinated animal will suffer practically no ill effects.” 

Investigation of an outbreak of horse surra with result of treatment 
with atoxyl, tartar emeti<^ mercoxy, and other drugs, J. D. E. Holmes (Jour, 
Prop, Vet, 8e!,, 3 (1908), yo, 2, pp, 1S7-172, pis, 3),—The author reports an 
outbreak of surra in India in 1907 and the results obtained from treatment 
with atoxyl, mercury, and tartar emetic. 

Contmuation of experiments on protective inoculation against equine 
piroplasmosis, A. Theileb (Jour, Compar, Path, and Ther„ 21 (1908), No, 2, 
pp, 97-143).—’The experiments, which are here reported in detail, have been 
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continued on a somewliat different line from previous ones, as a result of the 
observation, made in connection with Texas te\ er, that the inoculation of cattle 
with blood of a calf immune from the diseast‘ is not so frequently followed l)y 
strong reactions and mortaiity as when the blood is deri\ ed from a full-grown 
animal. 

“The inoculation of animals with horse foal blood of the first, second, and 
third generations caused a mortality of G out of ISO, or S per cent. 

** The inoculation of animals with horse foal blood of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth generations caused a mortality of 1 in 22, or 4.5 per cent. 

“ The inoculation of animals with donkey foal blood of second to sixth gen¬ 
erations caused no mortality amongst 173 animals. 

“ The reactions caused by injection of horse fo* 1 l>lood were more severe 
than those given by injection of donkey foal blood. 

“No cases of relai^ses after discharge have occurred, proving that the im¬ 
munity given by the injection of donkey foal blo<Ki is as good as that afforded 
by horae foal blood. 

“For further immunization puriwses, therefore, I re<*ommend the passing of 
blood originating from a natural infection of a donkey with Pim^Uftma equi 
through donkey foals, and to nse 1 ce. blood from the fourth generation and 
upwards^ bearing in mind the precautionary measures inmlioned above. 

“Finally, all foals kept for tapping pnriK>ses, and nseil in coimection with the 
inoculation, must be kept free from ticks. This precaution has bet*n carrioil out 
at this lalwratory with all foals used in the exiieriuients, as it stands to reason 
that a reinfection by means of ticks would increase the Airulency of the blood 
which is to be used as vaccine.” 

Typhoid fever of the horse—a plroplasmosis, A. Peicoro (Vet, Jour., 0) 
{1908), yo, iOO, pp. 490~'49f, fig. i).—^The author presents an account of the 
disetise produced by Piropla^imn rquL According to the authoi’s experience 
and to the statistics of the Italian war deiwrtment this disease is^sprojid over 
all Italy, including Sicily and f^ardiiiia, but se<*nis to be I<«.Mlized in centers 
from which it has little tendency to sjiread. The disease may be conveyed by 
injections of blood of di&ease<l horses into healthy sust*eplilde ones. 

“The morphologicjil characters of the parasite, its manner of reproduction, 
transmission of the disaase by injection of the b]<M>d, cliuieiil features, and iK>st- 
mortem apiiearances show that Italian equine plroplasmosis is identical with 
eiiniiie plroplasmosis desTiiied by Theiler in South Africa, and generally with 
all equine plroplasmosis found in Africa and Asia.” 

A resnmd of our hnowledge of canine piroplasmosis with an outbreak 
amongst the hounds of the Madras hunt, H. T. Pease and W. I>. Gunn {Jour. 
Trap. Vet.. 8cLn 3 (1908)^ Ao. 2, pp, 115-190., pi. U charts 4).—Following a review 
of the present knowledge of malignant Jaundice <»f d(»gs the author reixirts an 
outbreak of the disease in [Madras hounds. Temperature charts are presentwl. 

Aeariasis as found in the transport animals employed on held service, 
Basby (Tcf. Jour., Bi i1908), Ao, JM, pp. 280-29), fign. N). — Next to the horse 
the camel is considered the most imiiortant animal of transport affectetl,. 
aeariasis being very prevalent among them. Mules are frequently used on 
field fservice. but in the author^s opinion are less subject to scabies. The ass, 
sometimes used for ixick piirrxises, though receiving little or no care is not 
affipcted to any extent, and when affected it is usually with the psoroptic 
aeariasis. 

On the prophylaxis of trypanosomiasis, with particular reference to the 
influence of the camel in India, R. E. Montgomery {Jour. Trap. Vet 8ci., $ 
(1908), Ao. A pp, J01-329).—The fiiithor disenssrs this subject at some length. 
Attention is called to the fact that the basis of trypanosomiasis prophylaxis Is 
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the prevention ot union between the three essential factors—^the reservoir, the 
transmitting agent, and the receptive hi»st. a combinathtn of any two to the 
absolute exclusion of the third being harmless. 

Concerning certain parasitic protozoa observed in Africa, J. R Durxox, 

J. L. Todd, and E. :X. Tobey (Pt Ltrrrpool !<chool Trop, Med. Mem. 

Jm, pp. in-97, plB. 2, fig. 1; pt. 2, Ann. Trap. Mrd. and Par. 1 \1901), -Vo. 2, 
pp. 2in-r310, pis. 13, figs. So). —^Protozoal i»arasites of manimals, birds, reptiles 
amphibians, fishes, and arthropods are here considered. 

On some parasites in the museum of the school of tropical medicine, Idv- 
ezpool, A. Looss (A««. Trop. Mid. and Par., 1 MBi/t). 'So. 1, pp. 123-15^, pis. 
3 ).—Eight species of eudoparasites, «»ne of which is new, are considered in 
this account. 

The presence of Spirochseta duttoni in the ova of Omithodoros moubata, 
EnM. Cahter {Ann. Trop. M(d. and Par., 1 i, .Yo, 1. pp. i.>7~/6U pi. 1). — 
The author concludes that ticks infected by spirochetes lay infected egscs, that 
multiidication of the siurochetes probablj’ takes i»lace in the eggs, and that 
morphological changes in the spirochetes also occur in the eggs. 

On the morphology and life history of Spirocheeta duttoni. A. Breixl {Ann. 
Trop. Med. and Par., 1 {190‘t), Yo. 3, pp. pi. iK—^The life history of 

the spirochete might be thus summarized: Just befoi'e the crisis the spirochetes 
disintegrate, certain of them coiling ui> hito skeins the iiiaj<»rity of which are 
phagocytosed by the si»leen. Some of them bec<»me encysted and break up into 
very small bodies, out of which tlie new generation of spirochete? is evolved."* 

Contribution to study of the Porocephalus moniliformis, A. Broden 
and J. Bodhaix {Ann. Trop. Med. and Par., 1 (1908), Yo. }, pp. i9S-o0i, pi. 1 ).— 
Observations on the occurrence of this parasite at Leopoldville, in Kongo Free 
Ktate, are here reported, A description is presented of the larv®. 

BTTItAI. mQmSEBISii. 

Irrigation in the Sacramento Valley, California, S. Fortieb et al (U. S. 
Dept Agr., Office Expt. Stas. BuL 207, pp. 99, pi. U figs. 21).—The investigations 
reported in this bulletin include a study of the present status of irrigation in the 
Hacraniento Valley, its advantages, i)ussibilities, methods, and costb. That this 
A alley has not shared in the w<mderful development which has taken place in 
other fertile valleys of the arid region is believed to be due largely to two condi¬ 
tions which have retarded the introduction of irrigation. First, that the climate 
l»ermits grain and hay to be grown in the winter months and matxired in the 
spring; and second, that the size of the majority of holdings is large. In 1907 
less than 1 i»er cent of the arable bind was irrigated. 

Begarding the general development of the Milley through Irrigation, the 
authors believe that three oiterations are invohed, namely: (1) Protective works 
to control floods, estimated to cost $24,000,000; (2) proA iding a water supply for 
irrigation, $30,000,000; and <3) preparing the land for irrigation, $35,000,000. 
In this connection the introductory chapter of the bulletin gives a review of the 
present agricultural situation, in which are discussed early efforts at develop¬ 
ment, soil, climate, overflow cbndltions, etc., and the general status of irriga¬ 
tion development. 

The method followed in the inA’estigatlons was to make detailed studies of*, 
representative localities and general obsen-ations of the remainder of the terri¬ 
tory. The localities selected were the lands irrigated under the Tolo County 
Consolidated Water System, Yolo County, under the Central Canal in Glenn and 
Coluso counties, under the Butte County Canal in Butte and Sutter counties, 

83370—Xo. 11—09- 1 
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and along Stony Creek in the vieiiiity of Orland. The rei»ort of these inve'Jtiya- 
tions includes a l»rief descriiition of the chief featni*es, f<ill(»\ved by “ an investi¬ 
gation of the various subjects i>ertaiiiing to the nse of water in irrigation, em¬ 
bracing the conveyance of water and its deU\ery to utsers, character of water 
rights, and cost of water, seei)age, and evaporation losses both in the channels 
and on the fields, dutj’ of water under main canals and laterals and on individ¬ 
ual farms, proper methods of preparing the land, methods of applying water, 
ascertaining the right time to irrigate, the removal of waste water, irrigated 
products, etc." 

In connection with the investigations along Stony Creek there were conducted 
eight experiments to determine the amount of water used by farmers under 
usual conditions. In five of Ihehe experiments devoted to alfalfa an area of 07.0 
acres yielded under irrigation an average of 5.38 tons i)er acre for the season at 
an average cost of $1.78 i»er ton. The net depth of water applied as averaged 
for four of these and one other alfalfa es:i>eriment was 4.13 feet, this being the 
difference between the quantity entering the field and that wasted. In an ex¬ 
periment with lemons the net deirth applied was 1.70 feet. The results of the 
exiieriments led to the conclusion that an unnecessary nmount of water 
was used on the crops, and he gives at the end of the bulletin a few suggestions 
regarding the economical use of water. 

The hydrologic station of Abbeville, P. IloiTLLirR and H. Pellet {Bnl. 
Ahhoc. Chim, R«cr. rt Difttilh, ^6 (/.W), So, 6, vjt, ?».—^.Vn ac¬ 

count is given of the equipment and work of this station, which is cuniie<'te<l 
W’lth a beet-sugar factory of Abbeville. Tbe station was established to stiid.% 
the relation between rainfall, evaporation, transpiration, and drainage, jiar- 
ticularly with reference to the Tvatt»r reriuireinents of the sugar beet. It is 
equipped with rain gauges, evapovometers, vegetation cases, and other appliances 
necessary for exact measurements of rainfall, drainage, evai‘4»ratiou. and trans¬ 
piration. The results of studies during ISmuj, lJt07, and 1!M»S on evai)oration 
from fallow soil and from soil planted to sugar beets are rei»orted, as well as 
of a study of the amount of water required for the growth of sugjir beets. 

Earth roads, A. R. Hirst (li'f*. Oeof. uml Snt, 11M, ^nrrtff Boml Pamphhi 
J, pp, 32, fiffn, Jd).—This Is the first of a series of pamphlets issued by the 
Wisconsin Geologiitil and Natural Histr»ry Survey on the subje»*t of roads. It 
is intendeil to. give in a brief form the liest methculs of earth r<»ad construction, 
and to point out how to obtain the best results for the amount exi>ende<l. 

The earth road drag, A. R. Hirst {AYh, fifoL nntl '\tit Hhf. BonG 

PamphUt 2, pp. d}, figt*, —^The ol»jec*t and lienefits of ntad dragging are dis¬ 
cussed here, with an explanation of the proper constrnction and use of the 
drag. The material is largely compilwl fmm rei»orts of the Illinois State 
Highway Commissi<m, and from a bulletin on rural highways issued by the 
Survey. 

Stone and gravel roads, V. R. IIir«.t i ITiX (if oh •tml Xnl, ITisf. i<urrcif Pond 
PamphUi J, pp. —^This is the third of the series noted above and 

considers briefly the main iH)ints to be iibserved in stone and gravel road coii- 
structiou. There are described and illustrated the approved pi‘a<*t!ees in stone 
road constru<*tioii, but It is stated that the bulletin shtuild be considered more 
iu the nature of a preliminary guide to prospective road builders than as a 
treatise. 

Culverts and bridges. A. R. Hirst < Wh, GroJ. nml Sat JTht. Bitrrcjf Pond 
PnmphlPt }, pp. 5b id, 1. figsi. —The design and construction of culverts, 

with {turticnlar reft-mice to the materials used, is taken up quite fully in this 
immphlet, and directions for making concrete culverts are given in detail. 
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Tlie sulijoct of bridges is ti*eatKl in a general way, with illu'^trations and 
descriptions of types in use and snggesti<»ns to cummniiities retjardiuu: the 
selecthm of the most suital»le kind. The material on bridges, it is stated, is 
largely taken from a reiM>rt of the Illinois State Highway Commission. 

Implements and machinery at the Smithheld Show 17w/d, anti J/z/r*//. Jirr., 
3i {1900)^ yo, }o.5, pp. ia9S-113U -9 ^.—^lu this report there are briefly 

deseril»ed several new steam tracthm and iH»rtable eM*io>i\e engines as well as 
numerous farm machines and implements. 

Trials with seed drills and cultivators, C. V. BiKK i ThHisJcr, Lmulftkimomi, 
1908, To. 5, pp, 2S9-298 ),—^Three 2-row seed drills and 17 different culti\ators 
were included in these trials and were judged by the committee on trials of 
farm machinety of the Royal Agricultural Society of Denmark. 

Water aspirators for homes, T. II. Xortos- iJJo, Conis. and Tratlr Rptn, 
[U, iSM, WOO, yo, 3i0, pp. 208-210 ).—According to data summarized by the au¬ 
thor, an ordinary laborat<iry snctbin pump may be used with rubl>er tubing for 
dusting and cleaning in the h<.me. 

Practical paint tests in 1907, EL F. Ladd (yorth Da 7 :nta isfn . Bid . 81 . pp . 
317-71 i. fig^. 11 ).—^There is given in this bulletin an acanint of painting tests 
whb'h were carried out in continuation of work pre\iously reiH»rled \ EL S. R., 
i». 2U9». Tests were made with spe<‘ially i»rei»ared ]>aints fiiruished by the Paint 
Manufacturers Asbociatiun of the t’nited States, and considered to be representa¬ 
tive of manufacturers* formulas, and also with commercial white lead Mib- 
jiiittcd by the manufacturers. The paints comprised the whites, warm drabs, 
and yellows of IS different foraiulas. 

The iiaints and leads were app]ie4l in various manners to fences made of 
four types of lumber and so constructed as to give a wide range of coudithms. 

The substance of the bulletin is made up of detailed reiturts of these tests, 
covering formnhis, directions for application, and data concerning the areas 
covered and the weight of tmint used. The results are given of examinations 
which were made of the fences at periods of C months and 1 year, and of the 
^mlithm of the i)aints after standing for about 8 months in the can. 

Tests were also made on a number of houf^ with practically the same paints 
as used on the fences, and these are described. 

RTJBAL ECONOMICS. 

K^ort of the Country Life Commission, L. H. Bailey et al. (F. 8. Benatc. 
60. Cong.. 2. ^rnnion. Doc. 703, pp. Go ).—^This includes a special message from the 
President of the Tnited States transmitting the report to Congress, and an ac¬ 
count of the puriKise and methcHls of the commission in their inquiries into the 
eetmomic and social conditions surrminding rural life at the present time. 

In addition to a general statement, the report discusses the main special 
defleieneies in country life, as disre^rd of the Inherent rights of land workers, 
highways, soil depletion and its effects, agricultural labor, health in the open 
country, and woman's work on the farm. According to the commission, the 
general connective forces that should be set in motion are along the line of 
agi’icultural or country life surveys, a redirected education, cooperatiA’e effort, 
the country church, and i>ersonal Ideals and local leadership. The report has 
also been discussed editorially (R 8. R., 20, p. 601). 

Rural conditions in Kaine, T. J. Lyons (Ann. Rpl. Bur. Jndga. aitd Labor 
8tati8. Me., 22 (1908), pp. 8i-29B).—This article sets forth the rural conditions 
in every county and township in the 8tate^ the data being compiled by the labor 
commissioner from the replies to a cirenlar letter of inquiry sent to representa¬ 
tive farmers. Special topics also discussed are the agricultural resources of 
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Maine, abandoned farms, farm labor and immigration with accounts of the 
Finn colonies near West Paris and in South Thomaston, i»opulation of towns and 
rural districts, farm wages, and loss in rural population. 

The a^ erage monthly farm wages in Maine in liX)7 was $2G.14, a gain of 42 
l>er cent since 1SS7. With r^rd to the rural population, the decrease “has 
not been so marked in the last S years as is shown by the census figures from 
1800 to 1000.” 

Fanning west of the 100th meridian, James WmsoN {Brcc<lcr'‘8 oj 
(fPOSl, :\o, /2, pp. 72i6).—This is a description by the Secretary of Agri¬ 

culture of the work of this Department in soil sur^'eys, the introduction and 
culture of crops, the conservation of soil moisture, and the utilization of the 
natural resources of the semiarid or dry lands of the Great Plains region. 

Agiiculture in the Fo Valley (EfOttomint, 68 (190S), Xo, 34^8, p. ^JJ).— 
This is a review of S. Pugliese's book on Two Centuries of Agriculture in the 
Vercellese District of the Po Valley. The book treats of the economic conditions 
among the laboring classes in the district, system of agriculture practiced, 
changes in labor conditl<»ns during two centuries, ssystems of land tenure, rents, 
contracts, prices, and women's wages. 

Agriculture in Bavaria according to the latest statistics, Z-VHNBbechilB 
tTrt1J)*rhr. Bayer. Ltnulw. Rat., 13 {1008), Vo. 4^ PP- JS7-J07).—^Thls is a com¬ 
parative study of the Bavarian census figures of 1SS2, lsi>5, and 10P7, with 
S*ecial reference to the agricultural population. The percentages of the whole 
pikpulatiou engaged in agriculture in the^^e years were 5b.P. 4r>,S. and 40.:). re- 
speeti\ely. The indei)endcnt farmeis in 1SS2 numbered 4tifi,<M)7 and in 11M»7 
425,421, a relative decrease, when compared with the increase of ix>puIation, 
<if 1.4 i»er cent. The number of farm laborers increased from 1,U97,2C7 in 1SS2 
to 1.257,510 in 1007, a relative increase of 1.3 per cent. 

[Land occupation, live stock, and agriculture in New Zealand], E. J. vox 
Dadelszcx (Xew Zeah Off* Yiarhook 1908, pp. —Statistical returns 

in 1908 are presented and discussed. Of 73,307 holdings, 21,1SG ranged from 
1 to 10 acres in size, 12,147 from It) to 50 acres, and 10,OOS from 100 to 20p 
acres, the last alone being a decrease over 1907 (B. S. R., 19, p. 1089). 

Crop Reporter (T. Depf. Apr., Bur, l8tatis, Cray R(porter, 11 (1909), Vo, 
J, pp. 23-38). —Statisticjil data on the condition of crops in the Vnited States 
and foreign counti-ies, the condition and losses of farm animals, and the value 
and prices of agricultural products are reported. 

Sdentilic investigation and its relation to practical farm work, B. J. 
J\>rES (Brccder'H Gaz., Jf {1908}, Vo. 12, pp. 1191, 1192). —^The importance of 
science in promoting the progress of agriculture and national welfare by in¬ 
vestigations on soils, the culture and adaptation of crops, the prevention of 
animal diseases, the invent ion of agricultural machinery, and the use of elec¬ 
tricity on farms is discussed in this article. 

The problem of farm returns, A. Ostermayeb (Wiener Laudw. Zig,, 58 
(1908), Vo. 98, pp. 961-96i).—The data as to tbe returns from 10 different-size 
IktM in the district of Mhhren are discussed and compared with similar data 
from 2S9 other farms in the same section of country for the purijose of deter- 
ittlidiig the scf^em of farm management that will give the best returns to capitsil 
sNIIshor. 

The eapply qC farm labor, G. K. Holmes (Am. Amer. Acad. PoUt. and Boc. 
oM»>. Vo. $, pp, 962-872).—-This article is an analysis of the situation 
^ ^ supply and character of farm labor in the Tnited States, with 

fe the best means of conserving, increasing, and improving farm 
iweaie hadnde retaining tbe children on the farm, the farmers’ 
hWfttrtn MrtwiMetot, iMetileid demonstration work among farmers by experts 
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tliis Dei«irtnient and tin* State exijerinieut Mat ions., the de^elni*nient of 
atadcultnral education, and the agencies which are at work to improve the 
dwellings of cfoiuti’y people, their nnMle^ <»f Ihinsr. their home life, andttheir 
social life. These influences, it is belieted, “may l»e deitended ui»on h) sa^e to 
onr agriculture all the labor it will need for the maintenance of our national 
self-sufficiency “ 

A liistory of the English agricultural laborer, W. Hasbacii < Lomloiu 
lUK }Li\ hi EconomUt^ 6‘b iJ00(h, Ao. JJ/2, Nap., 2>/>- T/; 

Boy. HtatK Noe., 7f Xo. pp. 722-72,5).—A history of the agrarian 

problem in England to the year lfK>7. with particular reference to the develoi*- 
ment of the agricultural proletariat during the past two centuries. 

The breaking of contracts by agricultural laborers, F. Mexdi lso:;? < Landic, 
Wrhnt^fhr. hnclnsn}, 11 ilOOV), Xos. i/, yy. 113-117; 12npp.l27, —Statistic^ 

are i»reseuted and discussed regarding the prevalence of contract breaking 
among difiTerent classes of agricultural laborers in Saxony, the data being con¬ 
fined largely to the years liM>7 and 190s. 

Free agricultural employment agencies in Sweden, TT. MI^ler 
Lamlic, Zfy,. 2^ < J/lfls*), Ao, 03. pp, 700. 600). —^The author desscribes the oi>er- 
atiou of the free employment agencies that have been established in ten of the 
chief cities of Sweden since 1902. Their chief value lies in locating on farms 
the unemployed in cities, particularly those persons who had left farms to seek 
einplojnnent in the cities. A great number of laborers have already l>eeu wou 
back to farm life, and the extension of the agencies throughout Sweden is 
urged in behalf of agriculture and the national welfare. 

State assistance to agriculture in Switzerland, 3L VOK Hcnnet (1/ftf. Fach- 
h* ricJitcrstat. K. K. Ackerh. Min. [rfcniia], 1909, Xo. i. pp. 23--28; Jour. Bd. 
Ayr, [London]. 13 (1909), Xo. 11, pp. 8iSi, 803). —^The law of 1S93 for the pro¬ 
motion of agriculture is discussed. Subsidies under its provision are now 
granted for the following lines of work: Agricultural instruction, establish¬ 
ments for research and experiments, improvement and insurance of cattle, 
soil improvement by drainage and irrigation, measures against plant diseases, 
and insurance against hail, and for agricultural societies and syndicates 

The encouragement of agriculture [in Switzerland], Hutual aid and 
agricultural education (Bui. Mcnft. Off. Benseig. Agr. [Pariv], S < 1909). Xo. 1. 
pp. 33-6i ).—^Xotes are given on the different forces in operation for the promo¬ 
tion of agriculture. These include the state inspection of plants and animals 
offered for sale, federal and state assistance for various undertakings, and 
agricultural associations, expositions, legislation, and education. 

I>ata are presented regarding the date of origin, orgauizuiloii, membership, and 
state financial aid to the more important agricultural societies in ?twitzerland. 

The union of Swiss peasants (HnL Ven^. Off. Bniwig. Agr, [Paris]. 7 (1008). 
Xo. 12. pp. 1339-1362).—This society was oi^anlzed in 189S and has for its 
object the furtherance of agricultural interests in Switzerland. In 1907 the 
organization had more than 98,000 members and published two monthly jour¬ 
nals. One of its chief economic inquiries has related to the determination of 
the profitableness of agriculture in Switzerland, accounts of which have already 
been noted (R S. R., 19, p. 601; 20, p. 587), 

Concerning the establishment of a central agricnltural credit bank, Y. 
Camarni (BoI. Quind. 8oc. Agr. Itah. H {1909), Xo. 1, pp. 10-12).—The 
author favors the establishment in Italy under state supervision of a central 
bank serving both public and private ends, but with i^articular reference to the 
famishing of creilit to agriculturists. 

Beport on the working of cooperatiTe credit societies in the Punjab for 
the year ending June 30, 1908, S. WnBERFOscE (Bpt. Work. Coop. Credit 8oc. 
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Punjnh, iti*. JJ—Ai»,—Tlie number rural mutual credit societies in- 
cr^iseil diiriupT the jear fnuu 174 t«i -W and the siiri»lus was 53,Sd4 rupees 
tsilH>at S17,4r»i»), or twice as larire a»^ in July. 11«*7 <E. S. B., 2<», p, r>SiU). The 
rate of interest charged by the sjHneties i^* less than 10 per cent, while private 
money lenders 4-hart'e :i.> per cent or more. 

AQRICTOTTIEAI EDTTCATIOir. 

The college of agxiciilture and the State, L. H. Bailey i [Winea, X. T.], 
lOftfU pp. Sti\,—X notable address on the functions of a State a^icultural col- 
le^^e, derner<*d diirins Farmers* Week at (’omell University, February 20, IfiOO, 
and iiitendal to be preliminary to a State camtialgn for rural progress to supple¬ 
ment the Work of the National ('onutry life Commission. 

There presented an analysis of the agencies already at work, the relations 
4»f the agriciillnral to the general edncatuaial system, and the relations of the 
agricultuial college to prc'^ent scndal pr<jlilems. The author held that inasmuch 
as ci\iiizatiou detelots out of iuclustries and occupations, and the agricultural 
colleges repie<eut th*s ch iliz«itiou, they can uot be properly <*ousidered as class 
iustitiitioiis. The thr«*e-fuld function 4»f such college^, the “discovery of fact, 
tcnichliig it to studeiitN taking it to all the iieoiie,** was clearly emphasizeil and 
elalMiratevl. The suitalie training of agrbniltnral teachcis nas characterized 
as the “greatest work now before thi^ ndlege.*’ The iireseut supjKirt of college 
iHlu<*atiou ill agriculture in the State of New York was shown to be at the rate 
of only one sixty-slAth of t pi‘r cent of the proi»ei-ty \aIuation of the State. 

Agriculture in secondary schools, T. F, Hrxx {Amu JRitt Pcmu Dciit. A/p-., 
U mu A rt‘\iew is given 4if progress in introducing agricul¬ 

ture Into seetmdary schxds, and attention is called to available literature and 
other facilities to aid in carrying on such work. 

Bural education, A. C. Tuve f Lmu RitL Pnuu Dept Agr., 13 (1901), ;p>. 

Attention is called to the desirability of introducing instruction in 
agriculture into tbe rural school curriculum, and examples «>f successful work 
along this line are cited. 

The education of the fanner, C. De Mas i Jw«. Rpt Ohio Bfl Agr„ 02 ( 1907)^ 
pp. This iniper, read at the farmers’ institute held at Newtown, Ohio, 

December 0, 1907, discusses the value of farmers* Institutes, the importance of 
home industrial training, reereutiou, and good, business-like farm management. 

Domestic science, Alice PL:saosE Mail. Rpt Ohio BO, Agr,, 02 {1907), pp, 
4#8-4«i)-—This paiier, read at the farmers’ institute held at Damascus, Ohio, 
February 20 and 27,11K>S. /wints out in detail the value for girls of this kind of 
work in furnishing immedUite application in the home for the fects learned in 
school in the line.s of cooking, chemistry, bacteriology, and physiology. These 
applications are of great service in interesting the mothers a.s well in the 
advancement of modem domestic practice. 

^ The nature-study outlook, L. H. B.ulet {Xafurr-Sitiulg Rri\, J, (1908), Xo. 
6, piu lbiu-17J \.—^Thls infoimal address considers se^elal important 4 ‘onsidera- 
tions in nature-study work. The author maintains that the ordinary public 
school set*uis to lack niotiie jwiwer. i»eing*dt»mluated too much by system, regu¬ 
larity, and college ideals, and that “the formal literary collie entrance re 
iiulrement is not an expiwsion of the be-^t activities of lining.” He belicAes 
that while nature-study work should be systematic, definite, and have relation, 
iieiertheless it is easy to make it s«> foraiidable as to take tbe life out of it. 

“I^almratory rwiching may be just as for from life as book teaching is; it all 
de/fimds on the iiiteutiou aiwl the mode.” 
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Wanted: A philosophy of nature study. i\ II. lioaiNOX * \itfifrf->iuflu iin\^ 
i \IU0S\, .Vo. T, iti*. *tfti iOli ,—This imiMirtaur wated Miirgesii\ely 

ratLer than elaburatt^Iy. Eiuphas*^ is hnil ilie that the uieth<»d of 

approach depfurt fai the pliiloH*phie ha*.i< of onr the«aY “on whether we 
regard the child as a uieii.her of a autl a fiitnro •society »>r as an i!s<s 

lated individual, as a social »*reaTure, or vilely us an iut<*lle«*tual heiug." The 
author consideis uUiis and ihcoiy as l>eiug still in a i'haotic "late, uewliiig 
a master’s treatment; p 4» that while the “what” is r.ither detiiiitely under¬ 
stood, the ‘•why" leases inG<*h to he de^sired, and th*^ “how” must he largely 
r‘ou(liti4tiial on a clearly worked nut rationale. lie c*includes that much of our 
present proceilure rests on faith rather than on definitely determined pjycho- 
logiciil results. 

The training of teachers of nature study, J. W. Shlpherd rr al. 

Rt r., J .Vo. €, p/i. IM-IS?, —^The first of these pai»ers 

lioiiits out that a large part of elementary si'ieiice work has been diluted col¬ 
lege work, that mni*h of the Uil»orat4iry work does mit raise a pers*inal problem 
for the iiiditidiuJ ‘student, and that the nature-'^iudy teat'her must come o\er 
to the children’s standpoint and c«inceru herself with furnishing them rich, 
\ital exijeriences, rather than de\el«iiiing s«*ieuiltic generalities. To this end 
the stndeut-teiU'her sh<iuld herself hine experiences ns a student with the same 
kind of material that the children will use in uature <tiidy. 

O. P. Dellinger, in fliscussing the same general subject, holds thsit the 
nature-study training course should differentiate nature study from what it Is 
not, make clear the aim of uature study as distinct from that of other related 
subjects, ucMjLuaiot the student-teacher with the literature of the subject, give 
a few t;>iie <mt]ines of lessons, and stratify the work for the diftereut grades. 

M, A Bigelow sets forth the belief that nature study should not lie limited 
to any particular phase of the subject, that direct <»bser\*aiionaI study is the 
essential method, that the study should I>e made from the staudix>int of nature 
as it touches our daily lives, and that close imitation of the technical science 
of higher schools is highly unde.slrable for nature study in the elementary 
schools. 

O. F. Hodge contributes a pai^er the essence of which appears in the follow¬ 
ing quotation: “It would he far better if biology teachers in our normal 
schools be drawn from graduates of our agricultural colleges, or from the 
ranks of Intelligent gardeners and horticulturists, than from those who have 
had the present biology course in many colleges and have been given no hint 
that it is not and can not lie ‘adapted" to the newls of mirmal-school students 
and grade laipils. If the colleges are to tniin normal-schixd teachers in biology, 
it is imperative that they supplement their present technical courses by a 
thorough course in biological nature study.” 

ISTature courses and science courses, W. F. Oaxostg (Xaiurc-Studtf Rev., i 
(1908), Xo, S, pp. 1^2-2it }).—^This is a reply to a criticism offered by C, P. 
Hodge on the ordinary courses in secomlary science work, as noted above. The 
author defends them on the ground that they are practiciible of educational 
administration, that the information they impart is worth far more to tbe 
majority of students than that offered as substitutes under the name of nature 
study, and that they give an intellectual training far sniierior. 

Becent aspects of the nature-study movement, EL DA\nEKPOBT (ATatare- 
Study Rev., 4 U908), Xo. ,9, pp. 261-^64 ).—^The author points out the advantage 
of agriculture as nature study In the fact that it utilizes the child's personal 
desire to produce something, and thus awakens the three strongest impulses 
to activity—his observing powers, the possibility of exerting controlling influ¬ 
ence over natiual processes, and the actual production of (Ejects that had no 
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I»revi«ms existence as such. lie believes that the api>eal of agriculture lies 
ia its utility to the ra«*e. and that certain i>hases of agriculture, well taught 
in a g<KMl high sch«H»l, are a valualile means of t*diication for any man, as well 
as for the one who is to be a farmer. He suggests, for example, that there is 
no plant known to Isuany more significant in its histological and i)hysiological 
aspects than is Indian corn, which has the added advantage of a deep signifi¬ 
cance to our social and ei*om»mic welfare; for •*we learn more from inference, 
even in school, than we do by the direct meth<Ml.'” 

A school-room study of a robin's nest, Jessie R. ( Xature-iStuily Tt < r., 

4 :\o. p, P/A 20^7-^27J, fiy. i).—This study was undertaken as a definite 

attempt to answer questions raised by the children concemhig the number of 
limes a day young birds are fed, whether the feither helps in the feedUig, what 
kind of food the parents bring, and how long before the young will fly. Each 
pupil prepared rulcHl sheets of paper for the following items: (1) The number 
of the feeding for that tlay. i2) time of feeding, (3) the parent bringing the 
food, (4) the kind of fiHal brought, (5) the nestling fed (numbered 1, 2, or S 
with ink *»n its liilli, and Uji remarks. Comifiete all-day observations were 
made for fi ihiys—^for 3 tbiys in succession in the beginning and for the last 
3 dsiys beftire the Itlrds left the nest when 13 days old. Progressive drawings 
were made of the dorstil view of the young birds, the leg and wiug structure 
c-omiKired with the human limbs, the development of feather growth and 
structure, and sketches of the alimentary cjinal with a study of its tunctions. 

inSGEHANEOirS. 

Twenty-first Annual Beport of Arkansas Station, 1908 \±rJ:anmi< aSI/u. 
Uyt. iim\ pp, i(;».—^This includes the organization list of the station and a 
reiM»rt of the acting director, the latter containing an at*count of the work and 
publicutioiis of the station and a flnaucial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, lUOS. 

Twenty-first Annual Beport of Indiana Station, 1908 iludlnnn Bta, Rpt, 
J90S^ />p. 97 ).—^This contains the organization list, reivirts of the director and 
heads of departments, the exiierimental work of which is for the most ijart 
iu>t<d elst*where in this issue, a list of the periodicals received by the station, a 
list of the bnlletiiis and circulars issued by the station to January 1, 1909, and 
a financial statement as to the Federal and miscellaneous funds for the fiscal 
year eude<l June 30, liMh>. and as to the State funds for the fiscal year ended 
September 3(.». liMK 

Twenty-first Annual Beport of Iiouisiana Stations, 1908 {Louisiana Stas. 
Ryt. lOOS^ pp- 4^n.—^Thls c<nitaius the oi^auization list, a report of the director 
and deitartmental rt^Mirts on the work of each of the stations and of the State 
geological survey, lists of available publicsttious and of th<»se issued during the 
year, a summary of the analytical work on fertilizers, feed stuffs, Paris green, 
and miscellaneous material, and a financial statement as to the Federal funds 
for the fiscal year emled June 30, 190S and as to the State funds for the fiscal 
year ended Xovember 39, 190S. 

A visitor's gruide to the more important features of the station's work, 
F. n. BALLor {Ohio Sin. Circ. So^ /#p. JJ, fitfs. HO ).— revi<sion of a circular 
previously noted (£. S. B., IS, p. 091). 

Aooesiflons to the Department Idbraiy, Octobe3>-December. 1908 <r. S. 
Dept* Agr*j Library BuL T9, pp. 61)* 
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Arkansas ‘DTniveri.ity and Station.— Th^ approin-uMtitnis rerene<l from the lepri*?- 
latare for the ensiiinir bienulum agairegate an increase of $211,700. An 

aiiiiropriation of Ihin aKo iieeii maide fin* farnier'>* institute work, which 

has been organized as a deiiartineut of the ciillego. with G. A. Cole, the former 
asn-iciilturist as &iiperintenaent. 

Dr. R. R. Dinwiddle has retire«l from active station work, bnt will continue 
as consulting patholoirist and l»acteriolugist. 

Colorado College.—C. A. Lory, for several years i>rofessor of physics and 
electrical engineering, has been elected president. 

Connecticut State Station.—^.Vt the request of the Massachusetts aiithiirities. 
Dr. G. P. Clinton, botanist of the station, has gone to Japan to secure and bring 
to this country, if possible, a fungus which is xiarasitit* on the gipsy moth. 

Clarence Rodman resigned as chemist on May S, and has been succeeded by 
R- B. Roe. 

Hawaii Pederal Station.—Phe territorial legislature at its recent session nmde 
an ax)proprIation to the station of $5.<I00 annually for the next biennial period, 
to enable the carrying on of more extensive exiieriments in forage production, 
cruii rotation, soil studies, and lilant diseases. In addition to this sum, about 
$5,<MX> annually from funds derived from a territorial income tax is to be at 
the disiwsal of the station. 

The desirability of imiiroviug transportation facilities and marketing methods 
of Hawaiian agricultural products 1ms become generally recognized in the 
Territory, and with a view to securing a basis fur practical legislation the ai>- 
Xtointment by the govenwjr of a commission to investigate the matter was 
authorized. The s{)ecial agent in charge of the station has l>eea made chairman 
of this commission, and work has alreiidy been begun. Cooi)eratiou has been 
effected with the promotion committee, the chamber of commerce, various asso¬ 
ciations of growers, and the fanners' institute, and it is expected that financial 
assistance can be obtained from the legislature ui>on the formulation of a suit¬ 
able working x»lan, 

IHinois University and Station.—According to IlUnnh Agricvlfuriat, C. E. 
Lee, assistant professor of dairy manufactures in the university and assistant 
chief in dairy manufacture.^ in the station, has accexited the assistant i»rofe&- 
sorship of dairy husbandly at the University of Wisconsin. 

Iowa College and Station.—notes the resignation of E. T. Robbins, 
assistant animal husbandman, to accexit a iiosition on the editorial staff of 
The Breeders' Gasette, 

Louisiana Stations.—A substation for rice culture has been established at 
Crowley, and work began there this siiring. Ijocnl parties gave 60 acres of 
land for the use of the station and subscribed $3,1300 for buildings. The last 
legislature authorized the establishment of a rice station, hut made no appro- 
Xirlation. It will be maintained for the present out of the fertilizer funds. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry of this Dexmrtment will cooiierate in the work by 
stationing a rice sxieciallst there and sending exiierts ftom time to time. 
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Xaine University.—Bw:^ul^•e of the groat Qeinand for teachers competent to 
teach agriculture in secondary schools, the college of agricnltui'e will offer a 
one- 3 ’ear course in agriculture for teachers, to begin September 15. The course 
is open to college graduates, to high-schixd teachers with at least two years’ 
esiierience, and to normal-schot*! gradusites who have had three years’ experi¬ 
ence in tejiching. 

Uichigan College and Station.—At a ret^Mit meeting of the governing board 
Dr. W. J. Beal was ai»iiointeil station botanist, this including membership in 
the station council. Dr. J. B. Dandeno was appointed assistant botanist and 
a member of the advisory staff. 

In connection with the extension work of the college and station an experi¬ 
mental union has been organized. In the siirlng of 1908, 82 fanners undertook 
cooperative exiieriments in aifalfh growing, and during March and April of 
the present year 03 fanners, 07 of whom had attended the short courses, under¬ 
took cooperative work with grains. About 62 bushels of Improved seed have 
iieen furnished by the college and distributed in 46 counties. Under the 
arrangement agreed upon, the cooiierator pays the freight or express cbarges 
and ix»iK»rts results to the college. 

Xinnesota University and Station.—^According to the JUinncai^oUa Uloniing 
Tribune t»l May b, the board of regents has established in the college of agri¬ 
culture a two- 3 ’ear c<nirse in mdu^tritt! and agricultural cilucatiun for the prei^a- 
ration of teachers in the agricultural high schools provided for l>y the recent 
legislature. A summer school for teachers is being held for three weeks, be¬ 
ginning June 21. 

A short course in traction engineering has been offered for the four weeks 
beginning May 25. The course of study included steam lioilers, traction and 
stationary steam engines, gasoline, keniRme, and denaiuml alcohol engines, and 
their otienitian, repair, etc. 

Minncmfa Farm Reriew notes the aiipropriation by the legislature of $2,000 
for tobacco'experimenta 

Xissomi University.—The enrollment in the university courses in animal 
husbandry is now 4% an increase of 86 per cent in the last three years. A 
considerable portion of the increase is in the elective courses. In addition, the 
short course enrollment in animal husbandry courses for the year was 160, as 
compared with 50 in 1907. 

Nebraska Uaiversity aad Station.—Dr. S. Aveij, acting chancellor since De¬ 
cember, 190S, has been api)Oiuted chancellor of the university. Dr. C. E. Bessey, 
who was dean of the industrial college, which has recaitly been divided into 
separate colleges of agriculture and engineering, has been api)oiuted head dean 
In the nniversiT 3 % thereby becoming chairman of the board of deans and acting 
chancellor in the a'jsence or indis{iosition of the chancellor. £. A. Burnett and 
C. R. Richards, formerly associate deans in the industrial college, have been 
made deans of the colleges of agriculture and engineering, rosiiecti\eIy. 

The new college of agriculture is to include the university work in general 
and technical agriculture, forestry, and domebtlc science. The departments of 
^ soils and forming crops have been reorganized into a department of iustructxoual 
agronomj and form management and a deiiartment of exiierimental agronomy. 
These are to be in charge, resi)ectively, of 0. W. Pugsley and E. G. Montgomeiy. 
The former will also act as soil agronomist in the station. T. A. Kiesselbach 
has been transferred from instruction work to liecoine assistant in exi>erimental 
agronomy. P. B. Barker has been apiwiiited adjunct professor of agronomy 
and assistant in agronomy (soils) in the station. 
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Other recent ai»iiointment'« in«'linle It. E. St«me «« i»i*nft*ssop uf acri- 

cultural botany and assistant hi the station: It. C- A'^liby and EHN Kail as ad¬ 
junct professors of animal hu^hjiudry; It. S. Tnuubnil as adjiiuet professor of 
agrlcuUnml chemistry; II. F. Ilowanl jw adjunct profe'^^^or of horticulture, 
and Erwin Hopt as assistant in held i-rop^ at tie XortU Platte substation, and 
instructor of agronomy in the s<*h<Mtl of agriculture. Ah in Key^r resigne<l 
as professor «*f soils June 1 to ac<ept the professorship of agronomy in the 
Colorado College and Station. 

mvitnie notes that the regents are taking stei»s to lo<*ate the two additional 
substations pio\ided fur by the leglslatnie: one is contemplated for the sand 
hill r^ions of centra! Nebraska and the other in the irrigated section in the 
western part of the State. 

Kew Jersey Oollege and Stations.—Daniel W. Ilomer, John £. Darnell, Samuel 
B. Ketcham, Abram C, Holdrum, and Henry Bell, of the board of managers of 
the State Station, and J. B. Drury, of the board of trustees of the college, ha\e 
resigned and hate been succeeded by Alexander P. Owen, of Miekleton, A. Engle 
Haines, of Medford, Frank E. Bate, of Fishing Creek, Philip Todd, of Peapack, 
Albert Richards, of Dover, Charles C. Basley, of Maywood, and Edwin Radford, 
James McCarthy, and Emil Bonnot, of Jersey City. 

Dr. B. II. A. Groth, a graduate <i£ Harvird University, was appointed plant 
physiologist of the collie station April 1, for research under the Adams Act, 
Leon A. Congdon, a graduate of Syracuse University, has been appointed assist¬ 
ant chemist at the State Station in connection with the fertilizer and feedstuffs 
Inspection. 

Cornell TTniversity.—The I'^gislature has appropriated SI75,000 for the mainte¬ 
nance of the college of agriculture, an increase over last year of $25,000. 

ITew York State Station.—In connection with the proposed grape investiga¬ 
tions in Chatauqua County, the station has leased a 30-acre farm near Fre- 
donia, where work will be carried on in general vineyard management and the 
investigation of grape diseases and insects. In the grape disease work the 
Cornell Station is to cooperate. F, E. Gladwin, previously a nursery inspector 
under the State department of agriculture, is to be In general charge of the 
work in Fredonia, and Frederick Z. Hartzell, of Comdl University, has been 
appointed to carry on the entomological investigations. 

W. J. Young, formerly scientific assistant in the Bureau of Chwistry of this 
Department, has accepted a position as student assistant in horticulture at 
the station. 

Bortli. Dakota Station,—*A pure-seed law has been enacted by thie legislature^ 
under which a seed-inspection laboratory is to be established at the station. 

Oregon College.—The college Is offering a reading course of five lessons in 
poultry husbandry. A set of questions accompanies each lesson, and at the 
end of the course a written examinatioa will be given. Satisfactory completion 
of the course will count a certain number of points in a poultry contest to begin 
in the fall, though the taking of the course will not be required of those entering 
the contest. 

Dennsylvania College and Station.—The approi»riati(mB by the legisilatuTe for 
the ensuing biennium for the college and statfon aggregate $525,999.76. Among 
the items of expenditure authorised are $179,786 for ffie school of agriculture 
and the station, $169,060 for the school of ee^eertag, $9«d08 for the main¬ 
tenance of the d€giartinent home economics^ and $M09 tm the institiite of 
animal nutrition. 

Porto Eioo Statitoui.—Martin J. toms, hortieultuilsi; ifiiee December, 1906, died 
in the hospital at Saa Juan, May X7. Doctor lonks was bom in Louisiana in 
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1S07. and was graduated fr«»m Ooiiiell College, Iowa, in 1S92. Upon graduation 
lie engaged iu civil engineering work and later in teacUing, sen'ing as princii>al 
of several sclioi>ls in Iowa and Illinois and as instructor in Cornell College. 
He took up graduate work at the rniversity of Chicago in 1SJ»S, specializing 
for three years in chemistry, botany, physics, and geology, and serving as 
laboratory assistant. 

In 39<tO he was apiMiinted to the chair of science of Fort Worth Cniversity, 
Texas, and also served zis lecturer in the medical college. This position he re¬ 
signed in liMKi to enter the college of agriculture of Cornell University as a 
candidate for the degree of Ph. D., choosing horticulture as a major subject 
and physiography and soils as minors. Upon receiving the degree in 1906 he 
served as assistant on the hydrographic survey of Iowa for the United States 
Geological Survey until receiving his Porto Bico appointment. 

The work of Doctor loms in Porto Hico had been attended with much success 
and his death is a distinct loss to the horticultural interests of the island. He 
had under way a number of promising investigations which were being pursued 
with great energy and ability. He was Joint author with the former horticul¬ 
turist of a bulletin recently issued by the station on Pineapple Growing in 
Porto Bico, a contributor to the newly established Porto Blco Hortirultuml 
AVira, aiHl the author of numerous shorter article**. His short career at the 
station was characterized by an unselfish devotion to duty and a warm-hearted 
sympathy with the people for whom he was lalwring, which won for him the 
highest commendation. 

Rhode Island College.—^By a recent act of the general assembly the name of 
the college has been clumged from Rhode Island College of ^Vgriculture and 
Mechanic Arts to Rhode Island State College. The work on the new dormitory 
and assembly hall Is progressing rapidly, and it is hoi)ed to have the building 
ready for occui^ancy iu the autumn, 

Tennessee Station.—-L. R. Neel has been appointed assistant in cooperative 
ex|)erimeiits at Columbia. 

Texas College and Station.—The legislature has passed a hill establishing four 
new subsiationK one to he located in the western part of the State, one in the 
northwestern jKirtiou, one in the black-land belt of the north or central portion, 
and one in the southern or southeastern iK)rtion, together with such other sub¬ 
stations as the governing board may determine. The sum of $25,000 annually 
for the blenuiiim beginniug September 1 has been appropriated for the estah- 
lishment and maintenance of these substations. 

Work has been begun on the new $35,000 station administration building, and 
it is exi>ected that this will be completed by September 1. For equipment 
atM>ut $15,000 will be available from the ^uri>liis derived from fees collected 
under the State feeding stuffs inspection law. 

The new engineering building, costing $05,000, is to be completed about 
August 1- The departments of civil, electrical, and architectural engineering 
are to be quartered in this building. 

Xi. Jm Mdniiis, of the board of directors, has been suceeedeil by A. R. McCid- 
Imn, of Waeo; 

TocaLont TTniTersity suoid Station,—M. B. Cummings, a graduate of the unl- 
vmKy bi 1901 and at present assistant in horticulture at Cornell I'niversity, 
has been appointed professor of horticulture in the university' and horticulturist 
la tta ateHcni, vtee IVTUiam Stuart, whose resignation has been previously noted. 
M, X*. Xnaar, asafertant chankist, has resigned to engage iu commercial work. 

Vatiajteim College,;—A Ijetter-farming special train, sent out March 22-27 
< iWi WW ( i|h Mt qaantias in iha eaaton part of the State, was visited by nearly 
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KMHiO iiersous im irf. trii*. W. D. Foster lias b<'eu promoted to the suiterin- 
teiMlency of the eolleire farm, 

Wisconsin TTniversity.—The Sluflcut Farmer announces that the hoard of 
rej^ents has recently established two fellowships at $4rKI a year and two scholar- 
shiitf? at ?225 a year f<»r i;raduate students in a^criculture. These are to be 
oi>en to graduates of colleges <if recognized standing and other students with 
equivalent education, and both men and women are to be eligible. 

TTnited States D^artment of Agriculture.—p. B. I^ane, assistant chief of the 
r>airy Division since 19<»3, has resigned to a<*cept a position with a large dairy 
concern in I^hiladelphia, taking up his new work about June 15. 

James B. Borer, of the fniit disease investigations of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has accepted a two-year apiiointment as mycologist and pathologist 
for the Board of Agriculture in Trinidad, and has entered upon his duties. 

Dr. r. r. Clark, associate statistician of the Bureau of Statistics, has resigned 
to become statistician of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

Fourth Graduate School of Agriculture.—^The fourth session of the Graduate 
School of Agriculture la to be held during the summer of 1910 at Ames, Iowa, 
under the auspices of the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The 
wrhool will, as formerly, be under the general management of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations through its com¬ 
mittee on graduate study, of which Dr. H. P. Arnisby has recently been made 
chairman. Dr. A. C. True, of this Office, has again consented to serve as dean. 

Cuban Experiment Station.—J. T. Crawley resigiUKl as dlrect<»r May 15. The 
l>ersonnel of the station now includes Jos§ G. Couret as vice-director and the 
following chiefs of dei»artments: Agriculture, J. C. Pagliery; animal industry, 
Emilio L. Luaces; chemistry, Diego T. Tejeda: vegetable pathology, W. T. 
Home; and botany, vacant; and twenty-nine assistants. Xo provision has 
!»een made for continuing the horticultural department. It is reported un- 
<»fficially that RamOn Garcia Os^s has been made director of the station, 

Agrionltnral and Educational Meetings.—The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists is to be held at Denver, 
Colo., August 2G-28, and the meeting of the Association of State and Xatioual 
Food and Dairy Departments is to be at the same place from August 24 to 27. 
The Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science is to meet at Portland, 
Oreg.. August 17. The fourth Dry Farming Congress Is to meet at Billings, 
Mont, October 26-28. It is announced that 17 States and 10 foreign countries 
will be represented by delegates 

The forty-seventh annual convention of the Kational Education Association 
is to be held at Denver July 3-9. The programme for the department of rural 
and agricultural education includes a round table conference on How May the 
Rural Schools be More Closely Related to the Life and Xeedls of the People, 
led by D. J. Crosby, of this Office, and addresses by S. A. Knapp on Agricultural 
Education for the Rural Districts, EL B. Balcomb on The T^srpe of Farmers’ 
and Teachers’ Institutes Used in Oklahoma to Help in Introducing Agriculture 
and Industrial Work into the Common Schools, H. H. Seericy on National 
Aid in the Preparation of Teachers of Agriculture for the Public Scools, E, C. 
Bishop on The Preomt Status AgricuUnrai Edocatioa in the Public Schools, 
Josiah Main on Agricultupe Correlated with Srienee Work for High Schools, 
and Riley O. Johnson on Agriculture for the BSemwitary Schools. Ctosiderahle 
attention to agricultural edocathm and its intereste win also be given in other 
departments, notably thoae on normal schools aali manual training. 

Among the sodetiee to meet with the assoelatiou are the Matiosial Committee 
on Agricultural Education and the American Home Emomles Association. 
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Secondary Agricultural Schools in Arkansas.—An aiiiiropriation of 
lias l»oen nmile l»y the Arkansas legislature for four secondary agrieiiltnral 
fs'luMds. The State is to he <li\ided into four districts and the location of tin* 
sehools will be determined by their resiiectiv’c governing boards. 

Bennsylvania Appropriations for Agricultural Education.—In addition to the 
\ery larift* a|nn'<>l»rintM»ns for the Peunsylvania College and Station, noted 
elsewhere in this issue, the legislature approivriated $40,IKK) for the State 
Forest Academy at Mount Alto and $25,000 for the Xational Farm School at 
r>oy]esrowii. 

Proposed Agricultural College in Saskatchewan.—It is announced 4hat the re¬ 
cently established University of Sashatchew'an is to be organized hiong lines 
similar to the state universities of this country, and that it will include a col¬ 
lege of agriculture. A site has been selected at Saskatoon, about 250 miles north 
of the Canadian border of Montana, where a tract of nearly 1,200 acres has been 
set aside for the college farm and campus. The college is to include depart¬ 
ments of animal husbandry and veterinary science, field husbandry and soils, 
fiirm mechanics, includiug cainpentry, blacksmithlng and farm machinery, dairy¬ 
ing, horticulture and tree planting, nature study, Including biology and geohtgy, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and English. There will also be an extension 
dei»artment, which will take over the work now carried on by the agricultural 
societies, under the direction of the sniierintendent of fairs and institutes. 

W. J. Butherford, deputy couimissiouer of agriculture of the Province <»f 
Saskatchewan, has been appointed detm of the Cf>llego of agriculture, and John 
Bracken, sni>erlntendent of fairs and institutes, as one of the professors. The 
organization <»f the college Is to pnweed at once under their supervision. 
Buildings of iiKHlem type are to be erected ready for o<‘cnpaucy !n the fall of 
1010, w^hen it is i>laniied to open the institution to students.. 

School Cfardens for the South.—P. fJtuckey, of the Georgia Station, began 
in the March number of the Bouthcrn RuraXiiftf a series of articles on School 
Cardens for the South. Among the topics so far considered are the educa¬ 
tional value of the school garden, seed supplies, the kinds of work esi>ecial]y 
adapted to the different seasons, and suitable laboratory exercises. 

HCisoellaaeous.—The recent death is noted of William H. Council, Ph. !>., 
* president of tlie Agricultural and Mechanical College for Xegroes at Kormal, 
Ala., following a long iieriod of 11] health. 

Dr. Francis Watts, of Antigua, Leeward Islands, has accepted the position 
of Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the West Indies, vice Sir Daniel 
Morris^ whose resignation has been previously noted. 

The CatiUrbury A. and P. A»HOciatioua Journal tor April announces the 
appointment of Robert Alexander as director of the Canterbury Agricultural 
college, IJncoln, near Christchurch, New Zealand. 

A gift of $100,000 has he«i made to Tale University by Mrs. Morris K. 
Jeesnp to establish the Morris K. Jessup chair of agriculture in the forestry 
school. 

The Order of the Ited Eagle, third class, has been conferred upon Prof. O. 
Kdiner, director of the Moeckern Hhiieriment Station. 
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With the present number the abstract portion of the twentieth vol¬ 
ume of Experiment Station Record is brought to a close. This por¬ 
tion of the volume contains 1^00 pages, of which 1,054 are devoted 
to abstracts, T6 to editorials and special articles, and the remainder 
to station and miscellaneous notes. The customary author and sub¬ 
ject indexes will be issued separately somewhat later. 

The number of abstracts in the volume is 5,33C, which is by far 
larger than in any previous volume, and nearly 700 in excess of the 
number in Volume XIX. It is estimated that the preparation of 
this material involved the review of 40 reports of the American ex¬ 
periment stations, 398 station bulletins and circulars, and 232 publi¬ 
cations of this Department, tc^ether with the examination of fully 
20,000 copies of other publications, including periodicals, books, etc., 
appearing in twelve or more different languages. 

The distribution of the abstracts by subjects was as follows: Agri¬ 
cultural chemistry, 469; meteorology—water, 193; soils—^fertilizers, 
666; agricultural botany, 176; field crops, 306; horticulture, 223; foi> 
estry, 2^; plant disea^ 259; economic zoology—entomology, 542; 
foods—human nutrition, 559; animal production, 383; dairy farm¬ 
ing—dairying—agrotechny, 304; veterinary medicine, 475; rural en- 
^eering, 97; rural ecimomics, 197; agricultural education, 169; and 
misceUaneons, 96. 

The twenty volume of the Eecord thus &r issued contain about 
71.650 titles, besides editorials, special articles, and notes. The sta¬ 
tion reports abstracted have numbered 868, the station bulletins and 
circulars 6^12, and the publications of this Department 3,055. 

It is of interest to note that of the total number of abstracts about 
36,400. or somewhat more than one-half, have appeared in the eig^t 
volumes i^ed since the publication of the first general index. It 
is hoped to cover this period by a general index to Volumes XIII-XX 
in the near future. 
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AaBICULTTJSAI GHEHISTRY. 

Pzineiples and practice of agricaltaxal analysis, H. W. Wninr (Emtonj Pa^ 
1908, voL 2, 2, €0, rev. and ail., pp. XI+6B0, pis. 7, figs. 40).—This is a second 
revised and enlarged edition of this volnme, which deals with fertilizers and 
insecticides. The preface states that **a great part of the material relating to 
the occnnence and analysis of ammonia, nitrons and nitric acid printed in the 
first YOlnme of the first edition of this work has been rewritten and transferred 
to this volmne. ... All the matter of this volume has been rewritten and 
bron^t down to date. New features of moment are those relating to the pro¬ 
duction of nitric acid for xnanurial purposes from cyanamid and by direct elec¬ 
tric oxidation of the nitrogen of the air. A chapter on the analysis of insecti¬ 
cides has also been added.** 

Volume 1 of the work has been previously noted (E. S. R., 18, p. 607). 

Report of progress in agricultural chemistry in 1907, T. Dietrich et al. 
(Jahresber. Agr. Chem., S. ser., 10 pp. XXJV+d2d).—This volmne 

reviews as usual, by abstract of the more important articles and by title of 
those of less importance, the published accounts of the work of 1907 in the whole 
field of agricultural chemistry. 

The more important artudes on sugar <dieaiistry which have appeared in 
1908, EL O. vox lopPMAiTK {Deut. Zuckerindus., S3 (1908), J^os. 28, pp. 600^ 
603; 29, pp. 616-611; 30, pp. 6 S 6 - 6 S 8 ; 3i (1909), Ifos. 5, pp. 105-107; 6 , pp. 124, 
125; 7, pp. 142-144; 8 , pp. 161,162).—X digest of recent investigations. 

solubility of lime in water, G. T. Moody and L. T. Leysoh (Jour, Ohem. 
Sac. ILondanJi, 93 (1908). Xo. 553, pp, 1767-1772, figs. 2; abs. in Analyst, 34 
(1909), yo. 395, p. 72; Ztschr. Angevo. Chan., 22 (1909), No. 9, p. S97, fig. 1).—A 
study of \arious conditions affecting the solubility of lime in water, which 
grew out of the observation that the limewater used in volumetric analysis 
\ar!ed ^eiy greatly in composition, is reported in this article, and determinations 
of the exact solubility of lime at temperatures of from 2* to 80® are given. 

The decomposition of feldspar by water, W. Funk (Ztschr. Angeio^ Ohem., 
22 (1909), No. i, pp, 145 , li€; abs, in Jour, 80 c. Chan. Indus., 28 (1909), No. 4, 
p. 202; Jour. Chan. 80 c. ILondonJ, 96 (1909), No. 556, II, p. 1}6; Bui. 80 c. 
Chim. France, 4- ser,, 6 (1909). No. 7, p. 40t ).— Tests showing the ease with 
which a certain portion of the alkali of even the coarser particles of ground 
feld^^iwir is extracted by water alone are briefly described. 

The different forms of nitrogen in proteins, T. B. Oshobne, O. S. Leaven¬ 
worth and C. A. Brautlecht Jour. PJii/^ioh, 23 (1908), No. 3, pp. 180- 

200 ).—^.Vs the authors point out, with a^ailable means it is not yet possible 
to determine accurately most of the monoamino-acids obtained in the <deavage 
of proteids, the results obtained by the methods falling considerably below the 
actual amount of these amino-acids which are produced by hydrolysis. 

The results of an extended study of the determination of basic products of 
proteid decomposition are reported “which have led us to believe that under 
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suitable conditions a wry considerable degree of accuracy can be obtained in 
determining ammonia, bistidin, arginin, and lyshi. TTe also believe that these 
determinations afford the best means now available for differentiating the 
many forms of proteins. . . . The data obtained resi»ecting the determination of 
ammonia make it highly probable that the results are very accurate, and that 
this ammonia originates from an amid union in the protein molecule.” 

Determinations of the actual quantities of hi&tidln. argmin, and lysin present 
in a number of proteids have shown that the amount of nitrogen contained in 
these bases corresponds closely with that precipitated by phosphotnngstic acid. 

“ In view of the close agreement between the amount of nitrogen precipitated 
by phosphotungstic acid and the sum of the nitrogen contained in the arginln, 
histidin, and lysin which the large number of different proteins from many 
sources yield on hydrolysis, it seems Improbable that other basic products than 
those just named will be found in the future among the decomposition products 
of the proteins. In respect to accuracy, the determinations of histidin, argiuin, 
and lysin appear to lea^e little to be desired if the methods of analysis are 
carefully and proi)erly carried out 

“ It was found that for many proteins a much longer hydrolysis was neces¬ 
sary to liberate all of the bases than has been heretofore supposed. Apparently 
a considerable part of these bases is present in some of the proteins in very 
difficultly hydrolyzable combinations which require hours, or more, con¬ 
tinued boiling with 25 per cent sulphuric acid for their complete dissolution. 
This condition was found to bold especially for the proteins of leguminous 
seeds. 

"The wide differences between seed proteins in the proportion of nitrogen 
precipitated by phosphotungstic acid is chiefly caused by differences in the 
amount of arginin which was obtained from all of them. This forms about 1 
per cent of the protein containing the least, and over 14 per cent of those con¬ 
taining the most, basic nitrogen. The amount of histidin which was also 
obtained from all of the proteins was nearly the same in the majority of the 
proteins analyzed, that is, about 2,5 per cent. The amounts of lysin found in 
the several proteins differed considerably, none being present in any of the 
alcohol soluble proteins^ 4 to 5 per cent in most of the leguminous seed proteins, 
and over 6 per c&nt in conalbumei from h^i’s egg. 

^^The proteins, when arranged in the order of their yield of arginin, fall 
into three groups: first the oil seeds, then the leguminous seeds, and finally the 
cereal grains—the only exception being the glntelin of maize, which is one of 
the least well characterized and studied of all the proteins in the list, and may 
be a mixture of several different proteins. . • . 

" We have in the chemical constitution of these seed proteins an apparent 
r^tionship not only to the biological relatl<ms of the plants which produced 
them, but also to the chemical constitution of the seeds themselves.” 

Products formed by the decompositian of casein^ I. W. Bxsssxsgeb and H 
SrBGUANN {Ztschr, PhyHoh Ohem^ S8 (1908), No. pp. ahs. in Jour. 

Ckem. 80 C. [£oftdo»], 96 (1989), No. 555, /, p. 79).—Details are ^ven for the 
isolation of a new basic substance obtained from the lysin fraction. When 
casein is digested with pancreatin and pepsin in the p re s en ce of toluene and 
sodium fiuorid, tetra- and penta-methyloiediamins earn not be isolated. 

On the presexuse of isoXeudn in casein, R. WnTZSKSdCK (MonaUh. Ohem.^ 
97 U906)t pp. 851-857; aba. in MUohiw. ZmtU.^ $ (iSOS), No. I, p. 58).—Among 
. the cleavage products in the hydrolyffis of cas^ the author found leodn, 
isoleucin, and phenylalanln in the first fraction when pneeipitated with phos¬ 
photungstic acid. These substances were not obtained in the pure state but 
were always united with aminovaletlc add. 
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A note on the constitution of phytin, E. Winteestein {ZtscJir. Phynioh 
Cketn,, 58 {1908)^ So. 2, pp. 1/8-121).—Data on the characteristics of phytin 
are sninniatized and the question of its constitution is discussed. 

The inversion of cane sugar hy invertase, II, O. S. Hudson {Jour. Amer. 
Chcm. Hoc.. 30 il908)j So. 10, pp. loOk-loSS, figs. 3).—The author points out 
that the neglect of the mutarotation of the invert sugar in studying the inver¬ 
sion of eane sugar hy invertase has led to a series of erroneous conclusions on 
the laws of the action of this enzym. The investigations which he reports are 
a critical contribution to the subject in continuation of work previously noted 
(E. S. R., 20, p. 611), 

Gravimetric determination of nitric add, A. Hes {Ztschr. Analyt. Chem., 
48 {1909), A'o. 2, pp. 81-n9S; abs. in Analyst, $4 {1909), Wo. $96, pp. 114, 115; 
Ztschr. Angeic. €hem., 22 (ISrJO), A’o. 15, pp. 68i, 685; Jour. Chem. Soc. {Lon¬ 
don!, 96 {1909), No. 557, II, p. 265; Chem. ZentU., 1909, I, No. 7, p. 579).-A 
study of the influence of concentration of solution and the presence of various 
other substances on the accuracy of the determination of nitric acid by means 
of nitron according to the Busch method (E. S. R., 16, p. 945) is reported. 

It was found that this method gives entirely reliable results when used with 
a 0.1 per cent nitrate solution. With very dilute solutions the nitric acid is not 
precipitated or only partly precipitated by nitron. Dextrin, gelatin, and perhaps 
other organic, compounds interfere with the crystallization of nitron nitrate. 
The presence of alnmluum sulphate, magnesium sulphate, ammonium sulphate, 
potassium ‘phosphate, magnesium chlorid, tartaric a<‘id, citric acid, sjiccharose, 
and glucose do not interfere with the accurate determination of nitric acid. 
Higher results are obtained in the presence of oxalic acid. The difference, 
however, does not correspond to the amount of oxalic acid present, but is very 
irregular. 

Chloric acid is quantitatively precipitated by nitron in the form of nitron 
chlorate in solutions containing about 0.25 per cent of chloric acid. In solu¬ 
tions which contain both chloric and nitric acids the nitron precipitates both 
of these acids quantitatively. 

Hodification of the B^jeldahl method, H. Coreadi {Indus. Quim., 1908, p. 
189; abs. in Aan. Chim. Analyt., 14 {1909), No. 1, pp. 29, $0 ).—^A method 
specially adapted to the analysis of food materials is described. The nitrogen 
is determined in the Kjeldabl distillate by decomposition with sodium hypo- 
bromite and the measurement of the free nitrogen in a Dui>r6 azotometer. 

The determinatiozL of potash as potassitim molybdic phosidiate, A. 
ScHLiCHT K7#r/w. Ztg.. 32 ilPOS), Nos. 93, pp. 1125, 1126; 94, pp. 1138-1140] 
ah^. in 4.naJiM,34 (1909), \o.39i, p. 39; Jour. Chem. 80 c. ILondon!, 96 (1909), 
No. 555, II, p. PJl.—The method proposed is in brief as follows: Mix 0.1 gm. 
of potassium sulphate free from ammonium salts with 10 cc. of the author’s 
molybdic reagent and evaporate to dryness. Take up with 10 cc. of hot 5 per 
cent solution of magnesium sulphate, and when cold collect the precipitate on 
an asI»estos Alter, wash first with 10 cc. and then with 5 cc. of 5 per cent mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, and thtn again three times with 5 cc. of 5 per cent ammonium 
nitrate, finally with alcohol and ether. Dry or ignite and weigh. 

The molybdic reagent is i)repared as follows: Dissolve 100 gm. of molybdic 
acid in water, add 250 gm. of crystallized sodium carbonate, evaiiorate to dry¬ 
ness, and heat the residue for 2 hours at 150“. Dissolve 500 cc. in water. 
Dissolve 6 gm. of magnesium pyrophosphate in boiling nitrohydrochloric acid 
and evaporate repeatedly with nitric acid to expel the chlorin. Dissolve the 
residue in a little water and nitric acid (specific gravity 1.36) and dilute to 500 
cc. with acid of the same strength. To this add gradually and with stirring 
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the molybdic solution and another 50<» cc. of water, and filter after standing for 
2 hours. 

On the quantitative determination of potash, H. Kuhl (Pliarm. ZentmJr 
linlle^ jO U009), Ao. 7, pp. J27-129 ).—^MethcMls for the determination of potash 
in potash salts, sludge, and other organic substances are briefly described. 

Betermination of insoluble phosphoric acid, F. B. C4.aFENTES < Jour. Indus, 
and Engin. Chem.. 1 (1909), Xo. 2, p. 119 )^—^Attention is called in this article 
to the difficulty of securing an ammonium citrate of uniform composition by 
the official methods. 

The determination of phosphoric acid in Thomas slag by weighing the 
yellow ammonium pho^homolybdate precipitate, Z. RomAitski {Chem. Ztg.^ 
33 (1909), Xo. 6, pp. i6, }7, fig. 1; Ztachr. Angew. Chem., 22 (1909), Xo. 9, p, 
400; abs. in Jour. Chem. *Soc. [London}, 96 (1909), Xo. oo6, 11, p. 132; Chem. 
Zenthh, 1909, I, Xo. 7, p. 580).—The author reports tests of a modification of 
the Lorenz method in which the ordinary Wagner molybdic solution is used 
for precipitation in presence of a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids (Si cc. 
of sulphuric acid of l.si sp. gr. in 1 liter of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.2» and the 
precipitate is finally washed with benzin (sp. gr. 0.64 to 0.7) instead of ether. 
The results obtained by this method in a large number of determinations were 
found to agree quite closely with those obtained by the Wagner molybdic 
method. 

Determination of caustic lime, P. Philossophoff (Chem. Ztg., 3S (1909)^ 
No. 8, pp. 67, 68 ).—^It is maintained that PopePs ammonium chMrid method 
(£j. S. R., 20, p. 703) is inaccurate on account of the fact that calcium car¬ 
bonate will drive off ammonia from ammonium chlorid in warm solution. 

Progress report of the committee on standard methods of chemical analy¬ 
sis of water and sewage^ B* Phelps et \l. (4mer. Jour. Pub. Hyg., 18 
(1908), Xo. i, pp. il9-42Jjf).--JSM3 is a summary of information secured from 
replies to a circular of inquiry. It refers to changes suggested in methods of 
determining turbidity, free ammonia, organic nitrogen, nitrates, copper, hard¬ 
ness, manganese, hydrogen sulphid, free chlorin, alum, sewage sludge, putresci- 
bility in sewage work, filter control, and field assay of water. 

The elimination of waters in place, H. Klut (Untersuchung des Wassers 
an Ort und Btelle. Berlin, 1908, pp. VII+169, figs. 29).—This Is a revi^on and 
enlargement of an article first published in Pharmazeutischen Kalender, 1908. 
It gives plain directions for the taking of samples and for quickly testing tem¬ 
perature, turbidity, color, organic matter, smdl, taste, nitrous and nitric acids, 
ammonia compounds, hardness, reaction, bacteriological character, iron, free 
carbon dioxid, dissolved oxygen, lead, and manganese 

Detection and determination of nitrates and nitrites in water, Tabuteau 
(Arch. Mdd. Angers, 1908, Bept. 20; abs. m Ann. Ghim. Analyt., H (1909), No. 1, 
pp. 17-19).—Various methods which are available for detecting and determining 
nitrites and nitrates together and nitrites alone are discussed. 

A new method of detecting nitrites in drinking water, A. Bochazx (Oompt. 
Bend. Bcc. Biol. [Paris}, 66 (1909), No. 4, pp. 171,172).—The method proposed 
is based upon the blue coloration produced when a scfiution of toluylene red is 
added to water containing nitrous acid. 

The estimation of area in urine^ S. E. Bkhediot and F. Gephabt (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Boe., SO (1908), No. 11, pp. 1760-1764)-—La the prcqposed method of 
the estimation of urea in urine, 5 oc. of urine and an equal volume of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1 volume add to 4 distilled water) are mixed in a wide test 
tube with the top covered by folding a piece of lead foil over it, and placed in a 
small autoclave heated to a temperature of ISO** to 155*" G. fbr about 1} hours. 

88800—No.l2h-09 -2 
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After cooling, the contents of the test tube are washed into a flask, diluted to 
about 400 CC-, treated with 20 cc. of 10 per cent sodium hydroxid solution, and 
distilled for about 40 minutes into an excess of standard acid. The residue is 
determined and the urea nitrogen calculated after subtracting the previously 
determined ammonia nitrogen. 

The author reports determinations which in his opinion ^ow that the method 
is accurate. 

The determinatioii of total sulphur in urine, F. W. Gill and H. S. Gbind- 
LLY t Jo«r. Amer, Chem. Boc., 31 {1909), No. 1. pp. 52-5P).—A critical study of 
the sodium i)eroxid method for the determination of total sulphur in urine, 
which according to the authors shows a loss of sulphur when such methods are 
used “and probably in fact where any alkaline fusion methods are used. . . - 
'Bxi)erim«ats are now b^g made in this laboratory to determine the nature and 
e.xtent of the losses, if any, occurring in the determination of sulphur in foods 
and feces. Besnlts so fax obtained show that the determination of the total 
sulphur in foods and feces by the method of procedure usually employed in the 
determination of total sulphur in urines gives fusions which more or less fre¬ 
quently evolve hydrogen-sulphid gas upon being acidified.” 

The identification of horse meat by the biological method, £. Bails and 
E. Heuchlxk {Zt 9 Chr. Vntersuch. Nahr. u. Qenussmth. 15 {1903), No. 9, pp. 
SlS-580). —On the basis of their investigations the authors conclude that this 
method is satisfactory for the detection of horse meat in dried sausage. 

The identification of horse meat in sausage, A. Behbe (Zthchr. VnfcutucJt. 
Nahr. u. Oenunitmth, 15 (1903), No. 9, pp. According to the author’s 

studies, the chief difficulty in applying the biological method is the preparation 
of a suitable antiserum. 

The accumulation of tyrosin in preserved liver, A. Behbe (ZtBChr. XJnter- 
such. yahr. u, GniussmtL, 15 (190S), Xo. 9, pp. 525, 526),—-The presence of free 
tyrosin in preser\ed liver indicates decomposition and goods showing it should 
not be offered for sale. 

The determination of malic add in food products, H. W. CJowleis, Jr. 
(Jour. Amer. Chan. Hoc., SO {tV03), Xo. 8, pp. 1235-1288; ahs. in Chem. Ahs., 
3 iI909}, Xo. 1, p. 33).—A critical study of methods- 

The estimation of tartaric acid in the presence of malic and succinic adds, 
L. Gowing-Scopes (Anali/st, 33 (I90S), Xo. 389, pp. 315-319).—A critical study 
of methods. 

The determination of boric add with iodin, M. L. Babthb (Proc. Verd. Soc. 
8cf. Phps. et Xat. Bordeaux, 1906-7, pp. U, The author believes that under 
the usual laboratory conditions it is not possible to determine Boric acid satis¬ 
factorily with iodin in the presence of glycerin and mannit. 

B^sume of the worh of the Bitemational Commission for 'O’nif orm ICeth- 
cds of Sugar Analysis, K G. TVieghmakn (Internal Sugar Jour., 11 (1909), 
Xo. 123, pp. lii-133).—A digest of data. 

History, manufacture, and analysis of maple products, A. P. Sy (Jour. 
rratikWi Inst., 166 (1903), pp. 2i9-n280; ahs. in Chem. Ahs., B (1908), Xo. 2}, 
p. 3376). —The history of maple sugar making, the botanical classification and 
distribution of sugar maple, the physiology of sap flow, and other similar 
matters are discussed and an account of the development of processes for the 
mannfactiire of maple products is given. The analysis of maple products is 
also considered, and experimental work carried on in an attempt to isolate 
flavoring substances present in maple sap is described. 

The lead value of maple products, A. P. Sy (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 30 
(1908), Xo. 10, pp. 1611-1616; ahs. in Chem. Abs., 2 {1908), Xo. 24, pp. 3876, 
3377), —^By lead value is meant the amount of lead in grams found in the pre- 
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cipitate formed by addini? neutral lead ar-etate to 1 U<» jnn. maple sugar or UK) cc 
sirup. Investigation showed that concordant rebults can !»e obtained if the 
method is followed closely, and pure and adulterated products are readily 
differentiated. 

The method is as follows: To 50 gm. sugar, or 50 cc. sirup, add 200 cc. water, 
heat to boiling, add 20 cc. of a 10 x)er cent solution lead acetate (neutral), cover, 
heat again to boiling, let stand till c«dd, filter, and wash with 100 cc. water. 
Transfer filter and precipitate to a 400 cc. beaker and digest with 15 cc. HNC® 
and 10 cc. HCl until colorless; cool, add 10 ce. lI.RO* heat to fumes; cool, add 
50 cc. water and 100 alcohol; determine PbSO*, as usual. PbSO 4 XlB 60 =lead 
value, which should be not less than 0 .^ and is usually over 0.300 for pure 
maple products. 

The results of determinations made with 80 samples are given. See also a 
previous note (B. S. R., IS, p. 525). 

The colorimetric estimation of benzald^yde in almond extracts, A. G. 
Woodman and E. F. Lyfobd {Jour. Aiwcr. Chun. Noc., SO Yo. Id, pp. 

1607-1611), —An adaptation of the fuehsin sulphurous-acid method to the esti¬ 
mation of small amounts of beuzaldehyde is described. 

‘•A number of test analyses have demonstrated the accuracy of the method 
and its convenience in the assay of commercial almond extracts. It is probable 
that it could be applied also to the valuation of almond oils.” 

The determination of ald^ydes in oil of lemon, A. H. Bennevt (Analyst^ 
S4 (1909), yo. 894, pp. j}-jr7).—A study of methods. 

The detection of caramel in vanilla extract, A. G. Woodman and E. H. 
Newhall {Tech, Quart,, 21 (1908), Yo. S, pp. Z80-2S1; Chem, A2>»,, $ (1909), 
yo, t, p. 8 d).—Comparative tests of pure and specified vanillas showed that the 
use of absorptive reagents such as fuller’s earth, or the removing of the natural 
color by selective solvents, is of little value. The best results are obtained 
with phenylhydrazin and paraldehyde. 

A color reaction for mnstard, T. Mesl (Ztschr, Untersuch, Ya/tr. u, Oe- 
nussmtL, IS (1908), Yo. 3, pp, 526, 527), —^Note on the detection of curcuma and 
coal-tar dyes in mnstard. 

A doubtful color reaction, T. Mebl (Ztschr, Untersuch, Nahr, u, Genwtsmtl,, 
15 (1908), yo, 9, pp. 528, 529 ),— ^Yote on mustard analysis 

Decree relating to methods for analysis of wines, alcohol, brandies, and 
liqueurs (R«7. Mens. Off. Renseig. Agr, IParis), 7 (1908), Yo. 5, pp. 522, 52S). — 
OfiScial methods are prescribed for determining the dry extract at 1(X)° of 
ordinary wines and for the determination of impurities of alcohols, brandies, 
and liqueurs in accordance with the law of August 1,1905. 

Analysis of milhs, G. Hinabd (Analyse des Laits, Paris, [1909J, pp, 190, 
figs, 6), —^This handbook was written for the dairy chemist. Methods for the 
physical examination and the chemical analysis of normal and adulterated milks 
are described. 

On the testing for ferments, especially in milk, S. RorHsarrossEB (Ztschr, 
Untersuch. Ycrftr. u. Genussmtl., 16 {1908), yo, 1-^, pp, The author re¬ 

views the various methods which have been proposed for ascertaining whether 
or not milk has been heated, and classifies them as follows; (1) Those whidi 
precipitate casein and fat by various agencies, ( 2 ) tests for oxidases, (3) tests 
for substances which decompose hydrogel i)erQxid, and (4) tests for reductases. 
There are also physical methods which are at present of little practical value. 
The methods included under (2) and <3) are more rapid than the others. 
Zink and Sl^eld's method of using gnaiac is recommended. A modification 
of the Storch method is outlined, which can be used when various preservatives 
have been added to the milk. 
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On milk Judging, H. It. Chbistensen (Tidsskr. LanddJcommi, 1908, yos. 11, 
pp. 355-^60; 18, pp. (?90-dSi2).—This paper contains a discussion of the reductase 
test as to the purity and keeping quality of milk, originally proposed by Xeisser 
and Wechsherg. The results obtained by Barthel (E. S. R., 20, p. 12) are 
Quoted at lenudh. 

A new reaction differentiating raw znilk from heated (pasteurized) milk, 
as wen as for the detection of hydrogen peroxid, W. P. Wilkinson and R. C. 
Pbtebs Dept Apr. Tietoria, 6 [1908), Xo. }, pp. 251-253; Ztschr. TJnier- 

IVriAr. i#. Gcnu^smth, 18 (1908), yo, S, pp. TIZ-TIk; Qlfs. in Rev. Gin. Lait, 
7 (1908), Xo. 7, p. 152).—This is a critical review of the methods which have 
been suggested for this purpose. 

The authors also give the results of their experiments with benzidin according 
to the following method: **To 10 cc. of the milk to be tested are added 2 cc. 
of an alcoholic solution of benzidin. then 2 to 3 drops of glacial acetic acid (just 
sufBcient to cause coagulation of the milk), shake the whole, and finally add 
2 cc. of a 3 i)er cent solution of hydrogen peroxid. If the milk is unboiled or 
if it has not been heated to above TS** C., an intense blue coloration is immedi¬ 
ately produced. Milk which has been heated to above SO"" does not show any 
change by this treatment.” 

The advantages of using the benzidin test are that the reaction is more relia¬ 
ble than either the guaiae or iiotassinm-iodid test, and more sensitive and 
intense than the iiaraphenylendiamin test. The reagent is also ehetip and will 
keep for a long time. The usefulness of benzidin as a test for unboiled milk 
may be extended by reversing the reaction and applying it as a very sensitive 
test for hydrogen peroxid.” 

The freezing point of milk as affected by the addition of water, P. Fischeb 
(Pharm. Ztg., 38 (1908), Xo. 5, pp. 48, 49).—The author found the freezing 
point of 100 samples of milk to vary from —0.54 to — 0.5S® C. Whenever 
water was added the freezing point was raised, and he concludes that the 
freezing point of milk will vary according to the percentage of water added to it. 

The freezing point of milk, W. R. G. Atkins (Chan. Xeics, 97 (1908), Xo, 
2330, pp. 241, 242; Dairy, 20 (1908), Xo. 287, p. 288; ahs. in Analyst, 38 (1908), 
Xo. 888, p. 27P).—The author found the mean freezing point of milk to be 
- 0.55® C. and fairly constant, the variations rarely exceeding 0,03®. If milk 
is skimmed the specific gravity will be too high, but the freezing point will be 
unaffected, as fats have no effect on the freezing point. If water is added to 
bring the Ki)ecific gravity to the correct valuer the freezing point will be nearer 
that of pure water. 

A contrivance for the deteizaination of fat in TnilTr by the Gottlieb-Bbse 
method, E. Rieteb (NcAircfr. Wchnschr. Chem. u. Pharm., (1908), Xo. 12. 
pp. 175-/72, fig. 1; Ann. Chim. Analyt.,li (1909), Xo. 2, pp. 5^-57, fig. I).—This 
is a description of a tube used in the author’s modification of the Gottlieb-Riise 
method of determining the fat content 
The determination of fat in ^m milk, R. Lez^ (A««. Chun. Analyt, 13 
(1908). Xo. 5, pp. 110, ISO; ahv. in ZUcltr. Vnicrnuch. Xahr. u. Genussmth, 16 
{1008), Xo. 11, p. 701 ).—^The author adds ammonia and sodium hydroxid to 
skim milk, which is then centrifuged and the portion containing the fat tested 
as in the ease of whole milk. 

A study of the Iieze process for the analysis of skim TwiiTr, b. jjEzit, 
Routines, and Duflos (Rev. Gin. Lait, 7 (1909). Xo. 9, pp. 193-197).—In order 
4.0 overcome the variable results obtained in some cases by the Lez^ method, 
noted above, the authors point out the conditions requisite for accurate determi¬ 
nations with this method. 
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A rapid method for the detection and estimation of formalddiyde in milh, 
H. S. Sheewsbuby and A. W. Knapp iAnalyist Si (1909), Xo. 39i, pp, 

This is a paper presented at the meeting of the Society of Public Analysts and 
other Analytical Chemists at London. December 2, 190S. 

The reagent used by the authors is made up of 1 cc. of pure nitric acid added 
to 100 cc. of hydrochloric acid. To 3 cc. of milk in a test tube 10 cc. of the 
freshly made reagent is added, shaken vigorously, and kept for 10 minutes in 
a water bath at 50® 0. A violet color appears if formaldehyde is present and 
its intensity indicates the amount. 

Disadvantages of potassium bichromate as a preservative, A. Monvoisin 
(Compt. R^nd, Acad. Hci. [Pari&l, lyt (1906), Xo. 23, pp. JiOS^ HOi; ah^. in 
Jour. 8o€. Chem. Indun., 2b ( t909), Xo. 1, p. 36). —^The French law of August 1, 
1903. requires that potassium bichromate be added to samples of milk taken for 
analysis. The author finds that after such addition the Sttorch test for heated 
milk can not be used. Potassium bichromate also interferes with the determi¬ 
nation of the acidity, the cryoscopic point, the refractive index, and probably 
also the detection of formaldehyde. 

The determination of the moisture content of butter, F. Bengen (ZtscJir. 
Vntersuch. 2>^ahr. u. OenusvntL, 15 (lOOts), Xo. 10, pp. ah^. in Ilyg. 

Rundschau, 19 (1909), A'o. 1, p. 5d).—From a study of other investigators and 
his own experience in determining the moisture content of butter by drying in 
a Soxhlet apiiaratus, the author concludes that the present methods of determi 
nation by drying are not reliable, since some of the fatty acids are volatile and 
the result will be too high. The indirect method of subtracting the fat plus the 
solids-not-fat from 100 is recommended. 

Studies on fatty acids in butter, E. K. Dons (ZUchr. Untersuch. Xahr. u. 
OenutamtU, 16 (1908), Ro. 12, pp. 705-725, dgma. 2). —Continuing the researches 
Iffeviously noted (B. S. R., 19, p. 1111), the author has improved the methods 
for determining the amount of caproic, lauric, myristic, and other fatty acids of 
butter, which he describes in this article. 

The Muntz-Coudon number in butters from the vicuiity of Pavia, N. 
Monti (8taz. 8per. Agr. ItaL, 41 (1908), Xo. 5-0, pp. 270-Z8>).—The author 
used the Mfintz-Oondon modification of the Polenske method in an examination 
of 76 samples of butter as to adulteration with other fats. A butter having a 
higher number than 13.36 is deemed free from coconut fat. 

Artificial means of increasing the Beicheit-lCeissl value and saponification 
value of butter fat, £L Fincke (Ztaehr, Unierauch. Nahr. n. OenuaamtL, 10 
(1908), Xo. 11, pp. OOO-OnS; aha, fn Analyst, $4 (1909), Xo. 395, pp. 50, 51 ).— 
The author describes methods for the determinatiou of acetin and triacetin 
when it is suspected that oils containing these glycerids have been added to 
fats for the purpose of imitating butter. 

The determination of sugar in molasses feeds by polarissation, F. Hebles 
(Ztaehr. Zuckcrindua. Bohmen, 82 (1908), Xo. 11, pp. 626-628).—-The author 
describes a method of determining the sugar content in molasses feeds which 
he has successfully used for the past 10 years. 

Rapid determination of oil in cotton-seed products, C. H, Hebtt, F. B. 
Stem, and M. Obe (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem,, 1 {1909), Xo. A pp. 76-81). — 
In this article the objections to the usual methods are enumerated and a new 
method is described, in which the objections are said to be met 

The higher melting point constituenis of JTapanese fish oil, H. Oeadv 
(Chem. Ztg., 38 (1908), No. 99, pp. 1199-1801, fga. 8; ode. m Analyst. 34 (1909), 
No. 395, p. 68).—A fii^ oil derived firom several spedies of herring was found to 
have a melting point of 34 to 35* a The saponification value was 195.0, the 
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iodiii value was 29.7, and the refractometer reading at 41 to 42® C. was 1.4545. 
The oil was found to contain oleic acid and solid acids which appeared to be a 
mixture of stearic and isocetic acids. 

Detection of savin, oil, A. Beythien and P. Atenstadt (Ztschr. Untersuch. 
A'a/^r, «. (}enuissmth, 16 {IVOS)^ A'o. IL pp, 617-679; ahs. in Analyst^ 3i {1909), 
yo. 395, piK 63, 6*J)---A note on methods for differentiating between savin oil, 
juniper oil, and turpentine. 

Charactexistics of ergot and lycopodium oils and areca-nut fat, A. Bathje 
{Anh. Phftrm,, 3i6 (W08), Xo. 9. pp, 692-109; ah». in Analyst, 3i (1009), No. 
395, p. 6i), —^.Vnalytical data are given on these oils. 

[Hiscellaneous analyses], H. B. Annett (Ann. Rpt. Dept Ayr. Bombay, 
1901^, pp. 27-31).—-This is the annual report of the official chemist and contains 
analyses of milk, cream, oil seeds, and other agricultural products. 

[Hisoellaneous analyses], J. Gbaetiau (Rap. Lab. Anal. Louvain, 1906, pp« 
17; 1907, pp. 16 ).—^These are the annual reports of the official chemist and. 
contain analyses of fertilizers, feeding stuffs, and agricultural iiroducts. 

fHiscellaneous analyses], T. F. Sedgwick {Mem. Dir. Foniento [Peru], 
1907-8, voh /, pp. 53-101 ).—^This is the annual report of the sugar cane experi¬ 
ment station for the year ending March SI, lOOS. During the year 447 samples 
of soils, fertilizers, sugars, and other agricultural materials were analyzed. 

[Hiscellaneous analyses], J. McCbae iTrant^vaal Oort. Ann. Rpt 

1907-8, pp. 5-21 ).—^This is the annual rei»ort of the government analyst and 
contains analyses of milk, meal, dour, water, and other agricultural materials. 

HETEOEOLOGY—WATEB. 

Introduction to weather forecasting, W. J. van Bebbeb (Anleituny sur 
AufsUllunff row Wetterrorhirsagen. Brunswick, 1908, 2. rev. ed., pp. VI+S8, 
tfgs. 16; nr. Beibl. Ann. Phys., 33 (1909), No. 5, pp. 306, 307 ).second 
re\ised edition of this iiamphlet, which contains a brief popular discussion of 
the subject for the use of schools and farmers. 

Constantly appearing secondary maxima and minima in the yearly course 
of meteorological elements, Tan Ruckevobsei:. {Konstant auftretende seo- 
unddrc Maxima und Minima in dcm jahrlichen VcrJauf dir meteorologiachen 
Erschf inungen. Rotterdam, 1908, pt 5, pp. H, fig. 1, charts S; rev. in BeiU. 
Ann. Phys.. 33 iI909t No. 5, p. 3dd).—Temi)erature, pressure, and rainfall 
curves are traced and discussed. 

The isothermal layer of the atmosphere and atmospheric radiation, E. 
<told \Proe. Roy. 8ov. {London}, Scr. A, 82 (1909), No. A5ol, pp. ^3-70).—The 
tuples treated in this article are the phenomenon of the isothermal layer and 
the exi>erimental evidence of its existence; the possible temperature distribu¬ 
tions in an atmosphere; experimental data on gaseous radiation and absorp¬ 
tion ; and general expressions for the radiation from the atmosphere and con¬ 
ditions of its eaullibrium as applied to an atmosphere of imiform constitution, 
the esirth's atmosphere, taking into account the diminution of water vapor 
with height, and the day and night temperatures of the earth's surface. 

The isothermal layer of the atmosphere, J. I. Craig, TT. H. Dines, R. H. 
Hughes, and E. Ooin (\a1ure fLo?idon]. 78 (1908), Xo. 2031, pp. 550-652; 79 
(1909), Xos. 20io, pp. 281, 282; 20^7, pp. 3^0, 3}!; 80 (1909), Xo. 2055, p. 68).— 
The i«n»er noted above is briefly discussed in this series of articles. 

Becent ohservations in atmospheric electricity, P. H. Dike {A?ner. Jour. 
8eL, }. sen. 27 (1909), Xo. 159, pp. 197-209 ).—^This is a paper presented before 
the Philosophical Society of Washington and is a critical review of recent work 
of investigsitors in this great field, which is said to be almost entirely neglected 
in this country. 
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Tlie origin of atmospheric ozone and the causes of variation of carbon 
dioxid in the air, H. Henbiet and M Bourssr ( Inn. Ohnerv. JIunic. (Oharrv 
Montsouris) [ParU}^ 9 (1908), Xo. 1-2, pp. Jb7-19o ).—^This is a detailed ac¬ 
count of investigations, a brief reiiort of which has already been noted (K S. R., 
20, p. 422). 

Analyses of air, P. Mzqitel (Awn. Ohserv. Mimic. iOhserv. Montsouris) 
IParis], 9 (1908), Xo. 1-2, pp. 7-28 ).—^Xumerons determinations of ozone and 
carbon dioxid in the free air and more detailed examinations of the confined air 
of subways, tunnels, and buildings are rei»rted. 

[Meteorological observations in Trinidad], J. H. Hast and H. Millen 
iBot, Dept. Trinidad Ann. Rpt. 1908, pp. 2i, 32-37 ).—^Tables are given which 
show the monthly and annual rainfall at the Hoyal Botanic Gardens from 1862 
to 1907; mean annual barometric pressure, temperature, and rainfall at the same 
place, 18SS to 1907; and observations on rainfall during 1907 at 50 stations in 
Trinidad; besides miscellaneous meteorological observations during that year at 
various stations in the island. The mean annual rainfall at the botanic gardens, 
1S02 to 1907, was 72.39 in.; for 20 years. ISSS to 1907, C6.6 in. The mean 
barometric pressure for the 20 years, 1S8S to 1907, was 29.90 in.; the annual 
temperature 78.50. 

The rainfall in ISTatal, EL Xevill iXatal Agr. Jour., 11 (1908), Xo. 12, pp. 
loSi-15JS).—Attention is called to the fact that there is a distinct 18-year 
periodical fiuctuatlon in rainfall in Natal, the epochs of heaviest rainfall center¬ 
ing around the years 1855-56,187^74. and 1S92-93. The indications point to a 
similar exceptionally heavy rainfall centering around the year 1910-11. The 
excess of rain is usually spread over a period of about 5 yeara These periods 
of excessive rainfall are attributed to the gradual northerly drift of the great 
rain belt, the normal position of which is to the southeast of Cape (Colony. 

It is noted also that these epochs of heavy rainfall coincide ** with that of the 
approach of the node of the moon’s orbit to the position of the vernal or spring 
equinox, when the inclination of the plane of the moon’s orbit to the plane of 
the terrestrial equator reaches its maximum value, as if there were some con¬ 
nection between the two occurrences, and this coincidence points to a possible 
cause of this 18-year fluctuation in the rainfalL ... If the great rain belt 
has any tendency to follow the deformation of the atmosphere under the attrac¬ 
tion of the moon, as it should according to theory, then the greatest northerly 
drift will occur when the moon’s node approaches the vernal equinox, and. this 
is exactly what is indicated by the observations. It is to be noted that this is 
purely a local cause affecting Southeast Africa, and not necessarily holding of 
any other place. . . . 

'^It is noteworthy that three 11 or 12 year solar periods of variation in 
density of rain belt are not very different from two 18-year lunar periods, so 
that every 35 or 36 years the two should coincide and give rise to a spedlally 
heavy excess of rain, i^ilar to that which is recorded by the observations. 
Thus the excess of rainfall near 1855-56 and 1892-93 was much heavier than 
that at the intermediate 18-year epoch in 1873-74, If this be so, the coming 
heavy rains of 1910-11 will not he so heavy as those of either 1855-56 or 
1892-93.” 

Contributioiis to hydrology, H. Dbssouebs (C4Mtr4^iioHs Dif?erse8 d 
VSydrogen^se. Algiers, 1908, pp. 168, piSs. 4)*—This is a series of articles 

treating of sources and means of conserving and increai^zg the water supply. 

XTndergrotEiid waters of Geougia, S. W. MoCauun iOed. Survey Qa. BuL 
15, pp, 379, pis. 99, fige, 5, map i).—Tlfis report has an Introductory chapter on 
the g^eral conditions controlling the amoiint of water taken up by soils, dis¬ 
cusses briefly the physiography and geology of Geor^ and takes up in detail 
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the amount, composition and other characteristics of the underground water by 
geological formations and by counties. The report is in part a revision of a 
paper on the artesian well system of Georgia, published in 1S98. 

Dew ponds, G. Hubbard Roy, 8oc, Arts, 57 {1909), A’o. 2937, pp, 330- 

The article tells what dew ponds are, explains the conditions essential 
to their efficient action, and discusses the i)ossibility of their introduction with 
advantage into arid regions. Accurate data are too limited to draw positive 
conclusions as to the latter point. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 17, p. 533). 

A phase of ground water problems in the West, W. C. Mendenhall (Econ, 
Gtoh, 4 (1909), No. 1, pp, 35-i5, figs. 2).—This article is based upon observa¬ 
tions on ** the relation of the withdrawals of ground water by artificial means 
to the rechaige from precipitation and run-off’* in the San Bernardino Valley, 
California, “ where, during 8 or 9 years past, the total developed waters and 
the total waters that rise naturally in springs have been measured twice an¬ 
nually. The total water from both these sources, all of which is used for 
domestic purposes or for irrigation, has increased slowly, although irregularly, 
to keep pac« with the increasing population of the dependent communities, but 
the most striking fact brought out by the measurements is the general increase 
in the amount of developed water, accompanying an equally marked general 
decrease in the natural waters; that is to say, the flow of springs has lessened 
markedly a.s the yield of wells has increased. . . . 

“ Detailefl measurements have not been made for other of the many basins 
that ttigetber omistitute the valley of southern California, but there is no doubt 
that were they to 1>e had they would indicate about the same conditiou that 
exists in the San Bernardino basin.” 

The nee<l of •* constant records of fluctuations in ground water levels, for com¬ 
parison with the average rainflilI,or the average flow of the supplying stream,” 
is einplmsized. 

The presence of nitrites and ammonia in drinking water, S. Van Eyk 
(Pharm. WvrkbL, }J (lOOH), yo, pp. 1162-1165; ahs, in Cnem. Abs„ 3 (1909), 
Xo, 6, p. 632), —^The occurrence of considerable amounts of nitrites in water 
fn>m a zinc-lined pump is reported. An investigation of the matter indicated 
that the nitrites were due to the reduction of nitrates by the zinc. 

The removal of iron from w^ water, Peters (Ztaclir, Hyg, u, Infcktions- 
krank,, 61 (1003), Vo. 2, pp, 2i7-261; ghs, in Chem, Abs,, S (1909), No, 6, p, 
632 K—The method proposed is to pour into the well water which has been 
standing for some time In the open air and has become thoroughly aerated. The 
iron is precipitated by the oxygen thus Introduced and the water may be pumped 
out and Altered. 

The purification of ground waters containing iron and manganese, B, S. 
Weston (Proc. Amcr, 8oc, Civ, Engin,, Si (1908), No, 10, pp, 132i-lS93, pis, S, 
figs, 8; 35 (1909), Xo, 2, pp. 150-166, fig. 1; abs, in Engin, Bee., 59 (1909), Xo. 
6, pp. Ii6-H8, fig. 1; Engin. 5 (1909), Vo. 3, pp. 2Ji-25fi>.—This article 

explains that the method of deferrizatioii which it is advisable to use in any given 
ease dei>ends uiion the composition and character of the water. A careful study 
of the water is therefore a necessary preliminarj' to the application of efficient 
methods. Methods which have been employed with success are described. 
The most important feature of all of these methods is thorough aeration. 

Chemical purification of drinking water in the country, J. Laurent (Jour. 
Pharm. ct Ckim., 6, ser., 28 (1908), Xo. 9, pp. 392, 393; abs. in Rev. Bd. 
IParisl, 47 (1909), I, Xo. 5, p. 150). —Directions are given for the application 
of a method based upon the use of permanganate of potash and alum followed 
by the addition of sodium hyposulphite and carbonate^ 
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The recent Pariisiaii experiments on water sterilizatiozi by ozone, C. 
DA.VGE {Engin, Bee., 59 (1909), iVo. 7, p. 183). —Exi)eriments with Siemens-de 
Frise ozonizers are reiwrted. The treatment was fonud to be very effective in 
destroying organisms in the water. 

On the sterilization of potable water by means of the mercury vapor lamp, 
J. CoTTBMONT and T. Xogzer (Compt. Bend. Acad. i^ci. [Paris], HS {1909), "So. 
8, pp. 523, 524). —^Experiments are reported which show that by the use of the 
Kromayer mercury vaiwr lamp complete sterilization can be secured in from 1 
to 2 minutes, even when the samples are very highly polluted. 

Examinations of water, P. Miquel (Ann. Observ. llunic. (Oh^erv. Mont- 
souris) [Paris], 9 (1908), No. 1-2, pp. 29~~62). —^Detailed examinations of 
potable waters of Paris and environs, sewage and drainage waters, and rain 
water are reported. 


soiifi--i^miz£Ss. 

The soil. A- D. Hall (London, 1908, 2. ed., rev. and enh, pp XY-^Sll, pis. 
13, figs. 4).—This is a second revised and enlarged edition of this work, which is 
described as an introduction to the scientific study of the growth of crops. 
The principal changes which have been made are a revision of the method of 
mechanical analysis of soils, modification of the author's views on the nature 
of clay and on the absorption of ammonium and other stilts by zeolitic silicates 
in the soil, and enlargement and complete revision of the chapter on the living 
organisms of the soil, besides numerous minor corrections and modifications. 

The genetic classification of soils, X. Tulaikov (Jour. Agr, Eei., S (1908), 
Eo. 1, pp. 8d-8J).—-This is a brief description of the genetic classification of 
soils as worked out by Dokouchayev and Sibertzev in Russia (E. S. R., 12, pp. 
701, 807; 19, p. 314) and partially adopted by Hilgard and Ramann. 

In this classification the word soil is taken to mean ** the loose surface strata 
of the earth’s crust in which general dynamic processes (weathering, erosion, 
etc.) have taken place, and are taking place in conjunction with chemico- 
biological processes.” The classification includes 7 types, as follows: Laterite 
soils, wind-blown loess soils, soils of the dry steppe, black soils (chernozem), 
gray soils, peat and ashy (podzol) soils, and fenland (tundra) soila These 
7 fundamental groups of soils ** are spread over the surface of large continents 
in zones which coincide with the physlco-gec^aphical zones of those conti¬ 
nents.” 

It is slated that notwithstanding the seeming complexity of this classification, 
** its fundamental feature is the general statement that soil is the product of 
Ihe conditions of its development, and that the peculiarities of soils are closely 
interrelated.” 

Soil investigatioiis, I, E. O. Bjobltrke (Tidsskr, Xorske Landbr,, 15 
(1908), No. It, pp. 493-504).—A discussion of the principles underlying the 
problem of soil studies. In this article considerable attention is given to 
American work in this line, particularly to that of Hilgard. 

Biochemical studies in forest soils, R. Albert and A. Luther (Jour. Landw„ 
56 (1908), No. 4, pp. 347-370; abs. in Chem. ZentbU 1909, 1, No. 7, p. 572).— 
The studies, which were made with four diluvial forest soils, included deter¬ 
minations by Remy’s method of putrefactive capacity under dUferent conditions 
of season and water supply, nitrifying power by the Buhlert and Fickend^ 
method, fermentative power for soluble cariwhydrates by the Remy method, 
and physical and chemical examinations of the soila The studies reported 
are considered preliminary to further investigations and therefore few con- 
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clasions are drawn. Tbe results in general indicate the usefulness of Remy’s 
methods of study. 

A certain parallelism was observed to exist between biological activity and 
the carbohydrates, lime, mineral matter, and fine particles of the surface soil. 
The character of the humus appeared to be of more importance than its total 
amount. Determinations of absorptive power for nitrogen according to Knop’s 
method and of hygroscopicity according to Mitscherlich’s method proved of 
value In judging the character of the soils. Determinations of free acids in 
humus by Suchting's method were found to be of little value. 

Ghemico-agzicaltnral study of the soils of Poggiomarino, S. de Grazia 
{Ann. Bcuola Sup, Apr. Portici, 2, Be,,, 7 {1907), pp. 20).—Poggiomarino is 
a district in the province of Naples, its soils being of volcanic origin. The me¬ 
chanical analysis, litho-mineralogical analysis of the coarse material, physico¬ 
chemical analysis (Schloesing), and a brief cdiemical analysis of soil from 
seven imints in the region are s^ven and discussed at considerable length. In 
general the soil of the region may be classified as fertile. 

A remarkable accumulation of nitrogen, carbon, and humus in a prairie 
sofil, F. J. Alway and 0. EL Vail (Jour, Indus, and Engin, Cliem,, 1 (fddO), 
A’o. 2, pp, 74-70).—^Analyses of 2 types of soil, bowlder clay and lacustral clay, 
from the experimental farm at Indian Head are reported. The samples of 
lacustral clay were taken from the summits of hummocks which are a charac¬ 
teristic f€ature of the area under considertion, as well as from rifts between 
the hummocks. No marked difference was observed in the composition of the 
till and the soil from the summits of the hummocks. The rifts, however, con¬ 
tained more than twice as much humus (7.1S per cent), humus nitrogen (0.46 
Iier cent), total nitrogen (0.84 per cent), and carbon (10.59 per cent) as the 
soil front the tops of the hummocks. 

Soil addity in its relation to lack of available phosphates, 0. W. Stoddabt 
{Jour, Indus, and Engin, Chem., 1 (1909), Vo. 2, pp, 69-74; aOs, in Jour. Soc, 
Chem, Indus,, 28 (1909), Ko, 6, p. S20). —In a previous imper (E. S. R,, 18, 
IL 1024; 19, p. 17) it was shown that acid soils are as a rule in need of phos¬ 
phates. 

Further study of typical acid and neutral soils, more particularly the relation 
of phosphoric acid to humus, showed that the phosphoric acid content of the 
humus was about the same in both acid and nonacid soils. The acid soils con¬ 
tained a higher {lercentage of total phosphoric acid in combination with iron and 
aluminum and less in combination with calcium than the nonacid soils. 

Some of the resuits obtained indicate that the phosphorus of humus may not 
be available to plants. Fifth-normal nitric acid was found to be an excellent 
indicator of soil needs with respect to phosphates, due to the fact that it deter¬ 
mines with accuracy the amount of calcium phosphate in soils. The general 
conclnsion is reached that as far as Wisconsin soils are concerned, when the 
percentage of phosphoric acid soluble in fifth-normal nitric acid falls below 
0.015 the soils will resiK>nd to phosphate fertilizer. 

The problem of our unproductive lands, T. Cherry {Jour. Dept. Agr, Tio- 
toria, 7 (i«909), A’o. t, pp. 18-25), —^The lands referred to include “first approxi¬ 
mately 4 million acres of the inferior and poor parts of the Mallee: second, at 
least double that area of hilly country forming the main part of the Great 
Dividing Range and its northern and southern spurs; and third, perhaps million 
acres of the siindy land along the coast, laie total area is at least one-fourth of 
the entire extent of Victoria,” 
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The composition of the soil of these areas as compared with that of other 
parts of Victoria is shown in the following table: 

Rehultis of analyses of Victorian soils. 


* 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

TUfth -iVAAtArn . _ _ 

Percent. 
0.250 
.110 
0.040- .310 
.025- .150 
.OSS- .sno 



AvArftf^A nArthm*Ti whAftt Innri _ _ _ __ 

fioastAl piftfn land . ... 

AxATftgA hfll aaUr _ 

AvAPAg» MftU^ snils _ . _ _ _ _. _ 




One prominent physical clniracteristic of these soils is the very slight differ¬ 
ence between surface soil and snbsoil. Potash is as a rule very abundant in the 
soils and nitrogen is generally fairly abundant, but phosphoric acid is deficient. 
Lime is a prominent constituent, in many cases running as high as 10 to 25 per 
cent. Practical trials indicate that the use of manure and phosphates and 
thorough cultivation are among the most efficient means of improving these 
soils. 

On. the effect of various mulcdiing materials on the productiveness of soils, 
Clausen (Ulus. Landw, 7Ag,^ 2S {190B), "So. 99, p, 8^6; aim. in Chem. Ahs., S 
(1909), No. 6, p. 684). —Comparative tests of sand, peat, and sawdust are 
reported. It was found that the use of an amount of peat corresponding to only 
1.6 per cent of the amount of soil increased the yield about 25 per cent. 

Eization of free nitrogen, nitrification, etc., A. Koch (Jakresher, Odrungs^ 
Organismen, 16 (1905), pp. This is a review of Investigations re¬ 

ported during 1905 on fixation of free nitrogeai, denitrification, nitrification, 
and related subjects, more particularly fermentative changes occurring in 
manure. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the chemical processes involved in the 
assimilation of free nitrogen by Azotobacter and Badiobacter, J. Stoexasa 
ET AL. (Cenm. Baht, [etc.1, fi Abt, 21 (1908), Nos. 15^16, pp. 484-^09; 20-21, 
pp. 620-6S2, pis. $; abs. in Jour. €hem. Boc. {London), 94 (1908), Nos. 552, II. 
p. 880; 5SS, II, p. 975; Jour. Boc. Okem. Indus., 27 (1908), No. 28, p. 1167).— 
This article discusses the morphology and biology of Bacillus radiobacter in 
the li^t of receat investigations, and reports investigations on the isolation of 
this organism and to test the behavior of Azotobacter and Badiobacter in mixed 
and pure cultures; the rate of nitrogen fixation of mixed and pure cultures of 
the 2 organisms; the Infiuence of different kinds of carbohydrates on nitrogen 
fixation; the behavior of the organisms in the presence of sodium nitrate; the 
consumption of carbohydrates in the assimilation of free nitrogen by Assoio- 
bacter chroococeum; the intensity of reispiratlon of A. chroococcum; chemical 
processes involved in the breaking down of glucose and mannlte by the respira¬ 
tion enzym of Azotobacter; the metabolism balance of A. chroococcum, B^e- 
rinck; production of hydrogen in the metabolic processes of A, chroococcum, B.; 
behavior of phosphorus of various phoepbatic nutcients In the Azotobacter 
mass; nnclein in the bacterial mass of A. chroococcum and in the organism 
its^f; and chemical analysis of the bacterial mass of A. chroococcum B. 

It is shown that these organisms are wldefy distributed in nature and are 
especially abundant in soils having vigorous growth of bluegreen alge. They 
do not occur, however, in high-lying soils of the Alps. lUdiotMicter has only a 
sli^t power of fixing nitrogen as compared with Azotobacter, aitd the fixing 
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power of the latter is but slightly increased by symbiosis with Radiobacter, 
Of the sugars tested as sources of carbonaceous food of the organisms, l-ara- 
binose gave the best results, and rhanmose the poorest. With dextrose 99 to 
22i gm. of sugar was converted into carbon dioxid for every gram of nitrogen 
fixed. The results obtained with the various sugars suggest that the fur- 
furoids of the soil are the best source of food for Azotobacter. Nitrate of soda 
inhibited nitrogen fixation, but apparently was not as good a food as free nitro- 
gen. It was found that nitrite and ammonia were invariably formed when 
nitrate of soda was used in the culture medium. Radiobacter was shown to be 
a powerful denitrifier, liberating free nitrogen from nitrate and exhibiting 
intense respiration. 

Analysis of the bacterial mass produced in the cultures showed 8.6 per 
cent, phosphoric acid 4.9 per cent, potash 2.4 per cent, and nitrogen 11.3 per 
cent. 

Nitrogen and nitragin, A. J. Bwabt (Jour, Dept Apr, Victoria, 7 (1909), 
No. i, pp, 36-59).—'This article discusses briefly the nature and use of com¬ 
mercial cultures of organisms which assimilate free nitrogen, and explains the 
conditions under which such cultures are likely to be beneficial. The general 
cmiclusion Is that in the present state of knowledge of the siibject the use of 
these cultures is not to be recommended except under “ very special conditions.’’ 
“ The net i^snlt of the activity of soil bacteria in rich, well-manured soils is to 
produce a loss rather than a gsiin of nitrogen, and hence no advantage is to be 
expected by the addition of cultures of any kind of bacterium to such soils.” 

The inoculation of leguminous crops, F. J. Chittenden {Jout\ Roy. Hort 
Boc. ILondon), S4 (1908), No. 2, pp. 231-2oi. ph 1, fig. 1; 5'/ (1909), Xo. 3, pp. 
i91-‘Ji99 ).—^In experiments at Wisley Garden in 1908 with peas treated with 
the Inoculating material prepared by Professor Bottomley of Kings College, it 
was found in one series of experiments that “ 7 out of the 12 plats on which 
inoculated seed was sown gave smaller crops than the corresponding uninocu¬ 
lated plats, and one gave an equal crop. . . . The crop from the inoculated seed 
was not better in any way than that from the uninoculated, nor did it reach 
maturity earlier.” In a second series of experiments “ only 7 out of 24 rows 
of inoculated seed gave a greater yield than the uninoculated, one gave an 
equal yield, and 16 gave a smaller.” 

Watering peas with the inoculating material gave like results. 

The general conclusion drawn is that the inoculation of l^uminons crops 
with the material used is not likely to prove beneficial in ordinary garden soils. 

Experiments on the value of nitro-bactexine, C- T. Gimingham (Gard. 
Chron., S. ser., io (1909), Xo. 1152. pp. 59, 39).—Experiments with peas on very 
poor and on well manured garden soil at the Southeastern Agricultural College^ 
Wye, are reported. “There was no evidence of any kind to show that the 
slightest benefit had been obtained by the use of • nitro-bacterine ’ on either 
tyiie of soil.” 

Espeximents on the value of nitro-hacterine, P. Keeble (Ganl Chwn., 3. 
ser., jo (1909), Xos. 1150, pp. 20, 21; 1151, pp. 35. 36 ).—^The results obtained by 
Chittenden (noted above) are diseusssed, and experiments of a similar character 
made on the grounds of the botanical laboratory of University College, Reading 
are reported. ‘ ' 

It was found in these experiments that the increase of yield from inoculated 
seed was so small that it did not represent a sufficient increase of profit to make 
the use of nitro-bacterine on oidinaiy garden soils of practical value. To this 
tttent the ^nlts confirm those reported by Chittenden, but they do not confirm 
the conclusion that inoculation generally decreases the yield. 
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Experiments on the value of nitro-bacterine, F. J. Ohittenden (Gard. 
Citron., 3. ser., iS {1909), 1153, pp. 68, 63).—Attention is called to certain 

errors which occurred in a prerious report tending to exaggerate the reduction 
in yield from inoculated seed. 

Nitro-bacterine, G. Henslow (Gard. Chron., 3. ser., j5 (1900), Xo. 1154. P - 
32).—Beneficial results from watering scarlet runner beans with culture solu¬ 
tions of the “nitro-bacterine” are reported. 

Experiments'with nitro-bacterine, W. B. Bottomlet (Gard. Chron., 3. scr,, 
45 (1909), Xo8. 1134, PP* 91, 92; 1156 p. iij).—Referring to experiments at 
Wisley, Wye, and Reading, noted above^ the author calls attention to conditions 
of soil and f^ilizing in those experiments which in his judgment account for 
the unfavorable results obtained. 

Investigations on lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime, A. Sabaschnieoff 
(Mitt. Landto. Inst. Leipzig, 1908, No. 9, pp. 77-123; als. in Chem. Ztg., 33 
il909). No. 43-H, Rcpert., p. 232).—Previous investigations on this subject are 
reviewed and laboratory investigations on decomposition in soil and fertilizer 
experiments in the field are reported, as well as investigations on the character 
and work of the bacteria which cause decomposition of lime nitrogen. Among 
the more important results obtained were the following: 

It was again shown that a culture medium consisting of soil extract, 0.5 per 
cent of acid potassium phosphate, 0.1 per cent of asparagin, and 0.1 per cent 
of grape sugar furnishes a very good medium for decomposition experiments 
with lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime. Formation of ammonia occurs in media 
which do not contain asparagin and grape sugar, but the formation in this case 
is very slow. Heating the lime nitrogen solution produced no injurious effect, 
but to a certain extent promoted the formation of ammonia. Neither on heat¬ 
ing nor on standing was dicyandiamid formed in lime nitrogen solutions. The 
substance produced by heating is very easily decomposed. It is apparently 
an isomer of dicyandiamid. 

Carbon dioxid does not cause the formation of dicyandiamid. It does not 
retard, but to some extent promotes the cleavage of cyanamid. Oalelum cyana- 
mid solutions which had not been heated were decomposed by pure^ cultures of 
bacteria only when absorb^t substances were present This fact is of great 
importance with respect to the action of lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime on 
soils of low absorptive capacity, and the mixing of these substances with 
compost appears to be advisable in such cases. 

The intensity of the cleavage of cyanamid varied widely in the same soil 
in the course of the year, depending more upon the time of the year than 
upon the weather. The nitrogei of lime nitrogen and nitrogen lime was con¬ 
verted in like amount into ammonia and its decomposition was brought about 
by the same bacteria. Among the very active organisms in the cleavage of 
cyanamid was Bacterium erythrogenes, which also is active in the cleavage of 
urea. 

The chemical changes in lime nitrogen when used as a fertilizer, H. Hap¬ 
pen (Cenm. Bakt. [ete.1,2. Aht., 22 (1908), No, 7-10, pp. 2Sl-4t98; ads. in Chem. 
Zcnfbl, 1909,1, No. 4, pp. 310, 5ff).—This is a lurther contribution to a con¬ 
troversy with Ldhnis on this subject (E. S. B., 20, pu 123). 

The decomposition of lime nitrogen, IH, F. L5hnis and R. Mon. (CentM. 
Bakt [etc.], 22 (1908), No. 7-10, pp. 25Jh281; abs. in Chem. Zenthl, 1909, 1, 
No. 4, p. did).—This article reviews previous observations and hypotheses relat¬ 
ing to the decomposition of lime nitrogen, referring more particultrly to the 
work of Happen (E. S. R^ 18, p. 1028) and reports further studies by the au¬ 
thors on the hydration of cyanamid, the influence of the soil on the deeomposl- 
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tiou of lime nitrogen, the formation and decomposition of dicyandiamid, and 
the relation of bacteria to the decomposition of lime nitrogen. 

The authors conclude from their iuTestigations that the decomposition of 
lime nitrogen in the soil takes place in the following way: By solution the 
calcium cyanamid is converted into calcium dicyandiamid (ON.NH) 2 .Ca. On 
standing of the solution, or more quickly under the influence of heat or the 
absorptive power of the soil ]Kirticles, the lime of the cyanamid is set free. The 
cyamimid under the action of weak acids (carbon dioxid) or heating in the 
presence of basic substances (caustic lime) is converted into ammonium cyanate 
and finally into urea, the latter being converted into ammonium carbonate by 
the action of bacteria. 

As Ulpiani found, there is no direct bacterial action on cyanamidL Bacteria 
do not attack dicyandiamid either in dilute or concentrated solution. Bx ex¬ 
periments on the deeompo^tlon of lime nitrogen in which soil is used it 'makes 
no difference whether the solution is heated or not 

Is dicyandiainld a poison for field crops? O. Loew (Ohem. Etp., SS (1909)^ 
No. d, ppn 21^ 22; aha. in Jour, Chem. Boc. [London], 9d (1909)^ No. $56^ JjT, 
p. 177; Chem. Zenthh 1909, /, No. 9, p. 7B5; Ohem. Aha., S (1909), No. 10, 
p. 1197).—"Pot experiments with barl^ on humus garden soil, comparing dicy¬ 
andiamid (0.75 gm. to SJSy kg. of soil) on sterilized and unsterilized soU, am¬ 
monium sulphate, and no nitrogenous fertilizer, are reported. 

The results showed that on sterilized soil dicyandiamid gave the same yield 
as ammonium sulphate. On un^aterilized soil the growth of the plants was seri¬ 
ously interfered with as a result, in the author’s opinion, of the formation of 
injurious comiKXunds from the dicyandiamid through the action of the bacteria. 
It was noticed in the case both of sterilized and unsterilized soil that the use of 
dicyandiamid resulted in a drying up of the tips of the leaves of the barley, a 
result attributed to the excessi\e accumulation of the dicyandiamid in that part 
oi the plant. 

The structural formula of the dicyuudiamid is discussed. 

An observation on calciam cyanamid, J. Aebt (Chem. Ztg., SS (1909), No. 
17, p. US; ah< in ZUchr. Angew. Chem., 22 (1909), No. IS, p. 687). —^It is re¬ 
ported that a loss of 1.1 per cent due to the formation of acetylene was observed 
in a lot of calcium cyamimid left exposed to damp air on the wharves at 
Antwerp. This is attributed to excess of calcium carbid in the material result¬ 
ing from imiterfect methods of manufacture, and it is suggested that a gnaianty 
of the content of this substance ^ould be required in case of calcium cyanamid 
intended for extended transportation. 

The assimilation of potash fey plants, W. KbAger (Ztachr. Vcr. Deut 
Zucicerindus., 1908. No. 631. 11. pp. 739~7S0; Jahrh. Deut Landw. Oeaell., 2S 
(1908), No. pp. 6S3-6i9; abs. hi Chem. Abv., 3 {1909), No. 3, p. 359).—Fer¬ 
tilizer ex|)erjmezits with sugar beets, rye grass, chicory, barley, rye, peas, pota¬ 
toes, and other plants are reiKirted, and the factors influencing the assimilation 
of potash are discussed. These are variety of plant, character and quality of 
soil, fertilizer, weather, etc., anti the micro-organisms of the soil. Attention 
is called to the importance of the return of fertilizing constituents from the 
plant to the soil during the period of growth. The effect of good fertilization 
In offsetting injury from nematodes is emphasized. Lack of potash in the cul¬ 
ture of sugar beets was not shown until the reserve of potash in the root had 
been consumed, when further development was checked. 

Phonolith, so-called potash silicate, as a fertilizer, P. Wagner (Mitt.Deut. 
Landw. Oeaell., 2i (1909), No. 2, pp. 19, 29).—Comparative tests of this ma¬ 
terial and of sulphate of potash on grass and tomatoes on sandy soils are re¬ 
ported, the results lowing that the rock meal furnished so little assimilable 
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liotasB that the potai^-hunger of the i)Iants was not satisfied. Apparently the 
potash of this material was very resistant to the solvent action of acids, soils, 
and plant roots. 

On the fertilizing value of the phosphoric acid of vivianite, 0. Bottcher 
(Beut. Landio. Presse, 36 (1909), 7, p. 61; aha. in Cfiem. PAg.. S3 (1909), 

No. 25, Report., p. 118). —An impure vivianite derived from swamp deposits con¬ 
taining 15.02 per cent of phosphoric acid and 18.1 per cent of water was com- 
imred with superphosphate in pot experiments with oats. Taking the efficiency 
of superphosphate as 100, that of the vivianite was 22 to 30. The phosphoric 
acid is slowly available and the material has some fertilizing value, but not 
sufficient to pay for long transportation or much handling. 

The phosphorites of Qafsa, Tebessa, and Cape Leuca, B. Rossi (Ann. R. 
Bcuola Blip. Agr. Portici, 2, aer., 7 (19(yt), pp. !<?)•—The physical characteristics 
of phosphorite from these places are given, as well as a description of the prep¬ 
aration of the samples, processes of analysis, and tables showing the results of 
the analyses. 

The average percentages of calcium phosphate shown by the analyses were: 
Gafsa phosphorite 56.48, Tebessa phosphorite 43.58, and Cape Leuca phosphorite 
17.31. The percentages of calcium carbonate in the phosphates were high, being 
15.56 in case of Gafsa phosphorite, 36.88 in Tebessa phoi^horite, and 70.73 in 
Cape Leuca phosphorite. 

Namban Creek pho^hatic d^osits, B. A. ALufm et al. (Jour. Dept. Agr* 
Weat* Auat., 17 (1908), Noa* 5, pp. 805-810; 6, pp* 880-^82).—Deposits of phos- 
phatic guano occurring in caves in this district are described and analyses are 
reported showing phosphate of lime varying from 26.6 to 45.25 per cent, and 
nitrogen from 0.2 to 1.65 per cent The larger proportion of the phosphoric 
add was found to be soluble in citrate solution. 

Pkosphatic and gypsum deposits, A. Despeissis (Jour. Dept. Agr. West 
Auat, 17 (190 !B)i No. 6, pp* 906, 907). —Statistics of the consumption of fer¬ 
tilizers in Western Australia are given, with notes on deposits of ifiiosphate and 
gypsum which have been discovered in that colony. It is stated that 16,486 
tons of fertilizers were imported into Western Australia during the half year 
ended June 30, 1908. The occurrence of extensive deposits of both phos{ffiate 
and gypsum is reported. 

The present status of the nitrate industry of Chile, GsimAOH (Ztachr. 
Agrarpolitik, 7 (1909), No. 1, pp. 10-18).—This article discusses the present and 
probable future supply of nitrate and the present business problems and organi¬ 
zation of the industry. 

The Chilean nitrate fields (Mark Lane Express, 100 (1909) ^ No. 4036, p* 
-Reference is here made to the report of the Chilean government inspector 
of nitrate, which states that the minimum stock in sight is 220,000,000 tons and 
that there is no danger of a failure of supply for a century at least 

Analyses of fertiliser:^ R. £. Rose (Fla* Quart. Bui. Dept. Agr., 19 (1909), 
No. 1, pp. 1-6, 12-27, S1-S5, 46-80, 158-161).—The results of inspection of fer¬ 
tilizers during the year 1908 are reported, with the laws providing for this work 
and the rules and regulations adopted under the laws, and suggestions regarding 
the purchase and use of fertilizers. It is stated that inspection tags covering 
133,224 tons of commercial fertilizers w^ sold during the year. This r^re- 
sents an increase of 8,618 t<ms. 

Comparing the economy of hi^-grade and low-grade fertllizm^ it is stated 
that **the high-grade fertilizers, for but little more than a third advance in 
price over the cost of the low-class goods, fumieffi two-thirda more plant food 
and five-sixths more commercial value.” Those who require low-grade goods 
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are advised to purchase the necessary materials and have them mixed and 
bagged at the factory. 

Commercial fertilizers, T. L. Calvebt (Off. Rpt 8ec. Ohio Bd. Agr. on Com. 
Peris., 1008, pp. 8d).—This is a report in the usual form on inspection of fer¬ 
tilizers licensed and analyzed in Ohio during the year 1908. The report also 
contains notes on trade values of fertilizer ingredients during the year and the 
text of the new fertilizer law which went into effect November 1,1908. 

AGEIOTrLTTTBAI. BOTANY. 

Iiinnaeus’s lectures on the cultivation of plants, M. B. Swedebus ( Uppsala 
Univ. Aarsskr. 1907, Linnifest 8kr, 1, pp. 07).—This is a translation 

into German of a series of lectures on the cultivation of plants that are sup¬ 
posed to have been delivered by Linnaeus at the University of Upsala about 
1759. The manuscript was found in St Petersburg a few years ago. 

The weeds and suspected poisonous plants of teeensland, F. M. Bauusy 
(Brishane, 1906, pp. 94S, figs. 408).—Brief botanical descriptions are given of 
the orders, genera, and species of weeds and suspected poisonous plants of 
Queensland. In each instance the locality is named from whence the speci¬ 
mens were obtained and notes are givmi regarding their economic, noxious, 
medicinal, and other properties. With a few exceptions, a portion of each plant 
is illustrated. 

Triple hybrids, H. de Veies (Bot. Gas., 47 {1909), To. 1, pp. 1^).—An 
account is given of studies of evening primrose hy )rids in which the possi¬ 
bilities of so combining the siiecies as to form triple and even quadruple hybrids 
are described. The author states that twin hybrids are produced when the 
pollen of {Enothera Jamarekiana or of one of its derivati\es is crossed with the 
European subspecies of (E. hiennh or of (E. muricata. Triple hybrids may be 
produced by combining one of these with species such as (E. lata and (E. scitir 
tillans. The segregation of characters in the progeny is discussed. 

The chemistry of plants, G. Andb£ (Chimie TdgHale. Paris, 1909, pp. XII+ 
560, figs. 14).—This is issued as a portion of EncyclopOdie Agricole, publii^ed 
under the direction of G. Wery. While essentially an elementary work, the 
author designed this treatise for those who want to gain something more than a 
superficial knowledge of the processes of plant nutrition. 

Chapters are given on the essential elements, structures, and function of 
vegetable material in general, after which the function of chlorophyll, forma¬ 
tion of intermediate ternary comiK>iinds, assimilation and elaboration of nitro¬ 
gen, chlorophyll and other plant pigments, germination, respiration, mineral 
comiiosition, the forms under which various mineral substances are found in 
plants, and the role of water in the i>lant kingdom are discussed. 

While the treatment is i»opuIar in its nature, the author has incori)orated the 
results of many recent investigations and states the more recent theories on 
plant life and processes. 

The bio-chemistry of animals and plants, O. Rosenheim {Bei. Prog. Twair 
tietJi Cent., 2 UmS), Xo. S. pp. 676-699; 3 (1908), Xo. 9, pp. 106-123).—This 
is a summary giving the present status of the bio-chemistry of plants and 
animals, the first imrt of the paper being devoted to a discussion of the nitrogen 
cycle, including nitrification, denitrification, and nitrogen fixation, the synthesis 
of proteids, and the history, occurrence, properties, classification, etc., of pro- 
teids. In the second portion of the paper the significance of proteids in the 
plant is discussed, and the occurrence and function of a number of other com¬ 
pounds, such as phytotoxins, toxolecithides, lipoids, inosite, organic phosphoric 
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acids, etc., are described. The author concludes with a discussion of cliloro- 
pbyll and its relation to hemoglobin. 

Some problems and results of a study of the mechanics of plant anatomy, 
E. Ku&teb (Piog. Bot, 2 (1908), Ao. pp. ^55-558, figs, 2^).— The author 
discusses some of the problems of cell and tissue development in plants, the 
paper being based ujwn lectures given at the University of Halle in 1907. The 
literature of the subject is quite extensively reviewed. 

The effects of variations in the inorganic salts and the reactivity of the 
external medium upon the nutrition, growth, and cell division in plants 
and wiimals, B. Moore, H. E. Boat, and R. B. Knowles (Bio~Chem, Jour., 3 
{1908), No. 6-8, pp. 279-312, pis. i). —^The results of experiments with acid and 
alkaline salts on the growth, cell division, etc., of various plants, and their 
effects on certain animals are described. The inorganic salts used were sodium 
hydrate, hydrochloric acid, ix)tassium hydrate, sodium carbonate and bicar¬ 
bonate, monosodium phosphate, and disodium phosphate. The plants experi¬ 
mented with were hyacinths and onions, the various solutions being made up 
on the basis of gram-molecular streugths. 

Marked effects were produced upon the dividing cells of plant rootlets by 
small variations in the alkalinity or acidity of the medium. The range of 
ionic concentrations compatible ^ 7 lth plant growth was a very narrow one. 
Short of the lethal dose there was found a marked stimulation by the alkali 
which was not found with the acid. The katiou present appeared to have a 
specific effect, and potassium was more stimulating than sodium to both rootlets 
and foliage leaves. The phosphatic anion had a special effect upon the flower, 
causing an increase in size at optimum strength. At higher concentrations, 
irregular inflorescences with i»acked florets on dwarfed stalks were obtained. 

The cytological effects of the different inorganic salts were studied, and there 
was found to be an absence or depression of nuclear division with the acid, and 
a thickening of cell w'alls. With the alkalis there was an increase in nuclear 
division, changes in chromosomes, and the cell outlines became obscured. 

Both acid and alkaline phosphates at optimum concentrations caused in¬ 
creased growth in amphibia. In the case of the alkaline salts, higher concen¬ 
trations resulted in death, preceded by a stage of hyper-excitability. 

The effect on mammals showed that either alkaline or acid phosphates in the 
proportion of 0J26 to 0.38 gm. per kilogram of body weight caused an increased 
metabolism with diminishing body weight, and finally death. 

The distribution, of the indispensable inorganic nutrients In bean seed¬ 
lings, H, lu vow PoBTHEiM and M. Samec (Flora, 99 (1909), No. 3, pp. 260- 
276). —In a previous publication (E. 8. R., 19, p. 426), the distribution of the 
more essential inorganic substances in bean seedlings when grown in Knop's 
solution with and without lime was shown. In the present paper an account is 
given of the distribution of these same compounds in bean seedlings with r^er- 
ence to the calcium and magnesium ratios. Analyses are reported showing the 
dry weight; ash; i^ercentage of lime, magnesia, potash, phoj^oric add, sul- 
l»huric acid, chlorin, and iron oxid in the ash; and the weight of lime^ magneda, 
potash, and phosphoric acid in the ash of 250 of the seedlings. The data are 
grouped to fdiow the amount of these different compounds in seedlings grown in 
distilled water and in normal solutions of the nitrates of lime and magnesia and 
various mixtures of these compounds. 

The plants became diseased when grown in distilled water and in the solutions 
containing magnesium nitrate, the roots bdng stunted, browned, and oftani 
rotten. A mixture of the two compounds In the nutrient solution resulted in an 
increase in the amount of magnesia takm up and a reduction in the proportion 

bSSOO—No, 12—09-3 
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of lime. The flight increase in the magnesia content in the plants grown in the 
solutions containing lime and magnesia is believed to be due to the protective 
or neutralizing action of the lime. 

The phosphorus nutiitiou of plants, Cavalieb and Abtus {Tmi\ ticL Univ, 
Rennes^ 6 {1901)^ yo. 1, pp, f A study was made of the availability of 

different sources of phosphorus for the nutrition of maize grown in sand and 
watered with nutrient solutions that varied only in the phosphorus compound 
employed. 

In the cultures, which were maintained for 92 days, the same amount of 
phosphorus was added to each, the calculated quantity being 2.14 gm. The 
various sources of phosphorus were sodium orthophosphate, pyrophosphate, 
metaphosphate, and phosphite as Inorganic compounds, and potassium mono- 
ethylphosphate, sodium diethylphosphate^ triethylphosphate, and monoallylphos- 
phate. and calcium glycerophosphate as organic compounds. The latter is said 
to be a commercial preparation, while for the others the author made and 
purified his own compounds. At the end of the experiment, the total weight, 
ash, phosphorus coutent. etc.,* for the different plants were determined. 

All the treaded plaints were better developed than the checks, except in the lot 
where the glycerophosphate was used. This substance, or impurities which it 
contained, proved injurious to all the plants, greatly reducing their develop¬ 
ment. There was little or no diflTerenee in the proportion of phosphorus in the 
dry matter of the different lots of plants, but where an actual increase in 
phosphorus was noted, it wais accompanied by an increased growth of the 
plants, hence by greater dry weight. 

The exiieriments show thait plants are not necessarily restricted to the ortho- 
phosphoric acid sailts for their phosphorus supplies, but that maize is capable of 
taking phosphorus from a number of other organic and inorganic compounds. 

Phosphorus and the formation of amino acids by the higher plants, P. 
Rcrsn Chim. Itnl, 3S (1908). IT. Vo. 2, pp. ?72-'27J).—According to the 
author, a correlation exists between the presence of phosphorus and the forma¬ 
tion of proteids in the higher plants. This correlation is not limited to the 
proteid nitrogenous bodies, but also pertains to the amino acid group of com¬ 
pounds, and probalily plays an important rOle in tlie synthesis of all albuminoid 
substances In plants. 

The decomposition of sugar during the processes of respiration, P. B. 
Jensen (Ber. Deut Bot GeaeJl, 26a {1908), No. 9, pp. 666, The author 

states that the decomposition of sugar during alcoholic fermentation is not a 
single process but involves two stages. The intermediary product is said to 
be dioxyacetone. In the process of decomposition the dextrose is broken down 
into dioxyacetone. which may further change into carbon dioxid and alcohol, 
or, by the addition of oxygen through the action of oxydase, into carbon dioxid 
and water. 

On the “strength” and development of the grain of wheat, W. E. 
Bbeitchley (A/in. Bot. [London], 23 {1909), .Vo. 89, pp. 117-139, pis. 2, figs, o).— 
This investigation was inaugurated with a view to determining the question 
of the *• strengthof wheat from a biological standpoint. The term “ strength,” 
according to the author, is by no means exactly defined, but for the purpose 
of his investigation it is taken to indicate the capacity of wheat to produce a 
large, well-piled loaf of bread. 

In the author’s summary it is stated that no cytological differmices can be 
observed between wheat grains of different varieties, grown under similar con¬ 
ditions, which produce flour of varying strengths, nor are there any differences 
indicative of strength to be found in the developing grains of one variety of 
wheat grown iu the same field, under similar soil and climatic conditions, but 
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sublect to radical difforencea in nianurinix. The reputed difference in strength 
betw’een gi'ains of the same variety grown under identical conditions, but cut 
green and dead ripe, is not associated with any signiOcant cytological change. 

Examination of the different grades of flour obtained during the various 
processes of roller milling shows thjit the cells of the aleurone layer very 
rarely get into the fl4mr, but remain attached to the bran. The endosperm of 
the seed during its development arises in the first place by free cell formation, 
but after about a week wall formation begins, starting from the i)eriphery of 
the embryo sac and proceeding inward. The peripheral layer is marked off 
about two weeks after itollination, and develops into the aleurone layer. The 
deixisition of starch grains begins in the middle of the flanks of the endo¬ 
sperm at the lower end of the grain and proceeds upward and outward. 
Reserve nitrogenous materials enter at the same time as the starch. During 
the process of rii>eniug a disorganization of the endosperm nuclei takes place, 
caused by the increasing pressure of the surrounding food stuffs. The nuclei 
lose their nucleoli, become deformed, and finally appear as a fine network 
spread ont between the intruding starch grains. 

A study of the development of the embryo was made, and it was found to 
be normal, but a fifth lateral rootlet is said to be formed in addition to the 
two pairs of laterals usually described. 

The presence of amylase in old seeds, Bbocq-Rousseu and B. Gain {Compt 
Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], IjS (l.OdP), Xo. 6, pp. SoS’SSl). —^In previous ac¬ 
counts (E. S. R., 20, p. 130), the authors have ^own that the duration of 
diastases in seeds is limited. In the present report the results are given of a 
study of wheat taken from museum specimens that are known to be 50 
years old. 

In this investigation dextrinase and amylase were found present and still 
capable of transforming starch into sugar. The experiments did not permit 
of definite conclusions as to whether the diastatic action was retained with its 
initial power for the entire period. They confirmed the conclusion, however, 
that the power of germination in seeds is not entirely due to the action of 
certain diatases, as the seeds in no case would germinate although the diastase 
was present. 

The presence of oxydases in india rubber, D. Spbnce [Bio-Chem. Jour.^ S 
(1908), Nos. pp. 105-181; 6-8, pp. 351, 352). — X study has been made of the 
latex of Para rubber trees and also of fresh latex from Funtumia elastica, 
from which the author is able to ^ow the presence of oxydases in the latex. 
He believes that the darkening in color of raw rubber is due to an oxydase 
which is associated with the protein or the so-called insoluble constituent of 
the rubber. Further experiments are to be carried on to determine how fhr 
the oxydase is responsible for certain other changes occurring in raw rubber, 
such as decomposition, oxidation, and the like. 

The second paper reports an examination of 4 separate samples of latex from 
Hevea 'brasiliensis. Para rubber, in each of which was found evidence of the 
presence of an oxidizing enzym, the chanical properties of which have not yet 
been studied. 

The author suggests that the caoutchouc is probably a reserve food material 
for the plant, and that to account for its formation and subsequent decomposi- 
Hon the presence of oxidizing enzyms must be considered. 

Belation of plant growth and vegetation forms to climatic conditians, 
J, J. Thobnbeeb (Plant World, 19 (1909), No. 1, pp. 1-7).—An account is given 
of studies on the relation of plant growth to climatic conditions in different 
parts of Arizona, particular attention being giv^ to winter and summer annu¬ 
als, The author elalms that on account of temperatnxe conditions, it is impossi- 
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l>le to grow successfully during the winter months the annual summer flowering 
plants which do not survive the intense heat of the summer, or to grow dur¬ 
ing the summer months the annual flowering plants generally referred to as 
winter-growing fci>ecies. This also holds true for vegetables. 

Plant culture in diffused daylight, A. Bubgebstein (VerhandL K. K. ZooL 
Bot Gesell. Wien, o8 (2908), Xo. 6-7, pp. 322-^29) .—Experiments are reported 
on the growth of about 20 si)ecles of ornamental plants in diffused light and in 
beds so situated as to receive direct sunlight for a few hours in the morning 
and evening and diffused li^t during midday. 

Almost without exception the growth of the stalks, leaves, flowers, and seed 
capsules was greatest in what is termed the mixed light. The plants remained 
green for a longer period, and flowered more abundantly. The dry weight of 
the plants which received the early and late sunli^t was from 1.4 to 11.2 times 
as great as that of similar species grown in diffused light Similar conditions 
were noted for flower and seed production. 

The inffaence of light on the dev^pment of fruits and seeds, W. Lubi- 
MENKO (VompU Bend. Acad. Set. [PaHs], 147 (1908), No. 24, pp. 1886-1828).-- 
Studies by the author have shown that while a certain amount of illumination 
is absolutely essential during the early stages for the formation of fruit, 
after a fruit has passed a short stage of development it is possible to com¬ 
plete its development in greatly reduced light. If self-polliuated plants are 
inclosed before the pollination of their flowers in black or white bags fastened 
to the plants, in general but very few normal fruits will be formed, due to the 
insutScient illumination. In one instance 30 heads of wheat were inclosed in 
black sacks before the pollination of the flowers and only 3 to 5 grains were 
produced to the head, while heads in the same stage of growth inclosed in 
white bags gave from 10 to 25 grains per head. Similar results were obtained 
with peaa. 

Studies made with a considerable number of plants show that there is an 
optimum for the illumination required for the development of dry matter in 
fruits and that this optimum corresponds to a somewhat attenuated illumina¬ 
tion. The maximum dry weight of seeds and pericarp of a number of fruits, such 
as currants, cherries, apples, pears, etc., corresponds to illumination slightly 
less than the maximum of light. It is shown also that the acidity of the fruit 
diminishes with the illumination. In the majority of cases fruit inclosed in 
sacks was less acid than that maturing in the open. On the contrary, the 
material reduced by Fehling's solution was greater in those fruits which were 
inclosed in sacks and less in those ripening normally. 

The influence of radium rays on a few life processes of plants, O. S. 
Gages (Pop. Sci. Mo., 74 (1909), No. S, pp. 822-232, figs. IS). —^Thls paper is a 
jiontechnical account of some of the more striking results described in the 
author's memoir on the effects of the rays of radium on plants (E. S. R., 20, 
p. 929). 

The author summarizes his investigations, stating that radium acts as a 
stimulus to the various physiological processes of plants. If the strength of 
the radium, the duration of exposure, and other conditions are suitable, the 
response is an excitation of function, but if the radium is too strong and the 
exitosure too prolonged, the result is a retardation, or a complete inhibition of 
function, or even the death of the plant. There were found to be differences 
in sensitiveness between individuals, and also betweai different species and 
different tissues. 

Electrocnlture, J. B. Mabtin (Ptog. Agr. et Vif. (Ed. VEst-Cenfre), 29 
(1908), No. il, pp. 439-i42). —An account is given of some experiments car¬ 
ried on by Lieutenant Basiy for the past 7 years in the vicinity of Tours, 
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France, to determine the effect of electricitj ai»3ilied before $;erminatiou and 
during; the \arious stages of (le\ elc»iuncut of i»lantis ou the earlinetsss aimiidainv, 
and quality of fruit. Th«» jdaiitN exjierimented with were iM>tsiti»es, sainfoin, 
white mustard, si)iuach, beets, heuip, liax, barley, aud wheat. 

The exiieriments bhow that there is an e\ideut btimiilating action of at- 
mosi)heric, dynamic, aud static electricity on the growth of plants, practically 
all of the plants being mure vigorous, blm^miug earlier, and giving a larger 
yield of leaf, stem, tuber, or other part comiiared. 

Comparisons of the beginning of development of perennial and annual 
plants, G. ANDBli iCompi, Rend. Acad. 8cL iParh], 1)1 {W08), Xo. 26, pp. 
1^8o-l iS7 ) .-—A study was made of the walnut and horse-chestnut in the first year 
or two of growth and comparisons made with the dry material in annual plants. 

In the annual plant the dry material in the young root is relatively high, 
representing about one-tenth of the total weight of the xdant. This weight 
dimini^es toward the end of the period of growth, when it does not represent 
more than 3 to 5 ijer cent of the total dry weight of the plant. In the case of 
the perennial plants the weight of the root is relatively low' and is much less 
than with similar annual plants. 

A study of the distribution of the mineral matter at different periods of 
growth showed that in annual plants it amounted to about one-seventh of the 
weight of the plant at the beginning of vegetative growth, and by the time of 
flowering to about one-fifteenth. With the walnuts and horse-chestnuts the 
proportionate weights were from about one-fiftieth to one-thirtieth. 

Studies were also made of the distribution of phosphoric acid in the roots. 
The content was found to be relatively high at all periods of growth, but the 
proportionate amount was somewhat less in the walnut than in the horsechest- 
nut. The phosphoric acid continues to be tahen up from the soil through the 
roots and supplied to the stem up to the end of active growth, when part of It is 
returned from the leaves before their fhlL This translocation occurs in annual 
plants at the end of their period of growth. 

Perennial plants daring the first and second years of their growth behave 
very similarly to annual plants up to the time of their flowering. The absolute 
weight, however, of the roots of perennial plants is considerably greater than 
that of the annuals, and the reserve mineral materials are greater, particularly 
in the roots, where phosphoric acid among the mineral elements is stored for 
use in later stages of growth. 

The perexmatlcin of the dover dodder (Ooscnta eplthymnziO, F. 0. Stbwabt 
and G. T. Fbench {Torrcya, 9 (1909), No. 2, pp. 29, SO).-—Most botanical 
writers are stated to have considered the species of Cuscuta as annuals, al¬ 
though as long ago as 1868 Kfihn claimed that clover dodder lived over winter 
on clover and alfalfa plants in Germany. This statement has been queeEtioned 
by a number of investigators and confirmed by others, but appareatly until 
quite recently there was no published record of any dodder living over winter 
in the United States. 

The authors* investigations during the past 3 years have Indicated that clover 
dodder lives over winter in New York alfalfa fields, hibernating on the crowns 
of alfalfa, red clover, and certain weeds, among them the fleabane (Briperon 
annuiis) and yellow trefoil (Medieapo lupuiina). It has also been found pass¬ 
ing the winter on dandelion. The fleabane and the yellow trefoil are generally 
classed as annuals, but they aie regularly biennial in New York. 

Esperimeits have shown that it is quite possible^ by xfiacing the doddmr- 
infested crowxis of plants in a moist chamber for a 'few days, to secure an 
abundant growth, indicating that the plant passes the winter in a viable state. 
It appears probable that this is the prIncliMtl method by whi<^ it is propagated. 
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On the parasitisni of Siphonostegia, S. Kusano {Buh Coh Agr» Tokyo Imp. 
Univ„ H {1908), Xo. 1, pp, ol-Tty, flgh. JK—The author has been carrying on 
studies on Japanese phanerogamic parasites, and in this paper gives an account 
of ehinensU, which appears to be a hemiparasite. It is a herbaceous plant 
common in gras^ fields of Japan. A detailed account is given of its anatomical 
structure. 

Studies on .aiginetia indica, S. Kusano (5m7. Col. Agr. Tokyo Imp. TJniv., 
S U906). So. i, pp. pL 1).—This paper gives an account of some of the 

facts in the life history of JS. indica, a phanerogamic parasite common in 
Japan, where it occurs on certain species of monocotyledonous plants. Experi¬ 
ments ha\e shown that the seed of the parasite will not germinate unless it 
has the stimulus of the roots of other plants. The stimulation may be induced 
by the presence of the roots of a great many plants, but its parasitism is lim¬ 
ited to certain si»ecies of Cyperacese, grasses, ginger, canna^ etc. 

nELD OEOFS. 

Beport on the agiicoltoral and botanical d^artments, Barbados, D. 
Mobbis {Imp. Dept Agr. Ifest Indies, Rpt. Agr. and Bot. Depts. Barbados, 
1898r-190ri, pp. d7, figs. H, dgms. J).—This report covers the period 1898-1907, 
and includes a review of the sugar-cane experiments since 1884. The work 
with cotton, bananas, and other crops is also noted. 

Since 1898, when the Imperial Department of Agriculture was established, 
about 30,000 canes have been raised from seed. In 1904 work was begun which 
resulted in securing 5 hybrid sugar canes through artificial cross-pollination. 
The raising of seedling canes resistant to disease and yi^ding a large amount 
of sugar is also one of the principal lines of work. The history of these experi¬ 
ments is given in full and the results secured each season are briefly sum¬ 
marized. During recent years a number of canes are being tested which seem 
to give even better results than B. 147 and B. 208, which have glvmi very 
satisfactory yields. Among these canes are B. 1763, B. 3390, B. 3412, B. 3670, 
B. 3696, B. 3747, B. 6204, and B. 6450. 

The resulte of fertilizer experiments with sugar cane are summarized for 
the past 13 years. In the nitit^en series the most satisfectory yields were 
obtained where 60 Ihs. of nitrogen as sulphate of nni m fini a applied 
in June, in addition to 80 lbs. of assimilable phosphates, and 60 lbs. of potash 
as sulphate of potash, the average yield being 7,911 lbs. of saccharose per 
acre. 

In the superphoephate series of experiments the best results were secured on 
the plat which received only nitrogen and potash. In the basic slag series 
of plats the best result for 12 years was obtained on the plat which received 
100 Iba of phosphate as basic slag, the yi^d being 8.446 lbs. of saccharose per 
acre as compared with 8,406 lbs. on the check plat. 

The best result in the potash series was obtained on the plat which received 
80 lb& of potadi as sulphate of potash, in addition to 15 lbs. of nitrogen as 
sulphate of ammonia in January and 45 lbs. in June, and 80 lbs. of phosphate 
as superphosphate of lime applied in January. The average yield in this series 
was 7,739 lbs. of saccharose irer acre. 

Tillage experiments showed a difference of 2i tons of canes per acre be¬ 
tween the best and the iK)ore8t plat. The most favorable results were secured 
fpcHU close subsoiltug. digging the cane holes, manuring, and cultivating in 
the usual manner, and the least favorable results were secured on the plats 
ridged with a disk plow, turning under farmyard manure 8 in. deep, pianting 
the canes in rows at the bottom of the furrows, and cultivating. 
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The cotton industry in Barbados is described and the results of fertilizt*r 
experiments are reported. In determining the quantity of nitrogen needed 
to produce the best results it was found that the most satisfactory yields 
were secured when nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia was applied at the rate 
of 30 lbs. per acre, the increa.^ yield amounting to 279 lbs. of seed cotton. 
In the phosphoric acid series 40 lbs. of phosphoric acid as supeii>hosphate of 
lime produced the best effects, the increase in seed cotton being 2S1 lbs. per 
acre. The most satisfactory returns in the potash series were secured where 
20 lbs. of potash as sulphate of iK>tash was used. In these tests the increase 
of seed cotton i>er acre amounted to 106 lbs. 

Nitrogen fertilizer experiments on meadows, Bachmakn {Landw, Wclinbh 
ffchles. Hoht, o9 il909), Xo, 2, pp. 22-24).—Cooi^erative tests are reiK)rted 
in which sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and nitrogen lime were com¬ 
pared. In one experiment the plats were 0.05 hectare (about J acre) in size 
and each received 25 kg. each of Thomas slag and kainit. The nitrogen 
was applied in 10 kg. of sulphate of ammonia and 10 kg. of nitrogen lime, 
each substance containing 20 per cent of nitrogen. 

In 1907 the average yield of hay from one cutting on the plat receiving no 
fertilizer whatever was 62.5 kg„ and on the plat treated only with Thomas 
slag and ksiinit 86.5 kg. The plat receiving one-fourth of the sulphate of 
ammonia in the spring and three-fourths in the fall gave 110.5 kg. of hay, the 
plat receiving the entire application of sulphate in April 133.5 kg., the one 
receiving the sulphate in two applications in spring 170 kg., and the plat 
treated with the nitrogen lime in one application early in April 165 kg. In 
1008 the yields of hay on these plats without further fertilization were 125.5, 
161, 183.5, 189, 203, and 207.5 kg. respectively. 

The results of a second and a third mcperiment show that nitrate of soda 
given in two applications in the spring gave the best yields of hay, being fol 
lowed by sulphate of ammonia and nitrogen lime, each given in a single applica¬ 
tion in the spring. 

lOaiLurial experiments on grass land, 1908, J. Pescxval {UMv, Col, ReaS^ 
ing. Dept Agr, and Hort, Bui. 4i PP- 27).—The cooperative fertilizer experi¬ 
ments on grass land were conducted at 13 centers. Nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash were applied in different combinations, the applications con¬ 
sisting of 1 cwt of nitrate of soda, 5 cwt. of basic slag, and 3 cwt. of kainit 
per acre, with the exception that in the complete application only 2 cwt 
of kainit was used. Barnyard manure was applied at the rate of 16 loads 
per acre. 

The increase in crop as due apparently to the different fertilizer treatments 
was as follows; Nitrate of soda alone, 5 cwt; kainit alone, 5 cwt; slag alone, 
10 cwt.; the complete fertilizer application, 15.25 cwt; barnyard manure, 

13.75 cwt; slag and kainit together, 10.25 cwt; slag and nitrate of soda, 

12.75 cwt.; and nitrate and kainit together, 11.25 cwt The herbage grown 
with the commercial fertilizer was of a much better qualily than that pro¬ 
duced with barnyard manure. 

It was observed that soils containing less than 0.025 to 0.030 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid generally responded freely to the use of a phosphatic 
fertilizer such as slag or superphosphate. Soils oontainho^ less than 0.010 
per cent of available potash gave increased yields and Improved quality of 
grass when kainit or sulphate of potash were used. 

Notation experiment, B. B. Gbeio (Aberdeen and No. of Boot. OcL Agr, Bmt 
10, pp, /I-I6).—The rotation consisted of turnips, barley, and hay, and the 
standard application of fertilizers per acre comprised 20 lbs. of nitrogen, 100 
lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 40 lbs. of potash. The results showed that super- 
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phospbate gave a profit of 20s. per acre, basic slag 17s. 3d., and ground Florida 
phosphate 5s. Od., and the use of bone meal a loss of 27s. 3d. per acre. When 
these fertilizers were applied with barnyard manure they all gave a profit, the 
largest £4 2s. 7d. iier acre o\er the unmanureil plat being secured from ground 
Florida phosphate. 

'Ehe utilization of straw, A. GBfiGOiBC (Rei\ Scon. IntermU 6 {1909), I, 

No. A The value of straw for litter, manure, and feeding is 

pointed out, and a r€sum5 of experiments on the effect of straw in barnyard 
manure and on the preparation of straw for feeding puriwses is presented. 

Southern crops, edited by G. P. Htjnnicdtt (Atlanta, Ga., 1908, pp. 245, 
figs. fO).—This book treats of the culture of cotton, cereals, hay, forage and 
root croi)s, and also of several of the most common vegetables. 

Cotton production in X^gypt, F. C. Roux (Rev. JUcon. Intcrnat., 6 (1909) I, 
No. 2, pp. This article discusses the history of cotton culture in 

Egypt, the progress in its cultivation, and the systems of irrigation and drain¬ 

age in use, and presents statistics on the production and commerce. 

International Cotton Congress, Paris, 1908 (Off. Bpt. Intemat. Cotton 
€ong» 5 < 19t}H), pp. S\l). —^This is the oflScial report of the Fifth International 
Cotton Congress held in Paris, June 1-3, 1908. The proceedings have a bearing 
on the various phases of the cotton industry, including statistics with reference 
to production and commerce, and papers on cotton growing in the United States, 
the Congo Free State, the French and German colonies. Asia Minor, and the 
Elritrean colony of Italy. Copies of the shitistics issued by the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers* Associations in 
reg^ixd to the consumption of cotton and stocks of cotton in sidnners’ hands are 
given in an appendix. 

Potato vaxiety tests by the German experiment station for potato culture, 
CL T02f Eceenbrecher (Ztschr. Hpiritmindus,, 1909, 8up., pp. ahs. in Beat. 
Landic. Presse, S6 it909). Nos. 15, pp. 159, 160; 16, p. 17i). —Cooperative tests 
were conducted in 1008 in 27 different localities of Germany with 20 varieties 
of {potatoes, and the results secured in each individual test are reported in 
tabular form and described. 

According to .starch content the leading varieties were Agraria, Biste von 
Xassenhelde, and Prof. Wohltmann, with 21.5, 21.3, and 21 per cent of starch, 
respectively. The leading varieties in productiveness and their yields were as 
follows: Hassia, 27,(J40 kg.; Alma. 25,010 kg.; and Furstenkrone, 24,010 kg. per 
hectare. Arranged according to .starch production. Prof. Wohltmann stood first 
with a yield of 5,180 kg., BOhms Erfblg second with 5,0G0 kg., and Switez third 
with 4,920 kg. per hectare. 

Notes on the comiJosition, disease resistance, keeping quality, and value for 
different uses of the varieties are given, and all results are tabulated in detail. 
Bojar, Switez, Brocken. Bohun, Bohms Erfolg, Ei\ste von Nassenheide, and Prof. 
Wohltmann i^owed the highest keeping quality, and Alma, Bojar, Bohms Erfolg, 
Richter Impemtor, and Brocken are considered the best varieties for eating 
purposes. 

Potato variety tests conducted by p. Heiae at Hadmersleben, 1908, W. 
Oeteen (Ztschr. Idpirttusindus., 1909, 8up., pp. 57-6‘d).—In 190S, 129 ^-arieties 
of i)otatoes were grown and yielded on an average 28.040 kg. of tubers per 
hectare (about 25,500 lbs. per acre), containing 17.90 per cent of starch and 
producing an absolute average yield per hectare of 5,126 kg. (4,562 lbs. per 
acre). 

The beet-sugar industry. A, Blue (Census and Btatis. [Canada] Bui. 9, pp. 
75, figs. 3).—This bulletin describes the present development of the beet-sugar 
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Industry in Canada, outlines its possibilities, and presents statistics with refer¬ 
ence to sugar production, consumption, and commerro. 

Tobacco, J. G. Smith {Honnluhi Vbamhcr Com. Uuk, 190\ pit. 12S, 

The possibilities of lob:ic(*o culture in Hawaii are l)rieti.\ diMSi'^sed. It i^ stated 
that in 1008 about (s) acres were irrown. It is estimated that the planting for 
1909 will be from 300 to 500 acres and that the output for the next 3 years 
will be about 5.000 bales. 

notes on tobacco, J. Van Leenhoit (Tranhvani Dept. Agr., Farmers" Bui. 

PP* 9, figs, 7),—General notes on tobacco soils and seed-bed management are 
presented. 

How to produce bright tobaccos, J. Van Leenhoff {Transvaal Dfpt. Agr.^ 
i^anners^ Bui. 10, pp. 16, figs. 4, dgm. 1). —General directions for growing this 
type of lobacco and for curing it are ^ven. 

Beport on turnip experiment, 1907, B, B. Greig (Aberdeen and Xo. of 
Scot Col. Agr. Bui. 10, pp. 1-10).—:Xitrate of lime and calcium cyanamid were 
practically as effective as sulphate of ammonia. The cyanamid was applied 
with the seed and appeared to have no detrimental effect. Not taking the 
residual value into account, 5 cwt of superphosphate was applied at a loss as 
compared with 2i cwt. The results with high-grade and low-grade slag 
showed but little difference. 

On the inheritance of strength in wheat, R. H. Bhfen (Jour. Agr. Sci., 3 
(1908), No. 1, pp. 86^101, dgm. 1). —^The statement is made in this article that 
Red Fife after having been grown In England for 6 years is still etiual in 
strength to the same variety grown in Canada. Culture tests have shown that 
in some localities this variety produces better crops than the common English 
sorts, while In others its yields are not profitable. It has also been brought out 
that the straw is not as strong as desirable. These facts have led to jittempts 
to originate varieties having the productivity of common Engli^ wheats com¬ 
bined with the strength of the Red Fife. 

Varieties with soft starchy grains were crossed with the Red Fife, which 
produces hard and translucent kernels. Among soft varieties. Rough Chaff and 
Rivet when grown on poor soil have rarely produced translucent grains, while 
in Squarehead Master, Browick, Standup, and others opaque and translucent 
grains have often been found in one and the same head when the varieties were 
grown on poor soil. In the experiments referred to. Red Fife was used more 
than any other variety as a strong parent, but a considerable number of varie¬ 
ties of Russian and Canadian wheats were also included. 

The F, 1 generation of plants raised from the hybrid grains produced a grain 
of undoubted strength, but no indications of segregation into strong and weak 
grains could be detected at this stage. The F. 2 generation was grown under 
uniform soil conditions and each plant harvested separately. The grain tyi>es 
were sorted out, and in the cases examined the segregation into strong and weaik 
types was perfectly obvious. On attempting, however, to count out the 
represented in the F. 2 generation it was found that some crosses gave simple 
Mendelian ratios, while others could not be sorted with any accuracy. In one 
cross between Rough Chaff and Fife wheat 4 types of grain were present, strong 
red, strong white, weak red, and weak white. In the first 100 samples the pro¬ 
portions of these were 58:16:: 18:8, and in the second, 59:18:: 16:7, showing a 
reasonably near approach to the 9:3::S:1 ratio expected when the characters 
redness and whiteness and strength and weakness are concerned. On the other 
hand, the F. 2 generation of a cross between Bed Lammas and Red Fife con¬ 
tained plants with obviously strong and weak grains, but between the extremes 
there was a long series of plants which could not be classified with any cer¬ 
tainty. 
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Prom 30 to 40 plants were raised from individuals of the F. 2 generation, 
these being selected ft»r the most part for recessive chaff and color characters. 
The grain characters of parent and progeny were as follows: The F. 2 genera¬ 
tion plants of Rough Chaff crossed with Fife, which were used in the test, repre¬ 
sented 50 strong and 12 weak plants, and the types of the F. 3 generation 
showed IG strong, ai mixed, and 12 weak plants. In the case of the hybrid 
between I-ammas and Red Fife the F. 2 generation plants sown represented 50 
strong, 2(.» ndxed, and 10 weak individuals, while the types of the F. 3 plants 
showed 50 strong, 3 strong and 17 mixed as corresponding to the 20 mixed in 
the F. 2 plants, and 10 weak individuals. It is pointed out that in the first 
case strength is dominant to lack of strength and that the heterozygotes are 
indistinguishable from the dominant homozygotes, but that in the second case 
the domination is not so sharply marked and the heterozygous individuals can 
be distinguished with a certain d^ree of accuracy. These examples were 
typical of some 30 others, but in most of them it was not considered necessary 
to determine whether the recessive lack of strength was pure from the moment 
of its api»earance in the F. 2 generation. Forty of 66 strong cultures proved 
homozygous in all respects. The grain of the F. 3 generation was planted and 
the result demonstrated the value of Mendelian methods, for in this F. 4 genera¬ 
tion the types appeared perfectly fixed. 

The milling of these grains showed that they were strong wheats, and this 
character was so prominent that the miller without knowing the origin of the 
grain he was grinding noted that it ground like Manitoban wheat. Later, baking 
tests also confirmed the conclusion that strength and lack of strength segregate 
from one another in the F. 2 generation in the same manner as the morpho¬ 
logical characters already examined. 

In another experiment of this kind, a cross between Polish wheat (Triticum 
polonicum) and Rivet wheat iT, turgldum) was studied. The grain of the 
Polish wheat is brittle, transluceut, and white in color, and has an average 
nitrogen content of 2.2 i>er cent, while the Rivet wheat is a typical starchy 
red wheat with a soft, mellow endosiierm and an average nitrogen content of 
about 1.6 per cent. In the F. 1 generation the grain was uniformly brittle, 
translucent, and red. In the following generation the expected segregation into 
red and white, translucent and starchy grains occurred, but the mode was not 
as simple as in certain of the crosses referred to above. When the endosperm 
characters were taken into considemtion it was found that many plants pro¬ 
duced grain which could not satisfactorily be placed In either the starchy or the 
translucent clas& The results of a further examination showed that the dis¬ 
tribution of the nitrogen content is not affected by the shape of the glumes. It is 
stated that the failure to give sharp segregation into two or more groups in the 
F. 2 generation is not uncommon in crosses between cereals. In the F. 3 gen¬ 
eration it was shown that all plants selected on the basis of short or long glume 
character bred true to these characters, and that when they were chosen from 
the intermediate series they proved heterozygous. The author points out that 
an analysis of the F. 3 generation is required to unravel the mode of segrega¬ 
tion, when it will be found that the heterozygotes can be at once distinguished 
from the homozygotes and that they occur in the ordinary Mendelian pro¬ 
portions. 

The analysis of the F, 2 generation showed that the grains with a translucent 
endosperm were high, and those with a mellow, starchy endosperm low in nitro¬ 
gen. Grains decked with starchy patches generally showed an intermediate 
nitr<^en content, but the percentages varied widely. A slightly flecked sample, 
for instance, did not always show a higher content than one in which the grains 
were starchy. The plants producing translucent grain were considered to be 
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homozygous with r^ard to high nitrogeii content and those with mellow grain 
were considered to be pure with respect to low nitrogen content. Analyse^ made 
of such bulk samples gave an average content of 2.4 and 1.0 per cent of nitrogen, 
respectively. The remaining samples were mixtures of translucent, starchy, 
and flecked grains, the last type being the most abundant. The occurrence in 
one F. 3 bunch of grain resembling each of the parental forms is taken as show¬ 
ing that the F. 2 plant from which it was descended was heterozygous in its 
endosperm characters. The total nitrogen contents of the majority of such 
F. 2 plants fell within the limits of 1.7 to 2.1 x>er cent. Thus, the nitrogen con¬ 
tent from 1.3 to 1.6 or from 2.3 to 2.6 marked approximately the pure low or 
pure high types distinguishable from the heterozygotes by analyses only. The 
total number of plants with low nitrogen content was 26, 63 were appar^Qtly 
heterozygotes, and 21 were high in nitrogen. 

The baking properties of a number of hybrid wheats, as determined by other 
investigators, are discussed, and the results taken in all are believed to indicate 
that the problem of breeding strong wheats suitable for English conditions offers 
no special difficulties. It is also believed that high yielding capacity and 
strength can be obtained in combination in the same variety, althou^ it still 
remains to be determined whether high and low yielding capacity segregates at 
the F. 2 stage. 


HOBTICiriTTJSE. 

The scientific aspects of Iiuther Burbank’s work, D. S. Jordan and V. L. 
Kellogg (Ron Francisco, 1909, pp. XIV+U5, ph. I}, figs. 26).— -This work 
comprises a paper entitled Some Experiments of Luther Burbank (B. S, R., 
16, p. 773), by D. S- Jordan, and one entitled Scientific Aspects of Luther Bur¬ 
bank’s Work, by V. L. Kellogg. These papers were originally published in 
Popular Science Monthly, and are here reprinted in book form with the view 
of acquainting general readers with the sciaitific character and value of Bur¬ 
bank’s work. 

Vegetable growing in Cuba, C. F. Austin and W. Halstead {Estac. 
Cent. Agron. Cuba Bui. IS, pp. 44, p7». S). —^Thls bulletin reports the practical 
results secured by the station during the past 3 years in growing and marketing 
various kinds of garden vegetables. Brief descriptions are given of the differ¬ 
ent varieties grown, including statements relative to their adaptability to the 
soil and climatic conditions of Cuba. 

The home garden, E. E. Hexeosd {Philadelphia and London, 1909, pp. 198, 
pis. 3).—This is a popular work on vegetable and small-fruit growing for the 
use of the amateur gardener. 

B^ort of the government hoiticultural experimental fi^ds in South Hoi" 
land for 1908, C. H. Glaassen et alw (Verslag Bijkstuinbouutproefvelden 
Zuid-Holland, 1908, pp. 180). —^Data are given for 161 cooperative cultural, 
variety, fertilizer, and spraying experiments with fruits and vegetables con¬ 
ducted at various localities in South Holland in 1908, under the direction of 
the professor of horticulture at Boskoop. Several experiments are also re¬ 
ported in which fruit grown in paper sacks was compared with fruit grown 
without such protection. 

Contribution to the physiology of the graft. Infixteuce of the stock, on 
the scion, G. RiviksE and G. Bailhaohe (Jour. Soc. Kai. Hort. France, 4. ser., 
10 [1909), Feb*, pp. Analytical data secured in 1908 are given of the 

must of grapes of ChasseUie musqud grown upon its own roots and upon 10 
different stocks, which appear to show, as the authors previously found in in¬ 
vestigations with apples and pears (E. S. 19, p. 639), that the stock has a 
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decided influence in either enhancing or detracting from certain characteristics 
of the scion, which in this instance is indicated by variations in the sugar and 
acid content of the must 

New eaqperiments in fertilizing grapes, J. Stoklasa {Wiener handle. Zig., 
m (iW), yo. IS, p. 1S2, figa. J).—In fertilizer exi>erimeuts with grapes con¬ 
ducted at the Agricultural Physiological Experiment Station, at Prague, Bo¬ 
hemia, the plat manured with a combination of superitosphate and kainit 
gave larger yields of fruit and a higher sugar content in the must than the 
unfertilized plat A complete fertilizer, composed of superphosphate, kainit, 
and ammonium sulphate, gave still better results. 

The history of viticulture with special reference to the Bhexii^ Palatinate, 
P. Bassebmank-Jobdan (Geschichte des WeinMus unter beaonderer BerueTc- 
€i€htigung der Bayeriachen Bheinpfalz. Frankfort-ovirthe-Mainj 1907^ voU. U 
pp. JoO, pU. 10, ftga, €&; 2, pp. S$l-B90, pis. 7, Tigs. 45; S, pp. 69t’-9G2, pis. 4, figs. 
27).—This extettsive work may well be considered an encyclopedia of German 
viticulture. 

Part 1 contains a general historical account of grape growing in Germdny 
from the earliest period to the present time. Part 2 consists of a detailed 
historical study of grape growing and wine making. Part 3 discusses the va- 
rions obstacles which have confronted German viticulture, of which the chief 
is shown to have been man by means of war, abuse of taxation, cultural restric¬ 
tions, wine falsiflcation, etc. Part 4 treats of the history of wine utensils, and 
of different kinds of wine, and contains a considerable amount of data relative 
to the cost of production, wages, yields, and returns in different periods. In 
part 5 the author has brought together and arranged in chronological order a 
vast number of more or less brief notes gleaned from documents of various kinds 
on wine growing, meteorological data, and wine prices covering a period of 
several centuries. Part 6 deals with the statistics of the wine trade and wine 
omsnmption. Fart 7 concludes the work with an extensive bibliography of 
viticultural literature. 

Bate varieties for the Southwest, J. E. Coir {Pacific Rural Press, 77 {1909), 
Ro. 11, pp. 201, 210, figs. 2). —^Descriptions are given of 3 Arizona-grown seed¬ 
ling dates which appear to be sufficiently valuable to warrant farther propaga¬ 
tion. 

Scheme for the classifleation of the races of olives grown in southern Italy, 
M. Mabinucci {Schema di Sistemazione dcUe Rasze d'Olivo Coltivate nclV 
Italia Mcridionale. Raples, 1908, pp. 18). —^The author presents a system for 
classifying olives according to the shape of the fruit in which they are grouped 
under 5 main tyiws: Fusiform, circular oblong, elliptical oblong, elliptical, and 
obovate. They are again subdivided into regular obtuse and acute^ and irregu¬ 
lar obtuse and acute. In the final subdivision they are classified as pure-bred 
and mongrel. 

The coffee tree, R P. Dieseldobfp {Der Kaffeehaum. Berlin, 119091, pp. S6, 
fig. 1). —^This piimphlet contains practical notes on coffee culture in northern 
Guatemala. 

The mangoes of Bhagalpur, R J. Woodhouse {Dept. Agr. Bengal, Quart. 
Jour., 2 {1909), No. 8, pp. f6S-I87).—Horticultural descriptions are given of a 
large number of varieties of mangoes, including those commonly found in the 
market at Bhagalpur as well as several received from the Sabour Experimental 
Farm. The characteristic shapes of the different varieties described are Indi¬ 
cated by outline drawings. 

The book of the pansy, viola, and violei^ H. H. Cbanb {New York amd 
London, 1907, pp. YlII-4-106, pis. 15, figs. 1). —This popular work treats in 
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detail of the methods of growing various kinds of pansies and violets, b«*th for 
general purposes and for exhibition. 

Classified list of daffodil names, 1908 {London: Roy. Hort. 1908, pih 
5i).—^This consists of an alphabetical list of all known daffodils, prei»are<l by 
the Royal Horticultural Society of London. The different varieties are placed 
in one of 7 arbitrary divisions, based principally on measurements, as follows: 
Long trumpets, short trumpets, lai^e cups, small cups, flat cups, doubles, and 
bunch-flowered. This system of classification is commended for trial for garden 
and show purposes. 

The encyclopedia of gardening, T. W. Sanders (London 119091, 13. ed-, 
pp. Xr+}66*).—This work consists of a dictionary of plants generally culti¬ 
vated in gardens. It gives in alphabetical sequence the culture and propagation 
of hardy and half-hardy plants, trees and shrubs, orchids, ferns, fruits, vege¬ 
tables, hothouse and greenhouse plants, etc., including the specific and common 
names. The present edition has been revised and brought up to date relative 
to cultural methods, varieties, nomenclature, etc. 

Garden design—comparative, historical, and ethical, T. H. Hawson (Jour. 
Roy. Eon. tioc. [Londonl, Si (1909), Xo. S, pp. 361-3112, 378-383, figs. (i>.—This 
consists of two lectures on the above subject delivered before the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in September, 1008. 

The practice of garden design, T. H. Mawson (Jour. Roy. Hort. 8oc. [Lon¬ 
don), Si (1909), Vo. 3, pp. 38i-393, figs. *2).—The third lecture on the scries 
noted above^ in which the author offers several suggestions on the practical 
development of garden design. 

The Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, W. X Bean (Eew York, Paris, London, 
Toronto, and Melbourne, 1908, pp. XX+222, pis. fiO).—This work contains a 
historical account of the Kew Botanic Gardens, together with a discussion of 
its aims, its work, and the leading principles on which It is conducted. Part 1 
deals with the origin and development of the Royal gardens. Succeeding por¬ 
tions of the work discuss in detail English landscape gardening at Kew, Kew in 
its scientific aspects, plant collections (tropical and warm temperate), and the 
hardy plant collections. The work is well illustrated by reproductions in color 
and half-tone photographic plates. 

A park system for the city of Cincinjiati, G. BL Kbssuer (Oineinnaii: 
Board of Public Service, 1907, pp. oi, pis. 15, figs. 6, maps 8).—This consists of 
a comprehensive plan for parks and parkways in Cincinnati, prepared by the 
author at the instance of the Cincinnati Park Commission. Maps and illustra¬ 
tions are given showing the proposed park i^stem as a whole and the treatment 
of various sections. 

POSESTBY. 

Trees, H. H. Ward (Cambridge, 1908, vol i, pp. 181, pi. U fiss. 147).—This is 
the fourth volume of a series by the author, which was designed as a hand¬ 
book of forest botany for the woodlands and the laboratozy. Its publication 
was interrupted by the death of the aath<Hr. The present volume treats of 
fruits, the previous ones treating of buds, leaves, flowers, and inflorescences 
(E. S. R., 17, p. 956). 

The trees of Great Britain and Irelalid, H, 3. Elwxs and A. Hxnby (SdUir 
burgh, 1909, voL i, pp. YUI+71S-mo, pU. d4)-—This is tolome 4 of an efaten- 
sive treatise which Is being issued the trees either native to or cultivated in 
Great Britain and Inland (R. S. BL, 20, p, 840). The volume^ like the previous 
volumes, Is divided into 2 parta. 
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In* part 1 the varieties and species of the following genera are considered 
relative to their history, botany, distribution, cultural requirements, uses of 
the timber, etc.: Abies, Pseudotsuga, Cnstanea, Fraxinus, Zelkova, Celtis, Alnus. 
Betnla, and Diospyros. Descriptions are also given of specimen trees growing 
in Great Britain. Part 2 is made up of illustrations and botanical drawings of 
the trees discussed in part 1. 

Woods and forests in Jamaica, W. Fa.wcett (TTesf India Gonu Circ,, 23 
imS), yos. 263, pp. 561-362; 266, p. 586; 267, pp. 609-Q10; 2i (1909), Nos. 268, 
p, 11; 269, pp. 36, 37; 270, pp. 58, 39; 271, p. 82; 272, p. 1(16).—The author 
briefly discus®ses the important features involved in the management and ex- 
]iloitatlon of forests, and gives a referaace list of some of the more important 
native timbers of Jamaica as well as such foreign timbers as might be grown 
to advantage. Each species of wood is briefly described relative to its distin¬ 
guishing characteristics, economic value, and uses. 

lUcrography of the woods of Javanese trees, J. W. Moll and H. H. Jans- 
soNirs (ilikrographie des Holses der auf Java vorkommenden Baumarten. 
Leyden, 1906, roL 1, pt 1, pp. 368, figs, H; 1908, vol 1, pt 2, pp. 369-568, figs. 
30; voL 2, pp. 160, figs. 21).—The authors have conducted since 1903 an exten¬ 
sive investigation relative to the woi»d anatomy of Javanese species of trees. 
In the 2 volumes thus far published descriptions are given of the wood anatomy 
of some 230 species. Tnder each description is given the important literature 
of the si>ecies, notes on the material used in the study and its preparation, the 
reagents employed, and a detailed micrographical description of the wood and 
its component elements. Figures are given showing the sections of all dis¬ 
similar woods. Introductory chapters in volume 1 discuss the methods em¬ 
ployed In the investigation, the preimration of the material, the nomenclature 
used, etc. 

The pines of Mexico, G. R. Shaw (Boston, 1909, pp. 29, pis. 22, map 1 ).— 
This paper, which is the first of a series of publications of the Arnold Arbo¬ 
retum, consists of a systematic clarification, botanical descriptions and draw¬ 
ings of the Mexican species of pines. The paper is based upon specimens col¬ 
lected by representatives of this Department and of the National Museum, and 
submitted to the author for identification, together with personal studies of these 
pines in their native country. Reference is given to the literature on the vari¬ 
ous species as well as to the different collectors and the Sfpecimen numbers in 
the National Museum. The author finds that numerous forms previously de¬ 
scribed as distinct species are but several varieties of a few species. 

Monterey pine, F. Albest (El Pino de Montcrei, Finns insignns o mcjor 
Finns radiata. Santiago de Chile: Min. Indus., 1908, pp. 26, figs. 19; An. Agron, 
IBaniiago de Chile], S (1908), No. 2-S, pp. 376-399, figs. 19). —A monograph on 
this species of pine with special reference to its culture in Chile. A list is 
given of its common names and synonyms, and the species is discussed relative 
to Its botany, habitat, range, geographical distribution, the timber and its uses, 
climatie and soil requirements, methods of propagation, and silvicultural treat¬ 
ment. 

Canary Islands pine, F. Albebt (El Pino Tea de las CanaHas o Finns 
Canariensis. Santiago de Chile: Min. Indus., 1908, pp. $6, figs. U; An. Agron. 
ISantiago de Chile], S (1908), No. 2-3, pp. 333-866, figs. 14).—A monograph 
on this species of pine similar to the one noted above. 

Sand-binding plants, V. S- Iyeb (Indian Forester, 35 (1909), No. 2, pp. 

The author gives a brief survey of attempts made in different coun¬ 
tries and at different times to bind drifting sand, discusses climatic and 
other influences affecting plant growth in sandy regions, and describes several 
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peculiarities of root systems, stems, leaves, flowers, etc., of sand-bindiug and 
other maritime plants. A list is also given of typical sand-binding plants. 

Timber, J. R. Batjsbden (London, 1908^ pp. figs, .ij)*—^ practical work 
consisting of descriptive notes on the economic timbers of various countries, 
together with a discussion of subjects of importance to the timber industry, 
including the causes of decay and destruction, seasoning and impregnation, 
defects in timber, strength and testing, and **figure” in timber. The work 
is based upon the author’s personal experience, supplemented by information 
secured from \arious authentic sources. A bibliography is apiiended. 

P l a n ti n g and care of a forest of evergreens, A. Knechtel ( Lrpf. Int. Can¬ 
ada, Forestry Branch Bui. 2, pp. 8, figs. S). —A brief, popular bulletin on this 
subject which discusses the collection of seed, nursery practices, planting 
operations, thinnings, and the final cut. 

The new planting method in forests, M. Eozesnik (Die neue Pfianzungs- 
Methode fm Walde. Vienna, 1908, 3. ed., pp. 19, figs. 6). —^This is the revised 
edition of a short paper on this subject which was first published several 
years ago, and in which the author recommends and describes in detail a 
method of planting young trees which closely corresponds to the careful 
methods employed by private gardeners in setting out plants. 

Forest valuation and forest statics, H. Stoetzer (Waldwa'ttechnung und 
Forstliehe Btatik. Frankfort-on-the-llain, 1908, k. ed., pp. VlJI-\-2i8). —^This is 
a manual of forest valuation and statics. In the introduction consideration is 
given to the importance, historical development, and literature of these sub¬ 
jects. Part 1 contains a general discussion of worth and price and treats in 
detail of the fundamental principles, execution, and application of “forest 
%*aluatiun. Part 2 discusses forest statics relative to methods of estimating 
and their application. 

Is permanent forestry justified from a financial point of viewP K. Fbe- 
DEHBEBG {K. Landthr. Akad. Hand!, och TUUkr., ^7 (1908), Xo. 5-d, pp. 289- 
311).—The results obtained in the management of a number of Swedish crown 
forests are given with the view of supporting an affirmative answer to the 
above question. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Bepartment of Forestry for the year 1907 
(Rp#. Penn. Dept. Forestry, 1907, pp. 197, pis. 19). —^This report includes a state¬ 
ment of the general operations of the department of forestry and of specific 
forest administration by foresters and other officers of the department, together 
with several pai)ers dealing with practical phases of forestry. 

Report of the superintendent of forestry, R. H. Campbell (Dept. Ini. 
Canada, Ann. Rpt., 1908, pt. 7, pp. Jd, pis. 12). —^In addition to a general report 
of forest oiierjitions of the forestry branch of the Canadian Department of the 
Interior for the year 1907-8, reiwrts are given by the officials in charge of the 
different divisions of the work. 

The Bominion forest reserves, A. Knechtel (Dept. I at. Canada, Forestry 
Branch Bui. 3, pp. 19, pis. 4). —^This bulletin contains a general account of 
Dominion forest reserves relative to their pnrpose and administration. Th^ 
following phases are discussed: Iiocation and area, dates of formation, grazing 
on forest reserves, protection against fire, reforesting, removal of squatters, 
marking reserve boundaries, forest surrey, kinds of timber, timber estimates, 
removal of timber, and the reserves as pleasure resorts. 

Report of the Rocky Mountains Faxk of Canada, H. Douglas and N. B. 
Sanson (Dept. Int. Canada, Ann. Rpt.. 1908, pt. 5, pp. 26, pis. 27).—This report 
embraces the annual reports of the superintendent of the Rocky Mountains 
Park, Yoho Park, and Glacier Park reserves, and of the curator of the museum, 
for the fiscal year ended March 31,1908. The meteorolc^cal data for the year. 
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and numerous plates illustrating plant life and various scenes in the parks are 
appended. 

Beport on the reforestation of waste lands in southern Ontario, 1908, 
K J, Zavitz (ToroMfo: Ontario Dept. Agr., 1900, pp. 28, fign. In this report 
the author describes and gives maps of the various districts of soufthem Ontario, 
discusses the present condition of the waste lands, and presents figures to show 
the financial possibility of artificially reforesting these lands at a profit. The 
conclusion is reached that on large areas where no seed trees of commercial 
species exist, it will be impossible to obtain satisfactory new natural growth 
within a reasonable time, and the policy of putting these lands under forest 
management is advocated. 

Beport of the supezintendent of forestry^ B. 8* Hosmes (Rpt. Bd. Comrs. 
Agr. and Forestry, Hawaii, 5 (1908), pp. 11-55). —^This is the customary annuat* 
reiK»rt of the division of forestry. It discusses the present status of the forest 
reser\es, the progress made in forest extension, miscellaneous forest work, the 
present status of rubber in Hawaii, and results of rubber tapping tests, which 
have been noted from another source (B. S. It., 20, p. 844). Reports of the dis¬ 
trict foresters and the forest fire service are also included, together with a sum¬ 
mary of recommendations for further development of the work. 

Beport of the forest nurseryman, D. Haughs (Rpt. Bd. Comts. Agr. an^ 
Fort St ry Hawaii, 5 (1908), pp. 50-62).—‘A progress report on the work at 
the government nursery, the forestry experiment station at Makiki, the 
Nuuanu Station, and the Tantalus Forest, including a statement as to advice 
and assistance rendered for the year ended December 31, 190S. 

Annual report of the director of forestry of the Philippine Islands for 
the period July 1, 1907, to June 30, 1908, U. P. Ahebn (JL?in. Ept. Dir. 
Forestry P. I., 1908, pp. 26).—A progress rei»ort on the work conducted during 
the year by the divisions of administration and investigation, Including a dis¬ 
cussion of new legislation and miscellaneous matters i»erta!ning to the Philippine 
forest service. The appendix contains tabular data relative to licenses, regis¬ 
tration of woodlands, utilization of forest products, timber cut by leading 
licensees, important timbers by ajjecies, imports and exports, revenues, and 
expenses. 

Para rubber cultivatioii, C. Mathietj {Culture du Caoutchouc de Para. 
Paris, 1909, pp. 11+201, figs. 4fi).—This work, which is offered as a manual of 
rubber cultivation in Malaysia, is printed both in English and in French. Part 
1 deals with the problems which confront the prospective settler, such as the 
selection and acquirement of land, location and construction of dwelling houses 
and other buildings, methods of lining, the labor question, etc. Part 2 dis¬ 
cusses rubber culture in detail, including the preparation of the land, nursery 
practices, planting operations, manuring, pruning and subsequent care, col¬ 
lecting latex, and preparation of rubber for market. Estimates are given 
relative to yields, expenditures, and returns. 

Bistzibutioii of [Ghiayule] rubber in different parts of the shrub, T. 
Whittelset (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 1 (1909), Ho. Jj , pp. 2^^7-249, 
dgms. 3).—Analytical methods and data are given of an investigation relative 
to the distribution of Onayule rubber in different parts of the plant. 

In a previous paper on this subject (B. S. R., 17, p. 257), Bndlich reported 
that the ratio of the rubber found in the bark to that found in the wood is 
approximately 7:2, The data secured from the present investigation indicate 
that the trunk wood contains no rubber, although it does contain a small per¬ 
centage of a rubber-like resin which might be mistaken for rubber when the 
extraction is made directly with tetrachlorid. Analyses of the whole plant 
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gave 9.5 per cent pure rubber on a water-free basis, or, taking the mill weight 
of the material as a basis, 8 per cent. Insiiection of the material prepared for 
analysis showed that the trunks were made up of 46.4 per cent bark and 53.6 
per cent wood. Determinations made of 2 whole plants gave 54.6 and 57.8 
l»er cent of bark, re,»«ijectively. 

* - [Bnbber tapping experiments and mechanical tests of several Soxinam 
woods], W. A. VAX Asbeck {Dept. Landb. Huriname BuL lo, pp. 17 ),— This 
bulletin contains the results of tapping experiments conducted with Hevea 
ffuyatwnv'i in 1908, including analyses of samples of the rubber, and notes on 
their valuation by different commercial firms. Data are also given on me¬ 
chanical tests made with 5 Surinam woods. 

The direct utilization of latex in the industries, L. Mobisse (Le Latex: 
Son Ulilisation directe dans VIndnstrie. Paris, 1908, pp, 684, —^This 

work is offered as a resume of the present state of our knowledge relative to 
latex. It consists of an exposition of the advantages of the author’s secret 
process of coamilating latex, whereby the coagulated latex may be used directly 
for manufacturing purposes without first being converted into crude rubber. 
All of the author’s early and recent papers on the subject of harvesting and 
coagulation of latex are includeil, together with the reports of the purely scien¬ 
tific latex investigations made by the author’s two principal, collaborators, V. 
Henri and G. Vemet. 


HISEASES OF PLAIiTS. 

A method of checking parasitic diseases in plants, M. O. Potter (Jour, 
Agr, Sck, S (1908), No, 1, pp, 102-107 ),—^The author has previously shown 
(E. 8. B., 13, p. 407) that the organism causing the white rot of turnips owes 
its power to the fact that it secretes an enzym which acts upon the cellulose, 
dissolving the middle lamella and effecting the disintegration of the cell wall, 
while at the same time it produces a toxin fatal to the protoplasm of its host 
<-elI. Subsequent studies with this organism (Pseudomonas desiructans) have 
showed that it is possible that the toxin may be one of the waste products of 
bacterial metabolism. 

In a series of investigations, the author grew the organism in cultures, and 
after considerable growth was made he sterilized the media, filtered it, and 
steamed it, thus destroying the euzyms and all organimus present. Turnips 
were then inoculated with the organism causing the white rot, and the prepared 
toxic solution was employed to determine whether it would dieck the rot after 
it had once become well advanced. Cultures were allowed to develop for sev¬ 
eral days, after which the toxic solution was placed on one half of an inoculated 
turnip, the other half remaining as a control. On the half receiving the toxic 
substance the growth of the organism ceased. Where weaker solutions were 
used the bacteria were found to be unable to grow in the solutions and they 
prevented further extension of the rot. The toxic solution prepared from the 
turnip was found not to be necessarily destructive of other organisms. 

Some investigations were conducted to determine whether this curative prin¬ 
ciple would apply in other directions, and cultures were made of PenicUlium 
itaXicnm and P. olivaceum, which cause the rapid rotting of oranges and 
lemons. These fungi were grown in sterilized orange juice, and after prepara¬ 
tion of the toxic substance a number of oranges were inoculated with the 
fungus. A few days later, when the characteristic color of the rot had ap¬ 
peared, the oranges were treated with the toxic solution and no further decay 
was noticed. 
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Mucor cultures, D. R. Sumstine (ibJciencc, ». ser., 29 (1909), Xo. 737, p. 
267 ).—A study is reported of the common mold (Miicor stolonifer) made to 
determine the develoi>ment or nondevelopment of zygospores. In all, about 2,000 
cultures were examined and not a single zygospore found. 

Cultures were made on different media and placed under conditions where 
oxygen was wanting, to determine the necessity for oxygen in the growth of 
zygospores, but no zygospores were obtained. 

Purther studies on anthracnoses, C. L. Sheab and Axna K. Wood (Abs. in 
tScirnrr, n. 29 ilfWO), So, 737, pp. 272, 273).—In continuation of previous 
studies (E. S. R., p. 1141) 23 forms of Colletotrichum and Glceosporium have 
been studied from different si»ecies of plants. Cultures have been made, the 
fungi compared, and cross inoculation experiments carried on. but no mor¬ 
phological characters have been found to be sufficiently constant to justify the 
segregsitinn of species except perhaps in the case of the cotton anthracnose. 
The characters of OJceosporium {Glomerflla) nifomaculans represent fairly 
well the essential characters of all. 

Cross inoculations from forms on fruits seem to indicate that the fungus may 
soon adapt itself to a different host and after a few generations develop almost 
as readily on one fruit as on another. All the so-called species are believed to 
l»e slightly’ specialized physiological forms of one omnivorous species. 

Cultures of XJredinefle in 1908, J. C. Authxjr ( in tifUnrr, n. /ffr., 29 
ilOOSn, Ao. 737, p. 270).—An account is given of the tenth consecutiAe season's 
cultures of various si»ecies of rusts made from the resting as well as the sum¬ 
mer spores. Among the various facts presented, the author states that for the 
first time in America the early or brown rust of rj’e was grown on Inrliiiaa sp., 
being sown early in July. A similar rust on wheat tailed to germinate so soon 
after miitnrity, seeming to settle the identity of the so-called PucvUua dUperna 
of Europe and America. Trials with the rust of timothy (P. phlPipmtcnsis) 
failed to Infect bsirberry plants, in this respect agreeing with European studies. 

During the season's investigation considerable information was added regard¬ 
ing the life history of species of Gymnosporanginm, and the life cycle was dem¬ 
onstrated for one species from the Southern States, one from the Northern 
States, and one from west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Notes on Sderospora graminicola, G. B. Travubso {Suoro Oior. Bot JtaL, 
n. #fcr., ( 1907), Ao. pp. 575-573).—A study was made of S. graminicola, a 
common parasite of Betaria italica. As a result of inoculation and other ex- 
lieriments, the author concludes that the form commonly occurring on the 
Italian millet is quite distinct from the species, and he describes it as gram¬ 
inicola stdana^iUilictr. 

A leaf blight of beans, T. FrER.u«js (Bir. Patol. Vcg., 3 U909), 2^o. 76 \ pp. 
241-2H) —A description is given of a disease of beans in which the leaves be¬ 
come dried and blackened. The cause was found to be the fungus AllernaiHa 
hrasHi(*tr phaseoU, and the disease is said to have occurred rather widely in 
Italy during 1908 and to have caused considerable loss. A wet spring followed 
by high temperatures in June and July is said to favor the development of the 
fungus. For the prevention of its attack spraying with Bordeaux mixture or 
soda Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

Artificial cultures of Phytophthora with special reference to oospores, 
G. P. Clihtow fAbif. in Bcicnec, n. ser., 29 (1909), Ao. 737, pp. 271, 272).—In a 
lureviouB report (E. S. R., 18, p. 48) the author gave the results of investiga¬ 
tions with species of Phytophthora. In the present account he gives notes on 
the absence of oospores from potato naildew and their presence in other si)ecies 
of Phytophthora. due possibly to distinct sexual mycelia. This is indicated by 
observations that the antheridia and oogonia of the other two species (P. phafic- 
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oU and P. thalictn) are borne on separate mycelial threads. During the inves¬ 
tigations the author cultivated pure growths of the Lima bean mildew and 
found that in mixed cultures oospores were always produced. Cultures are 
now being carried on to obtain mycelia from single spores, and if the theory 
of sexual mycelia is correct, these should produce no oospores. 

Studies of the potato fungus (Phytophthora infestans), L. H. Jones and 
X. J. Giddings iAhM. in mence, n. sm, 20 (1000), Xo. 7J7, p. 271).—The 
airthors state that pure cultures of the potato-rot fungus have been maintained 
for 4 years in the laboratories of the station. Sealed gelatin cultures have been 
maintained for 7 months, remaining alive but slow in starting growth. 

Some noteworthy morphological characters have been observed, among them 
haustoria-like branches in potato tissue, the abundance of cell partitions in old 
cultures, an apparent differentiation into two strains, one exceeding the other in 
vegetative vigor, and oogonia-like bodies produced sparingly on certain media 
and frequently on others. 

It was found that infection normally occurs through the eyes of the tubers 
before digging and in storage, but occasionally through wounds or lenticels. 
Wide differences were found between different varieties as to the ease of leaf 
infection and subseciuent rate of spread, which leads to the conclusion that the 
disease resistance of the leaves may reside in the mesophyll as well as in the 
epidermal tissues. 

Similar differences occur in the rate of development upon sterile blocks cut 
from the interior of the potato tubers, and these differences are not due to the 
acid reaction of the cell sap. 

A disease of tomatoes. V. VnsA (Prog, Agt\ y Prcnario, ir> (1909), Xo. 613, 
pp, fig, 1), —^An account is given of a disease of tomatoes due to the 

fungus ticptoria lycopcruiH. The effect of the disease on the different parts of 
the plant is noted with suggestions for its control. It is stated that the form 
present in Europe differs from that originally described as coming from Argen¬ 
tina and that the former is probably jR. lycopcrMci enropew. 

Studies of two species of Gloeosporium, E. Lasnier (Buh Trimesf, Soc, 
MycoL France, 2} (1909), 'So, 1, pp, 17-43, pU, 3).—Studies were made of G. 
oatt1ry(jp found on the leaves of certain species of Cattleya, and of G. mnsarum 
on banana fruits. 

The mori>hological and biological characters of each fungus are described, 
and the author concludes that they are both saprophytes. The iierfect form of 
neither species has been recognized. The characteristics, as shown in culture 
media, are described at length. The species occurring on orchids somewhat 
resembles that described by Cooke and Masses under the name G. vanilltr. That 
occurring on the banana is strictly saprophytic, attacking the fruits only after 
they have attained complete maturity. 

Investigations on the development of GlcBOspoiium nervisequum, A. Gtrin- 
xiBRMOND (Rri\ (}^n. Bot„ 20 {1908), Xoa. 238, pp, S85-iOO, pis. 3, figs, 3; 239, pp. 
i29-440, figs, 3; 240, pp. 449-4^0, pis. 6). —^A detailed study is given of the syca¬ 
more anthracnose, G. nerrisequum or Onomonia vencta, as its perfect form is 
known. The fungus was carefully isolated and cultivated in a number of 
media, but in none of them was the author able to recognize the yeast forms 
described by Viala and Pacottet (E. S. B., 18, p. 347). The author thinks that 
probably these authors had impure cultures and that the yeast and cyst forms 
were due to the development of some other organism. In other respects the 
general features of development agree. 

Experiences on the control of grape downy mildew in 1908, G. Chapfaz 
{Prog, Agr. ct Vit {Bd. VBsUCentre). 30 {1909), So. 10, pp. 285-28fl).—The 
results of spraying experiments with different fungicides for the control of 
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mildew ill IfOS are described. Tlieso experiments were carried on in a field 
connected with the departmental laboratory at Chfilons-sur-Mame, and the 
meteorological conditions are said to have been exceptionally favorable during 
the summer for the development of the mildew. After describing the meteoro¬ 
logical conditions for the summer of 1908, the exi)erimeiits are outlined. 

In these 8 lots of vines wore given different treatments. The fungicides used 
were neutral copper acetate and ammonia; copper acetate and liquid polysul- 
phids; copper acetate and solid polysulphids; Burgundy mixture, sulx)hur, and 
ammonia; and some trade fungicides, the bases of which were chlorate of 
copper and sulphur, and bisulphite of copiier and formalin. Another plat re¬ 
ceived sodium chlorate as a fungicide. Where no form of sulphur was added 
to the fungicide the vines received during the summer 2 or 3 applications of 
sublimed sulphur. In addition to the above fungicides, a test was made of ^ 
solution of sea salt, but this proved of no value as a fungicide. ^ 

In comparing the different treatments, it was found that the fr\ 
neutral copi)er acetate and polysulphids gave the best lesultSw M a^paring 
the simple with the compound mixtures, the advantage was In fiavor of those 
fungicides which were compounded, receiving sulphur or polysulphids. 

The mildews of the grape, I. B. P. Bvjlks (Transvaal Agr. Jmr,, 7 iWOd), 
No, 26y pp. 21S-2t7y pis, 2).—Descripticms are given of the downy mildow 
(PlOitmopara viticoia) and the powdery mildew of the graire {litcinula npi- 
rails), and for their control it is recKHiunended that Bordeaux mixture be used 
for the downy mildew and sulphur for the powdery mildew. 

Note on the European apple-tree canker fungus, I. B. P. Evans (Trans- 
vaal Agr, Jour,, 7 (WOd), No, 26% p, 2171.—A brief note is given on the occur¬ 
rence of the apple-tree canker fangos (Neciria (liUssima) in southern Africa. 

Diseases of the olive^ lu Navabbo and E. Nobiega (Prog, Agr, y PcciiaHo, 
75 (19m), Nos, €Uf 9p. 57-55, figs^ 5; 612, pp, figs, 2 k—A n account is 
given of some new and little known fungus and iiwect injuries of the olive that 
have been dNserved by the authors in Seville. Spain. Among the princiiHil fungi 
noted are Olwosporium oUvarum, Macrophoma dnlmatica, and Cgcloconium 
oieagSnwm, In addition there are notes on the tuberculosis of the olive, the 
olive fly (Jfacus oleop) and Diplosia olehuga. 

The injuiieus action of caldtum cyanamid on olive trees, F. Fbancolxni 
(IMia Agr„ 1909, No, /, pp, 12-H, ph 1; uVh, in JRir. Patol. Veg„ J (WOO), 
No, 17, p, 968 ),— ^The results of 3 years’ exx)eriments are given showing the 
effect of calcium cyanamid on olive trees. 

In 1906 one lot of trees was fertilissetl with 2 kg. of Thomas slag, 2 kg. of 
land plaster, and 1 kg. of cjilcium cyanamid. The check lot recei\ed 1 kg. of 
nitrate of soda as the source of nitrogen, and the same amounts of the other 
fertilizers as were given the test trees. Similar comparisons were made be¬ 
tween nitrate of soda and calcium cyanamid in 1907 and 190S. 

In every case the calcium cyanamid proved injurious to the trees, the injury 
being characterized by a browning of the foliage, the change of color progress¬ 
ing from the tip of the leaf toward its base. Ijater the trees lost considerable 
of their foliage and a large proportion of the fruit dropped from the trees. 
In clay soils and those rich in humus, the injniy was not as pronounced as 
where the trees were grown in volcanic soils, which were i)oor in clay and lime. 

A bacterial disease of the peach, X B. Bokbb (Mycologia, 1 (1909), No, 1, 
pp, 25-27).—According to the author, during the past 5 or 6 years peach grow¬ 
ers in various sections of the country Imve called attention to a shot-hole 
disease of peaches which in wet seasons has caused a great deal of premature 
defoliation. 
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This was believed to be of bacterial origin and was so reported by Clinton 
in 11)03 (B. S. IL, 10, p. 02». The disease was again noticed in 1005, and in 
1900, 1907, and 1908 the author undertook a detailed study of it throughout 
the South and Middle West. In these sections it jiroved to be the Ciiuimonest 
shot-hole disease of i»each leaves, the Cercospora leaf sjiot being but rarely met 
with. Numerous investigations showed that the disease was of bacterial origin, 
A bacterial disease of peach twigs and of the fruit was also found, and it seems 
probable that they, as well as the leaf sijot, are caused by the sjime organism. 

During the summer of 1907 a series of successful inoculation experiments 
with the oi^anism was made. There appears to be but little doubt that the 
organism causing the leaf is the same as that described by 8mlth as 
BaiterUun prunu the cause of the bacterial black si)ot of plums and a plum 
leaf spot (E. S. R., 17, 157). 

As the fruit siiot was not discovered until toward the close of the peach 
season, little work has been done uiion it. 

The immunity of Coffea congensis to Hemileia vastatriz, M. Dubabd 
{•Jour, Agr. Ttog., 8 ( lOOS), 90, pp, J6‘3, —A description is given of the 

variety cJialoti of C. congtnsm^ which is grown at the experiment station at 
Tamatave, Madagascar, and which has iiroved t\> be decidedly resistant to 
attacks of M, vastulrU, This variety seems to have originated from seed tliat 
has been under observation for a number of years in Madagascar, the original 
coming from the Kongo region of Africa. The variety seems not only more 
immune, but is of decidedly better quality than the Liberian coffee^ and it is 
believed that it can still be improved by breeding exi)eriments. 

Witdies' broom disease of cacao, C. J. J. van Hall and X, W. Drost (Bee. 
Trav. Bot yt*erland,, 4 (1908), No. pp, 248^19, pin, 11; Jour, Bd, Agr, Brit. 
Guiana, 2 (1909), No. 3, pp, 126-^132; Bog, Bot. Oard, Kew, Bu7, Misc, Inform,, 
1909, yo, 5, pp. 223, 224).-—X study on the origin, nature, and treatment of 
the witches’ broom disease of cacao as it occurs in Surinam is reimrted. 

The symptoms of the disease are summarized, fre^m which it appears that the 
witches’ brooms are hypertrophied branches, considerably thickened at the base, 
with rough surfaces. They are further distinguished by the leaves being small 
and stunted. Another form of the disease is chanicterized by the hardening 
of the pods, a symptom not originally associated with this disease, but usually 
attributed to the fungus Pkgtophthora omnivora. The third manifestation of 
the disease is what is designated as “star flowers,” These are borne on fruit 
branches which present the same i>athological symptoms as the witches’ brooms, 
but they apiJear as an agglomeration of a large number of flowers, having 
among them vegetati\e branches transformed into small witches’ brooms. They 
seldom give rise to ripe ix)ds. 

The disease, according to the authors, has been found to be due to the fungus 
Colletotrichum luxiflcum, a description of which is given. 

The effects of the disease are chiefly shown in the reduction of the crop, and 
for its prevention severe pruning, after which the trees are to be si>rayed with 
Bordeaux mixture, is recommended. The pruning in some of the experiments 
amounted to practically the cutting away of the entire top of the tree, after 
which all the diseased material was burned. This drastic treatment resulted 
in the practical loss of the crop for a year or two, but the tree recovered, and in 
a few years had grown well-developed tojw. 

So far as the authors’ investigations go, other species of trees are not subject 
to the attack of this species of Colletotrichum, as has been currently reported. 

Root rot, A. Desfsissis (Jour. Dept, Agr. Went. AuhU, 11 (1908), No, 1, pp, 
334-5iO, pin. 2).—According to the author, considerable trqpble is reported in 
different iiarts of West Australia, due to the root rot of vurious orchard and 
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other trees. Iii\estigatioii showed that most of it is caused by various species 
of mushrooms, the one most particularly concerned being the honey agaric 
{Agaricus mellem). 

For the pre\entiou of injury, the clearing of lands, in which all roots and 
stumps should be removed, and the draining and cultivation of the newly 
cleared lands are recommended. When trees are found slightly affected they 
can be protected to some extent by uncovering the roots, removing the diseased 
portions, and spraying the sound jvarts with fungicides. 

Observations on the relation of wound parasites to the heartwood of 
the affected tree, P. Spaulding (Aba. in Science, n. ser,, 29 (1909), No. 7d7, 
p. —^While studying various wood-rotting fungi, the author has noted an 

apparent relation between the wound parasites and the heartwood of diseased 
trees. A striking instance of this was that of Fames rihis occurring on sassafras 
trees. In every case examined this fungus was found attacking the trees only 
in wounds where the heartwood was exposed by some injury. F. igniarius, 
studied upon the beech, was found to occur in a similar manner. Hundreds of 
blazed beech trees have been examined, but in not a single instance was the 
fungus found growing where the wound only extended into the sapwood. On 
the other hand, it was constantly found in wounds extending into the heartwood. 
The fungus Polystictus versicolor on catajpa and F. frad^inopkilus on the white 
ash can be traced to the heartwood through dead stubs or wounds. In a 
similar way von Schrenk has called attention to the fact that F. rimosus, which 
attacks the heartwood of black locust, enters either through the dead stubs or 
through insect burrows. 

These investigations seem to indicate that the heartwood must be exposed 
before these fungi are capable of attacking the hosts. 

Busts on the leaves of bamboos, S. Kusano (BuL Col. Ayr, Tokyo Imp. 
Univ., 8 (1908), No. i, pp. 57-dd, pL 1, fig. i).—A description is given of 5 species 
of Pucciuia known to occur on bamboos in Japan, the species being P. pliyllos- 
iachydis, P. eases, P. kusanoi, P. kusanoi azuma, and P. longicornis. Notes are 
included on the distribution, economic relationship, and some of the biological 
characters of the different species. 

A new disease of oaks, A. Fioai (BuL R. Soc. Toscana Ort, 3. ser., 13 (1908), 
No. 9, pp. 266--26S).--X description is given of the mildew of oaks, which was 
very prevalent in the oidium stage in Europe during 1908. The author thinks 
that it is probably JUicrospheera quercina, although the fruiting stage has not 
been found. 

Oak mildew in the southwest of France, Gasd (Jour. Bot. [Paris}, 21 
(1908), No. 10, pp. 253-256).—An account is given of the occurrence of mildew 
on oak trees in the southwest of France during the summer and autumn of 
1908. The species Quercus tozsa seemed most susceptible, although others were 
subject to attack. The most injury was done on the young trees, particularly 
where they were grown as coppice. The season seemed to have been especially 
favorable to the development of mildews, as the author reports mildews abun¬ 
dant on a number of other species of plauts. 

Biology of the chrysanthemum rust, S. Eusano (BuL Col. Agr. Tokyo Imp. 
Vniv., 8 (1908), No. 1, pp. 27-36, fig. f).—A study has been made of the rusts 
which are known to attack various species of chrysanthemums in Japan, par¬ 
ticular attention being paid to the black rust (Pu<y*inia c/irysanthemi), the 
white rust (P. horlana), and the brown rust (Uredo autumnalis). 

The author states that there is some question as to the specific name of the 
first species as well as the host plants attacked. The white rust is of compara¬ 
tively recent scientific knowledge, although it is said to have been known by 
gardeners for a considerable time. It proves very destructive, particularly on 
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same forms of chiysautliemums, and is much more injurious than the black 
rust because of its attackiuj? the host plants while quite young and also on 
account of its rapid propagation. The rei)eated use of Bordeaux mixture is 
said to be very effective in preventing this rust 
All of the rusts mentioned occur on the wild chrysanthemum ( Chrysanthe¬ 
mum decaisneanumi. They also have a tendency to occur on C, sinense^ al¬ 
though in some parts of Japan there seems to be more or less specialization 
regarding their hosts. 

A bacterial gall of the daisy and its relation to gall formations on other 
plants, C. O. Townsend (Ahs, in b'cienee, a. ser., 29 (1909), Xo, 737, p. 273 ).— 
Investigations on the galls occurring on the Paris daisy ha\e been carried on 
for some time by the author. After repeated efforts an organism was isolated, 
which has the ability to induce the formation of new galls upon healthy plants 
when inoculated into the stems and branches or even into the leaves of healthy 
daisy plants. 

This organism will also produce galls upon a large number of other plants, 
including the tomato, potato, tobacco, sugar beet, hop, carnation, grape, rasp¬ 
berry, peach, and apple. The work has led to the isolation of pathogenic or¬ 
ganisms from the galls of peach, the hard gall of apple, hairy root of apple, hop, 
rose, and chestnut. The organisms obtained from these galls are cross inoc- 
iilable and are very similar if not identical in size, ^pe, structure, and habits 
of growth with the organism from the daisy gall. 

These investigations, the author claims, leave no doubt regarding the cause of 
the crown gall of the i)each as well as of some of the gall formations upon the 
apple and other economic plants. 

Leaf spot of Odontoglossum, M, C. Potter (ifard. Chron., 5- ser,, iS (1909), 
No. IISH, pp. Ho, H6, figs. 4).—The attention of the author has been directed to 
numerous black spots occurring on the lower surface of the leaves of 0. uro- 
sJcinneri. The spots are found chiefly on the older leaves, the younger ones 
being almost, if not entirely, unaffected. 

Transverse sections through the region of the spots show an accumulation of 
a brown mucilaginous or gummy substance beneath the epidermis. In the 
initial stages this substance is present only in the respiratory cavities of the 
stomata, from which it exudes into the stomatal openings. In more advanced 
stages it colle(*ts in large masses, spreading through the hypodermal cells into 
the internal tissues of the leaves. 

This leaf spot disease is said to differ in many resi>ect8 from the common leaf 
spot of orchids, which is characterized by the plasmolysis of the cells. 

No fungus has been found associated with this leaf si)ot, but numerous bac¬ 
teria are present in the affected tissues. Thus far all attempts to induce the 
disease uik>u healthy plants by inoculation with bacteria hjne proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, but the author believes that bacteria play an imiwrtant part in the 
development of the disease, pjirticularly in the formation of the gum. It is 
thought that unsuitable cultural conditions are also largely responsible for the 
initial occurrence of the disease; 

The transmlssibility of the cause of olive tuhercnlosis to the oleander, L. 
Savastano (BoL AHmi, ItaL, h (t90S), No, 2, pp. 86, 87).—As a result of inocu¬ 
lation experimmits with pure cultures of the organism causing olive tubercu¬ 
losis and of the insertion of fragments of olive tubercles into healthy oleander 
trees, the author states'that the bacterial disease of the olive can not be trans¬ 
mitted to the oleander, as claimed by C. O- Smith (B. S. E., 18, i). 453). 

Beport of the Phytopathological Institute of Wageningen for 1907, J. 
Kitzema Bos (Medcd. HiJK's Hoogete Land, Tain en BoscKbomcsch., 1908, Vo. U 
pp. 8J-/37).—A ^iiption is given of the organization of the institute for the 
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Study of plant diseases and reiwrts made on a number of investigations. The 
diseases are grouped into nonparasitic, those due to plant parasites, those caused 
by insects^ and those the causes of which are not definitely known. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOIOGT. 

Economic zoology, H. Osbokn (Neio York, 1908, pp. XV+i90, Jigs, 269 ).— 
An introductory text-book in zoology, with special reference to its applications 
in agriculture, commerce, and medicine. 

A Geiman-Eronch glossary of anatomical and zoological terms, R. Blanch- 
ABED {Qlossaire AUemand-Francftif* dot Termen d'Anatomie et de Zoologie. Parift, 
1908, pp. ri/+2S8).—^In this glossary the French equivalents with family, 
order, or class to which the species belong are given for the German names of 
animals. 

Catalogue of the type-spedmens of mammals in the TTnited States Na¬ 
tional Hnsenm, including the Biological Survey collection, M. W. Lyon, Jr., 
and W. H. Osgood (6*. iS'. Xat. Mus. Bui. 6*2, pp. X+S2o}. —This catalogue in¬ 
cludes all type-specimens of mammals known to be in the U. S. National Mu¬ 
seum on July 1, 190S. A total of 1,405 type-specimens are here included, of 
which 092 are in the collection of the Division of Mammals and 713 in the 
Biological Survey collection. A list is appended of 20 tj pe-siieciniens that 
should be in the National Museum collection but of which no part can now be 
found. 

The fauna of KayBeld’s cave, A. M. Banta (Carnegie Inst. Washington 
Pah. 67, pp. 114, If IS, map 1; alts, in Bricnu, n. ser., 29 (1908), Xo. 7}2, 
pp. SOS, 'This cave, located in Monroe County, Ind., was visited by the 

author on an average of once a week during some 26 months, coveiing different 
seasons of the years 1903, 1904, and 1905. The collections made are here re¬ 
corded under the headings of Mammalia, Pisces, Insects, Myriopoda, Arachnid)!, 
Crustacea, Annelida, Mollusca, and Turbellaria. Of 138 species known to exist 
in Indiana caves, 110 are recorded from Mayfield’s cave. Descriptions by C. F. 
Adams of 2 new species of fungus flies (MycctophUa analis and M. incerta) are 
included. A bibliographic list is given of more than 130 works and papers 
consulted. 

Annual report of the chief inspector of rabbits, A. Ceawfobd (Joar. Dept 
Agr. West. Aust, 17 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. 93S-929). —^The total length of rabbit- 
proof fence erected is said to be 2,023 miles with about 10 miles in the course 
of erection. Details are given of the work of the year. 

Plagne among the ground squirrels of California, W. B. Whebby (Jour. 
Infect. Diseases, 3 (1908), Xo. 3, pp. 4S3-306. pL 1. map 1 ),—^Tbe fact that a 
number of ground squirrels (Otospennophilus hcechepi) have been pi*ove<l to 
be infected with Bacillus pcstis in two widely separated sections of the State 
of California is considered as the most serious feiiture of the plague situation 
in this country. The Norway rat (Mus norvcgiais) was the principal species 
of rodent caught in traps set well within the burrows of the ground squirrel 
by employed trappers. The relation between squirrel plague and the origin of 
certain human cases is said to have been demonstrated. Pathological and bac¬ 
teriological features of the squirrel plague are here discussed. 

Experiments on the use of Badllus pestiscavise as a rat virus, W. B. 
Whbbey (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 5 (f.90«), Xo. 5, pp. 5i9-553).--In a study 
made of this species it was found that when ingested by young rats (Mus 
norjpegicus) and mice (M. musculus) it is acutely pathogenic. A large per¬ 
centage of adult rats are naturally immune to the infection through the gas¬ 
trointestinal canal or when infected they subsequently recover. 
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Outbreak of illness caused by vermin-destroying virus, W. Collingbidge 
iPuh. Health [London}, 22 {JVOfs), ^o. 3, itp. Di-9U ).—^An outbreak of illness 
was traced to tbe \ Iriis that bad been used fur tbe destruction of rodents. 

The birds of Tierra del SHiego, R. Cbawshay ( London, 1001, pp. XL+f oS, 
pU. 44, fiff- L map 1 ).—Six months were si)ent by the author in the investiga¬ 
tions here reported. In the preface the author briefly considers the flora and 
fauna including the mammals, fishes, spiders, insects, etc. Birds are the most 
important fauna of all, althons'h the majority are only summer visitors. 
Thirteen orders and 70 species of birds are considered. 

lilests of the barred owl, red-shouldered hawk, and bam owl on Staten 
Island, in 1907, J. Chapin (Proc. Staten Ish Assoc, Arts and Set, ^ (1007~€)^ 
No, 1, pp. 3-8), —^Xotes are given on the habits of Syrnium varium, Butro 
lineatus, and Strir pratincola. 

The food of some Britisdi birds, R. Newstead {Jour, Bd, Ayr, [London}, 
15 (1908), No, 9, Sup,, pp, Tlll-h^), — A memoir based upon S71 post-mortem 
examinations of the stomach contents and the pellets or castings of 128 species 
of British birds. 

‘‘ We find that insects occurred in about 41 per cent of the total number of 
post-mortem records and pellets. If we eliminate the finches, the hawks and 
owls, ducks, geese, divers and the oceanic birds from this total, we find that the 
insects forming the whole or part of the dietary of the remaining birds amounts 
to between 70 and 75 per cent; and it is imiK>rtant to note that those insects 
which are included in the injurious group vastly outnumber those which may 
be considered beneficial, and are almost twice as numerous as the beneficial and 
the Innoxious groups combined.’’ 

PMlippine ornithological literature, I, C. McGbegob {Philippine Jour, 
fifcL, A, Qen, ScL, 3 {1908), No, 4, pp, 283-292)^ —^This list of 50 titles is said to 
be the first of a series of papers having for its final object a complete bibli¬ 
ography of Philippine omIthol<w. 

Notes on a oollectiou of birds from ^quijor, Philippine Islands, R. C. Mo- 
Gbegob {Philippine Jour, ScL, A, Qen, ScL, 3 {1908), No, 4, pp, 375-^81),'—A 
list with notes on species of birds collected from Siquijor, a coral rock i^and 
with an area of about 235 sq. km. (about 91 sq. miles) which lies in close 
proximity to the large Island of Negros. 

Priority and practical entomology, H. M. Lefbot {Jour, Econ, Biol,^ S 
{1908), No, 4, pp, 105-112).—The author here reviews many of the changes 
which have been made in the names of insects of economic importance and 
suggests methods by which the names of the more important insects could be 
standardized. 

Insects: The r61e they play in the transmission of disease, H. Axbebt 
(Rien. Rpt. Bd, Health Iowa, 14 {1908), pp, 136-144),—A general discussion of 
insect transmission of disease. 

How best to control and eradicate insect enemies and pests, F. White- 
side (Bien. Rpt, Mont. Bd, Hort„ 5 {1907-8), pp, 24-63, figs, 18).—An account 
is given of the more important insect enemies and diseases of fruits with 
methods of control. A spray cal^dar is appended. 

New pests we shoitld guard against, EL M. Ehbhobn {Cal. Fruit Orotoer, 
38 {1908), No, 1066, pp, 10-13),—Among the insects which have not yet been 
introduced into California and which are to be guarded against, the author 
meutlous the terrapin scale or peach lecanium {Evlecanium nigrofasdatum), 
scurvy bark louse, the West Indian peach scale (Aulacaspis pentagona), maple 
scale {Phenacoccua acericola), pear tree psylla {Psylla pyricola), cigar case 
bearer (Coleophora fleteherella), the bud moth {Tmetocera ocellana), Japanese 
apple fruit borer {Ltroema herellera), pear firait borer {Nephopteryx ruhrir 
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zoiuUa), uiotli, brown-tail motb, squash borer (Melittia satyHniformis), 
peach root borer {HanninoUtou eJcitWHa)^ fall webworm, bagworin, and peach 
sawfly iPamphilius pergirunn, 

A prelizoiuary buUetui on. some economic insects and plant diseases of 
Indiana, B, W. DoxjgluISS (Indianapolis, hid,, 1B01, pp. 28, figs, S).—A brief 
account of the more important insects and plant diseases including methods of 
treatment. 

The principal insects injimous to hortiLcalture during 1906-7, M. H. 
SwENK {BuJ. yehr. Hart, Boo,, Xo. 19, pp, 24, figs, SI), —In this bulletin, 
which forms i>art 1 of the report of the State entomologist, the author considers 
the insects which have been actively injurious to horticulture in Nebraska dur¬ 
ing the 2 years ended April 1, 190S. These are the codling moth, lesser apple 
worm, leaf crumpler (Mineola indipinelia), white-marked tussock-moth (Homero- 
campa leucostigma), apple-tree tent-catmrpillar, yellow-necked apple-ti’ee cater¬ 
pillar (Datana minisira), pear slug (EHocampoidcs limacina), rose slug 
(MonoHtegia rosw), leaf-cutter bees (Mcgachile spp.), buffalo tree-hopper 
(Ceresa huhahts), snowy tree cricket iCBcanthus nirciis), plum curculio, and 
plum gouger. 

Scale insects injurious in Nebraska during 1906-7, H. S. Smith (Bui. 
yehr. State Hort, Soc., Xo. 20, pp. 16, figs, d).—This bulletin forms i)art 2 of 
the report of the State entomologist. 

While the San Jose scale does not occur in Nebraska, several other species 
are a source of injury. The oyster-shell scale was the cause of considerable 
injury to ai)ple trees during the 2 years under rei)ort. The scurfy scale is not 
as common as Lrpidomplies ulmi and rarely does much injury. The elm-tree 
white-scale (CMomspls americana) occasionally becomes injurious to the com¬ 
mon elm. The pine leaf scale < C, pinifoUws is said to be a very common si)ecies 
of both native and cultl\’ated conifers. The cottonwood scale (C^ ortholohis) 
lias been quite abundant in eastern Nebraska for several years on young poplars, 
cottonwood, and willow. The cottony maple scule has not been suflSciently 
abundant during the iiast 2 years to cause much injury. During the summer 
of 1907 the western cottony grass scale (Eriopritis coloradcnsh) became preva¬ 
lent on wild wheat grass in the southwestern iKirtion of the State. Several 
parasites of this scale have been bred by the author from the egg sacs, the most 
common being the dipterous parasite, Lcucopis nigrlcornis. 

Injurious insects and other animals observed in Ireland during the year 
1907, G- H. Gabpenter {Earn, Proc, Roy. DuhJin Soc., 1 (1908), No, Jo, pp, 
539-^88, pis, li, figs, JO), —Insects of the year are reixirted uuder the following 
headings; Parasites of domestic animals, corn insects, clover, cabbage, and 
mangold insects, iJotato and paranip insects, tobacco insects, orchard insects, 
hawthorn insects, and forest insects. 

Insect investigations in Mexico, A. Koebele (Hairaii, Planters* Mo,, 27 
(1908), Xo, ti, pp, o07~SlS), —^This is an ac<*ount of investigations made in 
Mexico by the anthor. 

The moth borer (Diatrm saccMraliH) is said to be widely distributed in 
the country. It is stated that 50 per cent of the eggs deposited are destroyed 
by a parasite (T/icl/ogra/nma pretiosa). While the pest does not occur in 
Hawaii, it seems quite probable that it will be sooner or later introduced, as 
it is a species widely distributed. 

The large Mexican sugar-cane leaf-hopi»er (Cyrtodisca major) is said to be 
Injurious in the State of Morelos. The Mexican sugar-cane hopper ( Gyrtodisca 
sp.) is widely distributed, breeding throughout the year. Its eggs are de¬ 
stroyed to a large extent by fungus diseases and parasites. Other injurious 
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insects commonly found in cane fields include an earwig {i^phingolahis iceniata)^ 
the chinch bug {BUhhus leucopteruft), and jassid and fulgorid leaf hoppers. 

Beport of the entomologist and vegetable patbologrist, H. Tryon 
Rpt Dept Sffr, ami Stock [QiiecmtlandU 2901-8, pp. A brief account 

is given of the more imiK>rtant insects, insectivorous birds, and plant diseases 
of the year. These are grouped under insects affecting agricultural croiis, 
useful insects, insects and ticks affecting stock, human ecto-parasites, diseases 
of agricultural crops, and diseases of horticultural crops. An account is also 
given of the insi)ection and disinfection of plants exiiorted and imiiorted during 
the year. 

Annual report of the assistant entomologist, L. J. Newman {Jour, Dept. 
Agr. Auat, 17 (1908), No. 6, pp, 940-944). —^An account is given of work 
with i»arasites of the fruit fly, cabbage aphis, scales, etc., and with lady 
beetles. The prevalence of and injury by the more imiwrtant insect pests are 
briefly considered. 

Insects and other Arthropoda collected in the Congo Free State, B. New- 
STEAD, J. E. Dutton, and J. L. Todd (Ana. Trop, Med. and Par., 1 {1907), No. 1, 
pp. S-J13, pis, 6, figs. 21, maps 2). —^Insects of the families Culicidse, Chiro- 
nomidiC, Psychodidte, iSimulidfe, Tabanidte, Sarcophagidie, Muscid® (particu¬ 
larly tsetse flies), Hipiwbosciche, Pulicidie. Cimicidm, and several families of 
the Acarina, including Ixodld», are included in this account. 

A guide to the study of Australian butterflies, W. J. Bainbow ( Melbourne, 
1907, pp. 272, pis. 7, figs. 2H2). — A. small guide intended for beginners. 

NTotes on the life histories of certain wood-boring lepidoptera, F. X. Wncr 
LIAMS {Ent. yews, 20 (1909), Xo. 2, pp. 58-62, pi. 1).—The species here noted 
are Vespamina sequoiw, Sesia mellinipennis, 8. polygoni, and Ptcrophorus 
baecliarides. 

Notes on the study of some Iowa Catocalse, B. B. Bowley (Ent Xews, 20 
(1909). Xo. 1, pp. 12-18). —Notes on food plants are included in this account. 

The fauna of British India, including C^lon and Burma. Coleoptera 
(London, 1906, vol. 1, pp. XVm+S29, figs. 107; 1908, vol. 2, pp. XX+5S4, pis. 2, 
figs. 172). —^Volume 1 on the Cerambycidse is by C, J. Gahan and volume 2 on the 
Chrysomelids^ is by M. Jacoby. 

The distribution of the North American species of Phytonomus, R. L. 
Webster (Ent Xews, 20 (1909), No. 2, pp. 80-82).^A brief account of the dis¬ 
tribution of the weevils belonging to the genus Phytonomus. 

Notes on Tenthredinoidea, with description of new species, H, m, lY, V, 
S. A. Rohweb (Canad. Ent, 41 (1909), Xos. 1. pp. 9-21; S, pp. 88-92; 4, pp. 
106-112; 5, pp. 145-149). —In these papers si>ecies and varieties from Colorado, 
California, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Kansas, and the District of Colum¬ 
bia are described as new. The new genus Protemphytus is also erected. 

A note on the habits of Aphilanthops, C. N. Ainslie (Canad. Ent, 41 
(1909), Xo. S, pp. 99, 100).—The author reports observing the wasp Aphilan¬ 
thops taurulus capture and carry away Pogonomyrmex barbatus at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Notes on some Chalcidoidea, J. C. Obawfobd (Canad. Ent., 4I (1909), Eo. S, 
pp. 98, 99).—Mcgori8tnus fletcheri bred from Nectarophoru piH at Ottawa, 
Canada, is described as new. The new genus Hemadas is erected of which 
Megorismus nubilipennis is designated as the type species. A table is given for 
the separation of the various genera of the tribe. 

Two new seed-infesting chalcis flies, C. B. Obosbt (Canad. Ent, 4I (1909), 
Xo. 2, pp. 50-55, figs. 2).—Prodeoatoma phytophaga, reared from the seeds of 
the Virginia creeper (Parthenodssus quinquefolia), and Eurytoma rhois, reared 
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from seeds of the sumac {Bkus Mrta), which were collected at Ithaca and 
Taughamiock Falls, N. X., are described as new to science. 

A key to the species of Prospaltella, with table of hosts, and descrip¬ 
tions of four new ^edes, L. O. Howard (Aa/i. Ent jSV>c. Amcr., 1 Xo. 

i, pp, 2iil-28Ji). —^The species Prospaltella quercicola reared from Alcyrodca gela~ 
tinosus, P. JcoeMei from Aspuliotus longispina^ P. citrella from Alcgrodes coro- 
and P. Itrutinea from a species of Aleyrodes are described as new to 
science. 

Comparative ethology of the Eiuropean and North American ants, W. M. 
Wheeler {Jour, Psychol, «. NeuroL, IS (1908), pp. 40,f-43S, pis, 2, /fgs, 6 ).— 
The author first considers the composition of the European and North American 
ant fauna. For America north of Mexico 450 species, subspecies, and varieties 
belonging to 63 genera and subgenera are said to have been listed by the 
author. As a number of forms remain to be described, it is estimated that the 
total number will exceed 500. It is conddered certain that the North American 
ant fauna is more than twice as rich as that of Europe. Fossil ants, the nidi- 
fieation of the European and North American ants, the parasitic ants of Europe, 
and Myrmecophlles are considered at some length. 

Honey ants, with a revision of the American Myrmecocysti, W. M. 
Wheeler (Btfl. Amcr. Mas. Nat Hist, 24 (1908), pp, SioS&l, figs. 2S).—To this 
account is appended a bibliographical list of 49 titles. 

The ants of Casco Bay, Maine, with observations on two races of Formica 
songainea IiatreUl^ W. M. Wheeler iBuh Amer. Mus, Nat Hist, 24 {1908), 
pp, 619-6^5), —Data are included on the habits of some of the species here listed. 

The ants of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, I, W. M. Wheeler (Bui. 
Amer, Mus, Nat Hist, 84 (1908). pp. 399-485, pis. 2).—One hundred and one 
species, subsi)ecles, or varieties are here considered. 

The ants of Porto Bico and the Virgin Islands, W. M. Wheeler (Bui, 
Amer, Mus, Nat Hist. 24 (1908). pp. 117-158. pis. 8. figs, i).—“Of the 65 
species, subspecies, and varieties of these insects recorded. 12 have been found 
only in St. Thomas, 4 only on Gulebra, and 21 only on Porto Kico; 11 are com¬ 
mon to Culebra and Porto Rico, 5 to St. Thomas and Porto Rico, and 12 occur 
on all three of the islands.” 

The ants of Jamaica, W. M. Wheeler (Bui. Amcr. Mus. Nat Hist. 84 
(1908), pp. 159-163). —^“Of the 40 enumerated forms, 9, or nearly 25 per cent, 
are well-known cosmopolites, and nearly half of the remainder are widely dis¬ 
tributed through the West Indies and adjacent South and Central American 
countries.” 

The faxma of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Rhynchota, 
W. L. Distant (Lomlon, 1908. vol. 4, pp, XV+501, figs. 282). —^This, the fourth 
volume of the Rhynchota. deals with the Membracid®, Cercopidie, and Jassidse. 
In the api)endix are included such species of the Pentatomidse, Coreidie, and 
Berytidje as have been added to the Indian fauna since the publication in 1902 
of volume 1 of the Rhynchota. 

A catalogue of the hemiptera of Fiji, G. W. Kirkaldy (Proc. Linn. Boc. 
N. 8. 77al€S, 33 (1908), pt 2, pp. 345-391, pi. 1, figs. J).--This list, based mainly 
upon collections from 3 islands, increases the number of known Fijian hemip¬ 
tera from the previous total of 40 species to 202 species. Notes are included on 
the food plants of some of the si>eeies. 

Idfe histories of some Philippine CassidideB, W. Schultze (Philippine 
Jour. Bci,, A. Gen. 8ci.. 3 (1908), No, 4$ PP. 861-^1, pis, 6). —Life-history notes 
are given on the specdes Prioptera sinuata. P. schulisei, Aspidfmorpha milia/ris, 
Oassida pieifrons, Metriona Mvittata, and Lacoptera philippinensis. The M. 
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Mviftata larvse were often found infested by a fly and pupae of J.. milinris by a 
cbalcidid. The ecjgs of but f>ne species, L, pfiilippincnsiSj were found parasitized. 

Studies on ApMdidse, I, J. J. Davis Enf, Noe. Amer., 1 ilOOS), Xo. }, 

pp. 251-26i, pl8, 3). —Studies of the habits, with descriptions of the life stages 
of Myzm clwagnU the barberry plant louse {RJiopalosiphum herheridis), the 
yellow clover plant louse {Calliptcrus Mfolii), and the red clover aphis {Aphw 
hakeri), 

Phyllaphis coweni, C. P. Gillette iCanad. Ent, 41 (1909). Xo. 2, pp. 
fig. 1), —Notes are given upon the life history of this species of plant louse. 
Bearberry {Arotontuphylos uva^uni) is said to be the host x>lant. 

The Lecanium of Bobinla, P, Mabchal (Compt. Rend. 8oc. Biol. [Pun’a], 
65 (1908), Xo. 2i, pp. 2-5). —^After considering the origin of the locust scale 
(Lecanium roOiniarum), the author presents the details of a breeding experi¬ 
ment, in which he shows this scale to be a variety of L. comi. For this variety 
he proposes the name L. corni rohiniarum. 

On Thysanoptera, H. J. Franklin (Bnt. Xexos, 20 (1909), Xo. 5, pp. 228- 
231). —^The genus Aleurodothrips is erected for the si)eeies Cryptofhrips fahcia- 
pennis. This species has been found feeding upon the eggs, larvse, and pupae 
of the citrus white fly iAhyt'ode’i citri). 

A report on the species of Siphonaptera found within the boundaries of 
the city and county of San Francisco, CaL, C. Pox (Ent. Xews, 20 (1909), 
Xo. 1, pp. 10, 11), —Seventeen siiecies, representing 9 genera, were recognized 
among some 17,000 si)ecimens collected. 

Bevision of the noncombed eyed Siphonaptera, K. Jordan and X. C. Boths- 
CHiLD (Parasitology, 1 (1908), Xo. J, pp. 1-100, pis. 7). — A. bibliography is 
appended to this revision. 

Two little-known aphids on Carex sp., C. P. GiixasTTE (Ent. Xeios, 20 
(1909), Xo. 3, pp. 119-121, pi, 1). —^The author reports the collection of an alate 
viviparous female of Brachycolus balHi from Carex and presents a descriiv- 
tion of it. CalHpterus flaOellus was taken in large numbers from a small 
species of Carex. Descriptions of adult apterous viviparous and winged fe¬ 
males are accompanied by illustrations. 

The pr^aratory stages of Euchloe sara, K. E. Ooolidge and E. J. New¬ 
comer (Canad. Ent., 41 (1909), No. 2, pp. ^5-47).—Notes are given upon the 
life history and habits of this species, which occurs iu California on species 
of Brassica and other Crucifera. 

Weevils and other insects affecting grains and cereal products, B. 
BAMiREZ (Estac. Agr. Cent. IMexico} Circ. 5, pp. 5, pis. 6 ).— A. general account 
of these insects. 

Notes on Contaxinia soi^hicola, G. W. Hebrick (Ent. News, 20 (1909), 
No. S, pp. 116-118, pi. 1). —^This cecidomyid is reported as the source of wide¬ 
spread injury to the seed of Kaflr com and sorghum in Texas. Parasites of the 
species Aprostocetus diplosidis were bred in large numbers from it. The pest is 
difficult to control. It is suggested that the parasites may increase sufficiently 
as the season advances to enable a late crop of Kafir com to mature its seed. 

Poisoned bait remedy [for cutworms], O. W- Mally (Agr. Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, 33 (1908), No. 5, pp. 628-635, figs. 5) .-—The remedy here described con¬ 
sists of cutting up any available green stuff as lucem, barley, forage, cabbage 
or rape leaves, young succulent weeds, etc., into lengths of about } in. moisten¬ 
ing with poisoned sweet and scattering broadcast in cabbage, tomato, tobacco, 
and other infested fields. A mixture of arseuite of soda, 1 lb., molasses or 
brown sugar, 8 lbs., and water, 10 gal., has been used in which to moisten the 
green stuff. Ants, and a bacteiial disease are mentioned as enemies of cut¬ 
worms. 
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PreUminaiy report upon esiperiments with powdered arsenate of lead as 
a boU weevil poison, W. Newell and T. C. Barber (Crop Pest Com, La. Giro. 

pp. $-40, figs. 5).—The authors first present a brief review of the use of 
Paris green in combating the boll weevil. At their request one firm attempted 
and, after some experimentation, succeeded In the spring of 1908 in producing a 
powdered jvrsenate of lead. Experiments carried out with this insecticide are 
reported in which it was found to be twice as effective as Paris green, and that 
if applied to cotton just before the first squares form 70 per cent of the boll 
weevils then present would be killed. Conclusions as to the probable profit fol¬ 
lowing such application should be drawn with caution, since all the boll weevils- 
are not out of hibernation when the squares first appear. For the destruction 
of the cotton caterpillar or leaf worm in midsummer, powdered arsenate of lead 
is preferred to Paris green since it is equally as effective, is noninjurious to the 
cotton plant, and is cheaper. Powdered arsenate of lead is also considered a 
better application for the bollworm than is Paris green. 

Destroying the boll weevils before they enter hibernation, W. Newell 
(Crop Pest Com. La. Circ. 2}, pp. 4^-48), —^Attention is called to the importance 
of fall destruction of cotton stalks. Early and complete destruction is shown to 
be a necessary precedent to the successful use of powdered arsenate of lead the 
following spring. 

What constitutes a perfect stand of cotton when fighting the boll weevil? 
W. Newell (Crop Pest Com. La. Circ. 23, pp. Jo). —In sections infested by the 
boll weevil, cotton bolls are not made after August 15 (and oftentimes none 
after August 1) and therefore each plant requires only enough growing room 
in which to produce bolls up to the date of maximum infestation, about August 
15. Having in mind these facts, the author conducted experiments to deter¬ 
mine what constitutes a perfect stand, by this being meant the number of 
plants on any given area which will give the greatest yield per acre. A sum¬ 
mary of the comparative production of widely spaced and closely spaced cotton 
is presented in the following table: 

Comparative production of cotton in tcide rows, in narrow rows, and in rows of 

medium width. 


Experiment. 


Mansfield, 1907. 

Mansfield, 19Ub. 

MansDra,1908.. 

Bayou Pierte, 190b. 

Avexage yield, all experiments. 


Yield of seed cotton per aero. 

Widely 

Closely 

Medium 

space<f. 

6pace<l. 

distance. 

JPotinds. 

Pounds. 

J^unds. 

784 

947 

892 

838 

l,34t 

998 

474 

627 

392 

880 

1 636 

553 

607 

889 

708 


These experiments were conducted on such a variety of soils and under such 
a variety of conditions that the results are considered trustworthy. 

From our own experience we are inclined to believe that spacing about as 
follows will give the maximum yields per acre under ordinary conditions : 

“ On poor upland soil, rows 3 ft. apart, plants 10 in. apart in the row. On 
rich upland or good prairie soils, rows 3 ft. apart, plants 12 in. apart in the 
drill. For worn, or very sandy bottom lands, rows 3} ft. apart, plants 12 in, 
apart in the drill. On bottom lands of medium fertility, well drained, rows 4 
ft apart, idants 15 in. apart in the drill.” 
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Maize stalk borer (Sesaxnia fusca), C. W. Malfy Jour, Cape Good 
Hope, 33 (1908), No, 5, pp. <>/6-6*2 figs. 2), — A. general account is given of tbis 
pest, including methods of control. 

Insect enemies of cotton, P. Shebman, Jr. (Bi/7. Y. C, Dept. 29 (1.908), 
No. 6, pp. figs. 24 ).—^This is an account of the more important cotton insects, 
their biology, injury, and remedies. The author considers §2,()U0,(»0O a con¬ 
servative estimate of the injury annually done to cotton in North Carolina by 
insects. 

Cutworms are the source of considerable injury, particularly in the Pied¬ 
mont counties. Of 7 species reared to maturity, 4 are reported as having 
leached the moth stage in spring, and 2 in fall, while 1 was observed in sum¬ 
mer only. InjuiT by the cotton leaf-louse iApIih gossypii) is said to be rather 
general throughout the cotton-growing regions of the State. Aphh maidU 
radiciH has been reiKirted from several counties as the source of injury. 

The cowpea iwd weevil (CJialcodennus crncit^) was reiiorted in 1007 from 
several counties as injurious to cotton. The new cotton beetle \Lupcrodes 
bnimieuti) has been the source of considerable damage to blof)ms and squares. 
The cotton red spider (Tcfranychus glorcri) has been at times a source of 
injury, principally in a bolt about two counties wide extending across the 
State from north to south. The cotton worm {Alabama argillnrea) has not 
often been destructive in the State. The bollworm while not considered a 
serious enemy of cotton in North Carolina does some damage e\eiy year. The 
boll weevil is not as yet known to occur in the State. Sevei-al cotton insects 
of lesser importance are also considered. 

Notophallus hasmatopus attacking peas in Prance, P. Mabchal (BuL Soc, 
But, France, 1908, No, 3, pp. }i, }2).—^This acarid is descnbeil as causing con¬ 
siderable injury to peas near Gieu in central Prance. 

Farther biological notes on the Colorado potato beetle (Leptinotarsa de- 
cemlineata), including observations on the number of generations and length 
of the period of oviposition, A, A. Girault (Ann. Ent, Soc. Amer,, 1 [t908). 
No. 2, pp, 135-178).—A continuation in 1907 at New Richmond, Ohio, of ob¬ 
servations made during 1906 in Georgia, previously noted (B. S. R., 19, p. 159). 

Contribution to the study of the sugar-cane borers, N. LfiVY {Bol. Min, 
Fomento [Peru), Dir. Fomento, 6 (1908), No. 7, pp, 1-i). —^The species Dia- 
iro’a sMafalis and Sesamfa nonagrioidcs var. alhiciHaia are here wnsidered. 

Paper on the frog hopper, J. J. McLeod (Proc. Agr. Soc, Trinidad and ^ 
Tobago, 8 (1908), No. 12, pp, 332-356). —^An account is given bf iw\rt of the 
life history of a Trinidad si)ecies of cercopid, which the author considers the 
princii)al cause of the injury niid disease of sugar cane throughout the island. 
As a remedy it is recommended that the fields be burned over as soon as 
the canes are cut and that badly infested fields be allowed to lie fallow for at 
least a year. 

Insects injurious to tobacco, G. E. Anastasia (Bol. Tec. Coltiv. Tabacchi 
[Seafafi], 7 (1908). No. 2, pp. 107-IIi, pi. I). —In this article the author con¬ 
siders the Thysanopteru or thrips known to injure tobacco, the nature of their 
injury, natural enemies, and methods of control. 

A new v^etable pest—the tomato weevil, C. Fbench, Jr. (Jour. Dept, Agr. 
Victoria, 6 (1908). No. 12, pp, 7JJ, 755).—Desianiha norica, a species of weevil 
recently described as new, is reported to have fed upon and destroyed great 
numbers of tomato and other gai*den plants. 

The Japanese Coeddse, T. D. A. Oockeseix (Canad. Ent„ 41 (1909), No. 2, 
pp. 55, 56).—^Notes on a number of species. 

The San Jos6 scale (Aspidiotus pemiciosns) and methods of treatment, 
A. E. Stene (Ann. Bpt. Bd, Agr. R. L, 23 (1907), App,, pp, 1-91, pis. 19, figs. 
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30), —general account of this insect including its natural enemies and methods 
of control. 

The fruit-infesting forms of the dipterous genus Bhagoletis, -with one new 
species, J. M. Aldrich {Canad. Ent.^ M (1909)^ 2, pp. 69-73^ fig. I).— 

Notes and a table are given for the separation of the species of this genus of 
fruit flies. 

ATiTiynl report of the chief orchard inspector, T. Hooper (Jour^ Dept. Agr. 
Went. Au8t.f 17 (1908), Xo. 6, pp. 933-933).—-A remarkable reduction from that 
of the previous year is reported in the qinintity of fruit destroyed by the fruit 
fly. The use of kerosene for the destruction of these flies is considered as a 
valuable discovery, as many flies have been destroj^ed by it. A brief account 
is given of the'more imiwrtant or<-hard insects of the year. 

Observations on the oviposition of (Bcanthus quadripunctatis Beuten- 
muUer, J. P. Jensen (Ent. Xncs, 20 (1909), Xo. 1, pp. 23-28, pi. I).—Injury to 
blackberry and raspberry canes is said to be due to O. quadripunctatis and not 
to 0. nivcuH. 

The woolly aphis of the apple tree, J. R. Inda (EitUw. Agr. Cent, lllcxico}, 
CiiV. 2, pp. (in pL /).—This is a general account including remedies for 
iSch izoneura la nigt rn. 

The apple blossom weevil, W. E. Collinge (Jtmr. Btl. Agr. [London^, 15 
(1908), \o. 9, pp. 67i-678).—An account of the life hist<»ry and bionomics and 
of preventive and remedial measures for AnthonomUfS pomorum. 

[The olive fly and methods of control] {Ann. Agr. [Italg], 1908, Xo. 256. 
pp. 3i-79). —Ill the pnxieedings of the annual meeting of the Consultative 
Commission of 01i\e Culture and Oil Manufacture, reports are given by Profs. 
Bmrlese, Silvestri, and others on investigations of the value of parasites, 
sweetened arseuieals, etc., in combating the oli\e fly and Lccanium olcw. 

Some new and undescribed insect pests affecting cocoa in West Africa, 
W. M. Graham (Jour. Econ. Biol., 3 1 1908), Xo. i, pp. 113-117, pis. 2, fig. 1 ).— 
A cai>sid belonging to an undetermined genus, Cluyphnlus horridus, and 
Cemtitis anonte are described as new to science. 

On a new species of Hermes destructive to oak trees in North India, E. E. 
Green (Ent. Mo. Mag., 2. ser., 20 (1909), Xo. 229, pp. 10-12, figs. }).—^The 
siiecies here described {Kertnrs himalagvnsfs) is reported as killing oaks 
{Quercus inettna) over a cousidei-able area. 

The large larch sawfly, C. G. Hewitt (Jour. Bd. Agr, [London], 15 (1908), 
Xo. 9, pp. 6i9-660, pi. 1, map 1).—The author here considers the life history of 
XcmaiUH erichsonii, the nature and effects of its attack, its occurrence, natural 
enemies, and remedial and pre\entive measures. Btrd.s and the field vole 
[ArrU*f)la] agrestis) are reported to he the most important factors 
in the natural control of this pest. In two lots of cocoons examined. 3.4 and 
9.5 per cent, respectively, were found parasitized by the ichneumon Mesolcius 
auUcus. 

The Monterey pine resin midge (Cecidomyia resinicoloides n. sp.), F. N. 
Williams {Ent. Xews, 20 (1909), Xo. 1, pp. 1-8, pJ. /).—The author bere 
presents an account of the life history and habits of a species new to science. 

Biological studies on bark beetles, C. Hennings {Xatunc. Ztschr. Forst m. 
Landw., 3 (1907), Xo^. 1, pp. 66-73; 2, pp. 97-123; 12, pp. 602-608, fig. 1; 6 
(1908), Xo. 9, pp. i69-i86, fig. 1). —In part 1 of this report the biology of 
Tomicus tppographus is considered. In part 2, Ips tppographus, I. sexdentatus, 
and VpilophiluH pinipvrda are briefly wnisidered. Part 3 has been previously 
noted (E. S. It., 29, p. 559). Part 4 is devoted to a discussion of the life 
histories and feeding habits of bark beetles. 
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The fumigation of nursery stock, B. W. Douglass i Inti, Htatc EnL BuL J, 
pp, /#, figs. 3 k — During the summer of 1907 over oO nurseries in Indiana were 
found infestf»d with the San Jose scale. The author describes a fumic^atiou 
house of (‘oncrete that was built for a nursery man at a total cost of less than 
^100. Photographs are given of the house while under construction and after 
completion. 

Attention is called to the fact that the formula given for fumigation is based 
ui)on the chemically pure potassium cyanid and not upon the commercial bi'aud, 
which averages less than 50 per (-ent pure. Examinations made of samples of 
I*otassium cyanid obtained from nurseries over the State where fumigation is 
carried on show that as a rule the article sold by the average druggist is of the 
commercial grade. 

Directions are given by the author for the fumigation of stock and by W. O. 
Reed for the fumigation of buds and scions. 

Descriptions of some new species and a new genus of American mosquitoes, 
II- O. Dvae and F. IvrrAB (tSmithsiu 31iu\ Collect.^ 52^ Yo. 1813^ pp. 233-266^ 
fig. 1 ).—^The genus Dianamesus based ui)on the new species D. npanius which 
was collected in the Canal Zone, Panama, is described as new to science. Thirty- 
five species belonging to the genera Aedes, Baneroftia, Culex, Deinocerites, 
IVyeomyia, and Limatus are also described as new. 

Mosquito comment, H. G. Dyab and P. Kzstab IVanatl. Ent.<, }f (WOO), Yo.d, 
pp, 101, 102).—Culex tracliycampa from the Canal Zone, Panama, and Aedes 
sansoni from Banff, Alberta, Canada, are described as new. 

On the larval and pupal stages of Anopheles maculipeimis, A. 1 mms 
{Pt, 1, Jour, Hyg, ICamhridge], 7 (WQ7), Yo. 2 , p/>. 291-318, pU. 2: pi. uui- 
hitology, 1 (1908), No, 2, pp, 10B-1S3, pJs, 2), —^The author presents a , ctailcd 
description of the internal structure of the larva and pupa of this mosquito. A 
bibliography is appended to each part. 

Biology of Philippine Culicidfle, C. S. Banks (Philippine Jour. 8ei,, A. Ocn. 
BcL, 3 (1908), No, 4, pp, 235-258, pU, 10), —Studies were made on the life his¬ 
tory and habits of Worcesieria grata, Desvoidya Jolernsh, kitegomyia penthtam, 
B, samarensis, HuleccctomyUi pseudottrniata, the filaria mosquito (Cnlex fatir 
guns), Banksinella luteolateralis, Mansonia annuUfera, and If. uniformis. The 
larva? of W, grata are said to destroy enormous numbers of those of other 
species. It is the author’s opinion that Mansonia uniformis plays a rule in the 
transmission of dengue fever as imi)ortant as does Culex fatigans, 

BTew Philippine mosquitoes, C. S. Ludlow (Vanud, EnU, (1909), No. 3, 
p. 97). —^A new species of mosquito collected at Parang, Mindanao, P. L, is 
described as OcuUomyia fullcri. 

Millions and mosquitoes, H. A. Ballou (Imp, Dept. Agr, lYcst Indies 
Pamphlet 55,1908, pp, 10, fig. 1; 'West IndiUM BuL, 9 {1909), No. 4, pp, 382-390, 
figs, 4).—Asx account is given of a species of small fish {Qirardinus ptBCiloides), 
commonly known as million, which largely assists in keeping some species of 
mosquitoes in check through feeding uiK>n the eggs, larrse, and pupse. This fish 
has recently been introduced into St. Kltts-Nevis, Antigua, Jamaica, St. Vin¬ 
cent, St. Lucia, and Guayaquil, and also into British Guiana, Colon, and Bolivar. 

A note upon the possibility of the mosquito acting in the transmission 
of leprosy, W. R. Bbinckekhofp (Washington, D. C,: Pub, Health and Mar, 
Hosp, Serv, U, 8., 1908, pp, 22-24)•’--The author has found Culex pipiens to 
defecate during the process of blood sucking in a way very similar to Myifomgia 
ludlowii as observed by Banks. Such a habit makes it mechanically possible 
for mosquitoes to carry lepra bacilli jhrom lepers to well persons and highly 
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probable that if m aimed the bacilli will be rubbed iuto the skin of the person 
bitten. 

Bibliography on flies and mosquitoes as carriers of disease, TT. P. Ger¬ 
hard (Ent yeics, 20 (1909), Xos. 2, pp. 8i-89; 5, pp. 207-211).—One hundred 
and nine titles are listed. 

A preliminary account of the biting flies of India, H. M. Lefroy (Apr. 
Rcsearrh Inst. Ptua [India] Bill. 1, 1907, pp. ///+}5+//, pU. figa. 32).— 
In this preliminary account the author considers briefly the classification, life 
histories, and habits of the bU)od-sucking flies. 

A new ^ecies of Ceratophyllus, C. Pox {Ent. News, 20 (1909), No. 3, pp. 
li)7-110, figs. 3).—A new species of flea taken from Jlicrofus californiem and 
also from the nest of a wood rat (Neotoma sp.) is here described as C. multi- 
dentatuii. 

The tumbu-fly (Cordylobia anthropophaga), E. E. Austen (Jour. Roy. 
Army Med. Corps, 10 (1903), No. 1, pp. 18-2i, figs. 2).—An account of the life 
history and habits of a fly found in Central and South Africa which in the 
maggot stage burrows beneath the skin of human beings, monkeys, dogs, and 
other animals. 

Description of two new species of African ticks, G. Neumann (Ann. Trop. 
Med. and Par., 1 (1907), No. 1, pp. 113-120, figs. -}).—Rhipiecphalus duttoni 
taken from a bovine at Zambie and R* longus from a bovine at Kasongo are 
here described as new. 

The structure and biology of HsemaphysaHs punctata, I, G. H. P. Nutt- 
all, "W, F. Cooper, and L. E. Robinson (Parasitology, 1 (1903), No. 2, pp. 
152-181, pis. 3, figs. ,9).—An account is given of this Euroi)ean species which is 
widely distributed, though never very numerous. The great majority of these 
ticks received by the authors were taken from sheep, though specimens were 
also received that had been taken from goats and ferrets. 

Experimental studies on the transmission of recuixent fever by ticks, 
B. Mollers (Ztschr. Hyg. u. Infectionskranlc., 58 (1908), No. 2, pp. 277-286; 
ahs. in Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 6 (1908), No. 21, p. 26^).—Experiments conducted 
with Ornithodoros mouhata brought back by Koch from German East Africa 
are reported. The author presents data on the life history and habits of this 
tick and reports experiments in which recurrent fever was transmitted to mon¬ 
keys. Larvie from infected females were found to transmit the disease. 

^irochetosis transmitted in Tunis by Argas persicus, B. GAij:<i-yALERio 
(CentW. Bakt. [etc.], 1. Aht, Grig., 47 (1908), No. 4, pp. 494f 495 .)—^The author 
has demonstrated the occurrence of Bpirochwta gallinarum in Tunis and that 
A. per^cus is the active agent in its transmission. 

Hycetozoan endopaiasites of insects. 1, Sporomyxa scauii, n. g. axid n. sp., 
Ii. LfnER (Arch. Protistenk., 12 (1908), No. 1-2, pp. 109-1S0, figs. 3).—The 
species here reported is a parasite of the tenebrionid beetle Bcaurus tristis. 
The specimens studied came from Algeria, particularly the province of Oran, 
where this parasite appears to be widely distributed. As a result of infestation 
the reproductive organs of the host are mid to be destroyed. 

The house cocikroa<fli, J. R. Inda (Estac. Agr. Cent. [Mexico] Bol. 7, pp. 
16. pi. l}.—Ectohia germanica is the species here considered. 

Descriptions and records of bees, T. D. A. Cockerell (Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Hist. 8. ser., 2 (1908), No. 10, pp. 323-S34 ).—^ list of fossil Bombiform bees, a 
general scheme of relationships, and a description of a new fossil species are 
given. Records of bees collected in Colorado, descriptions of several new 
species, and a table for the separation of bees in the Poxii group of Nomia 
follow. 
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Beport of State inspector of apiaries, M. E. Dabby {Missouri Bd, Agr. Mo. 
Buh, 6 (190S), yo. 11, pp. 3-13, flgi<. 5).—During the season of 1908, 340 api¬ 
aries and 5,155 colonies were inspected, of which 166 apiaries and 4<)0 eoloni»*s 
were found diseased. A brief account is given of foul brood and other l>w‘ 
diseases. 

The hive and honey bee, L. L. Langstboth, rev. by C. D-ADaot {Hamilton, 
IIL, 1909, pp. X+o7o, pis. 28. ftgH. 229).—A second revision of this work. 

A guide to the culture of mulberry trees and to the commercial raising of 
silkworms, J. Bolle {Anleitung zur EuUur des Maulhcerhaumes und zur 
Rationellcn Auf::ucM dcr kScidenmupe. (lorz, 1908, pp. VII-h107. pin. ?, figs. 
112 ).—^In part 1 the author considers the culture of mulberry trees, their ene¬ 
mies, diseases, etc. In part 2 a detailed account is given of the methods of 
rearing silkworms, nature and treatment of the diseases affecting them, etc. 

Inheritance in silkworms, 1, Y. L. Kexlogg (Leland Stanford Jr. Unit. 
Pubs., Univ. Ser., 1908, Xo. 1, pp. 89, pU. i, flg^. 2 ).—^This is said to be a first 
contribution of data and results derived from a general study of silkworm 
inheritance. 
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On the presence of tin in certain canned foods (Local Oort. Bd. [Qt. Brit], 
Med. Dept., RpU. Insp. Foods, 1908, Xo. 7, pp. 30 ).—^This document consists of 
two parts, namely, a report of investigations and a discussion. 

General observations on the inquiry, by 6. R. Buchanan (pp. 1-4).—^The 
investigations reported in the following paper are briefiy summarized and dis¬ 
cussed. 

On the presence of tin in certain canned foods, together icith some investiga¬ 
tions on the toxicology of tin, by S. B. Schryver (pp. 5-30).—The author re¬ 
ports the examination for tin of a large number of samples of canned goods, in 
many cases five to seven years old. A colorimetric and gravimetric method 
were used for the estimation of tin, the former depending upon the purple color 
reaction obtained by the nse of dinitro-diphenylamine-sulphoxid with stannous 
chlorid in the presence of an excess of hydrochloric acid. Tnder the experi¬ 
mental conditions described 0.25 grain of tin per pound of sample gave a marked 
color. 

The procedure in the gravimetric method employed was for the most part 
similar to that used for the colorimetric estimation. “The organic matter 
was destroyed by a mixture of potassium sulphate and sulphuric acid, and the 
tin precipitated from the diluted solution as sulphid. This was converted into 
oxid, which was weighed as such instead of being estimated colorimetrically.” 

As regards the results obtained, “the meat foods, as a class, appeared to 
have taken up into their substance a comparatively small proportion of tin, 
even after six years or more. Often the quantity of tin present in these meats 
has been less than 0.5 gr. per pound; in only one instance (canned tripe) did it 
reach 2 gr. per pound. Meat extracts of similar age, however, had absorbed 
a considerably greater proportion of tin, and the same in a less degree was the 
case with meat essences. 

“ Only one of the three samples of canned soup of 6 to 8 years old contained 
tin in large quantities; in this instance the soup no doubt contained fruit acid 
derived from tomatoes. Canned lobster of 6 to 8 years of age had absorbed as 
much as 2.30 gr. of tin to the pound. ... 

“ The tw'o samples of canned vegetables (parsnips and carrots, 6 to 8 years) 
showed 1.5 and 2.19 gr. of tin per pound respectively. Canned Jams and pad¬ 
dings containing fruit} of the same age, took up considerably more tin than the 
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meat foods: tlie api)le and plum puddings and a sample of apricot jam con¬ 
tained about 3 grains of tin to the pound. No samples of the canned fruits 
most commonly consumed in this country (pears, apricots, pineapple, etc.) were 
included ... [in the samples examined.] It was satisfactory to find that the 
highest amount of tin present in samples of canned pears, apricots, and peaches, 
obtained from a London importer, who specially selected them as old stock and 
stated them to be between 1 and 2 years old, was not more than 1.03 gr. per 
pound.” 

As the author notes, his iuTestigations brought out a fact which he had ob- 
ser\ed before with meat extracts, namely, ‘“that the tin after solution in the 
liquid contents of the can, becomes in course of time absorbed in or chemically 
combined with the solid contents (meat, fruit, etc.) in such a way that the 
latter contiiin relatively larger quantities than the liquid itself. 

“ Other examinations tended to emphasize the important part which may be 
played by unsatisfactory soldering in connection with high degrees of contami¬ 
nation; ... It is evident that the presence of solder in the contents of the 
can may cause very pronounced solution of tin; no doubt owing to electrolytic 
action. It is possible that unsatisfactory tin plate (e. g., cans which have been 
so thinly coated on the interior that the underlying metal is at points prac¬ 
tically exposed to the action of the contained liquid) may also tend to affect 
the extent of solution of tin by means of electrolytic action.” 

In pharmacological studies of which the author himself was the subject tin 
in the form of a double tartrate with sodium was taken during three weeks. 
Urine and feces were collected and examined. 

** In the one experiment on a human being, the excretion of tin kept pace for 
a fortnight with the intake, when the latter did not exceed 2 gr. daily. With 
an increase of dose in^the third week, there was some evidence of a cumulative 
action. . , . There was in all cases relatively small amount of absorption from 
the alimentary tract, as indicated by the small amounts of metal excreted in 
the urine. When tin enters the system by a channel other than the alimentary 
tract, the metal is excreted (at any rate in the case of dogs) in larger quantities 
in the urine than in the feces. . . . 

The data presented . . . “ do not indicate much probability of serious risk of 
chronic poi^ning by the absorx»tiou of nonirritant comi>oundB of tin as a result 
of a diet which consists largely of canned foods and is continued over consider¬ 
able periods of time.” 

The work of other investigators is summarized and discussed in connection 
with the experimental data re£)orted and a bibliography is appended to the 
paper. 

The deterioration and commercia] preservation of flesh, foods. I, General 
introduction and eacperiments on frozen beef, W. D. Richardson and E. Sche- 
EUBEL (Jour, Smci\ Chan. ^?oc., 30 {1903), No. 10, pp. -The general 

subject of deterioration of meat is discussed and results of exi»eriments reported 
on the physical and chemical changes which take place when meat is kept in 
cold storaga 

The physical changes in frozen beef may be due to desiccation or to i)ressure 
produced by the exitansion of water during the freezing process and particularly 
to the fact that water freezes outside the cell walls. .Another physical effect in 
meat under conditions of storage lies in the contraction of the insoluble tissue 
elements which takes place even when the moisture remains constant. The 
temperature at which meat becomes solid depends upon phenomena connected 
with the lowering of the freezing point of water by the presence of soluble 
solids and similar constituents. 

The evidence ffom both cultural and microscopic examinations of frozen beef 
led to the conclusion that bacteria are not caxjable of penetrating it in this con- 
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(litiou. In the chemical work on frozen meat il was the authors’ lairpose to 
show whether or not there was a prtijjressive chansje in the constituents of the 
meat such as would result in an increase of its soluble constituents and anniio- 
niacal nitro$;eu. The fijnires for fresh and frozen s<im{>les are very similar, and 
the variations did not tend definitely in one direction. The authors believe that 
whenever decomposition of meat occurs to any noticeable extent volatile basic 
substances are formed, increasing with the degree of decomposition, chief of 
which is NHs derived from XEI< salts. 

From their experiments they conclude that no decomposition is shown by the 
values obtained for ammonia nitrogen and hence that no bacterial decomposi¬ 
tion occurred in the stored meat. Frozen beef stored CIO days was in their 
opinion not different in flavor from fresh beef. The general conclusion is 
reached that^ld storage below — 9° is an adequate and satisfactory method for 
the preservation of beef for at least 554 days. 

Betrigeration and the preservation of meat, U. Febbetti ( I Frigoriferi e la 
CoHservasione delle VamL Rome, [1908}, pp. 20, figs, 21). —^This article con¬ 
tains a summary and discussion of refrigeration and cold storage with special 
reference to meat and the use of cold storage meat in the diet. 

Food products at the First International Cold Storage Congress, H. 
Bouvieb (Rev. ScL [Paris], 5, &er., 10 (1908), Xo. 26, pp. 80 ^^-808 — X reiJort of 
proceedings of the First International Cold Storage Congress. Paris, October, 
lOOS, with special reference to the question of preseiwation of food. 

The preserving of fruits, vegetables, and meat, Rosa AlI^ebt (Das Eon- 
serviercn von Ohnt, (lcmu*<c und Flciscli. llanovir, 1901, pp, TIIl+93, figs. 
11 ).—^This is a second edition of a work on the preserving of foods and is based 
on the practical experience of the author. 

The temperature attained in sterilizing preserved vegetables and fruits, 
J. Kochs and R. Weiithausen (Ber, K, Gdrt, Lchranst, Dalilem, 1906-1, pp. 
Ue-iei; Pure Products, 4 (1908), Eos, 11, pp. 511-622; 12, pp. 565-511).—In 
confirmation of the work of other observers, it was noted that the diffusion of 
heat in sterilizing canned goods is dependent upon the manner in which the 
contents are packed. Tlie more solidly the material is packed, and the less 
fluid in the can, the greater the diflBculty with which the heat will iieuetrate. 
The results obtained are not regarded as deflnite enough for flmil deductions. 

In tests with glass and earthenware jars satisfactory results were obtained. 
Since heating canned goods in a water bath does not make it certain that all 
of the micro-organisms are killed, the authors believe that fractionated sterili¬ 
zation is sometimes desirable. The great importance of cleanliness in canning 
is insisted upon. 

The manufacture of preserved vegetables, J. Otx (Rtr Fahrikation der 
Gemusekonserven. Leipsic, 1909, pp. 7111+14$, figs. 24 )* —A general treatise 
on the canning of vegetables on a commercial scale. 

Preserved fruits in Europe, H. L. Washington and R. P. Seinneb (Dailg 
Cons, and Trade Rpts. [U. 8.], 1909, Xos. SS99, pp. 1-4; $414^ PP, These 

consular reports describe French methods of preparing candied fruits and 
chestnuts. 

Canning and preserving, £. K. Ellsworth (Bur. of the Census [17. 8 .}, 
Manfrs. 1905, pt. $, pp. $89-429).—HHoted from another source (B. S. R., 19, 

p. 166). 

Slaughtering and meat packing (B«r. of the Census [27. 8 ,h Manfrs. 1905, pt. 
3, pp. 451-491).—Noted from another source (E. S- R., 20, p. 63). 

The examination of sausage, E. Roth (Schioeie. Wchnschr. Chem. u. Pharm., 
41 (1909), No. 1, pp. 93-96).—Analytical data are reported and discussed. The 
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author conclxideR that on the fat-free basis sausage should not contain more 
than 75 per cent water. 

Spectroscopic properties of yolk of egg, L. Lewin, A. Miethe and E. Sten- 
GUt {Arch, Phi/i*ioL iPfluger\, 22} (iSOti), pp, o8o-o90; ahs, in Jour. Cliem. ifiuc, 
ILondonh, .9} iWOS), Xo. JJ}, II, JOJ4).—Attempts are being made to estab¬ 
lish relationships between the coloring matters of egg yolk and blood on account 
of the close morphological relation of these materials. Spectroscopic analy¬ 
sis showed that the yellow coloring matter in the yolk gave characteristic bands 
and it is ther^ore concluded that it is possible to detect the adulteration of 
egg yolk by spectroscopic measurements. 

The nutritive value and digestibility of raw and soft boiled hens’ eggs, 
S. AuPREcnT and F. Simon (Deut. Med. Wclnischr., 34 (1908), 2Co. 53, pp. 
2B0S-2310), —^Prom the results of a single digestion experiment with a healthy 
man, in which raw and soft boiled eggs were eaten in comparison with meat as 
a part of a simple mixed diet, the authors conclude that the raw eggs have the 
higher digestibility and nutritive valua 

Desiccated milk, W. M. Booth (Bpioe Mill, SI (1908), No. 10, pp. 620- 
623).—A brief description is given of the method of manufacture of several 
soi*ts of commercial powdered milk goods and analytical data are summarized 
regarding the composition of such materials. As the author points out, i>ow- 
dered milks are made to contain varying amounts of fat by the removal of 
more or less cream before evaporation. 

Notes on investigations on the nutritive value of plant andds, E. Schulze 
(Zlaehr. Physiol. Chem., 57 (1908), No. 1-2, pp. 67-75).—A critical discussion 
of recently published work on this subject. 

Starch, B. H. Mebbum (Bur. of the Census [V. R.], Manfrs, 1905, pt. 5, pp. 
S81-S88). —^Noted from another source (E. 8. R., 20, p. 04). 

On some vegetable fats native to Sarawak, J. Hewitt {Ayr. Bui. ^trails 
and Fed. Malay States, 6 (1908), No. 5, pp. 173-175).—A number of oil bearing 
seeds are described which are important sources of culinary fats used by Ma¬ 
lays. Some information is also given regarding the character of the oils and 
methods of preparation. 

Befii seed, W. H. Michael (Mo. Cons, and Trade Rpts. [U. A?.], 1908, No. 
SS8, p. 125). —Some information is given regarding the eomi)osition and use as 
food in India of the seed of a leguminous plant called befri (indigofera glandu- 
lom). 

Sensitiveness to light of white animals fed buckwheat, W. Ohmke (Zcnthl. 
Physiol.. 22 (WOS'i, No. 22, pp. 685, 686). —It has been observed that white or 
liartially white animals fed buckwheat, when exposed to light, suffer from skin 
disease, and the author made exi»eriments with small animals to obtain addi¬ 
tional data on this subject. It was found that the skin affection followed eating 
either buckwheat grain or hull, but that the effects were not noted if the ani¬ 
mals were kept in the dark. The alcoholic extract of buckwheat produced the 
same effects while the extracted grain did not do so. The alcoholic extract was 
fluorescent and the author suggests a possible connection between buckwheat 
disease, fagopyrismus, and this property, in line with results of other inves¬ 
tigators. [This work is of interest in view of the widespread belief that eating 
buckwheat causes rash and other skin troubles.] 

Pellagra, a prddLs, C. H. Lavindee (Washington: Puli, Health and Mar. 
Hasp. Serv. U. 8., 1908, pp. 22, pi. 1). —^This digest of data regarding the occur¬ 
rence, symptoms, and treatment of pellagra, a disease most prevalent in north¬ 
ern and central Italy and in Roumania and commonly attributed to eating 
spoiled Indian com, is of interest in connection with the preparation and use 
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of corn as food, especially since ‘’there has apiiearetl In the Southern States a 
<lisease which is possibly true pellagra. . • . 

“ The culture of maize in the Tnited States has been practiced since before 
the disfoverj’ of America, and it has always been a staple article of diet over a 
large area of territory, yet, with the exception of a few sporadic cases in 
Mexico and Central America, the North American continent has been singu¬ 
larly free from the disease. This has been attriltuted by writers on pellasra 
to a climate well adapted to growing maize, and probably to better general 
hygienic conditions among the poorer rural classes.'* 

As regards the prophylaxis treatment of the disease, “ this may be summed 
up briefly—cease using spoiled maize as food. This seems simple enough, hut 
in reality is often difficult of accomplishment for many obvious reasons. In 
indi\idual eases it may often be easy, but to apply it to a large area of ter¬ 
ritory is another matter. The only apparent methods would seem to be; (1) 
Avoid alterations in maize and consequent feeding on a toxic substance; (2) 
replace maize with some other cereal and cease using all food and drink de¬ 
rived fr<»m maize [where the disease exists]. 

“ Many and various attemirts have been made in Italy to do the former by 
the establishment of drying ovens, economical kitchens, pellagrous hospitals, 
etc., hut such efforts lia\e not met with gr«it success. As for the latter, at 
present the difficulties seem almost insuperable.** 

Com oil in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, J. Ritter {Jour, 
Med. Asitoe., ol {J908), No. i, pp. 39^ 40). —In this discussion of the use 
of com oil in the treatment of tuberculosis the author presents data on its 
manufacture and general food value. In his opinion com oil is an economical 
and useful food fat. 

Aboriginal methods of preparing com for food by the American Indians 
of Arizona and "New Mexico, E. Krulzsh (Dieiet and Hyg, Oas., 23 (1909) ^ 
No, i, pp, On the basis of personal knowledge the author discusses 

the methods followed in making com bread and other com food dishes and 
beverages. 

Some useful maize disdies (Natal Agr, Jour,, 11 (1908), Nos, 10, pp. 1297- 
1303; It, pp, li46-Ho5),—X collection of recipes for Indian corn dishes. 

Bice, cleaning and policing, H. McK. Fulgham (Bur, of Vie Census [V. 8,), 
Manfrs, 1903, pt, 3, pp. —Noted from another source (E. S. R., 10, p, 

106). 

Flour and grist mill products, E. K. Ellsworth (Bur, of the Caisus 
[17. iSf.], Manfrs, 1905, pt, S, pp, SJI-37P).—Noted from another source (E. S. R., 
20 , iL W), 

Milling of wheats, J. O. BarnNicii (A»n. Rpt, Dept, Agr, and Stock 
[Queensland], 1907-8, pp. 67, 72-77), —^As part of the work of the agricultural 
chemist milling tests of a large number of varieties of wheat were made and 
reported. The author notes that in the case of some of the flours gluten could 
not he obtained in the usual maimer, by washing, as it crumbled into small 
pieces. This the author attributes to previous treatment of the flour with 
sulphur fumes. 

Hungarian wheat and Hungarian flour, T. EosittXny (Der XIngarische 
l^Veisen und das Vngarische MehL Budapest, 1907, pp, S56, figs, 60, map 1 ),— 
An exhaustive summary and digest of data on Hungarian wheat and flour. The 
author subdivides his volume into three divisions, namely, (1) wheat from the 
standpoint of chemistry, plant physiology, physical and agricultural value, (2) 
flour, and (3) bread. 

The theory and practice of testing flour, Cornelia Kennedy (Pure Prod¬ 
ucts, 5 (1909), No, S, pp* I27-I55).—The author summarizes and describes the 
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nietliods of testing the quality of flour enii>loyed by millers, including determina¬ 
tions of moisture, ash, acids, total nitrogen and gliadin, baking tests, absorption 
and expansion tests, and determinations of vret and dry gluten. 

“ These are the principal tests, technical and chemical, generally used in test¬ 
ing flour. No single test has yet been found which can be used to the exclusion 
of other teats nor can any hard and fast rule be laid down as to what constitutes 
a flour of high baking qualities. By making these tests day in and day out 
records accumulate which are invaluable as guides in the testing and making 
of flour." 

Defense of the bleaching of fl.our, B. S. Elliott (Amcr. Hay^ Flour^ and 
Feed Jour., JTj (1909), Xo. 2, pp. 27-2.0).—A summary of data presented in a 
hearing before the Secretary of Agriculture, with reference to the legal status 
of flour bleaching. 

Air bleaching of jflonr in the donghing state, C. Cbistadoro Miller, 

36 (j908), Xo. 8 , pp. 619, 620). —^According to the author, white bread can be 
made from yellowish durum flours by so controlling the fermentation of the 
dough that the bread is thoroughly aerated. 

Fungus and bacterial growth on stored flour, H. G. Bell {Amcr. Miller, 

37 (1909), Xo. 4, pp. 280, 281, Jig. /).—As the author points out, the chief de¬ 
structive agencies in stored flour are fungi and bacteria. “ The fungi or molds 
readily lireak down the starches of the flour, setting free organic acids and 
causing the flour to go sour. The bacterial forms, on the other hand, are all 
liquefying, or decomposing, in nature, and cause the rapid destruction of the 
flour.” 

In a comparison of patent flour and baker’s flour of good grades stored under 
The ssinie conditions a greater number of both bacteria and molds were found in 
the baker's flour than in the patent gnide. “ This is probably due to the finer 
sei»arat!ons made in the process of separating the high-grade flour. Without 
doubt, these molds and bacteria have much to do with the deterioration of 
flours in storage. Probably the molds cause the rapid incre.ise in acid, which 
reacts uiM>n the gluten of the flour. Ftome of the liquefying bacteria prol)ably 
leact upon this same element, the gluten of the flour, causing the value of the 
material stored to deteriorate very rapidly." 

As protection against the growth of these low forms of life the author sug¬ 
gests storage in well-lighted rooms. 

The water content of bread, O. Mezger [Zl^dir. Vuternueh, Xahr. «. 
Genu8f,mf1., 16 (1908), Xo. 7, pp. 395-397). —Determinations of the water con¬ 
tent of black bread and white bread are reported which were undertaken in a 
comparison of actual conditions with the food-law requirements. The results 
show, according to the author, that in many cases the crumb of freshly baked 
bread does not show the qualities which might be expected from a determina¬ 
tion of its water content. 

Ck>nceming the potato content of bread, J. Toth iChem. Zig., 32 (1908), 
pp. 685, 686; ads. in Chem. A5s., 2 (1908), No. 20, p. 2831). —No differences in 
protein content were noted in bread made from wheat, rye, a mixture of wheat 
and rye, and wheat and potato in equal parts. The potato bread, however, gave 
a smaller and moister loaf. The ash of the potato flour contained considerably 
less iflioi^horic acid than the wheat or rye flour. * 

Sophisticated zwieback B. Gijlsee (Ztschr. Untersuch. Xahr. u. OenusamtL, 
16 (1908), No. 8, pp. 4dP-^75).—One of the samples of zweiback described 
iBflhowed green patches due to the use of artificially colored caraway seeds and 
titbS other showed brown Q)ots due to rancid oil from aniseed added to the 
daiigh. Suitable packages for marketing zweiback, and similar questions were 
discussed^ 
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The iron and phosphorus content of vegetables, K. IIacnrel {Biotltem. 
ZtHchr,, 16 il909)t rVo, 7, pp. .0-7,9).—r>eterminiitl(>nM of total ash, phosphoric 
acid, and iron oxid in a large number of samples of vegetables, fruits, and nuts 
are reported. In C sorts of edible fungi, peanuts, and Brazil nuts lecithin was 
determined and in the case of the fungi the nitrogen also. 

In connection with this work the author studied the amount of iron removed 
in cooking spinach and lettuce. In one test with spinach 0.17 per cent iron 
oxid was found in the material extracted in cooking and 0.7S per cent in the 
material not dissolved. In the second test the values were 0.15 and 0.66 per 
cent. Tnien lettuce was cooked in a similar way 0.35 per cent iron was found 
in the extracted material and O.Si per cent in the insoluble jiortion in one test 
and 0.39 and 0,S5 ijer cent, respectively, in the second test. As the author 
notes, these results ^ow that all the iron contained in such foods is not utilized 
if the water in which they are cooked is thrown away. 

Beans containing hydrocyanic add, Gxjigxard (Ree. Actcs Off. et Doe. 
Eyg. Pul).^ Trai\ Cons. Sup. llyg. Puh. Pmiice, S6 ( 1906)^ pp. 394-632). — A sum¬ 
mary of extended Investigations of beans of different sorts. 

The author concludes that all varieties of PJiascohis lunatus, both wild and 
cultivated, contain the hydrocyanic acid compound and the ferment which lib¬ 
erates the hydrocyanic acid when the grain, crushed or ground, is mixed with 
water and the temperature is not great enough to destroy the ferment. In 
order that beans may be free from hydrocyanic acid it is essential that cooking 
be long continued. 

In an appendix a method of determining hydrocyanic acid is proposed. 

Canned vegetables containing copper, G. Gbaff (Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. 
u. GenussmtU 16 {1908)^ 'So. 3, pp. The author concludes that cop¬ 

per salts are not native bodies and that their use should be restricted. The arti¬ 
cle contains data regarding the extent of the greening of vegetables with copi)er 
salts in Germany and methods for detecting copper. 

The rapid change in composition of certain trc^ical fruits during ripening, 
H. C. Pbinsen Geebligs (£■. ATcad. Wetensch. Amsterdam Proc. Sect. 8ci., 11 
{1908), pp. a6s. in Jour. Chem. 8oc. [London], Oi (1908), So. 353, II, p. 

977). —^Mangoes, bananas, tamarinds, and sapodillas, the fruits included in this 
investigation, are commonly gathered in an immature state; within a ftew 
days they become tender and palatable;, and in a few days more they become 
overripe, soft, and unpalatable. Experiments with bananas showed that during 
the ripening process there is an evolution of carbon dioxid and water, and a 
considerable conversion of starch into sugar. Oxygen Is necessary for the 
ripening process, and bananas will keep their starch intact if surrounded with 
an atmosphere of nitrogen. The author therefore considers that sugar pro¬ 
duction is a vital process, although he succeeded in showing the presence of an 
enzym capable of decomposing starch. 

The results obtained with the mango were similar to those obtained with 
the banana. In the case of the sapodilla, however, the amount of sugar before 
and after ripening remains unaltered, and the change appears to be chiefly 
a softening of the hard pectin, and a deposition of tannin and gutta-percha 
from the juice as insoluble substances. 

A sweetmeat from bananas^ B. J. Totten {Mo. Cons, and Trade Rpts. 
lU. 8.1, 1909, So. 341, p. 76).—The author describes a method of making a 
crystallized fruit sweetmeat by drying bananas in sugar. 

Sulphured fruit, H. LIthbig {Pharm. ZeninUhaXle, 43 (X908), So. 43/ pp. 
831-834)-—The author examined different portions of packages of sulphured 
fruits to determine whether the sulphur content was uniform, a matter of 
imi^ortance in the examination of such goods in connection wit'i food in8i)ection. 
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According to his results the middle portion contained more sulphur than either 
the upper or lower layer. It was also found that the length of time the goods 
were kept affected the quantity of the sulphur, much smaller amounts being 
found after storage for about 9 months. 

[Wholesomeness of sulphured fruits], A. J. Atkins {CaJ, Fruit Grower^ 
39 (1909U Xo, 1073, pp. 3,11, jig* f).—A popular description of a test in which 
a considerable quantity of sulphured fruit was included in the diet. From 
general considerations of weight and opinions of the subjects the author be¬ 
lieves no harmful results were induced. Some determinations of the sulphurous 
acid in the cooked fruit are rei)orted. 

Vegetables and fruit as articles of diet and remedial agents, A. Biuss 
(Bchr, VolksiD, Ter, Ohst u, Gemuseverveert, Dent, 1908, Ne. 3, pp, 1^), —^A 
popular discussion of the subject. 

Viscosity of cane-sugar molasses, H. 0. Prinsen Geerligs (Intemat, 
Sugar Jour,, 10 Xo, 120, pp, o8i-^92),—The investigations reported and 

discussed led to the conclusion that concentration and temperature are the 
principal factors which determine the viscosity of molasses, and that the gum 
content, the presence of decomposition products of reducing sugar and other 
deposits, and the presence of fine grains of sugar, are secondary factors. 
Molasses which is satisfactory from the standpoint of viscosity may be obtained 
** by taking care not to drive the concentration of the last massecuites too far, 
or, in case they have become too much concentrated, to dilute them with dilute 
molasses in a judicious manner and this until the sugar-salt combination . . . 
has attained its own full-water content.” 

Maple sirup, A. Thurston (Merckxs Bpt,, 18 (1909), No. S, pp. 60, 61 ),—^The 
author reports results obtained in the examination of 33 samples of pure maple 
sirup and 3 samples of adulterated goods and outlines the methods followed. 

The honey produced by sugax^fed bees, Neubaueb (RheUiUche Bienenzfg,, 
59 (1908)f pp. 110^113; ahu. in ZUclir, XJntemuvh. Xalir, u, Gcnimmtl,, 17 
(1909), No. 1, p, 58 ).—^The author does not consider that such goods can prop¬ 
erly be called honey. 

Concerning rose apple jam. O. Mezgeb and K. Fuchs (Ztschr, TJntersucJi. 
Nahr. u. Qenusftmth, 16 (lOOS), Xo, 7, pp. 390-^95, figtt. ^).—X microscopical 
and chemical study of rose hips and jam made from them. This material is 
commonly homemade but has some commercial importance in Germany. 

Ice cream, A. McGiix (Lab. Inland Rev, Dept. Canada Bui. 162, pp, 14 ),— 
Of 80 samples of ice cream recei% ed in such condition that the fat content could 
be studied one-half contained over 14 per cent and one-half less than 14 per 
cent of this constituent. Of the last-mentioned group 12 samples contained 
less than 10 per cent fat. Gelatin was found in 73 of the samples examined 
and starch in 27. In some cases the starch was present in small quantities and 
“ may be due to the freezing apparatus, or other container, having previously 
lieen used for a starch containing product.” 

Most of the samples were uncolored. Of those which were colore<l only two 
contained coal-tar dyes. 

Composition of oriental foodstuffs: Bosa, halva, and locoum, N. Petkobp 
(Ztitchr. dffentl. Ohetn^ 14 (1908), yo. 11, pp. 205-^08).—The first of these prod- 
nets is a nonalcoholic beveraae and the remaining two a sort of confection. 
Analyses of a number of samples of each are reported. 

Cider, A. McGm. (Lab, Inland Rev. Dept. Canada Bui, 169, pp. 19), —^The re¬ 
sults of an examination ot a large number of samples of cider are reported. 
Although the author considers some of them suspicious, he believes that more 
work is needed before a definite pronouncement can be made as to the specific 
character of elder and the extent of its variations. 
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l^ative winesu A. McGill {L*ih, Inland Ret. Dtid. Vanada BuL 160. pp. 2S ).— 
Analyses *>f a larsiie number of sumiUes tif native ines are reported and dis¬ 
cussed. 

Swiss wine statistics (Landtc. Jalirl}. BcJncei::, 22 (1908), Xo. 11, pp. €01- 
623). —^A sumniai'y of statistics of the wine produced in Switzerland in 1007. 

A study of certain genuine wines from the pro-vince of Florence, B. Sal- 
VADOBi and A. Mazzabon (Gar. Chhn. Itah, 38 {1908), 7, pp. o\-63, figs. 2). — 
Analyses of 15 samples of red wine and 3 samples of white wine are included 
in this report. 

Oomposition of Haconnais-Beaujolais wine, G. Paturei. {Prog. Agr. et. 
Tit. (Ed. VEnt-Centre), 30 (1909), Xo. o, pp. 7}r-7Jd).—Samples of 49 wines 
were analyzed. 

Analyses of musts and wines from Tines i^rayed with arsenic compounds, 
A. SzAMEiTAT (Ber. K. Leliranst. Wein, Ohst u. Gartenhau Geisenheim, 190^, 
pp. 1'i6-179 ).—The analyses in most cases showed only a slight trace of arsenic. 

The occurrence of arsenic in German wines, A. Szameitat (Ber. E. Leliranst 
Wein, Ohst ii. Qartcnhan GeisenJieim, 1907, pp. 180-185).—Ot 38 samples 
analyze<l 24 showed small amounts of arsenic, the source of which was not 
identified. 

Investigation of musts and wines from vines infested with Peronospora 
{Ber. K. Lvhran^t TTcf/i, u. Gartenhau Gcisenhdm, 1907. pp. 191-20i ).— 
The fermentation of the musts and comiKisition of the wine were found to be 
entirely normal, and the conclusion is reiiched that the so-called peronosiMira 
taste noticeable in some wines must be due to faulty fermentation, incorrect 
cellar treatment, or some other similar cause. 

Olive oil for protecting wine, TJ. Rossi-Febeini (Birfafa, ser., H (1908), 
Xo. 17, pp. 892-395). —Spoiling of wine owing to the rancidity of olive oil 
floated on top to protect it is discussed. 

Effects of coffee and objections to the use of chicory, B. Gbimshaw (Brit. 
Food Joitr., It (1909), Xo. 121, p. 3).—Data on the effects of coffee and chicory 
are summarized from which the following statements are quoted: 

“The organic constituents of roasted chicory mainly consist of sugar, with 
caramel, inulin, and albumin. With the caramel there are also other organic 
coloring matters; and the tinctorial power being very great, this is a principal 
reason for the employment of chicory as an addition to coffee, very slight quan¬ 
tities thereof sufficing to make true coffee infusion api)ear very dark brown, 
hence apimrently very strong. Digestion is more impeded by chicory than by 
coffee. The constant use of extract of chicory as a drink may cause injury 
to the system by reason of the great quantity of potash salts which it con¬ 
tains, and it exhibits no compensating advantages in the way of nourishment 
or stimulating and exhilarating effects on the system.” 

Concerning the quality of tea, 0. Habtwich and P. A. Dtr Pasquieb (Apoth. 
Ztg., (1909), Xo. H, pp. ISO, 131).—A number of analyses are reported and 
discussed with reference to Judging the quality of tea. 

Concerning coco, K. Farnstbmtee (Ztsehr. Untersuch, Xahr. il. Qenussmttt 
16 (1908), Xo. 11, pp. 625-647).—A study of the effects of the different methods 
of treating coco to increase its solubility. 

The microscopical exainination of chocolate and powdered coco, SL Col¬ 
lin (Ann. Chim. Analyt, IS (1908), No- IS, pp. 471-478, fig. i).—With a view 
to facilitating the examination of coco and chocolate the author reports the 
results of a microscopical study of the histological elements of these materials. 

Pepper adulterated with vetch seeds, Pijetoy (Trav. 8oL Univ. Rmnes, 6 
(1907), pp. 140-142).—A sample of unground black pepper examined was 
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found to contain 30 per cent of vetch seed treated with ftome solution which 
had ffi\en a spicy taste and caused a wrinkled apjiearance. 

Ground pepper^ A. McGiii. {LaK Inland Rct\ Depi, Canada BuL pp, 
S3 ).—Of the 29S samples of pepper examined 210 were considered genuine, 13 
doubtful, and 00 adulterated. 

“ It appears that the chief centers of adulteration of pepper are in and about 
Montreal, although Winnipeg is becoming too prominent in this regard.” 

Oil of lemon, A. McGill (Lah. Inland Rev. Depi. Canada Buh 15pp. 11 ),— 
Analyses are reis»rt€d of 45 samples of lemon oil collected in Canada. Definite 
conclusions are not drawn from the work. 

Concerning canarium oil, K. Wedemeyeb (Beifensieder Ztg,, Si (1907), p. 
26; al>s. in ZtscJir. UniersueJt. Wahr. u. OenussmtU 17 (1909), No, 1, pp. 57, 
58).—A study of the physical and chemical characteristics of canarium or Java 
almond oil. This oil, as stated, is used as a high grade culinary fat and also 
as an adulterant for almond oil. When thus used it may be detected by means 
of its iodin number. 

Concerning Liebig’s meat extract, E. Engeland (Ztschr, UntersiicJi, Nahr, 
«. Genumnth, 16 (1908), No. 11, pp, 658-6®$).—The investigations reported 
were undertaken with a ^ iew to simpliftring the technique of investigations re¬ 
ported earlier (B. S. R., 18, p. 563). 

Are yeast extracts justifiable as substitutes for extract of meat? A. 
Oamgee (Brit. Med, Jour., 1908, No. 2$86, pp. 1^9-458). —From a digest of data 
on the subject the author concludes that yeast extracts ^ould not thus be used. 
The dietetic value of such materials is also considered. 

Pnrin metabolism and yeast extracts (Brit, Med. Jour,, 1908, No. 2486, 
pp. SIS’-^ZO). —^An editorial discussion of the question considered in the above 
article. 

Food extracts made from yeast, A. C. Chapman (Brit. Med. Jour.. 1908, 
No. 2502, pp. 17 $1-1746).—The author does not agree with the conclusions 
advanced by Gamgee, as noted abova 

Diastase ferments, W. A. Puckneb (Jour. Amcr. Med. Assoc., 51 (1908), 
No. 2, pp. 14 O-I 42 ). —^Results are reported which were obtained in the examina¬ 
tion of the diastatic power of a number of samples of commercial diastase and 
recommendations made for the testing of such goods. 

The factors and cost of board on Minnesota farms, T. P. Coofeb (Jour. 
Home Eeon,, 1 (1909), No. 1, pp. fS-JJ). —^Data regarding the cost of board on 
farms in selected regions in Minnesota are summarized and the factors which 
influence the cost of board are discussed. On an average the cost of farm 
board per man for the years 1905, 1906, and 1907 was $12.07 per month or 40 
eta per day. The average annual consumption of farm produce per man on a 
number of Minnesota farms was calculated. 

[Standards of living of Mexican labor in the Dnited States], V. S. Glabk 
(Bwr. Labor (U. S.] Bui, 78, pp. 466-J22).—This forms a part of an extended 
discussion of the general subject of Mexican labor in the United States and pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R., 20, p. 991). Information regarding home life and stand¬ 
ards of living is given, as well as general information regarding food and diet. 
According to the author, it is the general opinion that the Mexican immigrants 
have a better and more varied diet in the Ignited States than at home. 

French school cantines, L. GoLDSCBCMmT (Daily Cons, and Trade Rpts. 
lU, R], 1909, No. 338i, p. 13).—A brief note on the dinners served to school 
dbtildren at Nantes, France. 

The diet of the Chinese, Matiqnon (Rev, Hyg. et Pol. Batiit, 31 (1909), No. 2, 
pp, 120-125).—The food habits of the Chinese in North China are discussed, 
animal and vegetable foods described, and general data summarized. 
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Prices and wages in India iCnlcutia, India: Govt., HWH, pp. —^A. cnl- 

lection of statistics of wages and wholesale and retail prices of foodstufls in 
India for x)eriods of years up to 1007 or lOOS. 

Manual for the subsistence department. United States Army firar Dt^pi. 
[U. Off. Com. Otn. Doc. 321. pp. i}2, fig. 1). —Subsistence stores, ration 
issues, subsistence property including kitchen cars, and other related subjects, 
are considered in this manual reri-^ed to September 1, lUOS, and prepared under 
the direction of the Commibsary-Oeneral of the T". S. Army. 

IT. S. Navy cookbook {AnnapoJU, Vd., 190S. pp. 6i). —^Recipes and directions 
are gi^en for the preparation of a large number of food materials in quantities 
sufficient for a mess of 100 men. The cookbook was prepared by the direc¬ 
tion of the Bureau of Navigation at the School for Cooks and Bakers at the 
U. S. Naval Training Station, Newport, R. L 

The baking trade, G. Wolt (Backeirci. Hanover, 1907, pp. 1)7, fign. 71 ).— 
A handbook designed for the instruction of bakers and students of milling and 
also for self-instruction. The three sections into which the book is divided 
include raw materials, bread, and bakery equipment, machines and ovens. 

Plain cookery, Catharixe A. Mullioan {^Vintluop Xorm. and JnduA. CoL 
8. C. Buh, 1 U907), No. 1. pp. J}, fig^. 7). —^Debiiled directions are given for 
the preparation of vegetables, eggs, meats, i)oultry, and other foods, and some 
general principles of cookery are discussed. 

Large meals for little money, Florence K. Johnson (Xcir York, 1909. pp. 
36). —This pamphlet is designed for use in university extension work, and in 
a series of twelve lessons gives directions for cooking simple dishes. Bills of 
fare for inexpensive meals and similar data are also included. 

Treatise on food and nutrition under normal and pathological conditions, H, 
B. Mattrel {Traitde VSUmentation ct de la Xutrltion d v£i<it yormal est 
Pathologiqiie. Paris, 1908, pp. 680; rev. in Hcv. Odn. 8ci., 19 (1908), Xo. If, 
p. $89). —In this volume the author considers especially the rations suitable 
for growth, maintenance of the adult, food requirements in old age, and similar 
topics. 

A system of diet and dietetics, G. A. Sutherland (London, 1908, pp. 906: 
rev. in Brit. Med. Jour., 1909, No. 2313, Epit., pp. J37-55.9).—This volume con¬ 
tains articles by different authors on a variety of topics concerned with diet in 
health and disease. Among others are a paper on the Bvoliition of Diet by 
H. Campbell, on the Physiology of Digestion by R I. Spriggs, on Diet in Old 
Age by H. Can]X)bell, and on Diet in Hot Climates by Bir P. Manson. 

Criteria and standards in infant feeding, T. G. Allen (Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 31 (1908), Xo. 20, pp. The author discusses infant feeding 

in relation to protein and energy quotients and suggests that these values be 
used as a basis for determining infant diet. 

Chemistry in its relation to food, J. F. Snell (Jour. 8oc. Chem. Indus., 28 
(1909), No. 2, pp. i9-33, dgms. 2).—The principal subjects included in this dis¬ 
cussion are the determination of the relative value of foods, the elucidation of 
processes of digestion, the hygienic preservation of food, and the detection of 
adulterants. 

The influence of feeding on the dxemical composition of the animal body, 
Ij. B. Mendel (Bwchetn. Ztschr., it (1908), No. 4, pp. 251-293)*—A summary of 
investigations carried on under the aiithor*s direction which have been previ¬ 
ously published in full (R S. B., 20, pp. 265, 266, 267). 

The resorption of prote^, K. voN KorOsy (Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 57, (1908), 
No. S-t, pp. 2o7-287).—^The author’s investigations, in his opinion, strongly sub¬ 
stantiate the theory that lesorbed protein becomes a part of the pfoteid material 
of the blood. 
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Pnrtlier eixperinLezits on tlio utilization in the animal body of protein 
cdeava^e products, B, Abdebhaidex and J. Olinger {Ztsclir. Physiol, Chcm., 
o7 {1908)j So. 1-2, pp, 7}-7,9).--Meat protein cleavage products gave satisfac¬ 
tory results in feeding experiments with a dog. Casein cleavage products were 
not so satisfactory. 

The behavior of camitin in n-nimal metabolism, H. Bncelai^d {Ztschr, 
Untersuch, yahr. u, Ocnussmtl, 16 {1908), No, 11, pp. 66i-4j66),—ln experi¬ 
ments with dogs it was found that camitin was completely broken down in the 
body. Some of the data reiwrted indicate that camitin may not be entirely 
harmless. Exi)eriments with Herbivora (a rabbit) did not lead to conclusive 
results. 

The digestibility of fat in the animal body, lU, S. Levites (Ztschr. 
Physiol Vhem., of {1908), "So, 1-2, pp. A note on the determination of 

glycerin in feces in connection with the author’s work on the digestion of fat 
(B. S. R., P. 663). 

The functions of the liver in relation to the metabolism of fats, J. B. 
Leathes {Lancet [London), 1909, I, Yo. pp, 593-599), —Results of the 
author’s investigations and the work of other observers are summarized and 
discussed in this theoretical consideration of the metabolism of fat. 

The author believes that " it is a fair hypothesis to make the starting point 
for work that the liver stands in a different relation to circulating fat [i. e., fat 
absorbed from the intestine and consigned into the systemic circulation] from 
the other organs of the body. Its work is to take up this fat and bring about 
certain changes in it [designated desaturation of the acids], the result of 
which is to make this material available for the use of the organs in which its 
potential energy is required.” Reasons are given for the belief that the change 
referred to is at any rate in part a desaturatton of the fatty acids. 

“ There is another difference between what may be called organized fat—^the 
fat, that is, in the cells of the heart, muscles, kidneys, etc.—and the unorgan- 
ized merely stored fat of the adiiw.se tissue. The latter is the unaltered fat 
of the individoaPs food; it has its iodin value determined by that of the fat 
which has been absorbed, but it also contains no phosphorus. The fat in the 
liver and the other organs of the body, the organized fat, is very largely com¬ 
posed of jihosphatid lipoid substances. Of these w'e know more or less dimly 
of a considerable number, more or less definitely, of one lecithin. ... It has 
also been reiieatedly noted that the fhtty acids which can be obtained by 
saponification of lecithin or other phosphatid lipoid substances are more uii- 
saturated than those from adipose tissue. 

“ It may therefore be that the work of the liver consists in the conversion of 
food fat into organized fat and that the desaturation of fatty acids is a change 
which occurs after that conversion has taken place; a change that is, there¬ 
fore, removed from our ken so long as our knowledge of the nature and consti¬ 
tution of these lipoid molecules is as meagre as it is at present.” 

The probable importance of octohydroxy-arachidic acid in the metabolism of 
fat is discussed. 

A preliminary note on the examination of fat in the liver in health 
and disease, B. L. Kennaway and J. B. Leathes {Lancet [London), 1909, J, 
No, 2, pp, 95-98),— goat, dog, and human liver were included in this study 
of liver fat. 

Animal fat and the petroleum ether extract of the liver, T. Nukada (Bio- 
chem. Ztschr., H (W08), No. 5-6, pp. 419-i29).—AcQOTa\ng to the author aboiit 
0.4 to 0.7 per cent of the fat of flesh consists of a mixture of the lower water 
soluble and volatile fatty acids. The amount increases with the length of time 
the fat is kept. Such fat when fresh contains only small amounts of material 
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with free hydroxyl groups. Ou storage the amount of such material increases. 
On sax>onl£ication, such fat and liver extract lM)th yield choleaterin, the yield 
from liver fat being considerably the greater. 

The behavior of certain indigestible carbohydrates in the digestive tract, 

L. B. Mendel {Zf*ntl)L Gcsam. Phunioh ?/. Path, iStoffireelthehs, n. 3 i lUOS), 
2 ^0. 17, piK 6il-6oi),—X digest of data on insoluble carbohydrates, particularly 
those of marine algte, and a summary of digestion experiments carried on in 
the author’s laboratory with such foods in comparison with raw Italian chest¬ 
nuts, See also a previous note <E. S. R., IS, p. lOHSi. 

The possible advantage of these algte carbohydrates as laxatives and other 
questions are considered. 

An improved respiration apparatus of the Begnault and Beiset type, X. 
ZuNTZ and C. Oppenheimer (Biochem, ZtseJir., 14 {190H), So, J-6, pp, 361-3(yii, 
pL 1 ),—^The respiration apparatus described is so arranged that it is immersed 
in water during experimental periods. The authors claim gresiter convenience 
of oi)eration and the elimination of parts which are easily broken. With this 
form of apparatus it is not necessary to use mercury, and this also is considered 
an advantage. 

Adjusting and testing the modlfLed Begnault and Beiset respiration appa¬ 
ratus devised by Zuntz and Oppenheimer, A. Schlossmann and H. Mmsscn- 
HArsER {Biorhcm, ZUvhr,, 1^ {190^), Xo, o-6, pp. ftpn, .1).—^According 

to the results of check experiments in which alcohol was burned in the respira¬ 
tion chamber the Instrument gives very accurate results. Similar accuracy was 
obtained in an experiment with a dog whidi is also recorded. 

Bespiratory exchange of an infant as shown by experiments with the 
Zuntz and Oppenheimer re^iration apparatus, A. Schlossmann, C. Oppen- 
HEiMER, and H. Murschhattser (Bioclienh Ztsclir,, H (1908), A’o. 5~d, pp, 385-- 
406 ),—Using the respiration apparatus described above, experiments with a 
nursing infant are reported. Considering the average of six 8-hour periods, 
the oxygen consumption was 0.731 gm. per kilogram of body weight and the 
carbon dloxid production 0.013 gm., and the respiratory quotient 0.911. The 
average weight of the child was 5.79 kg. Determinations are also reported with 
infants asleep for different periods after feeding. 

The transformation of energy in the muscles when work is performed, 

M. F. Maignon (Awn. Boc. Agr, 8cL et, Indas, Lyon, 1907, pp, 145-161),—X 
mathematical discussion of food energetics. 

The effects of muscular work upon the excretion of endogenous purins, 
E. li. Kennaway (Jour, Physiol„ 38 (1908), Ko, 1, pp, 1-35 ).—Quotations from 
the author’s summary of his extended investigations follow: 

During unaccustomed muscular exercise, the output of uric acid is dimin¬ 
ished, while that of the purin bases is increased; the total output of purin 
compounds does not differ greatly from the normal amount. Such exercise is 
followed by a greatly increased excretion of uric acid. 

“ If a certain amount of a certain form of work be i)erformed on a series of 
occasions, tbe changes observed show a progressive diminution in amount. . . . 

“ Salicylic acid and muscular work can produce their characteristic effects 
upon the output of uric acid simultaneously without any apparent modification, 
and the amount excreted under these conditions is extremely large These facts 
are most readily explained by supposing that muscular work leads to an in¬ 
creased formation of uric acid. 

The increase of purin bases and decrease of uric acid in the urine during 
muscular work appear to be due to defective oxidation of purin compounds. 
It was not found possible to produce evidence of a definite increase in these 
oxidative processes by inhalation of oxygen. 
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“The total amount of i»uriii compounds excreted is a more constant quan¬ 
tity, both from day to day and at periods separated by interv'als of months, 
than is the output of uric acid. 

“The output of purin bases exhibits ^ariatious, corresiwnding to different 
IKirtions of the day, which are very similar to those exhibited by the uric acid 
output 

The amount of uric acid excreted tends to vary inversely, and that of the 
purin bases to vary directly, with the \olume of urine.’* 

Principles of general metabolism of matter and energy, H, O. Kbum- 
MACHER ( Ergeh . PhysioL, 7 (1908). pp. A critical summary and 

digest of data on the metabolism of matter and energy. 

Xntexnational catalogue of sdentiffc literature. Q—Physiology {Intcrnat, 
Cat, iSvL LiU 6 (1909). pi, 1. pp, Vni-\‘882; 0 (1908). pt, 2. pp, The bib¬ 

liography of physiology, including experimental psychology, pharmacology, and 
exijerimental tiathology, previously noted (E. S. R., 19, p. 463), is continued iu 
this volume, which contains material received between May, 1906, and August, 
1907. Part 1 is the author catalogue and part 2 the subject catalogue. 

AimiAI PBODITCTION. 

Reports to the evolution committee, W. Bateson et al. (BpU, to Eroluiioti 
Cam. Roy. Eoc, [London]. 1908. So. pp. 60. pga. J).—This report is iu con¬ 
tinuance of prerious work on the physiology of heredity. Investigations on 
poultry and sweet i»eas are reported by W. Bateson and R. C. Punnett, and on 
stocks by Miss £. R. Saunders and II. B. Killby; a preliminary account of the 
inheritance of coat color in mice by Miss F. M. Durham; on sex inheritance iu 
the moth Abraxas grimnlariata and its variety, A. grot^^ulariata var. 1 ac((color 
by L. Doncaster; a note on the inheritance of sex in canaries by Miss Durham 
and Miss D. C. E. Marryat; and a corrigenda to reiKirt 3 on the factors which 
produce hoariness. 

The work reisirted on poultry deals chiefly with the factors which influence 
the inheritance of fa) comb structure, aud (b) white plumage. The study of 
comb inheritance has involved o'^er 12,ri<K) birds, and the results of this and 
previous work are presented in tabular ftirm. “ The rose comb is in reality a 
single comb modified by the i»resence of a ‘ rose ’ factor. The omission of this 
factor enables the single comb to appear. The same considerations apply to 
the ijea comb, which is single plus a i»ea hictor. The true allelomorphic pair in 
each case is the presence of a given factor which is dominant the absence of 
that factor. . • . As the acceptance of the ‘ presence and absence ’ hypothesis 
seems to demand some general expression for such interrelation between fac¬ 
tors belonging to distinct allelomorphic pairs, we propose the terms ‘ epislatic ’ 
and * hypostatic.* For example, the combless, the single-combed, and the rose- 
corned conditions may, in the light of our i)reseDt knowledge, be regarded us 
forming a cumulative series and we ^ould si)eak of the factor for single as 
being dominant to the combless condition but hyiKJStatic to the rose factor, and 
similarly the rose factor may be referred to as epistatic to the single.” 

A walnut comb is one iu which both the rose factor and the pea factor are 
I»resent, and such a comb may be either homozygous or heterozygous for one or 
both of these factors. 

In the studies of white plumage there are two distinct classes of white fowl: 
(a) Those in which wliite is dominant to color, and (b) those in which white is 
recessive to color. The recessive whites are of at least three kinds, namely, 
the white birds which have arisen in the course of these experiments, the’white 
of the silky fowl, and the white of the rose-comb bantams. 
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Tlie resnltfs of the experiments in sex iiiheritniiee with canaries and the moth 
A, grossulariafa are closely parallc^l, the feniah^s considered to be heterf»zyKons 
in sex, feinaleness being deemed dominant, and the male as homozygous in th(‘ 
absence of femaleness. The black-eye <*Uara<*ter of canaries is a dominant and 
the pink-eye character a recessive. ‘•What<‘\er may lie the truth regarding 
the transmission t»f sex, there is no eseai»e from the remarkable conclusion that 
just as the normal females of the moth A, groHHulnhafn are in reality hybrhls 
in the lacticolor character, so the ordinary black-eyed hen canaries are hybrids 
in the pink-eye character.'’ 

The heredity of sex, It. C. Punnett and W. Bateson \Scirnoc, «. iter., 27 
iWOS), yo, 69R, pp. 7So-7S7 ).—^In this article Mendelian theories of sex are 
discussed. The authors believe that the sex determinants behave as Men¬ 
delian alIeIomori>hs. females being dominant, that female individuals are 
heterozygous in resi)ect to sex and males homozygous, and that at leiist in some 
eases when two dominant factors coexist there is a repulsion between them 
such that each gamete takes one 4»r other of these two facbirs, not b<jth. 

Secondary sexual characters, R. MI^lleb {Dmt Pruhlem tUr i^ckmdarni 
(Jcnehlrelitwierkmalc untl die Tierzuelit. i^luftgfirt. tOOfi, pp. 8.0).—This is an 
expansif)!! of two lectures, in which the differences between the sexes in animals 
are discussed. 

Becessive diaracters, C. B. Davenport (&’cir«ce, a. scr., 28 (1908), .Vo. 
723, p. 729).—\ cow without a tnice of body hairs ga\e birth to a calf with 
the ordinary hairy coat. This result indicates that the presence of the luiiry 
follicles is dominant over their absence. This adds another ease to the law that 
the presence of a quality is dominant over its absence or that a retrc^gresslve 
or retarded condition is recessive to the m(»re develoi)ed conditions.” 

Degeneration, albinism, and inbreeding, C. B. Davenport {Idcicncv, n. it(i\, 
28 (I90S)t No, 718, pp. }J}, The author enunciates certain principles 

which aid in understanding the reason for the degeneration which sometimes 
follows the practice of inbreeding. ** When the two parents have any organ or 
quality A in two conditions, A+ and A—, of which the former is a highly 
develoi>ed or progressive condition, the latter a poorly develoi>ed or even absent 
condition, the former condition will regularly dominate over the latter. . . . 
When both parents have an organ In a low condition of development it will be 
so also in all of their children. This principle explains the iiersisting or in¬ 
creasing degeneration in the descendants of two degenerate parents.” 

Another class of degeneration is albinism, which is not a sport but a neces¬ 
sary, predictable result of certain combinations of gametes. “The only part 
that inbreeding plays is to make more probable the necessjiry combination of 
gametes. The degeneration in this case follows from the union of two negaitive 
factors in dihybrids, and this is a common cause of degeneration.” 

Breeding experiments with rats, T. H. Morgan (Amer. Nat, 43 {1909), No. 
507, pp, 182-185), —^This is a reiJort of some experiments in crossing rats to 
determine how far the Mendelian lines of discontinuous inheritance apply to 
wild varieties and species. In crosses of the black rat with the gray roof rat 
black is dominant to gray, whichever way the cross is made. All attempts thus 
far to cross the black rat or the roof rat with the Norway rat have failed. 

The diondriosomes as bearers of the hereditary qualities, F. Meves (Arch. 
Mikros. Anaf. u. Entwicklungsgeschichte, 72 (1908), No. 4, pp. 8/d-867, pt8, 4; 
(i6a. in Amer. Nat, 4S (1909), No. $07, pp. 190-199). —The author finds a large 
number of !udei>^dent structures in the cytoplasm of the chick embryo at about 
the third day of incubation, which he calls “ chondri 08 aine&*’ He thinks that 

S880U—^No. Hi—00—— 
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these are the bearers of the hereditary qualities of the cytoplasm as chromo¬ 
somes are the bearers of the hereditary qualities of the nucleus. 

The inheritance of hyperdactylism in poultry, D. Baefubth (ArcJi. Ent- 
toickl. Mech. Ot'gan,, 26* (1508), PP- 6*21-8^5).—Seven hyperdactyl Orp¬ 

ington hens were mated to a normal male of the same breed. Of 152 chickens 
which resulted SO, or 52.0 per cent, had the normal number of toes. Instances 
of hyperdactylism noted by other observers are cited. 

furious allelomorphism [in poultry], W. J. Spillman (JLmm ' Nat ,, ^2 
(1908), No. oOl, pp. 610-613). —^Black Langshan males were mated with Barred 
Plymouth Bock females. In the progeny, all the females were black and all the 
males barred. The author also calls attention to several cases reported by other 
observers. 

Yearbook of sdentiBc and practical animal breeding, B. Muller (Jahrl). 
u. PraJct. Tierzucht, 3 (1908), pp. LLIV+227).—The larger part of this 
report is occupied with critical reviews of literature relating to the anatomy, 
physiology, psychology, biology, geographical distribution, hygiene, feeding, 
breeding, and the history of domesticated breeds. There are original articles 
on the acclimatization of domesticated animals, a mutation in the Fjell breed 
of cattle, the “lulled” character of cattle, and the influences that affect the 
length of the pregnant period of domesticated animals. From data collected 
on the last-named subject, P. Sabatini concludes that in horses, cattle, and sheep 
the length of pregnancy is shorter with twins, with the flrst bom, with a female 
fetus, and in the early maturing breeds than with single births, males, the 
second or later births, or in the late-maturing breeds. These results do not ap¬ 
pear to hold true in the case of swine. 

The principles of animal nutrition, H. P. Abmsby (Ncic York, 1908, 3. ed. 
rev., pp. VII+6H). —^TMs is the third revised edition of this work (E. S. R., 
14, p. S9fl). 

The rate of growth of the egg yolk in the chick, and the significance of 
white and yellow yolk in the ova of vertebrates, O. Riddle (kicHnee, n. her., 
27 (1908), Xo. 703, p. 9^3 ).—^The author has employed a method discovered by 
Daddi in 1896, by which the rate of growth of the egg yolk of the chick may be 
easily measured. ** If the fat stain Sudan III be fed to laying hens at intervals 
of one, t\^’o, or more days, the stain can be found later in the form of concentric 
red rings in all of the rapidly growing ova. The actual rate of growth varies 
widely from 0 to 2 mm., but one day of growth normally includes a layer of 
white yolk and a layer of yellow yolk. It is probable that the layer of w'hite 
yolk represents the part which is grown during the later hours of the night, 
and that the yellow yolk is yolk of more rapid growth produced during the re¬ 
mainder of the day.*’ 

Sudan lH deposited on the egg and transmitted to the chick, 8. H. and 
Susanna P. Gage (Science, n. aer., 28 (1908), No. 719, pp. 493 ).—^The 

authors repeated the exiieriments of Riddle (noted above) and summarize the 
work on the subject as follows: 

“ The specific fet stain, Sudan III, colors the fat laid down in the living hen 
and in the ifotty portions of the yolk while the feeding exi>eriments are in 
progress, and thus serves to give exact data concerning the time and amount of 
deposit. 

" The eggs so colored hatch, and the chick utilizing the yolk as food produces 
fat in its own body colored as in the adult, showing in the most striking manner 
the transmissiaa of a specific and unusual or foreign substance from the mother 
to the egg, and from the egg to the offspring, and thereby marking the trans- 
misi^on of the actual substance of the e^, and indirectly of the mother, to the 
offspring. 
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“Tlie precision of the method and its striking results apparently oiH>n to 
biologists a field which has lain dormant since its discovery by Daddl 12 years 
ago, that is, the possibility of following with great exactness at least one of 
the processes of nutrition.” 

Comparative investigatioxis on the effect of proteid and nonproteid nitro¬ 
gen on (the) gain in weight of ruminants, J. Just (Landw. Vers, iR/flf., 69 
(1908), Ifo. 5-6, pp, 393-^60), —For these experiments 7 months old lambs were 
fed a basal ration low in protein, which consisted of meadow hay, starch meal, 
and sugar. For supi»lementary rations gluten meal was alternated with mo¬ 
lasses chips, malt sprout extract, potato chips, and grass extract 

There was but little difference between the protein digestion coetficient of 
the supplementary feeds, except that with potato flakes it was somewhat lower 
and with grass extract it was considerably lower than with the other feeds. 
In general the results of these experiments agreed with those of Friedlaender 
(E. S. R., 20, p. 70) that amids are not of equal value with true protein. 

On the influence of food fat on the body fat of swine, with special refer¬ 
ence to the final location of phytosterin, J. K6nio and J. Schluckebieb 
(^Ztschr, Untersuch. Ufahr, ti. Oenussmth, 15 (1908), Xo, It, PP» 6^1-661; in 
Chem, Zenihh, 1908, 11, Xo, 3, p. i27), —From their original investigations the 
authors found that fht in cotton-seed meal and sesame meal was well utilized 
by young animals. The nonsaponifiable fats may be resorbed as body fats. 
Coloring matters in cotton-seed meal and sesame meal may be detected in 
the body fat of swine, though when fed to cows they could not be detected in 
milk fat. The body fats seem to retain the same chemical and physical proi^er- 
tles that they have in the feed. As animals grow older the melting point of 
the body fat is raised and the corresponding iodin number fhlls. I-eaf fat has 
a high melting point and a low iodin number. Phytosterin and eholesterin 
appear iwirtially as koprosterin in the feces, though a part is unchanged. Rela¬ 
tively more nonsaponifiable fat is found in the feces than is contained in the 
food fat. After a long feeding with plant fats only eholesterin apiiears in the 
body in organic fats. Organs like the brain and liver though rich in eholesterin 
are not rich in phytosterin. 

These experiments confirm the results of other investigators (B. S. R., 16, 
p. IS) that the phytosterin and phytosterin-acetate test of Bdmer is a reliable 
method of detecting plant fats in animal fats. 

IDally rations approximately balanced for different animals per 1,000 lbs. 
live weight, W. H. Dalbymple {Ann, RpU Agr. and Indus, Sfatis. J8d, Agr, 
and Immigr. [La.], 1908, pp, 5-8),—This presents ssimple rations for horses, 
mules, oxen, and dairy cattle, in which cotton-seed meal, molasses, and other 
by-products can be utilized. 

Comm^cial feeding staffs of Pennsylvania in 1907, F. D. Fuller (Penn, 
Dept Agr. But 167,'pp. 7-37).—This is the annual report of the chemical and 
microscopical work performed by the division of chemistry in the examination 
of commercial feeding stuffs, and contains descriptions, analyses, and the com¬ 
parative cost of feeds. 

“ Of the 560 samples collected, 408 were examined chemically and microscop¬ 
ically. Fifty-eight samples contained le»s protein than guarantied by the 
manufacturers, and 37 samples were deficient in fat. . . . Practically all of 
the molasses feeds found upon the market contained a large proportion of weed 
seeds, and many of them were adulterated with rice hullsi Money which was 
formerly spent in purchasing low grade oat feeds is appar^tly being put Into 
feeding stuffs of standard quality, and, therefore, we do not find as much oat 
feed in Pennsylvauia as in former years.” The most serious adulteration was 
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the use of ground rice hulls, which are useless as a feed, to adulterate molasses 
grains and other dairy feeds. “ The poor quality of cotton-seed meal was due 
largely to weather conditions through the growing season, making it more diffi¬ 
cult for mills to separate the hulls from the seed.” 

Analyses were also made of linseed meal, distillers’ grains, brewers’ grains, 
malt sprouts, gluten feed, wheat flour, bran and middlings, mixed feeds, animal 
by-products, and proprietary feeds of various kinds. 

The artificial drying of moist feeding stuffs and their agricultural sig¬ 
nificance, D. IdEYER {Die Kunstliche Trocknutig dcr Waancrrcichm Futfcr- 
mittcL Hanover, ID08, pp. VI+130, figs, 26, dgms, 2). —^This work describes 
methods and apparatus used in drying beet chips, turnip tops, iK)tatoes, brew¬ 
ers’ grains, and distillers’ slops. The nutritive value of these feeding stuffs for 
different kinds of live stock is also briefly treated in a popular manner. 

Com gxits and com meal as brewing adjuncts, J. L. Wills (Breioers' Jour,, 
S3 {1908), yo, 2, pp, 3t~65, figs, 5).—The author discusses the adaptability of 
the com kernel to replace rice as a starch adjunct. Only No. 2 white com with 
degermimited kernel can be used for this purpose. The flailed product consists 
of hard white, angular fragments known as com grits, and approaches rice in 
composition. 

The composition of brewers’ and distillers’ grains, T. W. Fagan and C. 
Allan (Edinh, and Ea»t of Scot, Col, Agr, Bui, 16, pp, 21), —^The percentage 
of fat and nitrogeneous matter was found to vary to only a slightly greater 
extent in distillers’ grains than in brewers’ grains. “As far as the chemical 
analyses of the two grains is concerned there does not seem to be the difference 
in comiwsitiou that would be exiiected when the prices of the two feeding 
stuffs are taken into consideration.” 

The nutritive value of grape marc, J. Fabrb {Ann. fJcolc yat Agr. Mont- 
pcllier, n. svr„ S {1909), A’o. S, pp, 219^28}, —This Is a report of analyses and of 
digestion coefficients of grai)e marc. The percentage of digestibility in horses 
was found to be as follows: Dry matter 2S.5, protein 21.5, fat 50.4, nitrogen-free 
extract ^-5, fiber 20.3, and ash 20.0. In sheep the digestion coefficients were 
for dry matter 33.6, protein 15.0, fat 40.3, nitrogen-free extract 36.9, fiber 26.4, 
and ash 50.1 per cent 

The occurrence of cyauogenetic glucosids in feeding stuffs, T. A. Henbt 
and S. J. M. Atjld {Jour. Eoc, Chnn, Indus,, 27 {1908), A’o. 9, pp. }2S-}33, dgm. 
1), —It has been previously noted that a number of plants used for feeding 
stuffs contain cyauogenetic glucosids and a gliicosidolytic enzym. When these 
two pr(Mln<*ts are brought into contact by placing them in water hydrocyanic 
acid is x>rodueed as a result of the decomi)osition of the glucosid. The author 
describes a method for determining the hydrocyanic-acid content and discusses 
the possibility of poisoning stock by feeding plants in which hydrocyanic acid 
is liable to be produced. If the enzynis in the plant are destroyed by heating 
there is less danger of poisoning. 

Farm stock, C. W. Bubkett (.Ye/r York, 1909, pp. /X-f353, pL 1, flgft. 113),— 
This is a practical treatise on horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, including their 
breeding, feeding, care, and management in health and disease. “It is an 
everyday handbook of live stock and contains the best ideas gathered from the 
various authorities and the exiierieuce of a score of practic*al men in all dei>art- 
ments (»f live-stock i>roduction.” 

The meat industry in Hungary, L. M, Douglas Trades^ Jour., 28 

(1908), Ho, 1072, pp. 564, S65, figs, 3; Vet, Jour,., 6i {1908), No, i02, pp. 593-^ 
599, pis, S ),—^The information contained in this brief popular account of animal 
production and dairying in Hungary was obtained from a ijersonsil visit. 
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Horse breeding is a great industry and over ?3,<J<K),000 worth of horses are 
exi)orted annually. Native Hungarian cattle constitute about 22 per cent of 
the total number of cattle, the rest being mainly breeds imported from Switzer¬ 
land. Until recently but little attention had been luiid to butter making, and 
hog fat is used largely to take the iduce of butter. The number of swine in 
the country is about 5,OUO,OOP. These for the most part consist of the Manga- 
licza breed, a coarse, long-haired beast with about T) in. of fat along the back- 
Recently Yorkshires have been introduced. The system of meat insi»ection is 
very complete and up-to-date abattoirs exist throughout the country. 

Cattle raising, F. Dettweillr {Die AuUiicht <1nt Eindts. Berlin, 190S, pp, 
235). —^This is a treatise for the practical breeder. There are brief accounts 
of the origin of domesticated cattle and of the factors which influence inherit¬ 
ance. The main jiart of the book is devoted to the care and management of 
the growing animal. In an api)endix of 61 x)uges data are given as to the 
cost of raising young stock of the different breeds. 

The history of cattle breeding at Einsiedeln, P. O. Hingholz (Landw. Ja1irl>. 
Hvliiceiz, 23 ilUOS), Xo, 8, pp, 413-508, pis, }, ftps, 2).—A contribution to the 
history of the Brown Swiss cattle from the ninth century to the present time. 
It contains much general information on the agriculture of Switzerland of the 
I)eriod, as well as an account of the improvement and imiwrtance of the Brown 
Swiss breed. 

The spotted cattle of southern Moravia, M. Nitsche (cisferr. 3Iolk, Ztg,, 16 
(1909), Nos, 1, pp, 1-3; 2, pp, lt-t9; 3, pp, 3t-33; }, pp, }.5-}7L—This is an 
abstract of a work by L, Adametz on the six>tted cattle of this region. The 
variations in color, conformation, and economic qualities of these cattle are 
described. The methods of feeding are also noted. 

Aberdeen-Angus cattle, A. Pulling (London, 1908, pp, 150), —^This contains 
an account of the leading families of this breed, with a few notes as to why 
certain families have become fashionable. 

Oil the protein TniuiTnuTn for growing wethers, T. Katayama (Landw, 
Vers, fitat., 69 (1908), No, 5-6, pp, 321-Sil). —From digestion experiments with 
4-year-old wethers, the author concludes that leaving out of consideration the 
growth of wool, 0.41 kg. per 1,000 kg. live weight is the minimum protein 
requirement for wethers. The rations in these experiments consisted of hay, 
straw, sugar, starch, and aleuronat. 

Fertility in Scottish sheep, F. H. A. AIabshall (Trans, Highland and Agr, 
Roc. Hcot,, 5, ser,, 20 (1908), pp, 139-151), —^From a study of data collected from 
the lambing returns of 1005,1906, and 1007 it appears that some form of flush¬ 
ing or extra feeding immediately preceding the lambing iieriod increases the 
percentage of fertility. 

Unique experiment in sheep breeding, J. B. Spenccb (Farmer^s Advocate, 
43 (1908), No, 8i6, p, 1888), —Selection exi)Griments made by A G- Bell to 
ascertain whether extra nipples could be so developed as to become functional, 
and whether sheep with four functional nipples were more prolific than other 
sheep, are reported. In the original flock those that bore twins constituted 24 
per cent of the normally nippled and 43 per cent of the abnormally nippled 
ewes. After several years of selection most of the ewes bom possessed four 
functional mammie, and some had from 5 to 8 nipples. The multi-nippled sheep 
have not proved to be more fertile than the others. Twin lambs though smaller 
at birth often overtake single lambs by autumn. 

Caracul she^, A. Pibocchi (Bol, Uffio, Min, Agr,, Indus, e Com, [Rome), 
7 (1908), IV, No, h, PP- 407-i30),—In this article the author describes the 
characteristics of these sheep and th^r geographical distribution. He thinks 
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that they sOiould be imported to Italy for experimentation in acclimatization 
and crossing. 

Origin of the Australian Merino (Queensland Country Life, Yo., 

/.9dS, Dec., vp. 17, 18).—This outlines the history of Merino sheep in Australia 
since their first introduction into that country in 1787. 

Australian sheep, J. P, Bbay (Baity Com, and Trade Bpts. [U, 8,], J909, 
Xo, 3i01, pp. 5, d.).—This is a statistical review of the sheep industry of Aus¬ 
tralia by the consul-general at Sydney. 

Steamed v. dried potatoes as a feed for swine, M. Schmoeger (Landw, 
Vera, 8tat, iSB (1908), Xo, 5-6, pp, 339-391),—In these experiments with swine 
the basal ration consisted of split peas, fish meal, and skim milk. When 
steamed iiotatoes were added to the basal ration the daily gain was 0.584 kg, 
(about 1.28 lbs.) per head, at a cost of 0.5267 mark per kilogram (about 6.7 
cts. per pound). With potato flakes as a supplement the corresponding gain 
was 0.563 kg., at a cost of 0.547 mark per kilogram; with softened potato chips 
0.519 kg., at a cost of 0.594 mark; and with steamed potato chips 0.647 kg., at 
a cost of 0.3778 mark. 

The horse in history, B. Tozea (London, 1908, pp, XX+30i, pis, 25 ),— 
This book traces “ the progress of the horse from very early times down to the 
present day, mainly from the standpoint of the effect its development had upon 
the advancement of the human race.^ 

Army remounts, M. A. O’Callaghan (Ayr, Ga:*, X, 8, Wales, 20 (1909), 
Xo, 2, pp, 99-110, figs. 75).—Descriptions of types of horses required for remounts 
in the English army. 

Age of trotting horse sires, F. E. Marshall (Anier, Xaf,, i3 (1909), Xfo, 
505, pp, 50-58). —^The author discusses Kedfield’s dynamic theory of develop¬ 
ment, and takes the view that as the average age of sires of 2.10 trotting 
horses is about the same as that of the first thousand in the index digest, the 
records reveal no superiority of the old sire over the younger one. 

Southern poultry guide or forty years with poultry, C. Husselman 
(Richmond, Va,, 1908, pp, 119, pi, 1, figs, 25).—This is a practical treatise on 
the care and management of poultry, which is written more particularly for 
the iieople of the South who are engaged in this industry. 

Poultry and e^s for market and export, D. D. Hyde (Xew Zeal, Bept, 
Agr, [Pamphlet], 1908, pp, 51, pis, 8, figs, 2S).—This pamphlet is intended as a 
handy guide to practical methods of poultry keeping in New Zealand. 

Ponltzy and eggs, F. R. Mowber and R. P. Skinner (Baily Cons, and Trade 
Rpts. [T. 8 .}, 1909, Xo, SiOO, pp, 8-12).—The consnl-general at Copenhagen 
reports that the growing demands of British markets have stimulated poul¬ 
try raising in Denmark. Daniil eggs to the value of $8,800,000 are annually 
consumed in England. 

The t^nsul-general at Hamburg reports that Germany imports about 
3,500,(KX),000 eggs, princiimlly from Russia, Asia Minor, and Egypt, and thinks 
that America could imrticipate in this trade. Methods of preparing eggs for 
export are described. 

The Buff Orpington duck, A. G, Goodacbe (Rel, Poultry Jour,, 16 (1909), No, 
1, pp, 12, 75, fig, 1), —^This article describes the characteristics of a new breed 
of ducks which originated in England a few years ago. 

The care and breeding of rabbits, P. Mahlich (Eaninchensiicht md Kanin- 
chenhaltung, Hanover, 1908, pp, 68, figs. 77).—This book contains brief descrip¬ 
tions of the different breeds of rabbits, with notes on their feeding, carts and 
management 
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InYestigations on the influence of feed on the •miilg secretion of cows. A, 
Buschmann {Lttmhr. Jahrh., 37 (ms), Ao. TliH i« ti series of 

studies on the effect of feeding sunflower cake, coconut cake, whesit bran, and 
cotton-seed cake on the yield of milk and the characteristics of butter fat. 

In the flrst experiment, with 18 cows, when coconut cake was replaced by 
sunflower cake the quantity of milk and the percentage of flit decreased, the 
saponificiition number of the butter fat was lowered, and the iodin number 
raised. In another experiment 4 cows were fed for three iieriods. In the first 
period while sunflower cake was the supplementary feed the percentage of fat 
in the milk was 3.01. In the second period when sunflower cake was replaced 
by coconut cake the percentage of fat was 3.13. In the third period the ration 
was the same as in the first and the fat decreased to 3 i\er cent. 

In another experiment with three groups of 7 cows, when sunflower cake was 
replaced by coconut cake the yield of milk and the iierceutage of fat increased. 
When replaced by wheat bran there was a decrease in quantity and quality of 
milk. When cotton-seed cake was substituted for sunflower cake there was a 
correlation between the saponification and iodin values of the feed and of the 
butter fat, but no correlation of melting points. Nine out of 10 cows showed an 
increase in the quality of the milk when cotton seed was substituted for sun¬ 
flower cake. Compared with coconut cake the cotton seed decreased the yield 
of milk but increased the percentage of fat. 

A further study was made of the effect of feed on the proiierties of butter 
fat. When the cotton seed replaced sunflower cake the Reichert-AIeissl number, 
saponification number, and melting point were raised, but the iodin number was 
low'ered. The author concludes that a part of the fat of the food must be 
absorbed as such, but that the fat of the milk is affected by influences yet un¬ 
known. The quality of the butter apparently depends more upon the character 
of the food than on the amount of volatile fatty acids that it contains. 

The protein requirement for iml<di cows, P. Debwa (Rev, Agron,, n. aer., 
$ (IPOS), Xo, Jl, pp. ioS-ioS ),—^Prom exi>eriments in feeding S cows on rations 
containing different amounts of protein, the author concludes that a ration 
should contain 1 gm. of digestible protein for each kilogram of live weight 
plus HP gm. for each liter of milk produced. 

A local cow census (ffoard^s Dairyman^ J^O (1909)^ Xo, B, pp. H7 ).—^The 

cost of feeding and the income from 30 herds of cows belonging to laitrons of 
the creamery at Barron, Wis„ for the year 1908 is presented in tabular form 
and the results discussed. The average number of cows in a herd was 10.6, 
the average cost of feed per cow $28.76, the average cash return from the 
creamery per cow $37.23, the average yield of butter fat per cow 139.5 lbs., the 
average price of butter f&t 26.4 cts. per pound, the average cost of butter fat 
21.6 cts. per pound, and the average value of butter fat per $1 of feed $1.35. 
The best herd showed a profit of $37.72 per cow and the poorest herd an average 
loss of $15.63 per cow. 

[The cost of transporting a quart of milk], W. A. GBAtrsTBiN (New Eng¬ 
land Fanner, 88 (1909), No, 10, p. 3).—According to a milk contractor’s esti¬ 
mate the average cost of transporting milk within the radius of 100 miles of 
Boston is 1.19 cts. per quart. 

The business of dairying, C. B. Lans; (New Jerk and London, 1909, pp. 

23), ph 1, flg^. J)6, dgms, $).—The information contained in this book has 
been obtained largely from the author’s experience and has been prepared for 
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the use of dairy students, inirchasers and handlers of milk, and all who make 
dairying a business. After a short introduction on the farmer as a business 
man, the work is divided into six parts as follows: The soil, crops, the dairy 
herd, feeds and feeding, products, and sales. Considerable space is given to 
presenting forms and methods of keeping accurate accounts of expenditures 
and rw'eipts in each line of work undertaken on the dairy farm. 

Works on the science and practice of dallying during the first half of 1908, 
It. W. ItAUBNiiz (i^vimratc from MonaUHchr. KintlcrheUk.^ 7 Xo, 7, pp. 

46 ),—^This is a critical review of the literature on dairying published during 
this period. 

Beport of the dairy and cold storage commissioner, J. A. Rttddick {Rpt* 
Dairy and Vohl tutorage Comr. Canada^ lUOS, pp, 160, pin, 15 ),—^This reiJort 
t*<intains statistical matter on the progress of dairying, records of cow-testing 
i s.^K'iations, and an account of a visit to <»re*it Britain and Holland. 

Dairy production, 1907, A. Blcts {Crmiis and {Canada) Bui. 7, pp. 

IT+H+X). —^The statistics in this bulletin are compiled from the returns of 
n,rilfi butter and cheese factories and 7 factories producing condensed milk and 
<-ream. 

The Aahie <»f the products of these factories is increasing annually, yet the 
dairying seasrm of 1907 was not a good one owing to the prevailing drought in 
some localities. The text of the bulletin is also printed in French. 

The past, the present, and the future of the dairy industry in the prov¬ 
ince of Quebec, J. L\ Chapais iRpt, DairynivtCa Ssitoe. Pror. Quehrr, 25 
( W06), App„ pp, J-nrl.O, Past, 56). — ^This is a lecture before the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the dairymen’s asstK^iation, February, 1906. 

Dairying in Denmark, 1907, B. Buggild i TUlmkr. Ltindokonomi, lOUH, yo. 
4^ pp. 225-2iS^. —^The annual report of the professor of dairying in the Royal 
Veterinary and Agricultural College at Coiienhagen. 

Dairying in Norway prior to 1905, B, J. Blntlrud, J. (Irude. and E. E. 
Wold {MvJeHdriften I Xorge indtil Aarrt 1905. ChrhUania, IDOf^. pp. 23 i; 
trv, in McrIkcrituU 21 (1903). yo. }.0, pp. 969-916).^Xii historii-al sketch of 
the Norwegian dairying industry, its development and present conditions. 

Swedi^ dairying. A- Okstkrgrfn iXoid. Mfjrri Tidn.. 23 iI903). Xnti. 46. 
pp. 5i3-5i5; }7, pp. 555-556). —^.Vn address delivered before the Swedish Dairy 
Instructors’ Association. Statistii*s of the present conditions of the Swedish 
dairying industry and its progress during the i»ast 15 years are given, with 
su^QTPstlons as to its future development. It is shown that there were 1,575 
engineries in Swwlen in 1905: these were supplied in the aggregate with 
i»ls,094,7S5 kg. (alMuit 242,877,000 gals.) of milk from 1,763,S57 milch cows. 
The average amount of milk liandled per creamery daily is 1,385 kg. (about 
:-’52 gals.), ranging from 232 to 5,560 kg. Of the number <»f creameries given 
470 were cooperative. The total number of patrons of the creameries was 
70,047. 

New Zealand daizy produce on the British market, D. Gxtddie (Ncio Zral. 
Dvpt, Agr., Dairy Div. Bui. 12, pp. ^J).—This is a report of a visit to Great 
Britain, Denmark, Canada, and the Tnited States with the view to obtain infor¬ 
mation that would he of value to New Zealand dairymen. 

Biological and biochemical studies of milk, C. J. Konixo (Biologische and 
Biochemiitcite Studirn tUer MUch. Lcipnic, 1908, No, 2, pp. 98, ckarts g).— 
This has been reimrted from another source (E. S. R., 19, pp. 371, 372). 

Essentials of milk hygiene, C. O. Jensen, trans. and amplified by L. Peabt- 
SON (Philadelphia and London, 1909, 2. ed, rev., pp. X+291. flga. 2})—This is 
the second edition of a work previously noted (E. S. R., 19, p. 275). "A few 
corrections and changes have been made in the text and new matter has been 
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ndded to give in detail wliat may be regarded as the otii<*iul method for the 
examination of milk for bacteria and cells.” 

Milk as affected by stable 'practices and subsequent handling, M. II. 
Reynolds (Amer, Vet . Rev ,, 32 ( t 90 H ), Ao. pp. G 90-' i 09, flga. 3, (lymn. B ).— 
This is a paper read before the American Veterinary Medical Association at its 
forty-fourth annual meeting and previously rei)orted (E. S. R., 10, p. 100). 

The influence of the sugars on the secretion of milk, G. Piantoni {Aj'cJi. 
Farmacol. Spn\ e 8cu Ajf., 7 (lOOH), "Sos. 7, pp. 329 - 33 (); 8 - 9 , pp. 337-36*f).— 
Hypodermic injections of disaccharids administered to a goat produced effects 
that varied with the amount injected. A small dose increased the amount of 
milk secreted without altering the proiiortion of its constituents. T-nrger doses 
diminished the quantity of milk and the i)ercentage of milk sugar, and decreased 
slightly the percentage of fat, but increased the flow of urine which showed 
traces of sugar. Monosaceharids produce similar effects provided double the 
quantity is used. The sugar contained in the urine of the goat is lactose, 
which conforms with the assertion of Poreher. 

On the variability of milk, G. voN Wendt (Skand. Arcli. Physiol., 2J (1908). 
Xo. 2-3, pp. 89-1 io: mtt. Lamlw. InHf. Leipzig, 1908, Xo. 9, pp, 127-179).— 
Various salts were added to the rations of milch cows and their effect upon 
the chemical comiMJSition of the milk was studie<l. Some of fhe author's con¬ 
clusions are as follows: 

Common salt, carbonate of lime, sodium phosphate, magnesium bromid, and 
calcium glycero-phosphate ai)peared to have no influence on the composition 
of milk. Acid calcium phosphate appears sometimes to influence favorably the 
amount of fat and to increase the relative amount of original calcium. The 
percentage of albumin does not increase toward the end of the lactation i}eriod. 
Phosphorus, total nitrogen, and casein are the least variable, while chlorin, 
lK>tassium, and albumin are the most varial)le of milk constituents. 

The effect of ratting on the composition of cow’s milk, O. Mezoer (Ztschr. 
TJntersuch. Xahr. n. Qenushmtl., 16 (1908), Xo. ,5, pp. 273-281 ).—The author 
made chemical analyses of the milk of seven cows during the rutting period 
and found that such variations as occur are largely due to the Individuality 
of the cows. In no case did the amount of fat-free dry matter vary to any 
extent. 

On the composition of cow’s milk of different breeds, with special refeiv 
ence to* the lime and phosphoric acid content, T. Kata yam a (Landio. Vers. 

69 (1908), Xo. 3-6, pp. 3^2-358 ).—^Analyses were made of milk from 
cattle of Roumania, Ceylon, Korea, Africa, and different German breeds, and 
from the buffalo. There was a great variation between individuals of the 
same breed, bxit in the same individual the lime and phosphoric acid eonlent 
varied but little from time to time. The lime content varied from 0.143 per 
cent in the East Prussian Holland breed to 0.227 in the black and white East 
Frisian. The phosphoric acid varied from 1.5)3 per cent in the buffalo to 0.20D 
in the Korean cattle. 

On the variations of the globules of milk, G. Alessi and E. Carapelle 
(Per. Jlyg. et MM. Infant., 7 (1908), Xo. Jh, pp. $09-329, pis. S).—A micro¬ 
scopic examination was made of milk from the goat, dog, guinea pig, and cow, 
as well as of human milk. The globules varied much in form and in size 
under normal as well as abnormal conditions. In some cases the fatty sub¬ 
stance did not appear to fill the entire globule, while in other cases the pres¬ 
ence of a viscous material caused the globules to form clusters. Pathological 
conditions cause many changes in the form and character of the globules. 

Investigations on the viscosity and surface tension of ’milTr, B. Koblbb 
(Arrh. Physiol. [Pfliiger], 125 (1908), Xo. 1-2, pp. 1-72, figs. 5; ahs. in Rev. 
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Lait, 7 (JM9), yo, JO, />/>. According to tlie author both the 

siirfhoe tension and capillarity in milk are constant for a given animal under 
ordinary conditions, but .are influenct*d by the character of the feed and other 
factors. The viscosity of milk depends upon the chemical composition .and a 
number of i>hysical properties. During the gestation i)eri()d the viscosity 
gradually increases but rapidly diminiidies a few days after calving. 

The application of new physico-chemical methods of milk investigation 
from the socio-medical and physiological standpoint, H. Zangeb (tJchwcis. 
Arch, Tierheilk., JO Xo. J, pp. 2^7-267; ahs. in Milch ic. Zentbh, 5 

{1900), So. 2, pp, «/i, 87).—This article discusses the methods of determining 
physical constants previously reported by Schnorf (B. R. 11^ 16, p. 1016), and 
in the article noted above. Their importance for detecting adulterated and 
imthological milks is pointed out. The conclusions re^iehed are based on the 
examination by the author and his assistant of 10,(X)0 samples of milk. 

Investigations on the rennet coagulation of milk, W. Van Dam {Rew 
Lait, 7 d, pp. 121^129; 7, pp. JJ,I>-155; 8, pjp. 169-178; Ztschr. 

Physiol, Vhern,, 58 {1909), Xo, 4, pp, 295-330, dgms, S). —Investigations were 
undertaken to discover the cause of variation in the coagulability of milk. 
By diluting milk with water or by adding a soluble citrate the time of coagula¬ 
tion was lengthened. The addition of a soluble oxalate rendered the milk 
incoagulable. On the other hand, the addition of calcium eWorld hastened 
coagulati<in. The author concludes that the time of coagulation is inversely 
proportional to the concentration of hydrogen in the milk. 

The effect of some normal elements of milk on its coagulation with ren¬ 
net, C. Oebbeb (Compt Bend, 8oc, Bioh IParis], 65 {1908), Xo, 26, pp, 182- 
184). —The addition of lacto-casein and lactose retarded cmigulation. Adding 
sodium ehlorid and ix>tassium eWorld in either small or large quantities 
hastened coagulation, but in medium quantities retarded it. 

Farther contributions to the theory of the coagulation of milk by rennet, 
G. Webncken iZtschr, Biol,, 32 {1908), Xo, 1-3, pp. 47-11, dgms. 18).—After a 
study of the oirtical properties of milk and casein and their ability to combine 
with hydrochloric acid and alkali, 1w)th before and after adding rennet, the 
author does not agree with Laqueur that casein splits into paracasein and 
milk albumin. On the contrary, his results agree with Petry and Si)iro 
(E. S. IS, p. 475). 

Kicroscopical studies of the colostrum of cow’s milk, P. RenuLZ {ZUchr, 
Fleiseh. u. Milehhyg., 19 {1908), Xo, 2, pp, 35-61; 19 {1909), Xo. 4 j PP- 152- 
143; ahs, in Bit, Gdn. Lait, 7 (1909) Xo. 9, p. 210; Molk, Ztg. IHiUlcshchnh 
2S (1909), Xo, 5, p, 110; X. Y, Produce Rei\ and Amer. Cream., 27 {1909), No. 
16, p, 65i). —^The author reviews the literature on this subject and gives the 
results of his own investigations. Rome of his conclusions are ns follows: 

The colostrum bodies disappear from the tWrd to the eleventh day afler 
calving, the length of time which they remain being independent of breed, 
yield of milk, age of the cow, nature of the feed, or the length of the dry 
l)eriod. During the first lactation period they remain longer than in the suc¬ 
ceeding i»eriodSL They persist longer if the milking is imperfect or the se¬ 
cretion of milk is interfered with in any way. Occasionally they may persist 
in some cows during the entire lactation period. 

Analyses of colostruin, M. Sibgpelp (Molk. Ztg., 22 (1908), Xo. 45, p. 1293; 
aba. f« Jfilc/tir. ZentW,, 3 (1909), Xo, 1, pp. 37. 38), —^These analyses show a 
great range in chemical composition. The variations are due to the individu¬ 
ality of the cow and the length of time between calving and the milking period. 
The specific gravity varied from 1.031 to 1.0S3, the percentage of fat from 4.7 
to 12, the protein from 5.42 to 23.75, and the carbohydrates from 1.60 to 3.50. 
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The proteolytic enzym of human milk, A. E. Austin Hour. Med. Research, 
JO {W08), Ko. A PP> 300-310). —Samples of milk from 21 persons at different 
l)eriods of lactation were examined to determine wliy breast milk often dis¬ 
agrees with the healthy infant. No enzyms were ftmnd by Volhard's method, 
employed for trypsin. A moditicatlon of Iwietschel's method was emidoyed 
for the determination of rest nitrogen (noni)rotein nitrogen i. The results 
were variable and inexplicable. 

“ Before the subject here treated can be fully settled we must know more of 
the character of this rest nitrogen, and the most attractive feature is the iiossi- 
bility of the presence of amino acids.*' As a test for amino acid a combination 
of Ackermann and Levene's method was employed. Nb free glycocol, alamin, 
nor leucin were found. The results are summarized as follows: 

“There is no evidence of autodigestion of human milk, at least under the 
conditions pertaining to such digestions in organ tissues. 

“The digestue disturbances of infants fed on human milk can have no I’ela- 
tion to such an enzym, as the milk of both healthy and sick women was 
examined. 

The rest nitrogen is still a riddle, though if amino acids compose a i»art 
of it they are ivmnants of a synthesis to protein, and not products of digestion 
of milk protein.” 

On the nucleon content of human milk, A. Vai^nti (Arch. FarmacoL 8per. 
€ 8cL Aff., 7 (1908). Fo. 10, pp. cham 2; ahs. in Chcm. ZenthL, J909, 

/, No. 2, p. 93). —^The author found that the average i)erceutage of nucleon in 
human milk with three subjects tested three times a month was 0.1302, 0.1339, 
and 0.1305, respectively, and appeared to vary inversely with the amount of 
milk. The maximum amount of nucleon was in the first two or three months 
of lactation. 

On milk secretion and the microscopical testing of milk, W. Wineleb 
(Ztschr. Landvc. Yersuchsv). Osterr^. 11 (1008) ^ No. 6, pp. S62-630, pis. abs. 
in FkJtUng's Landtr. Ztg., 57 (1908). No. 19, p. 672 ).— The results of a micro¬ 
scopical study of milk and the tissues of the mammary glands are reported 
and the work of other investigators is reviewed. 

The author could distinguish four different cellular layers in the sections 
of the alveolus, as follows: (1) The membrana propia, described by Fiirsten- 
berg, which is comi)osed of connective tissue; (2) a layer of muscular fillers 
that can contract the alveolus and force out the secretion; (3) a merismatic 
layer wherein nuclear division is very active during the lactation i)eriod; and 
(4) a layer of secretory epithelial cells. 

The author believes that fat globules have a firm membrane, and that the 
“ lactokonien ** of Kreidl are granules of casein. Rancid milk may sometimes 
be caused by irregular-shaiied fat globules formed in the udder. Leucocytes 
and lymphocytes are seldom found in milk. A distinction should be made be¬ 
tween leucocytes and epithelial cells of milk. 

Slimy milk, L. Ebeelein (Pure Products, 4 (1908), No. 11, pp. 494-499 ).— 
This is a review of bacteriological investigations on the causes of ^imy and 
colored milk. 

Fermentations of milk and cheese, A. Koch (Jahresher. Qdrungs-Organis- 
men, 16 (1005). pp. 259-351). —A review of the articles on this subject for 1905. 

On lactic-add fermentation in milk, M. W. Beijeeinck (K. Akad. ‘Wetcnsch. 
Amsterdam. Proc. Sect. Sci., 10 (1907), pt. 1, pp. 17-34).—This is mainly a 
discussion of the properties of different types of lactie-acid bacteria. 

Lactic add as an agent to reduce intestinal putrefaction, P. G. Heinemann 
(Jour. Amcr. Med. Assoc., 52 (1909), No. 5, pp. 372-375) .—The work of Metch- 
nikoff and other observers is reviewed. The author’s investigations with steril- 
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izetl milk, self-coagulatod milk, and the commercial preparations known as 
lactobacilline, fermenlactyl, kefilac, j’oghourt, and latone led him to think, 
that so far as the therai)eutic effect is concerned, there is yet no convincing 
evidence that sour milk prepared with commercial cultures is i)referablo to 
naturally sourtnl milk. Yeasts were prestmt in all but one of the commercial 
preimratbms. 

Colloidal cream and process of making the same, L. M. IlonssKVtJ {French 
Patent 3if2^o3, iSept. 2d, 1007; Jour. iS’oe. Chem. Indufi., 27 {1908), ^o. 2i, p. 
1218 ).—^This is a patented process by which a colloidal preparation of casein 
containing (56 jjer cent of water is obtained by subjecting skim milk to centrifu¬ 
gal action. A sufficient* amount of this preparation is added to fresh cream to 
make the total amount of casein in the product equal to one-fourth of the weight 
of the fat. The mixture is then heated to about 65®, homogenized under a pres¬ 
sure of 1-TO to 300 kg., and then sterilized. 

The preservative action of boric add in butter, M. A. O'Caliaghan {Apr. 
Oaz. .V. K. WaUH, ID (1008), Y«. 12, pp. 1033-1035 ; 20 (1900), No. 2, pp. 

IfO ).—Exiieriments were undertaken to determine the proi)er quantity of boric 
acid to add to butter for preservative piiriwses without injuring the flavor or 
other qualities. 

Ninety lbs. of butter was divided into three iwrtions. To the first portion 
was added 3 per cent of sjilt; to the second, 3 iwer cent «»f salt and 0.25 per cent 
of a preservative consisting mainly of boric add; and to the third i>ortion, 3 
per <*eut of salt and the preservative at the rate of 0.5 i>er cent. The butter 
was then w<»rke<I in tbe ordinary manner. 

At tbe end of 3 months the third portion would just i«iss for a first quality of 
frozen butter as regards flavor. The second iwrtion showed evidences of de- 
c<»miKiSiti<»n, while the first iMirtlon was distinctly third class in flavor. Chemi¬ 
cal analyses shoued that alioiit oue-half of the boric add was lost in working. 
A reiietitiou of the experiment gave similar results. 

[The effect of cold storage on the changes in butter], L. A. Rogers (7cc 
and Ref rig., 30 < 1000), No. 1. pp. 0-11, charin «?).—^This is a lecture before the 
eighteenth auiiiial convention of the American Warehoiiseiueu’s Association, 
held at IVashiugton, D. C.. December, liMlS. Accoi*ding to the author’s experi¬ 
ments so fur it would seem that the condition i»f butter, after remaining in cold 
storage, is much more dei)endent on the methods of mauiifacture than on the 
storage temperature. 

Butter, AIc(hLii (Lith. Inland Rev. DepL Canada Bui. 170, pp. 10 ).—This 
bulletin reiwrts the analyws <if 2i>r» siunples of butter. 

A study of Argentine butters, P. XjA\enir {Cron. Apr. (Arffentlna^, 2 
{1908), No. 7-0, pp. 103-107 ).—The physical and chemical properties of S 
samples of butter are determined and i»reseuled in tabular form. 

Danidi butter exports, 1907-8, B. Bogqild {Tidattkr. Landokonoml, 1008, 
No. 13, pp. 0)0-059 ).—^This is the usual sinuual review of the conditions of the- 
Danitdi butter trade published by the author. 

The imports of butter during the year ending September 30, lOOS, were 
31,192,000 Danish ]x>iinds, 21,000,(X)0 of which came from Russia (largely Fin¬ 
land). Tbe net exports amounted to 109,700,000 lbs., an increase of 8,600.(K/0 
lbs. over the exports of the preceding year, and the gross exports to 
200,800,000 lbs. Of this quantity 183,970,000 lbs. went to England, an increase 
of a little over G,000,<XK) lbs. over the figure for the preceding year. The do¬ 
mestic production of oleomaigarine was 54,220,(KI0 lbs. and the imi)orts 6,570,000 
lb&, making a total of <X),790,000 lbs. of oleomargarine consumed in Denmark* 
daring the year. 
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The average price received for the butter dnring the year was about t<»I> r>re 
l»er iKniml \’27}A cts.per ihhukI avoirfliii»oif»»,au increasiMtf iib<»ut ore (1.7 cts.) 
o\er the average price re<*ei\ed during 15>0(;-7. 

Penmark’s butter esiports during the last 25 years, B. Boggild (I ffi skr, 
Ltnulm.^ ftJ (ZOOS), }, pp. }7“}i>).—A review of the development of the 
industry since 1SS:», with statistics. 

Befrigeration and Siberian butter (Uilclt Zfff., 37 (Jf/OtS), Xo, }J, p. 
J33 ).—^This is an account of the recent growth of the dairy industry in Siberia, 
which is already a successful ctmipetitor with Denmark and Holland in the 
London butter market. At the present time (MUMXMKAit kg. (about S,1S2 tons) 
of butter are sent annually from Siberia to London and the amount is con¬ 
stantly increasing, this being due to improved methods, cheap transportation, 
and refrigeration. 

The science and practice of cheese making, L. L. Van S^rA'xn and i\ A. 
PinLovi {\nc York, JV09, ;>p. A’l p/. J, flvs, 5-5).—^This work is intended 

as a text-book for students and as a reference book for the practical cheese 
maker. A large amount of space is devoted to Cheddar cheese* making. The 
work is divided into five parts, viz, the manufacture of American Cheddar 
cheese, defects of American C’hcddar cheese, the science of ciu'ese making, 
methods of making different \arietieh of cheese, ami methods of testing, factory 
organization and literatura. 

Cheese making, J. ‘W. Deckur, edited by P. W. Wole ( Madhon, 117'?., JDOiK 
r( r. <v7., pp. 31L ph L 93 ),—^This is a fifth €<lition of this work. Among Ihc^ 

new subjects disciis.se<l are the cold-curing and iwirafiiulng of ('heddar cheese, 
the use of the acidimeter, Harfs test for rasein in milk, a synopsis of defects 
in American Cheddar cheesi\ and the manufacture of Oamembert, Gouda, 
Italian, iK>tted, ssige and other kinds of fancy cheese. 

Cheese, A. McGill (Lalh Inland i?cr. Dvpt* Canada litiL i//, pp. 21 ),— 
Analytical data regarding 237 samples of cheese are reiKirted. Seventy-four i>er 
cent of the samples contained from 44 to 48 iier cent of fat. 

Some analyses of cream cheese, 0. IL CaiBB (Aaci7;/Mf, 3i (i.90.9). No, 393^ 
pp. io-iS ),—^The fat from 28 samples of cream cheese raugc*d from 0.(>3 to 75.G 
per cent, though all but f(»ur samples were apiiarently made from whole milk 
or from a mixture of cream and milk. 

The fat in cheese, G. Corn alba {Indus, Latt, r Zootcc., 7 (1909)^ Xtf. 2^ pp. 
23, 2i ).—lyses of 31 samples of different kinds of Italian cheese are re- 
IKirted. The percentage of water ranged from lfi.G lo (»<», the fat from S,2 to 
41.5, and the protein from 1G.3 to 50.0. 

The fat content of Edam cheese, L. MfiLLEB (Hoik. Ztg., 22 (1008), No. S3, 
pp. 997^09 ),—^This is a discussion of the factors which influence the fait con¬ 
tent of cheese and the methods of estimating it. Analyses of Edam and Lim- 
burger cheeses are also reixirted. 

The cheese industry of Eormandy, Beaix (Indus. Lait., IBam], SS (1908), 
No. 36, pp. 6J/-6*56*).—This is a discussion of the adaptability of the fertile soil 
in the Auge Valley. The cattle are chiefly of the Normandy breed. The prin¬ 
cipal dairy product i.s Camiembert cheese, which had its origin in this r^ion, 
having been first made in 1701. 

The cheese industry in the Bhine Province (Dept. Landh., Ni}v. cn Handel, 
Vcrslaff. cn Meded. Dir. LandV. INetherlandsl, 1908, No. 6, pp. 83-102 ).— 
general survey of the giwth of the cheese iudnstiy in that region since 1825. 

Casein and its applications, P. W, Richardson (Jour. Hoe. Dpers and Col- 
ouribts, 25 (1909), No. 1, pp. i-8; ahs. in Jour. Hoc. Chem. Indus., 28 (1909), 
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A’o- 5, p. i37).—In tliis article tlie metliods of using casein for sizing cotton 
warps, for dressing for cotton and linen fabrics, and for waterproofing are dis¬ 
cussed. Casein may also replace albumin in calico printing. Mention is made 
of the production of a noninfiammable pbotograpbic film from casein and tlie 
possibility of its employment to “unimalize” cotton so tliat it may dye like 

WOOL 

The characteristics of red currant seed oil. It. Kb^izan {Chcni. Rcv» Fctt u. 
Harz InduH., IQ (Jf.W), Ao. i, pp. I-d/ ia Jour, Soc. Cheni, Indus., 2S 
(1009), Fo. 2, p. 97; Analyst, Si (1909), yo. S9Q^ p. JOi).—“The air-dried seeds 
of Italian and Bohemian red currants yielded on extraction with petroleum 
spirit 16 and 18.5 per cent of oil, respectively. In each case the oil was of an 
orange-yellow color and had an odor resembling that of linseed oiL In the film 
test the oils dried in 3 to 4 days, yielding an elastic skin.” Other values of 
these oils are also given. 

Oil from Oarapa guyanensis (Carapa procera, !DC.), J. Lewkowitsch 
(Analyst, Si (1909), ^o. 39i, pp. 10, 11; ahs. in Jour. Soe. Chem. Indus., 28 
(1909), yo. 3, p. ISO). —^l^hysical and chemical properties of this oil are given. 

The rate of fermentation of ciders and penries, B. T. P. Barkfb (Jour. Ayr. 
fici., 3 (1908), yo. 1, pp. 1-21).—A study was made of the influence of various 
&ctors on the rate of fermentation. The main factor appears to be the amount 
of nitrogenous matter present in the Juice which is assimilable by the yeast. 
The variety of fruit, state of riiteness, aeration of the juice, and temperature 
also have some influence, but the kind of yeast and the chemical constituents, 
in the juice other than nitrogenous compounds do not appear to be influential 
factors. A certain measure of control over the rate of fermentation can be 
exercised by the cider maker. 

Acetic aldehyde in wine, its origin, and its significance, A. Tbillat (Ann. 
Inst. Pasteur, 22 (1908), Xos. 9, pp. lOi-^lO; 10. pp. 733-702; 11, pp. 870-893; 
Bui. Assoc. Chim. 8ucr. it DistilL, 26 (1909), Xo. 8, pp. 63i^90).—The author 
reviews the work of other investigators, and describes in detail his own exi>eri- 
ments concerning the various factors which influence the amount of acetic 
aldehyde in wines and brandies. Acetic aldehyde is formed by the oxidation of 
alcohol under the influence of the air and luirticuMites more or less in all the 
l»r!ncli)al modifications which lake place in wine. 

Malic acid in wine making. Malo>lactic fermentations, 'W. Mestbezat 
(Jour. Pharm. et Chim., 6. ser., 28 (1908), Xo. 1, pp. 13-20).— reviewing 
the work on this subject the author maintains that a malo-lactic fermentation 
does n<»t necessarily take place because of the disappearance of malic acid. 

Beport of the Swiss experiment station for horticolture and wine making 
at ‘WadenswiI for 1905-6, H. MItixeb-Thuboau (Landur. Jahrh. Hcluceiz, 22 
(1908), Xo. li, pp. 743-920, figs. 10).—This is the annual report of work done 
at this station on the diseases of fruits, variety tests of grapes, wine fermenta¬ 
tion, tests of different kinds of yeasts, and related topics. 

AgricultaTal and industrial distillation, E. Bottllangeb (Industries de Fer¬ 
mentation DisUllerie Agricole et IndustrieUc. Paris, 1909, pp. XI+53i, figs. 
107). —^This work treats of the distillation of industrial alcohol, brandies, and 
rums both from the practical and theoretical standpoint The principal topics 
treated are the proi)erties and uses of alcohol, methods of determining the 
chemical eomimsition of beets, molasses, fruits, and other materials used in 
distilling, the methods of prei)aring aud fermenting different musts, the distilla¬ 
tion and rectification of alcohol, and the composition and utilization of by¬ 
products of distilleries. There is some statistical informaton on the alcohol 
fndustiy and also a chapter on alcoholometry. 
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■Veterinary materia medica and therapeutics, K. Winslow (Yeicr ror/i*, 1908, 
€• (d., nr. and nil., pp. VHl-\-Ho9 ).—^A sixth re\ised edition of this work of 
which that part of the text treating of the physiological action of drugs has 
been almost completely rewTitten on the basis of recent pharmacological in¬ 
vestigations. 

rurther studies upon anaphylaxis, M. J. Rosenau and J. F. AlNdebson (Pub. 
Health and 2£ai\ //ovp. Serv. U. iS'., Hyg, Lah. Bnl. iJ, pp. 6 o; alts, in Jour. Med. 
Rcifrarvhn 19 ( 1908), Vo. 1, pp. 37-66; Buh Inst. Pastt ur, 6 {190S), Yo. IS, pp. 
8i7-S29 ).—“The i)eriod of incubation of serum anai»hylaxis is about 7 days in 
guinea pigs sensitized in the brain and about 0 days in guinea pigs sensitized 
subcutaneously. It also appears that the sensitization comes on somewhat 
gradually. . . - The sensitizing principle is gradually influenced by heat. It 
disappears almost entirely when horse serum is heated to UK)® C. for 1 hour. 
. - . The toxic principle in horse serum is gradually destroyed by heat. . . . 
The toxicity of horse serum does not api>ear to diminish with the age of the 
serum. . . . 

“ The siiecific nature of anaphylaxis is further shown by ^arious experiments. 
. . . A substance known as * anai)hylactin ^ is present in the blood serum of 
sensitized guinesi pigs. This substance is not pi^eseut during the i)eriod of 
incubation. We liave been unable to demonstrsite the presence of anaphylactin 
in the blood serum of man, the monkey, and the cat. . . . We believe that these 
morphological alterations do not explain the mechanism of anaphylaxis. It is 
probable that the mechanism will not be unraveled until further light is riied 
upon the chemistry of protein metabolism. . . . The rei»eated injection of small 
amounts of horse serum sensitizes guinea pigs. Repented injections of large 
amounts render guinea pigs partially immune. . . . We suggest a possible rela¬ 
tion between the toxemias of pregnancy and anaphylaxis.*’ 

Investigatiozis of the leucocytes and lymphoid tissue of invertebrates, 
M. Kollmann (Ann, 8ci. yat. ZooL, 9, scr., 8 (1908), Xo. 1-i, pp. jt-d).—The 
investigations are reported in three parts. Part 1 is devoted to a review of 
the literature and to important questions of technique. In part 2 details are 
given of the results of studies in the various groups while in i>art 3 is found a 
synthetic review of the investigation and the conclusions therefrom. A biblio¬ 
graphical list is given. 

Farther notes on rat leprosy and on the fate of human and rat lepra 
bacilli in flies, W. B, Wherby (Jour. Injec. Diseases, 5 (1908), No, J, pp. Biff- 
Bit ).—^While engaged in plague work in California the author made careful 
search for leprosy in rats in view of the iK)SSibility of blood-sucking insects 
playing some role in the transmission of the disease. Out of 9,3C1 rats dis¬ 
sected during a period of 4 months in the summer of 1908, 20 were found 
infected with leprosy. There is said to be no evidence, however, that human 
leprosy and rat leprosy are identical or that human beings need fear infection 
from leper rata 

Experim^ts were made in which flies in the larval and adult stages were 
fed uiK>n the carcass of a leiier rat. Both stages were found to ingest the 
bacilli in enormous numbers. The bacilli did not appear to multiply in the 
files (OalUphora vomHoria, LudHa omsar, and Musoa domestica) as they were 
clear of bacilli in less than 48 hours. 

Larvm of C. vomitoria heavily infested did not appear to be capable of devel¬ 
oping further than the nymphal stage. fly caught on the face of a human 
lei>er was found to be infested with lepmr-like bacilU. These were few in num- 
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ber at the begcinniug of the observatiou, but on the third day more than l,ir)2 
were present in etich sjieck deposited. Only one bacillus was found between 
the third and sixth day and the acid-proof bacilli were not infective when 
injected into the subcutaneous tissue of a guinea pig.” 

The etiology and diagnosis of hydrophobia, Anna W. Williams and May 
M. Lowden (Ann, Rpt Drpt, ffcnlfh City of yctr Yorl\ t!)06, voL 2, pp, 

67i).—Some of the conclusions drawn by th4 authors following the iiuestigution 
here reported are: 

“ The smear method of examining the Negri bodies is suiwrior to any other 
method so far published. . . . 

"The Negri bodies as shown by the smears as well as by the sections are 
specific to hydrophobia. 

“Numerous ‘bodies’ are found in flxal virus. ‘Bodies’ are found before 
the beginning of visible symptoms—i. e., on the fourth day in fixed virus, on 
the seventh day in street virus, and evidence is given that they may be found 
early enough to account for the appearim«*e of infectivity in the host tissues. 
Forms similar in structure and staining qualities to the others,' but just within 
the limits of visible structure at 1,500 diameter magnification have been seen. 
Such tiny forms, considering the evidence they give of plasticity, might be able 
to puss the f-oarser Berkefeld filters. 

“ The Negri bodies are organisms belonging to the class Protozoa. The rwi- 
s<»ns for this conclusion are: (a) They have a definite characteristic morphol¬ 
ogy; (b) this moiphohkgy is constantly cyclic, L e., certain forms always 
predominate in certain stages of the disease, and a definite series of forms 
indicating growth and multiplication can be demonstratiMl; (c) the structure 
and staining qualities as shown especially by the smear niethml of examimitiou 
resemble that of certain known Protozoa, notably of those belonging to the 
suborder Microsporidia. The proof that the ‘ Negri bodies ’ are li\ ing organisms 
is snfiicient proof that they are the clause of hydrophobia.” 

The prevalence of hydrophobia in the Philippine Islands, F. AY. Dudley 
(Jour, Amrr, Mrtl, 51 (190S), No. 25, pp, 21)3-21^9). —In response to 

circulars mailed by the author, cases which largely occurred between October 
1, 1902, and February 2S, 1907, were reportckl as follows: In 253 dogs, 3 cats, 
1 carabao, 1 cow, 4 horses, 2 pigs, 3 rats, and 1 monkey. Thirty-nine provinces 
were shown to have been infected by the disease, 10 having escaped according 
to reports. The author considers the disease sufficiently prevalent to warrant 
the (lovernment in providing means for the Pasteur treatment. 

Transmission of rabies to mice by ingestion, P. KrMLJNOER (Compt, lit ml, 
Hov, Biol, [Pur/if], 65 (JtW), No. 30, pp, 383, 3S6), —^Experiments indicate that 
mice can contract rabies not only when hit by an affected dog or cat but also 
when they eat virulent parts of an animal dead from the disease. 

Experiments on the prodnction of antirabic serum, D. W. Poor and P. J. 
Friedman (Ann. Jtpt, Dvpt. Health City of Ncio York, 1906, vol, 2, pp. 682- 
692), —^The following conclusions have been drawn from the experiments 
reported: 

“It is possible to produce a strong immune serum against rabic virus, in 
nibbits, sheep, dogs, and horses. 

“ For the production of such a serum a long course of treatment is necessary, 

" This senim when fresh prolongs the incubation of nibies when injected into 
test animals a short time after infection.” 

NTote on the investigation of cattle disease in the Protectorate of Sierra 
Iieone, F. Harvey (Jour. Roy, Army Hed, Corpu, 10 (1908), No, 1, pp, il-H, 
map 1; ahft, in Bui. Inst, Pasteur, 6 (1908), No, 19, p. 883). —^An account of a 
tryi)anosomiasis that is apparently fatal to cattle, horses, dogs, goats, and prob- 
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ably mules, &het*p, ami other ilomestit* aiiimaK. A rtewcription is given of the 
species, which Mesiill consulers as pr< bably Trifi$attfj\ittnn rJimorphon. 

Notes on the duration and course of camel surra, II. T. Pease and S. IL 
ilAiGEB {Jour, Irop, T it, Nc/., 3 Ao. }, pii, —^The iHjrcentage <»f 

camels that recover from surra seems to be low. They api»ear to be iu an 
intermediate stage of tolerance and it is isjssible that they are gradually acquir¬ 
ing an immunity similar to that «>f ^udian cattle. 

Natural canine surra, S. IL Gaioer iJour. 1 mit. Tit, firl,. J UUObi^ :\o, -b 
PlJ, charts 11), — Examination'^ made by the author in India of the 

blood of several hundred dogs resulted in the finding of hut one case of natural 
surra. A rej^ort is iiresented of the symptoms in this d*>g and in other animals, 
including the horse, dog, rabbit, guinea jiig, ami white mouse, inoeulaPHl sub¬ 
cutaneously with bk«»d fr<»m the natural case. These inf»ciilations are said to 
show that the dog was probably infectinl from the horse. 

“ In the Punjab we have to deal with only one tyi>e of trypanosome but with 
two strains, a camel strain and an equine strain, which can not be distinguished 
morphologically, but can be distinguished by the virulence «f the disease they 
l>roduce iu animals experimentally inoculated or naturally infectal. By ‘a 
series of inoculations one strain may take on the characters of the other. The 
* camel surra ’ trypanosome l>y i*as<'age through several horses comes up to the 
standard of virulence <if what might he called the ‘ horse surra ’ trypanosome.” 

Treatment of surra by atozyl and orpiment, J. D. E. Holmes < Jour, Trap, 
Vet, 8 ci., 3 (190S), yo. }, pp, —^In the experiments here recorded the 

results obtained by Laveran and Thiroux tE. S. II., 20, i). o7lM from the use of 
atoxyl in subcutaneous injections alternated with trisulphid c»f arsenic by mouth 
were confirmed. The horse, guinea jdg. and rabbit w’ere uswl in these 
experiments. 

“ Solutions of atoxyl up to 15 iier cent can be given intravenously and sub- 
eutanwusly without injury to the tissue. In our experiments we found that 
the lower dilulions were preferable, as they were absorbe<l more readily and 
caused less irritation at the seat of inoculation. For horses, a 4 per cent solu¬ 
tion and for small animals, a 1 per cent solution was adopted. The horse can 
tolerate 5.5 gm. of atoxyl per 500 lbs. body weight, administered Intravenously. 
Rubcutaiunnisly somewhat less than double this amount can be administered 
without any toxic effect. In the guinea pig O.OG gm. iter 500 gm. body W'eight 
is the maximum amount w^hich can be injected subcutaneously with safety. Iu 
the treatment of surra with atoxyl it is not necessary to use large doses. 
About a quarter of the toxic amount is sufficient.” 

The relation of human and bovine tubercnloBis, 11. Koch (Tuherculoais, 
7 ( tOOH), Ao. 11, pp. ^dl-oOo; Jour, Vompar, Path, and Titer,, 31 (1008), Xo, L 
pp. 303-308), —^This is a paper presented at the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis held in AVa^ington, !>. C., in 1908. 

Attention ha\lng been called by Dr. Theobald Smith to certain differences 
betw*eeu the tubercle bacilli found in man aiul cattle, experiments wrere con¬ 
ducted in cooperation with Schiitz, The conculsUms arrived at are similar to 
those presented at the British Congress on Tuberculosis in 1901, viz; “The 
tubercle bacilli of human tuberculosis are different from those of bovine tubercu¬ 
losis. Human beings may be infected by bovine tubercle bacilli, but serious 
diseases from this cause occur very rarely. Preventive measures against 
tuberculosis should therefore be directed primarily against the propagation of 
human tubercle bacilli.” It is stated that there are many possible sources of 
error in the work and that it is only when such have been excluded that the 
results can be accepted as conclusive. 


SSSOO—12- 
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Infection of dogs with human and bovine types of the tubercle bacillus, 
C. Titze and O. Weidanz \ Tuherkulone ±rh, K. ixmdhtmmt,, 1908, Xo. 9, pp. 
7fl-S2; ff7>x. in BuL Inist Pasteur, 6 (1908). Xo, 22, p. 1006),—The authors first 
consider the statistics relating to the frequeiiry of the disease and review the 
literature on the subject. From inoculation experiments it is concluded 
that dogs are veiT resistant to both the human and bovine types of the bacillus, 
whatever the manner of introduction. This appears to be a natural immunity 
possessed even by young dogs. Tuberculous dosrs were found to react to 
tuberculin. A bibliography is appended. \ 

Tuberculosis of parrots and canaries, X . Weber, C. Titze, and 0. Weiiwi^ 
(Tuhcrkulosc Arh. K. OsnOhtHamt., 1908, Xo, 9, pp. oO-lS; ahs. in Bui, Inst,,' 
Pasteur, 6 \1S0S), Xo, 22, pp, 100), /dOd).—Parrots were infected in various 
ways with the bovine, human, and fowl tyi^es of the tubercle bacillus. While 
they were susceptible to the 3 tyi»es, the bovine type was most virulent and the 
fowl type the least so. 

Experiments are also reiM»rted in which the 3 tyi>es were ingested by canaries. 
The fowl type was ffmnd to he the most virulent. 

The ophthalmic reaction to tuberculin, Le D. Bailliart (Jour, Compur, 
Path, anti Thcr„ 21 {1908), Xo ,.}, pp, 308^21),—This is a report presented on 
behalf of the Soci^t4 de Pathologie Compar^e to the Internal buuil Congress on 
Tuberculosis held at Washington, D. C., in 390S. The following are the con¬ 
clusions arrived at: 

**The t>phthalmic test is a method of diagnosis which is, in general, without 
danger when applied to eyes that are quite free from any tuberculous lesions. 
It is sometimes followetl by slight and temporary ill effects. The reaction is 
not always proportionate to the extent of the lesions. It is often absent in the 
last stages of the disease. It is sometimes followed by systemic disturbance, 
which is always inconsiderable and lasts only for a short time. Very often the 
reaction is doubtful. In bovines, !>ecause of the difficulties of examination, 
doubtful cases should be considered native. . . . 

“ In bo%ines the ophthalmic test alone is a very untrustworthy method, and 
can not pretend to replace the ordinary subcutaneous injection. The second¬ 
ary ocular reaction gives results which are far sui»erior. In the vast majority 
of cases the two processes, simple subcutaneous injection and the combined 
ophthalmic reaction, give the same results. 

“Exceptionally, a tubercnlous animal does not react to this second ocular 
test More frequently one gets a i>ositive ophthalmic reaction in a nonluber- 
cnlous animal. Although the eumbiued ophthalmic reaction csm not replace the 
subcutaneous injection of tuberculin as a means of diagnosis, it remains a 
useful method, far more simple, and of genuine utility in certain circumstances.” 

Five years’ experience of protective inoculation against tuberculosis in 
cattle by von Behring’s method, Strelingeb (Berlin, Ticriirztl, Wchnschr,, 
1908t yo, 22, pp, 385-388; alts, in Jour, Compar, Path, and Titer,, 21 (1908), 
Xo, S, pp, 220-225),—The author reports inoculation experiments conducted at 
savfir, Hungary, in which von Behring’s directions were punctiliously ob¬ 
served. Attention is called to the importance of choosing only quite young 
and healthy animals. 

“ Our experience shows that bovovaccination is capable of conferring marked 
protection against infection for a period of years, the percentage of Si-year- 
old animals protected by bovovaccination, and which reacted when afterwards 
submitted to tuberculin, only numbering 10 per cent, whilst before the intro¬ 
duction of protective inoculation 50 per cent of 2-year-old artificially reared 
animals reacted to tuberculin. 
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“When we further consider that surh f'oml results can also be obtained on 
farms in which the inoculated cahes are constantly kept together with highly 
tuberculous cows, it is plain that protective inoculation can be carried out 
with good results under ordinary agricultural conditi<ms, and it seems justi¬ 
fiable to conclude that the power of rehi>tance against tuberculous infection 
conferred on aulmals by bovotaccination, having already lasted over 3 years. 
Will probably prove to continue for some years longer. 

“ Taking everything into consideration. I consider it absolutely superfluous 
to repeat the protet*the inoculathm every year, as has recently been suggestedL 
According to my ^iew, inoculation should not be repeated even once, on account 
of the possibility of infection through the milk, 

** Instead of reiieatiug the inoculation, I would recommend that, as far as 
economically possible, suitable hygienic measures should be adopted.” 

It is pointed out tliat the danger of animals fnmi tubercle-free farms from 
becoming infected if removed to other centers obtains under the methods of 
Bang and Ostertag. It is therefore of sareat imi»ortance that cattle not only 
be protec'ted from tuberculosis infection, but also that an active resistance be 
conferred. The author considers a combination of Ostertag's method with 
von Behring’s bovovaccination as the remedy si^ught for. The folk wing are 
considered the most imixirtaut iwints in such a combined method: 

The most important condition, in my estimation, is that the bovovaccination 
should be carried ort with the most scrupulous care and exactly in accordance 
with von Behring's directions. 

“ The method of testing, by tuberculin, the adult animals protected by von 
Behring's method should be discontinued, aud only employed in si>ecial cases. 
For it should be substituted exact clinical tests of the whole number of animals 
at fixed intervals. 

“The tuberculin testing of the <‘alves recommended by Ostertag can in the 
combUied method be discontinued, inasmuch as the bovovaccine injections exhibit 
an action similar to tuberculin. (I may add that we have often noted that 
calves which react typically during the protective inoculation have later proved 
to be infected.) 

" By combining the two methods, the artificial rearing of the calves, as recom¬ 
mended by Ostertag, could be discontinued, for our experiments have shown 
that calves develop Just as well under ordinary agricultural conditions as 
those reared artificially, provided they have been protectively inoculated in 
early life. This appears to me an advantage of the combined method which 
should not be overlooked, because in agricultural i^ractice artificial rearing 
is often difficult to carry out.” 

The vacdnatioii of cajttle against tabercnlosis, T. Smith (Jour, Ued, Rc- 
search^ 18 (1908)^ No. 3, pp. iSl-JtSS; al>8. in Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 6 (1908), No. 
23, p. 1038). —“Vaccination of calves with the human type of the tubercle 
bacillns is harmless. Cases in which injuries are said to have resulted from 
it may have been due to other concomitant affections, among which pneumonia 
is probably the most common. Persons trying vaccination should first assure 
themselves that the culture they intend to use belongs to the human and not 
to the bovine type of the bacilliis. 

“Vaccination with the human type of bacillus leads to a relatively high 
resistance to fatal doses of the bovine bacillus. 

“ Vaccination with a carefully tested, attenuated bovine bacillus may be as 
efficacious, even in a single injection, as the double vaccination with human 
bacilli. Such vaccination may be less dangerous to man than when human 
bacilli are used. 
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“The imnumity conferred by vaccination, aa hitherto practiced, does not 
appear to be satisfactory as regards degi*ee or duration. More evidence is 
needed with regard to these points. The herds of large public institutions are 
well adapted to decide these questions if vaccination is thoroughly applied, and 
the animals supervised by properly trained men. 

“ Insufficient immunity following vacdnalion may prove dangerous in giving 
rise to mild cases, after ordinary exposure in infected herds, which tend to 
discharge tubercle baccili from small foci in the lungs. 

“ The immunity acquired by two vaccinations with human bacilli should be 
fortified by a subsequent injection of attenuated bovine bacilli. 

“Investigations should be made looking toward the selection, by the injec¬ 
tion of attenuated bovine bacilli, of races or breeds of cattle which possess 
naturally a high degree of resistance to tuberculosis. The capacity of different 
breeds to acciuiie a high degi'ee of immunity should also be investigated. 

“The snrvi\al of human and bovhie bacilli in the lungs and udders of calves 
vaccinated intravenously with them should be more definitely determined. 

“ Vaccines may be easily and eheai)ly prepared in the form of suspensions 
in fluids ready for Injection. The length of time during which susi)ensions 
maintain their highest efficiency remains to be determined.” 

The vaccination of cattle against tuberculosis, J. F. Hetmans (Arch. 
InicrnuU Pluirmacoih ct Ther.. 17 iim), Vo. i-?, pp. 133-U6; IS (1908), No. 
S-i, pp. I't9-202). —^Details of investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 20, 
p. S77 \. 

Phagocytic immunity, J. C. Meakins (Jowr. Expt. Med., 11 (1909), No. 1, 
pp. 100-111. chiirta 6 ).—^From the exiierlments here described it is concluded 
that animals Immunized with living tubercle bacilli may develop phagocytic 
immunity of a high degree and that such immunity may help to protect the 
animal from a lethal dose of virulent tubercle bacilli. 

Further filtration experiments with virus of cattle plague, E. H. IIuediuer 
(Philippine Jour. ScL, B. Med. 8<H.. 3 (190S). No. }, pp. 319-3U, clunU 11 ).— 
A continuation of investigations in which experiments with peritimeal fluids 
(E. S. R., 20, p, 71X)) were reiieated. The author concludes that peritoneal 
fluid retains its virulence on being passeil through Berkofeld filters marked V, 
N, or W, but is harmless after having been passed through a Ohamberlaud 
filter marked B. 

Tick fever, or redwater, F!. Dodd (Dept. Agr. and 8focl\ Vcf. Dir., Qiiccna- 
land, Bui. 2, 1908; Qarenffhtnd Agr. Jour., 21 < 1908), Nos. o, pp. 2)3^231; 0, pp. 
308-317. fig. 1; aln. in Tvt. Rer., 21 (1909). No. 1009. p. ^38).—Xn account of 
the history, causation, symptoms, i)ost-mortem appearance, and preventive 
and curative treatment of this disease, including the life history of Mttrgaropus 
(Rhipivcphalus) australis. Preventive inoculation and eradication of the licks 
are considered at length. 

B^ort on methods adopted for the eradication of cattle ticks in the 
United States of America, S. Dodd iQueensland Agr. Jour., 21 (1908), No. 1, 
pp. i7-31). —^A summary is given of the work that has been carried on in this 
country np to the end of lfi07. 

Ck>ntributions to a biological study of Bacillus vitulisepticus and to the 
immuniz ation of calves against s^ticemic pneumonia, H. SeniROP (Oenthl. 
Bakt. IHc.), 1. Aht, Orig., 4? (1908), No. 3. pp. 301-312; ahs. in Bui. Imt. 
Pasteur, 0 (1908), No. 20 pp, 917. 918). —^Vfter studying Bacillus vitulisepticus 
in different media and its pathogenic power for different si)eeies of animals, the 
author conducted immunization experiments. He concludes that there are 
many races of the bacillus since the monovalent serum protects animals against 
the race used in prei3ariug the serum but only rarely against others. 
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The etiology of white scour in calves* C. Titze and A. Weichel {BerVuu 
TierdrztL Wchnsr7n\, JHOti, Ao, 20, iqt. J-IT, in Jottr. Path, 

anti Tlier,, 21 (.XWj, Xo. d, yp, 27i-27JK—lu corroboration of the work of Jen¬ 
sen and others, the authors have found that feeding with small quantities of 
cultures of various kinds of bacilli i»rodui*es a severe diarrhea in young cahes 
which often ends in death. In a siMintaneous outltreak of white scour, in which 
5 out of 20 calves died, the authors accidentally o1>taiued from the intestinal 
contents the wscalled bacillus of hog cholera. The same bacillus was also 
found in the dung of healthy horses. In another enzixitic of white scour in¬ 
vestigated, BacUlun fntcriiUlh aiqteared to be the cause of the diarrhea. 

In order to determine the relatioushii) Unit obtains between the individual 
varieties of tyi»hoid bacilli found in white scour and to determine whether or 
not the meat indsoning baeilU play an important part, the authors examined 200 
different varieties of white-s<‘onr organisms which had been isolated during nu¬ 
merous (mtbreaks of white scMiur occurring over almost the whole i»f Prussia. 
These were named acc<»rding to their morphi logical and biological proiierties 
and their agglutinative effects. Of the organisms found, 151 siiecimens up- 
l»eared to be the common B, volt, 2s the paracolon bacillus of Jensen. 11 the 
pseiid<»colon bacillus of Poels, 2 the B, protenn, and 1 the Bavtfrium achli InrticU 
while 4 varieties could not be determined because they arrived in an impure 
state. 

The authors consider it possible that the cause of white sconr and of pneu¬ 
monia of calves is of the nature of an nltravisible vims. 

Diarrhea in calves, E. E. Vallejo t Bstar. Apr, Cent, [lfcj*/co] Circ. 9, pp, 
6 ).—general account of the disease. 

A new Indian tick, Omithodoros lahoriensis, L. G. Neumann {Jour, Trap, 
Vd, *sW., S (tOOS), Xo, 4- PP- }6^-Jd7. im, n*—^This tick, taken uiK>n sheep 
in India and rei»orted to transmit a diseiise of sheei», is here described as new. 
Acconling to the nati\es the tick api>ears to infest old sheepfolds, living in 
cracks and crevices and attacking sh^l» in November and December and the 
winter months. While the exact nature of the disease has not yet been de¬ 
termined it is said to be a pernicious anemia. 

Infectious mastitis of the goat, W. B. L. Best (Philippine Apr, Her, [EnpJiith 
Fd,], 1 {100H\, Xo, N, pp, JJJ-JJ71.—^A general account of the symptoms and 
nature of this disease with prophylactic measures mil remedial treatment. 

Swine plague, W. Jowett (Jour, Compar, Path, and Ther„ 21 (1908), Xo, 
pp, J2t~J2)\, —^The author here records an observation in which swine plague 
occuri'ed unaccompanied by i»ost-mortem lesions that resembled hog cholera. 
It is said that while hog cholera was quite prevalent in Cape Colony in 1904 
it has apparently been stami>e<l out. P<»st-mortem findings are reporttnl in detail. 

Cure of a stallion suffering from douriue by means of atoxyl at the 
remount depot at Constantine, M. ^iIonod {Bui, 8oc, Cent, 314(1, Vet,, 83 (1908), 
Xo, 12, pp, J03-309, chait 1; Jour, Tmp. Vet, tivi,, S (1908), Xo, i, pp, 456-- 
Jd/).—The author considers that it would be imprudent to conclude from a 
single case that atoxyl is a si)ecific against douriue. The action of the drug, 
however, is said to have been well marked, though the usefulness of this stal¬ 
lion as a sire still remains to be determined. Given in progressive and inter¬ 
mittent doses atoxyl is borne well by the horse. The dog is said to he mi uncer¬ 
tain test animal In this disease. 

The agglutiaation test as applied to the diagnosis of glanders, K, R. CoLr 
LINS (Atn, RpU Dept, Health City of Xew York, 19(PS, v<a, 2, pp, d9d-704).— 
This is a preliminary summary of investigations conducted, from which it is con¬ 
cluded that at present the value of the test lies in its use as an indicator for 
the mallein test. A later report has already been noted (E. S. B., 20, p. 879). 
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What should each dog owner know? T. Kitt (ITas muas Jcder Sundehesitzer 
tcis8vn^ in^ititgait, 190S, pp, T I11+1J2, pL U ’i)*—The aim of this work 

is to inform dog owners concerning their duties in order to prevent dogs from 
spreading diseases and parasites injurious to man and domesticated animals. 
Instructions are given concerning the care and management of dogs, with brief 
descriptions of diseases which may he transmitted by them. There is also a 
‘ digest of the laws and police ordinances relating to dogs in Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland. 

A contributioii to the study of follicular mange in the dog, N. Almond 
(Vet Bee,. 21 (1909), Xo. 1069, pp. A 2.5 per cent solution of zinc 

ehlorid in water has been used with success by the author in treating this dis¬ 
ease in dogs. Applications were made with a si^onge at night and in the 
morning. 

Contributions to the morphology and life history of Piroplasma cards, 
A Bbeinl and E. Hindle Trap, Jled, and Par., 2 (1908), Bo, 3, pp. 233- 
2i8, pis. i; ah^. in Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 6 (1908), Bo, 20, pp. 909, 910, figs, o).— 
The studies here reported were made with a strain suflOiciently virulent to kill 
all the dogs infected. In regard to the flagellate forms the authors report as 
follow's: “ Very rarely true small flagellate forms were seen, esi)ecially in blood 
from the lung; but we were never able to trace the origin of the single 
flagellum. . . . We have been able to trace the development of large biflagellate 
forms from the normal intracellular imraslte. • . . These observations appear 
to iwint to the fact that the biflagellate forms of P, canis represent a very 
transient stage in its life history.” 

The development of Piroplasma cards in culture, G. H. F. Xuttall and 
G. S. Gbaham-Smith (Parasitology, 1 (1908), Bo, 3, pp, 24$~260, pL 1, fig, 1 ).— 
The details are presented of studies made by the authors of the development of 
P, canis in vitro. 

The mode of multlplicatiou of Piroplasma bovis, P. pithed in the dreu- 
lating blood compared with that of P. canis, with notes on other species of 
Piroplasma, G. H. F, Xuttall and G. S. Graham-Smith (Parasitology, 1 ( W08), 
Bo, 2, pp, lSj-ti2, pi, 1, dgms, i; ahs. in Bui, Inst, Pasteur, 6 | W08), Bo. 20, 
pp. 910, 911).—** la stained preparations P. aniis, P. hovis, and P. pithed may 
be distinguished from other intracorpuscular parasites by the presence of inti*a- 
corpuscular pyriform bodies, usually <K‘Curriiig in pairs and less commonly in 
fours, eights, and sixteens. These pyriform bodies show a dense mass of chro¬ 
matin near the pointed end and a loose mass, often connected with the dense 
mass, situated towaril the blunt end. In suitable prei)amti(>ns peculiar divid¬ 
ing forms, most typically represented by trilobed forms or more or less pyrifonii 
bodies joined to a single smaller rounded or elongated mass of protoplasm, 
may be seen. 

“ In the absence of observations on the living parasite we consider that these 
points may be taken as characteristic of the genus Piroplasma. 

In spite of the fact that dividing forms have not yet been found and that 
the secondary mass of chromatin has not yet been observed P. muris may per¬ 
haps be included in this genus. 

quadrigemium, an intracorpuscular parasite recently observed by 
Nicolle in a small North African rodent (Ctenodactylus gundi), apparently 
divides in a totally different manner, and shows a peculiar disi>osition of the 
chromatin. Xo loose chromatin has been observed. Until further observations 
have been made this parasite can not be included among the true Piroplasma. 

“ Further observations are needed before the iwisition of the other so-called 
Piroplasma can be determined.” 
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Observations on the piroplasmosis of cattle in Indo-China. and proof of 
piroplasmosis among buffaloes, H. Scheix InsL { 1908 )^ 

A’o. J2, pp, lOOJ - IOJl , pffH J7, dffm, i).—The author has studied the forms of 
piroplasma found in the bloiid of rattle in Iiulo-rhina, and here presents the 
results of several observations in detail. The bisremiual pear-shaped form was 
less frequently met with than the bacillary and ovoid forms. The pear-shaped 
form only ai»i»ears at the heis'ht of the €lisea*se, namely, from the seteiith to the 
tenth day after inoculation. Occasionally animals were met with which only 
showed the bacillary form. 

In buffaloes examined the ovoid form was more freiiuently found than the 
bacillary, while the iiear-shaped form was not discovered. 

A new microbe pathogenic in cats, Z. Skrzyxski 22 

(1908), Xo. 8, pp. altn. in Bui. Iitht. Pasteur, 6 (1908), Xo. 20, p. 

9J6).^A new microbe that belongs to the Bacillus coU group was isolated from 
a disease epizootic in cats. 

Investigations of epithelioma contagiosum of fowls, B. Lxpschctz (Cenihl. 
Bald, [etc.), 1 Aht, Orig., ^6 U90s), Xo. 7, pp. 099^22; ah^. ni Bui In^U 
PasUur, 6 (1908), Xo. 16, pp. 7}J, This is a contribution from the Pas¬ 

teur Institute at Paris, in which the author reiK)rts microscopical studies^ 
culture and immunization experiments, and investigations made of the influence 
of substances on the virus. 

The micrococci are stained by the methods of Loffler and Glemsa and feebly 
by Ziehrs stain. A 10 per cent solution of atoxyl did not attenuate the vims 
in vitro. Exposed to a 1 per cent solution of Nin»onin for 1 hour the vims 
was not affected, but after 24 hours it appeared attenuated. A 10 per cent 
solution of sodium taurochlorate destroyed the virulence of the virus (in a 
concentrated medium) in 2 hours. The \inis was not cultivated artificially. 
It was found present in the internal organs and also within the brain of dis¬ 
eased and recovered pigeons. 

Culture in vitro of the fowl plague virus, B. MARcnorx (Compt. Bend. 
Acad. ScL [Paris], 147 (1908), Xu. 6, pp. 337-^339; abs. in Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 6 
( 1908), Xo. 20, p. 5d}).—The author has obtained 10 transplantations in which 
one-fifth of 1 cc. of the virus was suflaciently virulent to kill a fowl in 2 days. 

Spirodietosls of fowls in South Oran, Transmissjon of this disease by 
Argas persicus, E. Brumpt and Foley (Compt. Bnid. Hoc. Biol S5 

(1908), Xo. 26, pp. 132-13i; abs. in Bui. Inst. Pasteur, 6 (1908), Xo. 21, pp. 
90i, 963 ).—^Experiments are here reported which show the incubation period 
of spirochetosis of fowls to be about 6} days, and that at Beni-Ounif about 1 
iu every 6 of the Argasids are infected. The spirocluetes transmitted by 
A. persicus are identical with the Spirochwta gaUinarum discovered by Map- 
choux and Salimbenl in BraziL 

The aix^sac mite, Ij. V. Xatuax {Jour. Dept. Apr. West. Aust., 17 (2908), 
Xo. 3, pp. 85$S36, ftg. I).-—The author reports this mite (Cytodites nudns) as 
the source of a disease that is decimating the poultry yards of the gold 
fields*' in western Australia. He has also observed the disease in birds in 
Kouth Australia. 

Epizootic pneumo-pericarditis in the turkey, W. Joweit (Jour. Compar. 
Path, and Ther., 21 (1908), Xo. 4, pp. 324-SSO, figs. 2; Agr. Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, Si (1909), Xo. 1, pp. 42-J5).—This disease^ said to have been first de¬ 
scribed by M’Padyean in England, is reported by the writer as having occurred 
in a large flock near (Capetown, South Africa. Inoculations and post-mortem 
examinations are reported and the causal organism is described.- In the out- 
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break reijorteil fowls, tceese, and pitcoouj^ were in close contact with diseased 
turkeys but were not affected. 

Notes on ostrich parasites, W. Robertson < l^yr. Jour, Cape Good Ifopr, jj 
Xo, J, pjK jfO/if. 6').—^The ostrich tapeworm {Ttrnia HtruthioniH) 

and the wireworm < t^tro»gylu*< donglam) are here described. A siiecies closely 
related to the f^ninea worm of man is also mentioned. 

The cestodes of birds, O. Fuiirmann (2^oo7. Jahrh., J908, Sup, JO, No, 1, pp. 
282).—X monograph based upon museum and private European collections. 
From rht4 species of birds 4U5 eestode parasites are recorded. These parasites 
are shown to be of great importance in zoogeogi*aphic investigations. In the 
faunistic section a list is given of the hosts, with their distribution and eestode 
parasites. 

An aliihabetical index is given of the families, genera, and species. The last 
2<J pages are devoted to a bibliography. 

Note on the behavior of Spiroduetae in Acanthia lectularia, G. H. F. Nut- 
tall (Pumsifologg, 1 2, pp, JiS~-t3J). —^The experiments reiiorteil 

show that Spiroeha^ta duttoni retains its virulence after a sojourn of 5 or more 
days in the intestine of Acanlhia leeluhirin when the insect is maintained at a 
ten»peratiire of 12° C. Living (motile) spii*ochetes were observed in the gut- 
cuntenls of the bugs up to 0 days at 12°, Imt only up to 6 hours at 20 to 24°. 
The observations made at various temperatures appear to indicate that the 
spirochetes are simply digested by the bug and that their more rai)id disap- 
peiirance from the insect's gut at higher temperatures is dependent upon the 
insect’s digesting its food more rapidly when kept warm. . . . Although the bug 
is not the true hobt of S, dultoni it is conceivable that it may serve as a me¬ 
chanical carrier of the parasite. . .. 

“The foregoing experiments, whilst not sufficiently numerous to permit of 
any final conclusions, api)ear to indicate that S, ohermHerl may die out more 
rapidly than 8. duttoni in the gut of the bug. It is i)ossible that the bugs di¬ 
gested their food more rapidly owing to their being more hungry than the lot 
used for experiments with fli. duttoni. 

“ It has been demonstrated by one exi)eriment that A, Iccfidaria fed on an in¬ 
fected mouse and immediately afterwards upon a healthy mouse is capable of 
tninsiiiittiiig the spiroc'heto.” 

IieacocytozoouL muscaH, a parasitic protozoon from the blood of white 
mice, Annie Pobteb (Proc. Zool, Hoc, London, 1908, III, pp, 703-716, pi. /, Jig. 
J), —if^tudies of a microscopic organism found in the Ieiicocv\'tes of mice. This 
the auth<kr considers the first reeord«l fi’om the mous«\ 

A mono 2 soie cestode-like blood parasite (Saguinicola armata and inerxuis), 
Marianne Plehn {ZottL Anz., 33 {1908), Xo. J3, pp, iiT-))0, Jiga, 6*). —^This 
parasite occurs in the blond system (ff Oyi»rinid fishes. 

Helminthological technique, M. IuVNOebon (Arc//. Par,, J2 {WOS), Xo, /, 
150-15}; in Jottr, Trap. Vet. 8eL 3 (1908), Xo. }, pp, }0o-}98), —Direc¬ 
tions are given for the fixing, staining, mounting, and preservation of oesbules, 
treniatodes, and nematodes, and the eggs of these ijarasites. The formulas of 
the reagents used are included. 

BUBAL ENGIBEEBIirG. 

Irrigated lands of United States, Canada, and Mexico, C. U. Price (Los 
A ngelat, CuL, 1908, pp. 71, fign, 17, maps —^This is a compilation of data con¬ 
cerning public and private irrigation enterprises with descriptions of llie irri- 
Cfated lands and the surrounding conditions. Its aim is slated to be to furnish 
comprehensive information to expert, engineer, colonist, or homeseekor.” In 
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the pamphlet is a synopsis of the Federal laws relatint? to the preemption of 
lands and it includes Information published by the Department of the Interior 
of interest to colonist or Loitie''eeker. 

[Irrigation investigations in California], F. WT. Roedii^g iRpi. Htate Engin. 
Cah, pp, iJJ-foO'b—brief re\iew of the c<K*i»erati\e work of the 

irrigaticm in\estigations of this office and the State of California. 

[Irrigation in Hadras Presidency], P. F. Martin iEngntftr [London], 107 
(1900)^ Xo, 2770, 100, 110), —^An ace<»unt is gi\en of the projer-ts being under¬ 
taken by the Britisdi Government, in one of which it is proposeil to erect the 
largest dam in the world. The projiose^l works are descrilied, with figurt*s as to 
drainage areas, reservoir capacities, dimensions of structures, and estimates uf 
cost. 

Mechanical irrigation stations on the Nile, J. B, Tan Brussel {EngUu 
Mng., 36 (1009), Xu. J, pp, 7i0-76}, fig^, 17). —In this article there is describetl 
a plant located at Wadi-Kom-Oml»o in upper Egypt, which will make use of part 
of the additional winter <if the Nile stored up hy the Assuan Barrage. The area 
lo be irrigated coders 150,<lbb acre*< of land where the crop^ will be absolutely 
dependent on the pumps. Reliability was therefore a i»rime ctmsideratioii, and 
the pumps had to be of the centrifugal tyi>e because of the large amount of silt 
in the water of the Nile. 

The mechanical equipment <*omprises centrifugal pumps with 2-meter suction 
I»il>es, oiierated by horizontal 4-i*j Under, triple-e\pauhii»u engines, and also a 
steel canal 3,2(»0 feet long, nearly semicircular in cross section. By the use of a 
fuel economizer an increase iu effi<‘leney of 5 tier cent will be oldained. Further 
data regarding the pumps and engines and the methods employed in the con¬ 
struction of the canal are gi\ en iu the arti* le. 

Tidal power, W. C. Hornsnaill (EngUiifv [London], 107 (1009), Xo8. 277}, 
pp. 21i-226, figs, 7: 2775, pp, 233, 22}, flg*<, 3), —In the first of these articles 
the writer considers the factors in^oUed in utilizing tidal itower, with a mathe¬ 
matical discussion as to the amount of power available from a given rise and 
fall and as to the efficiency of tide mills, with examides of de^ elopments. 

A discussion of the economy of tidal itower as cttmpared with that of stetim or 
gas is given in the second article, showing it to be too low to compete with them 
at the present \alue of coal. 

Third Biennial Report State Engineer, North Dakota (Bien. Rpt. Rfate 
Engin, Dnl\, 3 (1907-^), pp. 77, pis, 3, dgm, 1 ),—In this are contained re- 
l)orts of drainage projects, prelimiimiy surveys of irrigation projwts, accounts 
of hj’drographic snrv’eys of several imiwrtaut rivers of the State, w’ith data and 
a discussion of the relation between rainfall and stream flow iu the State. 
There is also an account of the progress Iteing made under the various irriga¬ 
tion projects being carrie^l on. 

Peat levees, N. Elleet (Rpt. State Engin, Cal., 1907-8, pp. The 

writer makes recommendations as to construction and maintenance of peat 
levees. Among the recommendations are xdautfng willows on the berm and 
up the outside sloi>e, as it is believed that by doing this the roots will interlace 
the soil so as to give it increased resistance to water pressure. 

The automatic water finder (Impl. and Mach. Rev., 3i (1908), Xo. 406, 
p. 123S, fig. i).—The instrument here descrilied is reiwrted to have been suc¬ 
cessfully used for locating underground water courses. It is stated that the 
operation of the instniment is based upon the measurement of electric cur¬ 
rents constantly flowing between the earth and atmosphere. These are strong¬ 
est in the vicinity of subterrtuieau flowing waters, the strmigth being indi¬ 
cated by the deflection of a needle. 
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lEtoad improvement in tlie United States {(Jood Roads Maff,, n, scr,^ 10 
(J90V), Xo, J, pp. pys, 7.)—This is a compilation of brief reiwrts sub¬ 

mitted from about one-half of the States, showing the progress made during 
1908 and the i»rospects fur 1909. 

Superheated-steeim plowing machine {Maschincn Zig., 6 (IdOU), Xo, 23, pp, 
207-?70, figs. J).—This is a description of a plowing machine using sui>erheated 
steam, which is meeting with considerable success in Germany. Greater i>ower 
with less water and coal consumption than with the ordinary steam engine is 
claimed for it. By an attachment so placed that the hottest gases as they 
lea\e the fire box pass through the tubes a superheat of 300® C. is obtained. 
The arrangement of the pipes and connections is explained and illustrated in 
the article. 

In addition to the superheating arrangement this locomotive embodies many 
other nov^ features. 

2i3few milking madiine systems, It. Georgs (llascMnen Ztg., 7 (1909), Xo, 3, 
pp, 26-31, figs, 3). —The evolution of the milking machine and the difficulties 
encountered in its practical ai)plication are discussed briefly. There follows a 
description of the ladiiciples and construction of two new types of machines, 
with an account of experience with them. 

liCachine milking and its practical application, G. Ellbbecht (Mastlkeiritid,^ 
21 (1906), Xo, 30, pp, 990-100 general discussion of the subject, with 
descriptions of a number of milking machines, among them being several new 
types. 

Milking machines (Xorsk Landmandsblad, 27 (1908), No, ilf 503-506, 
figs, 3).—Special mention is made of two Swedish machines, with illustratilons 
of both in operation. 

Ventilation of poultry houses, K, J. J. Mackenzie and £. J. Bussell (Trans, 
Highland and Agr, Soc. Scot, 5, ser,, 20 (1908), pp, 87-100, figs, 3).—Experi¬ 
ments with different types of poultry houses showed that in the presence of 6 
to $ parts of carbonic acid per 10,000 volumes of air the birds were apparently 
healthy. Nine volumes is believed to be the maximum content that a poultry 
house should contain. In order that this degree of purity may be obtained 
each bird must be allowed 40 cu. ft. of air per hour. In building a poultry 
house eadbi bird should be allowed 10 cu. ft. of space and there should be top 
ventilatioa. 


BTJBAL ECONOMICS. 

Cyclopedia of American agriculture. Earm and community, L. H. Bailey 
ET AL. \Xrir lorfr, 1909, roL pp, XIV+OoO, pis, 23, figs. 16*3).—This is the 
last of the series of volumes demoted to agriculture in the United States and 
Canada, the other volumes having been previously noted (E. S. R., 20, p. 778). 

This volume contains 10 chapters which treat, respectively, of the agricul¬ 
tural wesilth of North America, the historical evolution of North American 
agriculture, including a list of current agricultural periodicals, phases of the 
agricultural shift, the natural resources of agriculture^ laud and labor, business 
organization in agriculture, social and service associations, educjition by means 
of agriculture, governmental and legal aid and control, and biographies of 
persons who have aided in the development of agriculture in North America. 

The articles under the different chapters have been prepared by specialists, 
and particular attention is given to the bearing of the agricultural industry 
on the economic and social welfare of communities. Bibliographies are ap¬ 
pended to many of the articles. 
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The mfluence of immigration on agricultural development, J, L. Coulter 
(Amu Auicr. Acad. PoUt and Hoc. ScL. JJ liiWi, Ao. ifp. J7J-J7/?).— This 
article discusses the advantages, both to agrh'ultur.il wealth pniductiun and to 
the economic welfare of the l.ihnrers, of the proiier locatitai of fiirm immi¬ 
grants in parts of the country which ctmform as nearly as possible in physical 
environment, agricultural methods, and croi«s produced to their native lands. 
The results of such settlements by Swiss, Bohemians, Poles, Russians, Italians, 
etc., in different parts of the country are briefly discussed with referen<‘e to 
agriculture as a whole, to such particular branches of the industry as cheese 
making, and to the farm labor problem in the United States. 

The Italian as an agricultural laborer, A. Pecorini (Ann. A/ncr, Acad. 
Polif. and t^oc. tScL, SS (190U). Xo. 2, pp. —^This article presents data 

on the number of Italians and the branches of the agricultural industry in 
which they are engaged in Xew York, Connecticut, Mass;ichusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, North and South Carolina, Ohio, Louisiana, Arkanssis, Alabama, 
Texas, and California. Truck farming and the raising of cotton, suc^ar cane, 
tobacco, rice, and fruits are their i»rincipal lines of work. The best results 
are said to be attained when the Italian owns his land or is a tenant, but 
decidedly he is not adapted to be exploited as a day l.tborer under the peonage 
system.” 

The Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, A. Jaretzki trr al. 

(Jvicifth Agr. and InduK Aid Hioc. Ann. RpL 1008. pp. o8 ),—^This is the annual 

report for the year 1008. The purijose of this society is to assist, encourage, 
and instruct Jewish farmers engaged in agriculture. At the close of the year 
there were 2,400 farmers occupying 2,104 farms, and this is believed to repn*- 
sent only about 50 i»er cent of the number of Jewish farmers in the United 

States. The loans granted and the educational and other features of the 

society for encouraging agriculture are presented in detail. 

Concerning settlements of farm laborers in East Prussia (Ulus. Land tv, 
Ztg., 29 (J909), Yo. 10, pp. 82, 5Ji.—This article discusses the purposes of 
agricultural labor settlements and the conditions which lead to success. Among 
the latter are mentioned the profitableness of agriculture, the fertility of the 
land, and the caimbility <»f the fiirm laborer. The deielopment of the laborer 
into an indeiiendent &rmer, it is believed, rests uiwn the last factor more than 
on any other, and it is thought that this has not been sufficiently considered 
by those who have advocated the establishment of small holdings as a solution 
of the agricultural labor ])roblem in Prussia. 

Concerning settlements of farm laborers, Davebhuith lt al. \IUus. Landw. 
Ztg., 29 (1909), Yo. i}. pp, 12S, lit ).—^These two articles discuss the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of land settlements to sohe the farm labor i)roblem in Germany. The 
authors contend from observations and exiierieuce that the regular farm hand 
on the average farm is better off than the small holder in agricultural colonies 
working for himself. 

The land and the landless, G. Cadrurt, Jr., and T. Bbtan (London, 1908, 
pp. yjll+18i, dgms, This is a history of the agrarian problem in Eng¬ 
land with particular reference to the economic tind social status of farmers 
and farm laborers, in which it is suggested ”that the rural problem will not 
be solved by settling a large number of men on small farms, but that it is 
also necessary to set up in rural England such conditions of life and indu^ry 
as shall make small farms permanently possible.” The conditions which will 
make for success are, the authors believe, to increase the size of small holdings 
to from 20 to CO acres, a sound system of furnishing capital, cooperation among 
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farmers, subsidiary industries to small bnldiusfs, affoivstatbiii, and a ja*aded and 
better system of ajtrieultural education. 

An extensive bibUosranliy is apiiended. 

ysiTngn holdings and the law of April 10, 1908 (Jour. Agr. Prat., tu acr., 
(190(n. Ao. I, }i. 20>).—\ brief distmssioii of the chief features of the law 
(E. S. K., i>. 101), which piwides for the use of government funds not 

exceeding 1<HMMJ0,<KM> francs (about $20,000,000) at 2 per cent interest, in its 
bearing on the economic and social welfare of the owners of small farms in 
France. 

Provisions of cottages and allotments in Prance (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London’l. 
Jo iJ009). Xo. lU pg- 80^).—Notes are given on the more imi)ortant features 

of the law of April 10, lOOS, relating to government assistance to farm laborers 
for the purchase, improvement, control, and disposition of small holdings. 

A sTnaii holders^ Utopia, H. BnA.rM 0 XT (Farm and Garden^ 10 (1909)^ 
Xoti. p. IJi; -iPOn p. 15J ).—This is a brief history of the South Lincolnshii*e 
Small Holdings Ass<iciation since lss6. Home of the features of the work which 
ha\e proved successful are c<»mmon pasturage, the erection of cottages, and 
copartnershii> farms. The beneficial results ou the economic and social welfare 
of the tenants and their families are paiticulavly emphasized. 

Cooperative societies for the purchase of farming requisites (Jour, Bd. Agr. 
ILondon], 15 {PMh, ^o. 12. pp. 9n-4>2i; Country Life [London], 25 (JPOV), 
Xo. p. 398). —^An account of the organization, objects, membership, and 
business transiietions of cooperative societies in Great Britain. 

Beport of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, limited, H. Plun- 
KETT and U. A. Anderson (Bpt. Irhh Agr. Organ, Boc, 1908, pp. 105). —^Dehiiled 
Statistical data and discussions of the work of the atfiliated eooi>erative organi¬ 
zations for the year ended June 30, 190S, are given. The societies numbered 
941, as compared with S73 in 1907 (E. H. R., 20, p. 289), of W'hich 209 W'ere 
cooperative creameries. 270 mutual credit societies, and 174 agricultural 
organizsitions. 

Statistics of agricultural assodatious in 1907 (Bui. Admin. Agr. [BrufUicls]^ 
2 (1909), Xo, 2, pp, 15Si, mapn i), —C’omplete returns of agricultural cooi»era- 
tive associations in Belgium on December 31, 1907, are reiK)i*ted, discussed, and 
illustrated. 

The societies are grouped into agricultural business associations of various 
kinds, nnnibering 1.271; organizations for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, and machinery, which numbered 1,024; societies for the sale of 
milk and the manufacture and sale of butter and cheese, numbering 497 in 
active ojieration; agricultural credit societies, which numbered 543, and societies 
insuring live stock, of which there were 1,023. 

Agricultural associations in Portugal, L. nc Castro (Bui, Bor. Xat. Agi\ 
Francr, iiS (1908), yo. 10, pp, /83-7iSiS*).—^Data ara presented regarding the 
population and agricultural conditioiy? of Portugal (E. H. R., 20. p, .“S7), and a 
brief history is given of agricultnral c*ooi>erative .assuiciations fnnn 1297 to the 
present time, Portugal has only alfoiit lo*i associations, bnt government Intercast 
in them is shown by the fact that the piirliament racently passed a Jaw author¬ 
izing the use of 25,000,000 francs (about $5.(.MK),00O) for the promotion of agri¬ 
cultural crtHlit. 

Danish agriculture in 1908, H. Hertel (Tidunkr. Landokonomi, 1909, Xo, 1, 
pp, 1-42).—^This is the annual summary of the general conditions of Danish 
agricnirure for the yt«r 190S, 

Norwegian agriculture in 1908 (Xoi\sk Landinundshlad, 28 (1,009), Xo. /, 
pp. 1-Jfi).—A general survey. 
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AGEICTIITliaAI EDTrCATIOSr. 

The farmer^s chance to grow intellectually in his business, J, TT. Cook 
(Ann, apt, IIL Farmfr.'s* L3 il90}iu IW* — ^The central tlioujrht 

of this address is lliar scientific interest is tbe characteristic of the age and that 
the farmer is at the center of “ the seienific situation.” Only work is educative, 
and the farmer’s work is more educative than that of any other industrial 
laborer because <»f its freedom from meaningless rei»etition. Tbe farm must 
become a school if its resources are to be transmitted unimiiaired to later 
generations. Education for social efficiency is tbe modern watchword.” 

Studies in the history of modem education, C. O. Hoyt t Xf ic York, Boh- 
ton, Chicago^ gp, pis, 7, ntnpH 3, ///;•<, —This bonk presents certain 
fundamental facts in the history of edneation, with suggestions for their dis¬ 
cussion, questions to invite thought and encourage research, and directions for 
assisting such research. It is preeminently designed as a college test, but 
contains a good bibliography of reference works for the general reader. The 
chapter headings name the representative educators and the epochs for whi<*h 
each stands. The term agricultural education does not appear in the indes 
of the volume, nor is it mentioned in the single reference made to industrial 
training. Xor is allusion made to the American system of land-grant colleges. 

Education, F. A. Xjcqolsox ( Xofe on Agricultun in Japan, Madran, 1907, 
pp, 77-91), —^Tliis article, which forms a i»art of a tresitise previously noted 
(E. R. R., :>0, p. S02), includes brief accounts of and statistical data concerning 
science and agriculture in primary schools in Japan, supplementary { continua¬ 
tion) schools, regular agricultural sehwds, higher agri<‘ultural wlu<*ation, educa¬ 
tion in forestry, farm schools, private schools, itiuertint teaching, supitort of 
schools, and results and cost of ordinary agricultural education. 

The beginnings of collie history, 3^1. F. Dickinson (Boston, 1908, pp. 
17), —^This address, delivered on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, presents a very interesting 
review of the movements which led to the establishment of that institution. 

The educational organization of nature study, Mabt P. Anderson (Jour, 
X, Y. Bot. Gard,, 10 (t909), Xo. Ill, pp, 56-d*J).—Attention is called to the 
modem viewpoint as to the proi)er subject-matter for nature-study work, i. e., 
its relation to the life of the child. 

The June-bug Is not studied merely as an example of the beetles, but Is 
approached through the fat white grub that is responsible for the patches of 
desid grass in our lawn. The star-fish no longer gets its interest for the child 
as a classic example of the radiates, but from the fact that it also eats oysters. 
The child is not ready for the scientific classification attempted in early nature- 
study programmes; he is the center of his own universe, which must be explored 
in gradually-widening circles. 

The author suggests home and its immediate surroundings, home geography, 
and industrial geography, as the important centers of activity for the first 5 
grades. 

Nature study by grades, H. H, Cummings (Xav York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
1908, pp, ISO, figs, This book is the outgrowth of a series of exercises 
prepared for training teachers in the Ttah State Normal School, but is ai>- 
pllcable to general nature study. An important feature is the graded arrange¬ 
ment of topics (for the first three grades) on a plan whitdi insures against 
useless repetition. 

An elementary study of com, T. M. Shoesmxth (Agr, Col. Ext, Bui, [Ohio 
mate TJniP,], i (1909), Xo, 8, pp. 16, figs. IS),—The vrriter has included in this 
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bulletin data for a serviceable public sclrnol manual on tlie selection and study 
of seed-com. 

The house fly as a carrier of disease, W. L. rNDEBWOOD {Hamplon Lcafltis^ 
«. Her., o (1909), Xo. J, pp. 8, flgn. 2).—This leaflet deals with the house fly as 
a carrier of disease. It contains a reproduction of a fly’s footprints on a plate 
of Jelly as shown by the colonies of bacteria which develoi)ed from them in 12 
hums. 

Illinois Arbor and Bird Bays, F. G. Bijvjb JU.: Dept. Pnh. 

Ittfitr., 1909, pp. 9o, fign. 8} U—This bulletin is unusually well illustrated with 
half-tone engravings of fruit and flowering trees, vines, palms, ferns, house and 
garden plants, and all the common birds of the State. The economic value of 
birds is fully explained, and a chapter is given to the propagation and distri¬ 
bution of game birds by the State. 

Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Bay annual, 1909, O. S. Hice (Madison, Wis.: 
Btatr BupL of Pud. lustr., 1909, pp. UO, pis. 6*, figs. In addition to other 
matter, this contains C colored plates illustrating the rose-breasted grosbeak, 
black and white creeping warbler, American sparrow hawk, bam swallow, 
sc*ree(*h owl, and horned lark. 

Elements of Philippine Agriculture, R B. Copeland (Yonlzers-on-MndHon, 
y. y., and Manila, 1908, pp, XV+192, figs. 12U). —^This text on elementary 
agriculture, designed for the island schools, deals with the subject from the 
standpoint of the native agricultural soils, plants, and insects, but includes 
maize and several other crops that are common to America. Among those 
peculiar to the region may be mentioned the jack-fruit, papaya, taro, ampalaya, 
abacd, mangosteen, atis, and chico. The book includes directions for school 
gardens, experimaits, plant records, and the use of tools, and is illustrated to 
show the contrast between primitive Philippine implements and methods and 
the most modem developments, such as the steam plow and grain thra^er. 

A practical arithmetic, F. L. Stevens, T. Bxjtleb, and Mbs. F. L. Stevens 
(yeic TorJe, 1908, pp. IX+386). —^This arithmetic is distinguished by the large 
proportion of*agricultural problems, these forming probably 75 per cent of the 
whole number given. They convey, mostly by implication, a large amount of 
information on seed selection, judicious use of fertilizers, balancing of animal 
rations, crop rotation, prevention or treatment of plant diseases, conservation 
of soil moisture and soil fertility, prevention of insect injury, methods of har¬ 
vesting, dairying and herd improvement, poultry culture^ good roads, etc. 

inscniXABEOirs. 

The importance of scientific experimentation in agriculture, J. Schboedeb 
(7. Cong. Rural An. [Uruguay], 1908, pp. Sl-80, figs. 7).—A pai)er presented at 
the Seventh Annual Rural Ck>ugress of Uruguay. Some of the beneficial results 
secured from systematic agricultpral exiierimentation in other countries are 
ji)ointed out and a plea is made for the development of such work in Uruguay. 

Preliminary report of the Territorial Conservation Commission of Hawaii 
(Hawaii. Forester and Agr., 5 yo. 12, pp. 324-^4'?)—This report in¬ 

cludes a summary of data as to the nature and present condition of the natural 
resources of the Territory, with recommendations as to their development and 
use. 

Conservation of Hawaii’s natural resources (Honolulu: Bd. Comrs. Agr. 
and Forestry, 1909, pp. 21). —^Thls consists of the addresses before the Terri¬ 
torial legislature March 1,1909, by the governor and his conferees who attended 
the governors’ conference with the President in Washington, D. C., in May, 1908, 
and by others 
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Twenty months of the administration of the minister of agriculture. E. IL 
AIexia {Veittte Mcncfi de Administranon tn (1 Miiihtfrio de Agricultura, 
Buenos Ayres, 190S, pp. 2fi7), —^This is a reijort of the minister <»f agriculture of 
Argentina for the 20 months ending with Octal »er. 

Beport of the department of agricultare of Finland. 1905 \ Lnndtbr. i<tyr. 
MedM, J907j Xu, JJ, pp, X+21SU — ^The UMial reports on the agricultural c<jn- 
ditions of the year are ^ven, together with data as to the work of the ^a^ious 
agricultural, educational, and research institutions for the advancement of 
agriculture. 

Beport of the department of agriculture of Sweden. 1906. il. ^on Feil- 
ITZEN ET AL. I A. Liindlhr, i:ityr, Undi rdunigti Ber. 1906n pp. [ril+dd^+F/I).— 
The reiK)rt contains the usual accounts of the various agencies ft»r the promo¬ 
tion of Swedish agriculture, with reiKtrts of the work of the agricultural and 
other schools, and the chemical and seed conti*o! stations during the year. 

Beport of the Third Scandinavian Agricultural Congress. Christiania, 
1907, H. Tveteb ( Beretning om dm 3 die Xordiskr Landhrugskongres i KrMi- 
ania 1907, Christiania, 190f<, vuls, 1, pp, 170; 2, pp, <>7 5l.—Volume 1 contains 
the transactions of the congress, with reiK>rts of the discussions following the 
reading of the pai)ers, which are given in full in v<»limie 2. 

The agricultural service and laboratories of Indo-Ghina {Bui. Econ. Indo- 
Chine, n. scr., 11 {190li\, Xo, 70, pp. A detailed description of the 

organization and work of the Indo-China agricultural seiwice. Including the 
Bureau of Agriculture, inspection and control work, and exi>eriment stations. 

The work of the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce through 
the public library, V. Steinoher ( UOpera del AlUiisteru d'Agricoltura, Industria 
c Commercio per le BihUuteche Popoiari, Rumc: Gurt., 1909, pp, io; Bol, Vffic. 
Min, Agr,, Indus, c Com. [Bowc], 7 {1908), VI, Xo. 7-8, pp, 721-780).—^An ad¬ 
dress presented at the First National Public Library Congress, held at Rome, 
December 6-9,1908. An account of the organization of agricultural circulating 
libraries is presented, together with the regulations adopted and catalogues of 
the hooks sent out by the various organiziitions engaged in this work. 

The traveling instructor in agriculture and the public library, E. Filenx 
{Bol, Quind, Soc, Agr, Ital,, H {1909), Xo. S, pp, 101-/07).—^An address de¬ 
livered at the above congress in which the use of ^circulating libraries in exten¬ 
sion work is discussed. 

General index to volumes 26-40 of Centralblatt fur Bakteriologie, Para- 
sitenkunde und Infektionskrankheiten, Brste Abteilung: Hediziniscih-hy- 
gienische Bakteriologie und tierische Parasitenkonde, G. Lindau {Jena, 1908, 
7 >p. {28).—This contains an author index, a subject index, and an index of illus¬ 
trations to these volumes. 

General index to volumes 11-20 of Centralblatt fw Bakteriologie, Paxa- 
sltenkonde und Infektionskrankheiten, Zwelte Abteilung: AUegemeine, 
landwirtschaftlich-technologis<die Bakteriologie, Garungs{diysdologie und 
Pflanzenpathologie, K. TAtnz (Jena, 1908, pp, 246*).—This contains an author 
index, a subject index, and an index of illustrations to these volumes. 
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Connecticiit State Station.—Dr. E. East wbo has been in charge of the 
work in plant breeding, has accepted an a.ssistaut professorship in Harvard 
University, where his time will be exeln‘<ively occupied in research in plant 
breeding. His resignation takes effe(-t September 1. 

Idaho TTniversity and Station.—E. E. Elliott, dean of the college of agricnl- 
tm’e, has been api)ointed director of the .station. 

Karyland Station.—C. TV. Meliek has resigned as dairy husbandman to accept 
a iiosition as bacteriologist with a dairy concern in Omaha. Nebr., his resigna¬ 
tion becoming effective September 1. A. L. Stabler, a 1909 graduate of the 
college, has been atipointed assistant in animal husbandry in connection with 
the investigations with hogs and sheep. 

New NCezico College and Station.—J. H. Squires, Ph. D., who has been engaged 
in gi'adnate work at Cornell University for the iwast two years, has been 
appointed as'^nciate professor of agriculture, and will enter upon Ms duties at 
once. He will also be connected with the station. 

Cornell University and Station.—^Dcan Bailey has been given leave of absence 
for the ensuing academic year, during which time Dr. H. J. Webber will serve 
as acting dean and director. G. TV. Cavanaugh, 11. H. TVhetzel, E. O. Fippin, 
G. F. TVarren, TV. A. Stocking, Jr., and G. N. Launian have been promoted from 
assistant professorships to professorships. Other recent appointments include 
as assistant professors, G. TV. Herrick, recently of the Texas College and 
Station, in economic entomology, C, R- Crosby in entomological investigations, 
A. TV. Gilbert, Ph, D. (Cornell, 1009), and H. H. Love in plant breeding investi¬ 
gations, Donald Reddick in plant pathology, J. G. Needham in limnology and 
general biology, H. E. Rosa in dairj' industry, and H. TV. Riley in farm me¬ 
chanics ; as instnictor, K. C. Livermore in fann crops; and as assistants, F. S. 
Harris in soil technology, Robert Matheson in entomology, TV. S. Lyon in poul¬ 
try investj^tions, A. T. Moir in poultry husbandry, and L. B. Cook in dairy 
industry, 

A series of farm bams and greenhouses is being erected. 

Office of Expexlment Stations,—^L. TV. Fetzer, Ph. D., assistant chemist of the 
Maryland Station, has accepted a iiositlon on the editorial staff of Ex^icriment 
Station Record, to have charge of the work in agricultural chemistry. He will 
enter upon his new duties about September 1. J. M. Stedman, eutouiologi.st of 
the Missouri University and Station, has been appointed assistant farmers* 
institute specialist beginning May 21. F. Howe, instructor in agriculture 
at the Michigan College and of long experience as teacber and principal of 
public schools in Michigan, has l)eGn appointed assistant in agricultural educa¬ 
tion, and has entered upon his duties. 

The Automobile in Agriculture,—It is announced in La 21oto~CulUn'C, a new 
monthly Journal devotal to the agricultural motor and its applications, that 
the First International Congre,ss of the Agricultural Automobile and the Ap¬ 
plication of Mechanical Motoi-s in Agiiculture will be held at Amiens, France, 
July 22 and 23, 1909, in connection with the Soctuid InternatiomiI Ex])ositiou of 
the Agricultural Automobile and the Agi*icnltural Motor. The address of the 
general secietary is 160 Boulevard de Magenta, Paris. 
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basis for dvilisation. 391 

develcpment. 382 

government aid to. 392,408 

in Austria. 796 

England. 201,289,299 

India. 890 

Ireland. 298,890 

Japan. 689,1197 

Michigan. 890 

New York. 291 

Pennsylvania.. 1100 

Russia. 290 

Sootlaad. 300 

Switserland...^... 1001 

the United Kingdom. 204,203 

States. 200 

Wales. 2fljt 

WInnehsgc County, 3^. 992 

notes. 100 

papers on. 93,392 

popnlansatimi. 392 

progress in, U.S.D.A. 601 

the Umted States. 805,806 

resolutions concerning... 696 

(See alto Agricultural instruction.) 

employment agencies in Sweden. 1001 

engineering, courses in. 409,899 

need for work in. 800 

relation to implement maor 

ufactniers.. 699 

englneets, American society ofL. 898 

expenditures m France. 91 

expenment stations. (See Experiment 
stations.) 

exports of Japan. 391 

the Umted States. 390 

extension work, U.S J>A. 661 

inTexmessee. 901 

problems in. 403 

recommendations for.... 400 

relation to libraries.. IISO 

(Seealto Agrieultntal ool- 
leges.) 

biifoscfoocd at McIntosh, MinnanAk 903 

San Luis Obispo... 601 

schools, establishment. 800 

tEomiQechaDiosxn. 609 

holdings for fttrm laborers. 991 

in Bosnia.. 793 

Denmark.. 391,900 

Hungary.. 687 
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holdings in Zrelfliid. 690 

Japan. 689 

New Zealand. 1090 

Portugal. 687 

the Netherlands. 192 

size of, in Europe, TJ.S.D JL. 38 

immigration in Canada. 589 

Virginia. 89 

implements at Smlthiield Show. 10S9 

in Germany.. 

Japan. 391 

statistics. 687 

imxKxrts in the Netherlands, U.S.D Ji._ 991 

industry, improvement in En^laad. 888 

treatise.. 

institute at Alnazp. 476 

Gemhlouz, history, 
instruction— 

for farmers. 992,1000,1092 ^ 

wives. 992 

negroes.99,198 

soldiers. 393 

teachers. 392,902 

in Austria. 795,796 

colleges. 392 

elementary schools. 92,193,292, 

299,393,591,602,890, 

801,992,993,994,1000 

Germany. 795 

high schools.... 192,202,290,891,602,1092 

Ireland. 795 

normal schools. 392,303 

rural schools... 194>4a9y589,602,993,1002 

Saxony. 796 

Trinidad. 896 

various ootmtries.. 796 

paperson. 795 

practical, Gel. 192,489 

Insuianoe societies in France..' 390 

investigators, training. 5 

Jonxnals, new. 200,609,899,1000 

labor conditions in England. 

Germany. 689,889 

Ireland. 289 

the Po Valley. 1090 

educativefnfluenoe. U97 

problem in Germany. 1195 

bihliography. 600 

Hungary.90,588 

HaasachuaettB.. 

New York. 

the United States... 488,1000 
lebticm to pieeewnk. 889 

laborers— 

breaidLofoontraotby.. 991,1091 

oost(dboeMhilCittiieaota.. 1164 

Inunigiaat in the South. 488 

improvemeot.. 681 

in B^usByOenditlaiisoflila........ 389 

Englazu!^ history. Itta 

Prussia, eanditioaB of 

Italian, in the UnlMStaM.. Z398 

loens to, In France....... 191 

Merioan^ In fheJhalted States.. 601 

stsodard of living..... U6I 


laborers—continued. 

scarcity of, in Australia. 192 

relation to lUrm manage¬ 
ment. 091 

wages of, in Bohemia. 588 

Great Britain. 889 

. 1090 

New York. 89 

lands, common, enclosure in England.... 280 

reassignment in France. 487 

subdivision in France. 487 

tmracing. 820 

value in France. 487 

legislation in Finland. 587 

Hungary. 587 

Mississippi. 197 

Portugal. 794 

various countries. 

libraries, organization and use. 1100 

relation to extension work. 1199 

lime, notes. Conn. State. 1022 

machinery at Smithfleld Show. 1060 

cooperative, in France. 794 

in Germany. 486 

methods of instruction in.... 509 

testing station at Vienna. 300 

tests. 1089 

use on sewage farms. 516 

maps of various countries. 16 

TTM^ ting Ry ftTmoiiTkymAiite - - ^ .. 897 

mutual insurance in France. 90 

pnirnifti lyhnpii^y tndning teacdiers in, 

U.S.DJt. 681 

phosphate. (S «0 Phosphate, insoluble.) 

population of Bavaria... 1090 

Pofiugal. 1196 

Russia. 290 

practfoe, relaMon to soB bmteri(dogy. 1015 

pcobleBn in Engteud. 289,1196 

Genaumy, treatise. 190 

Spain, bibliography. 190 

probtams In arithmetic. 1196 

paper on. 

pvDduBtioa in the United States. 390 

pmdaets, analyses.. lUO 

maclwtfiig.. 487 

watwtean 4 portatto,U,S.D.A. 291 
yieidstevarteiradbazttriBB..... 887 

pmgrsBS in Russia. 91 

* the United States. 501 

^idealsin. 301 

tnJagpan. 889 

prognsate the United states--. 506 

report odeciramiitekm—.. 410 

aolmilteMidhgfinr.. 496 

lesoimB te ofEtePMhAfttea.—.. 787 

Mates. 1089 

I,,, ]jy0 

ashoalaiAJBtedUuleetei^.. 1000 
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sc^iools, in Austria. 796 

Oldalioma. 99 

Sveden. 1199 

xnovable, form of organisatioa, 

TJ.S.D.A. 590 

9Gi6zicQ,80(defy for promotion of. 1099 

sendee in Fieneli Africa. 797 

Indo-Cliina. 1199 

setttemsnts in East Frossia. 1195 

relation to fsnn labor prob¬ 
lem. 1195 

shows, making competitions at. 574 

smaU holdings-^ 

act in England. 90,289,588,793,990,991 

association in South Unoolinfh^ 1196 

improTement in Frazioe. 1196 

in England. 90,190,793 

Italy. 1 . 793 

paperson. 299 

speci^ists, organisation. 402,411 

station at Jordan, Ontario. 800 

statistics, U.S.D.A. 293 

of Australia. 391 

Canada_. 391 

India. 91 

Irelaad. 600 

New Zealand. 1000 

Russia. 91 

Russia, reporting. 290 

the Netherlands.... 192 

various countries. 91 

teschers, couibbb for, 17.S.D.A.... 292 

tenants, status of, in freland. 209 

train in Ctaorgia. 69i 

WOTk, bibliography. 998 

In Portuguese East Africa. 098 

workers, meetings in Washington. 99 

writers, treatise. 797 

AgricnlturB— 

abstracts of experimental work fri. 699 

A m er i c an , cyclopedia of. 778,1194 

handbook for 1909..... 893 

at American Association for the Advance^ 

mentofScieDce. 494 

Eoozumilo Association. 497 

British ABsocbiiQn for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. 298 

Natloiial Education Association. 1099 

Britidi, handbook.. 893 

congressional tegisOation cooceming. 899 

ooursesin. 92,293 

Croofcston school of..198,691 

Department oL (iSee United States De- 
pertmeut of Agi^tuxe.) 

economic j^mase of.. 688 

Bkmientaiy, text-book. 193,298,693,993 

enoydopediaof.. 293,893 

extaafon teaching In. 899 

govenxmoit aid to, in France. 1196 

Hungary. 587 

Mexioo. 488 

Portugal. 1196 

Switseriand. 1091 

variousoountries 290,390 
graduatesehool. 407,1009 


Agriculture-Continued. Page. 

history. 409 

improvement, address on. 887 

in Argentina. 1199 

Bavaria. 1090 

China. 964 

Denmark.391,1196 

Finland. 587,1199 

Hungary. 587 

Irdand, book. 818 

Japan. 391,688,689,892 

Hongo Free State. 632 

Norway. 1196 

Palestine. 290 

Portugal. 587 

Slam . 291 

South Australia.. 391 

Sweden. 1199 

Switaerland. 1173 

Syria. 119 

the Philippines, treatise. 1198 

Po Valley. 1090 

international institute. 390 

Louis Quefros School of. 898 

methods of teaching. 194 

movable scdiools of.. 399 

nitrogen problem in. 220 

of Great Falls region. 813 

piecework in. 89,389,889 

profttableness of, in Switzerland. 587,1001 

ration to bee keeping. 355 

U.S.D.A. 950 

birds. 93,552 

cbemistry. 1006 

economic entomology. 252 

forestry. 543 

industry. 406 

meteorology.311,920 

nature study. 1003 

sdence. 1090 

report of intematianal Jury on. 600 

Idle of micro-organisms in. 718 

scientific experimentation in. 1198 

soutbem, treatise. 193 

teaching. 891 

use of automobiles in. 897,1200 

electiioltyln. 389,587,630,688,989 

lime In. 323 

potash in. 731 

traction engines in. 586 

Aoiilfisanriw, notes, Mhm. 1048 

/oZZSz, injurious to honey locusts. 459 

Agrioatomum vr^burgi, notes. 85 

Agrooeito acid in soils. 509 

toxio properties, U.S.D.A_ 919 

Agrologio surveys in Belgium. 617 

Agromyzid®, notes. 553 

Agronc^, extension work in. Conn. Stats_ 38 

notes, Oieg.. 393 

review of,. 72i 

Agropyrtmoeddeitfy^ 36S 

spp., formation of grils on. 161 

tenemm, culture e3q)etimeat8, 

Alaska. 133 

Agrosterol in soils. 509 

toxio Properties. U.B.D.A. 919 
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Agrotechny, experiments in, N.y.State_ 979 

Agrotia spp., notes. S7 

A ilafUkua glttdviJi(aa as an adulterant of sumac, 

U.S.D.A. 512 

Air,anal3^. 1111 

bacteriological examination.114,308 

bleaching of flour by. IICO 

effect on calcium cyanamid. 1118 

evaporating power of, U.S.D.A. lU 

potatoes, analyses, Me. 461 

respired, studies. 1063 

soil, composition. 817 

ladio-ectiYe emanations in. 817 

{See oUq Atmosphere.) 

Ajowan by-products, digestlWlIty. 172 

AZabamaor^oere, notes. 853,1151 

Alabama College, notes. 492 

Station, notes. 462 

publications,tndex 693 

Alaptus spp., catalogue of. 852 

Alaska Stations, report, XT.S.D.A. 693 

work. 194 

Albinism, idation to inbreeding.. 1169 

Albumin from turkey egg white, studies._ 611 

in milk, conditions affecting. 273 

vegetable, detection in sausage. 797 

Albuminoids, idle in fermentation. 27 

Alcohol— 

as a food preservative. 362 | 

an insecticide. 255 

denatured, In France. 792 

production, Idaho.. 

detection in orange oil. 706 

detenninatiaD in fennented liquids. 510 

distillation, properties, and use. 1182 

effect on yield of crops. 718 

estimation In phannaoeatical prepBOr 
tions. 

fermentation, actiimcff reductase in. 1009 

fud value. 965^1062 

industry in Qennany.:. 875 

methods of analysis.612,1107 

water, and s^ycerin miztine aa an egg 

preservative. 870 

wood,noteB. 151 

. 1049 

Alddiyde, acatie, in wine and brandy. 1182 

determinatfop in oil otlemen. 1107 

in fermMstattan.. 110 

Ahter aphis, notes, Minn. 1049 

blacky luclng by warm water. 64L 

bUght^atudiaa.. 655 

disease, notes.. 246 

AiMteZuridaZa, notes. 853 

AlegroiaeitrL (ffes White fly.) 

iia5iremn.flPr,dieBad^^ 1054 

spp., notes.. 1148 

aapofsiiorttm. (,8m White 
greenhooseO 

iioded!owin,sp.,dBacd^t^ 554 

AI&1&- 

aoalyaeSiEEawaS.... 172 

Nev. m 

BhnSw 

Aiute8]laa,eiaiondovi|^-...- 854 


breedmgexppnments, U.S.D. V.. 235 

methods. 397 

papers on, Eans. 437 

composition, Kans. 438 

at different stages of growth, 

Nev-. 634 

crown gall, notes. 845 

culture, Idaho. 227 

Mich. 328 

Ohio. 33 

P.R. 32 

U.S.D.A. 634 

experiments. 20 

, Ala.Canebrake. 1030 

Mass. 327 

N.Y.State. 931 

Tex.. 135 

r.S.D.A. 228,436 

Wis. 33 

for seed, IT.S.D.A. 1028 

digestibility, Kans. 438 

diseases, bibliography, N.Y.Stste. 846 

XMipers on, Kans.. 437 

treatment, N.Y.CornelL. 52 

disking experiments, Aris. 328 

Kans. 438 

U.S.D.A. 893 

feeding value, Kans. 438 

fertilieer experiments, Kans... 438 

Wis.. 

requirements, Tex. 920 

fertilidng vdue, Ala.Caoebrake.. 1030 

Ibroows. 572 

Mias. 474 

Pa. 378 

ple^ Mo. 73 

Mont. 667,668 

Ndw.. 867 

genninatian tests, Kans.. 488 

hay, analyses, Tenn. 672 

curing and storing, Kaos. 439 

digestibility, Wyo.. 

for oowsi, Teim. 672 

sbeda, oonstniction, Kims. 489 

history and dassifloatte, UJ3.D.A. 229 

izaprovenient by selection.1. 697 

bmoiilation, Kans. 488 

caperiinents. 845 

N.YJSteie.... 19,920 

Wis. 38 

tnseoteafiesting. 180 

ITy i m . 438 

ITB.DJL.. 634 

irrigation axpwiiaente, Idaho.... 214 

Jfev. 383 

04W),A.. 1988 

land, himdSiQgaad tcaatteg^ Kans....... 487 

leaf apog^atadlre apod H.Y. 

etete..... S45 

WemfOffMlkm . 496 

. 69 

regte itereiM igtaat as aMad by atesa of 

irVfttaiit. 648 

noteStQhte. 491 
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nmse crops for, Aiiz. 328 

papers on, Bans. 437 

lUSt, notes.. 345,947 

seed adulteration. Bans. 437 

N.Y.Stat8. 846 

U.S.D.A. 937,992 

analTses, Buis. —438 

dodder in, N.Y.State. 328 

examination, Iowa. 334 

fonnation, studies, N.Dak. 530 

sekction, Oolo. 136 

seeding expeiiinents. Bans. 438 

gtttm iftftf relations. Bana . 489 

types in the United States, U.S.I>.A. 634 

Tarlaties, Colo. 135 

yield as affected 1^— 

^t^ilaiikets. Axis. 328 

timeofcutt^, Ban^.. 439 

yields, AlB.CanebrakB. 1029 

Atgsaes food in Japan. 461 

marine, digestildlity. 1167 

Algezoba as a honey plant, U.S.D.A. 959 

Alimentary xnoducts,. adulteration, congress. 400 

tract, production of gases in. 70 

Alkali carhonates, deteimimtion in soiK.... 19 

effect on concrete, Oolo. 886 

Kont. 288 

in ash of milk.. 066 

salts, znoTement in soils. 517 

soils. (Sec SoOs. alkali.) 

Alkaloids, effect on regeneration in beans.... 928 

searurcbin eggs. 928 

identificatfcm in drugs. 397 

Allelomorphism, qp^urSous, in pocdtry. 1170 

Alligator pears, (ffes A'vocados.) 

Almonds, Italian warieties, dassfficatkm. 1038 

Al0pdeunuaffre9tir,no1)eB . 229,833 

pn(eiuit,ciataro, Alaska. 133 

AltopiOt pometarfa. (See CKOkenronn, fall.) 

AUenmkt bmatkm phneoS, notes. 1138 

faedeukOa, studies, Nebr. 451 

ecHanif studies, Wis. 53 

treatment, Wis. 948 

fntuls, fixation of nitrogen by._ 17 

Alamizm,dBteEmixiatimi. 702 

methods of anaJlysis. 90S 

Almnirenn as affaetod by irarions substances. 1006 

determination in ash. 397 

rockpho^bate. 397 
efEaet on action of rennet, Wis... 80 

salts, effect on protoplasm. 929 

sulphate, toxicity as affected by 

tempcratnre. 737 

AnUfomna ^p., desmfptiozis. 656 

Amel^ paiasitio, bibHogratOiy. 287 

in naan and animals. 286 

^AroMinapn Association— 

tor the AdTsnoemmit of Setenoe— 

U.S.D.A. 1012 

agricaltnre at. 494 

mefesofdlQgy at, U.S.D.A. 811 

aotas. 297 

ofPomaBttoSoiflDoe. 205 

Boonomie Bntomdlogists. 496 

Fanners' Instftute Workers. 396 


Page. 

American Association—Continued. 

of Farmers’ Institute Workers, U.S.1>. A. 691 


Horticultural Xnspectots. 497 

American— 

Breeders* Association. 597 

Chemical Society. 495 

colleges, administrative methods in. 413 

Economic Association, agriculture at.... 497 

Forestry Association.2^,600 

Home Economics Assodation.... 200,497,1099 

Society of Agricultural Engineers.. 596 

Animal Nutrition.. 4SIS 

Veterinary M^cal Assodation. 199,278 

Amids, effect on milk..v._ 975 

nitiogesn metabolism. 465 

plant, nutritive value. 1158 

substitution for protein. 70 

Amino adds, formation in plants. 830 

Ammonia- 

absorption by soils, determination. 13 

analyses, Conn-State...,... 960 

omde, a^cnltuial uses. 22 

fertilizing value. 923 

value and use. 322 

detection In water. 510 

determination in barnyard mantue. 807 

water. 9 

wine. 706 

effect on plants. ^ 

formation and decomposition. 806 

in milk: development.. 675 

sea water. 15 

snow... 15 

water, formation. 1112 

manufactuie.* 223 

from the atmosphere. 823 

review of literature. 421 

salts, fertilizing value. 1023 

synthetic production. 609,610,1021 

Anunoniates, production in the United States 820 

Ammonification in soils, Tex. 424 

investigations. 718 

Ammonium— 

acetate, effect on milk. 975 

nitrogen metabolism... 465 

rfolorid solutions, percolation oxporirnen^ in 

dtrate, effect on edeium pho^ate. 610 

solutions, examination. 397 

compound, bacteriology of. 622 

nitrate, effect on burzdng quality of to¬ 
bacco. 749 

fortiliring value. 623,727 

salts, effect on soils, U.S.I>.A. 1017 

toxicity of zinc. 823 

fertilizing value.921,1018 

preparation, use of peat in. 833 

review of literature. 421 

sulphate. (See Sulphate of ammonia.) 

Ammophilas spp., notes. Me. 1054 

AmmospemophUfNt Uucwnu, destructiem, 

U.S.D.A. 561 

AmcAa mOeoffridis, notes. La. 584 

AmpeZopris qvingwftdia, Irduries by Spflo- 

9<ma tnprkipeia . 559 

Amphibia as affected by salts. 1121 

Amnsta spp.. in Qrdaiet notes. 761 
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Amygdalin, ^ect oca plants. 928 

Amyl alcohol, toxicll^ as affected by tempera- 

toie. 737 

Amylase m old seeds.. ^. 1123 

Analytical purposes, apparatus for. 1011 

AnapAotArilps tiriatos, notes, Mich. 350 

Anaphylaads, studies. 11S3 

Anarsia lineBteUa. (See Peach twig-moth.) 

Anasa trietie, (Sm Squash bug.) 

AnostrepAa Ittdent, distribution as affteted by 

temperature, N.H. 852 • 

Anatomical terms, glossary. 1144 

AneAyZAstofflum iriffimocejAalum, notes. 883 

AneyZu nuAMtOana, notes, Ck>nn.State. 1049 

and bibliography. 653 
An<ArppoyonsoryAttm,feedingYalue,TT.S.D.A. 1065 

An emi a, inliBCtious, in horses. 684 

U.S.D.A. 983 

and mules, Tex 1084 

studies. 785,880 

virus, studies. 1060 

Avurastia ablutdla, notes. 955 

Anesthetics. (See Ether and Chloroform.) 

Amlin colors, effect on diastase and pepsin.. 110 

AxUmal— 

blood as affected by tiypeiioBonuasis.... 479 

body as affected by food. 1165 

dissemination of arsenic in. 975 

breeding— 

addresses on..... £97 

at S8o Paulo station. 71 

experiments, notes.1071,1168 

with cananes. 1072 

cattle.. 568 

ehickeDa.. 566 

deer.. 506 

fowls. 1073 

guinea pigs. 1972 

hones. 470 

Wis.. 973 

mxdes. 372 

poultry973,1168,1170 

Me. m 

rats. 1169 

Bheq[>.. 176,779,865,1173 

Wis. 73 

In Syria. 119 

paperson. 299 

pedagogfosof.. 598 

yearbook-.71,1170 

by-pioduotii^ analyses. 1172 

digestion, effect on seeds, Md. 286 

diseases— 

bibliography. 479 

oontai^ons. In loieiga eaentiieB, 

tr.s.D.A. m 

India. 786,787 

eosinophiliain.. 484 

InAustnlia. 576 

German Soathweat A&faa. ISf8 

Gennany... 876 

Cheat Britoin, ecmtral.... OT 

KawZaatandvOanbdL............ 88 

Queendand.... 987 | 

BottthAMca.. M I 

maliEoant. in Aj]8ttalia...w. K)80 I 


.Uumal—continued, 
diseases—continued. 

notes. 393 

transmission by cats. 577 

tick5,bibliography.. 253 

treatment.. 183.193,279,984 

tropical, notes. 788 

(See aleo epeeifle dieeateg.) 

fiit, studies. 1166 

fertility as affected by environment and 

nutrition. 174 

food for poultry. N.Y.State. 968 

heat,dataon. 1063 

industry- 

in Denmark.71,373 

Oerznan Southwest Afnca. 576 

notes, Oreg. 393 

regulations concerning, t'.S.D. A. 995 

life, rOle of osmotic pressure in. 171 

meal, analyses, Ind. 968 

and bone, analyses, R.1. 566 

for egg production. Mass. 273 

ptomaines in. 468 

nutrition, American society of. 498 

mineral elements in. Ohio. 1065 

review of investigations. 781 

treatise. 1170 

parasites and diseases, treatise. 883 

In the blood, treatise. 584 

mounting and preserving. 1079 

notes.. 169,584,1087 

<Aman, notes. 788 

transniisBiraxbycats. 577 

parasitology, baeterkdogy, and blood 

work,maanal. X()79 

production experiments, K. Y.State.. 967 

in AzgieutinaL. 175 

Hungary. 1X72 

IndOHChfaML. 66 

products, analysas, N.Y.64ate. 366 

oflndia. 80S 

rations for chickens.. 372 

tissues^ embryonic, studies. 207 

utfliratioDoOearbcfoydrateBby... 466 

wounds, treataMEit. 831 

Animals— 

ra affected by pcodmrinortabeniebacaB 868 
radium. 980 
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JkntTnftlM —^ VintiTiTna i ^ ^ 

in New S<nith Wales.. 373 

injurious in England..— 631 

to alfalfa, Kans. 438 

insects affectiDg. 6&1 

new-born, disease affecting, Wa^. 379 

parasitic axneba: in. 286 

proiective value of sodium to. 527 

protein requirements. 66 

resistance to Strongylus parasite.. 884 

secondary sexoid (diaracters in. 1189 

Shorthoin, of Great Britain. 369 

humane metbods... 1071 

sterility, cause. 82 

transport, acsriasis in. 1066 

wbite, as affected by tmckwheat. 1158 

{See also live stock, CatUe, She^, etc.) 

Auiiote ncUeuAda, notes and bibliography... 653 

spp., notes, He. 1049 

Ankylostomiasis in dogs, studies.. 882 

AnomtHa Mnataia, notes, Hich. 351 

Anam spp., culture in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

Anoxias, culture eiperiments. P.R. '39 

AnopMetfonaonu n. description. 957 

nuieulipennitj anatomy and bibli- 

Ograpby. 1153 

Ant, Argentine— 

asapestiifbees. 766 

dfasamination and prevention. 497 

in California, Csi. 352 

introduction into New Orleans. 053 

carpenter, life history. 160 

Animm sp., notes.... 761 

Antelope squiml, destructkmi, t7.SJI>.A..... 551 

AaOcrw fenjxrl, raisitig in the PhiOppines. 657 
Auftoa o m a i 

fraadfa. Cotton Ixdl weeviL) 

ponsram, notes. 1152 

eeatellene. (8fec Pfaxm gouger.) 
siiraetat. (SSs StiawiMRy weevil.) 

Aatftonoiayiaap., notes. 649 

Anthracfioses,physlaih)gyanddcwdopmeat.. 647 
studies....*. 1138 

Anthrax— 

badSuSi cidture experiments, La. 577 

apocB ftaxnation.. 280 

oontwd. 984 

diegnosiB. 1081 

diseesereeambHng.. 481 

effect on milk aeoretto, X7J3JD.A.. 960 

fasmwalsatifwfi. 83 

La.. 577 

Inaoow.notaB. 788 

notes. 82 

pimteDeeinEngiazid. 379 

German Southwest Affiea. 576 

Qennany.... 876 

Great Britain.. 679 

India.. 786,787 

Ohio. 183 

Orange Blver Colony. 1080 

the Philip]^. 788 

Tiansvasl. 679 

aeRmi, physkiiogical action. 280 

spores, destruction, WIs. 986 

mefthod of keeping. 496 


Page. 


1 .Inthiax—Continued. 

I symptomatic. (See Blackly.) 

I transmission by cats. 577 

soils. 577 

treatment. 280 

vaccines, virulence, tests, . 577 

Anticyclones, use in weather forecasting. 212 

Antifonnin, germicidal value. 986 

Antihemogiobin, relation to hemolysis. 577 

Antipyiin, toxicity as affected by tempera- 

ture. 737 

Antirabic serum, production. 1184 

Antiseptics, effect on soils.1015,1034 

Antitoxins, constitution and action of. 1080 

Ants, biology and economic relatioxis. 253 

efholQgy. 1148 

European, introduction into Massachu¬ 
setts.. 1050 

fossil, notes.. 1148 

funguagrowing, of North America..... 254 

habits and life history. 254 

honey, revision and bibliography.. U48 

in South America, remedies. 58 

iuiuiious to cutworms. 1149 

notes.. 1148 

parasitic, formation of colonies.. 457 

of Euroiie, notes. 1148 

polymorphism of. 254 

I relation to plant lice.. 254 

I remedies. 1056 

Idle in spread of ivoplar disease. 348 

I social parasites of.. 852 

I white. (See White ants.) 

AonidSajuniperi n. sp., description, tf.S.D.A. 352 

j Apluereta pegomyhe, notes, Minn. 1050 

Apkanmnyees Iseoie, notes. 546 

A pAelenehw pyri as a cause of potato disease. 247 

ApheUnua mofi, notes. 1051 

t spp., paiasitio on aphids. 761 

Apbididee,studies.1051,1149 

and bibliography,X7B.B A. 1051 

AfdUinu auraiiiH n. sp., description. 764 

Aphids, destruction by Aphelinos. 761 

ApMtenfftqps tefotilui, notes. 1147 

AjAis bsteH, studies.. 1148 

bnaxiem. (gee Cabbage aphis.) 

90 Stypff, notes.. 854 

N.Y.6tate. 952 

(jS'ee Com root aphis.) 
traoldis, studies and ldbliogra]ffiy, 

U.S.BA. 1061 

meHeaginttt notes, U.8.D.A. 257 

penicsB-niger. (5l«e Peach aphis, black.) 
pomimtiL Apple aphis.) 

aaaihari, notes, U.S.I>.A. 959 

sefflfitar, notes, Colo. 856 

aorghit notes, . 59 

spp., notes. 652,1051,1151 

remedies, Colo. 855 

Aphis, woolly, notes.. 253,351,437,458,563,1051 

Ky . 161 

Md. 560 

WIs. €0 

remedies. 255,654 

N,Y.State. 256,656 

ApArophora paraUella, notes, He. 1049 
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Page. 


Page, j 

Apiaries, inspection in Hissomi. 766,ll.'i5 , 

Apicultural conferenre at San Luis Potosi... 258 

statistics, methods of securing... 496 

Apiculture in the United States, F.S.D.A... 959 ' 

{See oito Bees.) 

Aponomma spp., desorptions. 656 

Apoplexy, parturient. {See Milk fever.) 

Appetite, explanation of. 662 

Apple— 

antbracnose, physiology and development b47 

aphis, notes. 553 

Md. oIjO 

remedies. I<i3 

woolly, notes.1051,1152 

remedies, Colo. 855 

bitter pit, notes. W7 


Apple—Continued. 

SLal >, t reatment, Ohio. 1036 

seedlings, characteristics. 598 

seeds, chalcid affecting. 703 

tree canker, notes. 1140 

catcipillar, notes. 053 

yellow-necked, notes. -.. 1146 

tentcatexpillar, notes. 1146 

worm, lesser, notes. 1146 

notes. 653 

Apples— 

as affected by Bordeaux mixture, Ky. .. 161 

grasses. 738 

mistletoe. 930 

blooming period, X.Y.State. 42,642 

E.1. 145 


black rot, notes and bibliography, Xebr. 453 

spot, studies. 950 

blossom weevil, notes. 1152 

blotch, investi^tions, U.S.D.A. 1044 

canker, notes. 848 


breeding experiments, It.1. 145 

in America. 598 

cazmed, misbranding, U.S.D..V. 863 

crab. {See Crab apples.) 

culture in Alaska, Alaska. 142 


caterpillar, red-hinnpcd, notes, N.n. 556 

diseases, notes. 453,1042 

Ky. 157 

Orog. 941 

treatment. Ill. 353 

Ky. 164 

Mo.Fruit. 353 


Idaho, Idaho. 941 

mountain regions. 751 

North America. 941 

Oregon, Oreg.33(i,941 

development as affected by light. 1124 

dried, sulphurous acid in. 660 

dwarf, planting experiments. 1034 


N.Y.Comell. 52 

U.B.D.A. 1045 

fire blight, notes, Nev. 649 

firuit borer, Japanese, notes. 1145 

spot, studies. 305 

and bibliography, N.H. 847 

industry in Nova Scotia. 839 

Juice, chemistry of, N.Y.8tate. 980 

coloring matter in. 110 

preservatfon, Okla. 980 

U.S,D.A. 575 

leaf-aphis, remedies, N.H. 557 

blister-mite, controi, N.Y.State. 856 

folder, note^ Conn.8tate. 1049 

hopper, egg laying process. 553 

notes, Ky. 161 

studies. 496 

Minn. 1049 

minor, notes, 3S:y. 161 

roller, notes, Ey. 161 

skeletoniser, notes, Ky. 161 

spot, studies. 547 

treatment. 163 

maggot, notes. 653,760 

U.S.DJt. 60 

mites, notes, N.YBtats.-,. 952 

onfiiacds, ol^ reoiovatlng, N.Y.State.... 352 

planting, Idaho. 941 

lenoivation. Ml 

tillage 0 . sod-muldii Ibr. 387 

products, descriptions. 850 

psylla, remedies. 163 

sawfly, notes. 654 

scab, notes. 845 

studies. 45^960 

treatment. 966 

Mich. 14* 

Nebr. 60 


growth as affected by pruning, R.1. 146 

harvesting and marketing. 941 

Imports into Germany. 60 

injury by freezing, Ohio. 147 

Insects affecting. 60 

III. 363 

Ky. 161 

keeEdng, n.S.D.A. 592 

notes, 239 

propagation. Mass. 337 

pruning, Warir...... 42 

seedless, description. 442 

spraying experiments, Ky. 163 

.. 939 

varieties. 751,941 

Mach. 143,939 

KJCex. 144 

Orsg. 041 

in Virginia, X7.S.0JL. 641 

Wyomi)^. 240 

spedfic weight. 1035 

Apricot kemds, utilisation, U.B^D.A. 539 

products, descrlptloDs. 359 

Apricots, analyseB. 1099 

blossoming period. Ml 

canned, absmptsoix of tin by. 1156 

idriedfSe^iiroasairiditL.......... 660 

... U49 

Ai«aMfproifmto,feirtiaaer^^ . 620 

fixation of nltnigan by..... 620 
AmgeZiitt hiaiMrii— 

notes, Xyja.0-A.. 967 

poisoring cfEsnimalsby, VSJS>JL . 281 

bambr^Nela:. «B2 

Ari>QrdayinlQMstiad19^^ . DOS 

etswre noo e^.,.,... 9B 

far. Aria. 360 

Aibontom, dimd^^t^—.. 151 
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Page. 

Athar vltsB, ChixKSe, caltore. Aria.. 

giant, soasoDlng tests, tJ.S.D.A.. 48 


lajury "bj l^ing, Oliio. 147 

Arbalia, effect on plants. 

Aicepectxa, anode and cathode. tT.S.D.A.... 212 

AnAibuteo htgopw^ke^tag habits. 350 

Anh^ georgianaf, life histoiy, Wis. 164 

sorMana, notes. 653 

Aiecarnatfatydiancteristies. 1110 

Afpiinas tideritxylant notes. 151 

A7)pi«]Mf9jcttS, notes. 386,483 

tnuosmiSsion of diseases by.... 790, 


1154,1101 

regCCEiu, transmission of ai^osis by.. 685 


qpp., notes. 

Axgentliiesnt. (d^es Ant, Axgantine.) 

A}i0|prpptoa&igtaiian.e^^^ 1054 

notes. Me. KMffi 

Adthmetic, text-book. 1196 

Aiisona Station index to pabUoations.. 394 

notes.503,798 

Arkansas Staticm, financial statement. 1094 

notes. 204,1096 

xeport of acting director... 1094 

TTniveisity, notes. 294,1095 

AmIZZariB meZZm. notes. 56 

Army iMead,studies. 463,650 

oofddng appliances, notes. 1061 

hoEsee in England. 1174 

rations in the United States. 1061 

tcsining schools for bakers and cooks.. 1061 
United States, aobsistencMmanual.... 1165 

TBterinaiy work. 278 

worm, fall, notes.. 853 

notes. 554,760,761,1063 

N.y.BtatB. 052 

pan8itism,U.8.1>.A.. 258 

sesnitropical, studies, U.S.D.A. 953 

Aioniatlcoaoipouttds, effect on plants. 028 

AnwMelAyso(torafiir,l^ . 851 

AxiEOWiootpastciraeafor]|^. 871 

Acseoie, ahsorptktn by milk. 075 

destrosttoQ of cotton foUags by. 568 

disBBmln atkm in animal body. 075 

effiBBtonsotls. 218 

inxnmaladBS.. 

vagstation. 527 

wina-.. 1168 

piiyaioiogieal action.... 701 

poisoning of anioMda by.... 700 

tmasby,Colo. 458 

As8eiilnd8|iai78,dai«erfiE^.. 489,654,050 

Artesian walk In Aostmlia. 813 

Arthaot»d8,dtHW^^ 480 

bEbneonaa State. 1147 

zfils of, in pathology. 189 

wBHMDoin^eanstB of sting.. 760 

ArtUhoirndinBaa^aotBS. 156 

ArildioteasaiMadbyi^^ 83S 

^ tariOlMraxpeflDiBDts. 8S0 

*»Pfe0>Wash... 76 

Afltibdksfmffk (Sas Jflerateafrsaeii.} 

««Mk»notBs. 458 

. 855 


3?ago. 


Aseoekpts notes, N.Y.State. 846 

spp., notes. 346 

Ascomyoetes, growth as affected by agitation 1025 

Ash borer, notes, Minn. 1049 

Ashes, composition. 026 

fertilistog value. 323,82^026 

N.Y.State. 920 

RJ. 142 

volcaoie, analyses. 127,1023 

wood. (5fes Wood ashes.) 

Asto ottu, iee^jog habits. 350 

A^Noagin, effect on milk. 975 

nitrogen metabolism.... 465 

A^Muagus— 

beetle, distribution as affected by temper¬ 
ature, NJ0[. 852 

studies, U.S.D.A.. 

culture, U.S.I>.A. 237 

diseases, treatment, N. Y.Coxnell. 52 

fertfliser experiments, Mass. 327 

Pusarium disease, Mass. 344 

nitrate of soda for. 828 

rust-resistant, breeding, U.S.D.A. 280 

Aspartic add. nutritive value. 367 

Aspens of Colorado. 843 

studies. 153 

pathogenic power of... 570 

ni^cr, enzymic action of.. 1024 

fixation of nitrogen by. 18 

growth as affected by zincl 831 

Idle of fat in. 735 

AtpiiitttHiAagua dtmm, notes. 1053 

Aspididiit detirador, notes. 352,1053 

Zonoispifia, notes. 1148 


oatrse/onnh. (ffse European fruit 
scale.) 

pernkionu, (ffee San Josd scale.) 
Aspidiotos, new qpedes, descriptions, U.S. 


. 361 

Atpidmorpha miUarU, notes. 1148 

Aspintois, water, fiff homes. loao 

Asses, notes.*.. 871 

Association for the Advancement of Moor 

Ctdtuxe in Germany... 72o 

Assodationof-- 

Arnerioan Agiicultoial Collegas--- 

and ExpecimeaQt Stations. 401,406 

U.S.D,A.. 503 

AEuerioan Geogii^hats, U.8.1> Jl. 1012 

ooiinti 7 teachets in Illinois. 198 

EeoDomio SntomologlstB.282,406,562,668 

Hortienltaial Inepeetora. 55S 

Oflldal Agricultural Chemists— 

methods of analysis, U.S.1>. A. 512 

PWceodings. 395,398,1090 

U.S.D.A.613,911 

lefenes., 

iBvition of methods. 398 

Plant Pathologists. 599 

State and National Food and Dairy Do- 

fwtments. 863,1099 

Sugar-house and Distillery Chemists, 

Index to bnnetins. 797 

Asters, varieties... 237 
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Page. Page. 

Astenda bej/erineklL notes. 154 PoaiZtu-Oonthitied. 


Adragalua— 

bodinU notes, Wyo. 368 

Toonu^mta— 

notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

poisonous to animals, U.S.D. A. 281 

horses, Nebr. 482 

Astiophy^cal Obserratory of Smithsonian 

Institution, annals. 421 

Aitur palunibarita, feeding habits. 350 

Atmosphere, isothermal layer. 1110 

U.S.D.A. 811 

vortices in, U.S.D.A.... 515,811,1012 

wann stratum in, U.S.D.A. 312 

Atmospheric— 

etectncity, paper on. 1110 

humidity charts. 012 

moisture, absorption by fertilizers. 722 

ozone, origin. 422,1111 | 


easa a as affected by ozygen. 80 

effect on cheese. 377 

eoZi aerogenta, notes, N.Y.State. 874 

aommunia as a cause of tum^ flavor 

in butter. 180 

afTeeted by milk. 78 

notes. 1076,1188 

n. description. 1101 

aiteritiHa, notes . 1180 

fadana, notes. 771 

hgponiOroaua, studies. 014 

XaOimarU as a cause of milk sickness. 380 

Upm, destftiction by flies. 1183 

maUei, notes. 880 

pesds, notes. 1144 

peatiacstto, use as a rat virus. 1144 

protftts, notes. 1188 

ptradoftt&emcZotis in pigs. 188 


pressure. (See Barometric pressure.) 

radiation, studies. 1110 

temperature, relation to distribution of 

land and water, U,S.D.A. 1012 

upper, U.S.D.A.212,811 

Atovmia Zineorie, injurious to root crops..... 457 

Atozyl, trypanosomes resistant to. 380 

use in veterinary medicine. 578 

AiraetyZtepttfl»»l/era,notes. 246 

Atropin sulphate, effect on beans. 928 

AUa inaiOaria, notes. 353 

spp., fiingus-growing, of North America. 254 

Attaeua spp., raising in the Philippines. 657 

AtOacaapia peTOagona, notes . 352,1145 

roaae, (See Rose scale.) 

AurocaboEealis.Birkdtemd*stheoiy,U.S.D.A. 312 

physics of, U.S.D.A. 115 

Auroral di^lays, paper on, XJ.S.D.A. 811 

Autographa braaaieaB. (See Cabbage looper.) 

Automobiles, use in agriculture. 867,1200 

Avmhoa carambdia, notes, Hawaii. 143 

Avocados, analyses, Me. 461 

composition. 350 

cultuio ezperiments, P.R. 39 

in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

food value. 64 

marketing, Hawaii. 538 

notes, P.R. 42 

Aaotdbaeter idaroocomm, fization of nitrogen 

by.18,316,1116 

Azotobacter, fization of nitrogen by. 920,1115 

growth in alkali soils.. 19 

inoculation eaqperlments. 718 

Azotometer, description. 1011 

Azurin, effoot on grape flowers. 64B 

Babcock cream bottle, description... 477 

glassware, standard for. 307 

Mass. 374 

test, use, Mich. 374 

BociZZttS— 

addi laclki, notes. 1076 

omytosoriw, notes, Nev. 640 

aateroaporua, fization of nitrogen by. 020 

bulgancua, notes 486. 1077 

eoeei. notes. 477 


pgogenea, notes. 581 

lelationtobroncbo-pneumonia. 187 
radidbaeteTf morphology and biology..... 1115 

rudenaia, notes, N.Y.State. 060 

spp. as a cause of ^ntaneous combus¬ 
tion. 864 

culture ezperiments. 316 

effect on evaporation from soils. 620 

phosphates, Micb. 222 

fization of nitrogen by. 19 

in dried milk. 077 

notes. 154,560 

aubtiUa, notes. 1076 

eulpesii/sr, notes. 1082 

investigations, Ind. 1044 

vitaUaeptieua, stndies. 1188 

Bacillus of Bang, biology. 878 

FzeiBa-NooBid, studies. 481 

Bacon factory, cooperative, In Ireland. 570 

storing. 771 

Bacteria— 

as affected by blood serum. 276 

dicyandlainid. 622,1020 

salt. 658,11778 

claaiifiRatfon. 1024 

cultures for leguminous pfamts. 710 

deomipoBttianoffertaizeBby.123,1118 

deidtdfsrfiig,flffeotaneali(dtimnitK^ 684 

desbniQitlQnofiatBby. 435 

withantlfORnin.. 066 

determination in air.114,308 

eOeot on evaporation from acOs. 680 

flour. 1160 

in m8k, aoQs^ water, ete. <B«e MBk, 

Solb, Water, etc.) 

inliirioiwtoe irt wqn n a. 1140 

!nta0tfiiai,vatD«inBr^^. 906 

nitrogBOrfiaEtogipiui^^. 718 

. «23L 

i unM fuy l MMl^ I , , 1-1 I860 

tatnwItalnlaiMM. 965 

. 964 

8Uc‘«Mla1breaA,.. 02 

peHBMiQbiMeBiS^-... ^ 
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Page. 


Bacteria<-ContiBnfd. 

ration to Kans. 438 

decay of organic matter. 393 

orchid leaf spot. 1143 

rdte of, in se^nrage purification. 914 

Bacterial prodncts, xeactions. 280 

Bacteriology, blood wytk, and animal parar 

sitology, manual. 1079 

dairy, appliances, Hich.. 979 

farm, paper on. 393 

index. 1199 

notes. 085 

of ammonium compounds. 622 

text-book. 827 

* water, treatise. 423 

Bacterial]^ii]8,caDStitatiim and action.. 1080 

BaOenum-^ 

Mtfiiaefici, notes. 1189 

yropbmici Tar. ruber, notes. 81 

uerogenee, notes. . 976 

eoli eommwM, spoiling of <dives by. 773 

enfftrcffener, notes. 1117 

fiuoreeeen8,iiotBS . 675 

asacause of stringinessin cheese. 875 

affected by oxygen. 80 

notes. 674 

Zodif oodi, notes. 477 

Conn.StQiTS. 179 

N.Y.State. 873 

spp., notes, K.Y.State. 874 

potfkeiMtt denUrificant n. sPP-i notes- 1015 

pnmi, notes. 1141 

punOaium, notes. 154 

emutasoi, studies, UB.D.A. 249 

jolaiiaeeaniia, not^ ir.S.D.A. 949 

ssiaeptiau, destructlcm with antlfinmin. 966 

BaeteKium, sew specks, pathogenic in poul¬ 
try. 496 

Badgera, pioteetimi, X7JS.B.A. 551 

Bagasse juiee, stdids in, Hawaii. 613 

Bagworms, notes. 1146 

Ky. 161 

Ba]DBn,amy training schools for. 1061 

BaUng, handbook. 1165 

powdoB, examination. 168,774 

Balata, prodnotion and uses. 51 

Bfderi,pcciiyBkooeontheKiie. 282 

Ballooning, xelation to weather forecasting, 

U-S JDA. 811 

adfentiflc aspect, IT.8.1).A. 811 

Baltet, Quoies, biogn^hioalskstGih. 600 

33amboo rusts, xiotes. 1142 

BsmbOQsasaaouiQecdwoodpdlp.. 50 

in IhdoGhIna. 151 

Banana fkor, food Tmlae. 773 

inazinlhetareandiise.. 360 

Ban an as , ehangas In dtarfa^ . 1161 

CSifneae, maiteting, Hawaii. 539 

rndtanexperineiii^ P.B. 39 

in Barbados... 112$ 

dUkdyinenakotixraanduse. 360 

inaidi^aaweetineatfoom. 1161 

notes. 148 

li^pening Investigations. 433,434,1161 

BaiNnfftia,iiew specie^ desetiptfam. 1153 

Bang's baoiBns, biology. 878 


Page. 

BanKsineZZdZt(teokkralk,stadies. 1153 

Bantams, breeds, description. 571 

Barberry juice, analyses. 360 

plant louse, studies. 1149 

Barbone, immunity in. 82 

Boris notes. 648 

Baritine, use in cheese rind. 784 

Barium carbonate, destruction of mice by... 455 

poisoning of animals by, A... 281 

Bark, analyses. 775 

beeties, notes. 60,253 

stndies. 559,1152 

trap trees for.. 257 

Barley— 

analvses......... 742 

UB.B.A. 1063 

as a nuiseorop for alfalfa, Ariz. 328 

affected by fertilizers. 429,1020 

biochemistry of.. 329 

blindness, treatment. 52 

breeding experfxnents. 235 

Wis. 32 

notes, N.Y.C!omell. 38 

brewing, classification. 741 

judging. 833 

by-products, analyses, N.Y.State. 366 

chemical constituents, studies. 634 

classification. 741 

cost of production, Aiiz. 327 

Wyo. 329 

culture. 1034 

eiperimeats, Alaska. 133 

N.YBtate. 931 

Ohio. 1031 

Wis. 136 

on the Great Plains, tr.S.D.A_ 33 

without irrigation, Nev. 634 

<ytological studies. 828 

diseases, studies. 153,1042 

treatment. 545 

dust, examination. 679 

effect on nitrogen content of soils. 717 

soil temperaUires. 620 

endoqpermio respiration liu. 734 

feed, analyses, He. 172 

NJ. 69 

feeding valne, S. Bak. 176 

B.B.D.A. 1063 

formentationln. 225 

fertilizer experiments. 20,124,222,430,523, 

722,723,727,822,823,922, 

983,1018,1019,1118,1127 

Wis. 30 

fiour, feeding value. 369 

for ^production, Mass...... 273 

pigs. 470 

Homt. 667 

growth as affected by eleottioily. 1125 

improvement.. 634 

new basis for, U.S.B.A_ 635 

inoculation eiqperiments. 520 

Insects affecting. 255 

irrigation experiments, Nev. 631 

Wyo.. 329 

leaf structure as affbcted by soluble salts, 
U.S.D.A. 527 
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Page. 


Baxley—ConttDued. 

limJtDgeiqpeiiiiients. 321 

magnesium scats for. 321 

manufocture of alcohol from. 875 

meal, ezaminatioii.. 679 

pbyidcalcliaxactexistics. 741 

physiological function of potash in. 130 

potash xequirements. 221 

products, analyses, Conn.State. 1065 

proteids, studies. 611 

proteolytic enzyms in. 166 

roots, distribution. 732 

rotation e^qperiments, Mhm. 435 

seedlings as afCacted by acid solutions, 

B.1. 126 

smut, treatment. 947 

Nebr. 450 

Wis. S3 

stored, enzyms in. 741 

stubble for sheep. 865 

valuation, new basis for, T7.S.D.A. 635 

value in a rice diet....,. 359 

varieties. 20,228,328,529,740,932 

Alaska. 132 

Idaho. 227 

Midi.133,134 

Wis. 32,33,34,135 

olassifiication and naming. 634 

for dry-land forming, XJ.S.D.A.. 437 

forage. 741 

vitality of endosperm.. 734 

water requirements. 740 

yield as affected by drainage, Wis. 30 

fectilizera. 125 

Bam swallow, notes. 1198 

Barns, ventifotion. King system, Wis........ 969 

wann, for fottenlng lambs, Mo. 560 

Barnyard manure— 

apiOlcation, Mass. 327 

as a cause of dub root. 246 

source of humus. 523 

nitrogen. 821 

as affected by straw... 1128 

dtiorln and potadiixmtent, control. 749 

eifoot on burning quality of tobaooo. 748 

022 

eompodtion of soil air.. 817 

nitrification in soils. 519 

potsdx ssstTnilation by beets_ 984 

son temperatures.619,630 

vitality of seeds, Md. 236 

fennentatiim, studke. 731 

fortiUdng value.22^330,436,522,539,649, 

721,820^ 83% 983^ 1127,1138 

Ga. 1036 

Hawaa.. 140 

Iowa. 230 

Mass. 337 

Pa. m7 

RJ.143,145 

Tex. 988 

Va. 382 

foesesin. IBS 

znioixHaganisins in. 128 

ptte, oonstruotfoxu. 331,122 

uraservatfoa. 221 


Barnyard manure—Continued. 

sampling and st(Hlng. 318 

value in soil improvement. 1115 

weed seeds in, r.S.D.A. 592 

Barograph of high precision, U.S.B.A. 811 

Barometric- 

pressure curves, notes. 1110 

efltet on muscular work. 366 

variations in, r.S.D.A. 114 

Barracouta as a fertilizer. 731 

Basic slag. (5« Phosphatic slag.) 

BaHkma impemlis, notes, Me. 1049 

Basket-maldng schools in Austria. 152 

willow Industry, U.S.D.A. 645,843 

Bas8fo5itiirrfic«a,notes. 182 

Bats, protection, U.S.D.A. 551 

Bau5inlasp.?,aiialyses. 777 

Bay leaves, essential oils. 708 

Bean anthrscnose, treatment, N.Y.Comell.. 546 

diseases, treatment. 648 

N.Y.ComeU. 52 

extract, photodynamic work of. 1036 

ladybird, notes. 553 

leaf-blight, notes. 1138 

maggot, notes, Mich. 351 

meal, algetoba, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

mildew, culture experiments. 1139 

pasturage for pigs. 371 

proteids, studies. 611 

roots, distribution. 732 

seedlings, analyses. 1121 

as affected by sugar solutions 784 

thrasher, description, Tenn.. 688 

worm, notes. Me. 1049 

Beans, algeroba, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

as affected by fine dust....... 831 

organic substances. 988 

breeding experiments, B.1. 144 

notes. 749 

oookiog, U.S.D.A. 808 

caltnrB,U.S.DJL. 287 

experiments, Tex. 135 

in Mtehigan, Mkh. 144 

dead, eUmlDatfon of carbon dioxid by 889 

effect on soil tempexatores. 620 

forznsntatfonin. 225 

fertilizer experlm^is.. 33% 725,72% 83% 985 
flower formatUm as effected by muti- 

latfon. 482 

forcing expetiments. 636 

grafting experhoents. 738 

growth as affected by Hme and nuigOA-* 

Sia. im 

bydrooyanfoadldln.23%1161 

hroentettoneqaerfmente. 1117 

joqgee, anidlMS. ?77 

*flyik^ f*** by L _■ - 220 

poisonaBBfo stock. 189 

dnilngdiyckQeBs.. 1036 

legeoeiatioo 0 % m sAectod by a&»- 

. 1988 

vaifeifeB. 23%2«7 

.133.134 

yield aaaMied by puM. 822 

Baezbeny pleat 1000% niQiles^. 1148 

Bedbm. tsnarofsBloaicff 765 
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Bee diseases, etiology and tFeatmient,U.SJD^. 857 

iiiHawaii,U.S.D.A. 959 

Massachusetts, Mass. 356 

T7.S.DA. 258 

notes. 562,1156 

loeping in Hawaii, Hawaii. 150 

U.S.D-A. 958 

Ireland. 090 

North Carolina. 356 

Ontario. 356 

South Aftlca. 858 

the Transvaal... 664 

papers on. 766 

lelatioa to agriculture... 356 

moth, iTTuminlsattog against tubercu¬ 
losis. 186 

notes, Minn. 1050 

pirates, notes. 675 

Beech of Switzerland, yield tables. 47 

plantings, utflization of hardpan for.. 645 

wood, use in chemical industries. 645 

Beef, analyses. 461 

baby, production. Mo... 567 

brown spots on. 462 

cost of production in winter. 779 

Rosen, dianges in. 1156 

indus^^ in Canada. 867 

nitrogen content. 356 

preeenratifm. 1157 

production in Indiana, Ind. 369 

scrapef, analsrses, La. 864 

Me. 173 

N.J. 69 

fiir egg production, Mass. 273 

Beehives, ftffms of.. 766 

ventilatton in winter. 766 

Beer, analyses. 773 

Eiaflr, analyses. 360 

methods of snalyiriB. 806 

Bees, atavism in. 355 

breeding. 62 

desoriptioDB and records. 766 

fbssil, notes. 1154 

toulbnwd. 458,1155 

Miun. 1050 

etiology. 560 

law, Tex. 1055 

pmvaleDee In Ontario. 856 

fieturyto^byAzgentizieant. 766 

leataittar, notes. 

newqpeoles^desadpt^. 1154 

of EoadigcDop of Nomia, separation... 1154 

queen, xaisi]]^... 62 

raising in OMahomi^ OMa. 995 

treatise. 1156 

VBifoCte. 786 

wlld,lidMteaiidUfehi8t^. 254 

young, ft»d value. 562 

Beeefrax,ezttaDtton^Ooio. 182 

17J3.B.A. 592 

aeoratfoD, TTB-DA. 959 

Beeteb^^dkiedrnutxiiivBvalua. 1172 

drying. 1172 

dXgBBCB, descriptions. 486 

diseases, notes. 247 

harvest^ tests. 888 


Page. 


Beet leaf-hopper. (See Sugar-beet leaf-hop- 
per.) 

leaves, dried, composition. 69 

digestibility. 69 

methods of drying. 69 

pulp. (See Sugar-beet pulp and Molas¬ 
ses-beet pulp.) 

root rots, notes. 540 

roots, dMribntion. 732 

fermentation in. 225 

seed proteids, studios. 011 

treatment. 1029 

Beet sugar iudustry In Canada. 1128 

the United Stales, 

U.S.D.A. 441. 

manual. 1029 

notes. 039 

notes, U.S.D.A. 384 

statistics. 639 

wastes, analyses, N.Y.State. 366 

Beetles as slaves of ants. 852 

carabid, destruction of cotton boll 

weevil by.... 761 

cuieulio, notes. 762 

injurious, description. 953 

to cacao. 157,764 

ODCoanuts. 054 

furniture and woodwork 654 
golden-rod, Conn.State.. 1048 

willows, remedies. 857 

notes... 057 

Mich. 351 

snout, remedies. 100 

tenebiionid, parasitism. 1154 

Beets, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

culture experiments. 833 

defecated, for cattle. 969 

distribution of phosphorus in. 903 

fertiliser experiments. 222, 

429,431,724,746,923 

R.1. 144 

fodder, breeding experiments. 742 

Ibctors aflecting. 530 

culture experiments. 1020 

dMtance experiments. 580 

fertiliserexperimisats.... 20,220,529 

storage experimentB...... 530 

vartetMs.5a9,680«1029 

growth as afleoM by etocrtxl^^ 1125 

inoculationexpethnents... 

inseetsaftocting. jb 

irrigation experiments. m 

methods of analysis. 1182 

nitrate of soda for. 523 

nitrates in. 106 

seVage sludge for. 1023 

siloing experiments. 530 

sugar. (jSfes Sugar beets.) 

water requirements. 740 

yield as affected by electricity. 736 

Befri seed, composition and use. 1158 

Belladozma, culture experiments, VI. 335 

BeUura eibliqua larvae as affected by freez¬ 
ing . 57 

Benzaldehyde, determination in almond ex¬ 
tracts... 1107 
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Benzilicdoobol, effect on plants. 928 I 

Benzin, effect on soils. 1015 j 

Benzoate of soda, effect on metabolism, 

U.S.D.A. 361,464 

Benzoic acid— 

asapzeservatlve. 774 

detection in butter. 707 

foods and condiments. 612 

detecmination. 396 

in catsup. 211 

effect on meat. 658 

metabolism, U.S.D.A. 361,464 

beat of combustion. 13 

Benzoic aldehyde, effect on plants. 928 

Benzol, effect on soils. 218 

yield of crops. 718 

Beri-beri, rdation to a rice diet. 358 

Bermuda grass seed, viability. 628 

Bernes, analyses. 1059 

manuliBctuie of sdoohol from.. 875 

Bezytidse of Brltl^ India. 1148 

BehiUt pappT^eraf notes, n.S.D.A. 543 

Beverages, aloobol-free, analyses.65,167 

alcoholic, analyses, N.Da]c. 511 

com, preperation by American 

Indians. 1159 

examination. 168,774,775 

inspection in Wyoming. 911 

Bibliography of— 

afterbirth, retention in cows. 381 

agrarian problem in England. 1196 

agricultural and natureetndy work. 993 

credit. 589 

education In Austria. 796 

labor problem In Qennany.. 600 

problems in Speln. 190 

wiiters. 797 

agricultuze, American. 1194 

aUaUa diseases, N.Y.State... 846 

amebss, pararitio. 287 

anunonization Investigations in rolls. 217 

amyloid degeneration in horses. 188 

animal breeding. 1170 

diseases.. 479 


transmitted by ti<d3i- 

AnopAeZes maemUpmnU . 

Ap3bIdld8^U,S.D.A. 

ap!Ede black xot, Kebr.. 

friiltspoiNJa;. 

atmosidierie nitrogen aarfinnation by 

plants. 

bacteria... 

dlcyaodiaimid... 

milk. 

nttrogenffzing. 

bSrdfi of Mains.. 

wnnpbflff. 

oerealfDodB, TTil^ P JL. 

oereal prices..... 

oestodeparsattss of birds.. 

' fllKiy88nltieBa!mfls......^.i.«w.. 

OoQoaoees................................ 

4mtton breeffing; Gev.... 

ooBorbit mildew.... 
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dairy science and practice. 278 

dairying. 1176 

education. 1197 

entomology. 760 

Canadian. 6^ 

evaporation, U.S.I>. A.312,1012 

fanna of Indiana cares. 1144 

fibers_-. 875 

figs. 444,830 

flax culture. 533 

flies as carriers of disease. 1154 

food analysis, Conn.State.. .. 960 

forestry. 46 

ibwl cholera aggressitt. 584 

frniteulture. 751 

diseases, Mo.Pruit. 347 

geology of Gonnecticat. 617 

grape diseases. 050 

leaf-hopper, Cid. 558 

leaf skeletonizor, TJ.S.D.A. 965 

loot-wonn. Cal. 559 

grapes. 1132 

N.Y.StatB. 941 

hays of southern Italy. 777 

heredity. 778 

hogcholeia. 1083 

horse-feeding problems. 177 

hygiene. 868 

insects, injurious. 653 

Johne’s disease in cattle. 791 

laoinsects. 460 

leucocytes. 1188 

lima^iee products. 841 

miiso-argsnisms, pathogenic. 378,985 

milk and oheesBfiBnnentatioDB. 1179 

cream testing, U.S.D. A. 1074 

fennented. 875 

tabereukyD8,inlectkm8Dieas,UjEL^ 277 

mceqnitoes as cszztera of disease. 1154 

mycology.*. W 

Mynaecoi^vti, American. 1143 

natorestndy. 400 

MBs Biw water. 914 

nitrogen . 8» 

stmo^piuite, fizatioa. 223^220 

oats. 745 

omigewcnn. 4S2 

origin of f^peoles. 7i0 

ondthcdogy, Bhffippine. U4S 

patbQlQgy,eKperixiuatil. 1168 

peadbtroebarkbeatla, I7J8.D.A. 966 

peixile8,,K.Y.0aaMU. 943 

phroirawohgy.. 1198 

pityriokey. liflB 

^QflfiBpriro.... MW 

pMlmdlqg....— 338 

mimtln. . W 

I.......... m 

. tm 

rerifn«MfB<npMs.. m 

EIWtlMiNK^ IDQO 
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seed gennination. 1026 j 

preservation. 045 

seedless grapes and orchard fraits. 642 

Siphonaplcra, noncombed-oyed. 1149 

sod studies. 692 

temperatures. 712 

solubility of minerals in soils. 125 

soy-bean products. 64 

stomatfll idiysiology in plants. 527 

ticks. 857 

U.S.D.A. 164 

timbers.-.... 1135 

tin in canned foods. 1156 

tomato diseases, Nebr. 451 

tiansmissibility of tuberculosis to dogs... 1186 

trypanosomiases. 789 

experimental. 479 

turtles. 851 

wheat. 750 

■willows, culture. 162 

wood increment of trees. 447 

woodlands of Etilingen. 646 

woods. 104L 

zoology. 758 

Canadian. 652 

Bicarbonate of soda, destruction of cotton 

foliageby. 563 

Bieddorid of mercury as a disinfcctaut, 
U.S.D.A. 8K4 


Bichromate of aluminum, effect on proto- 


Bicycle racers, investigations. 863 

Bigtree, notes, U.S.D.A. 542 

Bilberry juice, analyses. 1059 

Bile, effect on tetanus virus. 83,84 

BUhansiosis, bovine, in France... 285 

Biliary fever in horses and dogs. 680,876 

mules and donkeys. 680 

Biographical sketch of— 

Baltet, Charles. 600 

Fletcher,!. W. 600 

Husson, W. M., U.S.D.A. 312 

Mayo, Mary A. 993 

Pemter, J. M. 600 

Fimdiot, James Wallace, r.S.D.A. 293 

Biolo^ksd problems, relation of onzyms 

to. 1U5 

Biology, international catalogue. 159 

Bipotasaium phosphate as a cutrflower pre¬ 
servative. 640 

Birch borer, bronze, notes, Minn. 1049 

liKcing by warm water... 641 

* leaf bucculatrix, notes. 653 

paper, notes, tr.S.D.A. 543 

Bird day in Illinois and Wisconsin. 1193 

Birds, oestode parasites in. 1193 

destruction of insects by.... 57,456,759,1152 
eating cotton boll weevil, U.S.D.A... 251 

ecological succession in. 552 

econcmiic relations. 252,350,490,591,652,1198 

feeding habits. 57,159,350,456,1145 

Me. iai4 

U.S.D..V...... 252 

game, propagation in captivity. 59S 

Illinois. 1108 
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Birds, guano-producing, of Peru, protection. 525 

hybrids, specilic characters in. 455 

insectivorous, notes. 1147 

looustreatlng, in the Transvaal. 57 

migration, Ohio. 1048 

of Brazil, hematozoan parasites in.... 884 

Blinois. 759,1198 

Maine, bibliography. 652 

Oregon, studies. 456,591 

Siquijor, Philippine Islands. 1145 

Tierra del Fuego, treatise. 1145 

protection, TJ.S.D.A. 252 

in Pennsylvania. 350 

Queensland. 100 

officials and organizations 
concerned in, U.S.D.A.. 455 

r^ation to agriculture. 03,552 

Biscuits, checking in, prevention. 772 

Black currant mite, notes. 651 

remedies. 351 

HiUs beetle, notes, U.S.D. A. 257 

quarter, pievslonco in India. 786,787 

wattle for shelter belts. 447 

Blackberries, adulteration, 17.8. D.A. 565 

breedingjexperlmcnts, R.1. 144 

culture, Tnd. 940 

in Washington, Wash. 1037 

fertilizer cxi)eriments. Mass— 327 

misbranding, U.S.D..V. 565,863 

varieties, Mich. 143 

Pa. 339 

Blackberry juice, analyses. 1059 

leaf-miner, notes... 458 

Blackhead In chickens, La. 583 

turkeys, U.S.D.A. 592 

Blackleg, diagnosis. 187 

immunization. 82,1081 

Okla...... 995 

notes. 82 

prevalence in Gorman Southwest 

Africa. 576 

Germany. 876 

Massachusetts. 786 

transmission by soils. 577 

treatment. 280 

Blackwood, Australian, cultura and use. 447 

BIa<l(ler campion, notes. 640 

Blastoj^aga gmsorum, rdle in fig fertilization. 763 

Bhpharijia scutdiata, sf udios, 1T.S.D.A. 456 

Biisaus U ueopteruSt notes. 1147 

Blister Iwtlt*, ash-gray, notes. 4(i0 

Blood, analj’scs. 707 

corpuscles as affcch'd by chlorophj 11 

extracts. 1026 

dried. (Sie Dried blood.) 

meal, analyses, La. 8(i4 

Va. 370 

digestibility. 271 

fertilizing value. 723 

for pigs, Va. 370 

value in treatmentof seoius, La. 72 

of different spedcs, toxicity. 378 

serum, haoteriolytic action. 279 

effectiveness. 279 

work, baeterinlogy, and aniunil para¬ 
sitology, manual. 1079 
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Blue grass of Virginia, analyses, Va. 932 

SPod,adullerafion, U.S.D.A.... 937,992 i 

tongue, immunization.GSO, 787,9S2, KhO 

virns, studies. 10^ 

Blueberry juice, analjrses. 10S9 

determination in red 'irine.. 210 

examination. 1(37 

Bluebirds, destruction in Pennsylvania. 159 

xrcstem, feeding habits. 43G 

Bluejays, feeding habits. 139 

Bobcats, destruction, ir.S.D.A. 331 

Body tempcratuie. {See Temperature, 
body.) 

JSoerluiaria difusa, economic value. S04 

Bog ^vater and soil, toxic properties. 738 

Bogs, reclamation in Belgium. 720 

Boll Treevil. {See Cotton-boll n’oevil.) 

BoUworm. (Sec Cotton 1 (ollwormA 

Bombux mon, raising in the Philippines. 657 

Bone, cut, for egg production. Mass. 273 

dissolved, fertilizing value.640,933 

ground, analyses, N. J. 92t» 

inaniires, analyses. 827 

meal, effect on— 

quality of potatoes, Ill. 334 

strength of hones, Nebr. 868 

fertilizing value. 320, 

640,723,727,923,1022,1128 

Steamed, solubility. 822 

phosphate, feeding value. 175 

solubility as affected by soil bacteria.. 120 

Bones as a fertilizer, statistics. 826 

Strength of, as affected by food, Kebr.. 868 

Bonnets for horses. 371 

Books on— 

afforestation. 944,945 

agrarian problems in England. 1195 

Germany. 190 

agricultural— 

and transportation industries. 688 

cooperative associations in Germany. 689 

lal>orers in England. 1091 

writers. 797 

agrleultuiB. 602,883 

elementary. 193,194,203,489 

in Irelaiid. 818 

Japan. 892 

the Philippines. 1198 

South. 193 

xmturo study, and domestic 

science. 993 

anlmsd diseases. 478,576,883 

industry. 576 

nutrition. 1170 

parasites. 883 

apples. 941 

arithmetic. 1196 

bacteria, pathogante ansicibes. 1060 

bacteriology. 827 

blood work, and animal para¬ 
sitology . lOTO 

ofwater. 4S3 

baking trade. 1165 

bees. 254»1165 
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birds of Tierra del Fuego. 1145 

botany. 326 

bud variation. 323 

butterflies of Aui&tralia. 1147 

cabbages and cauliflowers. 837 

cacao culture in Trinidad. 540 

calcium cyanamid. 220 

cattle.175,1173 

in Oldenburger V'esemiarsch. 476 

raising. 1173 

Shorthorn. 72 

cereal culture.*. 1033 

cheese making. 1181 

chemistry, agricultural. 1102 

elementary'. 489 

of food. 62 

leather trarles.810,1011 

plants. 906,1120 

organic. 704 

technical. 810 

chestnut trees. 151 

climate of Timis. 14 

climatology.812,1013 

Coccaceac. 1079 

coffee culture. 942 

eommereial products of India. 893 

* tropical plants. 148 

usesofwood. 151 

conifers. 446,754 

conservatory construction and heating... 887 

cooking. 169,661 

by gas. 771 

in the navy. 1165 

com. 891 

country places. 540 

crops, southern. 1128 

dahlias. 942 

dairying. 476,979,1073,1175 

dieotyledoiis, systematic anatomy. 827 

diet.1061,1186 

in tuberculosis. 770 

dietetics. 1165 

digest ion and nutrition. 662 

distfflation. 1182 

dogs. 882,1100 

drainage.. 94 

farm. 688 

duration of life. 967 

education. 1197 

EsgU^ peasantry and common-field is- 

closures. 191 

evergreens. 9& 

bnu buildings and appurtenances. 969 

stock. 1172 

wotQsn. 993 

&tsandoQs. 188 

fiuznaofBrfti^ India.1147,1148 

feces, human, examination. 709 

feeding stuflb. 777,1172 

feeds and feeditkg. 968 

fertnisem. 22,522 

fibers. 876 

florieidtiire. 841 
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fo\rer pollination. 326 

food and nntrition. 776,1165 

inspection. 62 

in France. 112 

legislation in France. 775 

preservation. 1157 

forest administration in Germany. 943 

mensnratlon. 541 

service in Prossia. 756 

spadal aiiangenients. 645 

valuation and statics. 1135 

forestry. 149,641 

fruit culture. 442,751 

fruits, botaing. 770 

ofCoUfomia. 838 

fungi, lower. 1025 

ga t den pests. 255 

gardening. 242,592,943,1030,1133 

for women. 644 

in California. 842 

Fiance. 638 

window. 644 

gflwlpTig . 644 

kome. 1131 

Mtchen. 837 

Scottidi. 842 

ginseng and medicinal plants. 641 

goats. 569,807 

grapes of Germany. 1132 

New York. 940 

gieeDhouse construction and heating. 887 

greenhouses, unheated. 445 

heredity.. 778 

In plants. 927 

highway engineering. 792 

home grounds. 148 

honey, adulterathm. 359 

h(^. 533 

horse diseases. 188 

horses. 75,286,371,385,780,860,1174 

Hungarian wheat and Hour.. 1150 

hydrology. HU 

hygiene. 868 

for schools. 363 

infonts. 1061 

insects. American. 652 

forest. 052 

ir^urious to plants. 762 

irrigation. 387,1192 

Jersey cows at St. Louis Exposition. 77 

Kew Botanic Gardens. 1133 

land reform in England. 289 

lilies, water.. 644 

livestock. 372 

lumber industry in Austria. 150 

Luther Burbank^s work. 1131 

meat and food inspection. 565 

preservatfon. 361 

mesembiyanthemumandportulacas.... 942 

microgzaphy of Java trees. 1134 

milk analysis. 1107 

hygiene. 1176 

production as affected by food fot.. 572 

mineral nutrients of plants. 920 

mushrooms. 432 
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natural history. 891 

nature study. 490,592,993,1197 

nitrate industry. 729 

nitrogen and nitrogen fertilizing. 220 

nutrition of man. 263 

pansy, viola, and violet. 1132 

park system for Cincinnati. 1133 

peanuts. 745 

physiography for high schools. 119 

plant diseases. 762 

morphology and physiology. 927 

potash industry in Germany. 24 

potatoes. 637 

poultry. 76,473,671,973,1174 

houses and fixtures. 372 

industry in Denmark and Swe¬ 
den. 75 

preserving fruits, vegetables, and meat.. 77D 

principal crops of the world. 1034 

protozoa and disease. 788 

pathogenic. 584 

purin bodies. 67 

rabbits. 1174 

reservoirs. 988 

rice culture. 232 

roses. 241 

rubber and gutta plants. 50 

culture. 1136 

latex, utilization. 1137 

manuiOBCture. 50 

s(biool gardens. 891 

secondary sexual characters. 1109 

sera, immune. 1080 

sewage and industrial waste waters. 515 

disposal. 1014 

Shorthorns. 369 

silkworms. 1155 

silviculture. 943 

sisal. 1031 

soil fertility. 16 

soils.516,1113 

squab raising. 178 

sugar industry. 785 

superphosphate manufoeture. 926 

sweet pea culture. 1039 

the State and the former.. 486 

timber industry In North Germany. 1041 

timber lot fungus. 454 

timbers. 1136 

trees. 446,1133 

of Great Britain.40,340,446,1133 

Ireland. 340,1133 

North America. 446 

vegetables, canning. 1157 

ventilation. 887 

veterinary hygiene. 81 

pathology. 685 

therapeutics.I«2,lia3 

warblers of North America. 759 

wasps and ants. 254 

water analysis. 1106 

supplies. 1013 

weeds and poisonous plants of Queens¬ 
land. 1120 

wheat. 750,1033 
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Page. 

Page. 

Books on—Continued. 


Bread making, directions fer. 

63 

Trine "rnaklng. 

. 27S 

new process. 

564 

wood of African leguminous trees. 

. 1041 ‘ 

Schw eitzer method. 

16G 

preservation. 

. 245 

nutritive value. 

1C6 

products, distillates, and extracts. 

. 1011 * 

of peasants in Italy. 

35S 

utilization... 

. 544 

protein content. 

1160 

yeasts. 

. 432 

quality as affected by yeast improvers 

463 

zoology, economic. 

. 1144 

factors affecting. 

772 

Boopftffue hoi is. (See Cattle Tick.) 


ledpes for. 

565 

Bordeaux dust, preparation, Ky. 

, 164 1 

supply of Paris. 

166 

mixture, effect on apples, Ky_ 

. 164 , 

survi-val of pathogenic bacteria in.... 

63 

grapes. 

. 649 

use of sugar in. 

772 

preparation. 

163,550 1 

1 volume, determination. 

659 

Ky. 

. 164 1 

I water content. 

1160 


and use. 051 

Boric acid as a batter preservative. 1180 

detection in condiments... €12 

foods.211,612,862 

detennination.. 

in liquid egg 

in canned goods. 

toxicity as affected by tempera- 

tore. 

Boma borse disease, pievfaenoe in Qeimany. 583 
Sas 

Bosa, analyses. 

Botanical features of North American deserts 732 
lalK>iatoiy, desert, at Tucson, Ariz. 323 

Botany, forest, review of literature. €46 

intemationel catalogue. 435,827 

Tnannal . 

Botfly, horse. {See Horse botfly.) 

Bdrydiiam virginkinumj symbiosis in. 227 

Botryomycosis, eOtect on milk secretion, 
U.S.D.A. 080 


Breakfast foods. (See Cereal foods.) 
Breeding. {See Animal breeding and Plant 
breeding.) 

Brew^' grains— 


. 

1106 » 

analyses. 

. 1172 

. 

112 1 

Conn.State. 

. ltH»5 


774 ' 

La. 

. 864 

i- 

1 

Me. 

. 172 


737 1 

R.I. 

. 5b6 


583 1 

dried, analyses. 

. 865 

. 

286 , 

Ind. 

. 968 


1162 

N.J. 

. (9 

ts 

732 

N.Y.State. 

. 3<i6 


323 

lor cows, N.C. 

. 871 


646 

horses. 

. 75 

435,827 

nntritive value. 

. 1172 


326 

drying. 

. 1172 


feeding vidue, N.Y.State. 967 

Bridges, construction. 1088 

British Association— 

for the Advancement of Science. 298,698 


Botrytie bcuriana, notes. 456 

cinerea. (Srs Grape gray rot.) 

Boun^onia Umhinensui analyses. 153 

Bowel worms, inflated, notes, S.C . 382 

Box, culture and use. 942 

elder maple-borer, notes, Minn. 1019 

Braehyeolue baUUf description. 1140 

Bracihys serosa, notes, Me. 1010 

Bracken, composition and use. 926 

Bran, analyses. 366,1065,1172 

N.Dak. 512 

Utah. 357 

and molasses, feeding value. 177 

distribution of phosphorus in. 963 

{See also Wheat, Bye, etc.) 

Brandy, acetic aldehyde in. 1183 

analyses. 65,863 

distillation. 1183 

methods of analysis. 420,612,1107 

Braetka ehmeneit, fertUiser experiments. 320 

Spp., breeding experiments. 146 

Brasil nuts, composition. 1161 

Bread, analyses. 964 

army, studies.. 463,659 

black, cause of coloration in. 166 

composition. 166 

digestibility, Minn. 563 

distribulion of phosphorus in. 963 

Ibr peasants, new type. 772 

from bleach^ flour, keeping quality, 

N.D^. 861 

qntko wheat, digestibility. 659 


U.S.D.A. 1012 

Brome grass, culture, Idaho. 227 

experiments, Alaska... 133 
Mont.... 1028 

seed examination, Iowa. 335 

Brojnue inenais. (8rc Brome grass.) 

Mcuffintf parasite, description. 846 

Bronchitis, <flironic, in cattle. 581 

verminous, in sheop... 786 

Broncho-pneumonia in cattle. 187,581 

Brooders, notes. 490 

Broom com, varieties, Mich. 133 

feeding value. 972 

Brawn tail moth— 

distribution as affected by temperature, 

N.H. 851 

hibernation as affected by temperature.. 253 

in Massachusetts. 253 

Mass. 350 

in North America. 58 

Bhode Island. 760 

natural enemy, notes, Me. 1049 

notes. 1146 

parasitism, TJJS.D.A. 466 

Braofe»sp.,ih!arioastocom. 4S8 

Brasehettiiri*$hoe<hoieravaocUms,U.S.B^ 883 

Bucket drag soocp, teeriptSon. 586 

Buckwheat— 

analyses, GQim.8tate. 1065 

bran, analysee, Ind. 068 

NJ. 

culture eo^terhnmtB, Alaska. 132 
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Buckwheat—Continued. Page. 

effect OIL white auimais. 115S 

feed, aufijysee. 367 

NJ. 69 

tertiUzer experiments.624,923 

flour, adulteration, XJ.S.D. A. 803 

flower formation as affected hy mutilation 432 

for egg production. Mass. 273 

genzLfnatitm as affected hy radium. 929 

liming experiments. 321 

middlings, analyses, Ihd. 968 

N.J. 69 

varieties, Mich.133,134 

Wis. 32 

Bud mites, notes. 351 

moth, notes. 1145 

variations, significance. 698 

worms, notes. 762 

Buffalo tre&hopper, notes. 1146 

BufEaioes, cost of feeding. 476 

Egyptian, w-eight. 176 

of different lireeds, testing. 180 

valtie for milk production. 979 

BvfofottJeri, notes.. 759 

Bugs, predaceous, notes. Me. 1054 

transmission of plague by. 765 

Bulbs, culture. 644 

In nxiheated greenhouses. 446 

forcing with electricity. 241 

varieties for Scotland. 842 

Bumblebees, fertilization of clover by, N.Bak 530 

BttpAosa erpOrorhynelka, notes. 478 

Burdock, culture experiments, Vt. 335 

Burgundy mixture, preparatioo. 551 

Burnett, dUeop^s, analyses. 69 

Bursattee, prevalence in the Transvaal. 680 

Svt €0 bvUo, feeding haCbits. 350 

lincoftw, habits. 1145 

Butter— 

aoidityot. 477 

adulteration, detecticm.419,1010,1109 

analyeas. 277,478,574,657,708,1060,1180 

Gonn.St&tn.. 060 

as affected by food. Mass. 376 

bacteria in, 17.8.1).A. 275 

studies. 496 

changesin. 393 

eharicterisUcs, detenninatlon. 977 

idiemieal constants, deteriniiu^.310,511 

oompadtkmasaffeeted by cxdd storage.. 1180 

variatioain. 276 

east of production, Ga. 373 

in Sweden. 277 

ZhitGh,oonBpo6itioii. 977 

eSiact on expertanentai tuberculosis, __ 67 

exhibits in Finland. 477 

Sweden. 478 

eapadsfiramZ3eiimark.1180,1181 

Siberia.. 1181 

tba United States. 277 

fat (See Fat and Milk fat.) 

UttT acids, investigations. 783 

flavorasafleetedby various factors. Mass. 377 

iznporta into I>emiiBrk. 1180 

ha^dng quality, investigations. 495 

making from sweet cream. 80 

in Hungary. 1173 


Butter-Continued. Page. 

methods of analysis. 419 

milled, notes. 978 

misbranding, U.S.D.A. 1060 

moisture apparatus, description. 510 

content, regulation.. 478 

mottled, protein content, N.Y.State. 979 

overrun in, calculation. 910 

preservation. 574,1180 

production in Canada. 1176 

New South Wales.. 277 

the United States. 277 

studies, Tenn. 672 

quality as affected by watercontent, Iowa 676 

control. 375 

renovated, notes. 477 

stearic acid in. 784 

substitutes, analyses. 657 

Conn.State. 960 

tests in England. 277 

transmission of diseases by. 783 

tubercle bacillus content. 477 

tubs, paraffining, U.S.D. A. 678 

turnip flavor in. 180 

vegetable, notes. 182 

water content, apparatus for estimating. 613 

control, Iowa. 676 

determination. 1109 

Iowa. 209 

studies, Ind. 1074 

yidd asaffeeted by skimming.. 276 

yields of heifers v, cows, Conu.Storrs. 475 

Butterflies, life history.5(8,761 

of Australia, treatisB. 1147 

ButtermHfe, composition. 1075 

studies. 1074 

Butympermum parhU, notes. 151 

Cabbage aphis, notes. 553 

N.Y.State. 952 

l>aia5ites, notes. 1147 

butterfly, notes... 458 

diseases, notes. 648 

treatment, N.Y.Comell.... 52 

extract, photodynamic work of._ 1026 

looper, notes, N.Y.State. 952 

maggot, remedies. Conu.Stale. 1048 

Minn. 1050 

root mi^isots, notes, N.Y.State. 59 

seed be^ protection, N.Y.State... 59 

viability. 628 

worm, imported, notes, N.Y.State.. 952 

southern, notes, P.B. 58 

Cabbages— 

colture, U.S.D.A. 237 

in Holland. 648 

Michigan, Mich.. 144 

.treatise.. 837 

distribution of phosphorus in. 963 

fertilizer experiments, Mass. 327 

B.1.144,146 

for egg production, Mass. 272 

inoculation experiments. 520 

insects affecting. 648,1146 

wairigal, economio value. 864 

Cacao- 

beetles affecting. 764 

butter, examination. 3 U 

method of analysis. 910 
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Cacao—Ck)iitinued. Page. 

culture. 841 , 

experiments, P.R. 39 

in Brazil. 643 

Trinidad, treatise. 540 

West Africa.. 1038 

diseases in Trinidad. 137 

studies. 931 

treatment. 1046 

fennentation experiments. 445,841 

P.R.45,94 

fertilizer experiments. 338 

harvesting and marheting. 445 

industry In Brazil. 643 

insects aflecting. 157,257 

notes. 148,1034 

orchards, sanitation. 1046 

potash requirements. 221 

witches* broom disease, studies. 1141 

Cachexia, notes. 584 

Cacti, culture experiments. 832 

effect on pastures, U.s.D. A. 437 

Cadmium chlorid as a meat reagent. 9 

Caffein, acetanilid, and sodium bicarbonate, 

separation. 397 

determination. 396,397,1009 

Caffetannic acid, detomination in coffee. 397 

Cajanus, toxic excretions by roots of.. 521 

CiZandro oryro. (See Rice-weevil.) 

spp., notes. 762 

CUkmdriraa bdftmensia, economic value. 864 

Calceolarias, growth as affected by glucose.. 625 

Calcic arsenite, poisoning of trees by, Colo... 452 

Calcium- 

acetate, effect on nitrification in soils.._ 318 

arsenate as an insecticide. 163 

assimilation by chicken embryos. 472 

butyrate, effect on nitrification in soils.. 318 

carbonate— 

determination in soils. 307,909 

effect on nitrification, Oa. 520 

in soils, Tex... 435 

fertilizing vaJue.. 428,1019 

fixation of nitrogen by. 824 

nutrient value. 719 

solubility as affected by soil bacteria. 120 
chlorid, effect on coagulability of milk... 1178 

sdutians, percolation tests. 16 

Calcium cyanamld— 

absorption in soils. 723 

of atmospheric moisture by.. 722 

as affected by air. 1118 

fertilizers. 223,922,923 

soil bacteria.. 924 

storage.. 430 

sulphuric add. 24 

changes In.124,1117 

deoompositian..821,1117 

by bacteria..123,1118 

Insoils. 1020 

water.. 523 

effect on foliage of potatoes. 024 

hops. 1043 

olive trees. 11^ 

plants. 821 

seeds.21.821 


Calcium cyanamid—Continued. Page. 

lector}'’ at Niagara Palls. 1021 

fertilizing 'value. 20, 


124, 220, 221, 319, 320, 42S, 429, 
430, 522, 533, 623, 723, 724, 725, 
743. 821, S22, 922,923,924,1018, 


1019,1129. 
as affected by- 

soil moisture. 724 

various factors. 922 

water. 430 

formation. 730 

investigations. 1117 

manufacture. 24, 

233,430,624,688,729,730,834,924,1021 

nitrification. 522,725 

notes. 124.1031 

nutrient value. 719 

rate of nitrification in.. 1019 

solubility as affected by sterilization .... 439 

transformation in soils. 431 

treatise. 220 

use. 221,024,924 

works, description. 824 

Calcium- 

effect on formation of tissues. 664 

growth of wheat, R.1.124,125 

glycero-phospbate, effect on milk. 1177 

in food. 68 

metabolism. 170,465,466 

metapbe^hate, fertilizing value. 726,727 

nitrate- 

absorption of atmo^heric moisture 

by. 722 

as affected by denitrifying ba&> 

teria. €24 

effecton burning quality of to¬ 
bacco . 624 

fertilizing value. 20, 

’ 321,319,429,523,623, 
624,723,922,923,1129 

jnanu&ctare. 731 

synthetic, analysis. 127 

use. 221 

phosphate— 

as affected by ammonium citrate.... 610 

effect on composition of milk. 1177 

for pigs, Wash. 379 

salts, body requirements. 170 

e£Iieetonoxidationinao!!8,U.S.D.A. 1016 

suGiate, detection in cream. 396 

sulphate. (SeeQypsam.) 

Calf diseases, prevalenoe in Queensland. 787 

dysenteo^, immunization. 378 

prevalence in Massachusetts. 786 

pneumonia, inuntmization. 378 

Caliches, analyses. 729 

solubility, studies.. 921 

Calilbiiiia Station, notes. 898 

University, rmtes. 393 

destruction of leprosy 

badUiby. 1183 

OaQipUaruafiMOue, description. 1149 

frffUfI, studies. 1149 

Oalotoma caMum, notes. 868 

spp., nc^ Me. 1054 
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Calves— 

diastasolin for.. 

feeding ezperiraente. 

Ind. 

La.. 

X.C 


Page. 

..St»,867 

174,175,368,468,568 

. 970 

.. 72 

.. 866 


horn growth in, prevention, r.S-D. A— 982 

immunization against septicemic pnea- 

monia. 1188 

Irishmossjelly for. 961 

long disease in. 383 

molasses for, La. »72 

plague of, in India. 790 

sex and birth wei^t,Conn.Storrs. 468 

skim milk for. 175,369,468,1066 


stomach wonos in. 582 

Camel mange, prevalence in Sudan. 876 

Camelina roots, distribution. 733 

Camels, Egyptian, weight. 176 

Camphor, analyses. 545 

essential oils. 70S 

industry in Itaiy, Ijibliography... 544 

Chmpoflitfiu lurcuJUiTieatf life history. 160 

Canaries, inheritance in. 1072,1160 

Canarium oil, characteristics. 1164 

Oanania hammondu {See Apple-leaf Skele- 
tonizer.) 

Canary disease, notes. 483 

Candies, analyses, K.Dak. 511 

ledpesfor. 536 

Cane sirup mixtures, lead number. 398 

sugar, detection in honey. 1009 

effect on nitrification in soils. 518 

inversion by invertase.611,1104 

iiotBS, U.S.D.A. 394 

nutrient value. 719 

Cbnfo Met, destruction, 'U.S.P.A. 551 

Cankerwonn, foil, larvm as affected by &ost. 57 

notes. 953 

notes, ConouState... 1648 

Ky. 161 

spring, notes, N.Y,8tate. 952 

Cannas, varieties. 237 

Canned goods, absorption of tin by. 1155 

analyses. 168,862,1060 

N.Dak. 511 

of gases in. 1058 


boric add content as affected 


by washing. 774 

misbranding, TJ.S.D A.. 863 

sterilization. 1157 

tin in, bibliography. 1156 


vegetables, detection of copper in... lid 
Cans, rusty, effect on action of rennet, Wis.. 181 


Canine distemper, (ffre Dog distemper.) 
Cantaloupes. (ffeelCuskmelons.) 

Omtlopiorusdaffiur, notes. ICe. im 

Caoutchouc. (ffeeBubber.) 

CbpaodSttm Mikinum, review of litemtuie... 950 

Capons, profftableness, N.Y.State. 968 

Cipsidn, remedies. 560 

Canctil siheep, notes. 1173 

raising in Belgium. 369 

Germany.. 369,972 

dknMbiM ofoica, notes. 762 


761 


Page. 


Carambola, notes, Hawaii. 143 

Caramel, detection in vanilla extract. 1107 

Carapa spp., oil from, characteristics. 1182 

Caraway, culture experiments, Vt. 335 

Carbohydrates— 

assimilation investigations. €7 

effect on milk. 975 

Mass. 377 

nitrogen fixation. 1115 

incom,N.Y.Slate.967 

feed^ stuffs, relation to fot content of 

milk, N.Y.State. 967 

Insoluble, digestmmty. 1167 

metabolism. 364,663 

utilization by anim^ tissues. 465 

Carbol, effect on soils. 218 

Carboleum, germiddal value, WIs. 986 

Carbolic add as a disinfectant, U.S.D.A. 884 

use in bacterial diseases. 279 

Carbolineum as a wood preservattve, 

U.S.D.A. 48 

Carbon- 

assimilation by nitrate organisms. 518 

PcnidlUum. 28 

bisu^hid— 

effect on insects. 496 

nitrification in soils. 518 

plants. 496,518 

potash in soils. 726 

soils.218,518 

yield of crops. 718 

nutrient value. 719 

determination. Ill 

in water. 9 

• dioxid apparatus, use. 211 

atmospheric, variations in. 422 

determination in air. 308 

occupied rooms.. 1008 

water.111,807 

effect on formation of dicyandia- 

mld. 1117 

xnicro-orgonisins.. 627 

nitrification, Ga. 520 

in soils..... 519 

phosphates, Mich. 222 

weight of pupae. 254 

elimination by dead plants.830 

excretion as affected by tempera¬ 
ture. 170 

in soils. 218 

production in goats. 70 

under sitting hens, Goiim.Stoiis... 472 

variation in the air. IIIX 

disnlphid, effect on soils. 3015 

fumigation, Conn.State. 1048 

monoxid, detection in air.. 308 

tetiaehlorid, effect on yield of crops. 718 

' fumigation, Conn.State. 1048 

Ihn 0 ,effiect on composition of milk. 1177 

fertilizing value, N.Y,State. 934 

potash, effect on potato scab, Mass. 344 

fertilizing value. Mass. 327 

Carbonates, effect on nitrification, Ga. 519 

Carbonic acid, determination in water. 418 

Caicinoxna, prevalence in western Australia.. 1080 
Cardoon, insects affecting..... 353 


spp., notes. 
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Page. 


Page, j 

Cbrer nd>ras1uTi8ls, notes, Wyo. 368 

Cbrfeapajxtya, cliangeofscxin. 444 j 

conelation of structure in.... 226 I 

notes, Hawaii. 143 ' 

Carnation bud rot, studies, N.Y.State. &4T [ 

diseases, treatment, N. Y.Comell.. o2 

Carnations as affected by fertilizers, Md. 238 

gases. fi27 

breeding expenments, Vt. 339 

culture esqpeiiiuents, Hd. 23S 

in greenhouses, Md. 239 

fertilizer experiments, R.1. 538 

Carnegie Eoundation, relation to land-grant 

COll^. 407 

Camitin, chemical constitution. 3G5 

metabolism. 1166 

ration to novains and oblitin. 6(i3 

Carp, nitrogen content. 356 

CUtrpocapsa ponumeUa. (See Codling moth.) 

Carrot rust fly, notes. 351 

soup for infants. 1061 

Carrotene from caiiots. 708 

Carrots, Australian, economic value. 864 

canned, absorption of tin by. 1155 

composition. 708 

distribution of phofipborus in. 963 

fertilizer experiments. 428,723,823 

R.1. 145 

irrigation experiments. 3S8 

.. 228 


yield as affected by oleetricity. 736 

Car-sul, gennicidsd value, Wis. 980 

Oarthamus tineUffiw seeds, utilization. 65 

Cartography of southwestern Louisiana. 314 

Oarum ajowan by-products, digestibility. 172 

OoTt/a aOta, culture in Germany. 843 

Oarffoboms palUdut, Ufa history. 255 

Casein deavage products, utilization.1103,1166 

determination in millc, Wis. 12 

in miTIr^ , _ 273 

detenninatlon. 397 


variations in, Wis. 79 

preparations, ash content. 1009 

separation from human milk. 809 

solubility as affected by temperature. 705 

use. 1181 

weight of, determination. 705 

Cassava flour, production In SSo Paulo. 63 

refuse, analyses, Hawaii.. 172 

CasHia iefloraia izijurioiis to catdoon. 353 

pie^rons, notes. 1148 

Gassididse of the Philippines. 1148 

QutiUoa OaOica, culture esperiments. 343 

inHawaii, Hawaii......... 245 

notes. 57 

Castor-bean meal, fertilizing value. 723 

roots, distribution. 732 

beans, endoepeimic respiration In. 734 

meal, examination.. 775 

oil emulsion, preparation. 255 

semilooper, notes. 856 

Gatidase, determination, apparatus for. 1011 

Catalpa bud maggot, notes. 653 

midge, studies, Ohio. 957 

OatechIn.extraidiaahmcatch... 708 


Calf^rpillars— 

(instruction. 560 

false, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

hairy, in Gujarel, notes. 761 

in India, notes. 57 

injurious to tobacco. 7t]2 

notes, Mass. 330 

Md. 560 

X.H. 356 

remedies. 163 

Catnip, culture experiments, Vt. 335 

CatocalHO of Iowa, notes. 1147 

Cats, transmission of diseases by. 577 

Catsup, analyses.168^862 

{Sec also Hetchup.) 

Cattle~ 

Aberdeen-^Vngns, handbook. 1173 

aphis affecting. 654 

as affected by smelter fumes, r.S.D.A... 29 

breeding in Zam))l. 568 

breeds in Morocco. 972 

Brown Swiss, history and breeding. 1173 

care and managemont. 1172 

defecated beets for. 969 

dohoming, TJ.S.D.A. 982 

dips, analyses. 709 

constmetion. 285 

diseases, investigations. 786 

notes. 787,791,979 

domestic, origin. 1173 

Egyptian, improvement. 175 

live and dressed weight. 176 

f(>edingexperiiaentsl!'. 972 

food requirements. 1065 

i-rriTn nTiiy.^.f.fnTi agalnSt— 

hemoglobinuria.. 284 

tuberculosis. 480,877,1186,1187,1188 

Wis. 682 

improvement in Ireland. 71 

Italy. 279 

in tbe Kongo. 369 

industry in Oldenburger Wesermaiscdi... 476 

inheritanco of coat color in. 568 

insects affecting. 160 

mange, control in Nebraska. 285 

nodular disease. 879 

pasturing. 865 

plague. <Ses Rinderpest) 

poisoning by atsenicals. 790 

digitalis. 189 

tansy. 86 

quarantine law in Nebra^. 285 

raising, in Guipuzooa. 972 

Hungary. 1173 

notes.. 175 

treatise. 1173 

scab, notes. 384 

Shorthorn, history. 72 

Mendelismln. 568,779 

soathem, sbipments into Ohio. 183 

spotted, of southam Moravia. 1173 

spraying marline, description. 884 

ticks, eradication. 383,1188 

Ark. 383 

Olda. 383.481 
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Cattle—Continued. Page. 

ticks, eradication, Tenn. 1034 

Louisiana. 5^ 

Mississippi. 197 

in Q,ueendand. ItiO 

incubation of eggs. 253 

life history, .irk. 382 

and habits, Tenn. 1054 

notes. 533.780 

(JStc also Ticks.) 

treattsp. 173 

Cauliflower diseases, treatment, N. Y.ComcU- 52 

Cauliflowers, culture, treatise. 837 

Caustic soda and sulphur dip, effect on wool. 879 

Ceddomyia catalpsef notes. 653 

studies, Ohio. 957 

coceidarumf notes, r.S.D.A. 953 

destructor. {See Hessian fly.) 

/oZiom, notes... 704 

nsinkoloidfs n. sp., description.. 1152 

Cecidennyiidae, biedogy and feedinghabits_ 252 

ciremnfili of, studies. 653 

new species, descriptions. 653 

CecFopia cocoons, mortality in. 953 

Cedar apples and rusts, studies. 453 

Cedars, culture in Arizona, Aris. 340 

Crlastrus seandens, food vMue..... 359 

Celery, culture, N.Mex. 144 

t:.S.D.A. 237 

in Michigan, Mich. 144 

diseases, treatment, N.Y.ConieU. 52 

insects affecting.. 457 

seed by-product^ digestibility. 172 

viability...*.. 628 

Cells, guard, investigations. 830 

CeUulose soshnllation, bibliograidiy .. 68 

investigations. 68 

deteormination in chocolate. 396 

digestibility.. 70 

oxidation. 718 

Cement sewers as affected by idkali, Mont... 288 

tiles, mamtfacture, Minn. 485 

OrnAnirea ospera, bydroeysnic acid in. 1027 

eganwt, analyaes. 750 

OrpAodruror ctrrwf as, studies. 849 

CtjAui eompressuit notes. 763 

CerambycidSB of British India. 1147 

Orrafffttanomrn.^., description. 1152 

eaptiala, notes.60.762 

parasitism. 655 

remedies.. 763 

CrntiOpAyfftts/oaeiAftts, notes. 758,1055 

mtdfi&iifsm«n.sp., description 1154 

Ceratostomdla, new species, notes. 1046 

Ctraiostomella fttifem, studies. 1046 

Ciniropidspp.,note8. 1151 

Cereopidie of British ludJa. 1148 

Omospora eruenia, notes, Del... 946 

fn^dscaginis, notes, N.YBtate. 846 

rodfiorstti, notes. 947 

Oenal- 

diseases, studies. 756,845.1(MQ 

food by-products, antflyses, KJ...... 69 

foods, analysea. Me. 461 

H-Dak. 511 

examination in PeDUsylvania. 358 

preparation and use, UB.D.A. 293 
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mildews, microscopic characters. 10^ 

products, insects affecting. 1149 

proteids, alcohol extracts. 109 

rusts, studies. 946 

S.Dak. 345 

smuts, destruction by Phalaerus cm nucus 534 

notes. 648 

treatment. 947 

Cerealine, atuUyses, N,J. 69 

Cereals— 

analyses. 467 

bree^ng experiments. 235 

culture in Brazil. 7« 

the South. 1128 

Tunis. 832 

treatise. 1033 

feeding vMue,T7.S.D.A. 1003 

fertilizer experiments. 20,21,724 

irrigation experiments, Nev. 631 

nitrate of soda for. 523 

preparation for food. 66 

prices of, bibliography. 92 

statistics of Europe, U.8.D A. 38 

Germany. 91 

trade in Europe, r.S.D. A. 38 

variation in, as affected by environment.. 235 

{See also specific kinds.) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis In horses, La. 385 

Oeresabttbalus. (See Buffalo troo-boppac.) 

CmpUutes spp., notes... 852 

Cestode parasites of birds. 1192 

Cestodes in animals. 159 

preservatlan and mounting.. 1192 

Ctffoiijsspp.,de6Criptl0in. 953 

CMOdUoa tfoBos, notes, Ohio. 231 

Chaff as an egg preservative. 870 

CbaUophonufiava. (SeeSipkafiaia.) 

Cbalcidid injurious to apples. 763 

Chaleis flies, seed-infesting, notes. 497.1147 

Chakodermus sencus, notes.. 1151 

Cbanga, notes. 554 

Charcoal burning in Sweden. 3^ 

properties. 544 

Charlock. Mustard, wild.) 

Charts, agronomic value. 618 

Cbasselas musqui, notes. 1131 

Cheese- 

analyses. 277,709.784,862. lOfK), Ufa 

08 affected by fat and casein in milk. 274 

• saltpeter. 1078 

bacteria in, U.S.D. A. 275 

identifleation. 495 

studies. 496 

bacteriological examination. 277 

Camembert, core and testing, 17 JS.D A... 978 

ripping, tr.S.D.A. 677 

changes in.. 393 

Cheddar, analyses, Wis. 13 

cracking. 1078 

defects in, N.Y.Comdl. 574 

ripening, N.Y.State. 873 

cream, analyses.. 1181 

Edam, analyses. 1181 

fot content. 1181 

Emmenthal, red spots in. 81 

striziginess In. 875 
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experiment station at Lodi. 478 | 

exports from the United States. 277 | 

factories in Wisconsin. 1000 

fennentation, review of literature. 1179 | 

flavors, factors affecting, N.Y.State. 979 

Gervais, analyses. 81 

goat, analyses. 784 

Gorgonzola, disease, notes. 574 

notes. 784 

Gxana, as affected hy bacteria. 377 

manufacture. 377,574 

industry in Normandy. 1181 

the Rhine Province. 1181 

ItfOian, fat content. ll&l 

Limburger, analyses. 1181 

making experiments, N.Y.State. 979 

factors in, N.Y.Comell... 574 

in Cuba. 377 

investigations. 276 

treatise. 1181 

mites, notes. 467 

moisture api}aratu^ description. 510 

Olmiitzer, manufacture. 377 

paraffining, N.Y.State. 979 

apparatus;, description. 478 

preservation vrith fotmald^yde. 574 

press, automatic, description, Wis. 81 

notes, n.S.D.A. 394 

production in Canada. 1176 

New South Wales. 277 

the United States. 277 

quality as affected by feeds. 784 

rind, useofbaritinein. 784 

ripening experiments, N. Y.State. 979 

^ort, investigations. 81 

skim milk, analyses, Wis... 13 

detection. 274 

soaked-curd, decision concerning, 

U.S.D.A. 863 

soft, ripening investigations. 1 . 478 

Swiss, as affected by root crops. 784 

varieties, U.S.D.A. 181 

Chelidonium majuSj coagulating substance in. 26 

Chapdra mperaim, food habits. 851 

Chemical control stations in Sweden. 1199 

laboratories, cremating furnace for. 406 
problems in hospital practice...... 566 

products from wood. 544 

reagents, testing... 398 

Chernies, effect on rabies virus. 83 

fertilizing value, R J. 145 

ChernikerZeitung, publication. 700 ' 

Chemistry— 

agrtealtural, fiituie of. 405 

progress in. 311,1006,1102 

review of literature. 646 

treatfsa. 1102 

applied, international congress. 421 

biological, problems in. 165 

dementazy, for agricultuial students.... 489 

inorganic, progress fn... 421 

international congress of.... 421,607 

notes, Oieg.. 393 

offoodfhsndbook. 62 

leather trades, treatise.810,1011 

milk. 565,977 

review Of literature. 785 
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ofproteids. 364,704 

sugar, progress in. 1102 

organic, text>book. 704 

physiological, investigations. 67,704 

plant, text-book. 906 

progress in 1907. 609 

proteid, progress in. 364 

relation to agriculture. 1006 

conservarion of natural re¬ 
sources. 495 

food. 1165 

technical, handbook. 810 

Cheiimoyers, culture experiments, P.R. 39 

in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

Chermes abiefes, notes. 760 

pieessboitcierif injurious to Abies no- 

bilis . 439 

pinieartiSj notes, Minn. 1049 

Chennes, development. 254 

Obenies, analyses. 1059 

Barbados, culture experiments, P.R 39 

blooming period, N.Y.State. 42,642 

culture in Alaska Alaska. 142 

Oregon, Oreg. 336 

pots. 839 

devriopment os affected by light... 1124 

fermentation in. 225 

injury by freezing, Ohio. 147 

manufacture of alcohol from. 875 

notes. U.S.D.A. 239 

pruning. Wadi. 42 

varieties.^. 751 

Mich.:. 143 

for forcing. 839 

Cbeiiy aphis, notes, Colo. 856 

bacMBl disease, characters. 1042 

diseases, notes. 248,347,845 

treatment, N.Y.Comell. 52 

juice, analyses. 1059 

detection in raspberry juice.... 113 

leaf browning, notes. 649 

licB, notes, Colo. 856 

witches’broom, notes. 249 

Chestnut bark disease, notes, U.S.D. A. 550 

blight, notes. 550,757 

canker, studies. 348 

diseases in Purtugal. 250 

notes. 151 

tet, properties. 109 

groves in Italy. 643 

Chestnuts, candied, preparation. 1157 

ooltore experiments, Mich. 143 

horse, developniental studies. 1125 

insects affecting. 151 

raw, digestibility. 1167 

winterkUiing, Mich. 939 

Chickadees, feeding habits. 159 

Chicken bacterial disease, notes, La. 584 

P.R. 88 

chotera, ixrevalenoe in Ocamany. 876 

diseases, studies, La.. 588 

&ttBning€mtes,cxH3stroctIon,Pa... 670 

1^ band bender, desorption, Ue.... 473 

nitrogen oontsut. 366 

septicemia, investigatians. 386 

Chickens— 

as affected by cold storage, U.S.D.A. 258 

Inooder. disease affleotinff. Mass. 386 
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C^tskensr-Ckmtiznifid. 

eaxe and managejmcnt. 490 

eoid storage, studies, T7.S.D.A. SCO 

cost of rearing. 70 

different tweeds, growth, Pa. 6C9 

Ihttenlng for market. 490 

feeding and fattening. Pa. 070 

experiments... 372 

E.1. 470 

hatching and rearing. 473 

incubation experiments, Oreg. 472 

TnflrTtP-ting . 178 

^irocheteinbloodof.. 483 

vigor of, as affected by age of parents.... 588 

weight of organs in. 273 

(ffre oZfo Ponltzy.) 

Chicks, development as affected by eggsheJis. 571 

Chicle industry in Mexico. 150 

Chicory, analyses. 777 

fertilizer e:qpeiimfints. 1118 

physiological effects. 1103 

Children, dinners of, in French schools. 1164 

health o^ as aflCeeted by formalde¬ 
hyde, U.S.D.A. 063 

znetabolisin experiments.168,465,662 

school, meals for. 363 

Children's gardens. (See School gardens.) 

Chile diseases, notes, N.Mhx. 237 

Chillies, cost of production, N. Hex. 144 

culture experiments, N. Hex. 237 

insects affecting, N. Hex. 237 

C&ilospp., notes. 955 

Chilamem lunaia, notes.. 854 

Chindh bug, notes. 1147 

Chinese, diet of.. 1164 

Cftionosplt— 

etoi, notes.:. 352 

euonyffii. (ffee Euonymus scale.) 

/ttr/ttro. (dee Scurfy scale.) 

mkropori n. sp., deacription, n.S.]).A... 352 

notes. 1146 

ChinMiomidfle, North American, bibliography 653 

of Emigo Free State. 1147 

Chloral as a cnt-flowar preservative. 540 

hydrate, toxioity as affected by tem¬ 
perature. 737 

Chlorate ofaluminmn, effect on protoplasm.. 939 

Cldoridoflim8a8adIsiniiectant,U.S.l).A_ 884 

GiidrHea obaolate. (ffn JETetioAis ohioiria.) 
Ghlacfds,effectoaoxidationm8^ 17.S.D.A. 1017 

Ch]oita,d6temiiziatianinznilk. 809 

effect <81 tnherele bacilli. 84 

in river waters of Java. 616 

Chiorofinm, effect on soils.218,1015 

yield of . 718 

Cbkwonaphfhoie^ disisfeetant Talue,Wb. 986 
Chloiophyll— 

ehemistiyof.. 1026 

ooiioentratioa in plants. 738 

OQDStitation. 739 

extracts, photodynamic work of.. 1026 

formatioa as affected by phosphorus. 224 

zdationtoheittoglohin. 1121 

studies. 1026 

Chtansis of plants, studies. 1047 

treatment.. 1044 
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Chocolate, adulteration, detection. 11 

analyses, Comi.State. 960 

efEeet on digestion. 1062 

renal excretion. 664 

examination. 707,1163 

Cholesterin, antitoxic property. 84 

studies. 365 

Chondiiosomes, relation to heredity. 1169 

Chondrm ertrpus, analyses. 964 

Chortzagrotis spp., notes, Hont. 351 

Chortoketes spp., control. 862 

Cbrypiuaus horridtu n. sp., description. 1152 

Chrysanthemum diseases, treatment, N. Y. 

ComeU. 62 

rust, biology. 1143 

Chri/mnihemumfrutescemf transpiration. 129 

spp., notes. 1143 

Chrysanthemums, bibliography. 241 

fertilizer experiments, Md. 238 

Cbryeemys pkia, food habits. 851 

Chrysomeiid beetle, notes, Conn.Btate. 1048 

Chrysomelidse of Britirir India.. 1147 

Chrytomjihahu wmktum, notes. 255 

aurantUf notes. 352 

fieui (aontdum), (8^^ Florida 
red scale.) 

Chrymmyxa oibktk, studies.. 849 

Chryaapa mfiJebrk, notes, U.S.D.A. 953 

C&fysojA/yetis rndbhfMiea, notes. 649,1043 

I studies. 756 

i treatment. 545 

i ChTyaophyUum adnito, cultnie, Hawaii. 143 

ChuzobaB, veutUation. 887 

Cicada, periodical, notes. 653,761 

Ky. 161 

CiefndeKa spp., life history. 554 

Cider, adulteration, tr.S.D.A... 565 

analyses. 661,709,1162 

composition as affected by colored 

U^t. CCO 

fermentation, ihctors affecting.. 1182 

mannitic feimeutatfou in. 377 

manulhcture. 770 

misbranding, i:.S.D.A.169,566 

standardization. 310 

Cteddu, bacterial content. 477 

Cigar ease bearer, notes. X145 

Cigars and cigarettes, statistics. 040 

Cimbex anserisana, notes, Minn. 1050 

Cimex leettdariua. {Sei Bedlmg.) 

Totwndtttw, Leishman-Donovan panir 

sitein.. 985 

Cimicldse of Eiongo Free State. 1147 

Cineraria disease, notes. 550 

Cinnamic acid, studies. 396 

CHnTtamomum camphora, notes.. 545 

Cinnamon industry in Ceylon. 841 

CUeUus moUtSf destruction, U.S.D.A. 551 

Citral, analysis. 398 

determination in lemon extract.. 211 

methods of analysis. 396 

paper on. 398 

Citrate of lime industry in West Indies. 841 

Citrates, soluble, effect on coagolabiUty of 
mflk-. 1178 
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Citric acid, detection in wine. 612 

in wine.6bl,707 

lead in. 310 

Citron peel, preservation. 771 

Citrons, statistics. 337 

Citrus diseases, notes. 246 

studies, Cal. twO 

Experiment Station at Riverside, Cal. 195 

fruit aphis, parasitism. TtiS 

diseases, notes, Tex. 1038 

industry in California, U.S.D.A.. 43 

rot, notes. 848 

fruits, culture experiments, P.B. 39 

in Texas, Tex. 1038 

fertilizer experiments, P.R. 39 

insects affecting.. 100,253,554 

Tex. 10.38 

storage and transportation. 840 

(See also Oranges, Lemons, etc.) 

mol de goma, notes, P.R. 39 

scidyhark, investigations, Fla. 1045 

trees, fumigation.. 850 

Citrus trifoliatat value for citrus stock, Tex... 1038 
Cladosporktm herbarum, fixation of nitrogen 

by,. 17 

notes. 547,850 

sp., notes, Fla.. 1053 

Clarets, amdyses. 773 

Clay, determination in soils.. 1007 

Clemmys guttatus, feeding habits. 851 

CJionus gwidrUineatus, notes, XJ.S.I>.A. 257 

spp., remedies.. ICO 

Climate as affected by forests.14,812 

Ij&es. 14 

changes in, U.S.D.A. 114 

efiectonAmericaahlstory,n.S.P.A. 312 

plants. 1123 

handbook.. 812 

history, U.S.B.A. 1012 

hot, effect on body temperature. 776 

ofAbhossia. 711 

Australia. 812 

Belgium. 14 

Brazil, tr.S.I>JSL. 811 

Buenos Aires. 711 

Canadian Yukon, U.S.D.A. 312 

Eastern Asia, TT,S.D.A. 1012 

Finland. 687 

France, variations In. 1013 

Great Falls r^on. 813 

HawaU. 913 

Innsbruck. 812 

Isthmus of Panama, U.S.B JL- 312 

Kansas, U.S.D.A.114,115 

Maryland. 815 

Nebraska.. 15 

Bannes....... 610 

Sao Paulo.14,616,913 

Sfax region, U.S.1),A. 43 

Southern Nigeria. 544 

Spokane, U.S.B.A. 312 

Syria... 119 

the Bahama l^ands.. 116 

British Isles. 116 

Great Plains. 711 

Tunis, book. 14 
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aimate, relation to terrestrial deposits. 213 

the sun. 421 

variations in. 912 

Climates, comparison, U.S.D.A. 811 

Climatological service, studies, U.S.D.A. 912 

Climatology, handbook. 1013 

(See also Meteorology.) 

Clivia garineri leaves, wounding, fthamipai 

changes due to. 1027 

C?orop«f£enio/)i£s, affecting barley. 59 

Clostridium pastmrianumftx&tion of nitro¬ 
gen by. 18 

spp., studies. 18 

Cloud, meteoric, at TTrbana, U,S.D.A. 1012 

Cloudburst at Shasta, Cal., U.S.D.A. 114 

in Califorcda, XJ.S.I>.A. 811 

Clouds, reflecting power, TJ.S.D.A. 811 

Clove disease, studies. 453 

Clover— 

alsike, culture, Wls. 33 

fertilizer experiments, TVis. 30 

analyses. 968 

and Umotby forage, analyses. 467 

antbracnose, notes, Bel. 946 

aphis, bur, notes, n.S.B.A. 257 

injurious to apples, Colo. 855 

livestock. 654 

studies. 1149 

as a cover crop, U.S.B.A. 31 

affected by dicyandlamid salts. 522 

breeding experiments, tr.S.D.A. 235 

bur, culture and use, Tex. 439 

crimson, as a cover crop, Wls. 31 

green manure, Md. 23S 

fertilizerexperimeats. 822 

fertfiizizigvalae,Abi.(kmehnike. 1030 

crop, failure in Ohio, Ohio.. 893 

culture eapeziments, Iowa.. 230 

Wis. 135 

in Iowa. 742 

Barling, economic value. 864 

effect on compositiem of soils, Minn. 435 

extract, photodynamic work. 1026 

fertilizer experiments. 742,931 

Iowa. 230 

Pa. 1017 

Wis. 2D 

forcow8,Fa. 373 

egg production, Mass. 272 

pigs, Mo. 74 

Mont. 667,668 

germinatioii as affected by soil treat¬ 
ment. 1015 

hay, analyses. 968 

available energy. Pa. 394 

feeding value, Ihd. 971 

worm, notes, Mich. 351 

insects affecting. 1146 

Japazi, as a green manure. 428 

leal beetle, zuYtes. 954 

Epot,mioioB(M)pioohsEacteiB. lOffi 

plant loose, studies. 1149 

red, feeding value, N.YJState.... 968 

fertiliser eagpodments. 320 

tests olstaralns, Wis. 33 

xotatiimezperimeatsirMi^. 436 
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seed examination, Oonn.8tate. 136 

Iowa. 334 

formation, studies, X-Dak. S30 

selection, R.1. 136 | 

snlpkate of potash for. 923 

worm, green, notes, Conn.State. lOlS ^ 

ClOTes, analysis, value of determinations in.. 910 

Cluh root, mierosc(q»ir characters. 1012 

treatment.20,2±6 

Coagulating sahstance in Papoveraces?. 26 

Coal ashes, composition. 926 

fertilizing value. 926 

tar as a dust preventative, r.S.D,A — 288 

coloxs, identification. 398 

derivatives in fertilizers, detection.. 923 

dyes, detection in mustard. 1107 

Cobalt, toxicity as affected hytempexatuze... 737 
Cocaine hydtochlorid, adulteration, U.S.D. A. 565 

Coocacesc, bibliography. 1079 

• Glassification.. 1024,1079 

Coccidse inlurioiis to tea. 61 

National collection. U.S.D.A. 161 

new species, descriptions, r.S.D. A. 351 

notes. 761 

Cbeeidx spp., notes. 1151 

Cbeeiixum fiorfs, notes. 878 

CoccinellidiP, notes. 761 

Cockchafers, notes. 351,450 

remedies.61,456 

Cockerels, effect on egg production, X.Y. 

State. 968 

feeding experiments. R.1. 470 

profitableness, K.Yiltate. 968 

fkxfiEZoaches, xmtes. 1154 

remedies... 554 

Cocoa, analyses. 167.707 

C!on]i.8tate. 960 

effect on metaboUsm. 68 

fat, detection in bntter. 419 

insects affecting. 1152 

maoufactnre. 360 

powdered, znicrcsoopiealezaizilzmtion. 1163 

shelis, copper content. 310 

detection in cocoa goods. 3X0 

soiubility. 1163 

studies... 167 

theobicoDinixintent, detennination... 100^ 

Coooannt beetle, remedies. 

bud rot, investigations. 1046 

cake, analyses. 173,777 

effect on milk. 1175 

diseases, studies. 454 

Iht, detection in butter. 707 

ifidustzy in ICalay States. 841 

meal, anslysee. 366 

inilk,compadti 0 n. 65 

(dl by-products, analyses. 777 

detectUm in hatter. 311 

detezmination in batter. 910 

stem disease^ notes. 347 

Ooooanuts^ eultuzeeapezinieats, P.R. 39 

fertOiserespezini^. 820 

insects affbcting.. 160,654 

potash requirements. 221 

6teM]iKC$^awltnit^ 65 
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Codfish, examination. 168 

nitrogen content. 356 

Codling moth- 

hibernation as affected by tempera¬ 
ture. 253 

in New Hamptiiire. 553 

theTransvafd. 664 

larvse, feeding habits. 1032 

life history, N.Mex. 144 

notes. 00,253,553,760,702,1146 

.Vriz. 353 

Ky. 161 

Mont. 351 

N.y.State. 952 

Oregon..941 

remedies. 162,256,458 

Idaho. 256 

Ky.163,164 

Mich. X44 

Mo.Frult. 353 

N. J. 656 

Nebr.*. 60 

Ohio. 168 

Okla. 9S2 

Wash.161,162 

studies. 496 

U.S.D.A. 255 

Coffea arsMco, culture in Madagascar. 94@ 

eongentitt immunity to BmHeia ms- 

tatrix . 1141 

Coffee, adulteration, detection. 661 

analyses. 262 

caffelurfree, analyses. 661 

cost of production. 643 

P.R. 45 

culture experiments, P.R. 45 

in Brazil. 643 

Java. 942 

northem Guatemala. 1132 

Sao Paulo. 841 

treatise. 942 

diseases, notes, P.R. 61 

effect on digestion.. 1062 

renal excretion. 664 

fennentation experiments. 445,841 

P.R.46,94 

fertilizer experiments. 539,820 

industry in Brazil. 643,841 

"' insects affecting. 643 

P.R. 61 

misbranding, U.S.D. A. 169,1060 

notes. 148,1034 

physiological effects. 1163 

potash requirements. 221 

rust, studies. 947 

statistics. 841 

substitute, analyses. 167 

Cola, notes. 148 

nuts, adulteration. 05 

feeding value.. 174 

Cold storage- 

congress, intematioDBl. 1157 

diseussian. 1157 

effect on chickens, U.S.D.A. 258 

composition of butter. 1180 

^pastes. 658 
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for chickens, U.S.D.A. StiO 

eggs, XJ.S.D.A. 560 

foods. S62,1057 

fruits. 840 

quail, U.S.D.A. 560 

poultry, examination. 1056 

C)bZeopAora)?«ft;Aerfnff. Cigar case-hearer.) 

maJivorena. {See Pistol case- 
hearer.) 

Cdeoptera, injurious to honey locusts. 459 

of British India. 1147 

review of litoatare. 760 

wood-boring, insect enemies. 553 

Chteosponum senecioniff, notes. 56,550 

Coleuses, growth as affected by giucose. 625 

Coli bacillus. {See Saciaus eoUeommunie.) 

Colic in horses. 983 

College of Ilawaii, organization. 890 

Colleges. (See Agricultural colleges.) 

CoUitalriehum eamcUiXy studies. 848 

glceoaporioides, notes, Pla.. 1046 

luxifieum, description. 1141 

lyeopenieif studies, Xebr. 451 

^olU, notes, Del. 946 

N.Y.Slate. 846 

Ckjnetotrichom, studies. 1138 

Collodion as an preservative. 870 

Colloids of cultivated soils. 818 

relation to soil properties.. 619 

C(dor, synthetic, detection in butter. 910 

Colorado College, notes. 196,294,894,996,1095 

Station, notes. 294,894,996 

Coloring matters in foods. 396 

Colors, artiflci^, effect on health, U.S.D.A.. 961 

Colostrum, studies. 1178 

sugar of.. 906 

Colpitis, granulous, as a cause of sterility.... 82 

Colts, lameness in, treatment. 286 

Columbia River, annual rise, XJ.S.D.A. 515 

GaStutea arhoreseene, devdopment.. 735 

Commercidi products, inspection in Germany 05 

Composts as a source of humus. 522 

preparation. 632 

in Japan. 689 

CompeUvra eoneinnofo, studies, IT.S.D. A_ 456 

Goncentrates, effect on nitrogen content of 

liquid manure. 318 

Concrete, destruction by alkali, Colo. 880 

Mont. 288 

Condiments, diemistry of.. 658,775 

detection of preservatives in.... 612 

examination. 657 

inqitection in Germany. 65 

Confectionery, analyses. 657 

Conifer blue rot, studies. 1046 

diseases, notes. 758 

seedlings, damping off, U.S.D JL. 56 

Vt. 349 

Conifers, form and content.. 754 

formation of red wood in. 900 

of Central Europe, handbook. 754 

treatiae.. 446,754 

varieties for New South Wales.. 843 

CwMtpium HipUiS&eBa, studies.. 950 

fudulUt description. 850 

nHfia. studies... 547 
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Coniothgrivm sp., notes, Fla. 1053 

tumaefaekne n. &ij., description. 850 
Connecticut— 

College, notes.95.593,996 

State Station, notes. 196,798,1095,1200 

StoiTS Station, financial statement. 491 

notes. 95,294 

rex)ort of director. 491 

Cfmalmebdue Tienuphar. (See Plum enr- 
culio.) 

Conservatories, construction and heating. 887 

Contarinia eorghieola, notes. 1149 

spp., studies. 655 

torguens, notes. 649 

Cookers, fiidess, description. 361 

tests. 1061 

use. 965 

steam, use. 965 

Cookery, hygienic, notes. 169 

Cooking appliances, army, notes. 1061 

by deetricity, notes. 1062 

gas, book. 771 

effect on— 

digestibility of starch, U.S.D.A. 858 

Iron content of vegetables. 1161 

in ancient times. 770 

instruction in public schools. 92 

method of teaching. Mo. 590 

principles of. 1165 

recipe book. 169 

Cooks, anny training schools for. 1061 

Cooperage stock, statistics, U.S.D.A. 49 

Cooperia punctata, notes, S.C. 382 

Cooper’s powder, effect on wooL. 879 

Copd, source. 50 

Copper- 

acetate, effect on grapes. 649 

ammonium sulphate as a milk preserva¬ 
tive. 613 

detection in canned vegetables. 1161 

effect on action of rennet, Wls. 80 

fermentation. 130 

soils. 831 

in canned vegetables, detection. 1161 

oysters.. 562 

saljdiate, fertilizing value. 823 

solutions, preparation and use. 951 

toxldty as affected by temperature. 737 

Cordyfo5ia aiUhropophaga, life history. 1154 

Coriander, culture experiments, Vt. 335 

seed by-produets, digestibility— 172 

Carkaria myr^oUa as an adulterant of sumac, 

UB,D.A. 512 

Com, analyses. 467 

Hawaii. 172 

U,S.D.A. 1064 

’ Va. 870 

and beans, misbranding, X7.S.D.A. 1060 

cob meal, an^yaea, NJ. 69 

Tenn.. 672 

for cows, Term.. 672 

oat feeds, analyses, Ia . 864 

oats, aaaiysm, KJ. 69 

artillclally eclored, esaxoinatiaa. 778 

asafellowexQp. 865 
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U.S.D.A. 235 
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t7.S.D.A. 228,436 
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La. 633 

* Mass. 327 
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requirements, Tex. 920 
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insects affecting. 100,255,458,1146 

irrigation experiments. 388,687 

Jerusalem, viability. 628 

judging contest in Iowa. 100 
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manual. 891 
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Cozm.State. 1065 

N.J. 69 

as a brewing adjunct. 1172 

effect on butter fat, Mass. 376,377 

milk,Mass. 375 

feeding value, S.Dali;. 176 
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pigs, Ind. 369 
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oil oontezzt as affected by breeding, HI.. 532 

effect on butter fat, Mass. 376 

milk, Mass. 375 
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phosphorus requirements. 1122 

preparation for food. 66 
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root aphb, remedies. 552 
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r.S.D.A. 1061 
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roots, distribution. 732 

rotation experiments, La. 033 

Minn. 435 

score card for, Minn. 38 
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seed, care of, Mich. 532 

N.Y.Comell. 533 

tor 1908, Ohio. 893 

notes, Ohio. 491 

selection. 1197 

Mich. 532 

N.Y.ComeU. 532 

R.1. 130 

Va. 932 

seUf-riigestion of endosperm. 734 
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viability. 628 i 
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Comdl University, notes. 97, ! 
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Coronas, studies, U.S.D.A. 515 
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legislation concerning. Miss. 560 
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new enemy. 761 
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., jCactois affecting. 954 
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temperature, N.H. 852 

notes. 853,854 
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remedies. 1150 
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U.S.D.A. 235 

bibliography, Ga. 636 
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Brazil. 743 

Egypt. 1128 

U,S.D.A. 136 

insects affecting. 160,255,853,9^,1150,1151 

leaf roller, notes. 854 

nectaries of, U.S.D.A. 226 

nitrogen content. 331 

notes. 1084 

U.S.D.A. 437 

perfect stand. 1150 

picking machine, description. 886 

potairii requirements. 221 

production in the United States.63^932 
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root rot, treatment, U.S.D. A. 246 

roots, distribution. 732 
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cake, analyses. La. 572 
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effectcnmilk. 1175 
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feed, analyses, La. 864 

Me. 172 
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determination. 90S 
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Miss. 439 


S.C. 331 
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wilt, notes.. 345 

U.S.D.A. 450 
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scale, notes. 1146 
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Cottoiy dishiuHsoale, notes. 255 

OOontET home surroondiogS) Improvement.. 489 

homeB, lifting by tiectrid ty.. 389 

Ill.... 486 

Life Commission, report. 601,1089 

places, care and improvement. 540 


Cover crops, fertilizing value, R.I 
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Wis... 


C'owpea forage, analyses, Hawaii. 

hay for pigs. Mo. 

leaf spot, notes, Del. 

pod weevU, notes. 

Cowpeas— 

analyses, Tenn. 


as a cover crop, Wis.... 
green manure, Md.. 

Tex. 


breeding experiments, P.B — 
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culture, P.R. 

experiments, Tenn. 

Tex... 


feeding value, Tenn. 

fertilizer experiments. 

La.. 

Miss. 

Wis. 
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fertilizing value, Va. 332 
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inoculation experiments. 819 

preparation for table use, Ala.Tudcegee. 169 

rotation experiments. La. 633 

varieties, Tenn. 1031 

vignin of, hydrolysis. 807 

Cowpox, effect on milk secretion, UH.D.A,.. 980 

virus, studies. 1080 

Cows as a source of bacteria in milk. Conn. 

Starrs. 178 

cost of feeding. 476 

digestion experiments, Oreg. 9H9 
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U.S.D.A. 9S0 

feeding, Mo. 572 
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Wis. 074 

experiments. 572,781,1175 

La. 572 

Miss. 474,475 

N.C. 871 
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Tenn. 672 

standards. 475 

food requirements. 1065 

immunization against tuberculosis. 480 
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of different breeds, testing. 180 
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digitsdis. 189 
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protein requirements. 1074,1175 

pure-bred, standards for. 871 

rations for. 1171 

recessive characters In. 1169 
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soiling crops for. Pa. 373.394 
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tuberculous, danger from milk of. 5S1 

Coyotes, destruction, U.S.D.A. 251,551 
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extract, analyses. 165 
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Crabs, preservation. 65S 

Crackers, checking in, prevention. 772 
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Insects affecting. 496 

Mass. 339 
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Investigations, Wis. 40 
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Crane flies, notes. 353,653 
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changes in. 393 

colloidal, manufacture. IISO 

composition. 1075 
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fat content, determination. 1010 

handling and marketing, X.C. 476 

^ losses from keeping, Ind. 1074 
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sanitary, production, N.C. 476 

starters, acidity in. 7S4 
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testing. 374 

bibUography,U.S.D.A. 1074 

tubercle bacillus content.. 477 

Creameries, cooperative, in Ireland. 1196 

In Sweden. 1176 

Wisconsin. 1060 

losses in, Ind. 1074 

Creamery accounts, methods of keeping.. 978 

infection in IVisconsin. 862 

records, notes. 375 

Cieatin, determination in meat. 9 

urine. 709 

investigations. 365 

Cieatinin, determination in meat. 9 

urine.. 909 

investigations. 365 

Creepers, edible, in India. 340 

Cremating furnace, deseriptiim, Mich. 987 

Creosote as a wood preservative, U.S.D.A.... 48 

methods of analysis, T7.S.D . 420 

properties. 544 

Gresol as a disanfectant, n.S.D.A. 884 

effect on soils. 218 

germicidal value, Wis. 986 

Cress, germination, physiological constant, 
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Cresyllc arid riieep dips, methods of analyris, 
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Crimson clover. (See Clover, crimson.) 
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culture and fertilizing. 732 
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fertilizer requirements, Tex. 920 
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Insects affecting. 57 
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Crows, feeding habits. 158,456 
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roots, distribution. 732 
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culture, in Michigan, Mich. 144 

fermentation in. 225 

forcing experiments, 'iVis. 40 

re^ance to hydrocyanic acid, Mass- .. 350 

yield as affected hy electricity. 730 

Cucurbit mildew, bibliography. 248 

inoculation experiments... 217 

studies. 247 

CulezfatiganSf transmission of dengue fever 

by. 1153 

pipienSj remedies, N.J. 958 

transmission of leprosy by.... 1153 

traehycampa n. sp., description.. 1153 

Culex, new species, description. 1133 

Gulicidse of Congo Free State. 1147 

studies. 1153 

Cultivator, steam, description. 880 

Cultivators, tests. 1089 

Culverts, concrete, construction. 1088 

Curcuma, detection In mustard. 1107 

Curd, moisture apparatus, description. 510 

Currant black knot, description. 55 

brown scale, notes. 704 

bud mite, characteristics. 250 

diseases, treatment, N.Y.Comell_ 52 

juice, analyses. 167,600,1059 

seed oil, characteiisties.810,1182 

Coirants, analyses. 1059 

culture, Ind. 940 

experiments, U.S.D.A_ 228 

in Alaska, Alaska. 142 

development as affected by light... 1124 

manutheture of alcohol . 875 

Upping experiments, Mich. 143 

varieties, Mich.. ..143^939 

Pa. 339 

Curtis scale, notes, Minn. 1050 

C^uactffs epUhymumt notes. 640 

Dei. 946 

peiennallon. 1125 

Catch, methods of analysis. 708 

Gntwonn, army, notes, Mont. 351 

variegated, oatbieak. 253 

Cutworms, injuxions to tobacco. 762 

notes. 535,853,1151 

' Mass. 350 

remediBS.. 1149 

Cyanamid, ahsenption in soil. 725 

ammonlaeal fermentation of_ 924 

factory in France, description.... 730 

manufacture.. 730 

Cyctoamium oUaginum^ notes. 1140 

review of literature.. 950 
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Cyrtodiaea spp., notes.. 1146 

Cyatkemu tenuieoBia, eosinophiloos cells of.. 481 

CytoUtea nuiua, notes. 1191 

Cytaapma rubeacena, notes. 347 

notes. 158 


Cytotoxins, constitution and action. 1080 

Daetyhs glomeraia^ culture, Alaska.. 133 

Dacua olese, notes. 1140 

remedies. 459 

tryoTiij notes. 762 

Daffodils, varieties, classiffcatiou. 1133 

yellow stripe, notes. 850 

Dahlias, summer - blooming, deseri]>tiun, 

U.S.D.A. 239 

treatise. 942 

varieties. 237 

Dairies, cooperative, in Belgium. 990 

Germany.. 91 

Dairy apparatus, tests. 575 

bacteriology, appliances, Mich. 979 

bams, leconstmction. 374 

buildings, sanitation, Oozm-Storrs. 374 

conditions, improvement, Conn.Storrs 374 

in Missouri.. 573 

congress, international. 374,478,698 

farms, cropping systems for, U.S.D .A. 571 

governmental, in South Aus¬ 
tralia. 897 

management in India.. 476 

profits, Ill. 374 

feeds, analyses, B.1. 567 

proprietary, analyses, Tenn.... 672 

herd, Jersey, at St. Louis Exposition.. 77 

profits in Wisconsin. 1175 

records.. 277,782 

Conn-Stoiis.. 475 

Ga.. 373 

Dl. 180 

Ind. 673 

Nebr. 873 

Wis. 77,674 

herds, improvement, Ind. 374 

houses, plans for, N.C. 476 

husbandry, notes, Vt. 394 

inspection in Kentucky, Ky. 180 

Quebec. 277 

Victoria.. 277 

Wisconsin.. 1059 

Wyoming.. 1060 

score^^ard, V.S.D..\._ 977,1073 

instltnte at Alnozp. 476 

Kleinhof-Tapiau. 782 

Memmingen. 277 

institutes in Germany. 871 

instructors and investigators. 500 

laboratory at Quebec. 277 

law in Pennsylvania.. 362 

Washhigton. 775 

officials, organizations, end institu¬ 
tions, U.S.D. A.; .. 678 

products, analyses. 467,657 

bacteriology. 495 

exports from Switzerland... 574 

frozen, dietetic value. 862 

imports into Switzerland... 574 

inspection in Germany. 892 

standards for, tT.S.D.A. 974 

school at Bfitti-Zolllkofen, report. 574 

science and practice, investigatioiis... 277 

show at Chicago. 500 

statistics of Australia. 391 
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Hungary. 1172 

India. 979 

Norway. 1176 

Quebec. 1176 

Siberia. 1181 

Sweden.. 1176 

the South, U.S.D.A. 978 

Tarious countries. 476,978,1176 

review of literature. 785,1176 
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Desamidase fungus, studies. 1024 

Deseham^ia cssj^osa^ notes, IVyo. 368 

Desert Botanical Laboratory at Tucson, Ariz. 323 

Deserts, formation, description. 732 

North American, botanical features. 732 

De^mfha noiica, notes. 1151 

Desmodium as a green manure. 4S& 

feeding value. 428 

Desserts, recipes for. 563 

Destoidyajolansis^ studies. 1153 

Dew, absorption by plants. 927 

formation at tree tops, U.S.D.A. 1012 

measurements in Italy. 615 

ponds, notes. 1112 

Dewberries, varieties, Pa. 339 

Dexoies nigripes, studies, U.S.D.A. 456 

Dextrin, honey, molecular weight. 773 

Dextrinase in old seeds. 1123 

Dextrose, effect on nitrification in soils. 518 

nitrogen fixation. 1116 

J-fructose, detection. 611 

determination. 210 


treatise. 476,979,1073,1175 Diabetes, nonfermentingcarbohydrates in... 67 

Dsusy bacterial gall, investigations. 1143 Diabetic preparations, analyses, Conn.State. 959 

Damars, source. SO Diabrotica rittata. {Sie Cucumber beetle, 


Darkness, effect on protein changes in plants. 1026 

seed germination. 927 

Datana major, notes. Me. 1049 

mijiixtra, notes. 1146 

N.n. 556 


striped.) 

Diaerisia lirginica, notes. Me. 1019 

DUUages pauper, notes. 559 

Diamond-ba^ moth, notes, N.Y.State. 952 

remedies. 458 


Date palms, culture in Bengal. 14S i Dlammeeus spaidm n. sp., description. 1158 

Dales, composition. 64 Diaporthe parasitica, notes. 550,757 

ripening investigations. 659 i TT,S.D.A. 550 

sulphurous acid in. OUO studies. 348 

varieties for the Southwest. 1132 I Diarrhea, epizootic, in calves, relation to meat 


Daucostcrol from carrots. 708 \ poisoning. 

Daucus brocAiafus, economic value. 804 in calves. 1189 


Daytholeum, germicidal value, Wis. 

De Vries law, application to cotton, Ga.... 

Deer, raising. 

U.S.D.A. 

Virginia, hybridizing. 

Degeneration, relation to inbreeding. 

Dehorning of cattle, r.S.D.A. 

DeilepiUla gaOx, notes. Me. 

Deinocerites, new species, description. 

Delaware College, notes. 

Station, financial statement. 

notes. 

report of director. 

Len&roetmus spp., notes, U.S.D.A. 

terebrans, notes. Me. 

DendroUmus pini, notes, U,S.D.A. 

Dengue fever, transnfission by mosquitoes. 

Denitrification in sewage. 

soils. 


.. 986 white, in cbicks. 386,496 

.. 635 Dtospis/ate, scale formation. 254 

.. 598 Diastases as affected by anilin colors. 110 

.. 349 I effect on germination of seeds. 1123 

598 examination. 1164 

598,1169 of Cbcos nuafera fruit. 65 

982 oxidizing, in plants. 1025 

.. 1049 studies. 465 

.. 1153 DiastasoliUrfieeding value. 175,568,867,1070 

694,894 li»r inverting starch. 369 

.. 994 Diosfiefis spp., life history, TTis. 164 

694,894 I J>ia&smsaediaraJi8, notes . 1146 

.. 994 I striatalia, notes . 1151 

.. 257 I Didofia borraZis, notes, Me. 1049 

.. 1049 JDibradipsbouicheanus, notes . 953 

.. 257 Dicotyledons, systematic anatomy, treatise.. 827 

.. 1153 Dicyandiamid as affected by bacteria. 1118 

914 bacteria, bibliography. 622 

.. 718 comporition. 1118 


investlgatiozis 121,218,518,1015,1115 
Denitrifying micro-oiganisms, effect on cal- 


effect on bacteria. 622,1020 

fertilizing value. 522,822,1118 


cium nitrate. 624 

Departmentof agriculture— 

ofIndia,x^rt. 882 

(See also United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 

Dermaeentor oaidentttlis, transmission of spot- 

tedfeverby. 985 

reticvMus, notes. 984 

JSermestesoutpims, notes, Ue . 1049 


as affected by 
moisture... 724 

fonnation, as affected by car¬ 
bon dioxid. 1117 

nitrification. 522 

physiological action. 522,1020 

Diet, ash-free, studies. 1062 

during growth, discussion, 
effect on uri(Htcid secretion. 
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Piet, evolution. 1165 

for inebriates. 664 j 

racers. 8®^ 

in Erench schools. 66® 

hot dimates. H®® 

Indo-China. ®® 

Java. 1061 

Korea.. 3®3 

mental work. ®®6 

old age. 1165 

Palestine.. 769 

the United States, U.S.D.A.. 264 

innutritious, effect on blood of sheep... 879 

investigations.. ®7 

ofChinese. 964,1164 

consumptives, treatise. 770 

Dundee mill operatives.. 1061 

Egyptian proletarians.... 65 

laboreis in Dublin.. 464 

natives in Asia Minor. 769 

sddiers in Great Britain.. 363 

students. 363 

the poor, economic effects. 66,662 

working-class families in London.... 464 

purin-iifee, therapeutic effect. 67 

rice, relation to beri-beri. 358 

systems.. 769 

treatise.1061,1165 

vegetarian, addition of meat to. 965 

{SuaJtso Food.) 

Dietaries, planning. 68 

Dietary standards, establishment. 566 

studies with meu. 1162 

Diete^cs in tuberenlosis. 464 

treatise. 1165 

Digestion— 

ad affected by— 

ezcessof&t. 364 

preservatives, U.S.D. A. 361,464,961 

experimenta— 

artifteial. 465,1062 

Minn. 564 

% N.Dak.’.. 860 


U.S.D.A. 


with cows, Oreg. 969 

dogs. 171,364,465,663,974 

hOEses.. 1172 


meu.. 

Me. 

Minn.... 

U.S.D.A. 

pigs-. 

rabbits.. 


sheep. 

Nev.... 

Wyo... 

steers. 

N.Mez. 

Tei.... 


1158,1162,1167 

.. 461 

. 564 


. 361,464 

173,271,367,368,1067 

.. 364 

.... 172,271,367,1172 


664 


271 

969 

268 


U.S.D.A. 171 

wethers. 1173 

idiysialogy of.. 364,662,1165 

protein, in horses. 1069 

Di^tivejuices— 

as affected by food accessories. 1062 

rde in metabolism. 662 

studies. 1062 
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Digitalin, effect on regeneration in beans. 928 

Digitalis, culture esperiments, Vt. 335 

poisonous to stock. 189 

Digitaria sp., preparation for food. 66 

Dihydroxystearic acid, isolation from soils... 704 

toxicity, U.S.D. A... 919 

Pinners in restaurants, nutritive value. 769 

of school children in France. 1164 

Dioscorea huXbUfeta^ analyses. Me. 461 

Diphtheria, avian, studies. 286 

transmission by cats. 577 

milk. 783 

Diplodia caauHcolat studies. 951 

maydis, notes, Ill. 154 

pinea, notes. 158 

IHplosis oldsuga, notes. 1140 

sorgliieolat effect on sterility of sor¬ 
ghum, U.S.D.A. 437 

Dipodomya deserti, destruction, U.S.D.A. 551 

Dipping fluids, analyses. 709 

Dipterocaipacesp of Indo-China, products_ 

Dirt, determination in milk. 910 

Diseases of animals. (See Animal diseases.) 
plants. (See Plant diseases.) 

Disinfectants, notes. 393 

U.S.D.A. 884 

tests. Wis. 986 

Disinfection, notes. 393 

progress in. 378 

Disodium phosphate, ]^ysiological effects... 1121 
Distemper, canine or dog. (See Dog dlstem- 
per.) 

Distillates, wood products, and ecctracts, 

treatise. 1011 

Distillation stQl, description. 708 

treatise.. 1182 

Dlstniers’— 

grains, analyses. 1172 

Conn.State.. 1065 

Me. 172 

N.J. 69 

I dried, analyses. 173 

N.Y.Statc. 366 

for horses. 75 

slops, dried, nutritive value. 1172 

drying. 1172 

wash, nitrogen in, utilization. 431 

Distillery by-prodncts, use. 1182 

wastes, nitrogen in, utilization. 729 

Ditcher, traction, construction, Minn. 484 

Ditches, construction, Minn. 484 

drainage, open, capacity, Wis. 15 

excavating by machinery.. 599 

Dodder, clover, notes, Del. 946 

perennation. 1125 

injnrions to alihlfo, N.Y.State. 846 

notes. 640 

lemovalfrom alfolfo, N.Y.State..... 328 

Dog diseases in East Africa. 478 

distemper, studies. 386 

virus, studies. 1080 

ticks, life history and habits, Tenn. 1055 

Dogfish, utnizatfon. 825 

Dogs, calcium, requirements. 170 

digestion experiments... 171,364,465,663,974 

fat absoEptian in intestines of.. 974 

feeding experiments.. 1166 
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Dogs, inmumization against glanders.. S7 

rabies. 279 

tnberculosis.... 85 

infective genital tumors in. 788 

metabolism experiments. 70,466,1166 

relation between form and function... 571 

re^iralion experiments. 1167 

treatise. 882,1190 

Dogwood, forcing by warm water.. 641 

Domestic science-- 

agricultural, in Prance. 92 

association. 200,205,497 

congress. 897 

in elementary schools. 292,590,692 

instruction in. 795,897 

Mo.. 590 

for girls. 797 

laboiHsaving appliances in... 771 

manual. 993 

movement, paper on, Mo. 590 

paper on. 1092 

relation to nutrition investigations, 

U.S.D.A. 661 

school for women. 698 

schools in Saxony. 796 

Donheys, improvement in Sudan.. 876 

Dourine, prevalence in India. 786 

treatment. 1189 

Dragon flies, collection and rearing. 253 

notes.. 653 

Drainage areas, topographic mapping.. 818 

basins in Wyoming, XJ.S J>.A. 987 

ditches, open, capacity, Wis. 15 

effect on yield of crops, Wis. 30 

experiments in Belgium. 720 

farm, treatise. 686 

in Egypt. 1128 

Indiana, U.S.D.A... 987 

Mississippi, D.S.D.A. 988 

Nebraska. 15 


New York, N.Y.ComelI. 287 

Wisconsin, Wis... 16 

law in New York, N,Y.Com^.... 288 

of moors. 720 

seeped lands. 485 

progress in, T7.S.D.A. 686 

projects in North Dakota. 1193 

system, cost of installation. 516 

installation, Minn. 484 

text-book.. 94 

rile, N.Y.ComeU. 287 

in Ftance, U.S.D.A. 686 

studies, Wis.. 15 

water, composition.711,814 

examination. 1113 

Dried blood as a source of nitrogen. 821 

fertiliring value. 338,639 

M^. 327 

Md. 238 

Pa. 1017 

R.1. 142 

rate of nitrification in. 1020 

DrotaphUa confuaa, trypanosame in.. 884 

Droughts in Great Britain.. 913 

Drug inspection in Florida. 211 

Massachusetts__ 65.1059 
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Druginspection in Wyoming. 911 

progress in, U,S.D.A. 293 

law in Florida. 211 

Kentucky. 775 

Louisiana. 863 

Ohio. 657,1061 

the PhiUppines. 565 

plants, culture experiments, \'t. 335 

products, adulteration, U.S.D.A.. 565 

misbranding, U.S.D .A_ 565,863 

Drugs, absorption by milk. 975 

adulteration and misbranding, 

U.S.D.A. 565 

detection. 397 

analyses. 862,1059,1060 

ConxLState.. 960 

effect of. 397 

report on. 397 

Dry farming- 

congress. 1099 

in America. 632 

central Tunis. 832 

Id^o, Idaho. 227 

Syria. 119 

the Great Plains, U.S.D.A. 227 

Wyoming.. 739 

investigations, Idaho.214.293 

Mont.. 1028 

notes, U.S.DA. 228,394 

papers on, U.S.D.^V. 437 

principles. 490 

Ducklings, feeding experiments. 372 

Ducks, affected by plague in India. 790 

breeds, description. 571 

Buff Orpington, description. 1174 

care and management. 490 

cost of raising.. 974 

marketing. 178 

raising in Bussia.. 973 

Dunes, formation.. 117 

Dnrum wheat. (See Wheat, durum.) 

Dust preventives, X7.S.D.A. 288 

road, prevention, U.S.D.A. 586 

DustfaB in Idaho, U.S.D.A.. 114 

Duty of water. {See Water, duty.) 

Dwdlings, ventilation. 887 

Dyes, notes.. 151 

Dynamometer, description. ^ 

Dy9dereu8CiiHfvlaiu8,m}tes . 854 

^p., notes. 853 

Dysentery, bacterial, in America. 684 

studies. 786 

red, in cattle. 878 

Earth, alkaline, determination. 807 

desiccation, U.S.D. A. 1012 

solid, tides of, 0rj5.D.A. 312 

Earth’s nocftnmal coding, law, U.S.D.A. 114 

rotation, deflecting force, nJS.D.A.. 31^ 
811,1012 

Earwigs, destnictfon with sulphur. 559 

notes. 458,1147 

East coast fever. (Sea African coast fever.) 

Eating, rest after, for noental workers. 664 

Echinococci, miiltilocizlar, in riseep. 584 

Edtinori|n«totf^,nates. 86 

Seklonki eaupenUa, composition. 732 
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Eclampsia, pueEpeial. {See Milk fever.) 
Econoinics, home. {See domestic sdence.) 

roraL (i^ecBural economics.) 

Eetdbia gemanica, notes. 1154 

Eczema, se'boirlioie, in ihorses. 158 

Edema alb^ima. {See Symmerista dlbtfrons.) 

Edema, malignant, transmission by cats. 577 

Education, agricultural. {See Agricultural 


education.) 

bistory and bibliography. 1X97 

in lapan. 1197 

Educational Institutions in Austria. 581 

7nflA<^ngg j ^.TiTiAHTinftmftTit . _...... 897 

Eelwonns, notes. 554,651 

Egg fruit, analyses, Me. 461 

goods, composition. 772 

laying records. 1970 

noodles, analyses. 658 

pastes, changes in during storage..... 658,1058 
production and marketing, U.S.B.A — 994 

as affected by molting, N.Y. 

Cornell. 671 

studies, Mass. 273,968 

N.Y.State. 968 

trade of the United States, U.S.1>.A_ 1070 

turning table, description, Me. 473 

white, distribution of phosphonrs in.... 963 

yolk, analyses. 658 

devdopment in the diick. 1170 

pr^aration for food purposes.. 658 

preserration. 772 

preserved, examination. 563 

proteins. 611 

spectroscopic properties. 1158 

E ggp lant leaf snot disease, notes. 346 

Eggplants, breeding experiments, P.R. 39 

wild, grafting experiments, P.R.. 39 

Eggs, adulteration, U.S.DA.. 565,1060 

bacterial flora, studies. 1080 

Conn.Stons_ 1070 

cbemistiyof.. 565 

cold storage, U.S.D.A. 560 

dehydrated, tests. 562 

developing, changes in. 267 

digestibility. 1158 

exports born Denmark. 1174 

fresh, determination, N.Y.State. 868 

imports into Germany. 1174 

incubation experiments. Pa. 669 

metabolism in, duiiag incubation... 471,472 

misbranding, U.S.D.A. 565 

penetration by bacteria. 685 

penguin, collection and use. 773 

powdered, notes. 165 

preparation for cooking. 1165 

export. 1174 

market. 490 

preservation.76,5n,870 

Coan.St(irrs. 1071 

Pa. 670 

improved method. 870 

seanrchin, as affected by alkaloids_ 928 

storing. 771 

with colored shells, examination.,. 418 

Eggffrdls,effect onmetaholismiaincuhation. 571 
nitrogen content. 781 
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Einkom, analyses, U.S.D.A. 1064 

culture experiments, Alaska. 133 

feeding value, U.S.D.A. 1064 

varieties, Mich. 134 

Elaphidion viUosum, notes, Minn. 1049 

Electric discharges, notes, U.S.D.A. 114 

power lines, effect on hailstorms..... 810 

waves, studies, U.S.D.A. 212 

Electricity- 

atmospheric, paper on. 1110 

destruction of organic matter by. 207 

effect on crops. 298 

plants. 631,733,930,1124 

shade trees, Mass. 643 

fixation of nitrogen by. 223 

forchig of plants by. 241 

lifting of country homes by, 111.486 

use in agriculture. 389,587,630,688,989 

cooking. 1062 

seed testing. 750 

on farms. 389 

Electrocmltore experiments and methods.... 688 

Bleocharis jHduarie, notes, Wyo. 368 

El^hants, use for transport service.. 870 

Elks, economic rdations, U.S.D.A. 251 

raising, U.S.D.A. 349 

Elm, coxcomb gall, notes, TV'is. 60 

leaf beetle, distribution as affected by 

temperature, N.H. 852 

notes. 653 

Mass. 350 

Minn. 1060 

parasitism..... 957 

remedies. 553 

tree white scale, notes. 1146 

Elodea as affected by aluminum salts.. 029 

dlcyandiamid. 1020 

Exnmer, analyses, U.S.D.A. 1064 

culture, Idaho. 227 

experiments, Alaska. 138 

feeding value, U.S.DA.. 1064 

varieties. 228 

Empoaeea Tnali, {See Apple leaf-hopper.) 

sp., notes, UJS.D.A. 955 

Empuaa grpUi, notes. 947 

Emulsions as a dust preventive, U.S.D.A.... 288 

preparation. 163 

EnamonUi prunivora, {See Lesser apple 
worm.) 

Encyclopedia of agriculture. 293,893 

products of India. 893 

Endoeonidiophora cceruJea, notes. 1046 

Endopaiasites, mycetozoon, of insects. 1154 

notes. 1087 

EndophyUum maeowanianum n. sp., studies.. 946 

Endotoxins, destruction with antifoimin.... 986 

Energy, metabolism of. 1168 

new unit. 109 

physiological minimum require¬ 
ment. 776 

relation to length of life. 967 

values of feeds, Oreg. 969 

U.S.D.A. 968 

Engineering experiment stations, establish¬ 
ment. 412 

highway, text-hook. 792 
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Engines, oil, installation for pumping. SS5 

traction, effect on roads. 792 

efficiencj' tests. oS6 

use in agriculture. 5S6 

Ennomos subsignaTius, notes and biblio¬ 
graphy. 653 

Enologj', artificial, refrigeration in. 576 , 

Enrilo, analyses. 167 

Enteritis, chronic, in Minnesota. 791 


coccidian, in cattle. 878 | 

enzootic, in calves. 5S2 . 
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Epvcvxis dcnticulalis, notes. '653 

Epsom salts, use in treatment of tetanus.... S4 

Ergot oil, characteristics. 1110 

Ergotism, gangrenous, prevalence in Africa.. 478 

Ergots in fodder plants, toxicity. 379 

ErmaecousfrontaUs, notes. 764 

Eriocampoides limacina. {See Fear slug.) 

Li lopdtis coloradcTisiSj notes. 1146 

fatucx, notes. Me. 1049 

Lriophyes gornypiU notes. 853 

i^p., notes. 256,957 


pseudotuberculous— « 

in cattle. 581 

prevalence in .\merica. 684 ‘ 

Norway. 284 I 

Enterohepatitis, infectious. {Set Blackhead.) | 

Entomological fauna, recording and mapping. 497 
field station at Old Forge.... 653 

investigations, methods. 496 

record in 1007. 253 

records, classification. 552 

Society of America. 497 

Ontario. 253 , 

“Vrashington. 553 

Entomologists, need of, in business. 1056 

Entomology, bibliography, Hawou. 160 

Canadian, bibliography. 652 

economic, progress in. 253,406 

need of inseetarj' in. 496 

relation to agriculture. 252 

review of literature. 760 

standardization. 1145 

Environment, effect on animal fertility. 174 

variation in plants.. 235 

Enzyms as affected by gases. 627 

radium. 929 

bacterial, studies. 1024 

bacteriolytic, production by soil 

bacteria. 316 

chemistry of. 609 

effect on vegetable protein. 465 

glucosidolytic, in feeding stuff!^. 1172 

in milk, differentiation. 1010 

stored barley. 741 

inverting, of alimentary tract. 265 j 

nitrate-reducing, in plants. 26 

of digestive iuices, studies. 10H2 

purin metabolism. 265 

oxidizing, in plants. 1035,1123 


proteolytic, in feeding stuffs. 166 

human milk. 1179 

relation to biological problems. 165 

fruit ripening. 360 

gum formation in plants. 1025 

translbnnatian of glycogen by. 266 

Eosinophilxa in animal diseases... 484 

Ephemeral fever, prevalence in Orange Biver 

Colony. 1081 

Ephtstia kucTinieUa. {See Meditexranean 
flour moth.) 

Epkattia maciOata, notes, Mont.. 351 

EpUachna boredla. {See Squash lady beetle.) 

Epithelioma, contagious, of fowls. 1191 

, studies. 286 

virus, studies. 1080 

nievalence in Australia. 1080 


Me. 1049 

N.Y.State. 952 

Erodium eygnorum, economic value. 864 

Erysipbe ei^oraeearum, inoculation. 247 

gramintSf notes, Del. 946 

guereu&t notes. 651 

Esters, determination in wine. 113 

in wine, notes. 964 

Eeiigmcne acr^a, notes, Gonn.State. 1048 

Me. 1049 

Ether, effect on germination of seeds. 148 

plants. 518 

soils.218,1015 

yield of crops. 718 

Ethyl alcohol, toxicity as affected by tem¬ 
perature. 737 

Ethylene, effect on carnations. 627 

Eucalypts, culture in Arizona, Ariz. 340 

California, Cal. aS 

notes. 242 

test of strength, Cal. 542 

Euealyptue resiniftra, culture and use. 447 

spp., culture in Arizona, .^Jiz.... 340 

for shelter belts. 447 

vimimliSt culture and use. 446 

EucKUtm mexieana, notes, Ohio. 231 

Euchloe eara, notes... 1149 

Eudemis bofrona, remedies. 354 

Ettforbia eanddabro rubber, analyses... 845 

Eugenics, report on. 598 

Eulecanium eeraeifex, notes, N. Y.State. 952 


nigrofaxiatum, {See Terrapin 
scale.) 

persiese. {See Peach scale.) 
Eumyoetes, organic matter decomposed by.. 718 


£icon 9 jnuscuro/}anisseedoil,chaiacteristics.. 810 

Euonymus, Japanese, chlorosis, studies. 1047 

scale, notes. 659 . 

Eupoforium ageraMes, notes. 380 

Eupeleteria magruconiie, studies, U.S.D.A.. 456 

Euphm^ spp., poisonous to stock. 189 

EuproctieehryeorrJiaa. {See Brownrtailmoth.} 

European elm scale, remedies, Nev. 655 

fruit scale, notes. 161 

Minn. 1050 

EuarotiopeU gaytmif rOle of &.t in. 735 

Eurytoma rhoie n. sp., description. U47 

Eviamm pirius, destruction, U.S.D.A. 551 

EvdOtix spp., notes, U.S.D. A. 955 

(iSm Beel lea^hopper.) 

EtUhripa cUri n. sp., description, U.S.D.A— 956 

Euvaiheata anf ibpa, notes, Minn. 1050 

Euietia notata, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

Elf joa meeeoria, notes, N. Y.State. 952 

spp.. notes. 57 
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Evaporation, bibliography, U.S.D.A. 

Page. 1 
312,1012 

from soils. 

... loss 

water surface, N.Dak.. 

... 515 , 

investigations, U.S.D.-V- 

... 912 

on the earth's surface. 

... 114 ' 

relation to plants. 

... 224 

studies, U.S.D.A. 

... 114 

Evarthrussodalis, notes. 

... 761 

Evergreens, culture and use. 

... 942 

U'.S.D..A. 

... 394 

of Colorado, Colo. 

... 151 

planting and care. 

... 1135 

study in public schools. 

... 994 

treatise. 

... 942 

Evolution, methods and causes, U.S.D. A 

... 629 

Ewes, caie of, during lambing, Va. 

... 867 

Excavator, scraper, description. 

... 586 1 

Excelsior as a packing material, Hawaii. 

... 538 1 

Exercise, effect on rectal temperature. 

... 466 

JExoaseuacerasij notes. 

... 249 

doormans, notes. 

.. 55,157 1 

treatment. 

... 548 

• minor, notes. 

.. 248 

JEzolasidinm texans, studies. 

... 849 

Exorista dubia, notes. 

... S57 

Experiment station— 

at Fairbanks, .Alaska. 

... 194 

Groningen. 

... 797 

Jena, report. 

... 892 

Marburg, report. 

... 797 

Fomznritz, history, 
in Cuba, notes. 

.... 1099 

reorganization.. 

Guam. 

.... 107 

Record, abstracts in Vol. XX.. 

.... 1101 

announcement concerning 

ab* 

stract numbers.. 

.... 701 

workers, standard for.. 

2 

Experiment stations— 

branch, conference on. 

.... 999 , 

breeding Investigations. 

.... 1001 


engineering, establishment. 412 ' 

fruit, of Ontario, report. 642 

in Piench-Afirica. 797 

lndo<?hina. 1199 , 

Portuguese East Africa. 197 ^ 

insular, ofthe United States. 105 

moor, in Germany. 101 ^ 

need of men in. 1 ' 

organisation and policy.. 410 I 

r.S.D.A. 995 

lists, U.S.D.A. 994 1 

relation to popular instruction. 415 

statistics. U.S.1>. A. 691,693 

(See also Alabama, Alaska, efe.) 

Experimental fields at Poltava and Eherson 918 
Extension w<ffk. (See .Agricultural colleges ' 

and Agricultural extension work.) i 

Extracts, analyses, N.Dak. 511 ' 

examination. 774 

wood products, and distillates, 

treatise. lOll 

Eye diseases in horses. 482 

spotted bud-moih, notes. 1145 

Mont. 351 
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Factory by-products, analyses, Wis. IS 

nutritive value. 777 

Fallow crops for live stock. 865 

Fallowing experiments. 832 

Farcy. {See Glanders.) 

Farm animals. (iSrs Live stock OTuf Animals.) 

bacteriology, paper on. 393 

boys, encampment.. 

buildings and appurtenances, treatise. 989 

location and arrangement... 599 

crops, culture expeiimeuts. 20 

experimental, at San Antonio, 

U.S.D.A. 436 

implements, tests. 237 

leasing system in New York. 4S7 

machinery. {See Agricultural ma¬ 
chinery.) 
management- 

at Roseworthy Agricultural Col¬ 
lege. 

in New York... 487 

mistakes, determination. 389 

notes, Ohio. 1048 

problems in. 1090 

relation to lack of farm help. 991 

steer feeding, Tenn. 666 

mechanics in agricultural hig^ schools. 599 

motor contests, benefits from. 599 

practice, improvement in, U.S.D.A... 293 

products, exports, T7.S.P.A. 192,690 

imports, XJ.S.D.A. 291,690 

Farmers — 

Annual Normal Institute. 03 

cooperative demonstration work, 

U.S.D.A. 887 

cyclopedia of live stock. 372 

institute- 

law of Kansas. 489 

organizations, constitution, by-laws.. 489 

report. 489 

workers, association. 398 

demonstrations ibr. 490 

institutes— 

in Canada.*.. 400 

North Carolina. 994 

the United Slates. 400 

U.S.D.A. mi 

value. 399 

women's work in. 489 

National Congress. 297 

Union of Georgia. 989 

Fanners, benefits of cooperation to. 488 

Jewish, in the United States. 1195 

relation of government to. 

Farming, effect on nitrogen content of soils, 

TS'is. 16 

intensive, in Arizona, Axiz. 326 

on shares in Italy. 990 

{See also Agriculture.) 

Farms, abandoned, in Maine. 1090 

cooperative, in Italy.. 

plan for... 
demonstration., 

economic relations. 291,794 

equipment, U.S-D.A. 989 
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Farms, eqnipoDoent, with electricity. 3Sd 

physical geography of. 516 

selection. 516 

small, in the com belt, U.S.D.A. 31 

reassignment in Belgium. * 191 

Farmyard manure. Barnyard manure, j 

Fat and lean in pigs, deposition, Ark. 106S 

animal, studies. 11*56 

arecarnut, characteristics. 1110 

assimilation by man. 7T6 

beef, detection in lard, i:.S.D.A. 11 

chestnut, properties. 109 

cocoa, detection in butter. 419 

determination. 396 

flask for. 311 

in butter, apparatus. 511 

cheese. 112 

cream. 511 

dried milk. 706 

feces. 1166 

feeding stuffs. 809 

flour. 396 

milk.419,1108 

Idaho. 276 

Mich. -374 

skimmiik. 1108 

methods. 36S ! 

saponification method_ 910 

digestibility. (j63,U66 

excess of, effect on digestion. 364 

food, effect on body fat of pigs. 1171 

milk production. 572 

formation from protein. 367 

goat-milk, identification. 784 

hydrolyzing and oxidizing bacteria. 110 

in milk, conditions affecting. 273 

iodin value, variations in. 109 

liver, studies. 1166 

metabolism. 465,1166 

plant, detection in animal fat. 1171 

rdle of, in plants. 735 

stains, transmission to offspring. 1170 

Fats, absorption in the intestines. 974 

characteristics... 419 

constants of, detennination.310,511 

culinary, examination. 513 

production and preparation. 183 

v^table, detection. 910 

notes. 1158 

preparation for food. 66 

Fauna, ant, of Europe and North America... 1148 

of British India, treatise.1147,1148 

Central North America. 651 

Indiana eaves, bibliography. 1144 

Mayfield’s cave. 1144 

Syria.. 119 

Tieiia dd Fuega. 1145 

Feather production in ostriches as affected by 

health. 373 

Feces, energy value, Oieg.. 969 

human, examination, handbook. 709 

Feed meals, analyses, La. 864 

miictuies, analyses, NJ. 69 

Feeding demonstrations, cooperative, for 
farmers’ institute workers... 490 
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Feeding experiments, notes, E.1. 567 

(Stc ahn Cows, Pigs, 
etc.) 

standard, German. N.Y.State. 967 

Feeding Stuffs— 

adulteration in Germany. 567 

analyses. 311,360,467, 

468,657,679,769,7J^0,865,870,1110 

Kans. 271 

La. 572,1094 

Wis. 674 

Wyo. 569 

carbohydrates in, relation to M content of 

milk, N,Y.Stato. 967 

eondimental analyses. 173 

Ind. 968 

N.J. 69 

Wis. 69 

tests, S.Dak. 176 

cyanogenetic ^ucosids in. 1172 

determination of acidity in. 397 

effect on cheese. 784 

flavor of butter. Mass. 377 

milk. 784,975,1175 

nitrogen content of manure. 318 

energy value, Oreg. 969 

ir.S.D.A. 968 

figuring rebates on. La. 865 

inspection— 

Wis. 173 

and analyses, Coxm.State. 1065 

Ind. 968 

La. 864 

Mass. 366 

Me. 173 

N.J. 69 

N.Y.State. 366 

E.1. 566 

Tex. 1065 

in Bavaria.. 865 

Canada. 1065 

Florida.211,366 

Germany. 893 

Ohio. 173 

Fennsylvania. 1171 

law, Ihd. 968 

Kans. 271 

Tex. 1065 

in Florida. 211 

mineral matter in, r.S.D.A. 394 

mixed, analyses. 173,1065,1172 

Comi.State. 1065 

Ind. 968 

La. 864 

R.1. 566 

Tex.. 1065 

notes. 732 

patent* for horses. 468 

poisonous to stock. 189 

proprietary, analyses. 866,1172 

Goxm.State. 1065 

Ihd. 968 

N.Dak.. 512 

N.Y.State. 366 

RJ. 567 
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Teenfoiced, analyses, Me. 172 

report of international Jury. 690 

standards.- 293 

and definitions, Tex. 1065 

starch content, determination. 777 

treatise. 777,968 

■weed seeds in. 1171 

Conn.State. 937,1005 | 

U.S.DJI. 592 

(See also spedfie lands.) 

Feeds. (See Feeding stnfEs.) 

Febling’s solntioa, beeping power. 210 

Feldspar as a source of potash. 322 

R.1. 524 

decomposition by water. 1102 

fertili^g value, R.1. 524 

Fennel, culture experiments, Vt. 335 

Fermentation- 

acetic, formation of aldehyde in. 110 

alcoholic, action of reductase in... 1009 

as affected by various factors. 130 

rdle of albuminoids in. 27 

tubes, stand for.. 1013 

Ferments as affected by gas. 626 

diastatic, determination. 208 

hydrating, in gums. 1025 

in milk, testing. 1107 

(See also Enzyms.) 

Ferns, hydrocyanic add In. 434 

pioiiagation and culture. 1133 

symbiosis in. 227 

Fertilization, theories of. 522 

Fertilizer— 

ezperiments— 

OmnuState.«... 38 

ooQEpeiative, P.B. 89 

in Canada. 229 

Carinthia. 122 

England. 229 

Germany. 219 

Jutland. 20 

Ontario. 222 

Sweden. 20,728,1018 

Switzerland. 820 

(See also special crops.) 

fisth, production in Ala^a. 323 

Industry in Germany. 322 

inspection in Oennany. 892 

law, Or^. 323 

Tex. 432 

basis for. 926 

In Florida.211,1119 

Georgia. 7J2 

Ohio. 732,827,1120 

legislation. 398 

in Algeria and Tunis. 920 

Now York, N.Y.State. 920 

materials, analyses, NJdex. 195 

lequiiements of soils. (See Soils.) 

Fertilizers— 

action d.. lOis 

analyses. 128,311,431.432,709,733,926,1110 

Cal. 127 

I^a. 1094 

R.1. 113 


Fertilizers—Continued. 

as affected by weather. 

chemical, production in Italy. 

effect on calcium cyanamid. 

carnatious, Md. 

composition of wheat. 

food assimilation by beans. 
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!,923 

238 

122 

229 


nematodes. 1118 

nitrification in soils. G21 

quality of potatoes, Ill. 534 

root crops. 21 

soil temperatures. G19 

structure of tomatoes, Okla._ 939 

toxicity of zinc. 823 

for orchards. La. 642 

formulas for. 293 

handbook. 22 


imports into Ilawdi. 224 

Japan. 391 

inspection— 

and analyses. Cal. 625 

Conn. State. 826 

Ind. 26 

Ky. 127 

La. 625 

Me. 926 

Mich. 431 


Mo. 323 

NJ. 626,926 

N.Y.State. 626,926 

R.I . 522 


S.C. 

Tex. 

Vt. 

W.Va. 

Wis. 

in Canada. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

North Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

low-grade v. high-grade, U.S.D.A. 


.. 323 
.. 432 
. 26,224 
.. 926 
.. 128 

432.826 
211,1119 
.. * 732 
431,926 
.. 1120 

431.826 
.. 394 


. on the farm, N.n. 224 

nature and use, Tex. 920 

nitrogenous. (See Nitrogenous fertilizers.) 
phoqibatie. (S(e Phosphates.) 
potash, (Sie Potash.) 

preparation, use of peat in. £23 

production in Italy. 728 

the United States. 826 

purchase and use. 1119 

statistics. 22,825 

tests. 237 

treatise. 622 

use in A Igeria and Tunis. 920 

Australia. 826,1023,1119 

China.826,964 

various States. 1023 

(See also specific materials.) 

Fescue, germination as affected by soil tieafr- 

ment. 1016 

Fiber crops, culture, P.R. 32 

crude. (5« Cellulose.) 
plant diseases, notes. 
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Fiber plants, cultoie and use. &34 

experiments. 832 

Fiber zibethkut, destruction, U-S-D.A. 551 

Fibers, atlas and bibliography. 875 

bast.use In paper making, TJ.S.T). A.. 876 | 

Fibro-sarcoma in fowls, Nev. 678 

JVcus car/ca, biology and bibliography. 839 . 

studies...,. 444 ’ 

elastka, culture. 152 i 

experiments. 343 

notes. 57 . 

Fidia vitidda. (See Grape root>aronn.) 

Field crops, culture in Barbados. 1126 | 

damage by Argentine ant, Cal... 352 

insects affecting. 654 | 

irrigation experiments. 6S7 

of Bombay Presidency, notes.... 828 ' 

(See also special crops.) 
peas. (SeeFeas.) 

Fields, common, enclosure in England. 191 

Figs, bibliography. 444,839 

biology and phylogeny. 839 

classiiication. 444, S39 

culture in southern India. 830 

the South, U.S.1).A. 893 

food value and uses. 4b3 i 

Smyrna, new type, in California. 1037 ' 

pollination. 7t»3 

varieties for California. 1037 

FQaria irritans, studies. 8b0 

papillosa in horses. 4S2 

Filberts, culture experiments, Hich. 143,939 

Films, thin, optics of, XJ.S.D.A. 212 

Filter press scums, fertilizing value. 431 

Fir diseases, investigations. 849 

studies. 549,650,1047 

Douglas, seasoning tests, 'U.S.D.A. 48 

studies, U.S.D.A. 644 

plantings, utilization of hardpan for. 645 

Fir^ess cookers. (See Cookers, fireless.) 

Fires,effectonchangeofvegetation,U.S.D.A. 437 

Firs as affected by smoke and gas. 831 

form and content. 754 

red, as affected by fumes, C.S.D.A. 29 

varieties, U.S.D.A. 543 

Fish, analyses. 168,827 | 

as a fertilizer, statistics. 731,826 

source of nitrogen. 821 

caimed, analyses. 63 

canning and preserving. 1157 

oompositionasaffected byenvironment. 462 

cooked, bacterialcontent. 964 

court decisions concerning, U.S.D.A... 851 

destruction of mosquitoes by. 1153 

edible, of New South Wales. 964 

extractive material, studies. 658 

food of. 653 

!, examination. 772 

ground, fertilizing value. 723 

guano, fertilizing value, HawaiL.139,140 

industry in New South Wsdes. 964 

meal for pigs. 470 
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Fish, oils, production in .Uaska. 323 

poisonous, in the Philippines. 5G2 

refrigerated, dietetic value. 862 

report on. 396 

storing. 771 

Flavoring extracts, analyses. 657, Sb2 

methods of analysis. 396 

Flax, breeding for disease resistance, N.Dak. 528 

calcium cyanamid for. 743 

culture. Can. 231 

bibliography.. 533 

feed, composition, Mass. 367 

fertilizer experiments. 036,724 

fiber, use in paper making, U.S.D..V— 876 

.flakes, ground, analyses. 173 

N.J. 69 

growth as affected 1 »y electricity. 1125 

industry in Canada, Can. 231 

monograph. 533 

products, analyses, Coim.State. 1065 

roots, distribution. 732 

rust, notes. 345 

screenings, analyses, Ind. 968 

seed examination, Iowa. 334 

from various sources. 637 

straw, green, rippling experiments. 637 

varieties, Mich. 134 

Flaxseed for calves. 469 

ground, an^yses, N.T. 69 

Flea beetles, notes. 555,954 

N.y.Stato. 59 

remedies, Vt. 346 

Fleas, bionomics of. 765 

earth, affecting vegetables. 762 

hen, notes. 1055 

new genus, description. 857 

notes. 553,1055 

Hawaii. 159 

transmission of plague by. 765,790 

Fletcher, J. W., biographical sketch. 600 

Flies as a source of bacteria in milk, Conn. 

Stons. 179 

carriers of disease, bibliography. 1154 

biting, in India.183,1154 

r61e of, in pathology. 159 

contamination of milk by. 873 

destruction of leprosy bacilli by. 1183 

fungus, new species, descriptions. 1144 

notes. 657 

parasitic, notes, U.S.D.A. 258 

remedies. 5S3 

Idle in spread of poplar disease. 348 

tachinid, notes. 857 

Flood damages at Kansas City, U.S.D.A_ 811 

service, studies, U.S.D.A. 912 

Flora of Australia as affected by rabbits. 251 

China.. 964 

Syria. 119 

Tiena del Fuego. 1145 

tropfoad Affica, notes.. 148 

Floriculture, manual. 841 

Florida red scale, remedies, U.S.D.A. 555 


muscle, hydrolysis. 1008 Station, notes. 95,894 

nitrogen content. 356 Univeondty, notes. 294,^,894 

of Tierra del Fuego... 1145 | Florists, college course for.. 890 

oils, characteristics. 1109 | Flour, absorption of water by.... 10 
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Plour, acidity of, N.Dak. 860 Fog, luminous, notes, U.S.D.A. 1012 

adulteration, U.SJ>.A. 565 Hornes piniooZa, host plants. 57 

detection. 11,909 notes. 947 

analyses. 63,859,862,1110,1172, spp., notes. 1142 

Can. 259 Food accessories, effect on digestion. 1062 


Idaho. 936 I 

N.D^. 860 

NJ. 09 

Utah. 357 

as affected by bleaching. 166,358 

fungi and bacteria. 1160 

baking quality, determination.. 658 

tests. 1131 ! 

Can. 259 ' 

Idaho.. 936 

N.Dak.. 859 

barley, feeding value. 

bleaeh^, decisions, U.S.D. A. 

detection. 398 

legal status. 1160 

toxicity, . 861 

bleaching by air. 1160 

chemistry of.. 166 

effect on baking quality.... 358 

Investigations, Minn. 563 

blended, detection.. 398 

cassava, production in S&o Paulo..... 63 

chemistry of strength in. 260 

c'omposition. 166 

as affected by bleaching, 

N.Dalc. 860 

graham, analyses. Me.. 461 

Hungarian, treatise. 1159 

methods of analysis.. 210 

misbranding, U.S.D.A. 169,565 

Nettc, studies. 167 

nitrogen content, N.Dak. 860 

pancake, examination. 358 


analysis, bibliography, Conn.State._ 960 

and Drugs Act, enibicement, U.S.D.A. 263 

nutrition, treatise. 1165 

customs in Japan. 461 

energetics, discussion. 1167 

&t, effect on body fat of pigs. 1171 

milk production. 572 

inspection decisions, U.S.D.A.... 65,863,1060 

handbook. 62,566 

in Cape of Good Hope. 863 

Connecticut, Conn.State. 959 

Eng^nd and Wales. 1061 

Florida. 211 

Fiance, treatise. 112 

Germany. 65 

HUnoIs. 657 

Massachusetts. 65,1059 

the Transvaal. 862 

Wisconsin. 862,1059 

Wyoming..911,1060 

paper on. 1061 

progress in, IT.S.D.A. 293 

law, draft of, N.Dak. 8i>3 

in Florida. 211 

Kentncky. 776 

Louisiana. 863 

Ohio. 657,1061 

Pennsylvania. 362 

the Philippines. 565 

laws, enforcement, N.Dak. 657,863 

German, requirements. 169 

in Switzerland. 565 

the United States. 657 


production in the United States.... 64,1159 

products, an^yses. 63 | 

red-dog, analyses, Ind... 968 | 

rye, os affected by molds. 166 I 

stored, changes in. 859 { 

strength of, fectors affecting. 564 

testing. 11 S 9 I 

Flower bulbs. {.See Bulbs.) i 

Flowers, culture. 943 * 

cut, preservation. 540 I 

formation as affected by mutilation. 432 I 

strocture and pollination, handbook 326 

varieties. 237 I 

Flue dust, effect on plants and soils.. 831 

Flulreworms as a cause of cachexia. 584 

eosiiKqphilous cells in. 484 

in sheep, notes. 82 

notes. 788 , 


pancreatic, in cattle. 484 

Flumes, irrigation, construction, Mont.. 388 

Ftinaescein, absorption by milk.^ 975 

Ftoorids, detectiim in foods. 211 j 

Fly, white. White fly.) 

Fl^^tcbezs, habits and economic relations.. 759 

Foal lameness, treatment. 286 

Fodder plants of New South Wales. 367 

Fodders, injurious, notes. 378 

Foehns in Innsbruck, studies.. 810 


Washington. 775 

legislation, U.S.D.A. 1060 

in Canada, U.S.D.A. 1061 

France, treatise. 775 

plants, culture in Indo-China. 66 

of Fiji hemiptera.. 1148 

preparing contest in Iowa. 100 

preservatives. (See Preservatives.) 

products, analyses.167,775 

Me. 461 

Japanese, notes. 461 

standards, report on. 398 

supply of Paris. 363 

values, measurement. UJ9 

(See also Diet.) 

Foods, adulteration, detection, U.S.D.A. 211 

analyses. 657,864;iOS9,1060,1162 

cereal, (ffee Cereal foods.) 

cheap, in Europe. 661 

chemistry of. 565,658,775 

cold storage for. 862,1057 

coloring matters in. 396 

com, preparation by Indians. 1159 

recipes for. 1159 

damage by Argentine ant, Cal. 352 

detection of preservatives in.211,612 

distribution of phosphorus in. 963 

effiect on animal Iwdy. 1166 
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Foods, eftect on body temperature. 1063 

e.^rimental tuberculosis... 65 

milk, ^ass. 375 

strength of hones, Nebr. 868 

variation. 598 

for the sick, preparation. 1061 

imported, regulations concerning.... 1061 

in the United States, U.S.D.A. 264 

in&nt and invalid, analyses, Conn. 

State. 939 [ 

methods of analysis. 113,565,1104 

mineral matter in. 68 

nitrates in. 165 | 

nutritive value. 1061 

oriental, analyses. 1152 I 

phosphorus in. 68 ‘ 

predigested, analyses. 661 i 

preparation. 169 j 

for cooking. 1165 

in Java. 1061 

preservation. 393,1057,1157 

prices of. 565,769,1165 

refrigerated, dietetic value. 862 

relation to chemistry. 1165 

report of international jury. 690 

sulphurous acid in. 66 

text-book. 775 

typical, in Italy. 353 

vegetable, methods of analysis-... 209 

Foot^md-mouth disease— 

effect on milk. IbO 

secretion, U.S.D..V. 980 

notes, n.S.D.A. 981 

prevalence in Germany. 876 

Great Britain. 679 

India.786,78" 

Pennsylvania. 791 

the Philippines. 788 

virus, studies. 1080 

Foot racers, investigations. 863 

rot, prevalence in Ohio. 183 

Forage- 

crops, analyses. 777 

breeding, report on. 598 

culture, Nich. 134 

experiments. 832 

N.Y.State-.. 931 | 

Tex. 134 

in the South. 1128 

for pigs, U.S.D.A.4(ffl,502 

Wa^. 75 

notes, Miss. 436 

U.S.D.A. 437 

(Sceabo Special crops.) 

plants, analyses. 700,864 

in Wyoming, analyses, Wyo. 135 

tropical, feeding value. 969 

Forest— 

administration in OeEmany, treatise. 948 

areas in Mexico. 150 

botany, review of literature. 646 

conditions in Delaware, Ddi. 944 

Kentucky. 543 

Mississippi, U.S.D.A. ISO 

covers, fixation of nitrogen by. 620 

fire service in Burma. 140 

Hawaii. 843,1136 


Forest—Continued. 

fires in Maine. 1040 

insects, depredations, U.S.D.A. 237 

notes. 654,1146 

treatise. 652 

lands, extension, U.S.D. A. 945 

legislation in Massachusetts. 1040 

nurseries in Hawaii. 543 

nursery, Vt. 394 

pastures in Sweden. 342 

planting leaflets, U.S.D..\.. 542 

planting in the Steppes. 618 

new method. 1135 

utilization of hardpan for. 645 

products, exports, U.S.D.A. 192,449,690 

imports, r.S.D. A.291,4®, 690 

in Austria. 46 

statistics, U.S.D..\.. 49 

regions, draining. 342 

Research Institute, report. 343 

reserves in Canada. 1135 

Hawaii. 843 

resources of Georgia. 339 

service in Prussia, handbook. 756 

soils, studies. 1113 

spacial arrangements, treatise. 645 

survey in Connecticut, Comi.State. 1040 

Ohio. Ohio. 1040 

surveys, methods. 541 

trees. (See Trees.) 

zoology, review of literature. 646 

Forestry- 

Association, aVmerican, report. 2€2 

associations, oiganizatlon. 944 

at International Congress of Agricnlture.. 645 

bibliography. 46 

by Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 

Board. 1040 

economic, treatise. 1® 

economics of. 645 

experimental work in. 297 

handbook. 541 

in .\lgeiia. 342 

Alsace-Lorraine..1®,1041 

Australia. 391 

Austria.‘. ® 

Baden.®,7S6 

Baluchistan. 46 

Bavaria. 646 

Bengal. 1® 

I Burma. 449 

i Canada........... 1135 

Chile. 446 

d'Amance. 543 

Delawaie, Del. 944 

Eastern Siberia. 755 

France. 3® 

Hawaii. 842,1136 

India.3®,34^448,4®,543,544 

Ihdo-China. 3® 

Iowa, U.S.D,A*.. 447 

Irdand. 448,690 

Jamaica. 1134 

Maine. 10® 

Manchuria. 755 

Massachusetts.47,1®,198,10® 

New South Wales.2®,8® 
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I‘orestry--C!oiitli«ied. 

In New York. 

Norway. 

Ohio, Ohio. 

PenosylvaDia. -. 

Saxony. 

South Australia.. 

Southern Nigeria. 

Spain. 

Sweden, profitableness. 

the PhiHppines. 

Transvaal. 

United States. 

U.S.D.A 


instruction in Austria. 

Germany. 

Sweden. 

various coimtrics. 

papers on. 

instruments, description.. 

investigations, Ohio. 

laws in Wisconsin. 

notes, Vt. 

problems in North Carolina. 

Ohio, Ohio.. 

progress in, tr.S.D.A. 

ration to agriculture and mining... 

sollanaly^.. 

resources of Norway.. 

review of literature. 

schools in Austria. 

Forests— 

as affected by smelter fumes, U.S.D. 

smoke and gas..._ 

care and use. 

conservation in New South Wales.. 

the United States.. 

description, schedule for. 

effect on climate.. 

soil moisture. 

water level. 

in Austria. 

Eastern Siberia. 

Jamaica. 

Kenia, AMca. 

Kentucky. 

Vanehnria. . 


Pago. ] Page. 

I Fonualdehyde—Continued. 

.. 7S6 ' clcaniiig nallkiiig niacliincs by, Nobr- 872 

.. 342 detection. 612 

448 in milk. 1109 

... 1135 determination in milk. 706,1109 

342 effect on health, U.S.U.A. 961,963 

... 1040 gas, production, U.S.D .A. 884 

... 544 identification in foods. 612 

... 149 I titration in colored solutions. 612 

... 1135 Formalin. (5eeFormalddiyde.) 

646,1136 Formic acid, detection in fo^s. 310 

... 646 honey. 1009 

... 242 Formica aznffuinca, notes . 1148 

... 242 ^p., formation of colonies. 457 

... 944 For8tcroniafloribu7ida,mhheTot . 755 

. 795,796 Foisythla, forcing by warm water. 640 

... 795 Foul brood of bees..*.. 458,1155 

... 590 Minn. 1050 

. 590,796 I Tex-. 1055 

... 795 I etiology.. 560 

... 541 Fimguieria epimdena, phjkoLogy . 525 

... 491 Fowl cholera— 

... 914 agressin, action and bibliography. 584 

... 394 disease resembling. 883 

... 1039 European, treatment, Mass. 386 

... 1040 pathological investigations.. 685 


_ 543 prevalence in German Southwest Africa. 570 

_ 618 Fowl disease in Sudan. 876 

_ 49 plague, etiology. 188 

_ 646 pathology. 584 

_ 796 prevalence in Germany. 876 

India. 

A... 29 virus, culture in vitro. 1191 

. 831 studies. 1080 

. 342 Fowls, production and marketing, U.S.D.A. 994 

. 243 secondary sexual characters in. 1073 

_ 243 str^tocoocic diseases. 483 

. 843 I Fox, desert, protection, r,S.D.A. 551 

.... 14,812 silver, raising, r.S.D. A. 350 

. 710 ‘ Foxhounds, relation between form and fimc- 

. 116 ‘ tioo. 571 

. 150 I Freezing, effect on vitality of com, Wis. 33 

__ 755* injury to plants by, Ohio. 147 

. 1134 purification of water by.. 15 

. 340 I FVi&rkiadiscfom affecting larch seedlings... 7()4 

. 543 Frit fly, notes. 255,351 

. 755 ‘ remedies.. 353 


Schwarzenberg. 342 

Southern Nigeria. 544 | 

insects affecting. 459, 

498,541,645,652,654,656,1054,1146 

management, yield tables in. 944 

national, map, U.S.I>.A... 448 

pine, productiveness. 644 

relation to rainfall. 116 

stream flow. 341,945 

sal, in Bengal Presidency. 447 

teak, in Buima.. 149 

India, fire protection. 756 

treatise. 943,1135 

Fonnaldehydt 

analyses, N.Dafc. 512 j 

as a disinfectant, U.S.1>.A. hS4 

fungicide, Conn.State. 51 

preservative. 674 


Frog hopper, notes. 1151 

Frosted lightning hopper, notes." 7(I0 

Frosts at Middlehrandi, Ohio, U.S.D..V. 313 

effect on- 

insect larva?. 57 

setting of fruits, N.Y.Stato.41,642 

ticks. 164 

wheat, Can. 260 

forecasting.... 514 

formation, studies, U.S.D.A. 515 

injury of fruit blossoms by.. 941 

spring, at Williamstown, U.S.D.A.. 513,514 

Frait blossoms, injury by frost. 941 

dilorosis, treatment. 1044 

diseases, bibliography, Mo.Fniit.. 347 

notes. 845,1182 

Mo.Pruit. 347 

Oreg. 941 
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Fruit diseases, treatment. 240,940,9514145 

experts, courses of instruelion for. 691 

extracts, alcoholic, analyses. 660 

flies, notes.7.i241o2 

remedies.7»»341S2 

fly parasites, notes.. 258,554,6554147 

industry in Crimea. S39 

Montana. 939 

juices, analyses. 107,262,263,360,660 [ 


preservation. 464,771 


Okla. 

. 980 

preservative for. 

. 1059 

standards.. 

. 660 

statistics. 

. 262 

products, descriptions. 

. 359 

standards. 

. 660 

pulps and sirups, preservation... 

. 771 1 

tree root rot, studies. 

. 1141 i 

trees, dwarf, production. Mass... 

. 337 ' 

wine making, use of pear tannin in.... 1078 

Fruits— 


acidity as affected by . 

. 1124 

analyses. 


Me. 

. 461 

blossoming period. 


breeding experiments, R.l. 

.. 145 

candied, preparation. 

. 1157 

canned, sterilization. 

.. 1157 , 

canning and preserving.. 

.. 1157 

nliVtsifipo-fiOTi- . 

... 10354036 

cold storage for. 

. 840 

culture. 

. 240,940,943 

bibliography. 

.. 751 

experiments, P.R. 


in Alaska, Alaska. 

.. 142 

Brazil. 


California, book.. 

. 838 

Finland.. 

. 751 

Holland.. 

. 237 

Wisconsin.. 

. 841 

Wyoming. 

. 240 

on the plains, IT.S.D.A_ 

. 437 

treatise.. 

.4^,751 

damage by Argentine ant, Cal. 

. 352 

development as affected by light.. 

. 1134 

dried, analyses, N.Dak.. 

. 511 

food value.... 

. 662 

sulphurous acid in.. 

. 660 

drying, cammig, and preserving.. 

. 770 

exports from Cape of Good Hope.. 

.. 539 

fecal (Kmtaminatlon of.. 

. 605 

fertilizer experiments. 

.... 516,1131 

food value. 

. 1162 

forNebra^. 

. 147 

home-canned, cost and quality— 

. 361 

imports into Germany.. 

. 60 

insects affecting.. 

. 160,253 

NJIex. 

. 654 

Or^. 

. 941 

iron and phoi^haros content. 

. 1161 

mannfootaie of alcohol from. 

. 875 

medicinal value. 

. 1162 

methods of analysis. 

. 1182 

nitrates in. 

. 165 

orchard— 



artificial feeding. 1035 


Fruits—Continued. 
orchard—continued. 

as aflected hy poisonous gases. 434 

rodents. 458 

breeding. 147 

culture experiments, X.Y.State. 937 

inCalilomia. S3S 

Canada. 237 

North Carolina. 839 

planting experiments. 1034 

poisoning by various substances, Colo. 452 

root development as affected by i>eat. 642 

seedless, studies and bibliography... 642 

[graying experiments, Ohio. 1036 

varieties, La. 642 

for New Jersey. 336 

in Virgima, U.S.D. A. 641 

virgin fertility. 442 

phj-siological development. 735 

preservation. 770 

and protection. 839 

preserving. 1157 

propagation and culture. 1133 

refrigerated, dietetic value. 862 

ripening, ration to enzyms. 360 

setting, relation to weather, X.Y.State. 41,642 

small, culture. 9434131 

e3q)eriments, N.Y.State... 937 

inC^fomia. 

Canada. 237 

North Carolina. 839 

planting experiments. 1034 

varieties. La. 6^ 

Pa. 339,394 

for New Jersey. 336 

spraying experiments. 1131 

statistics of Gennany. 91 

storing investigations. 642,771 

sulphured, digestibility. 1162 

examination. 1161 

investigations. 

tropical, analyses. Me. 461 

marketing, Hawaii. 143 

ripening tests. 433,434,1161 

varieties. 940,1131 

for Canada. 238,642 

vdlume, increment. 239 

waste, utilization. 839 

Fumes, smelter, effect on animals, U.S J>.A. 28 

plants. 341,434,831 

TJ.S.D.A.... 28 

soils. 831 

Fumigation- 

house, description. 1153 

with hydrocyanio^id gas_ 355,763,856,1153 

Conn. State... 1048 

Md. 1053 

N.Y.State.. 256,656 

U.S.D JL. 555 

various gases, Cpnn.State. 1048 

substances. 5S3 

Fungi as affected by salt. 1078 

decomposition of organic matter by... 718 

destruction by grain-drying apparatus 947 

of wood by. 1047 

edible, composition,,-.. 1161 
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Fun^, edible, in India. 340 

effect on floor. IICO 

enzymic action. 1024 

lower, growtb as affected by agitation 1025 

notes, N.Dak. S2S 

parasitic, in fodder plants, toxicity. .. 379 

idationtobeartwooddisease 1142 
X>atbogeme, review of investigations. . 9S4 

wood-destroying, life history. 153 

notes. 947 

Fungicides, copper, preparation and use. 951 

dust, tests. 347 

effect on grapes. H49 

Fedend legislation concerning... 39& 

notes. 255 

N.Y.State. 946 

preparation. 249,350 


Page. 

Game birds, propagation in captivity. 598 

court decisions concerning, U.S.D.A.. 851 

law in Alaska, U.S.D.A. 455 

laws, changes In relating to breeding.. 598 

forl90S,U.S.D.A. 551 

protection, U.S.D.A. 

officials and organizations 
concerned in, n.S.D. A... 455 

resources of Alaska, U.S.D.A. 251 

Gapes in poultry, treatment, Pa. 670 

Garbage disposal plant, description. 989 

fertilizing value. 525 

notes. 127 

, Garden crop diseases, notes, Vt. 345 

crops, insects affect^.... 160,255,G44,().'>4 

N.C. 458 

N.Mex. 653 


Ky. 

... 164 

notes. 

. 760,828 

Md. 

... 560 

demonstrations Ibr institute workers. 490 

X.Y.ComeU.... 

... 551 

pests, treatise. 

... 255 

and use. Ill. 

... 353 

Gardening, book. 

... 943 

Mass... 

... 250 

courses in. 

... 590 

Mich... 

... 958 

encyclopedia of. 

..V 1133 

Mo. 

.... 335 

for the young, hook. 

... 592 

N.Y.Comell 57 

women, treatise. 

... 644 

S.C. 

... 1035 ' 

' in .Uaska, Alaska. 

... 194 

Tex.... 

. 355,958 { 

1 California, handbook. 

... 842 

Wash.. 

... 1036 

France, treatise. 

... 538 

Wis.... 

... 94S 

treatise. 

... 242’ 


... 397 , 

1 vegetable, book. 

... 1036 


... It3 

Gardens, designing. 

... 1133 


report on.. 

studies. 

tests. 548 

Vt. 346 

use. Ohio. 1055 

Fungusine as a smut preventive. 159 

Funtumia elattieOf oxydases in. 1123 

seeds, germinating period. 755 
Furnace, cremating, description, Mich.. 

for chemical laboratories 496 

FtUttHum equinuvij notes, U.S.D.A.... 9S3 

oxgsporum, studies, r.S.D.*A. 

aofaaf, studies. 846 

sp., notes. 157 

spp., studies, Nebr. 451 

Fuaelia apecinaa, transpiration. 129 

Fusel oil, determination in liquors. 398 

methods of analysis. 396 

Fu^ladium dendntieum, {See Apple scab.) 

^p., studies.. 452 

Fuskoeeumobietinum, notes . 158,549 

FutterkaOc, amdyses. 467 

Galaetoeoeeta renkoHor, notes, N.Y.State. 874 

Galactose, assimilation investigations. * 67 

Galium rerum, notes, Me. 1049 

Gall fly, notes. 764 

insects, notes. 252,353 

mites, notes. 351 

Me. 1049 

moth, fislse-lndlgo, notes, U.S.B.A. 257 

worms, notes. 762 

Gtileria meUtmeOa, notes, Vimi . IO 50 

Galls, insect, of Ontario. 253 

of daisies, invesflgations. 1143 

laotema spp.. 161 

phytoptid, of North America. 653 

Galziricte^ studies. 479 


in Europe, notes. 842 

plans for. 943 

school. (Fee School gardens.) 

Scottish, book. 842 

training, for boys. 993 

treatise. 644 

Garget. {See Mammitis.) 

Gas, effect on camations. 627 

forests. 831 

shade trees. Mass. 643 

maau£icture from peat. 729 

use in homes. 1062 

Goscardza maiagaacarieTuis, description. 554 

Gases, effect on micro-organisms. 626 

plant growth. .623 

trees. 311 

of swollen canned goods, analyses. 10.68 

poisonous, effect on plants. 134 

produdtion in alimentary tract. *70 

Gasoline motors, agricultural, tests. 485 

Gastric juice, effect on starch. (UiS 

Gastio-enteritls, effect on milk secretion, 

r.S.D.A. 980 

Gastrodlscus, new species, notes. 484 

Gaetrolobium grandiflorum, toxicity. 986 

Gastropaeha pfaif, notes. 459 

QttstropltUueegui, (5ee Horse botfly.) 

Gastrothylav sp., notes. 484 

Geel dikkop, pxevalenGe in South Africa. 1081 

Geese, affected by plague in India. 790 

breeds, description. 571 

care and management. 490 

Inflaimnfttliwi of SIT S ftCS in -. 189 

marketing. 178 
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Geil-ziekte, prevalence in Soutb Africa. lOSO 

Gdatin, nutrient value. 719 

Genetic laws, application. 598 

Geochemistry, data of. G09 

Geography of Great Falls region. 813 

Portugal. 5^ 

San Joaquin Valley. 813 

south-central Oregon. 812 

southern California. 813r 

Syria. 119 

Geology of Connecticut, bibliography. G17 

Great Falls r^on. 812 

Nebraska. IS 

San Joaquin Vsdley. 813 

south-central Oregon. 812 

southern California. 813 

Tucson, Arizona. 733 

Geometrical measuring plate, description.... 485 

Georgia College, notes. 95,196,294,492,694 

Station, financial statement. 195 

notes. 196,294 

report of director. 195 

Geramum dissectuvit economic value. 864 

Germol, germicidal value, Wis. 9SC 

Qigartina mamillosa, analyses. 964 

Ginger, analyses. Conn. State. 959 

quality, judging. 13 

Ginseng, culture. 641 

diseases, treatment, N. Y.Comell... 52 

Gypsy moth, control, Conn.State. 104$ 

in Connecticut.. 352 

Massachusetts. 253 

New England. 760 

North America. 58 

Rhode Island. 760 

notes. 459,1146 

U.S.D.A. 237 

parasitism, IT.S.D.A. 456 

Oirardinus psecU(ddes» destruction of mosqui- 

toesby. 1153 

Glanders- 

bacilli, toxin of. 88 

'Control in Dutch East Indies. 88 

diagnosis. 280,879,1189 

differentiation from strangles. 983 

formation of abscess in. 88 

immunization. 87.482,1085 

introduction into Denmark. 583 

opbthalmo-reaction In. 188 

prevalence in Africa.. 279,478,576,670,787.1060 

England. 379 

Germany. 876 

Great Britain. 679 

India. 786,787 

Massachusetts. 786 

Missouri. 786 

Ohio. 183 

the Philippines. 788 

reaction in. 385 

studies. 87 

treatment. 183 

Glass, effect on action of rennet, Wis. 80 

QlaueSum spp,, coagulating substance in. 26 

Gliadin, determination. 10 

OkeoapoHum findemulAfonum, treatment_ 648 

oferorum, notes.1.‘>7,U40 

rufoTnaeuXanff studies. 1138 

6830-09-4 


Page. 


Gl(B 08 porium spp^, studies.113S. 1139 

GIoTneraia rufomaeulans. {See Glcposporium 
Tufomaealans.) 

Glos^na mfxrsxtans^ notes. lOSl 

pilpalis, anatomy. 765 

destruction. 282 

life history. 765 

relation to Trypanosoma 

gamldense. . 705 

trypanosomes in probiscis 

of. 759 

spp., transmission of trypanosomes 

by.. 766 

Glucose, detection. 10 

determination in sirups and honey. 397 

effect on micnK)rganisms.. 627 

fertilizing value. 625 

Glucosid, new, from olives, notes. 831 

Glucosids, cyanogenetic, in feeding stuffs.... 1172 

seeds. 927 

in plants, studies. 93S 

Glue as an egg preservative. 870 

GluphUtla seccrat immature stages of. 656 

Glutaminic acid, nutritive value. 367 

Gluten as affected by sulphurous acid. 907 

determination. 396 

estimation of dry matter in. 611 

feed, anal 3 rses. 173,366,1172 

Conn.8tate. 1065 

Ind...:. 968 

Me. 172 

N.J. 69 

N.y.State. 366 

R.r. 566 

artificially colored, analyses..... 778 

manufacture_. 397 

meed for egg production. Mass.. 273 

Olyccrin— 

alcohol, and vi^ter mixture as an egg pre¬ 
servative. 870 

determination in feces. 1166 

effect on estimation of alcohol in pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations. 398 

nitrification in soils. 518 

toxicity of aluminum salts.. 939 

Glycocoll, effect on nitrogen metabolism. 465 

Glycogen, determination. 309 

in embryo pigs. 266 

transformation by emorxns. 266 

Olpeyphagits spinipea, notes . 61 

OlpptapanUleo sp., notes, U.S.D.A. 955 

Onetum gnemor^ adventitious buds on. 733 

GmraonXa eryfhrotioma, notes. 649,845 

ueiMfa, studies. 1139 

Grtorimooekema UlUrpa^ notes. 458 

Goat and sheep hybrids. 71 

stomach worms, remedies. 86 

Goats, breeding and management. 779 

in Germany, treatise. 569 

report on. 596 

treatise. 867 

inoculation with Trgpanosomaspp,.. 884 

poisoning by digits. 189 

piodnetion of gases in. 70 

rai^ng for milk production. 1066 

notes. 73 


Oolden-rod, beeitles affecting, Gomi.State- 1048 
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Goldenseal, cultuie. 641 

notes, U.S.D.A. 146 

Gmiodontia duaria, immature stages of.. 656 

Gooseberries—' 

culture, Ind. 940 

in Alaska, Ala^. 1^ 

forcing by warn water. 641 

Otsdieite, culture experiments, P.R. 39 

shipping experiments, Mich. 143 

varieties, Mich. 143,939 

Pa.. 339 

Gooseberry black knot, description. 55 

brown scale, notes. 764 

cecldomyia, notes. 651 

diseases,treatment,N.Y.Comell. 52 

mfildew, notes. 548,845,1044 

treatment. 249,253.347 

sawfly, notes. 457 

Gophers, pocket, destruction, U.S.D.A. 551 

economic relations. 758 

€foriyrut spp., injorious to cardoon. 353 

Gossyparia spuria. (Sec European elm scale.) 

Qossypium spp., culture e^qperiments. 932 

Gouw-ziekte, investigations. 787 

Government documents, distributing.. 409 

Graduate school of agriculture. 407,1099 

meteorology, r.S.D.A_ 312 

Grafting stock, effect on sdon. 1131 

Grain aphis, European, notes, Colo. 855 

notes, Minn. 58 

X.Mex.. C54 

^ring, parasitism, U.S.D.A_ 257 

feeds as a source of bacteria in milk, 

Conn. Storxs. 179 

fcarplgs, Mont. 067 

harvesters, tests. 0S9 

industry, cooperative, in the United 

States. 90 

mixtures, fertilizer experiments. 1018 

ground, analyses, K.J. <9 

moth, angoumols, notes. 1053 

rations for cows. Miss. 474 

smuts and rusts, microscopic features.. 1042 

treatment. 240 

weevils, notes. 255,7li2 

remedies. 553 

Grains— 

analyses, U.S.D. A. 10i3 

Wyo. 135 

cost of production in Australia.. 889 

culture experiments, Alaska. 133 

Mont. 102S 

Ohio. 1031 

in aifGOfa fiehls. U.S.D A. 634 

feeding value, r.S.D..\-. 1063 

fertilizer experiments. 223,510,533,728,832,1018 

insects affecting. 457,1149 

notes, U.S.D.A. 437 

nutritive value. 777 

rotation experiments, Minn. 435 

seeding experiments, Mont..... :028 

Va. 932 

rules Ibr. 739 

statistiGS. 1033 

storing and milling, review of literature.. 785 

vazleties for dry farming, U.S.D A. 437 

(See abo Cereals and special crops.) 


Page. 

Gram seed, inoculation experiments. 819 

toxic excretions by roots of.. 521 

Graminem, self-digestion of endosperm. 734 

Granary weevil injurious to com. 458 

Granite as affected by humus. 915 

Grape berry moth, remedies. 354,458 

worm, notes, Ohio. 893 

black rot, treatment, N.Y.ComeU_ 249 

diseases, bibliography. 950 

notes. 246,756,947 

Cal. 548 

treatment. 55,951 

N.Y.Comell. 62 

U,S.D.A. 949 

downy mildew, notes. 947 

treatment. 249, 

548,5^,757,1139 

flea-beetle, notes, N.Y.State. 952 

flowers as affected by fungicides.. 649 

fruit, culture in Texas, Tex. 1038 

rot, studies, Nel^. 451 

gray rot, biology. 646 

treatment. 949 

industry in California, Cal. 557 

juice cordial, composition. 167 

Industry, N.Y.State. 940 

preservation, Okla. 080 

leaf-hopper, bibliography, Cal. 557 

life history. 652 

studies, Cal. 557 

skeletonizer, studies and bibliog¬ 
raphy, U.S.D.A. 955 

marc, analyses. 1172 

dried, feeding vsdue. * 172 

nutritive value. 1172 

mildew, mitToscopic characters. 1042 

notes. 1140 

must, notes. 1131 

powdery mildew, treatment. 54S, 

549,951,1140 

root parasite, notes. 950 

worm, bibliography. Cal. 558 

notes. 653 

studies. Cal. 658 

sugar, effect on toxicity of aluminum 

salts. 929 

nutrient value. 719 

white rot, studies. 950 

Grapes— 

.American, culture in Italy. 147 

analyses. 241 

as affected by color of soil. 751 

as affected by poisonous gases. 431 

bagging experiments, N.Y.Comell. 250 

bibliography, N.Y.State. 941 

blooming period, N.Y.State. 42,642 

composition as affected by light. 838 

at various stages. 241,443,7.53 

culture experiments. 752 

in California. 838 

Germany. 1132 

New York, N.Y.State. 940,995 

Oregon, Oreg. 336 

Spain. 339 

V. nonculture. 940 

fertilizer experiments.... 642,839,923,1020,1132 
requirements. 753 
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■rapes—Continued. 

forcing experiments. S39 

grafting, effect on quality of wine. 443 

hybrid, resistance to phylloxera. 444 

studies. 443 

tests. 752 

insects affecting. 354 

manufacture of alcohol from. S75 

methods of pruning in India. 839 

notes. 1034 

origin of red color in. 733 

production in Spain. 444 

pruning experiments, P.R. 39 

seedless, studies and bibliography. 642 

sprayed with arsenicals, danger from. .. 450 

storage and transportation. 840 

U.S.D.A. 1037 

varieties.241,1182 

Cal. 557 

Mich. 143 

N.Y.State. 940 

color capabilities. Cal. 575 

for grafting. 643 

wine making. Cal. 576 

rdle in wine bouquet. 1078 

winterkilling, Mich. 939 

irapevine-hopper cage, description. Cal. 559 

Irapevines, analyses. 777 

nutritive value. 777 

iraphite, powdered, as a pepper adultermt.. 310 

riass extract, photodynamic work. 1026 

mite, notes. 1051 

mixtures, tests. 20 

peas, varieties. 229 

rusts, studies. 946 

scale, western cottony, notes. 1146 

seed, cytological studies. 828 

examination, Iowa. 334 

silver top, notes, N. Y.State. 648 

tufted hair, notes, Wyo. 368 

brasses— 

alkali meadow, notes, Wyo. 368 

analyses.69,627,709,804,968 

Hawaii. 172 

Va. 932 

Wyo. 135 

as a source of bacteria in milk, Conn. 

Storrs. 179 

affected by flue dust. 831 

smelter smoke. 637 


I Grasses—Continued. 

for pigs Mont. 668 

sheep. 866 

formation of galls on. 161 

hydrocyanic acid in. 928 

notes. Miss. 436 

of German meadows, characteristics. 367 

New South Wales. 367 

photosynthesis in. 129 

sewage sludge for. 825,1023 

sprayed with arsenic, feeding value. 654 

sugar-yielding, analyses. 659 

tropical, feedi^ value. 969 

Vlei, analyses. 467 

{See alto specific hinds.) 

Gras^ppers. (iSee Locusts.) 

Greaves, analyses. 827 

Green bug, natural enemies, Okla. 932 

notes. 762 

manures as a source of humus. 522 

effect on nitrification in soils. 519 
soil temperature.... 620 

fertilizing value. 220 

use. 122 

manuring experiments... 20.316,428,832,936 

Tex. 938 

notes, U.S.D.A. 437 

Greenhouse soils, renewal, Md. 238 

Greenhouses, construction and heating, book. 887 

unheated, treatise. 445 

Grey box,.stFength. 243 

Greyhounds, relation between form and func¬ 
tion. 571 

Grist mill products in the United States.... 64,1159 

Ground squirrel, destruction, U.S.D. A. 551 

Grouse, feeding habits. 159 

Growth, chemical studies on. 265,266,267 

Grubs, white. (See W'hite grubs.) 

Qryllus spp., notes. 559 

Gttajaeum ojfidnale, substitute for. IMl 

Guam Station, notes. 95,694 

report, r.S.D.A. 693 

Guano, analyses. 732,827 

fertilizing value. 522,639 

industry in Peru. 525,824 

I methods of analysis. 704 

j Peruvian, analyses. 921 

compositioa and use. 223 

I Guaranty legend, decisions, U.S.D.A. 863 

Guava mummy disease, notes. P.K. 58 


breeding experiments, U.S.D.A.. 

. 235 

culture, P.R. 

. 32 

experiments. 

. 933 1 

Alaska. 

. 133 , 

Minn 

. 436 

Wis. 

. 136 

in the South. 

. 1128 1 

edible in India. 

. 340 I 

effect on soil temperatures. 

. 620 

trees. 

. 737 

fertilizer experiments.. 20,122,229,320,516>529, 

723,724,1020,1118,1127 

Mass. 

. 327 

Va. 

. 334 

for lawns, tests, B.I... 

. 144 

ostriches in Cape Colony. 

. 870 

pigs, Mo.. 

. 73 


Guavas, culture experiments, P.R. 39 

in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

Guard cells, investigations. 830 

Guayule, distiibution of rubber in. 1136 

Ovignardia JndvoeUii, treatment, N.Y.ComelL * 249 

Guinea com, preparation for food. 66 

fowls, breeds, description. 571 

in America. 76 

eating of locusts by. 57 

Guinea pigs— 

breeding experiments. 1072 

com diet for. 965 

immunization against anthrax, La. 577 

glazidecs. 87,1085 

tuberculosis. 186 

inheritance of immunity to toxins. 1071 
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Ouizotia oldfera cake, analyses. 972 

feeding value. 972 

Giilaseh extract, composition. 361 

Gulf vateis, brilliant notes, U.S.D.A. 1012 

Gulls, feeding babits. 456 

Gum arabic as an egg preservative. 870 

lac insects of Madagascar. 554 

Gums, bydiating ferments in. 1025 

G ntta and rubber plants, treatise. 50 

percba, production and use. 51 

Gyraaogrammcspp., hydrocyanic acid in.... 434 

Gymnosperms, treatise. 446 

GymnospomTigium spp., life history. 453,1138 

Oyiuteardia cioratit, hydrocyanic acid in. 527 

Gypsum, analyses. 827 

assimilation by Azotobacter. 19 

deposits in Montana. 1023 

Western Austrcdia. 1119 

effect on alkali soils, IJ.S.D.A. 428 

solubility of potassium... 125 

fertilizing v^ue. 320,524,823,923 

methods of application, T7.S.D A.. 988 

Basmaphyaalit pttnc/ofa, notes. 1082 

structure and biology 1154 

Haemonehua eontortus, notes, S.C. 382 

studies. 879 

Bail, damage by, in Servia. 711 

prevention by connonading. 912 

protection from.313,811 

Hailstonus as affected by electric lines. 810 

Halibut muscle, hydrolysis. 1008 

JBalutidata coryae, notes, N.H. 556 

spp., notes, Conn.State. 1048 

Halisidota caterpmars, outbreak. 253 

Halos, studies, U.S.P.A... 515 

JBdUka duOybia, {See Grape flea-beetle.) 

Halva, analyses. 1162 

Ham, borne-curing. 177 

nitrogen content. 356 

storing. 

Hampton agricultural institute summer 

school. 898 

Hams, miscured, taints in. 771 

Hard woods of Eastern Australia. 243 

Harlequin cabbage bug- 

distribution as affected by temperature, 

N.H. 852 

notes, N.Y. State. 952 

studies. 496 

r.S.DA. 161 

Harness, strength of, tests, Nebr. 486 

Marpaetor eottaJU» notes. 854 

ffarpepkyUum eaffrumt cultuie, Hawaii. 143 

Hamaamt amcricaaa, studies and bibliogra¬ 
phy, U.S.D.A. 955 

Harrowing, notes. 692 

Harvest mite, notes, Minn. 1050 

Hawaii College, notes. 95 

Station, notes. 95,395,798,996,1095 

report, U.S.D.A. 693 

work, Hawaii. 195 


Page. 

Hay, as a packing material for fruits, Hawaii. 
source of bacteria in milk. Conn. 

Stons. 179 

affected by smdter smoke. 627 

available energy.' 777 

blue grass, aualyses, Va. 932 

cost of production in Australia., 
crops, yields, comparison, Eans. 

caring racks, construction, Tenn. 1032 

digestibility, Nev. 664 

effect on nitrogen content of manure... 318 

for sheep. 

from sewage meadows, studies. 172,367 

Hudzoo vine, analyses. 366 

leguminous, nutritive value. 777 

TUftking and marketing. 592 

micro-organisms of. 367 

mixed, analyses, Wyo. 135 

native, digestibility, W^yo. 368 

nutritive value of nonproteid nitrog- 

' enous constituents. 367 

of southern Italy, bibliography. 777 

sheds, construction. 592 

spontaneous combustion. 864 

wheat, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

(iSMaZso.UiiaI£a, Clover, and Timothy.) 

Ilaz^ bud mite, characteristics. 256 

forcing by warm water. 641 

I Hazelnuts, culture, Mi(fli. 939 

I Health as affected by— 

I preservatives. 362,774 

I U.S.D.A. 361,464,961 

Heat, animal, data on. 1063 

effect on milk albumin, Ind. 1074 

muscular work. 366 

I mechanical equivalent, determination. 806 

relation to plant diseases, Mass. 345 

solar, accumulation in solutions. 806 

{See aiao Temperature.) 

Heifers, cost of feeding. Conn. Stons. 374 

I raising. 1066 

I Helianthus tubers, culture and use. 659 

< Hdioplalaunipmeta. (iSee Army worm.) 

i Heliothia armiger, notes. 762 

I dbadeta. {See Cotton bollworm.) 

I Hdiotropium pemoiamm, transpiration. 129 

Hebninthologicai technique. 1192 

Hdminfhosporium gramTuum, studies.... 153,1042 
treatment.... 52 

I sp., notes. 947 

Helopdtia arUonii, relation to H. iheivora . (>1 

theivora, variations in. 61 

Helopeltis, new species, description. 61 

Hemadas, new genus. 1147 

Hematozoa, endoglobuior, in birds of Brazil.. 8R4 

I HcmerocampaZcucosf^ma, biology, N.Y.Stato 1052 

> notes. 1146 

I Minn. 1050 

I N.H. 556 

I EejnUeiavaatairix,tmmmiltyofC^ffeaamge7t^ 

aw to. 1141 


Sugar Station, notes. 95,492,894 

Hawks, feeding habits. 159,350,1145 

Hawthorns, insects affteting. 1146 

Hay, analy^. 172,173,366,777 

a.i. 113 

Va. 932 


studies. 947 

Hemlptera of Fiji. 1148 

Hemlock, black, notes, U.S.D.A. 543 

western, seasoning tests, U.S.D.A. 48 

Hemoglobin, relation to chlorophyll. 1121 

Hemoglolflnini% immunization... 284 
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Page. 

Hemo^obinuiia, in hoxses, treatment. 578 

Hemolysins, constitution and action. 1080 

Hemolysis, relation to antihemoglobin. 577 

Hemorrhagic septicemia. (See Septicemia.) 

Hemp as a green mannie. 832 

fertilizer experiments.429,724,024 

groTtih as affected by electricity. 1125 

sisal, leaf blast, notes. 947 

varieties, N.Dak. 533 

wild, viability of seed. 628 

Hen’s nest, homemade, description...... 178 ^ 

Hens, laying records of different breeds. 1070 | 

molting experiments, N.Y.State. 9GS 

sitting, carbon dioxid under, Coim. 

StoiTS. 472 I 

temperature of, during incubation, Fa. 670 I 

Herbivora, excretion of pho^horus by. 174 

Herbs, culture experiments, Vt. 333 

in Michigan, Mich. 144 

varieties for Scotland. 842 

Heredity, dominance of characters in. 1109 

factors affecting. 1173 

in Pisum. 629 

plants and animals. 325 

treatise. 927 

silkworms. 1155 

of coat colors In animals. 568,1168 

hyperdactyllsm in poultry. 1170 

immunity to toxins in animals.. 1071 

sex, studies.1108,1109 

physiology of. 1168 

relation to chandriosomes. 1169 

tuberculosis. 981 

research in. 1071 

review of theories. 1071 

treatise and hihliograiOiy. 778 

Hernia, abdominal, symptoms. 790 

Herrings, food value. 772 

MesperaloSfuni/era, culture and use. 834 

Hessian fly, notes, Ohio. 491 

parasitism, U.S.D.A. 258 

Beterocampa ffuttivitfa, bibliogrB|diy. 653 

studies. Me. 1049,1054 

Beteroderaradicieola, notes. 762 

N.Y.State. 840 

Bevea brasilieTuis. (See Rubber, Para.) 

guyanenHs in Surinam, notes. 152 

tapping experiments. 1137 

Hibiscus seeds as a coffee adulterant. 661 

Bibieeus spp., compositian. 037 

Hickory bark-borer, notes, XT.S.D,A. 257 

shellbark, colture in Germany.. 843 

tiger moth, notes, N.H. 556 

tussock caterpillar, notes. Conn. 

State. 1048 

Bieraeium awranHtuumf notes. 640 

Highways. (8u Roads.) 

Hillsides, gullied, renovation. 598 

Hip seed oil, Gharaoteristics. 810 

Hippoboscidse of Congo Free State. 1147 

mppodamla eonoergenet notes. 1051 

Hog cholera^ 

bacUtnSsChaiacteristios. 384 

control. 1083 

N.Di*. 1069 

germs, destruction, Wis. 986 

iminunizatioa.... 881 


Hog cholera—Continued. 

iniTTmTiiaiatinn j IvftTisi . 881 

Mo. 583 

investigations and bibliography. 1082 

prevalence in Germany. 876 

Missouri. 786 

Ohio. 183 

Orange River Colony. 1080 

the Philippines. 788 

relation to swine plague. 6S1 

serum, preparation from horses. 285 

production, Kans. 881 

spread, prevention, Mo. 583 

studies. 285 

vaccine, tests, TJ.S.D.A. 882 

virus, studies. 1080 

virulence. 1083 

Hogs. (See Pigs.) 

Holly, culture and use.. 9^ 

Homoo, notes.. 69 

Home economiGs. (See Domestic science.) 

Gardening Association, report. 993 

gardens, prizes for. 590 

grounds, beautifying, lK)ok.. 148 

science. (See Domestic science.) 

Homes, ]id>or-saving appliances in. 771 

Hominy feed, analyses.. 173,366 

Conn.State.. 1065 

La. 864 

Me.. 173 

N.J. 69 

N.Y.State. 366 

meeJ, axudyses, N.J. 69 

R.L. 567 

and chops, analyses, Ind. 968 

Bomotropue bkapUkaU aJbopktuSf notes, 

Minn. 1050 

Honcfccnj^jfScfTidia, composition. 637 

Honey, add content.. 11 

adulteration, T7.S.D. A. 565 

detection.11,510,1009 

treatise. 359 

agaric, notes.. 11^ 

analyses.. 113,309,862 

artificial, detection.210,612 

dextrin, mdecular weight. 773 

formic add content.. 418 

from sugar-fed bees. 1162 

Hawaiian, analyses, Hawaii. 262 

diaracteristics, Hawaii... 261 

inspection in Canada. 463 

judging.. 309,1009 

method of analysis. 900 

misbranding, n.S.D. A. 565 

plants, culture in Michigan, Mich.... 144 

notes, Tex. 128 

of Hawaii, T7.S.D.A..• 959 

prodnetion in Hawaii, IJ.S.D.A. 959 

storing and marketing.. 766 

strained, examination. 359 

vinegsr, making, Aiiz. 377 

Honolaln KonnaZ Sduxfl, Ixmcihes at.. 66 

Hookwann disease, notes.. 965 

of cattle, studies, S.C. 382 

Hop aphis, notes, Gdou. 856 

diseases, notes.. 756 

industry in Eni^d.. 834 
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Page. I 

Hop industry in Germany. 834 

RopZoeampa fcstudima, notes.. G54 

Hoplocemmbyxspimeornh, not^ . 559 | 

Hops, an^yses. 167 

as affected by caldum cyanamid. 1043 

cultivation experiments. 833 

culture and handling, treatise.. 533 

duty on, in California. 834 

fertilizer experiments. 833 | 

flea beetle affecting. 954 

^ent, analyses, Conn.State. 10G5 

statistics.. 834 

Harden, hydrolysis. 907 

Sorncdendran dadosporioides, fixation of ni- 

tiogenhy.. 17 

Horn growth in calves, prevention, r.S.l).A. 982 

meal, fertilizing value.. 723 

Homed lark, notes. 1198 

Homs, development.. 71 

Homwaiins, notes.. 712 

Horse botfly, notes. 533 

remedies. 460 

breeding congress at Paris.. 177 

industry in Hungary.. 1173 

chestnut, foicmg by warm ater.. 641 

disease, Boma, prevalence in Saxony.. 2bC 
diseases, prevalence in Queensland.... 787 

treatise. 188 

variations of ooipusdes in— 87 

feeds, analyses, R.1. 567 j 

industry in France.. 177 

influenza, prevalence in Germany_ 876 

meat, detection in sausage. 612 

digestibility. 1067 

distribution of pho^horus in... 9G3 

identification. 11,1009,1106 

sieikneBS, immunization. 680,681,787 

prevalence in Sudan.. 876 

Idle of mosquitoes in. 6S0 

studies.. 680 

virus, studies. lOSO , 

Horses— ' 

ailmeats and accidents, treatise.. ^ j 

amyloid degeneration in. 188 

aphis affecting.. 654 

army, in Eng^d. 1174 

blood of, studies.. 792 

bonnets for.. 371 1 

breeding.. 71 

Wis. 75,973 

to color.. 470 

breeds, treatise. 371 

care and management. 1172 

diastasolin for.I_ 1070 j 

digestion experiments. 1172 

feeding and care. Mo.. 570 

bibliography. 177 | 

discussion. 75 

experiments. 174,177,371,570 

Ohio.. 470 

notes . 177,870 

food requirements. 1065 

FrenehrCanadiaabreed. . 278 

history. 1174 

hunter, chazacteristics. 870 


Page. 


noises—Continued. 

immunization against glanders. 482,1085 

piroplasmosis.. 787,1085 

strangles. 386 

improvement in Ireland. 71 

Sudan. 876 

intestinal parasites. 478 

leucocytes in, studies. 982 

market class^ tr.S.D.A. 592 

metacarpal bones. 470 

molasses for. 270 

native types, preservation, U.S.D.A. 973 

nonglandered, mallein reaction In. 1085 

pasturing.. 865 

patent feed for.. 468 

poisoning by aisenlcals. 730 

loco weed, Nehr.. 482 

production in East Friesland. 780 

protein digestion in. 1069 

laisixig in Denmark. 75 

rations for. 75,470,1171 

relation between IGarm and function.. 571 

teeth, treatment, Wash. 379 

tran^pQrtstion.. 286 

treatise. 75,285,869 

trotting, age of sires. 1174 

use in preparation of hog cholera serum.. 285 

venereal disease of, in Ohio. 183 

Horse^oeing, principles.. 

Horticultural crops, fertilizer esqperiments... 221 

inspection laws, need of. 497 

inspectors, association of.. 497 

research, Innes bequest to. 800 

school at Dahlem. 590 

Horticulture at San Antonio experiment farm, 

U.S.D..V. 437 

elementary course in. 194 

in Wyoming. 240 

instruction in. 194 

notes, Oreg,. 393 

Vt. 394 

relation to meteorology. 14 

report of international jury. 690 

Hospitals, nutrition problems in. 566 

HO-tiOu, manufacture in Indo-Cbina. 261 

notes. 167 

House fly, anatomy and bibliography. 764 

as carriers of disease.057,1198 

destnictionoflepiosy bacilli by.. 1183 

life history. 460 

studies. 496,656 

Household arts in rural schools. 591 

Housekeepers’ Conference Association, Mo... 590 

Houses, humidity of, in winter, U.S.D. A_ 811 

Huisach, effect on pastures, U.S.D.A. 437 

Hulecoetomyia pBeuiotsmiata, studies. 1153 

Humidity charts, atmospheric. 912 

effect on plumage coloration. 

Indoors, deficiency, U.S.D.A. 1012 

Humus, oomposition and functions. 316 

deposits in the limestone Alps. 1014 

effect on calcium cyanamid. 922 

granite. 915 

nitrification in soils, Minn. 436 

soil bacteria. 121 
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Hnmus in New Hampshire soils, N.H. 2 Li 

Vermont soils, Vt. 21S 

notes. 522 

nutrient value. 719 

HuTttereUus hookait notes. 1035 

Hurricane in the West Indies, U.S.D.A. 312 

Hurricanes as affected by mountain ranges, 

U.S.D.A. 1012 

Husson,W.M.,Mographicalsketch,U.S.D.JL 312 i 

Hyacinths as affected by salts. 1121 

mites affecting. 61 • 

Hyalopterus arundinis, notes, Colo. 856 

Hybridization, (fffe Plant breeding.) 

Hybrids, fixation.. 598 

Hydrocephalus in horses, Nev. 678 

Hydrochinon, effect on plants. 928 | 

Hydrochloric acid- 

destruction of cotton foliar by. 553 

effect on plants and aniTnaia . 1121 

Hydrocyanic acid- 

determination. 1161 

gas, effect on plants and insects. 496 

fumigation. 355,763,856,1153 ' 

CoumState. 10^ 

Md. 1053 

N.Y.State.. 256,656 

U.S.D.A. 555 

resistance ofcucumbers to. Mass.... 350 

In beans.12^1161 

feeding stuffs. 1172 

plants. 434,527,928,1027 

macaroons.. 564 


Hydro^ectric power plants, descriptions.... 587 

Hydrofluoric add as a hydrolyzing agent.... 808 

use in protein hydrolysis.. 1008 

Hydrogen— 

dioxld, detection in milk. 1010 

effect on micro-orgaiilsms and ferments.. 627 

peroxid— 

as a disinfectant for drinking water.. 813 

milkpreseiTatiye. 477 

detection in milk. 1108 

effect on soils. 218 

tuberculous milk. 1077 


Page. 

Hyperdactylism In poultry. 1170 

Hyphanfria euma. {Su Webworm, fell.) 

Hypodcrma brachysporum, notes. 651 

i^p., notes. 582,857 

Hyponometda maindla, remedies.. 762 

Hypsopygia eostalU. (Ste Clover-hay worm.) 

Ilythers, studies, U.S.DA.. 811 

Ice, bacteria in. 813 

as affected by temperature... 116 

bos, description, N.C. 476 

columns in gravelly soil, U.S J>.A. 114 

cream, analyses. 775,1162 

bacteria in, r.S.D..\. 275 

methods of analysis. 168 

powder, examination. 358 

movements in Bering Straits, U.S.1>.A.. 312 

on the Great Lakes, C.S.D..4..312,515 

Icerya moTOserraiensU, notes, P.R. 58 

puriAasL {See Cottony cuduon-scale.) 

Ichneumon, parasitic on Cecropia.. 953 

Ichneumon sttblaius, notes, Me. 1054 

Idaho Station, financial statement. 293 

notes.. 492,798,894,1200 

report of director. 293 

University, notes. 798,894,1200 

Ignotus sentgmaitcus, notes. 1051 

Uima, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

Illinois Station, financial statement. 892 

notes. 294,1095 

University, notes. 196,294,593,1095 

lUosporium malifdliorum n. sp., description.. 547 

Immigration, effect on rural developmeat.... 1195 

Immunity, hereditary, studies. 279 

natural, of living tissue. 577 

Immunization, practice of. 279 

iSee also Anthrax, Tuberculo¬ 
sis, de.) 

Imperata cgUndrica, note&. 568 

Imperial Union of German Agricultural Coop- 

eratl\e Societies. 990 

Implement makers, relation to agricultural 

engineeiing.. 599 

Inbreeding, paper on. 778 

relation to degeneration. 598,1169 

Incubation experiments. 471 


jffiosphid, effect on plants. 523 

production in goats. 70 

sulphid, effect on plants. 523 

Hydrogiaid^ic surveys in North Dakota. 1193 

Hydrography of south-central Oregon. 812 

Hydrologic station at Abbeville. 1088 

Hydrology of south-central Oregon. 812 

treatise. 1111 


Ozeg.. 472 

ofeggs, metabolism in. 471,472,571 

Incubator boskets, pedigree, description, Me. 473 

chicks, feeding. 400 

Incubatois, management, Pa. 670 

notes.. 490 

India rubber. (5ee Rubber.) 

Indiana Station, financial statement. 1094 


Hydrophobia, (ffee Rabies.) 

Hygiene, alimentary, international oongress. 565 

far school^ treatise... 363 

InHorea.. 363 

lotion to nutrition and physiology 66 

treatise and bibliography. 863 

veterinary, treatise... 81 

HyUslnus spp., studies. 559 

Hymenoptera, habits and life history. 254 

parasitic, habits. 553 

Sypeeoum pendulum, coagulating substance 
in.*. 26 


notes.. 06,593,798,804 

report of director. 1004 

Indigofeia as a green manure. 428 

/ndi^crogfendf(2o8as6ed,compositiOiL. 1158 

Industrial education in dementary schools.. 292 

Germany. 300 

rural schools. 392,489 

schools, preparing teachers far.... 393 

Industries, agrotechnfe, progress iu. 785 

productive, relatkn to agriculture 406 

use of potash in. 731 

Inebriates, diet for.. 964 
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Infant foods, analyses, Oonn.State. d59 

infants, carrot soup for. 1061 

feeding, discussion. 

standards.. 1163 

health of, as affected by formalde¬ 
hyde, l\S.D.A. 962 

nutrition, relation to composition of 

milk. 963 

preparation of milk for. 783 

re^iration experiments. 1167 

treatise. 1061 

Infectious diseases, index. 1199 

Influenza in horses. 878,983 


Page. 

Insectiddes—Continufid. 

use, Ohio. 1055 

(See ahto specific forms,) 

Insects— 

American, treatise. 652 

anatomy. 160 

aquatic, notes. 653 

as affected by fumigating gases. 496 

food in Japan. 461 

beneficial, notes. 1147 

destruction by birds. 759,1152 

devdopment, factors affecting. 254 

distribution as affected by- 


variations of corpuscles in. 87 

Inheritance. {See Heredity.) I 

Ihorganic compounds, determinatfon in milk 809 
InsBet— 

breeding cages, plans for.. 496 I 

galls of Ontario. 233 

larvae as affected by freezing.. 57 

remedies. 351 . 

names, standardization. 1145 1 

parasites as slaves of ants. 832 

in Hawaii and California. 760 

notes. 1147 

of cotton-boll weevil. 161 

man and animals. 760 | 


temperature. 395 

N.H. 851 


forest, treatise. 

gall, notes. 

hibernation as affected by temperature.. 253 

ihiurious— 

introduction into India. 654 

notes.57,1C,0,193,253,255,361,467,554, 

654,739,7C0,845,940,1146,1147,1151 

Conn.State. 1048 

Hawaii. 159 

N.Mex. 653 

Ohio. 1048 

U.S.D,A. 293 


parasitism, value to fonners, U.S.D..i. 

... 237 

photography, paper on . 

... 496 

pupsc,weight as affected by carbon dioxid 254 ' 

rearing devices, descr^tion . 

.. 760 ] 

Insectary, need of, in entomology. . 

.. 496 

Inseetfoide law, national, status . 

.. 496 1 

Insecticides— 

1 

analyses, N.Y.State . 

.. 958 1 

arsenical, danger from . 

335,959 ! 

use in agrieuituie. 

112,355 

Federal legislation concerning. 

.. 398 1 

legislation in New York. N.Y.State... 

.. 938 

notes. 

235,236 

N.y.State. 

.. 946 1 

preparation. 

.. 164 1 

Colo. 

.. 836 

Ky.. 

.. 164 ‘ 

Md. . 

.. 360 

laid use . 160,350,&‘il 

m . 

... aj3 , 

Mass. . 

... 250 1 


... 9SS 

Mo . 

... 335 1 

N.C . 

... 458 

N.J . 

... 636 , 

NJfex. . 

... 654 1 

N.Y.ComeU . 

... 58 

N.Y.State . 

... 352 

Ohio- . 

... 459 

S,C .. 

... 1055 

Tex. . 

. 355,958 

Wash.. 

... 1036 

WIs.. 

948 

propiietaiy, inspection, Tex. 

... 432 

use. 

.. 458 

report on.... 

,. 397 

atcHlks. 


tttitS.. 


Md. 

1033 

Mich . 

.. 939 


parasitism, IT.S.D.A. 267 

relation to cultivation. 262 

remedies. 350,553,600,946,1145,1146 

N.Y.State. 286,666 

Ohio. 1055 

S.C. 1053 

Wadi. 1056 

review of literature. 758 

toalfiiMh,Kans. 438 

U.S.D.A. 634 

apples. 60 

m. 353 

Ky. 161 

cabliagcs. 648,1146 

N.Y.State. 69 

cacao. 157,257 

cardoon. 353 

cereals. 1149 

chestnuts. 151 

chimes, N.Mex. 237 

citrus fruits. 100,255,534 

Tex. 1038 

cocoa. 1152 

coffee. 643 

r.R. 61 

com.ir,0,255,458,1146 

cotton.100,255,833,942,1150,1151 

cranberries. 496 

\fniafl . 339 

Wis.59,164 

forests. 459,496,541,645,052, 

654,650,1054,1146 

U.S.I).A. 267 

fruits. 160,253 

Oreg.. 941 

P.R. 58 

gardencrops. 160,255,644,654 

N.C. 458 

grain. 457,1149 

grapes. 354 
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Insects-^Gontiiiiied. 
injurious—continised. 

to loco weeds, U.S.D.A. 267 | 

mangels. 457,761 

olives. 353 

oranges. 255,353 

orchards. 240,654,760,762,1152 

La. 642 

peaches. 60 

peonies, N.Y.Comell. 942 

plants. 1042 

treatise. 762 

roses. 241 

rubber. 67,257,343 

Hawaii. 245 ! 

559 I 

seeds. 256 

shade trees. 553 

Ohio. 459 

tobacco. 554,756,762,1140,1151 

P.E.53,58 

trees, Minn. 1049 

vegetables, Ga. 1037 

willows. 152,542 

wood-boxing Coleoptera. 553 

myoetozoanendoparasitesof.. 1154 

nocturnal, notes. 253 | 

nomenclature. 496,652 , 

notes. 553 

Vt. 394 j 

of Kongo Free State.. 1147 

Tierra del Fuego. 1145 i 

transmission of diseases by..... 765,1145 | 

(See also specific insects.) 

Intellectual work, diet in. 566 

International— 

catalogue of biology. 159 

botany-. 435,827 

physiology. 1168 

cold storage congress. 1157 

congress of pharmacists. 400 

agricultural associations and 

vital statistics. 298 

agriculture, forestry at. 645 

alimentaiy hygiene. 565 

applied chemistry.4^,697 

on tuberculosis. 198 

cotton congress. 1128 

dairycongress. 374,478,698 

dip, gennfoidal value, Wis. 986 

domestfo scfonce congress. 897 

Znstitate of Agriculture. 390 

live stock exposition. 498 

meteorological service, U.S.D.A. 515 

rubber exposition.*.. 755 

Intestinal juices, effect on tetanus toxin. 281 

Intestine, blind, of herbivoia, physiology.... 70 

Invalid foods, analyses, Conn-State. 959 

Invalids, li^t and dark meat for. 357 

lodin, absorption by milk. 975 

manufacture from seaweeds.. £26 

Iowa GoUege, notes. 295,694,694^894^99(^1095 

Station, financial statement. 994 

notes.29^894^996,1095 

report of director. 994 

/p»spp., studies.. 559,1152 


Page. 


Iridomprmcx Aumilis— 

biology and economic relations. 252 

introduction into New Orleans. 953 

Irish moss jelly for calves. 964 

Iritis in horses. 482 

Iron, determination. 702 

in ash. 397 

rock phosphate. 397 

effect on action of rennet, Wis.80,181 

in food. 68 

subterranean waters.. 14 

methods of axudysls. 908 

removal from well water.. 1112 

rusting, factors affecting. 906 

sulphate, destruction of cotton foliage.. 553 

fertilizing value. 823,1035 

Ironbark, streugth of. 243 

Irrigation- 

canals. (See Canals and Ditches.^ 

dam of Yuma. 586 

experiments in India. 687 

farm, expeiimental, description. 886 

flumes and weirs, construction, Mont.... 388 

in California, IT.S.D.A. 1087 

Canada. 1192 

Egypt. 387,1128 

Great Falls region. 813 

Japan. 391 

Madras Presidency. 1193 

Mexico. 1192 

New South Wales. 821 

Oregon, r.S.D.A. 287 

southeastern Australia.. 

southern California. S13 

Sudan. 387 

Syria. 119 

the United States. 1192 

VictoriB. 886 

Wyoming, U.S.D.A. 987 

investigations, Idaho. 214 

U.S.I>.A. 815 

in California. 1193 

Germany. 387 

plants in Australia. 813 

projects in North Dakota. 1193 

stations on the Nile. 1193 

treatise. 387 

water, cost of pumping, U.S.D. A. 885 

laws concerning, X'r.S.D. A. 987 

losses of, prevention, U.S.D..4... 686,815 

measurement, Mont. 388 

pumping. 885 

supplies for, U.S.D. A. 287 

(See also Water.) 

with household waste water. 287 

works in Mexico. 488,586 

Isaria dense, notes.61,456 

Islands of Maine, oonveyance. 1040 

Isodulelte, effect <m toxicity of aluminum 

salts. 929 

Jsosoma spp., gaUs of. 161 

Isotbenns for minimum temp6ratuies,N.H.. SSS 

SJiycems wntdofucensis, (See New York 
weevlL) 

Ixodes redudus, anatomy and bfoiogy. 258 

liefniM, notes. 1063 
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Ixodidffi, new species, description. 656 

of Kongo Free State. 1147 | 

Izndoidea— 

classification and bibliograpliy. 857 

new genus, description. 554 

of United States, revision, U.S.D.A. 164 

Ixtlc. culture and use. 834 

Jack Spaniard, notes. 853 

Jacks in Wisconsin, Wis. 973 

Jag-ziekte, prevalence in Orange Bi ver Colony lOSl 

Jam, rose apide, studies. Ifi^ 

Jams, analyses. 1^,657 

Conn.State. 959 

K.Dak. 511 

canned, absorption of tin by. 1155 

preservation. 771 

Jarzadi, breaking tests. 34l 

Jassid® of British India. 1148 

Jaundice, imdi^ant, in dogs. 1086 

Jays, California^ feeding habits. 456 

Jellies, analyses. 657 

N.Dak. 511 

preservation... 771 

Jellyfi^ life history. £92 

Jews as UBimers. 290 

Johne*s disease in cattle, bibliography. 791 

prevalence in America. 684 

England. 379 

Norway. 284 

Johnson grass, extermination, U.S.D.A. 436 

for cows. Miss. 474 

seed, viability. 628 

Joint-ill in foals, treatment. 385 

lu^, culture in Genuany. 843 

Joncagiiiacete, hydrocyanic acid in. 1027 

/ttBciwspp., notes, Wyo. 

Jungle products, edible, in India. 340 

Junipers as affected by smelters, U.S.D.A... 29 

Jute and jute substitutes, composition. 637 

Kafir Iieer, analyses. 300 

com aphis, notes. 59 

as a dry-land crop, r.S.l>.A. 437 

chops, analyses, Tex. 10U5 

digestibility, Tex. 2b8 

feeding value. Tex.. 606 

for cows. Pa. 373 

insects affecting. 255 

Kainit, effect on potato scab. Mass. 344 

skin development... 333 

soil temperataies. 619 

yield of crops. 822 

fertilizing value.. 20,122,529,933,1127 

Ala.Canebrake. 1030 

Hass. 327 

potadi and chkxin content. 223 

production in the United States. 826 

value and use. 127 

KMaazar experiment in dogs.. 883 

origin.. 883 

analyses, Oreg.. 969 


Page. 

Kansas College, notes. 196,395,594,694,894,996 

Station, notes. 196,395,894,996 


Kaolin formation, studies. 915 

Karitb as an adulterant of butter. 182 

Karri, strength of. 243 

Katra in Gujaret, notes. 761 

Kenotoxins in retired air. 1063 

Kentucky Station, notes. 894 

Kermes UmalayensU n. sp., description. 1152 

Kerosene emulsion- 

preparation. 255,560 

Ky. 164 

P.B. 68 

and use. 257 

Mo.Fruit. 

apparatus for. 560 

Ketchup, tomato, manufacture, U.S.D.A- 861 

(See alho Catsup.) 

Ketone, formation in acetic fermentatioii.... 110 

Kew Botanic Gardens, treatise. 1133 

Xkkjdaelaaf tea, notes . 57,343 

Kidneys, imported, regulations concerning.. 1061 

wholesomeness. 165 

work of, YBifation in. 776 

Kingfi^eis, feeding habits. 456 

Kitchen appliances, notes. 1062 

model, description, U.5.D.A. 893 

swill, poisoning of hogs by. 384 

Kite station on Lake Constance, n.S.D.A.... 811 

Elites, use in meteorology, U.S.I>.A.114,912 

Kjeldahl method, modification. 1104 

K^hl-iabl as a fallow crop. 865 

fertilizer experiments. 722,823 

varieties. 228 

Kumquats, culture in Texas, Tex. 1038 

Labor-saving devices in homes. 771,1062 

^ Laborers, form. (See Agricultural laborers.) 

I Mexican, in the United States. 1164 

' Laburnum ruZgore, cross-inoculation. 620 

Lae insect, notes and bibhogiaffiiy. 469 

Lace-wing fly, notes. 853 

LaeftROffemaspp.,notes,Minn. 1050 

LaeopterapIdUppinensfaj nates . 1148 

Lactase in milk, studies. 572 

LactitHicid— 

bacteria as a cause of turnip flavor in 

butter. 180 

affected by oxygen. 80 

studies. 573,1179 

determination in anfini^is . 999 

wine. 113 

therapeutic effects. 1179 

Lacio-casein, effect on milk. 1178 

Lactose, effect on milk. 1178 

nitrlflcatloa in soils. 518 

Laevituzn, analyses. 709 

Lady beetles, destraction of green bugs by, 

OMa. 952 

notes.1061,1147 

N.y.State. 9^ 


as a Mow crop. 

... 865 

Ladybird, bean, notes. 

. 653 

culture in Michigan, Hich. 

.. 144 

Ladybirds, notes. 

. 761,863,864 

digestibility, Oreg. 

.. 969 I 

1 Lakes, effect on climate. 

. 14 

distribution of phossfltorus in.. 

.. 963 

Lambs, (ffee Sheep.) 


fnrpigs, Wa^.. 

75 

Lamp,meicui7vapor,watersterilizatioaby. 1118 

vazfottes.. 

.. 237 

' Lamzl^kte, studies. 
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Land areas in Japan. 391 

giant colleges. (See Agiicaltaial col¬ 
leges.) 

owner^ip in Gennany. 190 

plaster. {See Gypsum.) 

reform in England, treatise. 289 

sale to peasants in Russia. 793 

tenure system in Australia. 391 

Bosnia. 793 I 

China. 964 j 

England.. 289 

Rus^. 290 

thePoVaHey. 1090 

Turkey,U.S.D.A.... 889 

tcansfers in Italy, fees for. 793 


-waste, reclamation in the Netherlands. 988 


Lands, alkali, classiiicatlon. 316 

seeped, drainage. 485 i 


swamp, in North Carolina. 339 

unproductive, in Victoria. 1114 

wild, in Maine. 1040 

Landscapes, protection. 645 

Lanthanium nitrate, effect on protoplasm.... 929 

Iiapara bmJ)yeoide8, notes. Me. 1049 

Laphygmafmgiperia. (Bee Army worm, fall.) 

L-arabinose, effect on nitrogen Ibntion. 1116 

Larch sawlly, notes. 1152 

seedlings, enchytreeid worm affecting. 764 | 

worm, notes, tT.S.D.A. 257 

Larches, Alpine, notes, 17.S.D. A. 543 

forcing by warm water. 641 

form and content. 754 


Lard, crystallization experiments. 209 

from oily hogs, constants. 658 

German and American, differentiation. 209 

inspection in Canada. 462 

use in Hungary. 1173 

J6aria;spp., notes. 543 

Lark, homed, notes. 1198 

LosiodtpZodia sp., notes. 157 

laUirse atguamaria as a grape parasite. 950 

Lathyros as affected by dicyandiamid. 1020 

physiologicca devdopment. 735 

Laundry appliances, notes. 1002 

liauiaeese, trani^iration. 829 

JCooemaftereUera, notes. 1145 

Lawns, fertilizer experiments, R.1. 144 

Lead arsenate, analyses, NJ. 656 

as an insecticide. 163 

poisoning of trees by, Colo.... 452 

preparation, Ky. 164 

determination in dilzAing water.. 808 

effect on action of rennet, Wis. 80 

in tartaric add. 310 

poisonous properties. 308 

Leaf blister-mite, notes. 853 

erumpler, notes—.. 1146 

Ky. 161 

hoppers, notes.651,1147 

U.S.I>.A.J. 267 

Lean and Iht in pigs, deposition, Ark. 1068 

Leather, harness, strmigCh o^ Nebr..... 486 

meal, feurtilizing value. 723 

roasted, rate of nitrification in. 1020 

Leaves, fixation of nitrogen by. 620 

Ihotoeyiithc^in.-. 129 


Page. 


Lctia granSis, notes, ConxLState. 1048 

Lecaidum Tikofianse n. sp., description. 554 

oleap, remedies. 1152 

ptrskx ribisj notes. 764 

TolnnMrum, breeding experiments. 1149 

Lecithin, antitoxic property. 84 

biologicd significance. 171 

from carrots. 708 

inmilk. 782 

pho^horic acid, decomposition.... 210 

preparation from seed.... 309 

stabOity. 309 

Legomelin, hydrolysis. 704 

Leguminous jdants— 

analyses. 864 

asdmilation of nitrogen by. 620,1015 

culture, Conn.State. 38 

in Brazil. 740 

effect on soil temperatures. 620 

inoculation. 121,220,620,719,819,1015 

N.y.State. 920 

insects affecting. 160 

preparation of cultures for. 719 

root bacteria. 719 

tubercles. {See Root tulieiclcs.) 
Leishman-Donovan parasite, development... 985 

Lema trdineatttt notes, Conn.State. 1048 

Lemna as affected by aluminum salts. 929 

Lemon extract, adulteration. 464 

grass, essential oils. 70S 

gummosis, studies. Cal. 650 

industry in United States, U.S.D.A.. 240 

juice, analyses. 660,1059 

oil,andyses. 1164 

detection in orange oil. 708 

production in Malay Peninsula... 343 

rot, studies. 1137 

Lemons, culture in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

Texas, Tex. 1038 

irrigation experiments, U.S.D..V... 1068 
storage and transportation tests.... 840 

Lentils, cooking. 770 

proteids of, studies. 611 

Leopard moth, notes. 351 

Conn.State. 1049 

Mass. 350 

remedies. 354 

Lepidium campestre, notes. 640 

Lepidoptera, field tables. 760 

Hill collection. 653 

immatuie stages. 655 

of western Pennsylvania. 852 

wood-boring, life history... 1147 

LepidoMpheeheeltiu (Bee Purple scale.) 

spp., notes. 255 

idmi. (Bee Oyster-shell scale.) 
Leprosy, disease resembling, affecting rats... 758 

iniats,stadaes. 1183 

transmission by mosquitoes. 1153 

Le/ptkudoaw (Bee Potato beetle, 

Colorado.) 

LeptoeoMsa oeufa, notes. 160 

LeptoUrmdiMnia^ 1049 

JkptaSiyriiumf^^ 158 

Lepue spp., destruction, UH.1>»A. 561 

Iiibtvn ce^^uXaUt, desciiptioa. 9S3 
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Page. 

Lettoce, breeding* TT.S.D. A. 239 

culture, IT.S.D.A. 237 

experiments, P.B. 39 

in greenhouses, Md. 239 

Michigan, Mich. 144 

diseases, notes. 156 

treatment, N.Y.Gomell.... S2 

fertilizer experiments, Md. 238 

R.1. 145,537 

iron content as affected bj'cooldng.. 1161 
Zeueaspis indtea n. sp., description, U.S.D.A. 352 

Leucite, fertilizing value. 725^923 

utilization. 431 

LeuaArephos brepboides, notes. 653 

Leucocytes, determination in milk. 910 

effect on protein assimilation.. 775,776 
eosinophilous, in animal dis¬ 
eases. 484 

extracts of, curative effects. 9S4 

in horses, studies. 87,792,880,982 

milk, determination. 573,782 

Wis. 77 

parasitic protozoan in. 482 

studies and bibliography. 1183 

Leurocythemia virus, studies. lOSO 

Zettcne^ozoan mvseuli, studies. 1192 

ptroplaamoidcSr studies. 482 

Leueopia njgriwmif, notes. 1146 

Leukemia in fowls. 286 

infectious, in ducks. 483 

Levees, peat, construction and maintenance. 1193 

Levulose in calf urine. 70 

Tnanufactme. 278 

Life, length of, rdation to energy. 967 

treatise. 967 

zones for minimum temperatures, N.H. 852 

Li^t, colored, effect on cider. 660 

effect on animals fed buckwheat. 1158 

chlorophyll production. 828 

composition of fruits. 838 

dry weight of plants. 828 

fermentation. 130 

germination of seeds.. 225,927,1026 
growth of JRAizopiu nigneana. 1025 

plants. 739,1134 

stored fruits. 612 

polarized, use in starch analysis. 705 

relatian to plant diseases, Mass.___ 345 

Idle in Alpine i^ts. 27 

iSietOao Sunlight.) 

Lightning, notes, ir.S.D.A. 114 

Lignmn-vitae, substitute for. 1011 

Lilac disease, description. 850 

Lilacs, fercing by warm water.. 640 

lalies, breeding, U.S.D.A. 239 

enltnre in unheated greenhouses.. 446 

water, treatise. 614 

Lfrnatns, new species, description. 1153 

Ume, absorption by plants... 321 

analyses. 827,1023 

and magnesia, ratio for plants.. 321,728, im 

assimilation by Azotobacter. 19 

caustic, determination. 703,1105 

deaaingmilkiriginachinesby, Nebr.. 872 

determination in humus. 807 

soils. 208 


Page. 

Lime, effect on armnoniacal nitrogen. 622 

bacteria in soils. 222 

food assimilation by beans... 230 

soil constituents. 125,728 

temperatures. 619 

solubility of potassium. 125 

fertilizing value. 216,522,539,541,624,923 

Iowa. 230 

Mass. 339 

N.y.State. 920 

Pa. 1017 

R.1. 142 

in food. 68 

Rhodesian soils. 819 

juice, analyses. 863 

making, tests. 687 

niter. Calcium nitrate.) 
nitrate- 

basic, fertilizing value.... 21,124,320,429 

industry in Norway. 430 

manufacture. 729,1021 

fertiUzing value.1019,1035 

mannfecture in Europe. 223 

nitrogen. (5cc Calcium cyanamid.) 

poisoning of fruits by, Colo. 452 

preparation. 1022 

production in the United States. 826 

refuse, fertilizing value. 320 

residue, analsrses. 824 

rock, cru^d, fertiliziiig valu^ Ala. 

Canebr^. 1030 

solubility in water.. 1102 

suljrihur— 

dip, effect on wool. 879 

salt wash, preparation, Ky. 164 

wash, preparation and use. 253,256 

Mo.Pruit 958 

tests, Mich. 939 

tree products, bibliography. 811 

tree^ fertilizer requirements. 338 

use in agriculture. 323 

uses. 24 

Limes, industry in West Indies. 840 

Limestone deposits in Montana. 1032 

production in the United States.. 826 

Limewater as an egg preservative. 76,870 

use in cleaning milking machines, 

Wis. 77 

value in treatment of scours, La.. T2 

Liming experiments. 120,330,321,923 

Hawaii. 139 

Iowa. 230 

on acid soils, Fla. 117 

clay loam soils. 126 

Limneria sp., notes, U.S.D.A. 956 

Zina aeriptaf notes, N.Y.State. 952 

spp., injurious to willows, remedies.... 857 

Linden moth, snow-white, notes. 653 

Coim.State. 1048 

Linseed by-products, analyses. 777 

cake, analyses. 777 

feed, anedyses, N.J. 69 

meal, analyses. 865,1066,1172 

ComuState. 1066 

Ind. 968 

Me. 172 
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Linseed meal, analyses, N.Dak. 512 

NJ. 69 

N.Y.State. 366 

R.1. 566 

effect on butter &t. Mass. 376 

milk, Mass. 375 

molting in fowls, 

N.Y.State. 968 

for egg producticn, Mass. 273 

pigs, Ind. 368 

oil, effect on batter &t. Mass. 376 

milk, Mass. 375 

feeding value. 368 

Liparis monacha, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

Lipase as affected by fluorids. 211 

in embryonic animal tissues. 267 

Liqueurs, methods of analysis.612,1107 

Liquors, distilled, paper on. 398 

Liriodeairon tuUpifcra, parasitism. 1042 

Lithium, toxicity as affected by temperature. 737 
Litmus, standard solution, preparation, Mich. 908 
Live stock- 

associations of Ontario, reports. 71 

breeding station at XodU^ Island, Alaska 194 

computation of rations for, U.S.D.A. 968 

cost of raising. 1173 

exposition at Chicago. 498 

tanner’s cyclopedia. 372 

farms, cropping systems, tr.S.D.A. 228 

feeding, Vt. 394 

feeding esqperiments. 1172 

prindples, TJ.S.D.A. 665 

food requirements. 1065 

grain for, N.Y.8tate. 968 

history, ducidation, paper on. 778 

iTTiTnn'niy.n.tinTi .S3 

in Irdand. 690 

New Zealand. 1090 

the Netherlands. 162 

industry, statistics, U.S.D.A. 974 

insurance in Bdgium. 990,1196 

European countries. 870 

Judging contest at Kansas City. 300 

schools in Canada. 1000 

methods of feeding. 732 

pedigree associations, U.S.D.A. 974 

pedigrees, keeping. 1066 

poisoning by feeding stuffs. 189 

plants. 986 

pure-bred, e^rts, U.S.D.A. 974 

raising in Alpine r^ons. 777 

ratio per acre. 865 

regulations In Ireland. 71 

salt for, N.Y.State.. 968 

scare card for. 193 

statistics of Germany. 91 

treatise. 1172 

treatment during transportation. 884 

also Animds, Gattie, Sheep, de.) 

Liver fot, studies. 1166 

functions of, in fot metabolism. 1166 

preserved, accnmulation of tyrosin in.. 1106 
Usaxds in Pennsylvania, economic relations. 159 

Lobdia, coltaie esperiments, Vt. 335 

Lobstrnr. oanned. abaarntion of tin bv.. 1155 


’ Page. 


Loco weeds, insects affecting, U.S.D.A. 257 

investigations, TJ,S.D.A. 280 

poisoning of horses by, Nobr.... 482 

Loooum, analyses. 1162 

Locust borer, notes, Miim. 1049 

Okla.. 952 

U.S.D.A. 257 

eggs, eating by Ttox t/abctostis. . 456 

fungus, studies. 946 

planti^, utilization of hardpan for.. 645 

scale, breeding experiments. 1149 

Locasta danica, control in New South Wales. 852 

Locusts, analyses. 224 

control in New South Wales. 852 

Panama. 852 

the Transvaal. 852 

eating by birds. 37,456,759,1152 

honey, insects affecting. 459 

notes. 553,654 

Me. 1049 

outbredr in llortob&gy. 456 

parasitism, TJ.S.D.A. 258 

poisoned by arsenic, feeding valne.. 654 

remedies. 58,553,760 

XoBTnoixyZfocfteopfo, notes. 1055 

Loganberries, culture in Washington, Wash. 1037 
Lohmannia insignk dissimilis n. sp., descrip¬ 
tion. 61 

LdHum temvUntum, nitrogen assimilation by. 325 

Lonchaea vagindlKy breeding habits. 559 

LopMra alata seeds, analyses.. 754 

Lophyrua abktis, notes. Me.. 1049 

Loquats, culture eiperiments, P.R. 39 

Lotus eormetOatua, cross-inoculation. 620 

Louis Queiros School of Agriculture. 898 

Louisiana— 

Stations, fintmeiai statement. 1094 

notes.g(^196y 295,492,798,1095 

report of director.. 1094 

Univeidty, notes. 96,295 

Lovage, culture ezperiments, Vt. 335 

Lucanus paraOelipipedua, description. 953 

Lueem. (See AlfollEk.) 

LneUia cawor, destruction of leprosy bacilli by 1183 
Lumber- 

industry in Austria, treatise. 150 

Eastern Siberia.. 755 

Mandiuria. 755 

prices in the TTnitod States, U.S.D.A_ 845 

statistics, n.S.D.A.. 49 

trade, Mexican, with the United States.. 150 

(See aUo Timber and Wood.) 

Luminous paitide, magnettsm of, U.S.D.A.. 212 

Lumpy jaw. (See Actinomycods.) 

Lunches for sdiools.. 965 

sdiool, preparing and serving.. 66 

Lung sickness, prevalence in the Transvaal. 679,787 

Luperodea ftranneue, notes. 1151 

liupiDfi, germination as affected by radium.. 829 

Lupines as a green manure. 428 

culture esperiments. 740 

effect on soil temperatoros. 680 

fertilizer experiments. 1018 

poisonous to stock. 189 

water requirements. 740 
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Lupinus lutma, cxoss-inocolation. 620 

seedlings, dead, elimination 

of carbon dioxid by. 830 

Lutber Burbank’s urork, treatise. 1131 

Lutm canadeTiais in Massachusetts. 952 

Lycopodium oil, characteristics. 1110 

Lye, destruction of cotton foliage by. 553 

Lygus pratensis. {See Tarnished plant bug.) 

Lynantria monadha, control in Austria. 40 

spp., notes. 559 

Lymphangitis— 

epzootic. disease resembling. 10^ 

in mules. 4S2 

preralence in Sudan. 376 

theTiaosTaal... 679 

mycotic, studies. 786 

ulcaative— 

prevalence in Orange Biver Colony.. 1061 

the PhUipplnes. 7S8 

Transvaal. 679,787 

toxin of. 88 

Lynx daileyi, destruction, r.S.l>.A. 551 

Lyaiphlebue 

destruction of green bugs by, Okla. 952 

notes, U.S.D.A. 258 

pupal envelope of. 553 

Uacaioni vheat. {See Wheat, durum.) 

Macaroons, hydrocyanic acid in. 561 

Machinery. Agriculturalmaehinezy.) 


Maerabasu unieolor. {See Blister-beetle, ash- 

gray.) 

MacTidmylustvibtpiru^ (SeeBaseehafer.) 


JfocropftcwmdBlmatiea, notes.157,1140 

MKroaipkum granaris, notes, Minn. 59 

Afiieiwponum commune, nitrogen fixation 

by. 17 

Maggot fly, notes. 82 

red, notes. 853 

MngTtaidf^ — 

absozptfon by plants. 321 

and lime, ratio Ibr plants. 321,728;, 1121 

effect on ammonia salts. 1023 

soil temperatures. 619 

fertilizing value. 1023 

Magnesium— 

bromid, effect on composition of milk... 1177 

carbonate, agni&omical equivalent. 321 

effect on nitrification, Ga. 520 

Tev-,.. 425 

chlorid as a dust preventive, r.S.D. A... 2S8 

effect on sew'age.,. 617 

detenninatimi as ammonium-magnesium 

phosphate. 1006 

effect on formation of tissues. 661 

germination of wheat. 225 

metaltolism in rabbits. 465 

solphare, effect on sewage. 617 


fertilizing value. 321,722 * 

Magnetic declination, paper on, U.S.D. A.... 811 

disturbances, paper on, U.S.B.A.. 811 

Magnetism of luminous particle, Tr.S.D.A... 212 

Magpies, feeding habits. 456 

Maine Station, notes. 196,996 

Pnivwsity, notes.r 196»594,1096 

Maize. {See Com,) 



Page. 

Maizena feed, notes. 60 

Mai de caderas, experimental, studies and bib¬ 
liography. 479 

Malacosoma ameekann, {See Tent cater* 
pillar.) 

Maladie dn coit. {See Doiurine.) 

Malaria of horses. 576 

Malbdn, use in paper making, U.S.D. A. 876 

Malic acid, determination in foods.510,1106 

fermentation in wine making.... 576 

Malleln, diagnostic vMue. 385,1085 

distribution in India. 183 

reactions, studies. 280 

Msdt extract, analyses. 862 

grouts, analyses.173,1172 

Ind. 968 

Me. 172 

NJ. 69 

N.Y.State. 366 

B.1.113,506 

Malta fever, studies. 583 

MalvacaaUla, use in paper m^^ng, n.S.D.A. 876 

JfalvaeeaB spp., variegation axperiments. 131 

Mameatra spp., immature stages. 656 

Mammals, acanthocephales in. 985 

as affected by salts. 1121 

duration of life in. 967 

economic relations. 252 

in the Natural Museum. 1144 

of Tierra del Puego. 1145 

western Nevada, U.S.D.A. 551 

susceptibility to tuberculin. 579 

Mammary gland tissues, studies. 1179 

Mammitis, effect on milk secretion, U.S.D.A 980 

gangrenous, in sheep. 481 

In COW'S, diagnosis. 481 

goats. 1189 

notes... 82 

streptococcic. In cows. 187 

Man, animal parasites of. 788 

ash-free diet for. 1062 

assimilation of cellulose by. 68 

fat by. 770 

body temperature, studies. 1063 

digestion experiments. 1158,1162,1167 

Me. 461 

Minn . 564 

P.S.D.A. 361,404 

duration of life in. 907 

excretion experiments. 566 

health of, as affected by preservatives, 

IT.S.D.A. 961 

insect parasites of.. 760 

insects affeetiiig. 654 

metabolism experiments. 662,707 

mineral requirements. 68 

parasitic amobee in. 286 

protein requirements. 662 

rations for. 964,965 

Mancono as a substitute for lignum-vitse. 1041 

Manganese compounds, fertilizing value. 223 

fertilizers, comparison...... 322 

fertilizing value. 22,322,721,1018 

sulphate, fertilizing value. 823 

Mange, folhcular, in dogs. 1100 

in dogs, treatment... 88 
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^ prevalence in Gemum Southwest 

Maple simp, misbranding, U.S.D..4_ 

Page. 
... 863.1060 

Africa. 

. 576 

mixtures, lead number.... 

.. 398 

Great Britain.. 

. G79 

mold, studies, Nebr. 

.. 454 

Ohio. 

. 183 

sugar, analyses. 

.. 657 

Sudan. 

. 876 

makine. history. 

.. 1106 

the Transvaal.. 

... 679,787 ' 

worm, green-striped, notes. 

. 653 

saicoptic, in horses, U.S.D..1... 

. 9S3 

Me... 

. 1049 

transmission by cats. 

. 577 

Maples as affected by mistletoe. 

.. 930 

(See also Cattle, Dog, Horse, 

and 

red, wood increment. 

.. 447 


Sheep mange or scab.) 2kl 

Mangel beetle, pigmy, notes. 651 ' il 

Mangels as affected by electricity. 631 | J 

effect on soils, Minn. 435 , J 

fertilizer experiments. 20,430,723,932 M 

for pigs, N.Y.State. 968 ^ 

inoculation exi>eriment8. 843 J 

insects affecting. 457,762,1146 J 

rotation experiments, Minn. 435 

sewige sludge for. 825,1023 i 

varieties.228,637 ^ 

Mangoes, composition during ripening. 1161 i 

culture experiments, P.R. 39 

in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

notes, XJ.S.D.A. 239 4^ 

ripening Investigations... 433 

varieties. 1132 ^ 


Maps, geo-agrological, preparation and use.. 618 

Maraamas, analyses. 777 

J/arasmius saTmeniosus, studies. 849 

Marchantia polymorpha gemmae, germination 738 

Mares, artificial impregnation. 685 

Margailn, tubercle bacillus content. 477 

Margarodes lUium, notes. 352 

JSfarganpus annulatus. (See Cattle ticks.) 

australis^ life history. 1188 

Marl, analyses. 1023 

deporits in South Carolina.. 26 

Marmalades, analyses. 263 

arsenic in. 660 

^ judging. 309 

f manufacture. 660 

^ preservation. 771 

standards for. 660 


Mangosteen bacterial disease, notes. 947 

Manihot gZoziorii, culture experiments. 343 

In Hawaii, Hawaii. 245 

notes. 57 

rubber, analyses. 449 

Manna gum, culture and use. 446 

Hannite, nutrient value. 719 

Mansmia ^p., studies. 1153 

un^cfmie, transmission of dengue 

fever by. 1153 

Manusd arts in public schools. 692 

training in rural sifiiools. 393 

Manure, barnyard. (See Barnyard manure.) 

liquid, analyses. 318 

loss of nitrogen in. 318 

nitrogen content as affected 

by feed. 318 

production by different animals_ 319 

(See also Cow, Poultry, Sheep, etc.) 
Manures, action of.. 1018 


Mars, meteorology of, XJ.S.D.A. 811 

Marsh gas, production in goats. 70 

Marshes, effect on soil moisture. 710 

Marsilea drummondU, economic value. 864 

Marsonia panafionkma, notes. 156 

pat&ntiUat notes. 158 

Martellin, effect on burning quality of tobacro 749 

Martins, feeding habits. 456 

Maryland College, notes.^,798,997 

station, financial statement. 491 

notes. 196,492,798,997,1200 

report of director. 491 

Marzipan, quality, judging. 12 

Masiui. fertilizer experiments. 1018 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, history.. 1197 

College, notes. 96,798 

Station, financial statement.. 393 

notes. 595,694 

report of director. 393 

Ifaeearia (heieola, studies. 849 


mi.xcd, anidyses. 


827 I Massecuite, solids in, Hawaii. 613 • 


production in Italy. 728 

Manurlal practices in Japan. 

requirements of sdls. (Sea Soils.) 

Maple borer, notes. 653 

gal's, notes. 957 

mites, notes. 957 

phenaooccus, notes. 760 

products, anises. 709,1106,1107 

IT.S.D.A. 419 

lead value. 1106 

manufacture.. 1108 

methods of analysis, U.S. 

I>.A. 419 

scale, cottony, notes. 1146 

Minn. 1049 

Wis. 60 

notes. 1145 

remedies, Va. 958 

sirup, analyses.. 657,1162 

Conn.Stato. 960 


Mastitis. (See Mammitis.) 

Matter, metabolism of. 1168 

Matzoon, studies and bibliography. 875 

therapeutic value. 495 

May beetles, notes, P.R.58 

flies, notes. 653 

Mayetidbi deetroaor, (See Hessian-fly.) 

Mayo, Mary A., biographicid sketch. 993 

Mazzagua, analyses. 69 

M-c iesol, effect on yield of crops. 718 

Meadow foxtail, culture experiments, Alaska. 133 

larks, western, feeding habits. 456 

Meadows, fertilizer experiments. 21, 

122,921,924,925,1018,1022,1127 
mountain, improveznent,tJ.S.B.A, 31 

of Germany, classification. 367 

seeding. Mass. 327 

(See oho Grasses.) 

Meal, analyses. 670,863,1110 

t misbranding, TT.S.DJL. 1060 
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lieal snoalriiiotli, notes, XT.S.D A. 257 

Mesdie compoatlon. 5G7 

Mealina, analyses. 8® 

Meals for school chfldren.. 

in Berlin restaurants, nutritive value.. 

large and economical. HiiS 

Mealy bugs, remedies, P.R. 58 

Meat, addition to vegetarian diet. 9C5 

analyses. 168,512,709,827 

N.Dak. 511 

a^, alkalinity, determination. 1009 

canned, absorption of tin by. 1155 

analyses. 771 

^HiTWllTlg . 1059 

chemistry of.. 565 

chopped, as adected by preservatives.. 65S 
clubs, cooperative, in ruiM districts... 165 

cold storage,changes in. 1156 

use. 1157 


Pag*. 

Meat meal, fbr egg production, Mass. 273 

horses. 75 

pigs.. 

nutritive value.. 

methods of canning, n.S.D.A. 963 

nitrates in. 165 

nitrogen content. 356 

of tuberculous animals, tests. 186 

packing industry in United States... 63,1157 

pastes, preservation. 771 

powder, analyses, Conn.Stato. 960 

examination. 112 

nutritive value. 170 

preparation for cooking. 1165 

preservation. 68,771,1166,1157 

treatise. 361 

prices in Egypt. 176 

production, feeding for, U.S.D.A. 665 

products, chemistry of. 565 


cooking, recipes for. 661 

deterioration. 1156 

essences, absorption of tin by. 1155 

examination, biolo^eal method. 808 

exports from New South Wales. 373 

extract, absorption of tin by. 1155 

analyses. 772 

Conn.State. 960 

U.S.D A. 462 

camltinin. 365,663 

industry in Argentina. 772 

methods of anidysis. 209 , 

U.S,DA.. 462 

monaminic acids in. 658 ' 

novainsin. 663 i 

nutritive vdue, Conn.State... 960 i 

reagent for. 9 I 

salted, composition. 209 

studies. 1164 

extractive matter, studies. 356 


examination. 512 

Conn.State. 961 

. imported, regulations. 1061 

preserved, manufacture. 1058 

proteids, studies. 397 

quality as aftected by rations. 469 

report on. 396 

refrigerated, dietetic value. 862 

scrap, analyses, Conn-State. 1065 

imported, wbolesomeness. 166 

smoking, preparation for. 1059 

statistics.91,165 

transmission of tuberculosis by. 877 

use in Egypt. 176 

the treatment of scurvy. 770 

Mechanical ctdleges. (See Agricultural col¬ 
leges.) 

Meeonopsis cambrica, coagulating substance. 26 

Jfeifterus dbscurusj breeding habits. 559 

Medic as a clover adulterant. Conn. State_ 136 


foregg production, Mass. 273 I effect on nitrates in soils. 717 

horse, detection in sausage. 612 * sulphate of potatii for. 925 

digestibility. 1067 » -Iffifra safiro, notes, U.S.D.A. 229 

distribution of idxosphorusin... 903 i ^ftiicagoliipuUna as a clover adulterant. 


identification. 11,1009,1106 

imported, regulations concerning. 1061 

wbolesomeness. 165 

indnstEy In Hungary. 1172 

iDspectibn, enforcement. 183 

handbook. 565 

inErancc. 863 

Hungary. 1173 

the United States. 565 

Western Australia. 576 

legitiation in France. 63.863 

regulations, U.S.D.A. 963 

statistics, U.S.I>.A. 974 

juices, analyses, CoDn.State. 960 

r.S.I>A. 462 

light and dark, for invalids. 357 

market cuts. 357 

markets, inspection in Wyoming. 1060 

meia, analyses. 173,467 

N.J. 69 I 

N.Y.State. 366 


Conn. State. 136 

eativa, notes, U.S.D. A. 229 

cross-inoculation. 620 

Medical commissions, relation to pure milk, 

r.S.I>.A. 78 

Medicinal plants. (See Plants, medicinal.) 

substances, effect on digestive en- 

syms. 1063 

Medicines, analyses. 862 

Mediterranean fever, notes. 1081 

flour moth, notes. 457 

MegaeMe spp., notes. 1146 

Megaaj^us striaUpea, notes, Minn. 1050 

Megorimua fletcheri n. sp., description. 1147 

nvbilipennia, notes. 1147 

Ifdampyrum pratenae, parasitism. 153 

UeJanoplua diffemntialia,pmeiiSsaL, U.S.D.A. 258 

Melaatma aeripta, notes, Minn . 1050 

MelUotua alba, notes, Wyo. 368 

offieiTialia, analyses, Hawaii. 1?2 

M^lotus as a green manure. 428 


fertilizing value. 


723 M^^Utiaaaiyrin^CTmia, (ffee Squash borer.) 
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Jfddhmtha vulgarUt, destruction. 456 

Melon aphis, notes. 854 

Conn.State.. 1048 

N.Y.State. 852 

blight, treatment, R.1. 145 

fly, notes, Ha\raii. 159 

mildew, studies. 247 

Mdons, culture experiments, P.R. 39 

varieties. 237 

Mdophagua ovintts. {See She^ ticks.) 

Membracidse of British India. 1148 

Menddism, application to cotton. 743 

Qa. 635 

factors in. 598 

in Shorthorn cattle. 779 

tobacco breeding. 935 

tomato breeding. 938^939 

paper on. 778 

relation to color inheritance. 568 

Mental workers, rest after eating. 664 

Mejphitis major, protection, U.S.D.A. 551 

MermUt sp., effect on ants. 254 

Mmdius lachrymane, notes. 56 

treatise.. 454 

Mesembryanthemum and portolacas, book.. 942 

Metolekte auUeue, notes. 1152 

Mesquite, effect on pastures, X7.S.D.A. 4^ 

Metabolism— 

as affected by cocoa. 68 

excess of £at. 364 

preservatives. 774 

tJ.S.D.A.. 361,464 

sexual function.. 174 

cleavage in.. 365 

during incubation. 571 

experiments with children... 169,465,662 

dogs....!.76,486,1166 

men. 662,767 

rabbits. 170,466 

sheep. 70 

in eggs during incubation. 471,472,571 

investigations, treatise. 67 

of carbohydrates. 364,663 

camitin. 1186 

fet. 465,1166 

matter and energy... 1168 

nitrogen.•.. 70,767,966 

as affected by amids. 465 

pentoses. 68 

protein. 70,662,966,1067 

puiin. 265,1164 

r6Ie of digestive Juioes In. 662 

Metacarpus of horses, strength of. 470 

Metals, effect on action of rennet, Wis. 80 

wine. 786 

Meteor clcad at TTrbana, U.S 1 .D.A..p. 1012 

of Oct. 6,1907, U.S.D.A.-. 812 

MjeteoralQgical— 

Association of Gennany, U.S.D.A. 1012 

ftiftfM at Washington, U.S.D.A. 1012 

data for Saline, Mich., TTJ8.P.A. 114 

education, notes, T7,S.D.A... 114 

globes, EassDer*s, notes, I7.S.D. A. 1032 

instruction in pnblio sdhools, UB.D.A... 292 

Instruments, bomemade, desciiptlQn, * 
UB.D.A.:. 292 

6830*— W. 


memoirs, Russian, notes, T7.S.D.A. il4 


methods, reform in, U.S.D.A. 1012 

observations— 

A]a.Tu8k^ee. 137 

Alaska. 115 

Conn.Storrs. 422 

Mass.*..115,312,615,811,1013 

Mich.115,133,913 

Mont. 293 

N.Dak. 515 

N.Y.State. 41,642,913,995 

• Ohio.^,812 

Pa. 312 

R.1. 115 

U.S.D.A.114,312,514,614,811,912,1012 

at Brussds. 14 

Juvisy. 615 

Midland .Vgricultural College. 615 

Ploti. 616 

Rothamsted. 1012 

University of Juijev, U.S.D.A_ 811 

by formers. 709 

in Africa. 311 

Alaska.. 14 

Brasil, n.8.IkA. 811 

Canada.313,1012,1185 

Cape of Good Hope. 616 

Colorado. 615 

Denmark. 1012 

Great Britain. 614 

Mauritius.. 212 

New Zealand. 1013 

Rhodesia. 213 

Surinam and Caiaoao.. 115 

Sweden.. 913 

Swltserlaod.. 115 

the Philippines. 51$ 

United Kingdom.. 422 

Trinidad. 1111 

relation to agriculture.311,920 

(iSeeoZso Climate, Rain, Wes£her,etc.} 
Observatory, Mount Etna, U.S.D.A-.. 114,515 

of Colorado College. 616 

]^enanieDa injurioua to pluits. 845 

service, intemationsJ, U.S.D.A. 515 

soedety, German, prizee, U.S.D.A. 811 

tables, Smithsonian, X7.8.D.A. 312 

training school at Tokyo, U.8.D.A. 1012 

work in Brasil, U.8.D. A. 515 

Meteoiologisfo,8ludyofEnsdiaihfcir,U.B.D.A. 312 
Meteorology— 

at Amerkan Associatiem for the Advance¬ 
ment of Sdenoe, U.S.D. A. 811 

eaffy, at Harvard, U.S.P.A.813^811 

graduate school, UJ3.D»A.812 

inAustcaha. 812 

Canada. 614 

SftoPanlo. 615 

the United States.. 614 

maritime, states, U.S.D.A. 114 

stodias, UJ3.D.A. ttl2 

of Cape Verde. 14 

llaiB,U.S.DJL. 811 

tpapera on, U.S.D.^.. .pp.........832 

progrw in OaHtomia, UJ3J>.A.,...1. 1012 
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Meteorology—Continued. 

rdation to horticulture. 14 

solar radiation.. 513 

research in, U.S.D. A. 912 

review of literature. 646 

use of wireless telegraphy in.311,1011 

U.S.P.A.— 1012 

Methyl alcohol, properties. 544 

pentosan, studies. 807 

salicylate, effect on plants. 928 

Meirionairi 0 ittafa,notes. 1148 

Mice, destruction. SS2 

U.S.D.A. 551 

field, destruction hy baiinm carbonate. 455 

gras^opper, protection, tr.3.D. A. 551 

fTTiTniiTiiwitiniTi against anthrax, La..... 577 

rabies.. 678 

inheritance of coat color in. 1168 

immunity to toxins by.. 1071 

notes, Ohio.. 1048 

Michigan CoUege, notes.. 96,694,997,1030 

Station, financial statement. 195,995 

notes. 96,295,907,1096 

report of director.. 195,995 

Mferobiology, progress in. 378 

Jfi(Soeoed9naZ()Zaeti«t»,r01einwinez^^ 576 
Micrococeiu ladia spp., notes, N.Y.State. — 874 

mditmais, notes.. 583 

Merodipodops paUidiUt remedies, U.S.1). A.. 551 

Mierogcai^y of Java trees, treatise.. 1134 

Mtexo-organisms— 

as affected by gas.. G2G 

assimilation of nitrogen by, bibliography. 121 

eoology. 495 

effect on mustard.. 774 

' in hamyacd manure. 42& 

meadow plants and hay. 867 

peithogeoDic, bibhography. 985 

isviewofliteiataxe. 378,984 

pathogenicity, as affected by symbiosis.. 788 

rMe in agricifiture. 718 

relation to spirodietes. 789 

(fifeeaZto Bacteria.) 

Mkmpaa a5£etis, notes. 549 

Mkrcropbala vitmn, notes, Conn.State.. 1048 

Mlcrosoope, use in— 

detection of fbod adulteration, U.S.D. A.. 211 

study of plant diseases. 10^ 

Mkroseopic sections, preparation. 1079 

Jtkn>tphgmdlm,mtm . 651,757 

ptentAiriaB, notes.. 548 

gvereiiia, notes. 1142 

JKioroiiitaprartitfdeetEuetivetol^^ 1152 

ed^fankua, notes. 1154 


montemw, destruction, n.S.D.A... 5i 

Ifiddlings, analyses.. 366,1065,1172 

N.Bak.. 512 

Va.. 370 

ibrpigB,Va. 370 

(See also Wheat, Rye, etc.) 

MSitaiy instruction in land-grant colleges. 408,414 

Milh,ab8i»ptionofdrugsby.. . 975 

addity of, cause. 1074 

adultecation, IT.S.D.A. 665,» 

detection. 1010 


X*age. 

Milh, albumin as affected by heat, Ind. 1074 

analyses.... 107,277,467,512,574,067,709,776, 
782,863,1059,1000,1110 

Mass. 376 

analysis, offlciid method. 1177 

treatise.. 1107 

as affected by foot-and-mouth disease.. 180 

pasteurisation. 075 

stable practices. 1177 

asses’, analyses. 1074 

autolysis, effect on preclpitogenlc char¬ 
acteristics. 80 

bacteria in— 

U.S.D.A. 275,977 

associative action, Mich. 275,276 

bibliography. 674 

determination. 976 

sources, Coinn.Stoiis. 178 

studies. 496,674,782,873,1076 

Nebr. 872 

bacteria,mediaforpurecultores, Mich. 976 

biological and bioebemical studies. 1176 

bottle, paper, economic value.. 873 

by-products, discussion. 277 

care and handling, U.S.D.A. 275,977 

Wash. 1073 

casein, determination. 397 

certified, notes, Ky. 180 

production, U.S.D.A. 78 

changes in. 393 

at low temperatures. 179 

chemistry of..!. 565,977 

review of literature.. 785 

classification, U.S.D.A. 977 

coagulation investigations. 20,1074,1173 

Wis.79,181 

composition. 1075 

composition as affected hy— 

age, Conn.Storzs.. 475 

food. 572 

Mass. 375 

heating.. 477 

interrupted milldng. 1074 

ratting. 1177 

salts. 1177 

composition^ 

conditions affecting.. 273 

effect on yield of cheese, N. Y.State. 979 

of ash In. 906 

different breeds....,. 1177 

relation to infant nutrition. 965 

variations in. 79,1074 

condansed— 

analyses. 168,574,862 

methods of enalysls. 397 

solids in, Ind-. 1074 

production in Canada.. 1176 

the United States... 277 

contamination by flies.. 873 

cooler, description. 575 

cost of production, Coxm.Stoii8. 374 

Ga. 373 

in Sweden.. 2'.^ 

transportation. 1170 

dehydrated, tests.. 592 
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MflE, desioc^lxd, composition. 11S8 

determination of casein in, Wis. 12 

dirtandleucocytesiiL 910 

digestibility. 4B2 

distribution of phosphorus in. 9G3 

dried, anaiyses. 709 

bacteria in. 977 

effect on almninuin. 1006 

ewe’s, analyses. 1006 

fat as affected by food.572,975,1175 

Mass. 376 

fat.. 1171 

content, ration to foods, N.Y. 

State-. 967 

cost of production in Sweden. 277 

determination. 613 

measuringreagentsin 613 

{See also Fat.) 

fennentations, review of literature. 1179 

fermented, bacterial content. 477 

studies and bibliography... 875 

therapeutic action. 1077 

ferments, testing. 1107 

fever, disease resembling.. 284 

in cows, treatment, S.C. 382 

studies. 86 

for calves. 468 

freezing point, as affected by water_ 1108 

germicidal properties. 1075,1076 

globules, variations in. 1177 

goaVs, analyses. 1066 

handling. 477 

and marketing, N.C. 476 

methods, Conn.Stoirs.. 374 

heated, detection. 1009,1107,1108 

hemolytic factors in.., -. 573 

human, analyses.. 782 

Wis. 13 

* composition of ash. 966 

nucleon content. 1179 

proteolytic enayms in. 1179 

separation of casein from. 809 

hygiene, book. 1176 

history. 574 

inspection, enforcement. 183 

in Victoria. 277 

Wisoon^. 1060 

judging.783,1108 

lactase in, studies. 572 

lactioecid fermentation In. 1179 

lecithin (xmtent. 7B2 

leucocytes in, determination.573i 782 

Wis. 77 

macffiine-diawn, bacterial content, Wis. 77 

malted, analyses. 661 

mishianding, 565 

of different breeds, ConzLStons. 476 

Jersey cows, addlly. 485 

tuberculous cows, danger ftom. 581 

pesteuilzation... 783 

N.Y.State. 979 

in Chicago, mleB. 783 

pastsozized, studies. 1074^ 1077 

pathogenic bacteiia In. 783 

paymenttocnliKtbseiSrN.YBtBitB... 973,979 
nerhydxBse. bactericidal aatkiQ. 78 


Page. 


Milk, physical constants, determination. 1178 

pig% composition. 469 

powder, nutrient value. 719 

preparation for infants. 783 

preservation. 477,1010,1109 

production in New South Wales. 277 

profitable, Ind. 374 

studies, Term. 672 

products— 

analyses. 709,863 

chemistry of. 977 

dlgestibflity. 402 

discussion. 277 

fermented, bacteria in. 496 

tuberculous, bibliography ,U.S.D.A. 977 

studies. 477 

protelds in, as affected by lactation, Ind. 1074 

piotrin content, determination. 809 

new, properties. 906 

pure, paper on. Mo. 590 

purifying apparatus, description. 979 

purity of, judging. 419 

quality as affected by feeds. 784 

foctois affecting, N.Y.State- 9G7 

judging, Wis. 12 

raw and cooked, differentiation.13,112 

pasteurized, peptonization..... 675 

reacting to tuberculin, studies. 580 

reducing properties. 275 

salty, analyses, Wis. 13 

samples, preservation. 613 

sanitary, determination. 910 

production, N.C. 476 

U.S.D.A. 977 

score card for, Ky . 180 

secretion as affected by—• 

diseases, U.S.BA. 980 

food. 567,975,1175 

sugar. 1177 

tuberculin. 85 

U.S.DJI. 981 

secreffon, fEUStors affecting. 979 

studies. 979 

serum. Investigations. 477,1074,1075 

preparation. 306 

sfCkness, effect on milk secretion, 

U.S.D.A. 980 

Investigations. 379 

skimmed. (See Skim milk.) 

skimming, relation to yield of butter., -. 276 

slimy, studies. 1179 

standi paper on. 112 

sterilized, studies. 783 

streptooooei in. 782 

studies.I<ff4ill79 

substitutes in calf feeding, La. 72 

sugar, studies. 907 

SQpp^ in Missouri, improvemeiat. 573 

sc^lyof— 

Ix>ais?ille,Ky. 180 

Montclair. 374 

soathem efttos, X7.S.D JL. 978 

towns and cltl^saperrisio^. 783 

tKtSng.706,1077,U79 

bibliography, U. 8. D. A. 1074 

tests In Ensjtand. 277 
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Milk, tTn.TiHfft Tma.tt on into asolid substance... 980 

transmission of diseases by.7S3,877,978 

immunity by. 573 

tubercle bacillus content... 477,581 

tuberculous, as affected by hydrogen 

peroxid. 1077 

bibliography, IT.S.D.A— 977 

Tariations of casein in, 'Wis. 79 

viscosity and sur&ce tension. 1177 

water content, studies, N.Y.State. 967 

watered, detection. 706,1075 

weighing and testing, HI. 180 

yield as aftected by abortion. 480 

food. Miss. 474 

yields of hMfers o. cows, Conn.StoEi8... 475 
MQker^s hands as a source of bacteria in milk, 

Conn.Stoiis. 179 

HiUdDg competitions, cleanliness in. 574 

machine, Swedish, description. 575 

machines, cleaning, Nebr. 872 

Wis. 77 

descriptions. 278,782,1194 

history. 278 

tests. 1194 

Nebr. 871 

Term. 673 

methods.. 979 

MSI feed, analyses. 366 

Millet as a cover crop, Wis.. 30 

fallow crop. 885 

culture. 1034 

and use, Ohio. 231 

experiments, Alaska.. 132 

feed, analyses, N J. 69 

leaf hlii^t, notes, Del. 946 

pearl, anslyses. 468 

roots, analyses, Hawaii... 172 

distribution.. 732 

rotation experiments, Minn. 435 

varieties. 229 

Ohio. 231 

viabfflty. 628 

MSomatBees a dry4and mop, U.8.1>.A. 437 

obops, analyses, Tex. 1065 

digeBtibUity,Tex. 268 

feeding value, Tex. eS66 

MtKiOttUUagimeUa. (STee Leslerumider.) 
Kfeoend^ 

elenients in nutrition, Ohio. 1065 

loatter, distribution in plants.. 1125 

effect on bones, Nebr. 868 

tissue formation. 663 

oila as a dust preventive, U.B.1>JL_.... 288 

piodoets, analyses, M.l!>ak.. 512 

oflhdla. 893 

leq^idrenMntsofiBan. 68 

lemmoSB of the United States... 525 

salts, rMeln plants. 27 

Milling, Fetation to forestry. 543 

lOnkB, pcoteettan, U.S.X>.A. 551 

MfoneBOtaSiatkm, notes. 492,595,1095 

UmveisHy, notes.. 492,595,894,1096 

IBnaows, top, in HawoS, HawaU.. 160 

IriBBW^Grileee, notes. 96,493,997 

Station, finannial statement.. 892 

notes^. 

report of director.... 


Page. 

Missouri handicrafts, revival, Mo. 590 

Station, notes. 96,196,493,595 

University, notes. 96,493,506,1096 

Mistletoe, races in Bavaria.. 930 

Mite, air-sac, notes.. 1191 

relation to carnation disease, N.Y.State. 648 

Mites affecting vegetables. 762 

injurious to flower bulbs. 61 

on gooseberries, remedies. 554 

Moisture. (See Water.) 

Molasses- 

adulteration, U.S.D.A. 566 

analyses, Conn.State. 960 

N.Dak. 611 

beet pulp. (See tdeo Sugar-beet pulp.) 

oane^ugar, viscosity.. 1162 

digestiblUly, Tex. 268 

feeding value, Tex.. 666 

feeds, analyses. 366,468,1171 

Ind. 968 

La. 864 

Me. 172 

N.Y.State.. 366 

fermented, poisonous to stock. 189 

forcalves, La.. 72 

form stock. 270 

grains, analyses, N.7. 60 

manure, fertilising value. 723 

methods of analysis. 1182 

misbranding. U.S.D.A. 160,565 

nutritive value. 777 

purity of. 210 

utilisation in feeding stuflS. 1171 

waste, determination of solids in, HawalL 613 

McAassine meal, examioation. 679 

Molds, effect on gennination of seeds, Me.... 173 

ryeflour. 166 

growth as affected by agitation. 1025 

in fodder plants, toxicity.. 379 

I Mole crickets, notes.. 555 

I Moles, notes, Ohio. 1048 

Monilia amoldi n. sp., description. 546 

ArontVioprisoderftoZdtin.sp., description. 156 

ifoimdonfusp&Ze&otomus.studics, S.C. 382 

MoneSummw spp., notes, Me.. 1049 

Monophadnoidee rubi, (See Kospberry saw- 
fly.) 

MonoBodium phosphate, effect on plants and 

animals. 1121 

Af onotir^a rose, notes. 1146 

Montana College, notes. 799 

Station, finandsd statement.. 203 

notes.. 97,799 

report of director. 203 

Moon, relation to weather.513,012 

Moor culture assodatioDs.16,720 

station at Flahult.. 16 

soils, (ffee Soils, moor.) 

Moors, culture, progress in. 720 

drainage. 720 

reclamation in Belgium. 720 

upland, water conditions in. 214 

Morning gtoixes, flower formation as affected 

bymutilatlan. 432 

Morphia, absorption by milk. 975 

production in Vermont, V t. 335 

Mimpibolagy, plant, treatise. 027 


96,295,493 
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MondljStcengtliof.. 234 

Ifosquitoes— 

as carriers of disease, bibliography. 1154 i 

breeding in fresh and salt water. 957 

control. 867 

^ Hawaii. 160 

desimction by fish. 1153 

filaria, studies. 1153 

in Connecticut, Conn.State. 1048 

New Jersey, N. J. 957 

new species and genus, description. 1153 

notes. 957 

remedies, NJ. 958 

rOle of, in pathology. 159 

transmission of diseases by. 080,985,1153 

trypanosomes in. 985 

Ifoss, destraction on cranberry bogs, Wis.... 41 

effect on germination of seeds. 945 

Moth borer, notes. 1146 

Moths, life history. 592 , 

night-flying, trap for. 160 

sex inheritance in. 1169 

Motors, agricultural, tests. 485 

heaty, effect on roads. 792 

Mound-building prairie ant, notes, Kans. 352 

Mountain ranges, effect on hurricanes, 

U.S.D.A. 1012 

Mowing machines, tests. 989 

Mwot exUUaWt notes. 947 

rac«m(wtu, effect on nitrates. 218 

stolomfer, studies. 1138 

Muoors, studies.. 1138 

Muds, analyses. 827 

Mulberries, culture in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

treatise. 1155 

Mulberry leaves, digestibility. 62 

Mules, fertility of.. 71 

iniTnmifwttio Ti— 

against horse sickness. 680^081,787 

market classes, U.S.D.A. 592 

breeding. 372 

notes. 371 

rations for.. 1171 

JAfi^nria hittrtoniea, {See Hariequin cab¬ 
bage bug.) 

Muriate of potash- 

effect on potato scab, Mass... 344 

fertmzing value. 923,931,983 

Qa. 1036 

Mass........ 327,339 

Md. 238 

R.I. 522,538 

MtMdecttmanitt, disease lasembUngfoptosy in 758 

spp., destrootlon. 562 

U.S.D.A. 651 

transmisslcn of pteguely.290»1144 

Mvaeadomettka. (5 m House fly.) 

Muscide of Mongo Free State. 1147 

Musdte, fish, hydrvflysis. 1008 

Muscles,oamltln in. 365 

chemtoal oonstitiittaa. 668 

Musenlar apfltgy, trsnsforreattma. 1167 

work as affected by eolaiuits..— 174 

effect cm exinntUai of piKi^ 1167 

faotMS affecting.. 366 

IMIuormicatstipfPiep^^ 861 

MuShzoonis.oannixurand dzvtng. Oiaa....... 361 


Mushrooms, culture. 938 

TJ.S.D.A. S93 

preservation. 771 

U.S.D.A. 893 

propagation from spores. 837 

treatise. 432 

Muskmelon diseases, treatment, N. Y. Co]> 

neU. 52 

industry in Montreal, U.S.D. A.. 893 

Vt. 335 

mildew, treatment, V a.Truek... 1044 

rot, notes, Vt. 345 

mst, treatment, Ihd. 1044 

wilt, investigations, Ind. 1044 

MuSkmeloDS, breeding experiments, P.R_ 40 

cnlture experiments, E.I.__ 145 

Vt. 336 

in Michigan, Mich. 144 

marketing, HI. 146 

spraying experiments, Ind. 1044 

Muskrat, destruction, I7.S.D.A. 551 

Must, sterilized, use in wine making. 1078 

Mustard- 

analysis, notes. 1107 

as a follow crop. 865 

affected by dicyandiamid salts. 522 

microorganisms. 774 

odor reaction for. 1107 

economic value. 864 

effect on nitrogen content of soils. 717 

fertilizer experiments. 623,923,1022 

germination as affected by soil treatment. 1015 

growth as affected by electrilcity. 1125 

radium. 929 

Urning experiments. 321 

wild, poisonous to stock. 189 

Musts, analyses. 1163 

as affected by Peronospora. 1163 

preparation and fermentation. 1182 

rOle in formation of wine bouquet. 1078 

Mutation, origin of spedes by. 760 

theory, appUeatiaa. 71 

Mutton, breeding she^ for. 779 

MyoetophUa, new spedes, descriptions. 1144 

Jffcooopron sp., notes. 947 

MfeodwmatAdiit, effect on cheese. 377 

Mycologicsl literature, bibliograpiiy. 827 

Mycosis, dermal, in horses, U.3.D. A. 983 

inmanandrats... 82 

Mt^Ulwpimperia^iiotBS . 599 

studies.. 1152 

dttriad, notes, Fla.... 566 

Myrmecophiles^ notes. 1148 

JQmnfoa Mnoifo, Introduction into Massa- 

....... 1080 

e&ffopsidit n. sp., description, UJ3JDA... 352 
ptmorwn, (5m Oyster’fibeU scale.) 

JIQaniaonasbda^ studies.15^247 

Myx»BpQriuiiB^xiewqpedea,d)B8Criptia[Ds... 1042 

J4mqrib2«dZMrjl, notes. 957,1153 

JlifgittcenuL (ffMCtaryaifois.} 

sfosson^ studies. 1149 

perafed, notes. 552 

Cote. 855 

spgVfBotni........................... 1061 

J^BiatMifKiraeroees; 848 
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Nagana, active power of htanansenmi in.... 82 i 

experimental- 

studies and bibliography. 479 

treatment. 83 

tryponolytic power of serum in. 82 

studies. 479 

treatment.-. 985 

Nardoo, economic value. 864 

Nation^— 

Association of— 

Dairy Instructors and Investigators. 500 

State Universities. 494 

Conservation Commission, U.S.D.A. 312 

Creamery Buttermalrers’ ALSSoeiation.... 375 

Dairy Show, exhibits. 500 

Educational Association, agriculture in.. 1099 
Natural- 

history, book. 891 

lesourcea— 

conservation, U.8.D. A... 94,693 

league of America. 297 

relation to science. 495 

improvement, in Alpine regions. 777 

of Hawaii, conservation. 1198 

United States, conservation. 297 

science gardens, Ihnction in education... 590 

Nature courses, relation to science courses... 1093 

study, bibliography. 490,993 

courses in. 293,891 

educational organization. 1197 

in England, U.S.D.A. 993 

public sdbools. 994 

Instruction in various States.. 898 

manual. 490,993 

j^iiosoj^y of.. 1093 

relation to agriculture. 1093 

text-book for teachers. 1197 

training of teachers in. 1093 

work, address on. 1092 

Navy, United States, cookbook. 1165 

Nebraska— 

Station, financial statement. ^1 

notes. 97,197,205,395,493,694,997,1096 

University, notes. 97, 

295,395,493,595,604,997,1096 
}fmUarophora cueurbUx, notes, Coxm.State.... 1048 

piri, notes. 1147 

Jfyetrkt dUMlma, notes. 453,^, 1140 

ttianl, studies. 847 

Neem-c^ fertilizing value. 832 

Negri OQcpnscles, diagnostic value. 83,281 

studiBB. 1184 

Negroes, agricultural aebool for.99,198 

NeinatodeB»aba(«ptionofpota^by. 726 

as a cause of potato disease. 247 

sOected by fertilizers. 11X8 

in animals. 159 

cattle, new species. 85 

iqiurious, remedies. s. 946 

toalfelfe,N.Y.Me.. 846 

teaplants.. . 849 

tobacco... 762 

wheat, HD* rs. 156 

ttlfhs. IS7,4S6»5S5,1042 

ofsommer soiesin ho ses. 880 

piesersatioaaadxQD’mting. 1192 


Page. 

Nematodes, remedies. 351 

root, relation to tobacco wilt, 

U.S.D.A. 949 

I^etnaius atietum, notes. 460 

erieftsonti, notes. 1152 

Me. 1049 

NeodytoB eryihroeephaluSf izdurious to locusts. 400 

Neoeomospora veainfectaf notes. 345 

U.S.DA. 450 

Neophttsia mmapki, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

Neatoma desertorum, destruction, U.S.D.A... 551 

sp., notes. 1154 

Nephopteryx rubrbumeUa, notes. 1145 

Nephritis, hematogenous, of swine. 1084 

Nests, homemade, description. 178 

trap, description, Me. 473 

Pa. 670 

Nettd flour, studies. 167 

Nevada Station, financial statement. 603 

report of director. 693 

New Hampifliire Station- 

list of publications..' 592 

notes. 305 

organization and work. 592 

New Jersey College, notes. 1097 

Stations, notes. 97,1097 

Mexico College, notes. 1200 

Station, financial statement.... 105 

notes. 493,1200 

report of director. 195 

New York— 

Cornell Station, notes. 295,694,1200 

State Station, financial statement. 905 

notes. 997,1007 

report of director. 995 

weevil, notes, Conn.State. 1049 

Nizara viriduta, notes. 762 

Nickel, effect on action of rennet, Wis. 80 

toxicity as affected by temperature.. 737 

Nicotine- 

relation to quality of tobacco. 598 

U.S.D.A... 936 

Niger cake, analyses. 972 

feeding value. 972 

Niter lied, peat, construction. 23 

Nitragin, preparation and use.19,719,1116 

Nitrate deposits in Chile. 720,824,1X10 

industry in Chile. 824,1119 

treatise. 729 

nitrogen, determination. 307 

Norwegian,fertilizing value. 1018 

of aluminum, effect on protoplasm... 929 
lime. (See Calcium nitrate.) 
Nitiateofpotarii— 

effect on potato scab. Mass. 344 

fertilizing value. Mass. 827 

E.1. 538 

production in the United States. 826 

Nitrate of soda- 

absorption of atmospherlo moisture by.,. • 722 

action as affected by rain. 921 

analyses. 827 

as a preventive of plant injury. 528 

source of nitrogen. 821 

deposits in Chile. 729 

effect on nitrogen oontent of soils. 122,727 
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Nitrate of soda—Cantinued. 

effect on ziltrogen fixation. 1115 

potato skin development. 383 

prodnctivitr of soils. 919 

soil temperatmes. 619 

fertilising value.20|21,122,220, 

319,320,428,429,430,522, 
523,623,624,626,639,640, 
722,723,727,821,922,923, 


924, 931, 933, 1018, 1127 

Ala-Canebrake. 1030 

Oa. 1036 

Hawaii.138,140 

Mass. 327,339 

Md. 238 

N.Mex. 237 

Pa. 1017 

R.1. 142,538 

U.S.D-A. 536 

Va. 334 

imports into Italy. 728 

impunties in. 722 

loss from sandy soils. 1019 

preparation and use. 122 

production in the United States. 826 

statistics. 22 

substitute for.. 1021 

Nitrate organisms, studies. 518 

Nitra^esh- 


as soil renovators. 122 

assimilation by roots. 521 

atmo^heric, manufeeture. 688 

Chilean, composition. 824 

detection in water. 1105 

determination in water. 1105 


eflfect on oxidation In soils, U.S.D. A. 1016 

inlbods. 165 

plants. 165 

seawater. 15 

seeds. 166 

snow. 15 


manufacture. 523 

Norwegian and Chilean, comparison. 220 

preparation, use of peat in. 823 

production in soils, Tex. 425 

reduction. 218 

solubility, studies. 921 

Nitric acid- 

action on alkaline soils. 821 

detection in water and sewage. 909 

determination. 8,807,1104 

In sewage. 909 


water. 308,909 

manufteture. 824 

Nitrification— 

as aflfected by organic matter. 218 

in acid soils... 621 

calcium cysnaznid. 725 

sea water. 716 

sewage.616,914 

soils.518>519,528,717,718,821 

Tex. m 

as affected by humuDByHizm.— ^ 

studies. 717 

various fertlliaerB. rate. 1919 


Nitrification—Continued. 

investigations. 23,322,518,519,522,^23,1115 


Ga. 519 

Nitrifying organisms, acclimatization. 1018 

Nitrite organisms, studies. 518 

Nitrites, detection in water. 1105 

determination in water. 1105 

distribution in foods, Mizm. 563 

In flour, N.Dak. 860 

sea water. 15 

snow. 15 

water, formation. 1112 

Nitrobacter, pure cultures, Ga. 519 

Nitro-bacterine, tests.1116,1117 

Nitrogen- 

ammonia, as affected by lime. 622 

fixation by zeolites. 622 

assimilation by legumes. 620,1015 

atmoi^heric— 

assimilation by microorganisms, bib* 

liography. 121 

plants. 121 

investigations. 325 

fiocBtloiL.18,24,316, 

523,729,730,920,1006,1115,1116 

bibliography. 223,920 

by BadUus tuteroaporuB . 920 

electricity. 223 

hyphomyoetes. 17 

leaves. 620 

plants. 620,919 

manofsciure of ammonia from....... 823 

oxidation. 1021 

review of literature. 421 

predpitation. 220 

Utillzatioa. 23,223,523,624,924 

by plants. 520 

atomic w^ght. 806 

bacteria, nutrition. 718 

capacity of cultivated soils. 122 

determlnatioa.311,908 

and bibliography. 806 

apparatus for. 311 

in fty nnamtd . 1007 

feces. 420 

fertilizezs. Ill 

gasmlxtuzes. 208 

soils. 208 

effect on assimilation ofpotash by plants. 726 

carnations, Md. 238 

food assimilation by beazis. 229 

gain In wel^t of sheep. 1171 

plants, Md. 238 

sugar beets, Wls. 35 

fertilizing, treatise. 220 

value. 338,539,541 

! Iowa. 230 

Pa...,. 1017 

fixBticmasaiflfectedbygiuooBe. 626 

I calMnmoarbonate. 824 

I tayMitaittoDs..17,«a 

[ fixing bacteria as a0Botod by . 622 

revievofainatare. 520 

studies. 621 

indnstriesin AustxaUa..,. 688 
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Pase. 


Nitiogezi-Coiitiniied. 

in distillfiry wastes, utilization. 

eggab^. 

protons. 

vegete.ble products, studies, 
lime, decomposition. 


729 

781 

1102 

173 

821 


by iDacteiia. 123 

fertiliziiig value. 220, 


429,623.624,723,724,921,1127 


investigations..... 1117 

matiu&ctuie and use. 1020,1(^ 

Tti gfathniHgm .. 70,767,966 

as affected by amids. 465 


pentoses. 68 

tnobildien. 466 

minimum, investigations. 966 

nature, sources, and use.<^,821,1116 

of cyanamid, transformation in soils. — SSi& 

distillers’ wash, utilization. 431 


green manure, loss In sandy soils. 316 

soils, as affected by liming. 126 

availability. 316 

studies. 219,393,919 

ozidation experiments. 730 

pevoxid, effect on flour. 166 

N.Dak. 860 


problem in agriculture. 220 

production in soils, Tex. 424 

Kitrogenoua— 

compounds, atmospberic, otilizatian.... 730 

fertilizers-- 

atmoe^ieilo moisture absorbed by. 722 
omnpeilson. 21, 


624,722,723,724,921,022, 

923,1018,1118,1127,1129 


ICass. 327 

B.1. 538 

Tnannfactmefrom peat.. 824 

In Europe. 223 

nitrification in. 522 

preparation and use. 122,221 

plant food, producthm. 524 

ISKtioaonmnas, pore cultures, Qa. 519 

mtronsaddasaaanttsejptie.. 774 

lOora-NJcte oil, value. 360 

ilRidonoto2miictMlit,ix^ar^^ _ 4G0 

notes, Gonxi.8tate. 1048 

Kodular disease in cattle. 879 

jl|b)i 80 rialf^«rait, notes.. 160 

sAiM 9 «,notes. 1051 

aa^ormir, notes. 955 

Konne moth, notes, U.S.D.A. . 257 

Ncodtos, analyses. 668 

Vk>r£h€anflina-- 

Ttftfmg _....._ 2Qii 

State Station, notes. 296,696,896 

Station, notes. 285 

North DabotaCcfllegB, notes. 97,296,799 

Station, finandal statement.. 502 

notes. 97,296,1097 

xepoitofdlteetOBr..... 692 

3lQsema,z»V8!pecdes,descrtpti^. 354 

iMecjAidlBdbm 461 

JMiteto p te w entiyag, notes, N.BI. 656 

iMpiaiiafftariaato^ . 1151 

Novates, nlatiofttooa^ . 663 


Page. 


Nsa-Sana seed oil, notes. 172 

Nucleon in human milk. 1179 

Nucleoprotein, differentiation from pbospho- 

protein. 907 

Nun moth, control In Austria. 46 

Nurseries, care and management, Md. 560 

in Europe, notes. 842 

screen for, descriptian. 152 

Nursery— 

ins^tion, CoDn.State. 1048 

Md. 560 

IGss. 560 

N.Mex. 654 

OMa. 952 

Wls. 60 

in Peunsylvsnia. 266,1060 

Virginia. 252 

Wyoinlng. 240 

stock, oertifioation and disinfection. 497 

dipping tests, N.Y.State. 266,656 

distribution in Ifassachusetts_ 1040 

fumigation. 563,1153 

marketing, lid. 560 

purchase and selection. 841 

Nut cake, ground, analyses. 468 

sausage, analyses. 771 

trees, breeding, report on. 598 

grafting and budding. 598 

Nutrition- 

effect on animal fertility. 174 

plants. 739 

energetics of. 169 

human, treatise. 263 

Investigations, progress in. 68 

relation to home econonor 

ics,U.S.D.A. 661 

of animals, review of investigations. 781 

intents, studies. 965 

nitrogen bocteria.. 718 

physiological economy in. 67 

physiology of, text-book. 662 

problems in hospitals. 666 

prottiddietln. 709 

rtiatlon to hygiene. 66 

text-book. 775 

theories of, discussion. 966 

value of intestinal bacteria in. 965 

(See ttUo Digestion, Food, Metabolism, 
etc.) 

Nats, analyses, Me. 461 

Brasil, composition. 1161 

oo]a,'adultmation. 65 

feeding value. 174 

oulture in Califtsmla.. 839 

Maryland, U.S.D.A. 394 

Texas. 643 

feod value, U.S.D.A. 464 

iron and phosphorus content.... 1101 

preservation. 770 

varieties, Mldh. 148 

Oak,chestnut, in the Appalachians, 17.S.D.A. 248 

notes, U.S.D.A. 543 

disease, studies. 454 

extracl^ photodynamic work. 1086 

Inseete affecting. 784 

leaves, wounded, ohanges due io. 1087 
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Oak mildew, notes.. 651,757,758,1142 


plantings, utilization of hardpan tor.... 645 

proner, notes, Minn. 1049 

Oat by-products, analyses, N.Y.State. 366 

diseases, treatment, N.Y.Comell. 52 

feeds, analyses. Me. 173 

N.J. 60 

hulls, analyses. La. 865 

roots, distribution. 732 

rusts, studies. 946 

seedlings as aflected by acid solutUms, 

B.1. 126 

smut, notes. Del. 940 

treatment, Ind. 1043 

straw, analyses, N.Didc. 567 

digestibility, Wyo.. 368 

tbrips, notes, Mich. 350 

yellow leaf, notes, Ohio. 893 

Oats, absorption of lime and magnesia by.... 321 

amylolytic ferments in. 830 

analyses. 173,745 

U.S.D.A. 1063 

as a cover crop, Wis. 30 

hay crop, Wis. 29 

nurse crop for alfidia, Arlz. 328 

clover, Iowa. 230 

bibliography. 745 

breeding, N.Y.Comell. 38 

experiments, Ohio. 1031 

composition. 744 

culture. 745,1034 

La. 634 

experiments, Alaska. 133 

N.Y.State. 931 

U-S.D.A. 228 

Wis. 135 

deterioration in Kansas, Kans. 231 

Iseding value, U.S.D.A. 1063 

tortiHzer- 


experiments.... 122,124,220,319,320,321, 
428, 429,523, 529, 024, 722, 
723, 724, 727, 822, 823, 922, 
923, im, 1019, 1020, 1119 


La. 633 

Wis. 30 

requirements, Tex. 920 

fiircows,Pa. 373 

egg l^uetion, Mass... 273 

hotseB, Ohio.. 470 

pigs, Mont. 667 

germination as adSscted by radium. 929 

ground, analyses, N.I.. 69 

g ypsum tor. 524 

inocutottonesperimeiitB..... 520 

irrigation eiperixxMnts. 388 

Nev. 631 

foal strocture, as affected by sohibls 

SaltB,tJ.S.D.A. 527 

TMgTWwtiTm carbonate tor. 32i 

nttrogen content as affected by tetQt- 

seis. 122 

psotein changes in, dntiBg da rk ness ^ ... 1026 

pinteolyttoensytosin,.. 166 

* ictattoneizpeii^^ . 638 

trip*! . 435 


Page. 

Oats, seed, grading. 20 

seeding experiments, Ohio. 1031 

varieties. 20,228,740,743,744 

Alaska. 132 

Idaho. 227 

Mich.133,134 

Ohio. 1030 

OMa. 933 

Wis.32,33 

classification and naming. 634 

for dry-land farming, U.S.D.A. 437 

viahUity, tests. 628 

water content. 740 

yield as affected by carbon blsulphid.. 518 

drainage, Wis. 30 

potash. 822 

Oberea bimaeulata. (See Raspberry cane- 
boxer.) 

Oblltin, relation to camitin. GG3 

Ochers, natural deposits. 14 

Oeneria ditpar. (See Gipsy moth.) 

mynacMy notes. 656 

Ocresol, effect on y*eld of crops. 718 

Octohydzozy-arachidic acid, function in tot 

metabolism. 1166 

Oetdiomtfiafulleri n. sp., description. 1153 

Odonata, studies. 761 

Odontogloesum uroBkinneri leaf spot, studies.. 1143 

(Ebttlw pitffnax, notes, La. 54 

(EcartOius nivetu, (See Tree cricket, snowy.) 

quadripwieiaHe, notes. US2 

(Edttlew eenegdUftttiej control. 852 

(Eno&era spp., studies. 1120 

(EmpAagostoma studies. 787,879 

infiatuny notes, S.C. 382 

Ogdoeonia dneretdOf notes, Me. 1049 

Ohio Station, financial statement.. 491,892 

notes.. 493,694,895,997 

report of director. 491,892 

work... 1094 

University, notes. 586,895,997 

(Hdium Jaetisas a cause of spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. 864 

relation to cbsese disease. 575 

gitfrctoum, studies.454,757 

sp., notes. Cal. 548 

Oil as a ketchup preservative, U.S.D. A. 881 

wood preservattve, U.8.D. A. 48 

csdres, effect on nitrogen content of liquid 

manure. 318 

torboEses.... 75 

caziarium,obax«oterlBffos.... 1164 

emulsion, pcepazatUm and use, Uo.7xiiit^ 958 

ergot, cbaracterisUes^. 1110 

fiaii,diaiaotertotic8. 1109 

production in Alaska. 323 

£roro (toivpe8pp.,QlMzsnfar^^ 1182 

Nsfrteasesda, notes.. 172 

infection in Wyont]^.911,1060 

lemon, analyaes. 1164 

lyCS!podiwrn,fhiiir^^ . 1110 

oUvs. (teOUveoQO 

araz^j^oMsstaoBto.... 708 

ldant4potaSbxeguff»^ . 281 

ndeiirEent8BBd,oibarii^^ 1182 
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Oil savin, detection.-. 1110 

seeds, analyses. 1110 

trade at KaiseiUe.*. 1070 

wheat, new compound from. 109 

Oils, bnimng, studies, N.Dak. 611 

f»TT ^iTtf i.ry j p-gffn^fnattoin - 512 

determination in— 

cotton-seed products. 708,1109 

flavoring extracts. 113 

phannaoeutical preparations. 113 

edible, analyses. 802 

essential, notes. 708 

fromihiit hem^, extraction and use, 

TT.S.DJ1.. 539 

seeds, characteristics. 809 

miscible, preparation, Coxin.Sioxis. 1052 

Ky. 164 

Mo-Frciit. 958 

U.S.D.A. 394 

tests, Conn.State. 1048 

Va. 958 

production and preparation. 182 

standard, description, Tex. 911 

vegetable, effect on butter. Mass. 377 

preparation. 1158 

OlEhdLoma College, notes. 97,197,596,604,998 

Station, financial statement. 995 

notes. 97,596,694,998 

report of acting director.. 995 

work. 491 

Oleomargarine, analyses. 709,1060 

industry in Sweden. 181 

statistics of Denmark. 1180 

Oleuxopdlne bom olives, notes. 831 

Olive diseases, notes.157,1140 

review of literature. 950 

fly, notes. 1140 

remedies. 459,763,1152 

mare, feeding value. 468 

oil, adulteration. 464 

analyses. 65,773 

CQnn.State. 960 

as an adulterent of paprika. 396 

effect on wine. 1163 

oxidation. 300 

production in Spain. 444 

pmnace, feeding value. 60 

tubercle organism, studies, TJ.S.D Jl._ 249 

tuberculosis, transmissibility. I 143 

Olives, analyses. 64 

as affected by calcium cyanaxnid_ 1140 

cultore in northern Africa, U.S.D.A. 42 

fennented, treatment. 773 

fertiliser experiments. 724 

insects affecting. 353 

new c^ucosid in, notes. 831 

of sonthem Italy, elasrification. 1132 

ofl content...‘ 350 

^tting. 182 

preservation fer oil making. 773 

production in Spain. 444 

sprayed, analyses. 763 

yield asaffeetedbyrainfell, U.S.DJ1.. 43 

Oitioc blight, notes, Mass. 360 

cutwonn, notes, N.y.State.. 952 

dtoeaseB, treatment, N.Y,C(XRidl. 52 


Page. 

Onion ihrips, notes, N.Y.State. 952 

Onions as affected by salts. 1121 

culture, N.Mbx. 144 

U.S.D.A. 237 

experiments, N.Y.State. 931 

in Michigan, Mich. 144 

fertilizer experiments. 320,723 

R.1. 145 

Tex. 038 

requirements, Tex. 920 

harvesting and marketing, Tex. 038 

irrigation experiments, Tex. 938 

liming experiments. 321 

seed examination, Mass. 335 

Spanish, culture experiments, P.E.. 40 

varieties. 237 

wounded, chemical (flianges due to... 1027 

OnobryeMi aaHoa, cross inoculation. 620 

Onyehomtfi bremcaudu*, protection, V.S.D.A. 551 

Oomyeetes, growth as affected by agita¬ 
tion. 1025 

Oospora scabies. (See Potato scab.) 

Ophbbolw herpobrichus, studies. 10 ^ 

Ophion macfiimm, iMfrasltio on Cecropla. 953 

OphUmeetria eocricoZa, notes, Fla. 556 

Ophhua melteertet notes. 856 

Ophthalmia, periodic, in horses. 482 

Ophthalmo-tuberculin reaction in cattie. 284 

Opium, absorption by milk. 975 

methods of assaying. 398 

Opsonins, constitution and action. 1080 

Optaitm Itndhetmerif notes, XJ.S.D.A. 34 

spp., digestibility, U.S.D.A. 171 

Orange diseases, notes. 354,947 

fruit worm, distribution as aflfected by 

temperature, N.H. 852 

hawkweed, notes. 640 

jmce, analyses. 360 

maggot,notes and bibliography. 652 

oil, constants. 708 

peel, preservation. 771 

rot, studies. 1137 

scab, treatment, P.R. 58 

thrips, description, U.S.D.A. 956 

wonn, notes and bibliography. 652 

Oranges, changes in, during ripening. 831 

culture in Hawaii, Hawaii. 148 

Texas. 840 

Tex. 1038 

decay in transit, U.S.D.A. 43,840 

Insects affecting. 256,358 

P.R. 58 

notes, H.S.D.A. 239 

storage and transportation tests.... 840 

Orasema viridis, effect on ants. 254 

Onfeaxd— 

crops of Bombay Presidency, notes. 828 

demonstrations fer fanners* institute 

workers. 400 

diseases, notes. 756 

lA. m 

Vt. 345 

grass, culture experiments, Alaska.. 133 

seed, adulteration, T7.S.D,A. 987,992 

inaeots, notes. 1146 


inspecstion, (ff re Nursery inspeotion.) 
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Oicbaids— 

apple. {See Apple otcbards.) 

cover crops for, Wash. 538 

Wis. 30 

fertil!2sere2per3jnents,Mo. 336 

fertilizers for, La. 642 

bisects affectiiig.240,654,760,762,1152 

La. 642 

management, U.S.D.A. 228 

renewal, Ohio... 1036 

survey in Oregon, Ot^. 336,941 

winter injuries in Maine. 240 

Orchid leaf spot, studies. 1143 

Oti(foids,cultaiain unheated greenhouses.... 446 

propagation and culture. 1133 

Oregon College, notes.^,694,895,1007 

Station, notes. 493,694,895 

Oreodaphne, transpiration. 829 

Organic matter, decomposition by bacteria.. 393 

insoils. 398 

destruction by electrfoity... 207 

determination in molasses.. 909 

effect on nitrification. 218 

in soils, studies. 713 

oxidation. 718 

OriolB, bladk-headed, notes. 854 

Orieihts nUlanoeejAalfUt notes. 854 

Ormenif prtfifiosa,notes..... 760 

Ornamental— 

AlftgTnt _ ^ ^ 142 

Michigan, Mich. 144 

for Nebraska. 147 

Omftftodome— 

MtoHensfosusp., description.... 1189 

megfiinli, parasitic on cattle, Olda. 481 

mOtt5afoova,Spfrocftsstodiittonlin. 1087 

transmission of fever by.. . 1154 

Ornithology, Philippine, bibliography. 1145 

OmUkoptu eatimie, croes inocnlation. 620 

Omodema eeabm, notes. Me..... 1049 

Osmoticpies8Uie,r6]eInanlmallife. 171 

Osteoporosis in animals. 683 

Ostricfo parasites, notes. 1192 

Ostdehee- 

egg-laying records. 474 

foeding in Gape Colony. 870 

health of, effect on feather formation. 372 

4 ;ulflingezpeximents. 473 

OiMfiiehtts oiNific*, notes, Mich. 351 

spp., remedlra. 554 

snfooftM, notes, Ooim.State. 10^ 

Oim p e r mopMlue b&eOeifi, plague of. 1144 

OttffeB in Massachusetts. 952 

protection, U.8.D.A. ^1 

Owfo,feedIzkg habits. 159,350,1145 

Ox warbto fly, notes. 467 

lamedieB. 582,857 

Oxalates, efiMonooaccdbbiUty of milk. 1178 

Oxen, foeding expeittix^ . 779 

iaTmife,8tiidiBB. 469 

laltaBfor.1066,1171 

vatam as draft anixiials. 70 

Qgcydasesinxfdiber. 1123 

OgygsiD- 

detennixiatkui in water. 70S 

effect on laotlenald bacteria. 80 


Oxygen—Continued. 

effect on micro-organisms and ferments.. 627 

organic matter. 718 

Oxymethylanthrachmone, absorption by 

milk. 975 

OxffpUuriiee serratiM, notes . 957 

Oyster-shell bark-louse. (See Oyster-shell 
scale.) 

scale, notes. 253,1146 

Md. 560 

Mont. 351 

Wis. 60 

remedies. 163,457 

N.H. 556 

shells, value, N.Y.State. 968 

Oysters, ana^$rses. 167,188,398,1057 

canning and preserving. 1157 

copper in. 562 

on the Pacific Coast. 357 

Ozone, atmospheric, origin.^,1111 

industrial uses. 813 

sterilization of water by. 1113 

Ozonium omnivorumj notes, U.S.D.A. 246 

Paehnaeut lUue, notes. 353 

Paehytiflua suJdeoUis, notes. 654 

Packing-house products, (ffee Animal prod¬ 
ucts.) 

Paddy. (See Bice.) 

Paints, composition, Tex. 911 

testing, N.Dak. 

Pakana, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

Palaeoeoeeut fheobroinse n. sp., description.... 257 

Palanu lat^ronsj notes. 657 

PaUaerUa vemata. (See Gankerworm, 
spring.) 

Poles pavida, studies, U.d.D. A. 456 

Palm meal, analyses. 865 

Palms, date. (5ee Date palms.) 

PompMlo spp., life history. 761 

PamphiSuepersieum, notes . 1146 

remedies... 953 

PanrAmericaii Scientific Congress.. 608,695 

Pangium edttfo, hydrocyanic acid in. 527 

Panieum9naxiintt3}i,cultureexperimeats.... 933 
mfifoesttm, feeding value, U.S.D.A. 1065 

spp., notes, Ohio. 231 

efopnfnaiR, analyses.. 659 

Pansies, culture. 1132 

PapaipemafureatOj notes, Minn... 1049 

Fapaveraoese, coagulating substance in. 26 

Papayas, analyses, Me.. 461 

conation of structure In.. 226 

culture in Hawaii, BDawail. 143 

markeftlxig, Hawaii. 538 

Faper-msOring materials, oanscrvsfiion, 

tr.8.DJl. 876 

parduDient, analyses. 709 

Paprika, adulteration, deteetioru. 396 

composition. 308 

defonninatkm<ffiodhizi^ — 808 
Paza rubber, (ffse Bnbber.) 

PaiafiBfo,man«fobtaro. 824 

oB,<tifoot<Hiscdls.. 1015 

waxasanegginfisertative. 870 

Paraform gas, productic^ UB.D.A. 884 

pBrak]Belya,ecxnioiiifov^ . 864 
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Paralysis, partoiieat. (SeeMilfc fever.) 


Paroxet^ena segregataf studies, tr.S.D. A. 456 

Parasites. (SfeeAiiinial parasites, losect par¬ 
asites, etc.) 

Parasitism'— 

insect, value to foimeES, U.S.D.A.. 257 

of ants, origin. 254 

cotton holl weevil. 954 

Parasitology, index. 1199 

Paresis, parturient. (5ee Milk fever.) 

Parexorista ehelonix, studies, U.S.D.A. 456 

Paris green, aoidyses. 1956 

La. 625,1094 

N.I>di:.. 512 

N.J. 656 

N.y.State... 968 

preparation, Ey. 164 

Porlwd^lofiosa, flour from. *167 

Parks for Gindnnati, treatise. 1133 

of Canada, report on. 1135 

Pariatoria, new species, description, U.S.D. A 362 

Parsnips, canned, al)soiption of tin by. 1155 

insects afleeting. 1146 

varieties. 228 

Fartarient apoplexy, paralysis, or paresis. 
((8«Mia: fever.) 

Piupaium diiafttfuiR, culture experiments_ 933 

Pastes, alimentary, of Annam.. 167 

PastettreUieq^^ notes . 286 

Fasteuxellosis, studies. 880 

Pasteuzisaticm, effect on imlllc.. 675 

ofmilk. 783 

N.Y.State. 979 

Pastry, zedpes for. 565 

Fastmeforc^ves. 468 

livestock. 865 

lrilg8,Mo. 74 

Mont. 668 

Pastnns as affected by vegetation, tT.S.D.A. 437 

coyote-proof, teats, n.S.D.A. 666 

forest, in Sweden. 342 

improvement, in Alpine regions.... 777 
PatbologlBal exlilbtt of Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustry. 278 

laboratory at Wbittier, Cal. 195 

Faffulogy, experimental, apparatus for.. 884 

bilfliography. 11(}8 

ovbie, PreisE-Nocard baclllas in.. 481 

plant, development. 945 

rflie of insects In. 1 ^ 

vefterinary, tiostise. 685 

P-crasol, affect on yield of crops.. 718 

Paafowis, food value. 63 

bay, digestibiiily, MTyo. S68 

nlU8afroraea]mnde8,aa^ 572 

roots, diStrfbatiKU... 732 

tbieffier, descilptfon, TenoL. 688 

Paacb apbis, black, notes, Cdo. 855 

Md. 560 

grecii»notes. 552 

CWto. 855 

bacterial dissase, studies. 1140 

borer.notss.. 668,1145 

brown rot, treatment. 847 

OkJa. 950 

€niR9iflfo,rsBQBdies.................... 5^ 

dfebscfcyiitvesagBtinas.. 848 

<aa8raeB,notBB.164.m 


Page. 


Peach diseases, treatment. 757 

N.Y.Coinell. 52 

kernels, utilization, U.S.D Jl. 539 

leaf curl, notes. 55 

treatment. 253 

Idaho. 256 

lecaoium, notes. 1145 

root borer, notes. 1146 

rot, treatment, Okia. 951 

saT^y, notes. 1146 

remedies. 953 

scale, West Indian, distribution as af¬ 
fected by tem¬ 
perature N.H.. 852 

notes. 1145 

tree barkbeetle, studies and blbliogtar 

Iffiy, U.S.D.A. 955 

twlg-moth, notes. 60 

yellows, dissemination, prevention... ^7 

Peaches, blooming period, N. Y.State. 42,642 

R.1. 145 

canned, absorption of tin by. 1156 

misbranding, U.S.D.A.... 863 

culture experiments, P.R. 39 

in New Jersey, N.J. 1037 

Oregon, Oreg. 336 

iiduiy by freezing, Ohio. 147 

insects effecting. 60 

pruning, Wash. 42 

varieties, Mich. 143 

R.1. 145 

in Virginia, tr.S.D.A. 641 

winterkflUng, Mich. 939 

Peacocks, breeds, description... 571 

Peanut by-products, analyses. 777 

cake, analyses. 972 

feeding value. 972 

fertilizing value, Hawaii. 140 

spoiled, composition. 468 

meal, analyses. 865 

poisoning of cows by. 48X 

oil, detection in fots. 12 

emulsion for calves. 469 

pasturage for pigs. 371 

AIa.College. 57D 

Peanuts, analyses. 777,1161 

culture in India... 834 

fortilizer requirements, Tex. 920 

fixation of nitrogen by. 919 

handbook. 745 

Fear bligb t, treatment, Ohio. 1036 

cephid, notes. 763 

diseases, treatment, N.Y.ConieU. 52 

fruit borer, notes. 1145 

mites, notes, N.Y.State. 952 

pSyUa, notes. 1145 

scab, studies. 462 

treatment. 253 

ring, notes. 1146 

.taz^, changes in wine making. 1078 

Feazs, artificial feeding. 1035 

blooming period, N.Y.State. 42,642 

H.1. 146 

canned, absorption of tin by. 1156 

changes in, during formation. 337 

composition as affected by light. 838 

cultare in Oregon, Oreg. 830 

devrionmant as affected bv livht. 1124 
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Pears, nomendature, U.S.D.A. 44 | 

parasitism. 1042 | 

pruning, Wash. 42 

varieties. 338,7S1 

Mich. 143 

Oreg. 941 

in Virginia, XJ.S.D.A. 641 

VQliijne-increment. 240 

wounded, changes due to. 1027 

Peas as a cover crop, Wis. 30 

laiow crop. 865 

hay crop, Wis. 30 

canned, misbranding, X7.S.D.A. 1060 

swelling, N.Y.State. 980 

cooking. 770 

eoltuie, U.S.D.A. 237 

experiments.20,316 

Wis. 135 

in Michigw, Mich. 144 

dead, elimination of carbon dioxid by.. 830 

development as afEected by light....... 1124 

> effect on nitrogen content of soils. 717 

fertilizer experiments. 21,320,823,1118 

field, culture, Idaho. 227 

and use, Mont. 231 

for cows, Pa. 373 

varieties. 228 

flower formation as affected by mutilar 

tion. 4S2 

for pigs, Mont. 667 

Wadi. 75 

germinating, determination of tempera- 

tuie. 734 

inoculation experiments... 1116 

insects affecting. 255,1151 

jALysiological development. 735 

proteids of, studies. 611 

variation in. Mass. 325 

, varieties, Mich.133,134 

water content. 396 

yield as alEseted by potash. 822 

Peasant proprietary in England. 289 

Peasants, bread of, In Italy. 358 

new type. 772 

Engliflh, relation to oonRanon-fleid 

endonues. 191 

of Abmzzi,<liet. 965 

Peat deposltB in the Alps. 1014 

efDeot on productivity of soUA.,. 1115 

humus oointaat,studii». 1015 

foveeA ooDStnictian and 1193 

flt&eu,ab0Qsptlveoiipacity*.M. 224 

xnaimfoctumandiniA^. 322 

mshWnssyti66ts««^». 23 

mamdtottawifffertfll^ . 824 

molaMfochoEsea....... 371 

zatdl,tcarKUiting valwi. 642 

Biter bed, oemstrat^. 23 

physManddM^^ 23 

nrofw power pmpcM.. 729 

hiQltinAsimidiQi^.2S|,789 

pro(paiBal4oaodanunoa^. 828 

feoFtiiisexs.. 838 

nwaggs pqzliQaatlon. 729 

Bfloaos, eedtuxB eipeRfsMpts, Mich.. 149,939 

InTesMSw. 648 


Page. 


Pecans, notes, U.S.1>.A. 239 

top-working. 643 

Peiieuloides diaTUhophUus, notes, N.Y.State. 648 

Pediculopsis graminum, notes. 1051 

N.y.State. 648 

Pedkulus vestimnti, transmissfon of recurrent 

fe\-erby. 790 

Pegomya brasHcat, {See Cabbage-maggot.) 

fuaeicepa, notes, Mich... 351 

Zupint, notes, U.S. D. A. 257 

spp., notes, N.Y.State. 59 

Pelargonium spp., transpiration. 129 

Pellagra, symptoms and treatment. 1158 

Pemphigus tewsZofus, notes, Minn. 1049 

fMSciZofa, studies. 496,856 

Penguin eggs, collection and use. 772 

PenteffZjum— 

dreiieauZe as a cause of turnip flavor in 

butter.. 180 

eamemlenit proteolytic enzym, r.S.D.A. 677 

digUatumf notes. 848 

gkauumj assimilation of carbon by. 28 

dead, elimination of carbon di¬ 
oxid by. 830 

effect on nitrates... 218 

fixation of nitrogen by. 18 

spp., studies. 1137 

Penicillium in ketcffinp, studies, r.S.D.A— 861 

Penniaetum apkatum, notes, Ohio. 231 

Pennsylvania— 

College, notes. 97,596,998,1097 

Institute of Animal Nutrition, notes. 97 

Station, financial statement. 393 

notes. 596^998,1097 

report of director..— 393 

Pennyroyal, cnltuie experimentB, Vt. 835 

Pentatomldse of British India. 1148 

Pentosans, digestion.. 7D 

Pentoses, assimllatian investigations..,.,.... 67 

detection. 610 

determination in feoes. 13 

Peonies, cheek list and bibliography, N.Y. 

CornaU. 942 

insects affecting, N.Y.CorneU. 942 

Peony diseases, notes, Mass. 344 

N.y.Con 2 eU. 942 

Pepper— 

adulteration.310^774,1168 

and misbranding, tT.S.D,A.. 863 

detection. 12 

analyses. 1164 

grass, field, notes. 64Q 

jndgl^. 309,910 

red, adulteration. 774 

Peppers, culture in Michigan, Miidi.. .. 144 

green, analyses, Me—.. 461 

PepsfoasaffrotedbyaxifiinoolorB.. 

i--r- T. I - T , m- I- 708 

difibrentiationfromieinnet.. diWt 

PepioneA eualysQS. 661 

effect on n4ti1jBk»d^ 518 

nuMnt value. 719 

PhptcDoidAoauOy^ . on 

Perohforoteofpqta^feil^^ . 728 

FeEfoandUtis, troanaffA i» heillKA Nev. 078 

PerMsnaiiiiii eBrp&A fiff ^t***”***^ - 961 
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Peridmmasauda, (.SMCiifeworm, variegated.) 

PerUampus ptattfuaOer, notes, U.S.D.A. ^ 

PerUiut cbmdvsj control of potato beetle 

larvte by, Midi. 361 

PeTisporium vrightUt notes, U .S.D. A. 34 

Peritdas omOtu, notes. 762 

PtrluTUieUa saechaiiddat notes, TJ.S.D.A. 959 

Pemter, J. M., biographical sketch. 600 

Peromyteiu spp., destroction, U.S.D.A. 551 

Peranospora, efiect on wine. 1163 

Psraaospora sp., notes. 453 

treatment. 757 

tnftiliammf notes, N.Y.State..346 

Peroxidase in seeds.-. 130 

perry, fennentation, l&ctors affecting. 1132 

standardisation. 310 

Pecsea, traaspiratioa. 329 

Persimmons, Japanese, cnltiin, P.R. 39 

notes,r.S.D.A. 239 

Pertofo to jztffriosam, notes. 949 

Pe8toZo2Zfa^tMpini,8tudies. 848 

palmarumt notes. 454 

uvkoia, studies, Nebr. 451 

Fetediialfever, variation of corpnscles in.... 37 

Petri dish rack, description, Mich. 079 

POrophora ftrrugaia, immature stages. 656 

Phataena comaeiu^ destruction of cereal 

smuts by. 554 

Pharmaceutical— 

products, adulteration, congress. 400 

examination. N.Dak. 512 

Phamuioology, bibliography. 1168 

Pituaiuat Iwaatm, hydrocyanic acid In. 128, 

528,928,1161 

Pheasant, canned, examination... 771 

Pheasants, breeds, description. 571 

feeding habits. 456 

raising in Oregon. 76 

Pkdtamffut ^deroUttpluinu^ notes. 1043 

PikciMKfXsst ocerieoto . 760,1145 

Phenol, effect on soils... 218 

yield of crops. 718 

toxicity as affected by temperature. 737 

Phendphthaleln, absorption by milk. 975 

Pft&nt&fwdMdciBa. notes. 667 

PMIma pratoise. (ffes Timothy.) 

PkkBostmts nojor, notes.. 559 

PUcsoOript otae, notes. 353 

PUoBOtrUdi Umivarbt, studies and bibliogra¬ 
phy, tT.S.l>A. 955 

Pirnnix syMSric, culture in Bengal. 148 

Piona obidhMt notes. 549 

studies. 650,849 

olemcflB, notes. 649 

sotoni, notes. 346 

epp., notes.. 546 

PbDiiciiith,liBrtillxingv^ . 1118 

Pierodeittefaidi. (te Hop aphis.) 

Phosphate— 

agricidtixtal, fertUising value.. 21,222 

deposits in Algeria. 624 

CibrtfttnuMt Tjiflnnd g24 

Stoida.731,925 

Namban Creek. 1119 

South Gezolina. 25 I 

Tahiti. 430 I 


Page. 

Phosphate—Continued. 

deposits in Tennessee. 127 

the South seas. 731 

Tunis. 430,624,925 

Western Australia. 824,1119 

from Elder Bocl^ AustrsOia. 25 

industry in Florida. 1022 

Tennessee. 1022 

lands, withdrawal from entry.<>99,925 

of lime, (ffes Calcium phosphate.) 
rock, dissolved, (ffse Superphosphate.) 

fe r^UarfYig value. 925 

methods of analysis. 908 

production in the United States... 826 

salts, effect on plants and animals. 1121 

Pho^hates— 

Algerian, fortOizing value. 320 

analyses. 824,827 

comparison.430,726,727,1022 

Mass. 327 

effect on ammonium nitrate. 623 

nitrogen content of soils.. 727 

oxidationinsoi]s,U.S.D.A. 1017 

strength of bones, Nebr. 868 

yield of barley. 125 

fertilizing value... 20,338,639,923,031,1022,1128 

Va.. 332 

imports into Italy. 332 

in Rhodesian soils. 819 

insoluble, as affected by soil bacteria, 

Midi. 221,222 

methods of analysis. 430,702 

mineral— 

classification and handling. 430 

effect on caldum cyanamid. 223 

fertilizing value. 430 

price and value. 822 

production in Algeria and Tonis. 625 

the United States. 430,525 

reverted, fertQizing value. 430 

solubility as affected by soil bacteria.... 120 

soluble, fertillring value. 727 

statistics... 26,926 

Tunisian, analyms. 430 

use on Illinois soils, III. 1022 

Pennsylvania soils. 216 

value in soil improvement. 1115 

{See aim Superphosphates.) 


composition. 25,781 

effect on calcium cyanamid. 223 

ftTamt-natlQ^ - .. 397 

fertilizing value. 21,122,222, 

320,430,640,727,822,923,1018,1022,1127,1128 

imports into Italy. 728 

manu&cture and use. 25 

paper on. 897 

Phosphatids horn carrots. 708 

preparation horn seed. 809 

vegetable, notes. 110 

Phosphopiotein, differentiation from nudeo- 

protein. 907 

Phosphorie add— 

assimilation by roots. 521 

availability in jfiiospbates. 398 

soils as affastAd bv UiTiA istx 
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Pa^. 

Phosplioric adidr-Oontbinfid. 

Gitrio^dd soluble, in fertOizecs. 21 

constitution. 610 

detennination.111,307, (>10,702,703,1006 

as «.niTnf>TitnTn pbospbo* 

molybdate...?. 703 

phospbomolybdicacid. 807 

in basic slag. 397 

fertillzeis.111,908 

fbods.510,610 

soils. 208,716 

superpthosphates_418,1006 

Thomas slag. 1105 


eflEeoton— 


carnations, Md. 238 

jGood assimilation by beans.. 229 

hecdth, U.S.D,A.* 962 

nitrate production In soils, Tex. 425 

potash assimilation by plants. 726 

sugar beets, Wis. 35 

fertilizing value. 539,541 

Pa. 1017 


RJ. 142 

in chernozem soils. 317 

plant roots. 1125 

InsduUle, determination. 1105 

ofsuperpho8phates,aval]ablUty....... 726,727 

relation to soil fertility. 1022 

reversion in superphosphates. 25 

volatilization. 207 

Phosphorites, analyses. 1119 

Phosphorus- 

assimilation by chicken embryos. 472 

compounds in wine.. 360 

determination. 397 

distribution in foods. 963 

effect on aminoaddloniuiticn in plants.. 830 

Azotobacter. 1115 

plants. 1122 

quality of potatoes, IlL. 534 

ezmetion by HerbivonL. 174 

fertilizing value, Iowa. 230 

infbods. 68 

vegetable products, studioB. 173 

xnatabolisDi in rabbits. 465 

(Mgani(», in wine. 464 

rdationtoeUorophyUproduoition. 224 

Photometer, registering, description. 831 

PhotomicrograidLy, paper on. 496 

Photosynthesis in grasses and leaves.. 129 

studies. 1047 

Phraton milgaMmat remedies. 867 

PhthalelDs, zeaotioDS. 8 


PliOmimma opmmlUiUa, (Aes Potato-tuber 


pkpds (ffes Acroaosi* ni5r|^ 


eeieSA.) 

PlkyQ(qzM>eoiMni,noteB. 1149 

Phiffiocoptm spp., notes. 957 

PhyUoMm1u9ionm,m^ . 346 

soUaniB,srtadtoi,U.S.DA.. 1045 

Phymrda ri ffate , N. Y.8tate. 59 

Phyiloznn^geaandxoo^ . 567 

lnCaUftS9ia,Cal. 557 

litbhfateijr. 457 

notes.. 665 


Page, 

Phylloxera, remedies. 164.643 

resistance of hy^brids to.. 444 

Phylloxera querais^ life history. 666 

Phylonaetus abdeas, biology and habits. 353 

Phylosterol from carrots. 708 

Physiography for high schools, treatise. 119 

of southern Califomia. 813 

Physiology, bibliography. 1168 

chemical, of digestion. 364 

international catalogue. 1168 

plant, treatise. 927 

relation to hygiene. 66 

Phytoetegania jmstulaiiat life history, Wis.... 164 

Physostigmin, absorptioa by mOk. 975 

Phytin, corstitutian. 1008,1104 

Phytonomue miuinua, ISee Alfdih leaf- 
weevil.) 

nigriTOStris, notes. 954 


Phytonomns of North America, distribution. 1147 
Phytopathdlogical Institute of Wageningen.. 1143 
Phytopbihorainfeatans. {See Potato rot and 


Potato blight.) 

omnirora, notes.167,1141 

spp., culture experiments. 1138 

Phytoptid galls of North America. 653 

Phytosterin test for fat. 1171 

Piccalilli, preservation. 771 

Pkea Irewerianaj notes, U.S.D.A. 543 

canadenas, notes, IT.S.D.A. 542 

pungeits disease, notes. 758 

Fietdes, analyses.I(j8,709,773 

preservation. 771 

PicoUn carboxylic add, toxicity, U.S.D.A... 919 

Picric add, toxidty as affected by tempenir 

ture. 737 

PUrU braatiae, notes. 458 

Pig body fat as affected by food fat... 1171 

diseases in Queensland. 787 

houses, coDdTUCtian. 470 

improved, description, U.S.D. A. 592 

portable, ocmstruction, Wis. 75 

Pigeons, ildsing in Russia. 973 

wood, feeding hadts. 251 

Pigments, standard, description, Tex. 911 

Figs affected by pla^e in India. 790 

BadnuapmOoltAeTexdoakin . 188 

breeding, principles. 598 

care and management. 1172 

Mo. 570 

deposition of fat and lean in, Aik. 1068 

digestion eaqperiments... 173,271,367,868,1067 

embryonic, djeogen in. 266 

tetteoing eoqperimente. 74 

feeding experimeats. 75,369, 

371,469,«70,780,869,1174 

Ala.GdIflge. 569 

Ark. 1068 

m . 1068 

lod. 369 

Mo. 78 

Mont. 687,668 

HJWk-. 1068 

M-Y.State. 968 

Kehr. 887 

Nar..,. 687 

-OHa.. 175 
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Pigs, jEeedlng experiments, 3.DBk. 176 

Va. 370 

following steers, Ind. 970 

Ohio.. 270 

food requirements. 10G5 

m. 1068 

forage crops for, ir.S.l>.A. 469,592 

gains by difEerent breeds. 809 

hybrids! studies. ^ 

immunisation against hog <diolera, Mo.. 583 

improvement in Iidand. 71 

miU: secretion, studies. 4C9 

new-boin, disease affecting, Wash. 379 

parasitism. 584 

pasturing experimentSu.371,865 

poisoning by Wteihen swill. 384 

potatoes for.. 779 

raising. Wash. 75 

in Denmark. 809 

Hungary. 1178 

prinripioa. 973 

skim milk for.. 470,780 

riaofi^ter tests, Ala.CoiUege. 570 

standard cuts of carcass. 462 

standardizing breed characteristics.. 371 

steamed v, dried potatoes for. 1174 

Pigweed caterpillars, notes. 762 

economic value. 864 

Piioearpin, absorption by milk. 975 

hydtochlorid, effect on regenera¬ 
tion in beans. 928 

PimfOaitutiffetarf lOle in oontzol of pear 

cepbid...s. 768 

pedaUs, notes, He. 1054 

app., notes, N.Y.State. 1052 

Pinehot, I. W., biographical sketch, U.S.D. A. 293 

Pine beetles, notes, U.SJ>.A. 257 

butterfly, notes, TT,S.DA. 257 

diseese, studies. 158,651 

forests, productiveness. 644 

fungi, desei^tions. 56 

growth, notes. 754 

hawk moth, notes. Me.. 1049 

lands, afforestation. 645 

in Mississippi, U.S.D.A. ISO 

leidaoele, notes. 1146 

loblolty, preservation, U.S.D.A. 449 

kidgepole, as affected by smelter Aimes, 

U.SwDA. 29 

kfOBB, notes, Minn. 1049 

Monterey, culture in Chile. 1134 

nrin xold^ description. 1152 

seedlingB, damping off, Vt. 349 

fsitOiierexpettmmits. 541 

seeds fhimdlltaentsouroes, tests. 542 

spinner, notes, xr.B,J>.A . 257 

twig diseese, notes. 158 

iriiite^ billet in Maine. 1040,1047 

notes, ComLState. 51 

IT.S.D.A. 549 

form and eontant... 754 

mensaiatkm. 541 

seed flapgnfnation. Mass. 335 

thimitngeiperimcm^. 149 

utniaattcTB oflianlpaa for.. 645 


Page. 

Pineapples, analyses. 773 

culture experiments, P.R. 39 

in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

insects affecting, P.R. 58 

keeping quality as affected by , 

soils, Hawaii. 538 

marketing, Hawaii. 538 

Pines, Canary Islands, culture in Chile. 1134 

culture in Eberswalde forest. 340 

of Mexico, paper and bibliography.... 1134 

studies. 644 

varieties, U,S.D.A. 543 

Pifion, varieties, t7.S.D.A. 542 

Pinna eduZu, bupresrid enemy. 553 

axedsa disease, notes... 651 

spp., notes... 754,951 

U.S.D.A. 542,548 

aylveatria, wltcihes* brooms of. 158 

PirkulaiHa ffHaaa, notes, Dri. 946 

ory3»t notes, La. 58 

Piropkamor-- 

cania, develooEnnent. 1190 

life history and bibliography. 88 

morphology. 1190 

egicf, notes. 1C86 

mutana, notes. 680 

spp., notes. 787,879,1190 

Pireplasmosis, badlUform, in cattle. 284 

immunization. 787,1085 

inbovines. 879,1191 

buffaloes. 1191 

dogs. 1086 

horses. 680 , 880,1086 

immunization.... 787,1085 
mules, and donkeys. 680 

treatment. 984 

notes. 478,080,788 

tresfmeut. 279 

with rinderpest In cattio. 479 

Pfsracfospfeew, notes. 459 

spp., notes. 881 

Piatada Umdacua as an adulterant of sumac, 

U.S.D.A. 512 

Pistol case bearer, notes, N.Y.State. 952 

Pisum, heredity ^. 629 

Piaum spp., cross-inoculation experiments... 620 

Plague bacillus in bedbugs. 765 

bubonic, transmission by Insects. 765 

In domestic animals, notes. 790 

review of literature. 790 

transmission by animals. 1144 

fleas and bugs. 765 

Plant amids, nutriffve value. 1158 

vdue In nitrogen metabolism.. 70 

anatomy, mechanics of.. 1121 

blossoms as food in Japan. 461 

breeding, addresses on. 597 

bibliography. 885 

development in WQittiem- 

berg...,. 739 

breeding experiments- 

Conn.State.36,57 

B.1.144,145 

S.Dak. 239 

irj5,DJL... 289 
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Plant breeding experiments—Continued. 


notes. 1168 

with barley, Wis. 32 

carnations, Vt. 339 

cereals. 235 

com, Ill. 631 

Mich. 134 

cotton,Ga. 635 

Miss. 439 

U.S.D.A. 450 

cowpeas,P.R. 40 

flax, N.Dak. 528 

fodder beets. 742 

forage crops, U.S.D.A. 235 

oats, Ohio. 1031 

potatoes, D1. 533 

primroses. 1120 

sugarcane. 935,1126 

tobacco.935 

Wis. 36 

tomatoes. 938,939 

vegetables. 146 

P.R. 39 

wheat..'. 648,1129 

Wa^. 537 

breeding lor diy-laml farming, 437 

in various countries. 335 

notes.131,147 

N.Y.ComeU. 38 

U.S.D.A. 234 

papers on. 299 

status. 733 

buds, variation in. 325 

bugs, notes, U.S.D,A...... 257 

business, relation to pure<bied 8^.... 598 

obemistiy, text-book.906 

development, studies. 1125 

disessea— 

investigations..... 1144 

notes. 246>265, 

546,730,750,315,892,1043,1147 

Contt.State. 51 

Md. 500 

U.S.D.A. 298 

Vt. 345,894 

xelatiou to weather. Mass.. 344 

review of literature.. 758 

symptoms. 51 

treatise.. 762 

treatment. 193,246,946,951,1146 

N.y.Cc(nieU. 52,551 

N.Y3tate. 946 

Ohio. 1055 

S,C.. 1066 

Wash. 1056 

iBee dto Ujftrm M ptanU.) 

fti,deteoti(iiiinsxiImalftt. 1171 

food, detennination in soils.. 208 

salts, lactilixing value. 31 

growth as aiOeeted by climate. 1133 

ether.. 518 

gasesL. 523 

paooBiL . 625 

xnangKoese sells. 822 
. 14 

iewft_ . 828 


Page. 

Plant growth, physics of. 219 

relation to temperature. 736 

studies. 691,737,1034 

industry subjects, index, U.S.D.A_ 693 

juices, dialysis. 627 

lice, biology. 254 

notes. 353,555,1042,1051 

Me. 1049 

N.Y.State. 052 

P.R. 58 

orchard, studies, Colo.. 854,856 

relation to ants. 254 

remedies.. 253,560 

studies and bibliography, 

U.S.D.A. 1051 

(See alto Apple aphis, etc.) 

materials as an egg preservative. 870 

mildews, notes. 1142 

morphology, treatise. 927 

mutants, constancy oL. 226 

nutrition, rdatlon to nitrogen fixation. 316 

pathologists, assodation of. 599 

pathology, bibliography. 946 

development. 945 

photosynthesis, studies.. 738 

physiology*, treatise. 927 

proteases, investigatiODs.. 1024 

pioteids, identification and bibliog¬ 
raphy. 611 

root recitation, effect on soil4ir. 817 

roots, distribution.. 732 

exosmodsby. 1044 

phosphoric add in..... 1125 

sprouts as food in Jtqpaou.... 461 

tissues, fermentation in. 225 

PJantagolaineeotata,^ . 60 

mis, economic value. 804 

Plantdn meal, food value. 772 

Plantdns, Ankialian, economic value. 864 

use as windbreaks, F.B. 45 

Plants— 

absorption of lime and magnesia by.. 821 

water by.....'.. 927 

aeoilmatization in Ceylon... 482 

Alpine, eultuxs in ptmOmats . 446 

rflleoflig^itin. 27 

analyses.... 627 

as affected by calcium cyanamld. 881 

carbon bisul^hid.. 518 

deetdcity.. 631,785,980^1124 

fine dust. 831 

fumigating gases. 496 

light. 789,1124 

nitEogBn,Ud.. 238 

oxgaaloaabatanQes. 928 

phystealfMCors. 324 

potowaousgm. 484,831 

xadhxm. 929,1134 

solpihurdloxid. 484,1027 

I windsL. 980 

asehnfldfoDofpoMiby.725,1118 

biociianisIzyQf.. 1120 

brteding,ii(* 0 B,UADJL. 893 

cbangmiArdiniBidaiina^. tiWf 

dstmlBltycl^ traits. 1130 

obJoroiiiyflpndnotioiiby..^. 888 


«83(M»-6 
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PlantS'-'Coxitilnued. 

culture. 1133 

m unbeated greenhouses. 4i5 

Lmnscus's lectures on. 1120 

stations m Denmark. 131 

dead, diminatum. of carbon dioxid by.. 330 

desert, physiology of stomata in. 525 

determination of transpiration in. 733 

development as affected by light. 1124 

disease resistance in. 226 

distribution. Gal. 641 

in the Tzansrvaal. 739 

dry weight as affected by light. 828 

effect on soils, Minn. 43b 

evergreen", tran^iration. 829 

tBctois affecting. 739 

ihSGiationsin. 246 

fertilizer expenments. 1U8 

Ibod, of white fly, Pla. 1053 

for breeding, edaection. 597 

ostrudies in Cape Colony. 870 

wmdows, cultme.. 644 

fncmg expenments. 241.625^640 

ftomation of amino acids in. 830 

proteids in. 1122 

function of potash in. 1018 

gum foffmatikms in. 1025 

herbaceous, grafting expenments. 751 

perennials, notes. Can. 1038 

heredity in. 325,927 

honey and polfeo-yielding, of Texas. 653 

culture in Mfehigui, Mich. 144 

in Argentina. 355 

Hawaii, tr.S.D.A. 959 

notes, Tex. 128 

hydrocyanic add in. 434^527,928,1087 

imports, U.S.D.A. 528,828.1027 

into Geimany. 60 

fnluzy hy cold, prevention. 523 

nmteoxplogicBiphenomeQa..... 845 

iaooolating material Ibr. 719 

inotmlatkm experiments. 520 

inseeis affecting. 762,1042 

itfehistoxy. 592 

lataoeouB, mites affecting. 61 

madfctnal, notes. 540^641 

reporton. 397 

micxuHXganisQisin. 367 

mignffon, stodles. 323 

mineiRd imtEfente, treatise. 920 

niinte-rediidngensynmto. 26 

nitrates in. 165 

cfCenadiaai parks, notes. 1136 

SlBBilath dunes, biology. 945 

German nwadows^diancter^ . 367 

WiOistoa area, N.Dak. 528 

«a, potash nqnlmDam . 221 

ecnasMBtal, emtome in Wisconsin. 841 

fertOiaer expenments. 21 

soddidng diastases in. 1025 

power, TT3J>.A. 1017 

PolSomWB, notes. 367,379,528,739,1120 

, fostorflc. 81,189,791 

^ 891,1133 

psoteefion, papers on. 946 

fsntestivev^ of sodium to.. 527 


Page. 


Plants--Gontinaed. 

relation of sugar and starch content to 

action of stomata. 830 

to evaporation. 224 

respiratory pigments. 829 

rOleoffetm. 735 

mineral salts in. 27 

zinc in. 831 

root systems, N. Y.State. 927 

rubber-producing, analyses, N.Mex. 195 

salt-marsh, osmotic pnqperties. 626 

sand-bindmg, notes. 1134 

sap flow in. 225 

species forming, mode. 598 

stomatal physiology, bibliography. 527 

tests, N.Dak. 512 

transpiration apparatus, desenphon. 733 

mvestigatlons. 129,324 

tropical, tieatlae. 148 

use in paper making, U.S.D.A. 876 

variegation experiments. 131 

water, edible, in India. 340 

wotin^, changes due to. 1027 

Pkismodii>phora brtusiese. (ffze Cabbage club 
root.) 

Plasmolysis, studies. 7.38 

Plamopara eubensis, studies. 247 

miteola, notes. 1140 

Plaster, land. (5«e Gypsum.) 

PUUhypena aedbra, notes, Conn.State. 1048 

Platinum, effect on action of rennet, Wis.... 80 

germination of wheat.... 225 
Pieuro-pneumanla-' 

contagious, prevalence m Aiclca. 279 

Immunization. 82 

prevalence In Africa. 478,576,680.1060 

Germany.. 876 

Great Britara..... 679 

Queensland. 788 

virus, studies. 1080 

Plow, development. 217 

Pbwing contests, benefits. 599 

deep, notes, tr.8.D.A. 630 

experimenis. 832 

machine, description. 1194 

notes. 692 


with motor power, tests. 485 

Plo/wrigUia riboio, notes. 55 

Plum aphis, notes, Colo. 856 

black knot, notes. 55 

brown rot, treatment;, Okla. 950 

cmculio, notes. Me. 1049 

Minn. 1050 

remedies, N.J. 666 

studies. 496,1146 

diseases, treatment, N.Y.Cornell. 52 

gouger, notes. 1146 

jams, analyses. 773 

lecanium, notes, N.Y.8tate. 952 

products, descriptions. 399 

rot, treatuumt. 353 

Flnmage, cotozatlon as affected by humidity. 596 

feotor hypothesis in. 598 

Plums, blooming period, N.Y.StBte. 

B.1. 146 

breeding exDethnents. S.Diik._. . oao 
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riumsy dried, sulphurous acid in. 600 

injury by freezing, Ohio. 147 

Japanese, blossoming period. 941 

Kafir, culture in Hawaii, Hawaii.... 143 

manul^ture of alcohol from. 875 

planting experiments. 1034 

‘varieties. 751 

Mich. 143 

in Virginia, U.S.D.A. 641 

wild, analyses. 468 

utilization, Ala.Tuskegee. 169 

winterkilling, Mich. 

PhttUOa avetferamm, remedies. 458 

maculiptmniSj notes, N. Y.State. 952 

P.R. 58 

Pneumonia in horses, treatment. 578 

infectious, in horses.. 286 

septic, immunization. 1188 

in calves. 582 

variations of corpucles in. 87 

{$ee eUso Pieuro-pneumonla.) 
Pneumo-pericarditis, epizqotie, in turkeys... 1191 

Podesesta frttxini, notes, Minn. 1049 

Podtnu modesfiM, notes. Me. 1049,1054 

Pogonomyrma barbatus, notes. 1147 

oeeidenialt»t notes, Kens. 353 

Poisons, action as affected by temperature... 737 

Polaiimetric observations, U.S.D.A. 811 

unification. 

Polariscope, use in meteorology. 13 

U.S.D.A,.,. 312 

Poles, chestnut, preservation, U.S.D.A. 48 

statistics, U.S.D.A. 49 

tdegraph, preservation. 544 

wooden, for power transmission. 244 

PoUrtes anmOartS, notes. 853 

PolpcArosiS vUeana. (See Grape berry moth.) 
PtOpergus rufeeeens, formation of colonies.... 457 

Polpgtuaue httmalU, notes, U.S.D.A. 258 

Polygonum pereteana, analyses. 750 

Paiyoeha sacehareUa, notes. 955 

Pciypoms spp., notes.. 56 

Poly8tiau8versk<dor, notes . 348,1142 

Pomelos, culture in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

Pomologioal regions of South Atlantic States, 

U.S,D.A. 641 

Pontia proloike, (See Cabbage worm, 
southern.) 

rapae. (Ses Cabbage worm, imported.) 

Poplar borer, notes, N.Y.State. 952 

diseases, notes. 848 

leaf beetle, notes, Mlim. 1049 

P<^Iais as affected by mistletoe...,. 930 

ofColorado. 843 

Poppies,ooagulatingsubstance In... 26 

culture ezperiineatB, Vt. 335 

fertilizer experiments. 723 

sdMtion and breeding. 753 

Poppy rwts, distribution. 782 

Popnltts spp., notes, ir.S.D.A. 543 

Pork, importad, wholesomsness. 165 

nitrogen oonient.. 366 

production in Denmark. 

North D^tB,N.Dak.. 1068 

psoduotB, l^omeouring. 177 

p r e s ervation. 361 


Page, 

Pork, storing. 771 

Pororephdlus montltformie, studies. 1087 

PorrvAondyla go&aypti, notes. 853 

Porthetna dtspar. (See Gipsy moth.) 

Porto Rico Station, notes. 98,695,1097 

report, U.S.D.A. 603 

of director. 94 

Portnlacas and mesembryanthemum, book. 942 

Posts, preservation, R.1. 146 

Potash- 

absorption by nematodes. 726 

assimilation by plants. 726,1118 

availability in soils as affected by lime... 125 

deposits In Germany. 524 

origin. 731 

determination. 8,307,397,1105 

as potassium molybdic 

phosphate. 1104 

in silicates. 610 

soils. 208,417,509 

effect on- 

burning quality of to!}acco. . 748 

carnations, Md. 23$ 

food assimilation by beans. 229 

nitrate production in soils, Tex. 425 

sugar beets, Wis. 35 

yidd of crops. 822 

extraction from feldspar. 322 

leucite. 431 

fertilizers, comparison. 822,923,1118 

Mass... 327 

R.1. 524,538 

fertilizing value. 20,338,539,541,639 

Iowa. 230 

Mass. 339 

Pa. 1017 

R.I. m 

imports into Italy. 728 

in granitic soils. 431 

plants, physiolo^cal function. 1018 

industry in Germany, book. 24 

notes. 431 

manofsetuTB from sunflowers. 24 

methods of analysis. 397 

physiological function in plants. 130 

salts, action as affected by rain. 921 

analyses. 827 

effect on beets. 984 

potato scab, Mass. 844 

fertilizing valne. 122,522,1018 

production in United States. 826 

use in Germany. 731 

use in industry and agricsulture. 731 

utilization by sugar beets.^. 746 

Potassium— 

biohroznate as a mUk preservative.... 613,1109 

determination in milk. 613 

carbonate, effect on nitrlfioatlon, Ga. 520 

chlotid, effect on milk. 1178 

potatoes, Ill.. 634 

fertilizing vtaue. 727 

R.1. 524 

solntionSipeTOolatioa tests....... 10 

(dUoroplhtiriste, solubility.. 207 

duomate, toxicity as affected by tempera¬ 
ture... 787 
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f«tHaIum-C«inamied. Fags. Potatoag—ConUnned. Page. 

cyanid as an insecticide.. 1056 breeding, U.S.D.A. 863 

dctennination. 307 experiments, Cann-State. 37 

insUicates.. 417 IH. 533 


effect on formation of tissues.. 664 

wheat seedlings, RJ.124,126 

hydrate, effect on plants and animals.... 1121 

iodid, absorption by milk. 975 

fertilisliigTalae. 431,722 

permanganate as an egg preservative.... 870 

salts, effect on soils, U.SJD..\.. 1016 

srtubnity investigailons. 125 

snlphate, fertilizing value.. 727 

Potato- 

beetle, Colorado, notes. 1161 

remedies, Conn JState... 1048 

Mich. 351 

Wis. 948 

bladk scab, studies. 649,756 

treatment. 645 

blight, treatment, Wis.. 948 

bread, notes. 1160 

buds, variation in. 325 

corky scab, studies. 450,649 

disease, studies. 247 

diseases, mfcrosoopic charaeteis. 1042 

notes. 346,649 

Coim.State. 51 

Ohio. 893 

Vt. 345 

8tadl€S,U.S.D.A. 948 

treatment. 951 

If ass. 344 

N.Y.Coinell.. 62 

N.y.State.. 1044 

Ohio. 491 

Va-Tmck. 1044 

Vt. 346 

dry rot, studies.. 846 

eariy blight, notes, Wis.. 53 

j5italbrp)0L. 470,1174 

manolHtqie in Germany. 172 ! 

tbUage as affected by caidum cyanandd.. 924 

Fnsarinm disease, notes. 154 

machinen^, tests.. 988 


notes, N.Y.Cornell. 38 

bnd mutations. 733 

comparison with rice. 359 

composition, studies, Ill. 534 

culture U.S.D. A. 237 

Wash. 834 

experiments. 745,832 

Mich. 134 

Mont. 1028 

N.y .State. 931 

Ohio. 231 

U,S.I>.A. 228 

in Wfirttembeig— .. 739 

dried, digestibility. 368 

for horses. 570 

nutritive value. 1172 

drying.. 1172 

effect on soils, Minn. 435 

Swiss cheese.. 784 

fermentation in. 225 


fertilizer experiments... 20,21,122,220,221,319, 
320,529,624, 638, 722 
733,724, 728, 745, 832, 
922,924,933,1018,1118 


Mass. 327 

RJ.. 144 

Va. 332 

Wis. 29,30* 

requirements, Tex. 920 

forpigs. 74,469,779 

growth as affected by electricity. 1125 

gypsum for. 524 

improvement, bibliography, lUt . 533 

insects affecting. 1146 

Inoculation experiments. 845 

Irish seed, in England. 535 

inigatlon experiments, Idaho.. 214 

mannfocture of alcohol from... 875 

nitrate of soda for.. 523 

coigln and development. 128,637 

poisonous to stock. 188 


ndklesrfCiaitixre experiments... 1138 

poIIeQ, studies, CQnn.State.!. 37 

iaote,diBtribiitSoa........!!. 732 

ntgnotoL.128,450 

N.y.State. 949 

studies. 847,1139 

seehasaffeetedbypotish salts. Mass.... 344 

desoiptkm. 1043 

stadies. 948 

sldn,foofom affecting th^^ . 332 

studies. 929 

afdndb) disease, notes. 949 

apotdbeasegStudiH. 154 

sfaae tag B, studies, Ill. 534 

tuber WQcm, notes.. 762 

wsrt,iwtei. 649 


air, analyses, Me... 

maOpm .. 

sudMedbyliEtaisca.. 


. 461 

. 637 
21,122 


qiiaUty»foctoisaffeot2ng^Ill. 584 

rotation experiments, Minn. 435 

seed, diseased, notes. 949 

seieetion, Va..•. 332 

spraying experiments, Mich. 134 

N.V.State. 948,1048,1044 

Wis. S3 

sprouting experiments.. 520 

steamed v. dried, for pigs. 1174 

utilization, review of literature. 785 

varieties. 20,229,237, 

332,529,535,638,745,933,1031,1128 

Alaska. 133 

Idaho. 227 

MkA.;.; 183,184 

Va. 831 

Wash. 834 

Wis. 53 

water culture experiments.. 834 

requirements.. 740 
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Potatoes—Continued. Page. | 

wounded, changes due to. 1027 i 

yield as affected by- 

drainage, Wis. 30 

dze of cutting, Va. 332 

sprouting.. 529 

time of digging, Va. 332 

Poterium miyuisoTJta, anidyses. 69 

Poudrette, fertilizing value. 723,832 

Poultry— 

allemorphism in. 1170 

breeding- 

experiments . 973,1168,1170 

lie. 271 

* natural v. artificial incubation. 598 

pedigree, appliances for, Me. 473 

principles of. 598 

report on'. 598 

breeds, description. 571 

in America. 76 

canned, examination. 771 

cold-storage, examination. 1056 

demonstrations for formers' institute 

workers. 490 

drawn u. undrawn. 771 

experiments. Mass... 272 

Me. 271 

Pa.. 668 

fattening in Sussex, England. 870 

feeding experiments. 76 

N,y.State. 968 

feeds, analyses. 173,366 

Goim.State. 1065 

Ind. 908 

La..•. 864 

Me. 173 

N,J. 69 

N.Y.State.. 366 

R.1.113,567 

grit, anidyses, R.1. 113 

hook, description, Conn.Storrs. 372 

houses and fixtures, treatise. 372 

description, Pa.. 670 

notes. 490 

ventilatian. 887,1194 

hyperdsctylism in. 1170 

industry, dev^pment. 490 

in Denmark and Sweden. 75 

Germany. 780 

keeping for egg production, Hass. 272,372 

kilUng and dressing, Pa. 670 

management, Pa. 670 

marketing.. 178,870 

molting expetimentefN.Y.CorxieU.670,671 

Pa. 069 

newspetdesofpalhegeDfohainn^ — 496 

piQpmtionf(nr(»Qk^. 1165 

market, CoDn.StoRs. 372 

laisiQ&nbtes. 473,973,1174 

ConnJStozxs. 372 

treatise. 76,473,973,1174 

records, pedigree, keeping, Me. 473 

scorecardibr. ^ 

storine. 771 


Poultry—Continued. Page, 

work of Bureau of Animal Industry, 

U.S.D.A. 973 

(JScB also Chickens, Ducks, tie.) 

Power plants, hydroelectiic, descriptions.. 587 

Prairie ant, mound-building, notes, Xans... 352 

Precipitation- 

conservation, Utah. 814 

effect on action of fertilizers.. 920 

yield of crops. 918 

excessive, at Louisville, r.S.D.A. 115 

factors affecting. 710 

In Alaska.. 15 

Idtdio, Id^o. 227 

Montana, Mont. 1028 

the United States, U.S.D.A. 614 

on the earth's surfece. 114 

{See eZn> Rainfoll, Snowfall, ric.) 

Precipitin reaction, iralue and use. 776,1008 

Precipitins, constitution and action. 1080 

Preservatives— 

detection in foods. 862 

effect on health...302,774 

U.S.D.A.3bl,4M,961 

meat. r»58 

metabolism. 774 

for cut flowers. 540 

in imported meat foods. 165 

new, for fruit juices. 1059 

notes. 565 

Preserves, analyses. 168,657 

Coim.State. 960 

N.Dak. 511 

Pzieldy pear, culture experiments, U.3.D. A. 34 

digestibflity, N.M6X. 969 

U.S.D.A. 171 

diseases, notes. 549 

spinriessf studies, r.S.D.A_ 933 

Primrose hybrids, studies. 1120 

Prioptera spp., notes. 1148 

Prisms, opticsof, U,S.D.A.:. 212 

Privet chlorosis, studies. 1047 

injury by freezing, Ohio. 147 

Pfodeeaioima n. sp., descrip¬ 
tion. 1147 

pTodenla cridonia, studies, U.S.D.A. 953 

UtUmlis, remedies.. 854 

8pp., notes. 853 

Proprietary products, examination, N.Dak.. 512 

Pioso, analyses, U.S.D.A. 1064 

feeding value, U.S.D.A. 1064 

ProsopisfiUifiora as ahoney plant, U.S.D. A.. 969 

Prospaltena, new species, description.'.. U48 

Proteases of plants, investigations. 1034 

Proteid diet in nutrition. 769 

Proteids— 

cereal, alodholextracts in.I.... 109 

chemistry of..86i^704 

cleavage products.. 1102 

effect on milk, Mass.. 377 

formation in plants. 1122 

rlpeolngssed. 830 

heated, stodfoa. 776 

hydndysiB.... 1008 
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Page. 

Proteids-^Continued. 

in milk as effected by lactation period, 

Ind. 1074 

sugar beets. 232 

meat, studies. 397 

plant, identification and bibliography... Gil 
structure. 165 


absorption.*.. 

.. 965 

assimUation investigations. 

775,770 

cleavage products, utilization.... 

.. 1166 

content of milk, determination... 

.. 809 

detection... 

.. 611 

digestion in hocses. 

.. 1069 

dynamic effect.. 

.. 464 

effect on milk. Mass. 

.. 375 

formation of fat from. 

.. 367 

hydrolysis... 

.. 808 

in food. 

.. 68 


milk, conditions affecting. 273 

decomposition. 675 

mottled butter, X.Y.State. 970 

mctalwlism. 70,662,9G6^ 1067 

milk, properties. 906 

minimum requirement. 160 

new reaction for. 9 

nomenclature. 109 

of egg yolk. 611 

plant, detection in sausage. 707 

requirements of animals. 66 

children. 662 

cows. 1074, U7S 

man..*. 602 

’wetheis. 1173 

reaoiption investigations.* 1165 

rOle in fannentation. 27 

substltation of amids for.. 70 

aynthesfs in the anixna! body. 

value and aynthesis. 906 

vegetable, as affected by ensyms.... 465 

Protemphytus, new genus. 1147 

Proteus, effect on mustard... 774 

Priitni«nii;9Brit,cifitumexperiments. 316 

effect on evaporation Inun 

soils. ®0 

PmtaplBsmasaaBeted by aluminum sails... 929 
radium. 

PiokoiOB, Intestisal, notes. 788 

fifehlstosy. 788 

notes. 788,1087 

InieaoocyteB. 482 

pathogemksjisviewoffnvestigatto 984 

PnvaDder, analyses, R.1. SOc 

Primek!eniela,atIUiation,7^^^ . 539 

Prunes, coltore in Oregon, Oreg... 336 

£»via« 8pp., breeding eapBriznents, 8.Dak.. 239 
PMieaeld. (AvHydroeyaxUcaeid.) 

Pare d oB e anai twto, notes. 153 

ftrednearea s giUtUei, notes, Ulim. 1060 

.ParadDsieau Mrseftmt, studies. 1137 

nMislB, notes, N.YRtate,... lo 

lynhifK, description....*. 850 

AmdqMiMcw^ 346 

.Panidfliiiiiis imaBdvMii, studies and bIWi- 
<Wl»y,N-Y3*ate. 846 

Z<Mnd(MtoiBatiil8lncowa,sti^ . 481 

I n. sp., descry 
. 967 


Page. 

Psidinm guajava, culture in Hawaii, Zlawaii.. 143 

Psoraka tenar, economic value. 864 

Psychodidm of Kongo Free State. 1147 

Psychology, experimental, bibliography_ 1168 

Psglla ptfTi {pyricola), (Ste Fear psylla.) 

PsyUiades pmOulata injurious to hops... 954 

Pteroearpus marmpiumt notes. 1025 

Pteropborus baceharideaj life history. 1147 

PUropoioeya plmianella, destruction of spar¬ 
rows by..*. 750 

PteroatkJma lueiOkindua, notes, Conn.State.. 1048 
Me. 1064 

Ptomaines in animal meal. 

PteceineHia notes, Wyo. 368 

Pweinta corofloto, studies. 940 

glumarum, notes. 648 

iBoZincraruni, life history. 52 

spp., notes.1138,1142 

Puddings, canned, absorption of tin by. 1155 

cooking, recipes for. 661 

Puerperal eelami>sia. (dee Milk fever.) 

Puiex eheopia, bionomics of.^ 765 

transmission of plague by. 790 

Mtana, notes. 1055 

Pulicidae of Kongo Free State. 1147 

Pulpwood, statistics, t7.S.D. A. 49 

Pulse rate, relation to muscular work. 1063 

PidvimTkiinnumeTabUia. (See Maple-scale, 
cottony.) 

jaekaanii n. sp., description. 257 

paidii, notes, P.R. 58 

Pumping for ixri^tion, tests. 885 

machinery for irrigation purposes.. 

plants, descriptions, X7.S.H.A. 2K7 

tests,U.S.D.A. 885 

Pampkins as affected by carbon blsulphid... 518 

eidtuie in Michigan, Mich. 144 

fertilizer experiments. 516 

Pomps for irrigation, installation. 885 

Purdue University, notes. 96,196,294,593,894 

Pmin-free diet, therapeutic effect. 67 

investigations, treatise. 67 

metabolism. 265,1164 

exxsetiaQ,asaflteetedhy muscular work 1167 

Purple scale, remedies, U.S.D.A. 555 

Pus cells, (ffre Leucocytes.) 

germs, destruction, Wis. 986 

Pfcforiua arizonenaia, protection, U.S.D.A... - 551 

PgnUia eoatdlia, notre, Mich. 351 

/aiinoH»,notes,U.S.D.A. 257 

Pyramid caterpillar, notes, Coim.6tate. 1049 

Fyrhdiometer observations, U.8.1).A. 811 

Pyrites, prodnetion in the United States.... 820 

PgrophUa pyram^oidea, notes, Coim.State... 1040 

Pyihiam debaryanum, notes. 545 

N.Y.Stete. 846 

palnUvorum^ notes. 454 

Quackgrass, eradication, Wis. 36 

Quafi, cold storage, U.S.B.A. 56Q 

Quarter evil, prevrdenoe In Orange River Col¬ 
ony. 1080 

Quartz, fertilizing value, R J. 524 

Queretu prfmw, notes, U.S.1 )J!l. 548 

toss mildew, notes. 11 ^ 

Quince diseases, tiBatment,N.Y.Conien. 52 

Quinces, varieties, Mfoh. 143 

woemded, changes due to.. loa? 
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Page. 

Babbits— 

as affected by bleached flonr. N.Dak— 861 

book on. 1174 

calcium requirements. 170 

control. 57,551,1144 

U.S.B.A. 551 

digestion experiments. 3G4 

economic relations, U.S.D.A. 251 

effect on Australian flora. 251 

immunization against anthrax, La. 577 

rabies. 573 

inheritance of immunity to toxins by_ 1071 

jack, control, U.S.D.A. 551 

metabolism experiments. 170,465,1166 

notes, Ohio. 1043 

poisoning by loco weeds, U.S.D. A. 281 

protection of trees from, Okla. 995 

raising in Bussia. 973 

storing. 771 

Babies— 

diagnosis. 83,281,1184 

effect on milk sectetiion, IT.S.D.A. 980 

etiology.83,1184 

immunization. 83,279,578 

theory and practice. 984 

pEevalence in German Southwest Africa. 576 

Germany. 876 

Great Britain. 679 

India. 787 

Massachusetts.. 786 

Ohio. 183 

the Philippines. 1184 

Transyaal. 679 

transmission of immunity to. 578 

to mice. 1184 

treatment. 573 

virus as affected by chemicals—•.. 83 

studies. 1080 

Babild tube, use. 910 

Bacers, endurance tests. 863 

Badiobacter, fixation of nitrogen by. 1115 

Badiooulture experiments. 688 

Badleh seed, viability. 628 

Badidies, oultuie esqporimeats, P.B. 39 

in Michigan, Mich..... 144 

fertilizer experiments, B.1. 537 

inooolation experiments. 520 

Badium— 

* distribution and prope9rties,U.SJ>.A.... 114 

effect on animals. 929 

plants. 929,1124 

biblioersphy. 930 

Bag! tafiings, examination. 775 

Ballroad ties, seasoning tests, tT.S.D.A. 48 

statistics, n.S.I>.A. « 

worm, notes, U.S.B.A. 60 

Bain, absorption by plants. 927 

composition.913,1113 

effect on action of fertilieeis... 920 

cotton development.. 911 

settingoffruits,N.Y.State.. 41,642 

* yMdofoUves,U,S.B.A. 43 

making in New Zeeland, U.S.D.A. 514 

Balnfttn and mn-ofl near San Frandsoo. 515 

at Bothamsted. 1012 

curves, notes. 1110 

heaviest, in one hour. U.S.D.A. 155 


Page. 


Rainfall in Alaska. 14 

Barbados. 913 

central Tunis. .. 832 

Great Britain and Ireland. 913 

Kongo Pree State. 423 

Natal. 1111 

Scotland. 212 

southern California. 813 

Sydney and Melbourne. 616 

the British Isles. 115 

maps, use.213,913 

meter, automatic, description. 324 

on the earth, statistics.114,313 

relation to forests. 116 

plant growth. 14 

stream flow.. 1193 

(See also Precipitation.) 

Baisins, manufacture of alcohol from. 875 

sulphurous add in. 660 

Bange areas, overgrazed, reseeding, U.S.B.A. 629 

improvement in the Transvaal. 739 

problems in New Mexico, N.Mex. 271 

Bape, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

as a cover crop, Wis. 30 

forage crop, Fla. 535 

breeding experiments. 147 

culture experiments, Fla. 535 

dust, analyses. 827 

effect on nitrates in soils. 717 

fertilizer esqoeriments. 220 

Fla. 536 

for pigs, Mo.. 73 

sheep.... 865 

Mo. 669 

analyses. 750 

Xaphbmacme vXiUtt notes.... 546 

Baspbenies, analyses. 10S9 

as affected by electridty. 631 

breeding experiments, B.1. 144 

culture, Ind. 940 

in Alaska, Alaska. 142 

Washington, Wash. 1037 
fertilizer experiments, Mass..... 327 

• iz^uiy by freezing, Ohio. 147 

varieties, Mich. 143 

Pa. 339 

Barberry— 

antiiracnose, notes, Wis. 60 

cane-borer, notes, Me. 1049 

canes, development of wound tissues 

in. 831 

crown gall, notes, Minn. 1060 

diseases, tmtment, N.Y.CIomell. ^ 

juice, analyses. 167,263,1050 

preseivation.. 404 

wild, analyses. 1059 

sawfly, notes, Cann-Slate.. 1049 

N.Y.State. 952 

q fl i cbM'ft^-e riistics.w .. 810 

Bat paiasttes, list. 758 

virus, use ofJSadUmpestiaeaBim tor . 1144 

wood, notes.. 1164 

Bationa— 

army, in the United States.. 1061 

effect on quality of meet. 469 

fborfaim animals, oompnting, U.S.D«A... 968 

livestodr. 76.172.1065.1171 
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Battons-Canttnoad. 

lor .. 

poultry, N.Y.State. 

nutritive Talue. 

Bats, breeding e:q»erim€nts. 

destruction. 

TT.S.D.A. 

by bacteria. 

disease affecting resembling leprosy 
babits and economic relations. 


Page. Page- 

Respiration—Continued. 

964,9fi5 calorimeter, description. 566 

.. 968 new, notes. 7^ 

.. 1061 I notes. 160 

.. 1169 ! endospermic, in seeds. 734 

5S2.759 experiments with dogs. 1167 

.. 551 , ' infants. 1167 

.. 455 I as a pig parasite— 584 

.. 758 RhoffiOetispoTnondla, (ffee Apple maggot) 

.. 758 1 Rhagoletis, new species, notes. 1152 


itwwiTmiBBrfimri agsinst labies. 578 

leprosy in, studies. 1183 

notes, Ohio. 1048 

transmission of plague by. 765,790,1144 

Reagents, chemical, testing.. 398 

Recurrent fever, previdence in South Oran.. 790 

transmission by ticks.. 1154 

Redelover. Clover, red.) 

cotton bug, notes. 854 

giim,ealtureaaduse. 447 

maggot, notes. 853 

s^der, notes. 353,555,648,1151 

remedies. 1051 

r.S.D.A. 953 

Bedtop, seed examination, Iowa. 335 

Bedoctase. action in fermentation. 1009 


Bedwater. Texas fever.) 

Rhodesian. (See African coast 


lever.) 

Bodirood, notes, U.S.D.A. 542 

ReioreBtatiQD in Belgium. 720 

Europe... 341 

aouUieni Ontario. 1130 

Befcaetciiiiater— 

stadias. 909 

use In dateoting watered milk. 706,1075 

determining dry substanoes. 397 

sugarhooiepioQesaes. 613 

Beftigerattog maobines, deecriptfon. 771 

Bebigeratlon, erttfldal, in emdlogy. 576 

disonssion. 1157 

in wine making. 980 

BiAlmtalMByi wugMitimrU, destraction, 

UB.D.A. 561 

Besnakgaetton as affected by mela^ 80,181 

amflysee. 208,277 

barrierioaagjkadexais^ . 277 

dilEnniisrtienteimpepBto. 209 

In PaiiawaQeae. 26 

pnpfliattoQ. 785 

pi«pantfoi»,canpo6iticQ. 181 

wBgetabia, as effected by dialysis.... 627 

B s MTitiiTB , wiaifan to stream flow*. 945 

bwsttse. 988 

Bestegdstoeffflnteenngaoa. 708 

hydiitfttgfeRBentsIn. 1025 

. 151 

«ll.aotm. 60 

wategpiepfltrHrianandDse. 255,267 

JMiian]an4taBte4dl)f^^ . 49 

JteMdntv'dieeUDBi^^ . 909 

entente, daMsid^^ 1107 

jraQoetgteste. 08 


Rhaxnnose, effect on nitrogen fixation. 1116 

Jthammu prinoides rust, studies. 946 

RAipieenter nuttalli, description... 656 

* sicintt»u.sp., description. 764 

Jthipkephalua^ 

auttrdHi. (Sec Margaropw oitffralis.) 

ieeolonUuSf notes. 787 

transmissionofspirillosisby.. 680 

spp., notes. 681 

teianWt notes. 1055 

Bbipicepbfilus, new species, descriptions.... 1154 
jRAizo&fum Uguminoaarum, fixation of nitre- 

genby. 18 

BAiscrionia sp., notes, N. Y.State. 846 

tdoiacHif notes. 451 

Mizoglyjdm eehinoputt notes. 61 

BAisoptu nquiesns, studies. 948,1025 

Rhode Island— 

College, notes. 197,403,596,799,998,1098 

Station, financial statement. 195 

list of publications. 502 

notes. 493,605,799,998 

report Of director. 195 

Rhodesian redwater. {See Afiioau coast 
fever.) 

JSMoehytrhm epUantJiidie, notes. 550 

Rhododendrons, poisonous to stock...,. 189 

. varieties for Scotland. 842 

BAopoforipAum AerAerldis, studies. 1149 

Rhubarb, absorption by milk. 075 

fertilizer experiments, Ifass. 327 

BAtfc eorforfo, notes, U.S.D. A. 512 

BAyncAopAora spp., of the Cnited States. 1050 

Bhynebota of British India... 1148 

Rib grass, analyses. 69 

Bfoet spp., notes. 951 

Bice bran, analyses, La. 864 

Tex. 1085 

deaaingandpifiisbing. 1159* 

comparison with potatoes. 359 

cost of production. 745 

culture experiments. 832,1034 

Hawaii. 140 

in Asiatic Bussia. 746 

onalkalisoils. 721 

treatise. 232 

diet, relation to beri-beri. 358 

diseases, notes. 947 

studies, La.. S3 

distribution ofphosphmus in.. 963 

examlnatimi. 770 

feed, analyses, Me. 173 

ground, analyses, N.J. 69 

meal,an 8 lyfies. 865 

fertUiserexperiWits.. 320.820.931 
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Page. 

Ittce,fe(rtflizerexperiments, Hawaii... 138,139,140 


requirements, Tex. 920 

flour, feeding value. 369 

hulls, analyses. La. 865 

Tex. 1065 

in feeding stufiEs.310,1171 

husks, determination in feeding stufEs.. 611 

industry in Hawaii, Hawaii. 137 

insects affecting. 160 

liming experiments. 321 

meal, analyses. 679,777 

notes. 1034 

poli^, analyses, La. 864 

Tex. 1665 

pota^ requirements. 221 

preparation for food. 66 

proteids, studies. 358,611 

straw, analyses. 46? 

Hawaii. 172 

varieties. 821 

Hawaii. 138 

viabUity. 628 

weevil injurious to com. 458 

notes, P.H. 58 | 

wild, eulture experiments, Alaska. 132 ! 

Eieinod«ndrana/rieaiwin8eedoil,notes. 172 

Rinderpest— 

control. 581 

Iirevalence in Africa. 279,676,679,876 

Great Britain. 679 

India. 786,787 

the Philippines. 788 

serum, notes...... 183 

studies. 479 

treatment. 183,279 

virus, filtration experiments. 790,1188 

studies. 1080 

with piroplasmosis in cattle. 479 

Ringdoves, feeding habits. 456 

Ringworms, transmission by cats. 577 

River register, automatic, at Hartford, 

U.S.D.A. 811 

service, stwMes, U.S.D.A. 912 

Road drag, oonstruotlon and use. 1088 

laws in 1907, U.S.D. A. 293 

materials in ICaine, U.S.D.A.... 585 

Beads as effected by heavy traffic. 792 

oonstraotion. 1088 

in Bnglend. 792 

impixwenieQt in the United States... 1194 

Vermont. 688 

macadam, ooxatructicn. 585 

U.S.D.A. 585 

RoNitfo paeudsooefo, crosB-inoonle:^. 680 

ItQbin’snestasasQhoofaoomstttdy. 1094 

Robins, western, feeding habits.. 456 

Roojkpboqdiata. <Sss Ph(iiq>hste.) 

Books— 

fdd^thio, fortilising value, R.Z. 524 

finely grocind,fertUiBix)g value.. 224 

unwaalharad, nitrcgen oomponnds.. 71$ 

weathering investfgaUoins. 315 

zelatImtosoilforxaatfoKi. 517 

Rodents, injurious to fruit tress. 458 


Rsn»fliaMrida.<uan]]atinff8abstazil» 96 


Page. 

Rolled oats for calves N.C. 866 

Books, feeding habits. 456 

Roobciop diseases, notes. 649,756,845 

crops as affected by fertilizers. 21 

culture in the South. 1128 

effect on Swiss cheese. 784 

fertilizer experiments.. 20,21,728,1018 

for pigs, Mont. 667 

ms^ts in Massachusetts, Mass. 350 

secretions, nature. 325 

systems of plants, N. Y.State. 927 

tuhercle bact6ria,blology. 316 

* investigations. 1015 

notes. 121 

tubercles, structure. 325 

worms, notes. 555 

Roots, assimilation of nitrates by. 521 

effect on nitrogen content of manure.. 318 

of plants, distribution. 732 

oxidizing power, XT.S.D.A. 1017 

preparation for food. 66 

toxic excretions by. 521,720 

Roseapple jam, studies. 1162 

apples, culture experiments, P.R...... 39 

• breasted grosbeak, notes. 1198 

canker, description. 850 

chafer, distribution as affected by tem¬ 
perature, N.H. 852 

notes,Mich. 351 

remedies, Ohio. 893 

diseases, notes.. 241 

treatment, N.Y.Comell. 52 

mildew, treatment. 250 

rusts. North American, studies. 1047 

scide, notes. 760 

fi4ug,DOtes. 1146 

Roselle, cnltoie in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

SouUfnfa radidperdaf studies. 849 

Roses, breeding, report on.. 508 

culture in nnheated greenhouse;. 446 

iSBects affecting. 241 

treatise.. 241 

Rosy-eMped oak-wonn, notes, Me. 1049 

Rotation experiments... 820,1137 

HI. 131 

La. 633 

Minn. 435 

Mont. 1028 

U.S,D.A. 43/ 

Va.. 333 

on sandy soils.. .20 

for Tennessee, Teon. 678 

of oropB, notes. 838 

Ohio.. 1048 

on market gBidenSiRJ... 144 

Roc^ in poifftry^ treatment, Pa. 670 

Btodies. 286 

Bowen, fertiliser experiiaents. Mass. 327 

Royal Society of Ganada, haiex, proceedix^ 

asidtransactiona.. 797 

Rubber- 

analyses. 163,450,1387 

and gotta ptaniSytEeatisa. 50 

Caata^ analyses.. 755 

ca fi t u raaxpsrtiaents. 848 
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Page. 

Rubber—Continued. 

CeaiB, in Hawaii, Hawaii. 345 

tapping experiments. 844 

cultaxe. 152,844 


and TnaunJEactoie, bibliogiapby.. 51 


experiments. 343 

P.R. 39 


in Hawaii. 

the Britl^ Empire.... 

diseases, descriptions. 

studies. 

distribution in the Guayule plant. 

expo^tion, intematiODal. 

extraction experiments. 

from £uforJfiaeandeldbro, analyses 

JPonferonta/ionhuada. 

industry in Biasdl. 


1136 

50 

57 

454 

1136 

755 

343 

845 

755 

545 


Malay Peninsula. 343 

Sniinam.... 1S2 

notes.... 844 

inseptsaffeeting. 57,257,343 

Hawaii. 245 

intematioDBl expoi^tion. 755 

latex, treatise. 1137 

Manihot, analyses. 449 

manutacture, treatise. 50 

methods of analysis. 113 

oxydases in. 1123 

Faia, culture.246,755» 1041 

experiments. 343 

in Hawaii, Hawaii......^. 245 

insects affecting. 57 

Qxydasesin. 1123 

preparation. 1041 

root diaeases, studies. 849,947 

aeedppackxDglbrexpmt. 845 

ta|q;^expecimcait8. 1041 

termites aiflbeting. 764 

treatise. 1136 

pIsttt,tafaerQias,inWeBt Ahica. 545 

plints, fertiliser experiments...,. 820 

in soothem Europe. 246 

tiDpiCBlAhlca. 148 

producing tree in Tonquin. 152 

statistics. 50 

t^E^ping experiments. 343,844,1137 

Hawaii. 245 

teresites affecting.. 784 

Rum, distillation. 1182 

RuxmA on the earth's suTfiioe. 114 

Bnralconditlooaln Belgium,iinpioTe^ 887 

Canada, impruTement... 399 

the Booth, I7.S.D.A. 887 

depopotetionlnEngiland..... 289 

Hungary,preyention. 588 

MaiDS. 1090 

eoMMimi c a at American Economic As- 

aodatlon. m 

Jtapetson. 190,793 

teniUea in Egypt, diet. 65 

llfl%iwmmrfaBioncn. 90,297 

edneatikmalneedto. 890 

taen u s tm caop. 793 

•ohools. (ffttSoboolB^TnzaL} 

BuriieB^ notes, Wyo. 868 

Baskmlte^ni^PJt. 5g 


Page. 

Rusts, culture experiments.52,1138 

developmeat.. — 828 

notes. 648 

Conn. State. 51 

specialization in. 733 

(See aJso Com, Wheat, etc.) 

Ruta-bagas. Swedes.) 

Ratting, effect on composition of milk. 1177 

Rye, analyses, Comi.State. 1066 

as a cover crop, Wls. 30 

green manure, Md. 238 

nurse crop for alt^a, Ariz. 328 

affected by flue dust. 831 

bran, analyses, N.1. 60 

brown rust, culture experiments. 1138 

oompositian. 536 

culture, Idaho. 227 

experiments. 832,918,1034 

Alaska.132.133 

Mont. 1028 

U.S.B.A. 536 

without inigation, Nev. 634 

efifect on nitrogen content of soils, U.S. 

B.A. 536 

. soil temperatures. 620 

ATirntfaftfinn .. ^ 178 

feed, analyses, N.7. 69 

feedtog value, tr.S.D.A. 1065 

fertiUzerexpcolmeats. 320,429, 

624,72% 723,728,922,923,1018,1118 

flour as affected by molds. 166 

lbiroow5,Pa. 373 

pigs, Mo. 74 

germination as affected by soil treat- 

ment. 1015 

grass,feiiilizerexperiments.... 931,1022,1118 
germination as affected by soil 

treatment. 1015 

xnanuliBctare of alcohol from. 875 

middlings, analyses, N.J. 69 

products, analyses, Ihd. 968 

prot^ds, studies. 611 

roots, distribution. 732 

seedllngi as affected by add sdutions, 

RJ. 126 

self-digestioa of endosperm in. 734 

straw, fertilizing value, R.X. 537 

varieties. 20,226,586 

Wls. 83 

classification and naming. 634 

viability. 628,734 

wateroontent. 740 

requirements. 740 

yield as affected by potash. 822 

Saocharin substances Ihr horses. 371 

notaSr. 611 

ffoodkanmiyoes/afeinijnoris, studies. 786 

Saccharose, localizatioxi in sugar beets. 626 

Saddled prominent, studies, Me. 1054 

Safflower seeds, utilization. 66 

Saflmn,oompoktion and valuation.612,9X0 

Sage, culture experiments, Vt. 385 

Sagebrush chipmunk, destmotian, IT.S.D.A. 551 

Sago, wild, eoanomio value. 864 

Satnfidii, growth as affected bjdeo^ 1126 

jSau»disiri9rs.notesL. 853 
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Sal, developixieint in India. 447 

insects afteotlng. 559 

Salicin, effect on plants.. 928 

Salicomia, osmotic properties of root hairs... 626 

Salicylic- 

acid as a preservative. 464,862 

detection in foods and condiments.. 612 

determination. S96 

effect on excretion of purlns. 1167 

aldehyde, effect on plants. 928 

Salmon, canned, inspection in Canada. 562 

gum, strength of.. 243 

Salol, absorption by milfc. 975 

Satsola kaU tragus, notes. 640 

Salt, analyses, Conn-State. 960 

as a cut flower preservative. 540 

dust preventive, U.S.DA. 288 

food preservative. 362 I 

ketchup preservative, U.S.D.A_ 861 | 

deposits in Louisiana. 10?9 

notes. 1079 

oceanic, formation. 524 

destruction of cotton foliage by. 553 

determination in pidded meat. 909 

effect on ammonium nitrate.. 623 

bacteria.. 658,1078 

coagulability of milk. 1178 

composition of milk. 1177 

decomposition of seiyage. 617 

leaf structure, U.S.1X^. 527 

mlcrcHiigant^ in butter..... 1078 

Iiotatoaikindevdopment...... 333 

fertilizing value. 529,722 

tor live stock, N,Y.State. 968 

production in the United States.. 826 

solutions, percolation experiments. 16 

storage of heat in. 806 

value in treatment of scours, La.. 72 

Saltbushes in New South Wales. 367 

Sdtpeter, Chile. (See Nitrate of soda.) 

determination in meat. 707 

effect on cheese. 1078 

Salts, alkali, movement in soils. 517 

effect on leaf structure, U.S.D.A. 527 

- 1 I r . r - U21 

methods of analyds. 702 

preservative, eftoct on meat. 658 

Sahia Joea as a forage plant. 69 

Samuekt carwrasana, culture and use. 834 

SaxLJooS scale— « 

disease, noteSb. 558 

distribation ae affected by temperaturB, 

N.H. 852 

in United States, N.H. 852 

fia Arkansas, Ark. 655 

NewYoik. 653 

notes. 253,568,564,1146,1151 

Ky. 161 

Md. 560 

N.H. 566 

N.Y.Stafce. 982 

OMa. 962 

Greg. 9fl 

Wfe. 60 

remedies.255,256,1168 

Conn.State.. 1048 

Storrs. 1052 


San Jos4 scale—Continued. 

remedies, Idaho. 266 

Md. 1063 

Mich. 144 

Mo.Fruit. 958 

NJ. 656 

NJIex. 144 

N.Y.State. 266,352,656 

Okla. 161 

Va. 968 

studies. 496 

Sand areas, driftmg, treatment. 542,720,1039 

cherry, breeding experiments, S.I>ak.. 239 

dry, as an egg preservative. 870 

effect on productivity of soils. 1115 

Sandstone as affected by alkali, Mont. 288 

Sanguinieola sp., notes. 1192 

Sanninoidea exUiosa. {See Peach borer.) 

Sap flow in trees, physiology. 225,1106 

Sapodillas, analyses, Me. 461 

ripening investigations.. 433,1161 

Saponin, detection. 612 

Sardna aurandaea as affected by gases.. 627 

moMUs XL spp., notes... 674 

Sarcoma, alveola, prevalence In Australia.... 1080 

Sareophaga georgina, notes, U.S.B.A. 258 

8pp., parasitic on locusts. 852 

Sazcoidiagidae of Kongo Free State. 1147 

SarcopegUa penetrans, notes.. — 760 

Saroosporidia, eosinophilous cells In. 484 

In horses. 880 

Ssiraja, prevalence in Sudan. 876 

Sauces, examination. 168 

Sausage, analyses. 707,1009,1157 

canned, analyses....^...6^771 

hygienic preparation. 658 

nnt, analyses. 771 

preparation for smoking. 1059 

watercontent. 771 

Savin oil, detection... 1110 

Savory, cnltuie experiments, Vt. 335 

Sawdust, effect on productivity of soils. 1115 

Sawfly larvae In apples. 955 

.Scab, prevalence in Qennany. 876 

the Transvaal. 670,787 

Scalfles, prevalence in Orange BiverCkdony.. 1081 
(See dSleo Cattle and Sheep mange er 
scab.) 

Scale insect disrases, notes, Fla. 566 

parasites, notes. 1147 

insects— 

tea, TOO t e S j...- - 61 

descriptions. 564 

distribation as affected by tempera- 

taie,N.H. 882 

National collact!(m,U.S.D. A. 161 

new species, descriptions, U.S.D. A. 351 

notes. 253,256,352,854,10«1 

remedies. 263,961,1058 

. P.E. 58 

U.S.DJL. 565 

softyStadles. 4B6 

insaotiddeB, tests, Mich. 939 

oysteacHtoflU. (ffseOystordieU scale.) 
SeaToefi. (ffse San Iob 4 scale.) 

SCcpsawcsltlbridBitt, notes. 857 

Seatteriscn»iSiaaa^,TU^ . 564 
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Bcarlet fever, traxismissioii by cats. S77 

milk. 783 

Seawrtu tritUs, parasite of... 1154 

SdUMdUtria poZtMfrts, hydrocyanic acid in... 1027 

Sdiittommum bomfordi, anatomy. 285 

hociSj studies. 285 

Schizomycetes, decompQ^ng x>ower. 718 

ScAuonetara Janiffera, (See Apple aphis, 
vooUy.) 


Se&Kura concfnna. (See Apple caterpillar. 


led-hmnped.) 

School buildings, plans for. 202 

rural, new types. 393 

ehUdzen, dinners of, in France. 1164 

feeding. 770 

meals for. 363 

garden confeience in Boston. 500 

work at La Union. 691 

in rural schools. 591 

gardening at Qreenvilte, Ohio. 93 

educational value. 93 

In England, U.S.D.A. 993 

teaching. 891 

gardens ibr the South. 1100 

in France. 393 

management.. 690 

manual. 891 

notes. 292,393 

paper on. 591 

preparation. 891 

prizes for. 590 

grounds, improvement. 891 

plans for. 292 

prises for. 590 

rozal, improvement, Miss... 194 

hy^ene, treatise. 363 

luxiefoeB,piepering and serving. 66 

Sehoots— 

agricultural. (i3ee Agricultural schools.) 

army, for training bakers and cooks. loei 

besket'inhking. in Austria. 152 

elemeniaryx- 

agrieuitursin. 92,193,292,299, 

489,590,501,692,890,891,992,993,994,1000 

cooking insinietion in. 92 

domestleseienoein. 292,590,692 

hortieiiltiirein. 194 

Industrial edncation in. 292 

manual artein. 692 

mBkeotoiogy in, tT.S,B.A. 292 

nature study In. 994 

study of evergreena In. 094 

for Judging live Btook in Canada. 1000 

Fi)siMdk,dietin. s66 

hU^agriciritaraleQiuseBfor. 993 

aerieolturein. 99,192,292,299,501,692,1092 

temmechanlasin. 500 

towoMiIp, in Ohio... 192 

InOUha. ^ 

l i re e hre for. 265 

movilila. focm of organisatioo, U.SJ).A. 500 

^ ofagrionltura. 309 

»iinia|,agii0a»Brei^. 392 

na«4a9doii!lam!n... 1^^,599,608,90^1092 

<»■**»“**«. 800 

SHTteworkia. 501 


Page. 

Schools-^Continued. 

rural, household arts in. 591 

improvement. 480 

industrial education in. 392,489 

relation to social life. 092 

supervision in Ohio. 902 

ventilation. 887 


summer, at Hampton, Va. 808 

I University of Virginia. 807 

wood-working, In Austria. 150 

I Schultze-Tiexnann apparatus, modification.. 211 

jSefora anoZis, breeding habits. 559 

jneonsfans, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

Science, Brttirii Association for Advancement 

of. 698 

courses, relation to nature courses... 1093 

modem, study of, U.S.D.A. 31S 

relation to agriculture. 1090 

conservation of natural 

resources. 495 

Scientific Congress, Pan-American. 608,695 

Scion as affected by stock. 1131 

Sdrpopftogaspp., notes. 955 

8dero8p(mipuminieoh8etarMtaiie3f,si\i^^^ 1138 

ScHerotiniafruetigena, notes. 845 

/ucfceliaTui, treatment. 949 

spp.. notes, N.Y.Stat('. 846 

Seolkmeuraeapitalis, notes . 458 

Sccdylus jfuodrispinMttS, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

.Score card for com, Minn. 38 

Ohio. 1030 


dairy iiispecUon,U.S.D.A.. 977,1073 


livestock. 193 

xnilk, Ky. J80 

poultry. 490 

shCQ). 501 

Scorpion, effects of sting. 760 

Soouis in calves, treatment, Ije . 72 

white, in calves. 1081,1180 

Screech owl, notes. 1198 

Screen for nnisertes, description. 152 

Screenings, digestibility. 271 

Scurfy bark louse. (See Scurfy scale.) 

scale, notes.1146,1146 

Nd. 560 

Minn. 1050 


remedies, Va. 068 

Scurvy In South Africa, treatmeut. 770 

Seymnvs punctum, notes, U.S.I).A. 958 

Searkale disease, treatment. 451 

water as a dust preventive, U.S.B.A.... 288 

nitrification In.716 

nitrogenous compounds in.. 16 

storage of heal in. 806 

Seaweeds, analyses. 827 

comporition. 782 

edible, analyses. 777,964 

uialisatfon. 628 

Secretary bird, eating of locusts by. 67 

Secretin, studies. lOeg 

Sedges, Nebraska^ notes, Wyo. 868 

6eed beds, preparation. 592 

U.S.I),A.* 680 

control stattoDs in Sweden. 1199 

driDs, twts-.. 1080 

enmifTiAhiir AuMrtntf/tn >r V atmtji orr 
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Seed hairs, use in paper making, U.S.D.A... 876 

selection, notes, Conn.State. 38 

Seedlings as affected by aeid solutions, 21.1.. 126 

studies. 682 

Seeds, adulteration, and misbranding, 

U.S.D.A. 937,992 

analyses. 709 

as affected by calcium cyanamid.. 21,821 

Befri, composition and use. 1158 

characteristics of oils from. 809 

cytological studies. 828 

distribution, Alaska. 194 

Cal. 641 

NJ. 938 

in the Transvaal..... 739 

dry, peroxidase in. 180 

endospermlc respiration in. 734 

germinating, effect on nitrates. 218 

germination- 

asaflectedbyage. 

calcium cyanamtd 21 

diastase. 1123 

ether. 148 

gases. 523 

light. 225,927,1028 

molds, l£e. 173 

moss. 945 

radium. 929 

zinc. 823 

bihli(^phy. 1026* 

studies. 591 

tests. 737,1034 

Iowa. 335 

N.Y,Stat6. 937 

U.S.D.A. 235 

hydrocyanic add in. 928 

imports, U.S.D.A. 528,828,1027 

insects affecting.. 255 

inspection, lo^a. . 334,335 

Mass. 335 

inQermsny.... 892 

longevity. 028 

nitrates in. 165 

of dedduous trees, preservation.... 645 

oil, analyses. 1110 

bearing, description. 1158 

old, amylase in. 1123 

physiological devdoproent. 735 

pine, hcom different sources, tests.. 542 

preparation of phosphatids 309 

preservation, bibliography. 646 

production in "V^ffrttemberg. 739 

pura-bied,rdationtop]ant business. 508 
ripening, Ibxmation of protdds In.. 830 

sdeotion, UJ3.D.A. 234,394 

studies. 602 

N.Y.Stat 0 . 037 

sunflower, analyses. 468 

germination. 927 

proteolytic changra in.. S2S 

swede, viabili^. 628 

tamarind, composition and use.... 359 

examination... 775 

testing by dectridty. 750 

vetch, as an adulterant of pepper.. 1163 
viability. 628 


Page. 


Seeds, vitality, Dactors affecting. Md. 236 

weed, germination tests, N. Y.Statp_ 366 

in feeding staffs. 1171 

Conn. Stale. 937, 

1065 

Me. 173 

U.S.D.A. 502 

manure, U.S.D..V. 592 

nutritive value, N.Y. State_ 366 

removal from agiicultaral 

seeds, Iowa. 335 

Seepage experiments in India. 687 

from canals, prevention, U.S.D.A... 686 

Selsmological observations, U.S.D. A. 912 

Seismology, papers on, U.S.D..4..•.. 312 

Self-binders, tests. 989 

SeTtedo spp., transpiration investigations_ 129 

Separator. (5es Cream separator.) 

Septic tank deposits, analyses. 827 

Septicemia, hemorrhagic— 

prevalence in India. 786,787 

Philippines... 788 

studies. 479 

transmission by soils. 577 

treatment. 183 

in chickens, investigations. 386 

fowls. 189 

treatment. 279 

Btptmia lyeopenidt notPs. 346 

i^p. notes. 1139 

Seqwia spp., notes, U.S.D.A. 542 

Sera, immune, treatise. 1080 

Sericulture. (^TeeSUk.) 

Senadella, culture experiments. 740 

inoculation experiments.19,740 

yield as affected by inoculation... 719 

5erra<ttiCarwfids,analy&es. 750 

Sesame by-products, analyses. 777 

cake, analyses. 072 

feeding vdue. 972 

meal, analyses. 865 

oil, color reactions. 810 

roots, toxic excretions by. 521 

ffesamia/ttaca, notes. 1151 

nowvfiaida var. albidikUat notes.... 1151 

Se$bania maeroearpa seed, viability. 628 

ffe»fa^p,,Iifehl8iory. 1147 

SHariamk», pmeitiam . 1138 

Sewage analjds, report of committee. 1105 

decomposition as affected by salts.... 616 

disposal la England.617,1014 

]PzesQo,Califbmia. 423 

Massachusetts. 813 

Merthyr.. 712 

rural districts. 999 

' methods. 516 

progress isL. 914 

septic tank method..... 515 

trastise. 1014 

8BcmfitPoBen,iDaoidiiie^ . 516 

fttxns,eiopfiiDr.. 814 

fertiiii^ valaa.. 516 

xsethodsoffusytysitf.. 208 

nitrlBoatioa in-....616,914 

paxIffc8tion,iAleofb«et^ . 914 

treatise,................ 516 
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Sewage purification, works, description. 116 

sludge, analyses. 827 

disposal in England. 825 

fertflizfng value. 825,1023 

preparation. 1023 

water, examination... 1113 

Sewers, cement, as affected by alkali, Mont.. 288 

Sex, determination and heredity of. 1071 

Sexual function, effect on metabolism. 174 

Shade trees. (See Trees, shade.) 

Sharks as a fertilizer. 731 

She^, acclimatization in IndoChina. 176 

and goat hybrids. 71 

aphis affecting. 654 

blood, as affected by diet. 879 

botfly, notes. 553 

breeding and management. 569 

experiments. 176,779,865,1173 

Wis. 73 

16r mutton. 779 

report on. 598 

caracul, notes. 1173 

raising in Belgium. 369 

Germany. 369,972 

care and management.501.1172 

digestion experiments. 172,271,367,1172 

Nev. 664 

Wyo. 368 

dips, analyses. 709 

effect on wool. 187,879 

methods of analysis, U.S.D..4... 420 

disaases, investigathms. 786,787 

notes. 86,787,U89 

E^pfian, weii^t of.. 176 

feedtog experiments.174, 

170,368,567,779,972 

Mo. 560 

N.Y.State. 968 

Ney. 667 

Wyo. 56S 

fertmtyin. 369 

gain In weight as affected by nitrogen. U71 

graesesibr. 865 

grazing experiments, U.S.D.A. 666 

junintiniMirinn agrinst anthrax. La_ 577 

blue tongne.... 680, 

787,982,1080 

stnxOc. 786 

improraoent in Italy. 279 

indnsiry in AqstnOia...,. 373, U74 

the United States, Ill. 1066 

Vligiiila,Va.. 867 

problems in Kansas. 591 

infecUniB lip and ukerarion. 278 

loeseeinigOB^ Va.. 867 

management, Vai.. 867 

iaaniire,fert&tzfngv^^. 832 

Mfl.. 238 

madDstclaases and grades, IQ. 972 

Merino, history in Australia. 1174 

oaataboiUBm experimente. 70 

moltfloootaredihiooooe^ . 584 

nodoltf dl8e88e,pTeva]eQOBinO]iio.. 183 

penaitiewonnsin. 478 

pmtartng. 865 

Pet8ien,ndsingtoB4|gIinn.. 389 

potentogbyaisenioalB.. 790 


Page. 


Sheep, poisoning by digitalis. 189 

loco weeds, U.S.D.A... 281 

plants, Nev. 678 

pox, prevalence in Great Britain. 679 

virus, studies. 1080 

raising for milk production. 1066 

in Canada. 1066 

Oklahoma, Okla. 972 

the Sudan. 779 

ratio per acre. 865 

renal congestion in. 82 

resistance to Strongylus parasite. 884 

scab, notes, S.Dak. 285 

prevalence in Africa. 478 

Germany. 876 

Great Britain. 679 

Missouri. 786 

Ohio. 183 

treatment. 187,384,951 

score card for. 591 

Scottish, fertility in. 1173 

shearing experiments, Mo. 5G9 

stomach worms, remedies. 86 

sugar beet pulp for. 567 

tir&s, notes. 553 

weight as afifected by drinking. 268 

Shellac as an egg preservative. 870 

industry, development. 460 

Sbdter belts, trees for. 447 

Ship stuff, analyses. 366 

Shoddy, analyses. 827 

Shoiea robusta. Insects affecting. 559 

Shorthorns, treatise. 369 


Shorts, analyses. 366 

Utah. 357 

and chops, antdyses, Tex. 1065 

Shrews, notes, Ohio. 1048 

Shrubs, edible, notes. 340 

effect on pastures, 17.S.D.A. 437 

flowering, culture in greenhouses.... 446 

for sand-binding purposes. 642 

Ibrolngwithrfectriclly. 241 

in European gardens, notes. 842 

of Kentucky. 543 

propagation and culture. 1133 

varieties for Scotland. 842 

Sida sp., analyses, Hawaii. 172 

Silage, analyses. 09,777 

Oreg. 969 


mops, analyses and use, Md. 572 

digestibUIty, Oreg. 969 

for cows, Miss. 474 

{See ako Com, Clover, etc.) 

notes. 640 

Silicate of potash- 

effect on burning quality of tobacco. 749 

potato scab. Mass. 344 

torfillzlng value. 822,1022,1118 

Mass. 327 

notes... 1021 

Sllido add, detecminatton in cocoa beans.... 419 

Silk indusby in Hawaii, Hawaii. 160 

Spain. *VS7 

Turkey. 460 

Silkworm eggs as affected by temperature... 165 

flaoddity, treatment. 856 

pebiine, studies. 354 
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Page. 


Silkworms, feeding experiments. 62 

Inheritance in. 1155 

raising. 460,657,767 

treatise. 1155 

Silos, construction, Iowa. 687 

Md. 572 

Miss. 475 

Wash-. 

filling. Wash. 886 

in Maryland, Md. 572 

stave, construction, U.S.D.A. 688 

Silt-blankets, effect on yield of aliisLGa, Ariz.. 328 

Silver fox raising, U.S.D.A. 350 

Silviculture, treatise. 943 

Simulidse of Kongo Free State. 1147 

Sipha flam, studies and bibliography, 

U.S.D.A. 1051 

Siphocoryne osena;. iSee Grain aphis, Euro¬ 
pean.) 

Siphonaptera, new genus, description. 857 

uoncombed-eyed, revision and 

bibliography. 1149 

of San Fianclsoo, Cal. 1149 

SipftonopAoro cerealis, notes. 153 

Siphonottegia chineMU, paraMtlsm. 1126 

Sirup, analyses. 

Conn-State. 960 

N.D^. 611 

oane. (See Cane sirup.) 

Sisal, culture, F.B. 32 

and preparation. 1031 

fertilizer expenments. 820 

leaf-spot disease, studies. 155 

potai^ requirements. 221 

Sisyropa, new species, notes, N.T.State. 1052 

Sitotroga eereoMi. {See Grain moth, an- 
goumois.) 

Skim milk, analyses, Va. 370 

composition. 1075 

detection. 274 

dried, for horses. 177 

forcadves. 175,369,468,1066 

N.C. 866 

pigs. 470,780 

Mont. 667 

Va. 370 

methods of analysis. 1108 

products, utilization. 476 

studies. 1074 

Skunks, notes, Ohio. 1048 

protection, ir.S.D.A. 661 

Slag. (i8reFbosphatioslag.) 

Slau^teihouse reTase, handling and use. 525 

Slaughterhouses, inspwtfon in Wyom — 1060 
(SmsZio Abattoirs.) 

Steeping sfokness— 

htetologtoalohservatioiison.. 789 

. notes. 765 

pievateuoe in ZsmhesL.. 1061 

levtew of literature. 78® 

SlSmefoiiimtioxi,islatioatonitrQgmfizati^ 18 

Slugs, notes. 467 

SmaUpox, transmission by oats. 877 

Smelter fiunes. (gse Fumes, smelter.) 

SopBote, offset on forsj^. 831 

smehnr, effect on plants and soUs-... 831 

vegetation. 627 

wood, as a ^ prasernitlve.. 


Page. 


Smut in fodder plants, toxicity. 379 

{See aUo Barley smut, Com smut, sfc.) 

Snails, notes. 457 

Snakeroot, Seneca, culture experiments, Vt.. 335 

Snout beetles, notes. 555 

Snow, fertilizing value. 15 

formation of timber lines by. 242 

Snowstorm at Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.D.A. 1012 

Snuff, statistics. 640 

Soap mixtures, preparation. 164 

wash, piei>aration. 255 

Society for Promotion of Agricultural Science. 1099 

of American Bacteriologists. 495 

Soda Bordeaux, effect on grapes. 649 

preparation and use. 951 

effect on growth of sugar beets. 1018 

micro-oiganisnis and ferments. 627 

WB^ emulsion, preparation. 457 

Sodium- 

benzoate— 

as a ketchup preservative, TJ.8.D.A. 861 

decision concerning, U.S.D.A. 863 

effect on meat. 658 

bicarbonate, oaff^, and aoetanilid, separ- 

ratlon. 307 

carbonate, fertilizing value. 727 

chlorid. (Bee Salt) 

determination in silicates. 417 

effect on formation of tissues. 684 

growth of wheat seedlings, 

B.1.124,125 

sugarheets. 232 

fluoxid, fertilizing value. 431 

nitrate. (Bee Nitrate of soda.) 

phaq>bat6, alkaline, effect on meat. 658 

effect on compositian of mUk. 1177 

proteetfon to plants and animals by. 527 

salicylate, absorption by milk. 975 

salts, effect on plants and animals. 1121 

soils, U.S.D.A. 1017 

sulphate and carbonate mixture, effect on 
concrete, Colo. 

6dl acidity, determination. 308,309,704 

notes. 117 

air, oompoaition.. 817 

radioactive emanatfons in. 817 

analysis, definition of terms. 016 

relation to forestry. 618 

baeteria— 

as affected by lime. 222 

effect on Qme nitrogen. 924 

phosphates, Mich. 221,222 

factors affecting aotiviiy. 121 

production of bactedolytio enzyms 

by. 316 

solvent aetton. 120 

studies. 620 

baoteriofogy, problems in. 217 

relation to agriculture. 1015 

donstitueatB, availabifity as affected by 
Ume. 126,728 

fertUity- 

as affected by— 

contbmottB cropping.. 119 

crop rotaffen and colttvatlon, 

Man. 435 

vacioDSiaiQtors. 817 
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Page. 

jSoU fmilit 3 r'--Gontini]ed. 

^ book. 1® 

* chemical prindples. 819 

HI. 819 

dlmatic and geol<^c factors. 814 

effect on yield of crops. 918 

exhaustion. 917 

ittvestigations, lU. 819 

maintenance. 1922 

AbLCanebiake. 1030 

Ohio. 428 

Pa. 1017 

Tenn. 666 

new theories. 721 

relation to soil composition, Wash.. 117 

rOle of oxidation In, U.6.D.A. 1016 

tests. 918 

improvement. 119,122,229,820,1115 

III. 125,428,1022 

Ind. 1017 

P.K. 32 

Wls. 29 

in Belgium. 720 

natural agencies in. 217 

inoculationr— 

enltnral conditions. 719 

experiments.121,316,819 

N.Y.State. 19 

Wis.83,34 

ffir8UBlia,Ka|]s... 488 

legaminmu plants, K.Y.8tate... 920 

nonlegoniinoas plants.. 520 

serradella. 740 

notes. 819 

investisatloQak- 

’ Ka. 116 

atAandev. 916 

* in the United States, U.S.B J1. 915 

piindples... 1113 

molstDre— 

aaaffeoted by plowing, U.S.D.A.... 436 

oaplUaiyriseof. 517 

conaenralloQ...714,918 

Utah. 814 

dcitcnnination. 832 

effOctonfertiUaerB. 724 

in river plains, studies. TOO 

isvestIgatiODB. 7U 

Idaho.314^283 

nitcioiiiingenin.. 717 

studkBL. 714,919 

rasooirpe ^ ootiservatioin, U,8.P.A. 893 

sampler, deseripiiaKi. 613 

g pg veya, UJ3.B.A. 293 

insoRriheEnlndiaiuL. 715 

the United States. 314 

wHcfcnseaantries. 16 

tautpenOorm, ModI. 293 

UbOogcapliy. 712 

IndifliecentQoimtries. 722 

investigations.. 619,620 

stodldB. 713 

. 327 

wlthferidltas,b«Mm 521 

toxioology, methods. 120 


Page. 


Soiling crops for cows, Miss. 474 

Pa. 373,394 

Soils, absorption investigatioDs, U.S.D.A_ 426 

of ammonia by. 13 

add, distribution in Florida, Fla. 116 

fertilizer requirements. 1114 

nltiifioation in. 621 

alkaU, classification. 316 

formation. 315 

growth of Azotobacter in. 10 

xedamation, U.S.D.A. 427 

studies. 818 

treatm^t with nitric acid. 821 

use for rice culture. 721 

ammonifieation in. Tex. 424 

bibliography. 217 

analyses. 119,709;9l6,a014;1110 

Hawaii. 195 

NJMex. 195 

U.S.D.A. 915 

as affected by carbon bisulphid. 518 

flue dust. 831 

heat andaotiseptios. 1015,1034 

soluble salts. 919 

various substances_218,718 

bacteriological studies. 718 

blade fallow, productivity.. 918 

blowing, paper on, U.S.B.A. 437 

bog, toxic properties. 738 

buntersandstein, composition. 216 

carbon dioxid in. 218 

ebarting, value. 618 

chernozem, phosphoric add In. 317 

Ghdesterd substance in. 509 

dasdfleation....119,1113 

oiodhantic basis. 814 

day content, determination. 1007 

investigations. 315 

potash zequIreEnents. 221 

odor of, effect on grapes... 751 

oomposltion— 

maffeotedbyviuicimiiBo1ni«,Hto 485 

idaidimtoaoafeBrtility.Wadi. 117 

cultivated, dXKnptive power.,. 817 

oollotdsin. 818 

mineral oemstitaents. 818 

xdtn^isn capacity.......... 129 

cumvaaon. aox 

demmpO 6 iti 0 nof(H:gaDiomidterin 

deep eultivation in Germany. 110 

dedtriflcBtionin. 518 

dialysis of.. 218 

drying, baefeerldogy of.. 120 

effect on— 

keeping quality of pineapples, 

Hawaii. 538 

nitxogfioi of calcium cyanamid. 523 

potato^kin development. 333 

deetrifleation. 630 

erosion and leaching, prevention. 619 

eruptive, of Java, studies. 716 

evaporation from. 1088 

as affeeted by bacteria 620 

fertilizer requirements.219,317 

N.H. 219 

Ohio. 20 
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Page. 


Soils, forest, studies. 1U3 

formiLtioii as ofCoctcd by weathering.,. 517 

function of water in, U.S.D. A. fl8G 

granitic, i>otash in. 431 

gravelly, Ico columns in, U.S.T).A. ... 114 

greonliouse, renewal, Md. 238 

guano for. 824 

hardpan, utiUzal ion for foresf ry. 648 

investigations In TlliuoLs. 832 

isolation of toxic subslanees from, 

U.S.1>.A. 919 

lessons on, in public schools. 891 

limo oquivolont, delerminal ion. 807 

requirements, Fla. 117 

liming oxi)erimonts. 126 

meltfaig proportios. 619 

methods of analysis.314,809, 

610,618,704,718,1014 

U.W.11.A. 29 

moor, in Germany.16,617 

reclamation. 103 

in Germany. 317 

. nitric nitrogen in. 716 

nilrlflcatlon in. 818,519,822,718,821 

Tex. 424 

tui atrected by fertilizers. 621 

humus, 
Minn... 436 

studicn*. 717 

nitrogen content— 

&s affected by crops, U.S.1).A. 836 

farming, Wis. 16 

fertilizers. 727 

liming. 126 

plants-,. 717 

nonoaloareous, fertiUty. 819 

of Adzhibay Kxporiment Field, studies 817 

Africa^ a^ooltnral value. 214 

* Arkansas, analyses. 815 

Bdgium, analyses.516^1023 

fertilizer requirements...- 516 

Cape Colony. 1014 

. of Good Hope, analyses.216,716 

Condroz, analyses. 216 

Conneoticut, bibliography.-.. 617 

‘Bgypt and Sudan, analyses.-..-.. 118 

England, analyses. 818 

grass lands, analyses... 118 

Groat Britain, treatise.-... 816 

Hungary, protection. 820 

lower Friuli, analyses. 916 

Maryland, diversity. 718 

MauriUus, studies. 814 

Mezioo, analyses. 314 

. dassi^Scation. 112 

Mqioooo, analanses. 817 

Kebiaska. 18 

New Bampdiiie, humus In, 218 

South Wales, analyses,. 216 

North Canada, dasorlptlons. 718 

Papua, analyses. 61$ 

Fennsyivania, studies. 216 

Peru, analyses. 782 

PoggfoxxkartQO, studies--- 1U4 

Fortugsl, analyses. 83$ 

Qi»eadand,aua;i^. 716 

.’T 


I*age. 


Soils, of Rhodesia, analyses. 314 

fertilizer requirements.... 314 

lime and phosphate in.... 819 

Rio Verde, studies. 118 

Russia, aijsozptive capacity. 916 

analyses. 317 

San Joaquin Valley. 813 

Saskatchewan, studies. 16 

Sfax region, Africa, X7.S.D.A. 43 

south-central Oregon. 812 

Syria. 119 

Texas, studies. 1022 

the Amur region, Russia. 314 

Campine, analyses. 720 

Great Plains, studies. 715 

Malay States, analyses. 119 

Mug^ steppe, capillarity. 317 

Transvaal, analyses.216,716,916 

United States, classification, 

U,S.D.A. 915 

Vermont, humus in, Vt.. 215 

Victoria, analyses.... 1115 

Washin^on, analyses, Wash.117,118 

western Morocco, origin. 118 

Wisconsin, studies. 1114 

organic matter in, studies. 713 

peaty, use as afertilizerfiller. 936 

permeability, as ofiEected by salt solu¬ 
tions. 16 

physical properties.619,712 

potash lequiiements. 221 

prairie, analyses... 1114 

preparation for analysis... 1007 

productiveness— 

as afEected by various substances... 1118 

baoterlological factors.....- 217 

themical factors. 16 

studies...317,821,719 

purification of water by. 15 

radioactivity. 915 

salts of, origin. 315 

sandy, improvement. 221 

U.S.D.A. 394 

saturated, flow of water in. 619 

sdublltty of minerals in, bibiiogtaphy.. 136 
sdlntion of trioalcium phosphate in.... 824 

studies. 092 

in dry-huud regions, 17.S.B.A.. 437 

swamp, fertOizer xeqaiiements.. 222 

tea, notes. 314 

tobaooo, of Bell, analyses. 81$ 

the Transvaal, notes. 1122 

tocinsin. 1218 

tomsmlssion of diseases by. 577 

transported, agricoltoral valoe. 516 

t:eati8e. U18 

vineyard, seieotion. 900 

washing, prevention, m. $17 

wazanddin. 802 

•worn out, im provement, TT.S>B.A. 81 

8olanln,potBAo, studies. 929 

3o9tfmntcmP9emiii0,eal1m 

nstos. 637 

sioto^ocmiKieitloii.-. 745 

anume. 745 

aMvHt^badmntaliane. 733 
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SoZsntimspp., notes. 128 ^ 

Solannins, grafting eiqperiments. 751 

Soiaraxostant^compiitation, r.S.D.A. US , 

odtpse in Tasmania, U.S.D.A. 1012 

phmxnena,Feilfltiontolieat at carth^s | 

surliace. 422 

studies, U.S.D. A. 012 

ladiation, rdation tometeorologj". 513 

SWdlprs, diet of,in Groat Britain. 303 

feeding. 770 

SoUwpsitgmiimta, notes .101,353 

Smdtus orranaiv, notes. 640 

oZeanoeauf, analyses. 750 

Song-thftn, manu&ctaie and use....:. 107,201 

Soigbnm*" 

analyses, Hawaii. 172 

U.S.D.A. 1064 

apbls, stadiesand bibliography, U.S.D. A 1051 

asafiillowoxiop. 805 

breeding.. 598 

cidtuxeespennients, Hass. 327 

Tex. 134 

U.S.B.A. 436 

feeding value, N,Y-State. 908 

Tr.S.D.A. 1064 

fertfliaer experiments. 923 

J6rcows,lCls5. 474 

silage, notes, XJ.S.D. A. 502 

manufacture of alcohol from... 875 

pasture for pigs, Ala.C(dlege. 570 

poisonous to stock. 189 

roots, distributioo. 732 

seed, viability. 628 

silage, analyses. 69 

Hawaii. 172 

sOage fbr steers, Ba. 1066 

smuts, studies, U.S.D. A. 155 

steOs for pigs, Mo. 74 

sterility as affected by JDiptosb sorpAforia, 

U.S.H.A. 437 

toxic excretions by roots of. 521 

varieties, N.Y.State. 033 

Tex. 134 

for diy^land flumlng, U.S.D,A. 437 

jBbiefpliBraAfK,8ta^^. 849 

canned, al»0Eption of tin by..... 1155 

9eur sqp, analyses, Me. 461 

eoltcin in Hawaii, HawaiL. 143 

Heath CaroBna— 

College, notes..0^597 

nxdt,fertibri^Talae,Md. 338 

Siatioa, notes. 597 

aMehX>al3otaGeaege, notes. 597 

Btatkia, notes. 597 

SavtliistifiBfdestnm^. 040 

HeaWet coctractor, modification. 113 

8 agr,aBilyBe8.. 659 

Hgrtan— 

inari,m»TyBee,Tenn. 672 

aiBotoa1nxttarfttt,MasB. 376 

mlik. Mass. 376 

ftroaiPb,TBBa. 672 

eggproduofiieii, Mass.. 273 

p%i,lod.. 369 

nB, effect an batter Ist, Mass. 376 

inilk,Mbss. 376* 


rage. 


Soy bean—Continued. 

pasture for pigs, Ala. College... 570 

products, food value and biblicgrupli^'... 64 

use in Japan. 461 

straw, analyses, Tcnn. 672 

for cows, Teun. 072 

Hoy beans, analyses. 64 

Tenn. 1032 

composition affected by inocu¬ 
lation, Wis. 34 

cultura.. 64 

and use, Ohio. 34 

experiments, Tcnn. 1031 

Tox. 136 

Wis. 135 

feeding value, Tenn. 665 

for pigs, Mo. 74 

inoculation experiments, Wls. 33 

varieties, Ohio. 34 

Tenn.. 1031 

Spanish needles, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

Sparrow hawk, American, notes. 1198 

Sparrows, control in New South Wales. 759 

Species, origin of, by mutation. 760 

SpectnJ lines, pressure shift, U.S.D.A. 212 

Spectroscope, use in determining aldehydes.. 211 

Sptit, varieties. 228 

SpergmU aroensu, analyses. 750 

SpTuiedotheea spp., notes. 155 

iSp&asropri» maZomin, notes. 848,1042 

studies. 647 

sp., notes, Nebr.. 458 

SphmottUbe eoecojMla, notes, Xla.. 550 

SpStxn&ueii htmoLi aZcAcmlZZas, description .. 647 

mora-wuB, notes. 548,845,1044 

treatment. 847 

ponnom, treatment. 250 

SpUngoUbiB Ueniatu, notes.. 1147 

Spices, analyses. 657 

Conn.State.. 960 

N.Dak. 611 

as a food presenmtivo. 362 

ketchup preservative, IT.S.D. A.. 861 

Spider, red. (See Red spider.) 

Spiders, destruction with sulphur. 559 

of Tierra del Fuego. 1146 

SpHoeMds mariKt notes. 958 

Spiloertfptus extremis, notes. 968 

S^dlogate saxatUis, protection, IT.S.D.A.. 661 

Spilosomaleprkipeda, injury to JLmpdopslM 

quingu^olia by. 569 

rir^niea, (SeeDiaerishPirgMat^) 

Spinach, culture in Michigan, Mioih.... 144 

fertiliser experiments... 320 

».1. 146 

growth as affected by electricity.,.. 1125 
. Iron content as affected by cooking. 1161 

Spizffttf^le in rabies.. 678 

SpiriODbris in fowls. 883 

transmission by Argos re^ 

1 fiexus . 086 

transmission. 680 

SpArifs, analyses. 868 

StiiraehiBta-^' 

dutton^IfftliUWT. 108? 

tMiHinim,7uiintuioKr . 48B 
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Vftg^. 

Spfroc^aste—Continued. 

gallinarum, notes.8S3|lldl 

transmission hy Aigas ^p. (>85,1154 

spp. I heihavior in Acanthla lectvlam . 11 % 

Spirochetes in blood of chickens. 483 

relation 1o other organisms. 789 

Spirochetosis in fowls.. 88,386,883,1191 

Spirogyra as affected by aluimnian salts..... 929 

dicyandiamid. 1020 

Spleen, edibility. 770 

morphologic^ changes in. 183 

Splitwonns, injurious to tobacco.762 

SponSiw Ivtea, culture in Hawaii, Hawaii... 143 

SptmdyJocladiimaiTo^^ 1043 

Gonn.State. 51 

^pongospora «oa5fe», notes. 649,1043 

tolani, studies. 450 

Spontaneous combustion by bacteria. 864 

Sponmyxa scmii n. g. and n. sp., description. 1154 
Sporotrkhim globuUferum (mioTnophilvm), 

notes, Conn. State.. 10^ 

po«, notes. 1051 

N.y.State. 648 

Sporozoa, parasitic, treatise. 788 

Spotted blister beetle, notes, Mont. 351 

fever, Rocky Mountain, studies. 985 

root fly, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

Sprains, incurable, of tendons, tenotomy.... 086 

Spraying apparatus, notes, K.H. 566 

experiments, Idi^. 256 

Md. 1053 

Mich. 958 

Minn. 1050 

Ohio. 1036 

notes. 287,266 

to destroy cotton foli¬ 
age. 553 

maehtnery, description, S.C. 1055 

notes, N.J. 656 

N.Y.Stste. 946 

Tex. 968 

mixtures for oxtfliards, Ohio. 1036 

formulas. 293 

public, notes. 562 

Springs, factors affecting. 515 

Springtatls, remedies. 554 

Spruce beetle, Englemaim, notes, XT.S.D.A.. 257 

cone moth, studies, Mont. 354 

destroying beetle, notes, IT.S.D.A.... 257 

form and content. 754 

gall aphis, notes. 457,760 

Mass. 350 

leaf rust, studies. 849 

of Switearland, yield tables. 47 

vartottes,tT.S.D.A. 643 

white, notes, t7.S.D.A.. 5% 

Squab raising, treatise......ITS 

Squash aphis, imtes, GonmStabe.. 

borer, noites.. 1146 

Oonn.Stafee. 1048 

N.Y.State. 9® 


bug, notes. 553 

OoonJState.. —1048 

Mobs. 880 

Me. 10« 

N.y.StatB.. 9® 


. Page. 

Squash lady-beetle, notes, Conn.State. 1048 

N.Y.State. 9® 

mildew, studies. 247 

Squashes— 

culture in Michigan, Mich. 1414 

fertilizer experiments, Mass. 327 

Hubbard, loss in storage, VI. 336 

storage experiments, U.S.D.A. 893 

Squirrel plague in California. 1144 

Squirrels, destruction, U.S.D.A. 551 

St. John's bihad, analyses. 865 

Stable fly, notes. 1081 

practices, effect on milk... 1177 

Stables, ventilation. 72,374,887 

Staining fluid, transmission to offspring. 1170 

Stalk borer, notes, Minn. 1049 

Stallions, feeding and care. Mo. 570 

in Wisconsin, Wis. 75,178,973 

registration in Ireland. 71 

Staphylococci in milk. 782 

Staphylococcus aureus^ notes... 78,1076 

pyogenes aurtm, destruction, 

Wis. 986 

sp., notes. 82 

Star apples, culture in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

Starch- 

arrowroot, analyses, Conn. State. 9® 

as affected by gastric juice. 663 

determination...... 1008 

in chocolate. 396 

cocoa products. 308 

com. 112 

feeding stuffiB. 777 

meat products. 612 

potatoes. 10 

digestibility, as affected by cooking, XTJS. 

D.A. 858 

feeding value for silkworms. ® 

forcalves..— 469 

grains, composition.110,907 

inverted, for pigs. 369 

making from sweet potatoes, U.S.D.A... 502 

manufacture from sweet potatoes, S.C... 181 

review of literature. 785 

method of analysis. 705 

prodiirtion in the United States.64,11® 

transformation into sucrose. 433 

Starlings, eating of locusts by.57,4® 

feeding habits. 4® 

Stamronotus msroooanus, notes. 4® 

Steak, Hamburg, examination. 167 

Stearfo acid in butter. 784 

Steer Andy, feeding. 4® 

SiB6is,champion, method of feeding, Ind.... 972 

I digestianexperimeatB. 271 

N.Mto. 9® 

. 2® 

UB.DJI. 171 

feeding eyperfments, Yla... 10® 

, lad___9®,07) 

Pa.. 8® 

Tm. 8® 

Tex—.. 6® 

fiorbeMpcodi»t|q*)bI^ 859 

fQodxequfaaQasnts. 1®5 

nKdaseesSdr... 370 
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EXPEBIMENT STATION RECORD- 


Steers, sQaga tor, Ohio.i.... 

stable V. open yard tor. Pa. 

SUgomykt. spp., studies. 

Steinutoma ifpressum affieoting cacao. 

notes. 

Steppes of Russia, denudation. 

Sterigmatoey^it lutea, pathogenic power.. 

nigra^ assimilation of zinc by.* 

StkiU panUgef, review of literature. 

Stktocoemt ajostedfif notes. 

SWbum nanum, studies. 

Stlnkweed, notes. 

Stoeh exchanges, descriptions. 

foods. (See Feeding stuffs, condi- 


Page. Page. 

270 Strawbenies^ontinoed. 

866 varieties, P.R. 30 

1153 Pa. 330 

157 R.I. 145 

764 yield as affected by electricity. 735 

316 j Strawberry— 

STS I crowngirdler, notes, Mich. 351 

28 diseases, notes. iSg 

950 . treatment, N.Y.Coniell. 52 

257 » juice, analyses. * . 1060 

849 I root louse, dissemination. 497 

640 I notes, Wis. 50 

1033 ' seed oil. characteristics. 810 

1 weevil, notes, Comi.State.. 1040 


mental and proprietary.) I 

yard waste, utilization. 825 I 

(ffec Live stock.) I 

Stocks, breeding expei^ents.. 1168 

Stomach worm, notes, S.C. 3S2 

worms in calves. 582 ' 

Stomata, action of, as affected by guard cells.. 830 

Stomatitis, acute, in lambs. 82 

in cattle, studies. 481 

ulcerous, in goats. 86 

Stomaxge cakilrarut, (See Stable fly.) 

Storage, effect on calcium cyanamid. 430 

Stored products^ damage by Argentine ant. 

Cal. 352 

Storks, eating of locusts by.57,45G 

Storm path, type, i:,S.D,A. 114 

severe, in Florida, U.S.D.A. 312 

^gnals, new system, tr.S.D.A. 1012 

Storms on the Great Lakes, t7.S.D.A. 515 

Strangles, difierentiatilon from glanders. 983 

immunization... 385,1083 

prevalence In Africa. 576 

Straw, aDBlyses, Wyo. 135 

as an egg preservative. 870 

effect on bamyaid manure. 1128 

nitrogen content of liquid 
manure. 318 

. 35g 

rust affected, ansOyaes, K.Dak. 507 

lye, ferifliaing value, R.1. 587 

use in paper making, U.8.D.A. 876 

utUintion.. 1128 

Stnwhenia^ 

as affected by elactiifieation...... 881 

hraeding experiments, R.I... 146 

outtoie.... 751 

Iw3L. 040 

NJCez. 144 

N.Y.State.] 940 

azpariznente, N.H. 241 

in Alaska, Alaska.... 143 

Oregon, Dreg. 335 

lertSliaerexperiiM . g 33 

fotttog togpartajonta. 525 

teacRffatUmazporimemte. 520 

, Saaeateaffiactlzig.... 4^ 9 

dh^ppingaaqeifn^ 143 

. 237 

.143,939 

NJBC. 24D 

. 144 

N.YaState.... 940 


I Stream flow, relation to forests.. 341,945 

rainfall. 1193 

measurements, changes in. 116 

in Ala^. 14 

Strepsiptera, classification. 553 

Streptococci in fowls.*. 483 

milk. 782 

Streptococcus apis, notes. 560 

laetksiSf notes. 1076 

N.Y.State. 874 

pyogentSy notes. 107t> 

Streptotrichosis m cattle. 1082 

Sfrixpratincolat habits.....'.. 1145 

Strongyloidea boric, notes. 85 

Strongylus capiUai is, notes. 82 

contorfua, notes. 86,787 

donglassU, notes. 1192 

ostertagi, notes. 582 

spp., notes.. 786 

Stiongylus paiadte, report on. 884 

StTophosmus sp., notes. 762 

Strumdla viHs, notes... 947 

Strychnin for the treatment of tuberculosis.. 284 

sulphate, effect on regeneration in 

beans. 928 

Students, diet ot. 863 

Succinic acid, determination in wine,. 707 

Sucrose, deteraaination. 909 

. formation from starch. 488 

heat of combustion. 13 

Sudan 111, transmSssion to offspring. 1170 

Sugar analysis, work of intrnnationaloonuniB- 

. 1106- 

as a cut flower preservative. 540 

food preservative. 862 

ketchup preservative, IT. 8 .D.A... 861 

beet blight, studies, U.S.D.A. 054 

curly leaf, studies, TT.S,D.A. 954 

diseases, notes.. 555 

heartrrot, notes. 546 

leaf-hopper, studies, TT.S.DA.... 954 

pulp- 

analyses. 366 

ig>paratus tor drying. 567 

digestibility as affected "by 

drying . 453 

dried, analyses, Coxm.State... 1065 

NJ . 69 

E.1. 567 

feeding value. 567 

fiwrpigs. 470 

effect on milk secretion. 56T 
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Page. 

Sugai>beet pulp—Ciontinued. 

silage, analyses. 367,567 

(See also Molasses-beet pulp.) 

root rot, notes. 546 

seed, breeding. 598 

statiou at Prague.. 747 

testing. i . 598 

viability. 628 

beets— 

analyses.. 142,747,777 

N.Dok. 512 

N.Mex. 195 

N.Y.State. 934 

Va. 934 

as aOected by fertilisers, Wis.. 35 

sodium. 232 

Bureau of Plant Industry work, 

U.S.D.A. 441 

composition. 141 

as affected by age.... 232 

culture e:Q)eriments. 832,934 

N.Y Slate.... 931 

Wis. 135 

culture Ih Virginia, Va. 441 

defoliation eaqpedments... 638 

drying, patent process. 1066 

fertiliser— 

experiments. 20, 

220,523,722,723, 

746,822,922,1118 

Wis.30,35 

requirements. 431,1032 

for pigs, Mont.. 667 

function of potasb in. ’130 

growth as affected by soda. 1018 

gypsum for. ^4 

insects affecting. 555 

localization of saccharose in. 626 

phosphatic slag for. 1018 

potash requirements. 934 

production in Europe. 1029 

proteidsin. 232 

seed productiim. 233 

S.Dak. 233 

sugar content as affected by fertili- 

satiou. 333 

utilisation of potatii by. 746 

varieties. 228,638 

Mich... 133 

N.Y*State. 934 

water requirements. 1088 

yield as affected by drainage, Wis. 30 

brother, analyses. 969 

cane aphis, notes* tT.S.l>. A. 959 

borer, notes. 458,955,1X61 

breeding experiments.9^,1126 

culture experiments. 747,1135 

P.R. 32 

in Brasil. 748 

\ Peru. 388 

distance experiments..... 747 

fertiliser experiments. 234, 

«a9«748,981,1082,1126 
gnowthasafleeted by sotuhlesBltBL 919 

hopper, notes. 1140 

insects affecting.. 160 

P.B. 58 


Page. 

Sugazwnne juice, determiziation of solids in, 


Hawaii. 613 

purity. 1010 

leaf-hopper, notes. 1146 

U.S.D.A. 950 

mineral constituents. 333 

potash requirements. 221 

seedlings, tests. 233,639,935 

stripping experiments. 747 

varieties. 639,747,748,931,935,1032,1126 

Hawaii. 442 

weevil, notes, P.R. 58 

decomposition in alcoholie fermenta¬ 
tion. 1122 

determination.210,309 

in bagasse. 1010 

beet refuse. 612 

cow’smOk. 809 

denatured sugar. 1010 

milk chocolate. 306 

molasses feeds_1010,1109 

scum. 808 

tea. 396 

5-£ruetose, identiilcation. 808 

effect on experimental tuberculosis.... 67 

milk secretion. 1177 

nitrogen fixation. 1116 

examination. 774 

experiment station at Pekalongan_ 897 

stations in Queensland... 747 

feeding value. 178 

feeds, analyses. 366 

Me. 172 

food value. 365 

industry in Brasil. 748 

Queentiand. 747 

treatise. 785 

invert, determination in wine. 1009 

in honey, reaction. 808 

xnanufocture, review of literature. 785 

maple, notes, H.S.D.A. 543 

methods of analysis. 113 

mill products, determination of solids 

in, Hawaii. 613 

Musoovado, as an adulterant for maple 

products. 398 

notes. 1034 

polarisation, studies. 397 

reducing, determination.210,309 

solutioas, effect on bean seedlings. 734 

use in bread making. 772 

water content, determinattou. 387 

(Bee oZto Beet sugar and Canesugar.) 

SugBihousemachinery, tests, Da. 388 

processes, use of rafxactometerin. 613 

Sugars,analyses. 775,1110 

identification. 808 

reducing, determination. 396,009 

piedpitation. 909 

by tissues... 466 

Suiphate-nitrate, fertiUting value.. 21 

of aluminum, effect on protoi^lasm. 989 

So^hateef ammonia— 

ahOQEptioncff atmoq^durici^ 722 

analysee. 827 

asascinmofxiitnigen. 821 

. effect on burning quality of tobacco. 749 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Page. 

Sulphate of ammonia—Continued. 

effect on nitrogen content of soils. 122,727 

oxidation in soils, r.S.D.A. 1016 

plants. 1019 

productivity of soils. 919 

fertilizing vsdue. 20,122,220, 

223, 319, 320, 428, 429, 430, 
522, 523, 624, 639, 722, 723, 
727, 821, 922, 923, 924, 931, 
933, 1018, 1118, 1127, 1129 


Ha^'aii.139,140 

Hass. 327 

Pa. 1017 

R.I. 142,538 

&ctors affecting. 623,724 

Impndtifis in, detection. 923 

manufacture. 823 

from peat. 729 

nitrification. 522 

preparation and use. 122,1021 

production. 223 

in Italy. 728 

United Slates. 826 

rate of nitrification in. 1020 

statistics. 924,1021 

Sulphate of manganese— 

as a cut flower preservative. 540 

fertilizing value. 745,925 

Sulphate of potash— 

effect on bunting quality of tobacco. 7^ 

potato scab, Afoss. 344 

fertilizing value. 040,823,923,925.933.1022,1118 

Hass. 327 

RJ. 524 

Va. 332 

Suljfiiates, effect on oxidation in soils, 

U.S.I).A. 1017 

Sulphites, deteotion in foods.. 775 

determination in food products... 398 

wine.. 12 

Suljdiur— 

as an insecticide and fungicide. 559,951 

determination in milk. 809 

urine. 113,1106 

dioxid, determination in foods. 398 

molasses. 397 

effect on plants. 434,1027 

effect on grapes. 649 

in vegetable products, studies. 173 

metabolism. 70 

production in the United States. 820 

washes. (See Lime-sulphur washes.) 

water, fertilizing value. 431 

Suipibuiic add- 

determination. 610 

in superphosphates. Ill 

effect on caldum eyanamid. 24 

production in the United States. 828 

Suiphorousacid— 

determination In food products. 398 

effect on glisten. 907 

plants. 831 

excretion by man. 666 

in cooked finiit. 1162 

dried fruit. 660 


Page. 

Sulphuric acid—Continued, , 

in foods. 66 

wine making. 980 

Sumac, cull urc and marketing, U.S.D.A- 512 

Sicilian, analyses, U.S.D.A. 512 

Sun, relation to climato. 421 

Sunflower cake, effect on milk. 1175 

fur cows. 572 

roots, diSbribution. 732 

seeds. {Si e Seeds, sunflower.) 

Sunflowers as a source of jiotash. 24 

dead, elimination of carbon dioxid 

by. 830 

Sunlight, effect on nitrates. 218 

Sun’s radiation, effect on earth’s temperature. 211 

Sunshine, effect on cotton development. 911 

setting of fruits, N.Y. 

State.41,6^ 

Sunspots, relation to weather. 709 

Superphosphate- 

action as affected by rainlitil. 921 

analyses. 827 

availability of phosphoric acid in. 726,727 

effect on calcium eyanamid. 223 

nitrification in soils. 621 

potato skin development. 333 

yield of barley.. 125 

fertilizing value. 20,122, 

430,522,541, (>39,640,727, 832, 
931, 933, 1018, 1119,1128,1129 

Ala-Canebrake. 1030 

Ga. 1036 

UawaU. 139 

Hass. 339 

as aff ectod by method of 

application. 822 

industry in Italy. 322 

manu&ctuie. 25,925 

nutrient value. 719 

preparation. 430 

production in Italy. 728 

the United Sintra. 826 

Surra in horses, treatment. 1085 

notes.981,1185 

prevalence in India. 780,787 

the I’hilippinra. 788 

Transvaal. 680 

studies. 479 

treatment.985,1185 

Swamp fever in equines. Anemia, in¬ 

fectious.) 

Swede see^, viability. 628 

Swedes, breeding experiments. 347 

fertilizer experiments. 20,640 

sewage sludge for. 1028 

varieties. 228 

Sweet^fiover aphis, notes, Colo. 856 

hay, digestibility, Wyo. 808 

com, breeding experiments, Conn. 

State. 87 

culture experiments, Oa. 1036 

in Hfohigon, Mich. 144 

diseases, notes, Oa. 1087 

insects afteoting, Oa. 1087 

varieties, Oa. 1086 
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Page. ' Pagc‘. 

Sweet peas, bmjding experiments. 1108 Tff iBorw a/ricano, use, 0.S.D.A. .*il2 

culture, treatise. 1039 . Tanbark, statistics, U.S.D.A. 4^ 

Tankage as a source of nitrogen. S21 

effect on strength of hones, Nebr... S6S 


potato meal, analyses. 748 

past urage for pigs. 371 

weevil, notes, Hawaii. 1S9 

jjotatoes— 

cost of production, N.Mcx. 144 

cultivation, Ala.Tuskegce. 137 

culture in Gennany. 748 

fertilizer experiments, Md. 237 

investigations, U.S.D.A. 35 

• potash requirements. 221 

varieties, N.Mex. 144 

Okla. 935 

, U.S.D.A. 35 

sop, culture in Hawaii, Hawaii. 143 

turnips, anali’scs. 972 

feediog value. 972 

Sweetmeat, production from bananas. 1161 

Swine erysipelas bacilli, effect on spleen. 183 

in healthy hogs. 87 

persistence. 384 | 

control in Germany. 285 | 

notes. 87 , 

prevalence in Europe. 384 

Germany. 870 

transmission by soils. 577 

Adrulcnceofba^. 483 ! 

fever, provalonce in England. 379 | 

Great Britain. 079 

the Transvaal.... 079, 
080,787 

plague, control, N.Dak.. 1009 

Immunization. 378 

notes. 1189 

prevalence in Africa.. 570,080 

relation to hog cholera. 681 

serum, tests, U.S.D.A_____ 882 

treatment. 384 

(See afro Pigs.) 

Syaffrim inimdm, life history. 764 

Syoanioroanthxaimose, studies. 1139 

Syfepfe derogoita, notes. 654 

Sylvicultoie. (See Forestry.) 

Symbiosis, effect on mfero-orgonfems. 788 

Symmeritta aZ54fhm«, notes, Me. 1049 

Symptomatio anthrax. (SeeBlacldeg.) 

Spnfeffloepfe dln»part(in, i^urious to apples.. 763 

Syrnit(mearlu9a, habits. 1145 

Syefena Aadeonios, notes, N.Y.StatQ. 59 

Tabanides, list of spedes. 760 

of Kongo Free Stale. 1147 

Taoea analyses, Hawaii. 172 

TacMna elisloeampm, notes, K.Y.Stete. 1052 

Taohinid flies, notes. 1061 

N.Y.State... 1062 

Tacblslde, stiidfes, n.S.D. A. 460 

Tjeniariittiftlonfe, notes. 1192 


Tallow, crystalUzatiicn ejQteriments.. 

effect on nufltizLg fewls, N.Y.State... 968 
Tamarack, notes, U.S.D. A... 543 


. WBSliMn,W!iaB CT aJ» g u .P.JU.A, W 

Tamarind seeds, rompoaitioa and use.. 869 

examination... 775 

Taauadada,rii»iflnginy^ .. 433, U61 


feeding value, Ohio. 270 

for pigs, Ala.Col1ege. 670 

Ind. 360 

Mont. 668 

production in the United States.... 826 

Tannic acid, determination in coffee. 396 

Tannin gums, hydratingfennents in.«.1026 

notes. 161 

pear, ohauges in wine making. 1078 

value in treatment of scours. La. 72 

Taxmingextra(^,mantifectureanduse...... 544 

statistics, U.S.D.A. 4^ 

industry, technical terms used in... 810 

Tansy, poisoning of cattle by. S6 

Tanynueua indkus, injurious to tobacco. 782 

Tapioca, production in Malay Peninsula. 348 > 

Tar, manufacutre. 824 

Tarnished plant bug, notes, Me. 1040 

studies. 496,1051 

Taro waste, analyses, Hawaii. 172 

Tarragon essence, studies. 666 

Tarstmemus/ragarisc, studies. 450 

Tartaric add, determination. 1106 

in wine. 661 

lead in. 310 

Tazidea amerkam, protection, U.S.D.A. 551 

Taxonus nigruoma lorvse In apples. 956 

Tayotes, analyses, Me. 461 

Tea, analyses.661,1163 

black, aroma In. 361 

burii, analyses. 863 

cult^ in the Kongo. 753 

>, studies. 848 

effect on digestiaa. 1062 

insects affecting. 61 

judging. 1163 

mosquito blight, remedfes... 256 

tsemaiodes affecting. 840 

notes... 1064 

oil, characteristics. 810 

potash requirements. 2B1 

substitute, examination. 776 

Teak forests in Burma. 140 

papers on. 168 

Technical instruction in Ireland. 796 

Technology, Northampton School of.. 290 

Telegony, observationB In. 598 

Tele^phy, wireless-- 

use in meteorology.811,1011 

U.S.D.A. 1043 

Teknmm laoniffcomis, notes, P.B. 68 

Tdephooe, portable fenn, deseriptfen. 688 

Temperature— 

as affected by the sun. 211 

atmospheric— 

rdaticntofendaadwater,Xr.&D.A. 1012 

upper, XT.S.D.A.212,811 

body, as affected by hot dimates. 776 

muscular work. MM3 

periodiotty..... 365 

conditions <m the earth. 313 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD, 


Page. 

Temperature—Continued. 

curves, notes. 11W 

effect on- 

action of poisons. 737 

bacteria in ice. lib 

carbon dioxid excretion. 170 

cotton dev'elopment. 911 

distribution of insects. 395 

N.H. fsSi 

fermentation. 130 

hibernation of insects.353 

setting of fruits, N.Y’.Stata.41,042 

soils.1015,1084 

solubility of cas^. 705 

vitality of com, Wis. 33 

equivalent value. 13 

forecasting, notes. 513 

Iteesing, effect on insect larvs.. 57 

high, effect on silkworm eggs. 165 

in lifezicoand Central Ameiica,U.S.D. A. 114 

the Biitidi Isles. 116 

United States, U.S.D.A. 614 

Iqiury to plants by, prevention. 523 

inversions at Mount Weather, U.S.D. A.. 212 

low, effect on milk. 179 

of North Atlantic, U.S.D.A. 1012 

rectal, as affected by exercise. 466 

rdation to plant diseases, Mass. 345 

growth. 736 

Temperatures, minimum, isothermsfor, X.H. 852 

Tennessee Station, financial statement. 394 

notes. 98,098,1098 

report of director. 394 

Univemity, notes. 98,998 

Tent caterpillar— 

forest, notes, Minn. 1050 

N.Y,State. 952 

hibernation as affected by temperature.. 253 

notes, Ky. 161 

N.Y.State. 952 

(JSee oZm Apple-tree teutcaterpillar.) 
Tenthiedlnoldea,newspecie6,descziptloiis. 1050,1147 
TettStredo UHutdiaea. (See Hoploeampa testu- 
ibaea.) 

Teosinte, notes, Ohio. 231 

Trphritis injurious to celery. 457 

fryoni. (See Daeua 

Temes geOroi, notes. 764 

Termites, notes. 764 

Teipenes, detection in orange oil. 70S 

Terrajtena Carolina, feeding habits. 851 

Terrapin scale, notes.253,1145 

Tenestrlai deposits, relation to climate. 213 

Tetanus— 

antitoxin— 

as affected by intestinal juices. 281 

standardisation. 379 

prevalence In Oenman Southwest Affiea. 576 

spores, latency of, in animals. 184 


Pag»*. 

Titranyehua himofiulatwty remedies, U.S.X). A. 953 

notes. 1151 

opunfia, notes, U.S.D.A. 34 

telariua, notes. 618 

I TetraatkhiiSTttntlmmfJaensr, sindien . 957 

Ttitegonia airopunefataj studies and blbliog- 

> raphy. Cal. 55b 

Texas College, notes. 98,296. lOHh 

fever, control in Queensland. 187 

inoculation experiments. 79X 

notes. 787,1188 

prevalence in England....... .379,1082 

Oklahoma, Okla.. 481 

Queensland. 787 

South Africa.... 279,576 

studies. 478 

ticks. (Bee also Cattle ticks.) 

! treatment, Ark. 382 

Tex. 684 

Station, notes. 98,1098 

Thidaxia baahola, notes, Oonn.State. 51 

U,S.D.A. 156 

Thistle, Russian, notes. 640 

Thistles, notes. 640 

Thlaapi arrenae, notes. 640 

Thomas slag. (See Phosphatic slag.) 

Thomomya spp., destruction, U.S.D.A. .551 

Thorium, effect on plants. 930 

Three-lined leaf-beetle, notes, Conn.Stalo.... 1048 

Thiips, affecting cacao. 257 

as a cause of onion blight, Moss. 3,50 

notes.351,1151 

remedies. 500 

Thripa aejaneeviata, notes, U.S.D A.. 953 

tebacL (See Onion thrfps.) 

Thimderstoims, typical, in Great Britain.... 913 

Thyme, culture experiments, Vt. 835 

Thjfridopteryz ephemertefwwia, (See Bag> 
wonns.) 

Thysanoptera, notes.1149,1151 

T1 roots, analyses, Hawaii... 172 

Tick fever, Rhodesian. (JSee AtAcm coast 
fever.) 

(/See Texas fever.) 

new, description. 1189 

spocles, notes. 764 

Ticks, anatomy and bibliography. 857 

as affected by frosts. 164 

bibliography, XT.S.D, A. 164 

classification. 253,857 

host relations. 497 

new specios, descriptions.,554,1154 

notes. 788,867,1147 

ofthe United States,revision,U.S.D. A. 164 

parasite of, notes. 1065 

parasitic on cattle, Okla. 481 


structure and biology. 1154 

studies. 258 


toxin as affected by intestinal juices. 281 

destruction in digestive canal. 1081 

treatment. 84,279 

VBiiathmsotoDcpaselflsin. 87 

virus as affected by bile.83,84 

.TSngema expanta, economio value. 884 

aanhusetts. 1050 


transmission of diseases by. 159, 

263,876> 1154 

(See (Oao Cattle ticks.) 

Tide power, utilization. 1198 

Tides, notes, U.S.D.A. 812 

Ties, railroad, seasoning tests, U.S,D.A. 48 

statistics, U.8.D.A. 49 

Tiger beetles, life history. 654 
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Tile drainage, N.Y.ComeU. 2S7 

in Fiance, U.S.D.A. 6SC 

studies, Wis. IS 

manufocturers in New York, N.Y.Cor- 
nell. 9 ms 

Tiles, cement, manufacture, Minn. 

... 48:> 

TiUetia helgradensiSf description. 

.... 816 

caries, studies. 

.... 1042 

horrida, notes. La. 

.... 54 

tritki, notes. 

.... 160 

^imber— 


^ blue rot, studies. 

.... 1046 

cutting on National forests, U.S.D.A 

.... 242 

fungi, descriptions. 

.... 36 

Industry in New South Wales. 

.... 242 

North Germany, treatise. 

.... 1041 

lands, swamp, in North Carolina.... 

..... 340 

lines on TnnnTi1ii.fna _ . . 

.... 242 

measures and standards for. 


of Eastern Australia. 

.... 243 

Eritrea Colony, Africa. 

.... 844 

Jamaica. 

1134 

Uganda. 

. 754 

rot fungus, treatise. 

. 454 

supply of Canada.1. 

. 844 

treated, physic^ properties. 

..... 755 

treatise and bibliography. 

. 1135 

(See also Lumber and Wood.) 


Timothy- 


culture experiments, Alaska. 

. 133 

effect on composition of soOs, Minn.. 

.... 436 

. fertilizer esperiments, Wis. 

. 30 

for cows. Pa. 

. 373 

hay, feedbig value, Ind.. 

. 971 

rotation experiments, Minn. 

. 435 

rust, culture experiments. 

. 1138 

studies.. 

. 1043 

seed examination, Iowa. 



Tin, eftoet on action of lennet, Wis. 
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Tobaero—Continued. 


culture in Dell. 

.... 835 

Hawaii. 

.... 1129 

iCentueky, U.S.I).A. 

.... 834 

Michigan, Mich. 

.... 144 

Tennessee, U.S.D.A. 

.... 834 

Virginia, Va. 

.... m 

under shade. 

.... 234 

Pa. 

.... 1032 

r.S.D.A. 

.... 834 

. 

V Pa. 

.... 1129 
.... 1032 

U.S.D.A. 

.... 1033 

damping-off, treatment. 

.. . 756 

diseases, investigations, Conn.State.. 

.... 61 

notes. 

.... 756 

P.R. 

54 

extract, effect on wool. 

.... 879 

fermentation experiments.. 

.. 445,749 

P.R. 

.... 32,54 

fertQizer experiments. 624,632,724,748 

U.S.D.A. 

.... 530 

Wis. 

.... 36 

fTflftTii fticpejiments....... 

.... 936 



imports into Engla^, U.S.D. A.... 

.... 992 

improvement, U.S.D.A. 

.... 834 

Va. 

.... 334 

by seed selection— 

.... 598 

industry in Brazil. 

.... 749 

insects affecting. 554,756,762,1146,1151 

P.R. 

.55,68 

irrigation experiments. 

. 936 

mosaic disease, notes, Mass. 

. 344 

new strain, dev^opment. 

. 598 


. 1034 

poisonous to stock. 

. 189 

potash requirements. 

... 221,748 


quality as affected by— 
nicotine. 


in canned foods. 1156 

toxic properties. 1156 

Tinea pelUoneUa, remedies. 61 

Tiphia inarnata^ notes. Me.... 1049 

Tissue, fonnatlon, as affected by mineral malr 

ter. 663 

living, natural immunity. 577 

Tmetocera oeeUam, (See Eye-jetted bud- 
moth.) 

Toads, Fowler*s, notes. 759 

notes, Ohio. 1048 

Tobacco- 

analyses. 748 

appliances, description, U.S.D.A. 1033 

bams, construction, U.S.X>.A. 1033 

breeding, U.S.D.A. 235 

experiments.'.. 935 

Wis. 36 

for nicotine content. 598 

in various States.. 598 

]>umlng quality— 

as affected by fertilisers. 748 

lime niter. 624 

caterpillar, remedies. 854 

culture. 1129 

experiments, NXStat.... 931 

inBraail. 749 

Cuba. 640 


U.S.D.A. 

root rot. treatment, tJ.S.D.A. 165 

rust, notes, Wis. 36 

seed-beds, management. 1129 

sterilization. 756 

distribution, Wis. 35 

examination, Mass. 335 

selection and propagation. 

spot disease, notes. 947 

spotted disease virus, studies. 1080 

statistics. 640 

stem borer, notes. 468 

varieties. 1033 

wilt, studies, U.S.D~A.. 049 

Zimmer Spani^, history. 508 

Toluol, effect on soils. 218 

yield of crops. 718 

Tomato buds, variation in.. — 325 

diseases, bibliography, Nebr. 451 

notes. 346,1139 

Ga. 1037 

studies, Nebr. 451 

treatment, K.Y.Cian]eU.... 52 

hawk larvee as affected by frost. 57 

hybrids, inheritance in, Va. 838 

ketchup, manufocture, U.B.B.A.... 861 

leaf spot disease, notes. 346 

mosaic disease, notes, Mass. 344 
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Tomato rot, investigatioxis, Ma&j. 344 

seed oil, characteristics. 810 

viability. 028 

weevil, notes. 1151 

vroims, notes. 533 

Tomatoes— 

analyses. <33 

as affected by electricity.iSl, 730 

fertilizers, Okla. 930 

breeding, U,S.D.A. 239 

experiments.1®S,939 

P,R. 39 

cult!ire,U.S.D.A. 237 

W.Va. 336 

experiments, Oa. 1036 

P.R. 39 

in gteenhooses, Md. 239 

MiehiganjMIch. 144 

profits from, U.S.D. A. 593 

fertilizer experiments. 024,1022,1118 

Ga. 1036 

grafting espeiJments. 751 

insects affecting, Ga. 1037 

ripening, chemical changes in. 735 

seedsdection, Ind. 1037 

varieties. 237 

Ind. 1037 

Md. 239 

Okla. 930 

PomictM spp., notes. 559 

tppograjAus, development. 254 

notes, U,S.D.A. 257 

studies. 1152 

Tongoe, imported, regulations concerning_1061 

wholesomeness. 165 

Topographic mi^ping of drainage areas. 818 

Topography of Kebraska. 15 

Slkz r^on, Africa, U.S.D.A. 43 
Tomado at Dora and Beigens, Ala., XT.fl.D.A 312 

Fort Worth, Tex., U.S.D.A. 312 

Pekin,Ill.,D.S.DA. 312 

of January 31,1908,17.S J) A. 114 

Tornadoes in Arkansas. X7.S,D.A.:. 1012 

Hinnesota, U.S.D.A. .312 

Sonthem States, U.SJ).A. 312 

Wiso(Kiain,U.SJ[).A...,.. 1012 

protection agidnst, 114 

Torfriz spp., remedies. 354 

TanUa neeharina, studies, Kehr. 455 

T(adlns,dflstruotJonwithantifi}imIn.... 980 

effect on soils, U.S.D A. 1017 

in animal meal. 468 

SODS. 1018 

inheritance of aniftials to Immunity 

to. 1071 

isolation from soils, U.S.D A. 910 

of parasitic worms, penetration. 189 

TmpUm auranifl, parasitism. 764 

fmmbmm, parasitism, U.S.D. A... 257 

studies. 497 

Trade schodaiMannliaim. 300 

winds, efleet on Korth Atlantic, 

U.S.DA. 1012 

TiadescantiaasafEBdiedbydfiByan 1020 

TramdgfpMfXuxtgs . 56 

tftee,stndie8. 849 


Page. 

Transportation industries, treatise. (iSS 

Traumatism, cerebral, effect on tulwroulin... lSj> 

Tree cricket, snovy, notes. 1145 

studies.*. 4n(> 

diseases, notes. 750,845 

U.M.D.A. 2.>l> 

heartwood disease, studies. 1142 

injuries, notes. 811 

products, description. 445 

root rot, studies. lUl 

seedlings, distribution, < )bio. 1040 

staff, food value. 359 

Trees, artificial feeding. 1036 

as affected by gases. ,341 

grasses. 737 

landing substances for, Mas.s. 344 

breeding, report on. 508 

care and management. 841 

chestnut, treatise. 151 

culture in Texas, Tex. 24.3 

drought-resistant, culture, Ariz. 340 

edible, notes. 340 

evergreen, of Colorado, Colo. 151 

for sand-binding purposes. .342 

shelter lielts. 447 

form and content. 754 

functions of. 602 

grafting and budding. 507 

in European gardens, notes. 842 

insects affecting, Minn. 1040 

laws of Massachusetts relating to. 148 

measuring, handbook... 541 

of Brazil, notes. .343 

Georgia. 330,843 

Great Britain, treatise.... 46,340,440,1133 

Ireland, book. 340,1133 

Java, micrography, treatise. 1134 

Kentucky. 543 

Massachusetts. 47 

North America, treatise. 446 

the Pacific slope, V .8.1>,A. 044 

planting, Okla. 995 

propagation and culture.1133,1135 

protection from rabbits, Okla. 995 

sap flow in. 226 

sapotaceous, in Africa. 151 

scale-infested, care. 1053 

shade, as affected by gas, Mess. 043 

for North Carolina. 643 

insects affecting. 553 

Ohio. 469 

management, Mass. 643 

preservation, N.Y.Comell. 540 

spontaneous hybrids. 507 

studies and bibliography. 1041 

trap, for bark beetles. 267 

wood Increment, bibliography. 447 

Trematodes in animals. 159 

preservation and moouttng. 1192 

Tilacetin, determination in list. 1109 

Trlcalcium phosphate, fertilizing vatoe. 727 

in soils, solution. 524 

nutrient vabie. 719 

TrUhofframm prtdbmt notes. 1146 

THcftoZpga ptindfr, studies, U.S.D.A. 466 

TViekOMMniuni sn.. notes__•_ ... 
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Tricosphsera sacehari, notes, P.R. 58 

Trifclium spp., cross-inoculation. (320 

Triglochin spp., hydrocyanic acid in. 1027 

. notes, Wyo... 3(38 

rrfffonrf/o rod/ofo, notes, TJ.S.D.A. 229 ^ 

mmssinuif economic value. 864 

Tripe, canned, absorption of tin l)y. 1155 

imported, regulations concerning. lOGl 

wholesomeness. 165 

TrjrAa5(?aca7tadf9»29,8tadies, Conn.State.... 1048 < 

Trimhms murgantias, notes, U.S.D.A. 161 

Tritoxa ineurva, notes, U.S.D.A. 257 

Trogoderma tarsale, notes. 656 

Tropaeolum majus, transpiration. 129 

Trta svberosusj studies. 456 

Truck crops, fertilizer experiments, Md. 236 

farming in Atlantic Coast States, 

US.D.A. 237 

Truffles, preservation. 771 ‘ 

preserved, adulteration. 05 

Trgpanoaoma hruoei, notes. 83 

eaeaJbouij notes. 879 

cvJkiSt notes. 985 

dinwrphon, description. 1185 

eguiperdum, life history. 789 

gambiewe, notes . 705,789 

transmission. 766 

treatment. 579 

peeaudi, notes. 282 

spp., inoculation into goats_ 884 

notes. 789,108]« 

Guilerij organism resembling... 1082 
Trypanosome disease-- 

experimental, in goats. 884 

studies and bibliography.. 479 

in birds. 985 

camels. 1086 

cattle. 1081 

goats. 479 

livestock. 1184 

Trypanosoxne diseases-- 

histological observations. 789 

In East Africa Protectorate. 478 

northwestern Bhodesia. 1081 

Sudan. 876 

the Nile Valley. 282 

propbylaxiB of. 1086 

treatment. 183,579,985 

Trypanosomes-- 

arthiopod origin of. 8R4 

develctpment in tsetse flies. 282,354,789 

in mosquitoes. 985 

relation to Glotsina ptUptOk . 765 

resistant to atoxyl andsara. 380 

rdle in rabies. 578 ! 

staining experiments. 82 

tiansmission by tsetse flies. 765,766 

Trypanosomiasis, reviefw of Uteiatore. 789 

treatment. 789 

TrypasluOens. (Sss Orange ma«got) 

psidli, notes. 762 

Tsetse flies, anatomy. 765 

destmetion. 282 

deveiopsBent of IxypiuioBCiinss 

in. 282,864^780 

in Koneo Erse State. 1147 


Pa«e. 

Tsetse flies, in India. 258 

Zambesi. 1(»81 

transmission of trypanoEMmes 

by. 765, 7(36 

fly diseases, studies. 354 

Tsuga mertensiam, notes, U.S.D.A. S43 

Tuart, strength of. 243 

Tubercle bacilli— 

as affected by cblorin. 84 

bovine, studies. fi81 

cultures in vivo. 85 

destruction with antiformin. 986 

human, modiflcation in animals. 84 

studies. (381 

in lymphatic glands. 381 

meat of tubercalous animals. 18(r 

milk. 477,581 

U.S.D.A. 977 


source. 283 

supply of Washington. 581 

leeithinophilous property. 479 

morphological variation in. 185 

passage into milk. 580 

penetration of alimentary tract by. 579, (382 

protoplasm, constitution and properties . 283 

resorption in gastrointestinal canal. (381 

split product, effect on animals. (382 

toxins, studiies. 85 

Tubercle vims, pathogenic effects. 1K4,185 

Tubercles, ibrmation of antibodies In. 84 

root, (fifes Boot tubercles.; 

Tubercularlse, new species, studies. 547 

Tuberculin- 


effect on milk secretion. 85 

TJ.S.D.A. 981 

susceptibility to tuberculosis... 580 

intrarectal absorption. 283 

leeithinophilous property. 479 

nature. 283 


ophthalmo-zeaction to. 186,981 

persistence in the animal Ixxly. 683 

reaction as affected by cerebral tramat- 

ism. 186 

of milk to, studies. 580 

studies. 283,480,586,1186 

susoeiptibility of mammals to. 579 

test by stable helpers. 284 

notes, I7.8.D,A. 981 

value. 288 

tests by different motho(ls. 580 

use... 877,981 

Tuberculosis- 


animal and human, idatiou. 283 

eradication. 186 

avian and mammalian, relation. 282 

bovine, and human, lelatkm. 380 

ocmtidl. 187,415,981 

Wis.. 86 

in Denmark.. 791,878 

Europe.. 878 

immunisation* Wls. 682 

inretropbaryitgealg^ds. 877 

notes.. 786 

picvatenoe in Ohio. 183 

indveutlim. 878 

leaotiQiisin. 580 
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Tabereu]o8la---Coxitinued. | 

l)oyixie,traii8ziiis8iontoniaii.2S2,379 

contEd. 581 

^litgnftgtg .18H,2S3,57d 

dietetics in. 464 

effect on milk secretion, U.S.D. A. 080 

eradication. 381 

U.S,D.A. 981 

etiology. 479 

experimental, as affected by food. 66 

studies. 579 

fetal, in calves. 84 

hematogenous, studies. 381 

hmnan and animal, relation. 283 

lK>vine, relation. 380 

treatment. 1185 

transmission to apes. 282 

iTmrnTnig«.t.lnTi .. 85, 

186,282,380.480,877.1186,1187.1188 

in animals, dissemination. 878 

relation to hedth. 877 

cows. 283 

dairy animds, Ky. 180 

dorsal vertebra of a mare. 881 

horses. 880 

pigs. r.S.D.A. 982 

infections of organisms with. 185 

international congress. 198 

intestinal, in calves.. 283 

localiaation in wounds.. 84 

Tnarntnaiiftn and avian, relation. 282 

modes of infection. 380 

notes. 82 

phagocytic immtmity to. 1188 

prevalence in Belgium. 480 

Cdifomia,Oal. 681 

Southwest Africa. 576 

Ifissouri. 786 

Queensland. 788 

the Transvaal. 679 

zdatlon to heredity. 981 

susceptibility to, as affected by tuberculin 580 

transmission. 1186 

by cats. 577 

food. 877 

milk. 783 

treatment..;. 284,1159 

Tabercnlons animal produots, danger from.. 284 

animals, reaction in. 284 

Tulip tree, parasitism. 1042 

Tulips, mites affecting.. $1 

varieties. 257 

Tumburfly, life history and habits. 1154 

Tumors, notesL. 82 

Turkey egg white, studies. 611 

swollen h^, notes. 86 

Turkeys, affected by plague in India. 790 

blackhead of, XJ.S,D.A. 592 

breeds, description. 671 

in America.. 76 

care and mauagement. 490 

fBeding experiments, B.1. 470 

marketing. 178 

raising, in Bussia. 973 

Timdp bacterial disease, studies.. 1137 

diseases, treatment. K. Y.Gomell. 52 


Page. 


Turnip gnll weevil, notes. 651 

tops, dried, nutritive value. 1172 

drying. 1172 

Turnips as a cover crop, Wis. .31 

fallow crop. 8(i5 

breeding experiments. 147 

effect on Swiss cheese. 784 

fertilizer experiments... 320,529,1127.1120 

B.T.142,145 

for pigs, Wash. 75 

sheep. 368 

frozen, preservation as ensilage. 777 

inoculation experiments. .>i20 

nitrates in. 165 

sewage sludge for. 825 

sweet, analyses. 972 

feeding value. 972 

varieties. 20.228,629 

Turpentine, detection in orange oil. 708 

labeling, decisions, U.S.D. A.... 863 

manufimture. 449 

methods of analysis. 420 

U.S.D.A... 420 

oil, absorption by milk. 975 

substitutes, methods of axialysis. 420 

Turtles, bibliography. 851 

of Pennsylvania, food habits. 851 

Tussock moth- 

notes, Ky. 161 

N.H. 556 

• prevalence in Michigan, Mich. 351 

white-marked, biology, N.Y.Stato. 1052 

notes. 653,1146 

Minn. 1050 

TyUnefm frffiei, notes. 156 

cornea, (ffee Ozape leaf-hopper.) 
TyphlopsyUa mwcnlU transmission of plague 

by. 765 

Typhoid bacUIl, mouse, relation to typhoid 

colibacilli. 184 

fever in horses. 108ii 

transmission by mUk.78;^, 978 

germs, destruction, Wis. 086 

Typhus bacilli as affected by perhydxase 

milk.. 78 

Tyrosin, accumulation in preserved liver.... 1106 
Udder, structure. W9 


UndnuZa apiraUs. {See Grape powdery mil¬ 
dew.) 

Undergroundwater. C8eeWater.) 

United States Department of Agriculturc— 


appropriations, 1909-10. HOI 

Bureau of Animal industry- 

pathological exhibit. 278 

publications.*.. 693 

leport. 905 

veterinary inspectors, qualifications.. 279 

Bureau of Plant Industry, work with 

sugar beets. 441 

Bureau of Statistics, report. 589 

development. 504 

laws relating to. 94 

Library, accessions.491,1094 

list of publications renting to poultry.... 973 

new building. 507 

Xiotes. 1009 
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CTuited States Department of Agriculture— 


Continued. 

Office of Experiment Stations— 

additions to staff. 1200 

nutrition investigations. 498 

report. 093 

project records. 410 

Weather Bmcau. {See Weather Bureau.) 

■work in the West. 1090 

yearbook. 293 

yearbooks. Index. 996 

University of Virginiaf summer school. 897 

Urachus, pervious, in foals, Nev. 678 

Uranium solution, standardissation. 307 

Urea, determination. 807,1011 

apparatus for. 211 

In urine. 1105 

effect on nitrification in soils. 518 

Uredinese, culture experiments.52,1138 

development. 827 

specialization in. 733 

Uredo maumnalUt, notes. 11^ 

spp., notes. 946 

Vrena lobata, composition. 637 

Uric acid excretion as affected by muscular 

vmrk. 1167 

normal, Inman. 776 

secretion as affected by diet. 67 

Urine, analyses. 767 

as affected by coffee and chocolate.... 664 

calf, aiMdyses. 70 

cow’s, fertilizing value, Md. 238 

energy value, determination. 511 

loss of nitrogen in. 318 

nitrogen content as affected by feed... 318 

sulphurous acid in. 566 

Uroepstia oocttffc, notes. 345 

XJnmyce^ hetm, notes. 1029 

striahUt notes. 947 

XJhphlyeHa alfaifae, notes. 845 

UropUetee oceideataUa, effects of sting. 760 

VstUagMIdea viretu, notes, La. 54 

TMoffo spp., notes, Del. 946 

studies. 1042 

treatment, Nebr. 450 

Utah College, notes. 597,895 

Station, financial statement. 394 

notes. 597,895 

report of director. 394 

Vaoca rneHk, analyses. 709 

VtOsa Uueoatom, notes. 347 

Valaonectria parasUlea, notes, U.S.D.A.,.... 550 

Vanilla, notes. 148 

extract, misbranding, U.S.D.A... 565,1060 

Vanillin, efftot on plants. 928 

Vapor for smoldiig meat, analysis. 1059 

Varnish as an egg preservative. 870 

Veal, caxmed, analyses. 461 

nitrogen content. 356 

poisoning, relation to ^izootic diarrhea 

Incalves. 982 

Vegetabte— 

butter, notes. 182 

oovedngB, effect on s(dl moiStare. 710 

diseases, notes.75^845 

IhtB. ISm Fats. vBeetable.1 


Vegetable—Continued. 

foods, methods of analysis. 2Q0 

materials, examination. 17 J 

products, methods of analysis. 112 

uf India. 

northern Nigeria. 6b 

pioteids. {See Froteids.) 

rations for chickens. 372 

Vegetables— 

anal 3 rses, Me. 4bl 

artificially greened, division, r.S.D.A... 803 

bacteriological studies. 64 

breeding experiments, P.R. 39 

notes, N.J. 938 

canned, absorption of tin by. 1155 

sterilization. 1157 

canning and preserving. 1157 

cooking. U.S.D.A. 893 

recipes for. 601 

culture. 943,1131 

experiments, N.Y.State. 937 

P.R. 39 

in Alaska, Alaska. 142 

Cuba. 1131 

Holland. 237 

the South. 1128 

treatise. 837 

d^ydrated, tests. .>62 

earth flea affecting.!. 762 

fecal contamination of. 565 

fertilizer expenmenis. 823,1131 

food value. 1162 

foECing, in Franco. 751 

growth as affected by climate. 1124 

heme^^nned, cost and quality. 361 

insects affecting. 160,762 

Ga. 1037 

P.R. 58 

iron and phosphorus content. 1161 

medicinal value. 1162 

nitrate of soda for. 523 

nitrates in. 165 

preparation for cooking. 1165 

food. 66 

preservation.771,1157 

propagation and culture. 1183 

spraying experiments. 1131 

storing. 771 

undesirable varieties, ^imination. 597 

varieties. 1131 

{See aUo epeetfic kinds.) 

Vegetation, arsenic in. 027 

as affected by fires, U.S.D.A..., 437 

phytical factors... 824 

smelter smoke.... 627 

of Tucson. 782 

V^vet beans, culture, P.lt. 32 

fertilizer experiments. 020 

fixation of nitrogen by. 020,919 

for8tee]S,Fla. 1066 

Veneer, statistics, U.S.D. A. 49 

VeatnatIim,efOctoDcy of, testing. 1008 

of beeves in winter. 766 

banis, Ring system, Wis. 980' 

poultryhooses....887,1194 

stables.72,87^ 

treatise. 887 
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treatise. 81 I development, studies. 1125 


inslruction, UR.D.A. 278 ^ 
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grafting. 250 
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Pfeto faba, breeding, notes. 749 
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Washington— 
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adulteration, U.S.D. A. 1060 
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analysis, report of oommittae. 1105 

treatise. 1105 
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nitrification in soils. 518 
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filtration experiments. 814 
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Java, analyses. 616 

level as affected by forests. 116 
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measuring instrument, notes, Mont. 388 
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